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ANE>0'CIDRS»  the  sou.  of  Looproras,  of  a nol>lo  Aihc- 
nian  family.  bom  about  B.c.  4t>H.  We  flml  him,duriug 
the  war  of  Die  Corcyra?anA  and  Corinthians,  commandini', 
jointly  with  Glauoon,  an  Athenian  wjuadron  which  was 
8cnt  to  aid  the  Corcyrtoans  (Thucyd.  i.  51).  After  tliis  he 
apiKars  to  have  been  cmployt^l  an  ainlwt>Mulor  nn  numerous 
furci>nt  missions.  During  tho  Peloponnesian  war  (about 
R.c.  4)5)  Andocides  was  involved  in  tho  charge  of  muti- 
lating the  Henna?,  (see  Alciui>vdb9,)  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  ho  saved  himself  by  accusing  his  real  or  imaginary 
accojnpUcea,  and  among  them  bis  own  father,  whom  l>ow- 
cver  ho  succeeded  in  rescuing  fn^rn  capital  punishment. 
But  tile  history  of  all  this  transactiim  is  oWure.  After  this 
event  Andocides  went  abroad  and  \’isiteil  Sicily.  Italy,  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Thessaly:  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  became  on  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  Citium,  to  whom  he  is  accused  of  delivering 
up  his  own  cousin,  a female,  whom  he  had  carried  off  from 
Athens.  The  sUir>'  rt»ts  on  doubtful  authority ; but  the 
king  and  the  Athenian  adventurer  appear  to  have  rpiarrelled, 
and  Andocides  made  his  way  back  to  Athens.  l*he  Four 
Hundred  at  this  time  (».C.  41 1)  directed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  Andocides,  who  was  always  in  trouble,  was 
accused  apparently  on  tVivolous  grounds,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  rvlease<l  he  set  out  again  to  Cyprus,  and 
atlachod  himself  to  Kvagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  But  he 
quarrelled  with  tliis  new  acquaintance  also,  and  again  re- 
turning to  Athens  after  the  restoration  of  the  popular 
government,  ho  was  unco  more  compelled  to  quit  the  place 
and  to  retire  to  Elis.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants by  Thrasybuhis,  (b.c.  403,)  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens,  and  recovered  all  the  intluenco  which  talents  and 
eloquence  naturally  gave  nn  unprincipled  man  in  the  Athe- 
nian democracy.  The  remainder  of  his  life  b obscure. 
The  life  of  Andocides,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  speaks  of  his 
being  sent  to  Lacedmmou  on  the  subject  of  Me  peace  (r«)c 
•«'p»;rrjc),  in  which  affair  ho  conducted  himself  in  such  a way 
as  not  to  venture  back  to  Athens.  Tliis  peace  has  been 
conjecturwl  to  bo  that  of  ADl^h'idas,  B.C.  387.  )>ut  at  thb 
time  AndocnH's  was  cighty.nno  r>f  if  fhe  data  of 

his  birth  is  correctly  givon,  and  not  likely  to  luive  been  om- 
ploYcd  on  such  a mb.iion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  thb  orator's  rambling 
life  are  notlicttcr  known.  The  times  during  which  he  lived 
were  full  of  important  occurrences,  and  a minute  ac<^unt  of 
bb  life  and  adventures  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  internal  hbtorv  of  Athens  and  that  of  other  states  also. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  bo  was  a man  of  ability,  but  with- 
out any  principle. 

Four  extant  orations  are  attributed  to  Andocides:  On  the 
Mv»leries : On  hi*  (second)  Helnrn  to  Athem : On  the  Pence 
xcilh  the  Lacedttmonians  i and  that  Against  Alribiiutee. 
Tho  authenticity  of  the  third  and  fourth  arc  disputetl,  that 
of  the  thml  at  least,  perhaps,  with  good  reason. 

The  oration.s  of  Andocides  arc  found  in  tlve  collections  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  by  H.  Stephens  (1575),  in  that  by 
Rciske,  and  in  tho  later  cilition  of  Bokker.  They  are  also 
)n  Dobson's  collection  (1628),  with  tho  Lcctiuncs  Andixidea 
of  Sluiter,  &c.  They  were  translated  into  French  by  the 


Abbe  Auger,  1792.  'fhc  oration  on  the  Myslorios  vras  pro* 
nounced  when  Audocidi'S  was  aljout  seventy  years  of  age,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  Calitas  of 
viubiting  a law  ^e^pccting  the  temple  of  Clerca  at  Eleusis. 
The  or.ition  contains,  besides  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
defence,  much  infirmatiun  on  other  ports  of  the  orator's 
life.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  simulo  and  penspicuous, 
language,  and  equally  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which 
tlio  deibnee  is  (xmducted. 

ANDORRA,  avalleyon  tlio  southern  side  of  tho  central 
Pyrenees,  situatcil  between  two  of  the  highest  mounUuns, 
tho  Maladeta  and  the  Muncal,  tho  former  3898  and  the 
latter  3570  yards  above  the  sea.  Tbc  extent  of  this  valley 
is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  cast  and  south  by  the  territory  of  Puigeerda. 
by  Talam  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  county  of  Foix,  in  Franco.  The  rivers  Balira,  Odmo.  and 
Os  irrigate  its  grounds,  and  flow  into  the  main  strain,  tho 
Sogre,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Ebro.  The  territory  is 
mountainous,  but  abundant  in  pasturage.  At  Cables,  as 
its  name  imports,  are  abiuidant  thermal  springs.  Its  forests 
produce  a great  quantity  of  timber,  which  is  carried  down 
tho  rivers  BuUni  and  Segre  into  the  Ebro,  ami  thence  to 
Tortosa.  The  mountains  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  goats,  and  other  species  of  game.  Besides  .Andorra 
it  contains  five  other  villages ; Kneampo,  Mxsano,  Ordino. 
San  Julian,  and  Camillo,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  inm 
mines.  The  capital,  Andorra,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ba- 
lira. and  contains  2900  inhabitants. 

Andorra  is  an  independent  republic,  and  tliough  double  in 
extent,  is  less  known  than  that  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy.  It 
is  governed  by  a syndic,  who  presides  in  tlm  council  of  the 
valley,  and  by  two  Viguiertt  one  appointed  by  the  king  of 
France  and  the  other  by  tho  bishop  of  Urge).  I..ewis  Ic 
Debonnaire  gave  tho  sovereignty  of  this  valley  to  Siso- 
bertus,  the  first  bishop  of  Urgcl,  in  819,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  maintained  its  independence  boin  ceii  Franco  and 
Spain.  Andorra,  tbc  chief  town,  on  the  Balira,  Ims  about 
2090  inhabitants.  The  peopio  of  the  territory  speak  a 
Catalan  dialect. 

See  Miiiano;  Malle  Bnin,  VniversalGeugraphy^  vol.viii. 
p.  124.  Baibi,  Abregide  Geographic,  p.  370. 

A'NDOVER,  a ^irough  and  parish  in  tho  N.W.  p.irt  of 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  on  Uie  border  of  tho  downs  w hich 
stretch  into  Wiltshire.  It  is  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho  river 
Anton,  (a  branch  of  the  Tese,  or  Test,  which  fulls  hilo 
Southampton  water,)  and  from  its  situation,  gets  the  namo 
of  Andover,  (Saxon,  Andeafaran,)  i.  e.,  ferry,  or  pa-s.^0 
over  the  river  Ando.  It  is  03  or  64  miles  W..S.\v.  from 
I»ndon;  51®  12'  30"  N.  lat.,  1®  28' \V.  long,  fmm  Green- 
wich. 

The  three  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  but  not  lighted ; 
tho  houses  are  well  built,  and  tho  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  church  is  near  the  north  end  of  it,  and  is  a 
spacious  structuro,  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  existed 
a.s  fur  back  as  tho  time  of  the  Conqueror.  At  tho  west  end 
is  a line  semicircular,  arched  doorway,  with  zigzag  mould- 
ings. The  living,  a vicarage,  with  the  chapclry  of  Foxcoto 
annexed,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  College.  There 
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Tn<»eHng-hou%os  for  Baptists.  Quaken^,  Independents, 
ond  Mfihodists : a free  jrrammar  school,  vith  a school- 
hou-sc  huilt  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporulion ; and  an 
ttlinjihousu  for  six  pojr  men.  erected  and  endowed  bj  John 
I'ollen.  Esq.,  one  of  the  mitmUTS  for  the  borough  in  the 
time  of  William  III.  Another  alniahouse,  for  bix  poor 
women,  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catherine 
Hanson,  but  not  endowed.  There  is  also  a school-house 
erected  and  endowed  by  ,lo!m  Pollen,  Esq.,  for  educutmg 
twenty  poor  children.  This  ehtablLshrocnt  i*  now  incor- 
porated with  tnc  National  School,  ..upported  by  additional 
subscriptions,  in  which  *i50  children  are  e<iuratc<l. 

Tlie  tUMii  hall  is  o handsotno  stone  building  with  a Gre- 
cian front,  supported  by  arches;  the  under  part  U used  as  a 
market-house.  It  was  erected  within  these  few  years.  The 
corporation  is  said  to  be  a.s  ancient  os  the  time  of  John  ; 
but  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  (jueen  Elizabeth. 

Andover  ftr.st  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. : but  the  right  was  lost,  or  disused,  from 
the  first  year  of  Edward  II., to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  were  again  sent,  and  have 
since  been  regularly  returned.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  clwtion  was  in  the  corporation, 
which  was  considered  to  Iw  under  the  inlluence  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.  By  the  Boundary  Act  connected  with  tho 
Reform  Bill,  tho  tvihing  of  Foxcotc  was  added  to  the 
Borough,  which  hatl  p^c^iou8ly  included  the  parishes  of 
Andover  and  Knight's  Euham.  The  population  of  the 
whole  was,  in  18.11. 4'.hi6. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  ha*  lately  supenwlfd  that 
of  shalloon,  tho  former  staple.  A considerable  quantity  of 
timber  is  forwarded  from  Harewood  forest  to  Portsmouth, 
by  means  of  the  canal  from  this  town,  through  Stockbridge, 
to  Southampton  water.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ; and 
there  are  three  fkirs  in  the  year. 

Alxmt  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  at  the  village  of 
Wevkill,  ia  held  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  England.  This 
ftiir  begins  on  the  10th  of  October,  an«l  continues  for  six 
day*.  It  i*  thus  descrilied  in  ‘ 3/twrna  /in/annia  //licr-  I 
nia,‘  a survey  of  Great  BriUin,  published  in  1720.  ‘ This  j 

fair  is  ruckuned  to  lie  as  groat  an  one  ns  any  in  England, ' 
fur  many  comminlities,  and  for  sheep,  indisputably  the 
higgoet,  the  farmers  coming  out  of  the  south,  north,  and  east 
to  buy  the  iXirseUhire  ewes  here.  It  is  also  a gn^at  hop  and 
cheese  fair,  the  former  being  brought  out  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  the  latu-r  out  of  Wiltshire,  GlouccsU-mhire,  and 
Somersetshire.’  The  obove  account  of  tho  cliief  articles  of  i 
tmdf,  will  apply  with  little  altemlion  to  the  present  day.  The 
salt*  of  sheep,  though  tho  favourite  breed  may  be  different, 
is  still  great:  more  than  140,000  have  been  sold  on  the  first 
day.  The  Farnhara  hops,  the  choicest  of  any  grown  in  , 
England,  are  chicHy  sold  here,  ond  a placo  appropriated  to  ! 
their  sale,  bears  the  name  of  Farnham  Row.  Jvlony  borvea, 
particularly  cart  ixilts,  an*  also  sold. 

During  Uiis  fair,  assemblies  are  held  in  the  town-hall 
at  Andover. 

Near  Andover,  there  are  the  remain*  of  some  Roman 
enranipraenia,  especially  one  on  tho  summit  of  Bury  Hill, 
a mile  or  two  south-west  of  the  town;  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  Roman  pavement  havo  been  found  in  the 
neightiourhood.  (Warner’s  f/umpsAtre ; qf  England 
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ANDOVER,  a town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  about  twenty  miles  direct  distance  N.  by  W. 
of  Boston,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  soullicrn  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  river.  It  is  also  watereil  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen.  Andover  is  dividc<l  into  three  parishes,  and  has 
some  inconsiderable  manufarture*.  The  north  parish  erm- 
tain*  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  the  south  parish  the 
Theoltvical  Seminary,  and  Phillips  * Academy.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  opcnc<l  in  1 808 ; it  has  four  professors  and 
(in  1831)  13^  students,  with  a library  of  lU.UOO  volume*. 
The  wliole  nurnWr  that  ha*  been  educaUKl  here  was  (in 
1831)  514.  This  esublishraent  has  arqiiiml  *ome  celebrity 
f om  the  impulse  it  has  e^ven  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the 
United  Stales.  The  populsiiun  of  Auduver  in  1820,  was 
3889.  (Encyelop.  American.;  JotmuU  qf  Educalion,  Nos. 
X.,  xi.) 

ANDRE'  (ST.),  or  ST.  ENDRE',  the  capital  of  a lord- 
ship  in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  called  the  llitlier  Danulic. 
and  in  the  department  of  Pesth  ; the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants scarcely  exceeds  3000.  Their  chief  support  is 


derived  from  tho  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eastern 
Christians,  who  arc  in  number  about  1000,  have  »wven 
churches  in  the  town  ; which  gives  an  average  of  scarcely 
more  than  157  pcrs^ius  to  each  church.  This  singular  cir- 
, cumstanco  originale«l  in  the  immigration  of  the  Serv  ians 
[ under  Ix^opold  I.,  each  sect  of  whom  foundod  their  own 
[ place  of  worship. 

! ANDRE'  (JOHN),  appeani  to  have  been  a native  of 
Lichfield,  and  to  have  b^-n  bom  there  in  1761.  In  1769 
, he  met  at  Biixtcn  a Miss  Uonoria  S ■ , and  the  ecui- 
sequence  was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  Uvame  one 
' of  remarkable  devotednes*  on  hi.*  part,  and  which  would 
' seem  to  have  been  also  relurnwl  by  the  ludy.  Her  friends, 
however,  interfered,  and  she  w as  induce<l  nut  only  to  discon- 
tinue her  correspondence  with  Andre,  but  some  yi*ars  ufter 
I to  give  her  hand  to  another.  Meanwhile  AndrA  hud  be- 
come a clerk  in  a commercial  house  in  London.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Mis*  S.'s  marriage  he  deteniiiiuni 
to  quit  both  hi*  prnfe*.*Um  and  hi*  country,  and  having  pro- 
ciiretl  a commis.-ion  in  the  army,  he  pr*a*e«deilwith  his  regi- 
ment to  North  America,  then  the  scat  of  war  helwecii  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  new  field  of  enterprise  his 
talents  and  accomplishments  sixm  raistnl  him  to  disiinolion  : 
and  ho  attained  the  rank  of  major,  with  the  apfiiiiiimeiit  of 
adjutant-general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  tho 
summer  of  17ni)  Major  A mire  wa»  wlUi  the  troojw  which 
occupUnl  the  town  of  New  York  under  the  cmumainl  of  Ge- 
neral Sir  ll<-nry  Clinton,  when  the  intamous  Arnold,  who 
had  bi.*en  cnlrush'd  by  Wanhington  with  the  iiopirtunt  iKwi- 
tion  of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  alwul  60  miles  above 
New  '\'ork,  sent  over  to  tho  British  commander  his  ptxi- 
pusals  f«>r  delivering  that  fortrt‘sH  into  his  hands— a Kcheinc 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  might  not  improbably  Imve  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  On  Arnold’s  overtures  being  accepteil, 
Andr£  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  him. 
After  some  correspondence  under  feigned  names,  Andrf*  and 
Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  Friday  the  22d 
of  September,  when  everything  wa.*  arranged  fur  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary 
information  in  writing  was  put  into  Andre's  hands  to  be 
delivered  to  General  Clintun.  Unfortunately  ibr  Andr^,  the 
boatmen  wIki  had  brought  him  on  shore  from  the  English 
sloop  of  war  in  which  he  had  come  up  the  river,  having  had 
their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened,  refused,  although  ho 
boro  a flag  of  truce  from  (jeneral  Arnold,  to  convey  him 
back,  and  he  was  obliged  to  determine  upon  attempting  to 
make  his  way  to  New  York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  ho 
returned,  insistevl,  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  ex- 
change his  military  uniform  for  a plain  coat ; and  to  this 
Andr£  reluctantly  consented.  A person  of  the  name  of 
Smith  was  then  sent  away  with  him  a*  bis  guide,  and  they 
set  out  together  ; but  when  they  reached  the  next  po^t,  they 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding  niilrcr,  and  to  remain 
therefor  the  night  Next  morning  they  prereeded  on  their 
ioumey,  and  Smith  having  conducted  (lis  charge  till  tlu‘y 
had  come  within  view  of  the  English  line*,  led  him  a little 
below  Pine's  Bridge,  a village  on  the  (JnHon.  Andrr  rude 
on  alone  for  about  four  league*  fartlicr,  when  a*  lie  wa*  rii- 
tering  the  village  of  Jarrj  town,  his  horee  was  suddenly  taken 
hold  of  hy  tbrp«  mr>n.  who  tiimf*<l  out  to  belong  to  Uie  Now 
York  militia.  With  unscrountahle  imprudence,  Andrd 
assumed  that  they  were  of  the  English  party,  and  instead  of 
producing  his  passport  desired  them  not  to  detain  him,  as  he 
was  a British  otficer.  When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  ofl'er  of  his  watch 
and  tho  most  tempting  promises ; but  the  men  wore  not  to  bo 
britied,  and  having  found  the  important  papers  of  which  ho 
was  the  bearer  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  immediately  con- 
ducted him  to  tho  nearest  station.  His  first  anxiety  now  was 
f(^  the  safety  of  Arnold  ; and  he  contrived  to  prevail  upon 
the  officer  in  command,  who  mutt  have  been  a person  of 
ver)‘  little  perspicacity,  to  forward  a notice  of  lus  capture  to 
that  general,  hy  which  the  traiu>r  obtained  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  with  his  life.  Having  secured  this  point  Andre 
now  stated  who  he  was.  on  wlrirh  ho  was  amducted  to  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  at  Tuppan  orOrange  Town. 
On  the  2.5th.  his  ease  was  subinitteil  by  the  American  general 
to  the  consideration  of  a board  of  fourteen  general  otficers, 
among  whom  were  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  who  liad  re- 
centlv  arrived  wilhthc  tnxips  fmm  Franco.  Before  this  tribu- 
nal, Andri^  urged  that  ho  had  comeon  shore  under  the  sanction 
of  a passport,  or  Hag  of  truce,  transmitted  tn  him  by  Arnold, 
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who  waa,  at  the  time  of  ^rantin^  it,  a major-general  in  the 
American  army,  and  of  course  had  sufficient  authority  so  to 
act.  But  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  found  dis- 
guised and  bearing  a false  name  was  considered  as  taking 
from  him  the  IjciicIU  of  this  plea,  although  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  pi>ints  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands uf  Arnold,  under  \vhi>se  orders  he  was  while  he  l>orc 
his  Hag  of  truce.  The  derision  of  the  court-martial,  though 
the  memlters  do  not  upiM»ur  to  have  been  unanimous,  as  has 
sometimes  been  a»serl».*<l,  was  tiial  tho  prisuner  ought  to  be 
con»idere<l  us  a spy : and  ho  was  accordingly  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  Both  enlreaiies  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  Gviu*ral  Clinton  to  avert  hU  fate;  but  as 
riftaliation  was  not  taken  by  tije  execuliun  of  any  American 
prisoner,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  fell  even  by  the 
English  that  his  sentence  was  aa-ording  to  the  rules  uf 
martial-law.  He  lumstdf  exhibited  the  most  perfect  re- 
signation to  bis  fate,  and  does  not  ai\er  his  condemnation 
ap|tear  to  have  disputed  the  justice  of  the  decision  under 
which  he  was  to  sufTcr.  Ho  only  begged  that  his  death 
might  l>e  that  of  a soldier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  uf 
(he  delennination  of  the  court-martial  u|>on  this  |K>int;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  October,  ho  perceived  that  he  was  to  perish 
on  a gibiiet,  he  exduiracd,  * It  is  but  a momentary  pong,' 
and  gave  no  further  expression  to  his  feelings.  lie  died 
with  the  respect  even  of  those  who  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  execute  him.  ' Andr^,’  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  a friend,  ' has  mot  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a gal- 
lant officer.’  A monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory,  at 
the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

W hatever  the  Ixsiks  which  are  consickred  the  standard 
authorities  upon  international  law  may  say  in  reference  to 
such  a ca.se  as  that  of  Andre,  there  is  no  good  apology 
for  his  conduct.  To  say  that  he  acted  under  tho  orders 
of  nn  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  cannot  lie  considereil  as  any  exculpation.  There 
Would  1k)  no  security  for  an  army  or  a povemment  if  it  were 
not  to  be  at  lilierty,  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish 
persona  detected  in  devising  such  plots  us  this  of  Arnold 
and  Andre,  under  whatever  subterfuge  they  might  attempt 
to  shelter  themselves.  The  having  rcctmrse  to  the  use  of  a 
tlagof  truce,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  trick.  General  Ginton  and  Arnold  were  the  great 
culprits,  of  whom  tho  latter  only  has  received  his  due  share 
of^probrium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andr^  had  cherished  the  hopeless 
passion  which  had  driven  him  from  his  country  and  bis 
early  pursuits.  In  a letter  written  after  his  capture,  which 
has  been  printed,  bo  states  that  when  he  was  stripl  of  every- 
thing, he  had  concealed  tho  picture  of  HonoriaS  in  his 
mouth.  This  lady,  althougn  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  event,  had  died  of  consumption  only 
a few  months  before. 

This  unfurlunatc  officer  was  a person  of  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  painting  and 
music,  and  was  also  no  despicable  writer  of  verse.  His 
humorous  jiocra,  entitled  the  Cow-c/uue,  which  appeared  in 
three  siieressivo  p»irtioii9  at  New  York,  in  1780,  the  lost 
being  published  on  the  very  dny  on  which  its  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  i.s  a production  of  decided  talent.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Cowper  s John  G'i/pin,  which  celebrated  poem 
was  not  WTiltcn  till  some  years  later  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  subject  of  this  notice,  see  Miss 
Seward's  Afoitod^  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andre,  4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1781.  from  the  notes  and  letters  attached  to  which  wo 
have  taken  most  of  the  facts  of  his  private  history ; a pub- 
lication by  .Joshua  Helt  Smith,  Esq.,  (the  person  who  actesl 
as  liis  guide  on  his  return  to  New  York,)  entitled  An 
Authentic  Narrative  <f  the  Causee  which  led  to  the  Death  of 
Major  Andre,  8vo.,  London,  1808  ; and  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  I'.ncydofpcedia  Americana,  under  the  bead  of  * Arnold,  I 
Benedict.' 

ANDREA  VANNUCHI,  called  DEL  SARTO  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  a tailor  at  Florence,  was  born 
in  that  city,  in  the  year  1488.  He  was  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  design  by  Giovanni  Barile,  and  he  studied  sub- 
sequently in  the  school  of  Pietro  Cosirao.  lie  leamod  little 
more  from  these  masters  than  the  mechanical  practice  of  his 
art.  but  in  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandnijo,  and 
in  the  cartoons  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Loonnnlo  da  Vinci 
he  found  tho  princijial  olemenu  of  whatever  cxceUenco  he 


afterwards  attained.  His  powers  were  first  developed  m 
some  works  executed  in  conjunction  with  a friend  and 
fellow-student,  called  Francesco  Bigio,  for  the  churches  and 
convents  of  Florence;  but  the  great  picture  of  St.  John 
preaching,  entirely  by  his  own  hand,  established  bis  claim 
to  independent  reputation,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
work  which  immeifiately  followed,  tho  life  of  Filippo  Benlzi, 
in  ten  compartments,  for  tho  church  of  the  Servi,  entitled 
him  to  rank  with  any  competitor  in  his  native  city.  Siitnu- 
laleil  by  this  success,  Andrea  felt  anxious  to  try  his  strength 
with  his  great  contemporaries  at  Rome,  and  ocoonlingly 
made  a visit  to  that  city,  Vasari  relates,  that,  on  seeing  the 
paintings  of  Raffiielle,  ho  felt  so  humiliated,  that  he  re- 
turnefl  immediately  to  Florence,  without  staving  to  inves- 
tigate the  great  works  which  had  impressed  him  with  so 
iiaiuful  a sense  of  inferiority.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
lie  remained  in  the  imperial  city  a considerable  time,  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  the  study  of  Michel  Angelo, 
RufTaeile,  and  the  Antique  ; this  account  is  by  far  the  more 
probable,  especially  as  the  first  work.s  which  he  executed 
after  his  return  to  Florence  manifest  an  obvious  improve- 
ment ill  style.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  IX’scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and 
tho  ].,ast  Supper,  painted  for  tho  monastery  of  the  Salvi. 
Of  the  last  picture  Lau2i  relates,  tliat  during  the  siege  of 
Florence,  in  1529,  the  soldiers  having  got  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  and  having  demolished  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastery,  on  entering  the  refectory  were  struck  with  such 
reverence  at  the  sight  of  the  painting,  that  they  remained 
awhile  motionless,  and  then  returned,  without  committing 
anv  further  injury. 

I'he  increasing  reputation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  F'rancis  1.  to  visit  the  court  of  France, 
and  that  monarch  expressed  a wish  to  retain  him  altogetiier 
in  his  service.  The  political  troubles  of  his  osm  country, 
which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  art  a precarious  and  unprofit- 
able employment,  induced  Andrea  to  embrace  with  eager- 
ness the  proposal  of  the  French  monarch,  and  he  set  out  for 
his  court,  where  he  vva.s  received  with  the  most  flattering 
demonstraliuns  of  kindness  and  resn^t.  His  first  per- 
formance was  a portrait  of  the  Dauphin,  for  which  he  was 
paid  the  sum  of  3UU  gold  crowns , he  painted  also  for  the 
King  tho  superb  picture  of  the  Charity,  which  is  now  in 
the  French  museum.  A multitude  of  commissions  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  everv*  circum- 
stance seemed  to  conspire  for  his  honour  and  ai^vantage. 
He  was  engaged  on  a picture  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen- 
mother,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  by  earnest 
solicitations,  sent  by  his  wife  and  friends  from  Finrenee.  to 
return  to  that  city.  lie  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I. 
to  depart,  on  the  aiomrauco  that  tho  sole  purpose  of  bis 
journey  was  to  transport  his  family  to  France ; end  the 
king,  ^ing  desirous  to  avail  hiraimlt  of  Andreas  taste  and 
judgment  in  tho  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  intrusted  him 
with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Andrea  was  perhaps,  originally,  neither  prolligate  nor  un- 
principled ; but  his  character  was  impaired  by  that  want  of 
mural  firmness,  which,  beginning  in  weakness,  too  often 
ends  in  viee.  His  wife  was  improvident,  and  he  was  sur- 
rtmndod  by  dissipated  acquaintances;  and  he  expended  in 
a round  of  expensive  pleasures,  not  only  the  money  with 
which  Francis  1.  had  lilierally  rewonlod  his  «*rvices,  hut 
that  also  which  the  monarch  had  consigned  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  objects  for  his  museum.  Of  course,  ho 
never  returne<l  to  France.  Indigence  came  upon  him.  and 
the  remorse  witli  which  ho  was  continually  tormented  from 
the  consciousness  of  ingratitude  towards  his  royal  benefactor, 
was  aggravate,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  liis  gay  friends, 
but  by  that  of  his  wife  also,  who  ffed  from  him.  leaving  him 
a prey  to  despondency  and  distress.  His  altiiciions  were 
terminated  by  the  pla^e  which  visited  Florenco  in  1530, 
and  carried  him  off  m his  forty-second  year. 

I The  genuine  productions  of  Andrea  del  Rarto  arc  not 
frequently  seen  out  of  Florence,  but  th**r  abound  in  the 
, churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  U»«t  city.  His  style  is 
I so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  was  the  natural  bent 
I of  his  mind.  He  was  not  incapable,  when  the  subject  de- 
I roanded  it,  of  impressing  his  works  with  an  air  of  stem 
grandeur,  whether  in  relation  to  the  style  of  design,  or  to 
the  effect  of  cAiar’  o.trwro  ; but  his  mure  general  character- 
istics are  tliose  of  harmony  and  suavity;  hU  colouring  is 
I sometimes  most  delicately  tender.  He  was  so  expert  in 
I mechanical  practice,  that  a copy  made  by  him  of  a portrait 
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of  Loo  X.,  by  Uaffoellc,  iloroivotl  ovon  Ginlio  Romano, 
although  ho  ha'l  insjHvtotl  the  projins-i  of  the  orlKinal. 
and  had  o\*on  in  the  execution  uf  it.  One  of 

the  most  pleasing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures,  nlihough 
hy  no  means  an  example  of  his  general  sf%le,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  liOUvru  at  l^aris,  in  which 
St.  Joseph  reposes  on  a Kack  of  corn.  The  panegyrists 
<»f  Andrea  have  asserte«l  tliat  if  he  had  Ktudiisl  longer 
in  Home,  he  would  probably  have  rivulle«l  llw*  great 
work*  of  UHfTaello  and  Michel  Angelo;  but  without  eon- 
ccfling  such  exir.ivagant  praise,  it  is  quite  enougli  for  his 
reputation  that  he  .estahlished  it  while  those  great  artists 
wore  still  prai  listng,  ami  that  his  name  has  kept  its  place 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  taste,  during  a lap>o  of  tliree 
hundrtxl  year*. 

ANI)11k.\SBKRG,  (Mount  of  St.  Andrew,)  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  mountain-towns  of  the  Upper  Harx, 
is  situated  in  tlie  province  of  Oruhonhagen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  crow'os  an  eminence  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  feet  al>ovo  the  level  of  (he  sea.  The 
neighbourhood  is  rich  in  mines,  yielding  silver,  cop|>er,  iron, 
cobalt,  anil  arsenic:  and  these,  as  well  as  the  spinning  of 
yarn,  lace-making,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  afforn  profitable 
employment  to  its  inhabitants,  who  are  alnno  4000  in  num- 
bi>r.  Ithasapublic  school  for  the  middling  classes.  In 
1728  a piece  of  silver  ore,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  wjis 
found  in  one  of  the  mines  near  the  town,  and  prosonte<l  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Gottingen,  from  which  it 
was,  however,  stolen  in  1783.  Andreaslwrg  lies  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Cr>slar.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  Harr,  at  which  slate  is  found. 

ANOREEWA,  (also  callud  Rndery  or  Endri,)  is  a 
principality  of  the  Kumiikian  Tartars,  lying  along  the 
Ansma,  lietwecn  the  river  Ak^ai  and  the  Caspian;  about 
25  miles  west  of  the  hst-montioned  sea.  It  forms  at  i 
present  one  of  the  districts  composing  the  goventment  j 
of  Caucasia  in  Russia  in  Asia,  and  embraces  the  ponin-  ^ 
sula  and  gulf  of  Agraschanskoi.  Its  surface  present* 
an  intermixture  of  j'ertilo  plains  and  ari'l  wastes  of 
sand ; produces  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters  : 
and  springs  of  naphtha.  Andreewa  is  likewise  the  name 
given  to  its  capital,  and  is  the  mart  to  which  the  Les- 
ghinn  tribe.*  resort  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  depredations.  It  is  an  open  town  situated 
on  tile  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains 
upwards  of  3000  houses,  u iih  a population,  which  is  stated 
l»y  some  writers  at  12,000,  and  by  others  at  15,000  wmls. 
Andreewa  was.  not  long  since,  an  avnwtNl  asylum  for  all  the 
vagabond*  and  frcelHioters  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and 
is  to  this  day  a thriving  market  fur  the  sale  of  slaves. 
In  this  lost  respect  it  runs  a miserable  race  of  competition 
with  the  town  of  Aksjii,  on  the  river  of  that  name  and  in  the 
same  principality.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  Mohammedan 
schools,  to  which  the  Circassian  Mollahs  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion. Though  little  deserving  the  ti.nme  of  education,  yet 
the  smattering  of  reading  ana  writing  which  they  here  ac- 
quire, is  sufficient  to  furnish  them,  upon  their  return  amongst 
Iheir  fellow-eountry’men,  with  the  means  of  keeping  the 
tenets  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedanism  alive  in  their 
bosoms,  and  thus  maintaining  a wall  of  separation  between 
ihc  native  and  his  heretic  fellow-subject  of  the  Greek  faith. 

ANDREOSSI,  Count,  was  born  at  Castclnaudary  in  the 

rorince  of  I.,angued(x*,  in  March,  1761.  His  family  was  of 

tnlian  descent.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  shared  in  the  general  onthu*iiasm  fur  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  he  afterwords  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  whero  he  distinguisheci  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  in  ) 796.  Ho  next  iunowc<l  Bonaparte 
to  Eg)  pt,  where  he  took  a conspicuou.*  part  l>oth  in  the  mili- 
tary bud  the  scientific  labours  of  that  celebrated  expedition. 
He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and 
wrote  several  memoirs,  Qn  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  On  the  fal- 
ley  nf  the  Natrtjn  Lake,  On  the  H'aterless  Rircr,  &c.  'When 
Bonaparte  returned  v>cret!y  to  France,  Andreossi  was  one  of 
the  few  officer*  who  at»utmpanicKl  him,  and  ho  ever  after 
proved  devoted  to  the  fortaucs  of  his  great  commander. 
Andreossi  sen  ed  in  the  so-called  CHllo-Batavinn  army  under 
Augercau  on  the  bank.*  of  the  Mayue.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens  ho  was  sent  as  ambas«ulor  to  England.  When 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  Andrwssi  Tins  made 
iiispi^ctor-general  of  artillery,  and  a count  of  the  new  empire. 
He  went  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  having 


quiltiHl  his  nn-t  when  t]ic  war  broke  out  again  Ivclwecn 
.Austria  ami  France  in  lS«i9.  he  was  present  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  ami  was  app«iinte<l  governor  of  Vienna  after 
the  taking  of  that  city.  He  was  next  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoniiin  Forte,  in  which  irapurlant  situation  he  won 
the  gencrul  esti'cm  of  both  Franks  and  Turks.  After  the 
, abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Louis  recalled  An- 

, drcosj»i  from  Constantincnle,  and  sent  hfm  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  St.  Loui*.  Andreossi  was  living  in  retirement 
I when  Napoleon  lauded  from  Elba,  but  he  then  apj>eareii 
! again  on  the  political  stage  to  assist  his  old  master  in  his 
i last  struggle.  He  was  created  a peer  during  the  hundred 
I dav*.  After  the  battle  of  Wulcrloo  he  withdrew  again  to 
private  life,  and  busied  liimself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interesting  memoirs  w hich  ho  hail  written  during  hi.* 
residence  in  Turkey.  His  work  on  Constantin<»plc  et  le 
Hoiij>hnre  de  Thrace  is  deserve<lly  esteemed.  His  memoir 
On  the  Springs  and  ConJuifs  hy  trhich  Comlantinnple  ie 
supplied  trifh  If  ater,  contains  much  curious  information  on 
the  art  of  hydraulics  ns  proclist'd  by  tlio  Turk*.  Andreossi 
had  written  al.so  in  1810  a History  of  the  Canal  of  Imh- 
enedftr,  in  which  ho  claimed  for  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Franijois  Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planning  of 
tliat  great  work,  which  had  till  then  been  ascribwl  to  the  en- 
gineer Riquet.  This  book  was  the  otTn*inu  of  much  contro- 
versy with  Riquet's  descendunts.  in  which  the  aslmnomer, 
De  la  Landc.  sideii  with  the  latter.  Count  AndrcH>^t,i  died 
in  Septemlwr,  1828,  at  Montauban. 

ANDREW,  kings  of  Hungnr)-.  [Sec  HrNo.iRY.l 

ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostle*,  the  brother  of 
St.  Ffter.  Hi*  father's  name  was  Janus.  From  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John  s Go.*pc„  he  appear*  to  have  l>een  one 
of  the  follower*  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  tlie 
call  of  Jesus,  being  the  flr*l  discijile  whom  the  Saviour  is 
recordctl  to  have  received.  Amirew  introducrtl  Peter  to 
Jesus.  According  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Murk,  Je*us 
found  Peter  and  Andrew  together,  following  llu*ir  occupa- 
tion of  fishermen,  as  ho  was  walking  by  the  wa  of  Galilee, 
and  called  them,  when  they  Immcxliately  left  their  nets  .-iml 
followed  liim ; hut  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
wirae  time  after  the  first  intcniew  reeortlcd  by  St.  .Inhn. 
Tlml  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  a.s  the  disciple  who  in- 
timated the  presence  of  the  lad  with  tlie  ft-w  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  the  miracle  of  feeding  tho  five  thousand 
was  performed.  Such  is  nearly  all  that  is  statc<l  rcspiTt- 
ing  this  apostle  in  Scripture. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  have  professed  to 
give  us  accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  Acconling  to  Theoflorct,  he  employed  himself  for 
some  years  in  journeying  and  preaching  the  faitli  through- 
out Greece;  but  Euseliiu*.  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
Scythia  as  the  province  of  liis  missionary  labours.  Tho 
common  statement,  however,  is.  that  ho  suffered  martynlom 
at  PalrtD,  now  Patras.  In  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death 
hy  order  of  Egrens,  the  pro-emisul  of  that  province.  Tho 
y«?nr  in  which  this  event  took  place  is  not  mentioned;  hut 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  J-ntin  ehiirch  the  festival 
eoromemoralive  of  it  i*  held  on  the  30th  of  November.  Tho 
notion  that  6t.  Andrew  suffered  on  a cross  nf  the  form  of 
the  letter X,  appears  to  l>e  of  considerable  antiquity:  but 
the  oldest  writer*  say  that  bn  was  imiled  to  an  olive- 
tree.  They  used  to  kc4‘p.  in  the  chun-h  of  St.  Victi»r,  at 
Marseilles,  what  was  affirmed  to  bo  tho  very  cross  on  which 
he  had  been  fiusiiendcd  ; it  wa*  enclosed  in  a silver  shrine, 
and  w*as  of  tho  common  form,  that  i*,  with  oue  limb  jh-t 
pendirular,  and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  Scottish  historian,  Fordun,  deliver.*  a legend  respect- 
ing the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  which  several  nf  hi*  countiy- 
men  have  copied.  In  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  rentiuy,  it 
seems,  the  bones  of  the  saint,  which  still  remained  at 
Patr»,  were  in  the  nisUKly  of  Regulus,  an  abUil,  or,  as 
other  accounts  style  him,  a hishop,  rf  the  Greek  eliurch. 
In  l)«e  year  .145,  the  Kinpenw  Cmistautiu.*  II.  gave  onlcr* 
that  lhc*e  precious  remains  should  Ih*  hnmght  to  Coii*t:uiti- 
nople ; hut  on  the  thinl  night  l*efore  they  vvero  removed, 
an  angel  appeared  in  a vision  to  Regulus,  and  ordered  him 
to  abstract  from  the  ehe.st  in  which  they  were  kept  the 
upper  liono  of  one  of  the  arms,  three  of  the  fingers  of  llio 
[ right  hand,  ami  the  pan  of  oue  of  the  knees.  Some  «c- 
I counts  add  a tooth  to  the  list  of  item*.  Regulus  having 
done  as  he  was  conimandwl.  was,  some  years  after,  diroefed 
by  another  vision  to  take  hi*  departure,  with  tho  relics, 
from  Patno;  and,  having  accordingtr  set  out,  he  was,  afUu 
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a long:  vova"o,  ssbipaTerlied  with  his  companions  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Anilrews,  in  Kifesliiro,  then  fonninff  part  of  Utc  tern* 
fcr)'  of  ih(j  Piets.  the  Piclish  kintr.  received  the 

stnm|;ers  M'ith  ^reat  hospitality;  utid  by  thc-ir  instrimien* 
(ality,  he  and  his  subjects  were  so«>ii  after  converted,  when 
a Christian  church  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  mis* 
sionaries  bad  l)eon  driven  on  shore,  and  was  di*<licated  to 
the  apostle,  the  fra^mcnls  of  M-hose  skeleton  they  liad 
brought  with  them.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  assumption  of  St.  An- 
drew by  the  Scotch  as  their  patron  s:iint. 

Several  of  the  fathers,  but  j»one  earlier  than  tjie  seventh 
rentur)',  cite  a book  calle«l  the  Ads  o/  St.  Andrettt  pn>- 
fes-sing  to  be  written  by  that  ap'J.stle,  but  which  they  con- 
demn as  a forgery  of  the  Manicheans,  or  other  heretics. 
There  is  still  extant  a narrativo  bearing  this  title,  but  pro- 
fc.ssing  to  be  written  bv  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Achaia, 
and  entirely  difterent  from  the  former.  It  may  be  fbund  in 
tlie  sixth  volume  of  SuriuVs  I Sunoiorum,  and  in  other 
collections  indicated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Cod^x  AjfO^ 
cn/j>htis  Aon’  Tedamenti.  Mention  is  also  made  in  a de- 
cree of  Pope  Golasius  II.*  who  nourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a Gospel  of  St.  Andrew.  His 
holiness  condemns  it  us  spurious ; but  it  does  not  now  exist. 

ANDKKW,  (ST  ) [See  Islk  or  BottnBO.v.) 

ANDREWS,  (ST.)  on  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coast  of  Fifeshire,  and  on  the  small  bay  of  St.  Andrews, 
llie  dirc<-tiun  of  the  side  of  the  Iwy  «>n  which  tho  city  stands 
is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  Si.  Andrews  is  open  to  the 
N.E,  winds,  which  prevail  greatly  in  April  and  May, 
nml  bring  with  tliL'cn  cold,  unpleasant  vapours,  which  load 
the  air  and  check  vegetation.  The  climate  is,  however, 
in  general  liealthy,  except  for  persons  who  arc  liahle  to 
rhcuniuiism,  or  have  weak  lungs.  Since  tho  establishment 
of  hot  Iwths,  tho  city  has  been  much  frequented  as  a favourite 
watering  <piartcr. 

Tho  town  stands  on  a lofty  clilT  or  rock,  and  on  a sort  of 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  bay  and  the  'bum  of  Kinnes*,' 
or  the  ‘Nether  Biini,*  a small  stream  which,  skirting  the  town  , 
on  tho  southern  and  eastern  sides,  forms  at  its  mouth,  a 
harliour,  guarde<l  by  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  300  tons  at  spring-tides.  On  the  N.W.ofthc  town,  * the 
Links,'  uneven  downs  formed  hv  the  sea,  stretch  away 
fur  nearly  two  miles  to  tho  mouth  of  tho  river  Eden,  and 
are  used  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised. 
There  are  similar  downs  S.E.  of  tho  town.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  tho  town  stands  is  occupied  by 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  by  some  other  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity.  From  this  part,  tho  three  main 
streets,  North  Street.  Market  Street,  and  South  Street  or 
Shoegale,  diverge ; the  principal  and  roost  southern  of  them, 
South  Street,  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  These  three 
streets  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  I.,aiiCH  or 
Wynds.  There  was  once  a fburth  street,  called  Swallow 
Street,  running  to  the  north  of  tho  others  and  inhabited 
cl»ie(ly  by  the  merchants,  but  this  has  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  it  is  occupie<l  by  a public  walk  called  the  ' Scores.* 

Before  the  Refortnation,  St.  Andrews  was  an  opulent 
and  commercial  city.  To  its  annual  fair,  which  commenced 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  lasted  several  weeks,  from 
‘200  to  300  vessels  from  all  parts  of  tho  commercial  world 
resorted.  When  the  town  was  in  its  most  nourishing 
state,  in  tho  (Ifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  were  in  it  sixty  or  seventy  1>akers,  and  as 
many  brewers.  After  the  Reformation,  it  gradually 
decayed,  and  moreover  suffered  in  tbe  great  civil  war : so 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  thus  spoke  of  it, 

‘ One  of  iU  streets  is  now  lost ; and  in  those  that  remain. ' 
there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and  I 
gloomy  depopulation.'  | 

By  the  exertions  of  individuals,  however,  a considerable  ; 
revival  has  been  effected,  and  many  additional  improve- , 
ments  are  in  progress.  The  principal  street  is  well  built, 
straight  and  broad : and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  tltc  . 
liouses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  commonly  three  stories 
high  ; while  the  lightness  of  the  numerous  modern  odinccs 
diminishes  the  sombre  appearance  resulting  from  tho , 
general  antiquity  of  the  buildings. 

The  parish  Church  of  St.  Andrews  is  m South  Street, 
and  is  a spacious  stnnture.  llrst  erected  in  1112,  and 
repairiMl,  or  rather  rebuilt  in  17ti7,  It  U 162  feet  long,  and 
63  brr>%d,  and  will  accommodate  2i00  persons  : on  tlve 
wall  inside,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop 


Sharp,  erected  by  his  son,  exhibiting,  in  mde  sculpture, 
the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  prHalo,  and  setting  forth 
his  praises  in  along  inscripiion.  There  is  a spire  to  tho 
church.  T1k‘  clvapel  of  St.  Sulvutor's  college  is  a hand- 
some edifice  with  a Gothic  front,  sitnatifl  in  North  Street. 
Within  is  the  hntnlsomc  monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
founder  of  the  college.  It  is  the  jilnce  of  worship  for  the 
pariah  of  St.  J>.‘fmard,  which  compri.ses  a few  districts  In 
the  town  and  ueighl>ourho(xI ; ami  the  ministry  of  which 
was  lor  a long  peno<l  held  by  the  principal  of  the  United 
College,  hut  thi.s  is  not  tho  case  now.  There  are  three  dis- 
senting places  of  worship,  one  Episcopal,  the  others  belong- 
ing to  the  Burghers  and  Indewndt-iUs.  The  town  house, 
or  toll>ooth.  is  in  tlie  centre  of  Market  Street ; and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest,  but  little  else 
worthy  of  notice.  St.  Andrews  was  made  a Royal  Burgh 
in  1 14*0:  the  magistracy  consists  of  a provost,  a dean  of  guild 
and  four  baillies.  Tho  town,  cotyointly  with  Cupar,  An* 
sfruther  Easter,  Anstruthcr  Wester,  Crail,  Kilnuiny,  and 
Pittenween,  sends  one  nmniber  to  parliament.  The  trade 
of  St  Andrews  Is  small.  In  1792.  a factory  fur  sewing 
and  tambouring  muslin  wa.n  established,  which  gave 
employment  to  above  100  girls  os  apprentices  ; but  as  this 
branch  of  industry  is  unnuticc<l  in  later  authoritie.s,  it  is 
probably  extinct.  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  was 
estahlisned  alwut  a year  after,  and  promised  to  become  «m- 
siderable ; but  this  has  also  been  given  up.  A great 
number  of  golf  balls  are  made.  About  4U00  anittmlly 
arc  used  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  about  fiflotl 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  ami  other  plturcs.  801110 
ten  or  cloven  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  and  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coa.sting  trade  ; and  eight  or  ten  b<^ts  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrews,  which  extends  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
was  in  1%31,  5621.  There  are  five  fairs  in  tlio  year. 

The  uhiversity  of  St.  Andrews  consists  at  present  of  two 
colleges  ; viz.  tho  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard  (formerly  distinct),  ifi  which  the  several  branches 
of  general  literature  and  science  are  taught ; and  the  New 
College,  or  St.  Mary's,  which  is  appnqirinttsl  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  or  of  kindreil  subjects,  and  is  attended  solelv  by 
theological  students.  Tlicre  is  no  medical  or  legal  school 
connected  with  either  college. 

This  university,  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1411,  by  Henry  W.inllaw.then  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  grmit«Nl  a charter  with  the  immnnitios 
and  powers  usually  grunted  to  universities,  to  an  associution 
of  certain  men  of  learning,  who  ha<l  about  a year  before 
commenced  a course  of  public  lectures  on  divinity,  the  civil 
and  canon  laws,  logic,  and  phii(>sonhy ; and  had  attracted 
a considerable  concourse  of  stuuents.  Tho  charter  of 
Bislwp  Wardlaw  was  confirmed  by  the  wpe;  and  in  1431, 
further  immunities  were  granted  by  king  James  I.  «>f 
.Scotland,  and  ratifio<l  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  sent 
of  the  university  nt  this  jK'riml  was  tlio  Rpt>t  where  St. 
Mary's  College  now  stands,  ami  was  called  the  Pmdagogy.* 

St.  Salvator's  College  was  fmmded  in  1455,  or  1458, ‘H>y 
James  Kenne<ly.  jiephew  of  James  L,  and  successor  of 
Wardlaw  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  endowed  with 
sufficient  revenues  fiw  the  maintenance  of  a principal,  six 
fellows,  and  six  poor  scholars.  Tho  buildings  of  this  cvdlego 
in  North  Sireet,  fonit  a quadrangle  of  230  feet  long  by  1 hO 
broad,  into  which  quadrangle  you  enter  from  the  south  by  a 
gatew'ay,  over  which  is  a steeple  156  feet  high,  ami  a clock 
to  the  right  of  tho  gateway  is  the  chapel  already  mrntiunc*!. 
The  buildings  of  this  college  having  gone  very  much  to 
decay,  a grant  has  been  made  by  governmtuil.  and  a new 
alruc'rurc  has  l>cen  erected  on  the  east*  side  of  the  (jua«lr.mgle. 
St.  Salvator's  College  is  the  seal  of  tbe  Unitetl  Collego. 

St.  Leonard's  College  was  founde«i  in  151 2.  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  and  endowed  by  him  from  the  rovemus  i.f  ,vn 
hospital  for  pilgrims,  from  tho  fumN  of  the  pimsli  of  St. 
Leonards.t  and  from  property  of  his  own.  The  hefore- 
mentione»l  hwpital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 

In  174  7,  it  wa.s  found  expe<liont  to  unite  the  two  cullcges. 
The  joint  establishment  was  accordingly  transferred  to 

* K Ktxnl  Hftil  txen  oa  thh  fpot  erm  thr  SMndaluM  cfltio 

ntitvrraily.  but  it  wu  by  IhnI  InttiUitlou. 

■i  •rrin*  to  hnro  art  njuirt  tli<>  mciinm  <lrfUnrt|  frw  tl..^ 

rolb-rf.  nnd  t*  hiiT*-  «aatr>l  th*  Brrt  chartft  in  U55:  tbe  »,>?ord  cburt,-r  it 
d4t>‘d  in  ItSS.  TkU  ln»t  U trry  luuf,  Mni  ewnUiu*  aU  ihc-  ttatulra  of  ll,o 

i,w:— la  Sinclair**  .VTatiif/cit/^^coaat  it  it  ttaUnl.  iliat 
tin  pftfitb  Wat  moUiblj  fimb«l  alwut  Um  Ium  vf  Uie  erveUon  e(  Uw  coU»|«-. 
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8t.  Salvator's,  and  the  buildings  of  St.  Leonard's  vers 
Sold,  and  ronverted  into  dwelling-houses. 

St.  Mary's  Coliego  was  formed  out  of  the  original 
seminary  or  pa*dagogy  of  Bishitp  'VVardlaw,  by  James 
Beaton.  Anhbi-hnp  of  St.  Andrews  (for  the  see  had  been 
made  arehiepiM‘onai  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennedy's  suc- 
cessor) ; and  his  dl•^^gnH  were  rurthor  carried  on  by  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  archbishop’s  nt-pliew  and  successor  in  the  see, 
and  by  Art'hbishop  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  the  cardinal. 
The  enlargement  of  the  pedagogy  by  Archbishop  Beaton 
op)K*ars  to  have  been  begun  in  1538.  In  1579,  the  college 
was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan.  The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, on  the  st»uth  side  of  South  Stn-’ct ; and  have  lately 
been  substantially  and  tastefully  re)iaiix‘d. 

The  curriculum,  or  ('nurse  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends 
over  four  sessions.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  College,  and  the  session  lusts  from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tolnir  to  the  bi*ginning  of  May.  St,  Mary's  College  has 
three  pnil‘cs«)rs,  vix.,  of  divinity,  church  history,  and 
oriental  languages,  besides  a principal,  who  also  reads  lec- 
turt's  on  diunity  : and  the  complete  course  of  a stu'lent 
includes  four  years,  but  the  session  is  only  of  four  months. 
The  study  of  mathematics  has  always  fonued  a principal 
bratidi  of  itislrncii«in  at  St.  Andrews. 

In  each  <»f  the  coilegesare  lodging-ruums  for  the  students, 
which  ha\  e In'en  now  for  some  time  unoccupied  : and  there 
are  bursaries  or  en(lowments.  entitling  the  holders  to  a cer- 
tain incinnc  f>r  .so  many  years.  Fifty-five  belong  to  the 
United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St.  Mary's.  {Joum.of 
Kduc,  vol.  iv..  p.  30.)  The  students  of  St.  Mary  's  pay  no 
fees.  The  emoluments  of  the  profeswrs  arise  from  their 
salaries,  or,  at  the  Unitc<l  College,  from  lliese  with  their  fees 
in  addition.  The  numl>er  of  students  at  the  university  was, 
in  I^i26-*J7,  320.  {Journ.  of  Edw..)  Those  who  belong  to 
the  United  College  are  requir'd  to  attend  divine  service 
twice  in  the  Sunday  at  the  college  chapel ; except  in  the 
case  of  Dissenters,  who  are  allowed  to  attend  their  own 
plitres  of  worship. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  College  arc  somewhat  more 
than  3000/.  ncr  amiutu,  including  the  sums  received  on 
account  of  tiio  bursaries;  the  dibbursenients  in  1823  (the 
latest  statement  given  in  the  re|>ort  of  the  cotnmissioners 
ap|x>intC4l  by  royal  authority,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
Scotch  universities)  rather  uxcevtled  the  income;  and 
there  is  besides  a considerable  debt.  Tlio  revenue  of  St. 
Mary's,  on  tlio  average  for  seven  years  before  1826,  was 
rather  greater  than  the  (*x{>eudiU>n.>.  and  amounted  to 
above  £1000.  The  university  lias  little  projiorty  distinct 
from  that  pus^u-^sed  by  the  colleges  individually,  except 
the  library,  which  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work 
entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  and  contained  upwurd.s  of 
40.000  volumes  m 18^10.  Tliu  ofllcer  of  highest  dignity  is 
the  chancellor,  but  his  olTico  is  merely  honorary  : the  n ,:tur 
(who  is  appointed  by  tho  prim-ijaU.  thu  prufesMirs,  and  by 
the  students  of  theology,  and  of  moml  and  natural  philo- 
sophy) U the  acting  head.  IJo  U apjvointed  annually,  and 
one  of  the  principals,  or  of  tho  professors  of  divinity  or 
church  history,  must  bu  elected.  He  is  pncsos  of  the 
senatus  academicus,  by  which  bcxly,  consisUng  of  the 
principal  and  professorH  of  each  college,  all  thu  academical 
degrees  are  conferred.  The  nourishing  tradu  once  carried 
on  in  medical  degrees  has  licen  given  up.  A grammar- 
school,  and  a school  for  English  writing  and  arithmetic, 
are  under  the  patronage  of  tho  corporation.  Dr.  Bell, 
the  founder  of  the  Madras  systeio  of  ^ucatiuii,  has  given 
a splendid  donation  of  4j,U0(i/.,  3 per  cent,  atock,  fur 
tlio  esUiblishiucnt  of  a oomprehenaivo  seminary  of  educa- 
tion in  this  his  naliro  city,  to  W called  the  Madras  Col- 
lege. The  buildings  for  this  school,  forming  a largo  and 
handsome  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street,  some 
distance  west  from  St.  Mary's  College,  arc  nearly  completed. 

Tlio  anti(|intit*s  of  St.  Andrews  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. 1 hose  which  aru  eociesia.stiral  stand  near  together 
just  by  the  harbour.  The  most  antient  is  the  chapel,  (si 
tuatiHi  alwut  forty  yards  S.K.  of  the  cathedral,)  the  ibun- 
daiion  of  which  tlie  legend  ascribes  to  St.  Regulus,  (com- 
monly called  St.  Rule.)  llie  traditionary  founder  of  tho 
place,  but  which  is  pruliably  1000  ycara  old  at  least.  The 
story  is,  that  a holy  person,  the  abbot  of  a monastery  at  Patro). 
(Patras,)  in  Acbaia,  having  Ih-'cii  warned  in  a dream  tu 
depart  without  delay  to  an  i-dand  called  Albion,  situated  in 
tha  fartUcat  exUenuty  of  the  Western  world.  »el  sad  with 


seventeen  monks  and  three  nuns,  carrying  with  him  some 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew ; and  was  wreckeil  in  tho  bay  now 
called  St.  Andrews,  (the  shores  of  which  were  then  covered 
with  wood,  and  infested  with  huge  wild  lioars,)  and  luat  all 
except  his  companions  and  the  precious  reli(*s.  He  sut'ceeded 
in  converting  the  King  of  tlio  Pict.s.  who  then  governed  this 
part  of  the  country,  (near  the  end  of  tho  fourth  century;) 
and  the  grateful  prince  crectert  for  the  iiaint  the  chapel  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  of 
tho  chapel,  inclosing  an  area  of  thiriy-ono  and  a half  feet  by 
twenty-five.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  east  to  west.  At 
tho  west-end  is  Uie  tower,  a square  bujltling  with  a base  of 
twenty  feet  each  way,  (mcasurcfl  outside  of  the  walls,)  and 
It)8  feet  high.  Tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  Gothic  architiciure 
in  these  ruins,  which  arc  doubtless  verv’ antient.  Adjuluing 
the  west  side  of  the  tower  w as  another  chai>cl  of  which  no 
part  remains. 

The  calliedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in 
building,  (a.d.  1159,  or  1161  to  1318,1  and  was  demolished 
in  one  day,  in  .Tunc  1559,  by  a moh  excited  by  a H>rmun 
of  the  celebrated  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gable  with  its 
two  towers  is,  however,  still  standing;  and  there  remains 
also  one  of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  bouth 
wall  from  the  western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  mwers  are  each  lUO 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  summit ; they  rose  om*i- 
derahty  above  the  roof  of  the  church.  Thu  architecture 
varies,  Saxon  and  Gothic  (or  late  Norman  and  early 
English)  being  intermixed.  Thu  western  end  was  of  later 
erection,  and  in  a much  richer  and  mure  ornamented  stvlo 
than  the  other;  and  exceeded  it  in  width  by  ten  or  twcUe 
feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
measured  from  tbc  unevenness  of  the  ground,  was  350 
feel,  (Sinclair's  Siattstioil  Account  of  ScotUindA  or  370  feet, 
{Grier$on,  and  Beauties  of  ScoUatid.)  and  the  breadth  of  the 
transept  from  north  to  south  was  160  fivt,  (Sinclair  s Slatvt- 
ticai  Account  of  Sco/Zuni/,)  or  180  feet,  (Gnerson.)  The 
stono  is  by  no  means  of  so  durable  a nature  as  that  with 
which  St.  Regulus's  chapel  is  built ; and  tho  dilapidation 
has  been  further  incn'ased  by  the  use  of  tho  materials  for 
later  erections.  The  ruined  chun'h  of  St.  lA'unard's  adjoins 
tho  college  of  that  name. 

An  extensivo  wall  aUmt  870  yards  in  length,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick,  with  sixte(;u  round  or  6<;uara 
turrets  at  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn 
(the  founder  of  St.  Leonard’s  College)  in  the  lH;giiming  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  enduse  for  nearly  tho  whole  of 
Tlicir  circuit  tlie  grounds  of  the  great  priory  uf  St.  Andrews, 
which  had  bi'cii  erected  aliout  a.d.  1 120.  The  enclusure  is 
aliout  eightoi'u  acres,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  ratho- 
dral  and  St.  Rule's  chapel,  besides  thu  relics  of  some  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  This  wall  having  been 
constructinl  of  durable  stone  is  tolerably  entire,  and  has 
three  gates  still  standing;  one,  a stately  gothic  arch,  fronts 
the  end  of  Soulli  Street.  « 

There  an'  some  relu'S  of  two  monasteries,  one  of  the  Do- 
niinicans.  foundinl  by  Binhop  AVi)^hart  in  1274,  and  the 
other  of  the  Ob>ervantincs  (a  spitcies  of  Franciscans), 
founded  bv  Bishop  Kennedy  at  least  15U  years  later.  Part 
of  one  of  tiu'se  cdifict'S,  though  it  is  nut  decided  to  which  of 
tho  order*  it  lidunged,  is  Used  for  (he  gratuuiar-»'hool,  and 
stands  in  Soutli  Street,  about  2U0  yard*  from  tho  west 
port;  it  has,  however,  been  entirely  m«xleriri.sed.  Another 
frugnient  of  the  same  convent  with  an  areliod  roof  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  spcH-imon  of  }M>inted  archi- 
tecture in  St.  Andrews,  llio  oilier  cunveiit  was  ubmt  lUO 
yanl*  from  the  west  |»ort  of  North  Street  outside  of  the  town. 
Both  were  demolished  in  oonK>(|uetico  of  Knox's  preaching 
in  June,  1559,  when  (he  catliedrul  was  destniyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St,  Andrew's  Bay.  on  a ridge  or  cliff, 
washed  on  the  N.  and  E.  side*  by  the  sea  arc  the  ruins  of 
thu  castle,  which  sen'e  a*  a l.ind-inark  to  seamen.  There 
are  some  pnrti  of  the  wall*  standing  un  the  N.  and  E.,  but 
Olliers  have  fallen  from  tho  cncroacluuent  of  the  sea,  which 
ha*  here  gained  considerably  on  the  land,  while  a little  way 
N.W.  of  (he  castle,  (on  * tliu  Links, ) as  wo  have  seen,  it 
has  thrown  up  earthy  matter.  The  keep  or  donjon  at  the 
north- went  corner  is  entire.  This  castle  was  built  by  Bishop 
Roger  about  a.d.  1209,  and  subser;uently  enlarged.  In 
1336,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edwan!  HI.  of  Eng- 
land; re-Ukun  the  fuSlow'ir.g  year,  and  nearly  demolished 
BLdiop  Trail  repaired  it  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  became  the  episcopal  residenoe.  It  WM 
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further  ropairM  and  beautifio<l,  and  new  works  were  erected 
by  Canlinal  Beatnn  in  1546;  but  it  was  demolished  by 
an  act  of  council  in  or  about  1547,  and  though  it  was  again 
partially  repaired  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  it  never  re- 
covered frmn  this  overthrow. 

In  the  cliff  between  the  harbour  and  the  eastlo  is  a sin- 
gular cave,  consisting  of  two  apartments. 

St.  Amlrewswas  tne  scone  of  several  remarkable  events, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Reroruiation  in  Scotland.  The 
tiros  of  |)ersecution  were  repeatedly  kindled,  for  the  town 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
stronghold  of  tlic  Catholics.  Here  in  1527  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, the  first  Prf)tc»taiH  martyr  in  Scotland,  wo.s  burned  ; and 
in  1545,  Wishart,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Si’otrh 
reformers,  suffered;  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  then  archbishop, 
looking  on  from  a window  of  the  cnstlo.  Tlie  martyr, 
with  hU  dving  breath,  foretold  the  downfall  of  his  per- 
Sccuhw,  and  his  pn>phecy  was  remarkably  veriflixl  about  a 
year  after.  Norman  I^slio,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  with 
fifteen  as'iociatcs,  pwceeded  to  the  castle,  and  with  great 
adtliv^s  and  resolution  eleare<l  it  of  the  canlinal  s retinue, 
and  of  the  workmen  employwl  in  the  repairs  or  new 
vrertions,  amounting  altogether  to  150  pervms,  and  pnj- 
eeeding  to  the  cardinal  s chamber,  deliberately  murdered 
him.  The  conspirators  with  their  friends  held  out  in 
the  ca-ille  for  several  months  against  the  troops  of  the 
government  aided  by  a bo^ly  of  French:  but  were  at  last 
obligc<l  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  was  upon  this  sur- 
render that  the  act  of  council  fl>r  the  demolition  of  the  castle 
was  Issued.  The  mimler  of  Archbisltop  Sharp,  in  1679, 
took  place  on  Magtis  Moor,  about  three  miles  S.W.  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the  town. 

St.  Amlrews  is  thirty-nine  miles  N.N.B.  of  Edinburgh; 
and  in  lat.  56'  19'  N.,  long.  2®  30'  W.  from  Green- 

wich. 

It  U said  that  the  name  of  the  district  where  St.  Rcgttlus 
arrived  wa.s  Mucross;  and  the  pnmtontory  on  which  the 
city  stands  wa.s  cailcil  Kilrymont  till  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  centunr.  The  navigation  of  the  bar  is  dangerous. 
(Grierson’s  fMwutiom  t]f  AnJmrs ; firautiet  o/ 

/ort'/,  and  Sinclair's  Stntiaticol  Account  of  Scothnd.) 

ANDRRWS  (LANCELOT),  an  eminent  English  pre- 
late. was  descended  from  an  antient  Suftblk  family,  and 
wo*  bom  in  the  parish  of  AU-Hallows  Barking.  I.x>ndon, 
in  1565.  Hi.s  tatlier.  Collier  says,  was  a merchant  of  good 
repute;^ according  to  the /h'ogTa;)AiVi /?r»'(artwV</,  he  had 
spent  the  most  part  <if  hi.s  Hie  at  sea.  Young  Andrews  wa.s 
educated  first  at  the  CiKtpers’  Free  School  at  Ratcliff,  and 
then  at  Mercliant  Tajlors'  School,  from  which  he  was  sent 
to  Petubioke  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Archdeacon  Watts,  on 
one  of  the  exhihitkms  founded  by  the  latter  in  that  College. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  by  his 
studious  habits  and  extensive  acquirements ; and  also  in 
ctwtoin  lecture*  which  he  read  as  catechist  displayetl  the  first 
protnise  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  he  was 
afterwartls  celehratcfl.  Having  taken  onlcrs,  he  soon  l>e* 
came  known  as  a preacher.  His  first  patron  was  iho  Ear! 
of  Huntingdon,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land : but  he  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  obtaine»l 
the  notice  of  Walsingham,  the  Secretary'  of  State,  who  gave 
him  first  the  lease  of  tho  parsonage  nf  Alton  in  Harap-hiro, 
and  tkx)n  after  obtained  for  him  tho  vicarage  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cripplegato.  Ijondon.  To  this  preferment  were  afterwards 
added  tho  dignities  of  prebendan*  and  canon  residentinry  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  prebendary*  of  the  collegiate  church  of  South- 
well.  The  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  the  apjroint- 
mcnl  of  chaplitin  in  ordinar\*  to  the  queen  ft)llowe<l ; and 
greatly  was  her  majesty  delighted  with  his  manner  of 
preaching,  that  she  was  not  long  in  giving  him  a stall  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a place  which  he  soon  exchanger)  for 
the  dcancr)'  of  that  church.  Ho  held  this  situation  when 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  With  that  monarch  he  im- 
mediately became  a great  favourite,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Chichester  having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to 
if.  and  was  c«msocralc<l  on  tho  3d  of  November,  1605. 
The  king  at  the  same  time  made  him  his  lonl  almoner. 
In  1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely;  and 
was  soon  after  made  a privT-councillor  both  for  England 
and  Scotland.  When  James,  in  1617,  visited  the  Utter 
kingdom.  Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  persons  by  whom 
he  Was  accompanied.  In  1618,  he  was  advanced  to  the' 
bishoprio  of  Winchester,  and  was  at  the  same  time  made  ' 
dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  These  were  his  last  piefements.  | 


He  died  at  Winchester-house,  in  Southwark,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour’s. where  a hanAvome  marble  monument,  bearing  along 
I.Atin  iivscription,  was  erected  over  his  remains.  His  tomb 
was  o|iened,  and  his  coffin  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  reparation  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  which  Bishop  Andrews  published 
during  his  life  was  a thick  quarto  volume,  printed  in  1609. 
with  the  title  Tortnra  Torti ; being  an  answer  to  a treati^o 
in  which  Cartlinal  Bcllarmin,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  had  attai'kod  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  King  James 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Righta  of  Kingt,  respecting  the  autho- 
rity of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and  causes  eccle- 
siastical. Andrews  undertook  his  perlbrroance  on  tho  com- 
mand of  his  majesty ; and  was  considered  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  great  ability.  He  is  also  tho  author  of  a 
' Manual  of  Prii'ute  Derotium  and  Meditaliona  far  every  Day 
in  the  Week,  and  a Mannal  of  Directions  for  the  }'itttntii>n 
of  the  Sick.  After  his  death,  a volume,  containing  ninetv- 
six  of  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  direction  of  Charle.s  I., 
printed  under  tho  care  of  Bishops  Ijiuil  and  Buckeridge; 
and  another  volume,  consisting  of  a collection  of  his  tracts 
and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1629.  His  wi»rk,  entitled 
The  Moral  Lmc  jETjmumied,  or  lectures  on  the  Ten  Com^ 
mandmenis,  was  firet  published  in  1642.  His  'An-oavaa- 
ftarttt  Sacra,  or  Colle*iinti  of  Posthumous  and  ()rjJum 
Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Pauf  #,  and  St.  (iiles's  Cnmtle’ 
gate,  appeareil  In  a folio  volume,  in  1657.  Bishop  .Andrews 
was,  also,  one  of  the  authors  of  tho  common  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  portions  in  which  ho  was  roncemed  were 
the  Beulateuch,  and  the  historical  books  from  tho  Book  of 
Judges  to  the  Books  of  Kings  inclusive. 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant 
learning;  but  bis  eloquence,  luitwithstanding  the  delight 
it  appears  to  have  affurtlcd  hU  contemporaries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  please  the  present  age.  Overspread  as  it  is 
with  verbal  conceits  and  far-fetched  allusions,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  this  way  a perpetual  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  alto- 
gether wants  that  simplicity  and  directness  of  effect  which  is 
the  soul  of  gootl  writing.  Not  that  there  is  not  a great  deal 
of  excellent  sense  wrapt  up  in  its  tinstd  tn>pes,  and  other 
puerile  and  grotesque  decorations ; but  the  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  every  thought  is  most  commonly  suffocated  under  a 
load  of  dead  verbiage.  The  bishop's  style,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  wonderfully  fascinat^  every  body  in  his  own 
times.  Fuller,  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it,  and  who 
afUrms  that  Ur.  Andrews  was  ‘ an  inimitable  preacher  in 
his  way,’  in  an  anecdote  which  he  tells  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  difficult  or  impossible  it  was  for  those  who 
attempt^  to  copy  him  to  match  their  model,  unconsciously 
reem’ds  a severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  well-descrvetl  con- 
demnation of  the  manner  of  writing  which  he  so  much 
admires.  * Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton,’  he  says, 
* iiU  contemporary  and  collea);ue,  endeavoured  in  vain  in 
his  sermons  to  assiiuiUto  his  style,  and  therefore  said 
merrily  of  himself.  I had  almost  marreil  niy  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial  amble.’ 

Bishop  Andrews  was  all  his  life  a hard  student,  and  is 
statcfl  to  have  made  himself  conversant  with  all  tho  learning 
of  hi^  age.  After  he  had  l*ceu  lliree  years  at  tho  university, 
we  are  told,  it  waa  hU  custom  t»  come  up  to  l.«ndun  for  a 
month  every  year;  and  during  that  space,  which  ho  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  always  put  ium- 
self  into  tho  hand.*  of  a mo-Htcr,  and  studied  some  language 
or  branch  of  science  with  which  he  was  before  unacquainted. 
Casnubon.  Cluverius,  Grotius,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  his  extensive 
erudition,  which  was  wont,  it  appears,  to  overllow  in  his 
conversation,  os  well  as  in  his  writings.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  talent  at  repartee,  of  which  the  following  in- 
stance is  told  by  the  writer  of  a life  of  Waller,  the  jxet, 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Waller  having  one  day  gone  to  >ee 
James  I.  at  dinner,  saw  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  l>r. 
Neale,  Bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  the  king’s 
chair,  and  overheard  the  following  conversaiion ; ' His 
majesty  asked  the  bishops.— My  lortls,  cannot  I take  my 
subjects’  money  when  I want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
in  parliament?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered, 
Chxi  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should;  you  arc  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  Whereupon,  the  king  turntsl,  and  suiid  lo  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you?  Sir, 
replied  the  bishop,  1 have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary 
cttses.  The  king  answered,  No  pul  ol^  my  lord;  answer 
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mo  prcitcntly.  Then.  «ir.  sai«l  he,  I think  it  lawful  for  you 
to  tuke  luy  brother  Nealu's  money,  fur  he  otTurs  it.' 

HiAhop  Andrews,  wc  ou^ht  to  add,  adorned  hu  learning 
and  shining  talenl.s  by  the  highest  ^^c-pot^Uon  for  piety, 
hospitality,  eharitv,  ami  muuilieencc.  One  of  Miliutnt 
early  J^tin  pooins  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  this  datin' 
guishcMl  prelate,  in  whirh  he  is  Ivewailed  in  a siraui  of  the 
most  impassioned  regret  ami  admiration. 

ANI>RISi:US.  rSee  PjiiLiPfU**.] 

ANDKO'MACTIK,  the  wife  of  11  kctor.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  one  of  the  extant  tragcilies  of  Kuripidcs. 

ANDRO'MAUHUS,  a native  of  l.'rute,  and  physician  to 
the  Rniiioror  Nt*ro.  He  w.ts  the  inventor  of  a cclehrated 
CQiu}K)iind  medicine  called  Thcriuku  the  prepara- 

tion of'vhieh  he  desciibcd  in  a piKin  winch  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Galen's  works. 

ANHUO'.MKUA,  ii constellation,  so  railed  by  the  Greeks 
from  Andromeda,  the  inytholugioal  daughter  of  Cupheus 
and  Ca>sio)H‘i.‘i,  who  am  IhiuiuI  to  a nirk  and  thus  exposed 
to  a sea-monstor.  from  wliom  sho  was  delivered  by  Perseus. 
This  ronstollation  omijiies  a considerable  region  of  the 
heavens  Indow  Cassiopeia,  hy  whicii  it  may  be  thus  found. 
A lino  drawn  through  the  brightest  star  of  the  dvc  in 
Cus»io|)cia,  marked  ft,  and  the  p^dc  star,  paa.<*s  through  a 
star  ol  the  first  mu^nitiide  in  the  head  of  Andromeda, 
markt*<l  n.  and  callea  Alpherat.  A line  drawn  through 
r Cnssiu{icia3,  at  the  other  corner,  and  the  pole  star,  passes 
tlifuugh  Ahnach  in  the  foot  of  Andromeda,  marked  y, 
while  in  the  line  between  the  two  si.ars  thus  found,  lies 
Mimch,  marked  /?,  in  the  ginlie  of  Aiulroineda.  The  fol- 
lowing lUt,  taken  from  the  SJrm.  it.  Antrun.  Soc.  vol.  t. 
shows  the  references  to  the  different  stars  of  this  constella- 
tion in  different  cntnlogxics.  The  first  column  contains  the 
letter,  by  which  the  star  is  denoted;  the  second  its  number 
in  Finmstecd's  catalogue;  the  third  that  in  the  Astruno- 
mica]  Society's  catalogue,  and  the  fourth  the  magnitude  of 
the  star. 
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ANDRONl'CUS  was  the  advocate  of  the  Jews  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemarus  Philometor  in  their  proceedings 
against  the  Samaritans  in  Egvpt,  who,  hy  asserting  the  au- 
thority of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gurizim,  or  Gerision,  against 
the  temple  at  Jcriisalora,  occasi«>nyd  a controversy  which 
terminated  in  bloodshed.  The  Egyptian  Jews  (although 
they  had  built,  about  the  year  I?>b  M.C.,  an  heretical  temple 
ofthcirown,in  the  province  of  Heliopolis)  zealously  defended 
the  authority  of  the  templo  at  Jeru-alem.  After  the  argu- 
ments were  o.xhawsied,  Iwtli  parlies  tixik  up  arms,  and 
having  found  that  blows  could  not  decide  the  matter,  (hey 
appealed  to  the  King.  Ptulemanis  Philometor.  who  nppointe<l 
a solemn  day  of  judgment.  In  full  court  it  was  agreed,  that 
thowe  who  were  found  in  error  should  be  killed  for  the 
blwKlshed  already  emumitted.  The  Samaritan  advocates, 
Sabbai  (Sabl^eusl  amlTheiHlo'iius,  l<>st  their  cause  against 
Andronicus,  and  were  put  to  death.  The  arbitrary  ndiui- 
nistratiun  of  justice  in  tlmsu  tunes,  and  the  churucler  of 
Ptolcmrous  Philometor,  render  tins  account  not  quite  incre- 


dible. (Sec  Josephus's  AuUqttities,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  7,  ed. 
AurL-liiD  AUobrog.,  p.  43d  ; and  Jost's  Ue&chichte  der  Judeii, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  .308,  .3U9.) 

ANDRONTCUS  COMNE'NUS,  emueror  ofConstnn- 
tinoplc,  was  grandson  of  Alexis  ].  In  bis  youth  ho  dis- 
tinguishes! himself  in  the  army  under  liis  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  against  thu  Turks  and  Armenians,  but 
having  entered  into  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Hungary,  ho  was  am'sted  and  confined  in  a 
tower  of  tlic  palace,  where  he  K'lnaimsl  twelve  years.  He 
contrived  to  escape,  and  after  s**veral  romantic  adventures 
arrived  at  Kiew,  in  Russia,  vvhere  he  won  the  favour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Jeroslaus.  Like  Alcibiudes,  Andro- 
nicus could  assume  the  manners  of  every  country,  and  his 
athletic  constitution  could  8up|)ort  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
climates;  he  could  pass  suducnly  from  the  fatigues  ami 
privations  of  the  camp  to  a life  of  luxury'  and  debauch.  Ho 
was  a great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  he  won  tho 
affections  of  no  less  thou  four  royal  princesses  in  succession, 
beginning  with  Eudocia,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  for  him 
forsook  the  )>alace,  and  accompanied  her  lover  iii  his  early 
campaigns.  Andronicus,  in  his  exile  at  Kiew',  becumc  in- 
strumental in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Russian 
prince  and  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  thus  obtained  his 
panion  from  the  latter.  He  lc<l  a Ixxly  of  Rvtssian  cavalry 
from  the  l>anks  of  the  Borysthcncs  to  the  Danube,  and 
assisted  the  cin|H!mr  against  the  Hungarians  ut  the  siege 
of  SeiuUn.  Alter  the  peace,  having  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. he  ]irotested  against  thu  adoption  of  Bela,  Prince 
of  Hungary,  who  had  married  the  oitly  daughter  of  tho 
emperor,  as  presumpiivo  heir  to  the  throne.  Andronicus 
xvns  himself  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  Emperor 
Manuel  however  having  married  a second  wife,  Alaria, 
daughter  of  Raymund  of  Poitou,  Prince  of  .\ntioch,  had  by 
her  a son,  who  was  afterwards  Ale.xis  II.  Meantime, 
Andronicus,  who  held  a command  in  Cilicia,  fell  in  love 
with  Philippa,  Maria's  sister,  who  gave  herself  up  to  him, 
as  Eudocia  had  done  before.  The  emperor,  although  him- 
self dissolute  in  conduct,  reproved  this  connexion  of  Andro- 
nicus with  his  own  slsler-in-law ; and  Androincus,  being 
j obligctl  to  leave  Philipp,  undertook,  aetomiwniml  by  a 
I band  of  adventurers,  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
I won  the  favour  of  Almcric,  iho  Christian  king  of  that 
fvmntry,  and  ono  of  the  successors  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon. 
Andronicus  rcceivetl  from  him  tlio  principality  of  Benxit, 
(Berytus.)  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  There  ho  fell  in  love  with 
a third  princess,  Theodora,  the  young  widow  of  Baldwin  HI., 
King  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  herself  of  the  Coranenian  line 
and  a di.stant  relation  to  Andronicus.  She  lived ojicnly  with 
him  as  his  concubine,  and  had  two  children  by  him.  Andro- 
nicus being  no  longer  safe  in  Palestine  from  iho  lioatiliiy  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  repaired,  accompanie<l  by  Theo<!ora, 
to  Damascus,  where  tho  Sultan  Noure<ldin  recciveil  him 
hospitably.  From  thence  he  travclIed,to  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  east,  and  at  last  settled  among  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  whence  he  made  frequent  lncui>ions  into  tho 
Greek  territories.  For  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
church  and  outlawed  hy  the  emperor.  The  governtir  of  Tre- 
bizond  having  found  means  to  seize  Theodora  and  her 
two  children,  and  send  them  to  Constantinople,  Andronicus, 
in  dopair,  made  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and  repair- 
ing to  Constantinople,  suc<l  for  pardon  in  the  most  abject 
manner.  He  was  banished  to  Oenoc,  a town  of  Pimtus, 
on  tho  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cape  Hemcleum 
and  Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Manuel,  in  1180,  and  the  disorders  of  a disputed  succes- 
sion, inducorl  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  patricians  to 
rcc.'UI  Andronicus,  as  tho  onlv  roan  who  could  restore 
peace  to  tho  empire.  Ho  arrlvetl  in  tho  capital  fn  tho 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Alexis  as 
emperor,  hut  orrestod  tho  emures-vranllier,  who  had  been 
in  some  measure  tho  caij:^*  or  the  troubles.  Andronicus 
was  n.ssociatofl  in  the  empire  as  colleague  and  guardian  to 
Alo.xts.  He  then  developed  his  ambitious  views.  He  fu-st 
cause<l  the  empress-mother  to  be  tried  on  a false  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence.  She  was  condemned  unhcanl. 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  Iwdy  thrown  into  the  sea.  Ho 
next  munlered  young  Alexis  hirajicir,  and  then  nssumed 
the  undivided  authority  ns  emperor  in  1183.  Ho  married 
Agnes,  Alexis's  widow  and  sister  to  Philippe  Auguste 
of  Franco,  who  was  still  almost  a child.  ‘ Andronirus's 
shoi't  reign,'  says  Gibbon,  ‘ exhihited  a singular  contrast  of 
vice  and  virtue  * when  he  listened  to  hU  passions,  ho  was  tJio 
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•courge ; when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father  of  his 
people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equitable 
and  rigorous ; bo  repressed  venality,  and  filled  the  ofllces 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates.  The  provinces,  so  long 
the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  ana 
plenty,  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily 
cruelties.  The  antient  proverb,  that  bloodthirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  wns  verified  ai^ain 
in  Andronicus.'  {Decline  and  Pull  nf  the  Roman  Empire.) 
Ho  put  to  death,  or  mutilated  in  a cruel  manner,  all  those 
who,  during  his  long  exile,  had  traduced  him,  opposed  his 
views,  or  insulted  nis  misfortunes,  as  well  as  those  who 
wero  the  friends  of  the  murdered  empress  and  of  her  son. 
A wretch  of  the  name  of  Aaron,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Manuol,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out  on  account 
of  treason,  suggested  to  Andronicus  not  to  content  himself 
with  blinding  those  he  suipectod,  but  to  out  out  their 
tongues  also,  by  means  of  which  they  might  still  have  in- 
jured him.  Many  of  Andronicus's  intended  victims  escaped 
to  Nicsea  and  Prusa,  where  they  made  a stand,  but  were 
overpowered,  and  those  unfortunate  towns  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbarity.  At  last,  so  many  terrors  drove  tho 
people  of  Constantinople  to  revolt;  Isaac  Angelus,  one  of 
the  proscribed  and  a descendant  in  the  female  lino  from 
Alexis  1..  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  Sc  Sophia.  A crowd 
assembled  and  prodaimed  him  emperor.  Andronicus  was 
then,  with  his  young  wife,  in  one  or  the  islands  of  the  Pro- 
pontis; he  rushed  to  Constantinople,  but  was  overpowered, 
taken  prisoner,  and  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  An- 
gcluB,  who,  without  any  form  of  trial,  gave  him  up  to  the 
personal  revenge  of  his  enemies,  lie  was  insulted  and 
tormented  in  every  possible  manner ; hia  teeth,  eyes,  and 
hair  were  tom  from  him,  and  lastly,  he  was  bung  by  the 
feet  }>elwcen  two  pillars.  In  his  painful  agony  he  was  heard 
to  appeal  to  heavenly  mercy,  entreating  it  ‘ not  to  bruise  a 
broken  reed.'  At  lost  some  one  ran  a sword  through  his 
biMly,  and  put  an  end  (o  hia  sufferings.  This  dreadful 
catastrophe  happened  in  September,  1165  ; Andronicus  was 
then  past  sixty  veurs  of  age. 

ANDRONI'CUS  CYRRHESTES,  an  architect  who 
constructed,  or.  at  least,  a person  wltose  name  is  attached 
to,  one  of  the  existing  remains  of  antient  Athens,  commonly 
called  tho  Tower  of  the  Winds;  tho  building  takes  this 
name  from  the  figures  of  the  eight  winds  being  cut  in  relief 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above 
them  on  the  frieze.  (See  Spon,  ii.,  p.  135,  Amsterdam, 
1679.)  This  monument  stands  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius: — ‘Those 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  tho  winds  make  them  eight 
in  number,  and  particularly  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  who 
built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and  cut  on  each 
face  the  figure  of  the  several  winds,  each  being  turned  to 
the  quarter  from  which  (hat  wind  blows;  on  thu  tower  lie 
erected  a marble  column  (meta),  on  which  he  placed  a 
Triton  of  bronze,  holding  out  a rod  in  his  right  hand ; and 
he  BO  contrived  it,  that  the  figure  moved  round  with  the 
wind,  and  constantly  stood  opposite  to  it;  the  rod,  which 
was  above  the  figure,  showed  in  what  dilution  the  wind 
blew.* 

This  building  was  intended  for  a sun-dial,  and  it  also 
contained  a water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Acropolis.  Colonel  Leake  is  disposed  to  assign 
the  date  of  this  building  to  about  b.C.  159.  (See  Leake's 
Topng.  of  Athene;  Britieh  Jfuaram,  Elgin  Marblee,  vol.  i., 
p.  -^9.) 

ANDRONI'CUS.  UVIUS.  [See  Lmus.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  PALiEO'LOGUS,  the  elder,  son  of 
Michael,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  raised  by  his 
father  as  his  colleague  to  the  throne  in  1273.  and  after 
Michael's  death  in  1282,  he  reigned  forty-six  years  more. 
The  reign  of  Andronicus,  like  that  of  most  Byzantine 
emperon,  was  continually  disturbed  by  religious  contro- 
versies, civil  wars,  and  foreira  attacks.  In  1301,  Othman 
first  invaded  Uie  territory  of  Nkomedia,the  passes  of  Mount 
Olympus  baviM  been  left  unguarded  by  the  neglect  or  par- 
simony of  the  Byzantine  court.  A formidable  host  of  Cata- 
lonian and  other  adventurers  came  to  Constantin^le  in 
13U3,  to  give  Andronicus  their  assistance  af^inst  tho  'Turks, 
but  in  fact  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  empire,  and  to  plun- 
der both  sides  of  the  Channel.  They  defeated  tho  Turks  in 
Asia,  but  they  ravaged  tho  country,  sacked  Philadelphia,  be- 
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Sieged  Magnesia,  which  bad  a Greek  garrison,  seized  Galli- 
poli on  the  Hellespont,  and  behaved,  in  short,  worse  than  the 
Turks  themselves.  Andronicus,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
through  bribes,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  those 
troublesome  allies,  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  1320,  Michael, 
son  of  Andronicus,  having  died,  Michael's  son,  Andronicus, 
distinguished  by  the  historians  by  the  appellation  of  ‘ the 
younger,'  revoltra  against  his  grandfather;  and  after  seve- 
ral years  of  a ruinous  war,  was  crowned  as  colleague  U>  the 
old  emperor  in  1325.  Another  sedition  broke  out  in  1328, 
which  ended  in  the  abdication  of  tho  elder  Andronicus.  who 
retired  to  a convent  under  the  name  of  the  monk  Anthony. 
He  died  in  his  cell  four  years  after  his  abdication,  and  in 
the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a weak  and 
bigoted,  though  not  unlearned,  prince.  It  was  during  these 
disastrous  ware  between  the  two  Andronici  tliat  tho  Otto- 
mans effecteil  almost  without  resistance  the  conquest  of  all 
Bithynia  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
while  other  Turkish  emirs  took  possession  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  and  tho  adjacent  islands.  The  ruin  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  was  then  consuromated.  Andronicus,  the 
younger,  attempted  bravely  to  stem  the  torrent,  bCit  waa 
defeated  and  wounded  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  Othman,  who 
took  Prusa,  Nic»a,  and  Nicomedia.  He  was,  ^wever, 

I ^ared  the  mortiff&ation  of  seeing  tho  Ottomans  on  the 
European  coast.  Ho  died  in  1341,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  by  his  wife  Jane  or  Anne  of 
Savov,  a boy,  John  Palsologus,  who  was  put  under  the 
guartiianship  of  John  Cantacuzenus.  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall;  tne  Byzantine  historians  Gre^ras,  Pachymer. 
and  Cantacuzenus ; and  Hammer,  GescnicA/e  det  Orma- 
nitchen  Reichet.) 

ANDRONICUS.  RHO'DIUS,  or  the  Rhodian.  It 
appears  from  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Galen,  Aulus  Gellius,  Am- 
monius,  Simplicius,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  there 
resided  at  Rome,  about  a century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
an  eminent  Peripatetic  of  this  name,  who  hod  previously 
taught  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
arranger!,  indexed,  and  published  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
after  they  hai!  been  brought  to  Rome  in  the  library  of 
Apellicon  of  Teos,  by  Sylla ; tho  manuscripts  had  been  cotn- 
muniraterl  to  Andronicus  by  Tyrannion,  the  grammanan, 
who  seems  to  have  been  originally  emplnye<l  to  put  them  iu 
order.  Somo  of  thu  authorities  also  refer  cxpresHly  to  tho 
Commentaries  of  tliis  Andronicus  on  certain  of  Aristotle's 
works.  Tlio  first  work,  however,  supposed  to  be  by  this 
writer,  which  was  recovered  in  modern  times,  was  a short 
treatise,  published  by  David  Hocscbelius,  in  l2mo.,  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1594,  under  the  ti'le  of  Andronici  Rhodii  Peri^ut- 
tetici  Philosaphi  Libellus  iLpt  WaOwv,  In  bis  preface, 
Hocschelius  referred  shortly  to  the  different  antient  authors 
who  had  mentioned  Andronicus,  In  1607,  Daniel  Heinsius 
published,  in  a (quarto  volume,  at  Leyden,  from  a MS. 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  a Greek  Commentary,  or 
Paraphra.se,  on  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethice,  probably  so 
name«l  from  having  been  originally  addressed  to  bis  son 
Nicoinachus.  Iloinsius  accompanied  the  text  of  his  author 
with  a 1-atin  translation ; but  although  in  the  manuscript 
the  work  was  attributed  to  Andronicus,  the  Rhodian,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  insert  that  name  in 
the  title-page.  The  inscription  on  the  manuscrint,  he 
says  in  his  preface,  was  evidently  by  on  illiterate  liana ; and 
he  insinuates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Andronicus.  al- 
though he  arranged  and  indexeu  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
ever  wrote  a commentary  on  any  of  them.  In  1617,  how- 
ever, he  published  a second  edition  of  tlie  Paraphrase  at 
Levden,  in  octavo,  in  which  he  entitles  it  Andronici  Rhodit 
Ethicorum  NiconutcJteorum  Paraphratu,  «^.  In  this  edition 
the  former  preface  is  withdrawn,  and  another  U substituted, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  other  antient  authors,  besides  Plu- 
tarch and  Strabo,  who  have  spoken  of  Andrunicus.  and  ex- 
presses hb  conviction  that  the  work  is  really  by  him.  He  waa 
well  acquainted,  he  says,  with  the  several  passages  id  hia 
newly-adduced  authorities,  which  tend  to  render  this  notim- 
robable,  although  they  had  escaped  his  recollection  when 
e published  bis  former  edition.  It  is  most  likely  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  having,  in  the  interim,  met 
with  the  preface  by  Hocschelius  to  the  treatise  Ilcpi  XlaOwv ; 
especially  as  we  find  him  now  reprinting  that  treatise  at  the 
end  of  tho  Commentary.  The  next  ^ition  of  the  Com- 
mentary appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1679.  It  profeiMes  to 
be  an  exact  reprint  from  tho  text  of  Heinsius,  but  of  which 
edition  is  not  said,  although  Heinsius  himself,  iu  bis 
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leconil  preface,  ipcakft  of  hit  0r«t  edition  u being  full  of 
blumIcrK.  Thit  teomd  preface  the  Cambridge  editor  sup* 

{>rv»M^s,  nmi  prinlt  inttcud  of  it  the  other,  which  Heintius 
lad  H'ithdrawn.  To  that  he  adds  another  of  hit  own,  an 
inHpection  of  which  may  pobtibly  explain  his  curious  selec- 
tion from  the  twowritUni  at  diiforunt  times  by  his  prude- 
ccsM>r.  It  ctmsists  ehielly  of  an  clalwrato  display,  at  full 
length,  of  piissages  respecting  Andronictis  from  the  writers 
previously  indicated  by  Heinsius  and  Utvst^heliu*.  All 
this  learning  tlie  worthy  tnhtor  evidently  wishes  to  pass  olf 
as  his  own.  Heinsius,  accordingly,  he  gravely  Udls  us, 
preserves  a deep  silence  respecting  Ids  author;  and  to  bear 
out  this  assertion  he  prints,  as  we  have  said,  the  original 
preface  only  of  that  eminent  scholar.  If  Heinsius.  however, 
is  dufraudeii  of  some  glory  by  this  clever  management,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  only  foiled  at  his  own  weapons, 
and  receives  no  more  than  the  treatment  he  had  himself  prac- 
ticed on  Iloeschtfhus.  The  facts  wo  think,  arc  worth  re- 
cording as  another  illustration  of  the  common  saying,  that ; 
there  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
1S09  the  cuMtors  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxfuitl  pro- 
ducctl  a fourth  edition  of  the  Pamphrase  of  Andrmicus,  in 
which  with  amusing  scnipulosity  they  have  followed  tliu 
previous  edition  of  the  sister  university  in  all  particulars, 
the  ingenious  selection  from  the  prefaces  ol'  Heinsius  in- 
cluded. 

.\ner  nil.  great  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  several 
critics  as  to  the  work  being  really  the  production  of  Andro- 
nicus  the  RUiMlian.  Tlio  different  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
jctfl  may  be  found  in  Bayle,  Gabnel  Naua^  conceives 
Olympioilorus.  who  lived  in  tlic  sixth  century  affer  Christ, 
to  lie  the  author.  Saumaie>e  (S:dma>iu*)  also  is  docide<]ly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  tho  work  of  the  Rhodian  peripatetic. 
Others  have  even  attributed  it  to  an  Andnmicus  Callistus, 
a native  of  Thcssahmica,  who  lived  in  the  fffteenth  century, 
and  came  to  Italy  utter  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  lie 
gave  lessons  in  Greek  in  ditferout  cities  of  Italy,  Angelo 
Politian  being  one  of  his  scholars ; niter  which  ho  came  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  language  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  He  died  in  1478.  Theru  is  as  much  diversity 
af  conjecture  about  the  authorship  of  the  hhort  tract  flt/ii 
Iltifiil'e : It  is  gcncralU  believed  ut  any  rate  nut  to  lx:  by  the 
author  of  the  P.iraphrase.  It  is  i>tatLHl  in  the  Pi'i^raphe 
Vmtrrsflle,  that  a manuscript  in  the  Imperial  IJbrary  of 
France  (now  the  HibUotheque  du  Rui)  cited  by  M.  Sainto 
Cruix,  in  his  liramm  tin  lluttment  d AUi'tindfe,  p.  524, 
attributes  the  Paraphrase  to  a Heliodonis  of  Pnisso,  tliat 
is.  Brusa  in  Rithynia.  we  suppose. 

An  English  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  on  the  AVco- 
vtnehea  ap|ic<ire<l  in  u quarto  volume  at  London,  in  1BU7, 
with  tho  following  title:  The  PaTttfthrxne  nf  an  anony- 
tnuus  (Sreek  ll'rifer,  hitherto  ^mhitJied  under  the  name 
of  Andennicu*  HhiKliat,  on  the  ^'initnachean  Ethirt 
of  Art«/of/e.  translated  from  tho  Greek  by  William  Bridg- 
man, K.I..,H. 

ANDROS.  [Sec  Bahamas.] 

ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
off  the  H K.  end  of  Kubuea.  from  which  it  is  distant  six 
miles.  It  lies  in  a N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  is  twenty-one 
miles  long  and  eight  broad,  with  a population  of  about 
18,000.  The  island  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  the 
highest  summiU  retain  the  snow  during  many  months  in 
tliB  year.  Tho  town  called  Andros,  or  Castro,  is  on  the 
eastern  coast,  besides  which  there  are  sixty-six  villages 
scattered  over  the  island.  The  soil  is  very  fertile ; and 
the  numerous  ganicns,  which  are  well  laid  out,  produce  ex- 
cellent lc*roon.s,  oranges,  and  pomegranates.  Much  wine  is 
made,  but  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  great 
drinkers.  Silk,  to  the  amount  of  about  3U00  pounds  on  an 
average,  is  i-xpirted  annually.  It  is  the  practice  to  sow 
wheat  and  liarley  together,  of  which  they  make  their  bread, 
hot  there  U not  suflicieiit  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island:  the  deficiency  is  easily  made  up  fmra  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  F-ulMua.  On  the  west  shore,  there  is  a 
port  called  Gabriel,  partially  sheltered  by  small  islands  from 
the  S.W.,  but  on  this  side  of  Andrus  there  are  no  inhahi- 
Unts,  the  coast  being  so  very  steep  and  nx-kv.  The  N.W. 
p*)int,  calk'd  Point  Guartlia,  is  in  37®  37'  N'.  lat.,  24®  42' 
E.  long. 

ANDHO^vCOGGlN.nr  AMARISCOGGIN,  a river  of 
North  America,  w Inch  rises  in  obout  45'  12'  N.  lat..  *1®  16' 
W,  long.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highlands  of  New  Hamp- 
•hire  and  Maine.  The  Chaudicrc,  which  enters  the  St. 


Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the 
Androscoggin,  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  wnie  high- 
lands. The  Androscoggin  flows  by  numerous  branches  for 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  into  a number  of  lakes,  tho 
chief  and  must  western  of  which  is  Umbagog.  The  united 
waters  forming  a large  stream  flow  from  this  lake  in  a 
wostci'n  diroction,  which  soon  becomes  a southcra  one.  for 
thirty  miles,  under  the  name  of  Amariscoggin.  Tho  river 
h.iving  reached  the  northern  base  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
White  mountain.s.  turns  due  cast,  and  piercing  the  mountain- 
chain  ttows  in  this  direction  for  fifty  railes.  Here  it  makes 
another  bend  at  right  angles,  and  runs  south  for  thirty  miles, 
t>i  the  latitude  of  44®.  Below  this  point,  by  a curving  cour^ 
of  twenty  miles  south-east,  then  cast,  and  finally  north- 
east, it  joins  tho  Kennebec  at  Merr^-tueeting  Buv,  about 
six  miles  above  the  town  of  Bath,  in  the  state  oi  Maine. 
The  entire  course,  measured  along  the  windings,  as  given  by 
the  maps,  is  not  less  than  2Uu  miles.  Below  tlie  mountains, 
tile  river  is  called  the  Androscoggin  ; it  has  no  large  tribu- 
taries. but  is  iniTeased  by  numerous  nvulutv,  and,  like  tho 
other  rivers  of  Maine,  is,  fur  its  length,  a very  large  one. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Androscoggin  to  near  Durham,  about 
thirty-five  iiiih-»  from  the  open  ocean.  Though  obstructed 
by  fulls  and  shoals,  like  tho  Kennebec,  butli  thc&c  rivers 
afford  great  facility  for  inland  navigation:  the  chief  article 
! transpirlrnl  down  them  is  timlwr.  (See  Darby  s (Jeogra- 
phiral  View  of  the  Vniled  titalei  ) 

ANDU.IAR,  a town  of  Sjiaiii,  in  Andalusia.  3a®  N. 
lat.,  4®  W.  long.,  40  miles  E.N.R.  of  Cordova,  and 
ly  N.W.  of  ,laen.  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Sierra  Morena.  The  river  Guadalquivir  enibracoa 
it  on  the  oust  and  south.  Tho  confined  situation  of  Andujar 
renders  it  very  sultry  in  summer,  and  subjects  the  inhabit- 
ants to  bilious  and  putrid  inliaimuutory  fevers.  Tlie  soil  is 
Very  fertile,  aud  produces  wheat,  barle^’,  otl,  wine,  honey, 
and  silkworms.  Tho  wines  uf  Andujar  are  of  a sharp 
taste,  frmn  their  cuntuining  a large  portion  of  tartar, 
but  arc  rendered  palatable  by  a particular  process  rallud 
by  the  Spaniards  arr^tjiar,  or  sweetening.  At  Andujar 
the  civiler-s,  cuIIcnI  almrrazas,  are  manufuclured  of  clay. 
'Die  iiihabilnnts  ant  prineipally  en)plove<l  in  agriculture,  but 
theru  are  also  at  Aii«iujars>ime  tanneries,  and  mnnufuetoriea 
of  soap  and  earthenware.  Hiere  is  a very  ancient  bridge 
uf  lil’teuu  arches  over  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  in  a very 
Ixid  state  uf  repair.  InJumiar}',  ls23,  the  river  overHowed, 
and  damaged  one  of  the  piers:  in  consequence  of  which, 
two  of  the  arches  fell  down.  The  general  piist  and  coach- 
ollkvs  for  all  Andalusia  are  at  this  town. 

J'lie  population  of  Andujar  amounts  to  13.6(<2  souls  w ith- 
in the  city,  but  a greater  number  of  perMvns  live  in  the 
numerous  roriijot,  farms,  of  tho  neighbourbuod.  Andujar 
contains  five  parish  churches,  six  convents  of  monks,  fuur 
of  nuns,  one  hv>s]>ilal,  one  school,  and  two  alms-bouses,  one 
for  twelve  old  men  and  another  for  the  same  number  of 
aged  females.  (See  Mifianu;  PotiZ,  etrrtu  v.,  n.  6 — 26, 
tom.  xvi.) 

ANDUZE,  a town  in  France  m the  department  of  Card. 
The  town  itself  is  ill  built,  but  it  is  in  n pleasant  country,  on 
tho  right  or  S.W'.  bank  of  one  of  the  streams  called  Gaidon, 
and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  * Gurdnn  d :\nduzc.'  The 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  more  than  60U0.  are  mostly  pro- 
testants,  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  uf  hula, 
cloth,  serge,  silk  stoekings,  (lotterv’.  and  glue,  which  find 
a sale  at  tivo  great  lair  of  Beaurairo,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment [See  Bkaucaiur.]  It  is  about  22  miles  N.W. 
of  NiKmes,  tlie  deparlmcnlal  capital. 

ANEGADA.  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  Tlie  surface  of  Aiicgada  is 
the  pniduction  of  lilhophytse.  based  on  a submarine  founda- 
tion. The  island  is  for  the  most  part  a dend  level.  On  the 
south-east,  Uicrc  is  a gradual  rising  of  the  ground  from 
north  to  tvouth  to  the  elevation  of  aixfy  feet,  and  this  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  The  south  aide  is  a ctmtinued 
mass  of  rihclves,  loosely  covered  w ith  vegetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand.  This  mould  isllie  result  of  sea-woe<l.  which  lias 
lost  tU  saline  properties  through  exposure  to  the  sun  ; if  is 
light,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour,  nnd  in  roniiy  places  covers 
the  ground  only  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches.  W’hero  the 
alwlves  are  intersecUnl  by  openings  which  occur  continually 
and  of  various  widths,  larger  quantities  of  sea-sreed  have 
been  detained,  and  a c<ai>iderable  amount  of  vegetable 
mould  has  been  accumulated,  in  which  planta  grow  of  n 
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healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  Tlie  few  trees  found  on 
the  wlnnd  «rrow  in  these  situations.  Tiio  northern,  western, 
and  eastern  sides  of  tlie  island  are  less  fnvouro<l,  being 
covered  with  sandv  deposits  thrown  forviTinl  hy  the  surf. 
The  sand  la  frequently  formed  into  hillocks  forty  feet 
high,  and  where  they  do  not  occur,  deinched  masses  of 
limestone  and  coral  may  be  seen,  many  ofuhich  are  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high.  Behind  these  rocky  hillocks  some 
patches  of  productive  soil  are  founil,  and  these  are  culti- 
vateil  as  garden-ground  by  the  inhabitants.  Several  ponds 
are  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  island,  from  some  of 
which  considerable  quantities  of  salt  arc  guthered. 

There  is  abundance  of  fresh-water  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  island,  even  in  the  immediate  winity  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  salt-ponds.  Tlie  water,  by  filtering  through  the  surface 
soil,  is  wry  speedily  deprived  of  its  saline  particles. 

Tho  vegetable  productions  of  Anegada  aro  not  numerous, 
but  it  is  singular  that  several  of  them  aro  not  observet!  in 
any  of  the  other  Virgin  Islands.  It  apwars  probable  that 
the  seeds  of  these  must  have  l>cen  carried  there  by  currents, 
or  conveyed  by  binls  fmm  the  SpauUh  main. 

Anegada  is  chiefly  noUsl  for  tho  numerous  wrecks  which 
have  hapjHjned  on  tlie  reef  by  which  its  windward  or  eastern 
side  is  oordeied,  and  which'  continues,  under  tho  name  of 
the  Horseshoe,  about  lour  leagues  to  the  south-east,  ter- 
minating seven  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Virgin  Gorda. 
The  chief  profit  of  the  inhabitants  rames  from  these  ship- 
wrecks : and.  except  on  such  occasions,  the  only  lobours  in 
which  they  engage  are  those  of  raising  provisions  for  their 
subsistence,  and  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  cotton, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Tortola. 

The  length  of  the  island,  in  a direction  cast-smith-cast,  is 
ten  miles,  and  its  greatest  broadlh  four  miles  and  a quarter. 
The  south  cast  point  of  tho  iiiland  is  in  IS®  44'  N.  lot.,  and 
6t°  I ft'  W.  long.  The  population  con-dsta  of  eleven  while 
and  iwenty-one  colourerl  and  black  fhinilies.  (See  Purdy’s 
C ntombiau  Nm'i^ator,  and  Jnurmit  of  ike  R»yal  t?co- 
Socj>fj/,  vol.  ii.) 

•ANEMO'METER,  from  the  Grw*k  language,  signifying 
%c\nd’mfinmrrfy  is  an  instrument  fur  measuring  the  fon?e  of 
the  wind,  hy  finding  what  mechanical  effect  the  wind  to  he 
measured  produce  U|Mm  the  apparatus.  The  first 
ancinometor  was  invented  by  Wolf,  and  is  described  by 
him  in  lus  Klfmmta  vol.  ii.  p.  319  (Geneva 

edition,  1746).  It  cunsi'^ts  of  four  sails,  similar  to  tlnc^ 
of  a windmill,  but  smaller,  turning  on  an  axis.  On 
tlic  axis  is  a perpetual  screw,  which  turns  a vertical  cog- 
wheel round  a second  axis,  placed  transversely  to  the  former. 
To  the  swund  axis  is  attached  a bar,  on  which  a weight  is 
fixed,  so  that  the  sails  cannot  turn  without  moring  round 
the  bar  in  a \*ertical  circle.  When  the  wind  acts  upon  the 
sails  the  b.nr  rises,  and  this  couiinues  until  the  increahcil 
leverage  of  the  weight  fumishes  a countcrpoi«o  to  the  moving 
force  of  the  wind.  The  number  of  degn’es  through  which 
the  bar  is  moved  to  nnxUicethis  effect  is  mca-sured  on  a 
dial,  the  hatnl  of  which  turns  on  the  axis  of  the  cog-wheel. 

The  principle  of  Dr.  Lind's  anemometer  is  n.s  follows 

A,  a cufAcd  tube  of  glass,  as  repro- 
sonted  in  the  figure,  is  partially  filled 
with  water.  Tlie  tune  of  the  tube  is  diiui- 
nishtvl  at  the  b.)ttom,  as  a check  on  the 
oscillations  to  which  the  water  is  sub- 
ject fpiin  slight  variations  in  the  force 
of  the  wind.  Tlie  wind  acts  ujwn  the 
open  end  .4.  and  depn'sses  the  water 
to  B,  until  the  column  of  wafer  bC, 
the  diff’erence  between  the  levels  h 
and  C.  is  a counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  B.  This  difference  can  he  a.«rertained  by  the 
graduated  scale.  Ilcncc.  when  the  area  of  the  bore  at  B 
is  known,  and  the  height  of  b C obnincd,  tlie  column  of 
water  is  foutvl  tho  weight  of  which  is  c<|iiiv8lcnl  to  the  force 
of  tho  wind.  The  velocity  may  thence  be  found  by  observing 
(see  Akrooynamics)  that  the  vckicltics  are  nearly  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  resistances,  ond  that  tho  moving  force  of 
a wind  of  20  feci  per  second  on  a square  f«v>t  is  12  ounces. 

The  folloa'ing  t.ablc,  calculated  by  Dr.  Hutton,  who 
made  some  experiments  with  Dr.  Liiid’s  anemometer,  at 
Woolwich  (which  is  given  in  his  Malh^matical  DiV/rowury), 
may  be  used  with  tliat  instrument,  and  indicates  what 
velocity  of  wind  corresponds  to  various  diffcronccs  between 
the 
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In  Regnier's  anemometer,  a Imr,  carrying  a flat  wooden 
surface  at  right  angles  to  it,  protrudes  from  a Vix,  through 
a hole  in  the  front  of  which  it  slides.  This  bar  is  mot  hy  a 
spring,  which  resists  its  further  entry,  until  force  is  applied 
against  tho  wooden  surface.  In  the  interior  of  tlie  Iwx,  the 
under  side  of  the  bar  carries  rackwork.  which  plays  on  a 
cog  wheel,  the  axis  of  which,  passing  through  a side  of  ilwi 
box,  carries  a hand  round  a dial-plate.  The  flat  surface  of 
wood  is  presenteti  to  the  wind,  which  pres-cs  upon  it  and 
forces  back  the  bar,  carrying  the  cog  wheel  and  hand 
through  an  angle,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Various  other  contrivances  have  been  proposed ; but 
those  which  we  have  described  contain  their  main  prin- 
ciples. For  a table  of  the  force  of  winds,  see  Akrooy.va- 

MICS. 

ANR'MONE  is  a genus  of  the  natural  order  Rammcn- 
hirete,  in  which  aro  comprehended  many  beautiful  flowers. 
It  consists  of  lowly  herbs,  usually  norcnnials,  with  white  or 
purple,  or  scarlet,  or  even  yellow  blossoms,  in  which  there 
IS  no  distinct  calyx,  and  which  are  succeeded  hy  a cluster  of 
grains  oa^h  terminated  by  a long  silkv  feathery  tail.  As 
the  species  generally  grow  on  oi>en  plains  or  m high  ex- 
posed situations,  their  feathery  grains  produce  a singular 
shining  appearance  when  wavwl  by  the  urcezo,  whence  has 
been  (Icrived  their  name  (from  the  Greek  ivtftwtnf),  wluth 
literally  signifies  Wind-flower,  the  appellation  actually  be- 
stowed by  the  English. 

All  the  aneiDonies  possess,  in  common  with  other  Ranun 
culaceir,  the  propiTly  of  extreme  ai*ridity.  The  leaves  of 
A.  jiHixxtillii  will  raise  blislers  on  the  skin;  if  chewed,  they 
pixKluce  irritation  of  the  ihrtrat  and  tongue ; and  their  roots, 
as  well  as  those  of  A.  prafentii,  nearly  related  species, 

Snxluce  naus-ea  and  vomiting  if  administered  in  ver)*  small 
OSes,  on  which  account  they  have  been  strongly  recom- 
meudt-d  by  some  meilical  men,  in  various  complaints.  Tho 
bniisOfl  lenu's  and  flowers  of  A.  nfmorostt  ha\cbcen  found 
to  cure  the  tinea  in  the  head  of  children.  The  following 
ore  tho  most  remarkable  species:-— 

1 . A.  pulMiUlla  or  pasque  flower ; this  grows  wild  upon 
expose<l  downs  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  on  the  Gog- 
magag  Hills  near  Cambridge,  the  heath  at  Newmarket,  &c. 
It  has  large  purple  flowers  and  finely  cut  hairy  leaves  ; and 
is  very  nearly  the  same  os  the  A.  prtiltmnsAiw  use  of  which, 
in  di.<eases  of  the  eye,  has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Baron  Stoerck  and  others. 

‘i.  A.  t/emf/rfjia,  tbe  wood  anemone;  found  aliundanlly  m 
woo<ls  all  over  England,  covering  the  ground  with  its  neat 
white  Ilowcrs  under  tho  shelter  of  bushes  as  early  as  March 
and  .^pril.  It  is  a perennial  plant  with  knobby  roots,  and 
a short  stem  having  one  or  two  smooth,  bright  green,  deeply 
cut  leaves.  It  is  poisonous  to  cotUe. 

3.  A.paronwa,  the  Peacock  anemone;  a native  of  tho 
vineyards  in  Provence,  about  Nice,  and  in  other  parts  of  tho 
south  of  Europe.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  usually,  but  improperly,  named  A.  ttelUita.  It  it 
known  by  its  scarlet  or  scarlet  and  white  flowers,  which  are 
usually  double,  and  have  their  dirisions  very  sharp-pointed. 
In  habit  it  is  like  A.  corunaria,  for  a variety  of  which  it  is 
often  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  culti- 
vated species. 

4.  A.  coronaria,  tho  common  garden  anemone.  Found  in 
a wild  state  in  moist  meadows  in  the  snulli  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor:  Dr.  Rusdoll 
speaks  of  it  as  abundant  near  Aleppo.  In  these  p)acc.s  it 
is  seen  only  iu  a single  state,  but  even  then  sporting  into  u 
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Tinety  of  eolonn,  th«  prineioal  of  which  are  white,  scarlet, 
and  purple  in  difleront  shaoea.  In  the  f^rdenn  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description  : the  single  varieties  arc 
usually  called  pwpyuncmoRiM;  the  double  kinds  owe  their 
peculiar  state  citner  to  a multiplication  of  the  petals,  or  to  a 
conversion  of  the  stamens  and  pistilla  into  petals ; these 
have  been  procured  bv  patient  cultivation  for  some  hun* 
dred  years,  and  are  still  improving.  The  method  pursued 
has  bMn  to  save  seeds  only  from  the  kinds  that  have  the 
greatest  vigour,  or  the  greatest  tendency  to  a multiplication 
of  tlieir  parts,  and  wherever  a double  flower  is  accidentally 
capable  of  producing  seed,  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.  By 
this  means  habits  that  were  originally  accidental  become 
flxed,  and  capable  of  being  further  act^  upon  by  the  perse' 
vering  gardener.  A course  of  this  sort  patiently  followed  up, 
has  enabled  the  Dutch  to  improve  the  race  of  anemonies  so 
much  os  to  obtain  them  within  a few  years  with  stems  nearly 
half  a yard  high,  and  with  blossoms  six  inches  across. 

5.  A.  ttellata ; a native  of  various  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  levant,  is  also  often  seen  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  is  called  A.  horterma.  It  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  l ery  rarely  double  flowers, 
a greater  tendency  to  purple  in  their  nulours,  and  much 
broader  leaves.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  vary  as  the  lost  species. 

Gardening  books  are  flllccl  witli  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  plants  \ all  of  which,  in  thi.s  as  in  most 
other  eases,  may  be  reduced  to  a few  simple  rules,  resulting, 
indeed,  hv>m  experience,  but  which  might  hai  c bet'n  just  os 
well  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  natural  habits  of 
the  species.  I.  They  grow  wild  in  rich  and  moist  pastures, 
the  soil  for  them  should  therefore  be  fresh  loam,  with  as 
great  a proportion  of  stimulating  manure  as  they  ran  be 
made  to  Dear.  2.  They  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of; 
Eurojic,  where  the  winter's  cold  is  not  more  than  the  olive 
will  bear;  they  should  therefore  never  be  exposed  to  the 
sev-crest  frosts  of  England,  but  should  be  protected  by  n cover* 
ingof  some  kind, either  in  the  shape  of  frames  or  a mulching 
of  decayed  tan.  It  is  true  that  they  are  hardy  ciiougli  to  exist 
and  flower  without  this  care,  hut  the  beauty  of  plants  pro* 
lecle«l  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  such  as  are  left  ex* 
posed  in  tiie  open  border.  3.  They  commence  their  growth 
during  the  mild  winters  of  their  native  countries,  and  arc 
ready  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  start 
up  into  flower.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  heat 
and  drought  increase,  they  perfect  their  seeds  and  lose  tltoir 
leaves,  when  they  fall  into  a state  of  rest ; summer  and 
autumn  are.  therefore,  their  real  winter,  an*!,  consequently, 
it  is  at  this  time  they  should  be  taken  up  and  prepare<i 
fur  the  succeeding  season.  4.  Wlicn  they  ere  in  a grow- 
ing state  in  their  native  countries,  the  sun  s rays  have  but 
little  force,  and  they  are  consequently  not  prepared  to  liear 
much  exposure ; for  this  reason,  florists  find  it  necessary  to 
shade  them,  when  they  flower  during  the  hot  weather  of  our 
English  summers. 

].4ke  all  other  rules  tn  gardening,  the  above  directions 
may  be  modified  and  dcparterl  from  without  any  great 
evil;  but  if  the  object  is  to  cultivate  this  class  of  flowers 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  to  improve  their  race,  these 
rules  will  l>c  found  too  important  to  bo  materially  ncgiccterl. 

For  A.  Iffp<itiea,  see  Hxpatica. 

ANE'MOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
direction  of  the  wind ; usually  constructc<l  by  connecting 
with  the  spindle  of  a weathercock  the  hand  of  a dial  on 
which  the  points  of  the  composs  arc  marked. 

ANETHUM.  [See  FffiNicuLUM  and  Pimpinella.] 

A'NEURISM,  is  a Greek  wotxl  (.dytvpi’afid'i),  literally 
signifVing,  ' a widening,  or  extension it  is  now  used  to 
signify  a tumour,  consisting  of  a preternatural  enlargement 
of  an  artery.  The  artery  is  th©  only  scat  of  this  disease  ; 
aad  any  artery  of  the  body  may  bo  the  subject  of  it,  but  it 
» much  more  common  in  some  arteries  than  in  others.  The 
corresponding  disease  in  a vein  is  termed  Varix. 

An  Artery  is  composed  of  three  membranes  which  are 
firmly  united,  and  form  the  walls  of  a strong,  elastic,  and 
extensible  tube.  These  membranes  are  called  tunics  or 
coats.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  artery  these  tunics 
yield  only  to  a certain  extent  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood, 
BO  that  the  tube  possesses  only  a certain  diatneter;  but  in 
a state  of  disea.so  the  impulse  of  the  blood  distends  these 
tunics  to  a preternatural  extent,  causing  that  part  of  the 
artery  which  is  diseased  to  swell  out  into  a tumour  or  bag. 
The  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  progressively  in- 
creasing, thcr  are  at  last  capable  of  nu  farther  stretch- 


ing, and  consequently  are  tom  asunder  and  burst.  But 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  as  extensible 
os  the  external  coat ; the  two  former  coats  are  therefore 
ruptured  a considerable  time  bifurc  the  latter  gives  way,  in 
which  case  the  only  proper  coxt  of  the  artery  forming  the 
wall  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  the  external.  This  coat  in 
its  turn  getting  progressively  thinner  and  thinner  as  the 
dilatation  goes  on,  at  length  bursts  I'ke  the  former ; the  blood 
escapes,  and  life  is  suddenly  extinguUliod.  But  sometimes  the 
tumour  <loes  not  burst  even  aAer  the  rupture  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery  ; for  there  is  placed  around  the  artery  a 
dense  and  strong  membranous  sheath  consisting  of  what  is 
termed  cellular  membrane,  which  sheath  is  far  more  exten- 
sible than  any  of  the  coats  of  tho  artery,  and  it  is  found 
that  sometimes  the  aneurismal  sac  or  the  bag-like  tumour 
which  the  dilated  artery  forms,  consists  only  of  this  con- 
densed cellular  membrane,  all  tho  proper  coats  of  the  artery 
having  been  rent  and  destroyed  by  the  progressively  dis- 
tending force,  'fhus  an  aneurism  may  consist  simply  of  tlie 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  arter}'  without  the  rupture  of 
any  ; or  of  the  dilatation  of  some  w ith  the  rupture  of  others , 
or  of  the  rupture  of  all,  the  bag  of  the  tumour  being  formed 
solelv  by  tho  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery. 

When  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  burst  and  this  portion 
of  the  tube  is  dilated  into  a sac,  it  is  evident  that  this  sac  is 
l>eyond  the  direct  current  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the 
larger  the  bag,  the  further  its  contents  will  be  from  the  in- 
fluence of  llie  direct  cum*nl  of  the  blood.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  aneurismal  sac  undergoes 
a peculiar  cdiange,  a modification  of  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion [see  Buood];  the  thinner  part  of  tne  blood  being  re- 
moved, while  a portion  of  the  thicker  part,  or  the  fibrin, 
remainn.  In  this  manner  there  is  left  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac  a stratum  of  the  thicker  or  fibrous  part  of 
(he  blon)d.  Successive  depositions  arc  made  of  this  fibrous 

Sart  of  the  blood  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  is  gra- 
ually  diminished.  At  length  the  sac  iH'comcs  entirely 
fllle<l  with  this  substance,  winch  forms  for  it  a firm  plug. 
The  deposition  of  this  fibrin  is  not  confined  to  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  but  is  continued  into  the  arter)'  itself,  both  al»o\*c 
and  below  its  dilatation,  until  it  reaches  tho  next  impor- 
tant ramification  which  is  given  off  from  the  arter)',  where 
it  stops.  In  this  manner  the  circulation  through  the  aneu- 
risroal  portion  of  the  vessel  U prevented  ; (he  blood  is  deter- 
mined into  otlicr  channeU;  this  portion  of  the  vessel,  being 
no  longer  of  any  service  in  carrjing  on  tho  circulation,  is 
blocked  up,  and  in  this  manner  is  effecte<l  a spontaneous 
cure  of  the  disea-o. 

But  this  beautiful  curative  process,  tiiough  it  occasionally 
happen,  is  not  the  usual  course.  When  the  external  coat 
or  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery  arc  strctcherl  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  would  seem  that  its  vitality  is  diminished  ; 
at  Icngti)  a part  of  it  mortifies  or  dies ; an  eschar  is  formed  ; 
tho  eschar  sloughs  away;  an  opening  is  thus  formed  in 
the  tumour ; tho  blood  rushes  out,  and  the  patient  dies. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts  when 
the  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  external  part  of  the  body. 
But  if  the  aneurism  be  internal  the  process  is  different. 
The  tumour  becoming  thinner  and  thinner  by  successive  dis- 
tention, bureU  suddenly  by  a crack  or  fissure,  through  w hich 
the  blood  is  discharged. 

Tho  first  symptom  which  denotes  the  formation  of  an 
aneurism,  is  the  perception  of  an  unusual  tlirobbing  in  tho 
diseased  artery.  If  tho  situation  of  the  artery  bo  such  that  it 
can  be  seen  or  felt,  a small  tumour  is  manifest.  This  tumour, 
when  carefully  obscrx’ed,  is  found  to  have  a pulsatory  mo- 
tion, the  pulsator)'  motion,  as  well  as  the  tumor  itself,  disap- 
pearing when  the  part  is  compressed,  but  instantly  reap- 
pearing on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Commonly,  the 
tumour  is  without  pain,  and  witliout  any  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  whatever  its  size 
when  first  discovered,  is  steadily  progressive:  in  proportion 
as  it  grows  larger  the  pulsatory  motion  diminishes,  and 
when  it  has  attained  a very  eonsidcrahlc  size  the  pulsation 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  tumour  continually  enlarging, 
produces  a variety  of  effects  on  the  parts  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Some  it  pushes  aside,  oUicrs  it  carries 
with  it.  and  others  it  destroys.  The  adjacent  muscles,  for 
example,  whether  they  are  situated  directly  over  tho  anou- 
rism.or  are  at  one  side  of  it,  are  usually  stretched,  displaced, 
dwindled,  and  sometimes  entirely  confounded  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts.  The  nones,  loo,  are  fixMiuently  pushed  out 
of  their  natural  situation,  or.  if  they  adhere  to  the  si'Ies  of 
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the  sftc,  as  they  oi\en  do.  they  are  nocossarily  stretched  os 
the  tumor  cnlarfTcs,  ami  this  distension  of  the  ner\’ous  cords 
sometimes  occasions  intense  pain.  The  cartila^^es  and 
bones,  pressed  upon  by  the  advancing  tumor,  gradually  dis* 
appt‘ar,  and  at  length  arc  so  completely  desiniycd  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  thorn  remains.  In  general,  os  long 
ns  the  tumor  is  small,  it  is  unattended  with  pain,  but  the 
changes  which  it  produces  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
stretching  of  the  nerves  and  tho  absorption  of  the  bones,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  intolerable  pain,  capable  of  being 
mitigated  by  no  means  hitherto  discovered.  Death  at  last 
puts  an  end  to  the  pain  and  the  patient  together  : the  ap- 
proach of  tho  fatal  event  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
increasing  thinness,  softness,  and  darkness  of  the  tumor. 

The  importance  in  practiceof  discriminating  between  this 
most  dangerous  disease  and  all  other  tumors  is  manifest; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
always  made.  Many  a fatal  accident  has  happened  in 
consequence  of  incisions  having  been  made  into  aneurisms 
which  were  mistaken  for  abscesses.  Vesalius  wa.s  consiilled  ' 
about  a tumor  of  tho  back,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
aneurism : soon  afterwards  an  imprudent  practitioner  made 
an  opening  in  the  swelling  and  the  patient  bled  to  death. 
Ruysch  relates  that  a friend  of  his  opened  a tumoi  near  tho 
heel,  not  susp^ting  it  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  hicmor- 
rhage,  though  suppressed  at  last,  placed  the  life  of  the 

{mtient  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  A person  consulted  Boer- 
laave  about  a swelling  at  )iis  knee,  who  cautioned  him 
against  allowing  it  to  bo  opened ; it  was  opened,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  spot.  Even  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Hotel  Dicu,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  aliscess, 
plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling  and  killed  the  patient. 
The  characters  by  which  the  aneurismal  swelling  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  are  given  at  great 
length  in  surgical  books. 

There  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  larger  arteries 
which  predisposes  to  this  disease.  Their  coots  arc  thinner 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  tho  column  of  blood  with 
which  they  are  filled  than  the  coats  of  tho  smaller  arteries. 
The  internal  are  much  more  subject  to  aneurism  than  tho 
external  arteries.  The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another 
prc«iUposing  cause.  The  period  of  life  at  which  aneuri<ra 
15  most  frequent  is  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  a child  only  eleven  years  old,  and  that  he  has  <^- 
rated  for  it  with  success  in  a man  of  ciglity-flve.  It  is 
much  moru  common  among  males  than  (females.  Out  uf 
cases  of  this  disease,  56  uore  males,  and  only  7 females. 
Aneurism  so  often  follows  a sudden  violent  shock  sustuined 
cither  by  tho  whole  body  or  by  a limb,  and  more  especially 
by  the  sudden  violent  extension  of  a limb,  as  apparently  to 
justity  the  common  opinion  that  external  violence  is  among 
the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 

Excepting  in  the  exce^ngly  rare  case  in  which  the 
spontaneous  cure,  already  explained,  is  effected,  this  disease, 
when  left  to  itself,  uniformly  proves  fatal  by  the  ultimate 
rupture  of  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
expires  either  instantaneously  from  the  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  degrees  from  repeated  losses  of  it.  And 
yet  anterior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  who  lived  about  the 
mi({dle  of  the  second  century,  there  is  to  be  found  no  record 
whatever  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  older  practitioners,  in- 
deed. who  believed  that  the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  could  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  It  ha.« 
been  justly  oliserved,  that  were  the  number  of  individuals  in 
Europe  who  are  now  onnually  cured  of  aneurism  by  the  inter- 
ference of  art.  to  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a calculation  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  have  perished  by  this  dis- 
ease. from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
it  would  help  to  convoy  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowIe<lgc  is  tho  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  cure  of  aneurism  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
preternatural  cavity  of  the  artery.  The  obliteration  of  this 
cavity  is  tho  solo  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  only  sure  and  eSectual  mode  of  curing  the  disease. 
Tivis  operation  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  arteiy 
and  passing  a ligature  around  it  above  its  dilatation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  ligature  of  course  is  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  sac ; its  ultimate  effect  is  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  by  wnich  its  skies,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  permanently  adhere  to- 
gether. thus  inducing  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel.  Tho  success  of  tlie  operation  depends  ciUiroty  on 


( tbe  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  But  this 
adhesion  will  not  take  place  unless  tlio  portion  of  the 
artery  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied  be  in  a sound  slate. 
If  it  be  diseased,  as  it  almost  always  is,  near  the  scat  of  the 
aneurism,  when  the  process  is  completed  by  which  the  liga- 
ture is  removed  [see  Inflammation],  hotroorrhage  takes 

Klace,  and  the  Mtient  dies  just  ns  if  the  aneurism  had  been 
ill  to  itself.  For  a long  time,  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  ligature  as  close  as  possible  to  the  scat  of 
the  aneurism  : they  laid  open  the  aneurismal  sac  in  iu  whole 
extent,  and  scooped  out  the  blood  contained  in  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a large  deep-seate<l  sore,  consisting  of 
parts  in  an  unhealthy  state,  was  formed  ; and  it  was  necessary 
to  the  cure  that  this  sore  should  suppurate,  granulate,  and 
heal,— a process  which  the  constitution  was  frequently  un- 
able to  support.  Moreover,  there  was  a constant  danger 
that  the  patient  would  perish  from  hmmorrhage,  ihiuugh 
the  want  of  adhesion  of  tho  sides  of  the  artery.  The  pro- 
found knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  structure,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  bv  which  both  are  regu- 
lated, which  John  Hunter  had  acquired  from  anatomy, 
suggested  to  this  eminent  man  a znode  of  operating,  tlio 
effect  of  which,  in  preserving  human  life,  has  placed  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race.  This  Min- 
summate  anatomist  saw  that  the  reason  why  death  so  often 
followed  the  common  operation,  was  because  a process  essen- 
tial to  its  success  was  prevented  by  the  diseoWd  condition 
uf  the  artery.  He  observed  that  while  the  vessel  ulose  to 
the  aneurism  was  always  diseased,  at  some  distance  from 
the  aneurism  it  was  in  a sound  state : it  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  the  ligature  were  applied  to  this  distant  part,  that  is, 
to  a sound  instead  of  a diseased  portion  of  the  artery,  tho 
process  necessary  to  the  success  uf  the  operation  would  not 
be  counteracted.  But  to  this  there  was  one  capital  objection, 
namely,  that  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  gives  off 
its  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  below  the 
ligature  vixmld  be  derived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and  must 
therefore  mortify,  lie  was  well  acquainted,  however,  with 
' that  arrangement  of  the  blood  vessels  which  has  been  ox- 
' plained  under  the  term  Anastomosis.  Reflecting  on  tho 
number  and  freedom  of  the  communications  of  tho  arterial 
tubes,  ho  conceived  it  possible  that  a limb  might  receive  a 
suflicicnt  supply  of  blc^  to  maintain  its  vitality  through 
the  medium  of  its  collateral  branches  only.  For  an  aneurism 
in  tho  ham.  he.  therefore,  boldly  cut  down  U]>on  the  main 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity,  and 
applie^l  a ligature  around  it,  where  it  is  seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  in  tho  confident  expectation  that, 
though  he  thus  deprived  the  limb  of  the  supply  of  blood 
which  it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perisih.  HU  knowledge  of  tho  pruce&scs  of  the  animal 
economy  le<l  him  to  expect  that  the  force  of  the  oirculatimi 
Inking  thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  be  stopped ; that  the  sac  itself,  m ith  uU 
its  contents,  would  be  absorbed;  that  by  this  means  (ho 
wliole  tumor  would  be  spontaneuusly  removed,  and  tliat 
an  opening  into  it  would  ^ unnecessar}-.  Thu  most  com- 
plete success  followed  this  noble  experiment;  and  (be 
sensations  which  thin  philosopher  exiierienced  on  witncaning 
the  event  constituted  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  applica- 
tion of  profound  knowledge  fo  the  mitigation  of  human 
.suffering.  After  Hunter  fbllowed  Abemcthy,  who,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral, 
placed  a ligature  oround  the  external  iliac  arterv* ; lately  the 
internal  iliac  itself  has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons  have 
tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  they  have  l>ucn  ihem- 
sclvcs  astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  sut-^css.  Every* 
individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this  kind  has  been 
succesbfudy  perfomuMl  is  Mialchctl  by  it  from  certain  and 
inevitable  death.  (See  Cooper's  Surgery;  Hodgson  on 
the  Ditetuet  of  Arteries  and  Veins;  Bells  Surgery; 
Abernetliy's  Surgiral  fVorks;  Use  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,  Sm.,  &c.) 

AKGEL  (Coin,)  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  ‘a  piece 
of  money  anciently  coined  and  impressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  rope  Gregory,  that  the 
pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  tliat,  if  they 
wens  Christians,  thev  would  be  AngcU,  or  Angels.'  But 
we  must  remark,  tiial  Pope  Gregorys  ob«ienation  was 
made  in  the  seventh  century  ; and  the  coin  called  the 
aogol  was  not  struck  in  England  till  the  middle  of  tho 
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fifteenth  century.  The  anjfcl  wa*  oripinaHy  a poW  coin  of 
France,  where  it  wa»  flr«t  coined,  at  h?a*.t  by  that  name,  in 
H-Ut.  (See  Uucanpe.  r.  Moneta.  and  Le  Blanc,  TratU 
d/>9  iu  France,  4ln.  Anist  I6‘J2,  p.  *i07.) 

In  France,  where  it  wa»  soon  followed  by  the  half  and 
quarter  aimcl,  it  wa<  always  of  fine  pold.  but  not  always  of 
the  same  weipht.  It  appears  to  have  been  intrwlucod  with 
its  minor  divisions,  into  England,  by  Edwanl  IV.,  in  1463, 
(see  Leake,  pp.  130 — 16J,)  and  was  continued  as  a cun  by 
King  Henry  VI.  when  he  returned  to  the  throne.  Angels 
and  half-angels  are  the  onlv  gold  coins  known  of  Richanl 
III.  (Leake,  p.  170.)  When  first  introduced,  the  angel 
was  rated  in  ^ alue  at  6#.  firf.,  and  being  of  the  same  value 
as  the  iwblc,  was  sometimes  callefl  the  noble  angel.  This 
value  was  ronlinutul  at  Henrv  \lll.'s  first  coinage  of 
gold.  In  the  coin.ige  of  that  king  s latter  lime,  the  value 
was  raiseil  to  fi».,  and  so  continued  tlmmgh  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary’saugel  went  for  10#..  which  %alue 
continued  to  the  cud  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  the  la*-t  of 
our  kings  who  roimsl  the  angel.  So  baxe  was  Henry  \ 1 1 1,  s 
gi>id  c«nnage  of  this  money,  that  Slow,  in  his  ih*(nry  nf 
JjOnd>m,  savs.  * 1 have  seen  twenty-one  shillings  given  for 
an  old  angel  to  gild  withal.’  Queen  Elizabeth,  (acf*oM- 
ing  to  Nicolsnn’s  flmt-mral  Lif*rrirt/,  p.  267,  from  hjnes 
Mory  son's  Ilin.  Part  i.  li.  3 c.  6 ) in  the  43rd  year  of  her 
reign,  (I60U-I60I)  contracted  not  only  for  the  coining  of 
angels,  and  their  usual  divisions,  but  for  pieces  of  an  angcf 
and  a half  Mrcc  of  the  finest  angel  gold;  hut 

it  is  presumed  that  the  contract  for  these  l.irger  pieces  was 
neier  c.implcled,  as  no  such  coins  have  l«*en  seen  by  our 
collectors.  The  usual  device  upon  (he  obverse  of  the  angel, 
was  tho  figure  of  St.  Michael  standing  upon  the  drngnii,  and 
piercing  him  through  the  mouth  with  a spear,  the 
end  of  which  Icrminatcd  in  n cross,  or  cross  cr*sslet.  The 
reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  had  a ship,  with  a largi*  cruss  f«*r 
a roast,  with  the  nival  anns  in  front.  Tlicangrlsi>f  James  I. 
and  Charles  1.  have  tho  ma>t  of  the  «hip  with  a mnin-top, 
and  no  cross.  The  obverse  had  the  king's  titU‘s  surround- 
ing the  device.  The  reverse,  from  Edward  IV.  to  Kdwanl 
\’I.,  bore  the  inscription  * pan  chvchm  tvam  salta  nus 
rMRivTK  RBORMPTOR.'  The  nivcrses  of  the  angeU  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  bore,  partly  at 
length,  and  partly  abridge<l.  the  sentence,*  A domino  fac- 

TfM  Ksr  TSTVD  RT  HST  MIKAHlI.R  [iN  OCVLIS  NOSTRIS.’] 

Charles  I.’s  angel  had  on  the  Knerse,  astor  popvli  pr.«- 
siDiTM  RKois.  Folkes  (pi.  xiii.  of  his  G>Jd  Cnint)  has  en- 
graved a piece  in  silver,  struck  fr>m  the  reverse  only  of  a die, 
intended  for  an  angel  by  King  Charles  II.,  but  never  coined ; 
with  the  same  inscription  on  the  reverse  os  his  father's 
angel.  The  only  distinction  by  which  the  angels  of  Henry 
VI.  are  known  fnun  those  of  Henry  VII.  is,  that  in  the 
Ibrmer,  tlie  archangel  Michael  stands  with  his  left  foot  upon 
the  diwgon ; in  the  latter,  tho  angel  stands  with  both  feet 
upon  the  dragon.  In  the  collection  of  I^rd  Pembroke  there 
is  a six-angel  piece ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  intended 
for  a coin.  The  Angelets  of  Kdwanl  IV.,  and  to  Henry 
VIII.,  have  on  the  reverse,  O crvx  avb  sprs  unica.  Tho 
angelets  of  Edward  VI.  have  the  same  in.M?ription  on  the 
reverse  as  the  angel. 

A NO  EM  .IC  A,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  umMUferer ; it  rc.niprenends  several  s]>ccies,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  botanic  garnens, 
and  one  that  was  f mncrly  very  much  cultivated  as  an  cm-u- 
culent  plant,  on  account  of  which  we  admit  the  genu*^  here. 
This,  the  Angelica  archangelira,  or  Archangelira  ojflrinnlis, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  culled,  is  a native  of  the  lianks  of 
rivers  and  of  wot  ditches  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ; 
in  this  country  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Thames  below  Woolwich,  and  in  several  other  places. 
It  is  a biennial  plant,  with  a large  fle.-thy  aromatic  root, 
blackinh  externally,  but  white  within ; and  a stout  furrowc<l 
branched  stem  as  high  as  a man.  Its  loaves  arc  of  a 
clear  bright  green,  shining,  and  divided  into  a very  large 
number  of  heart-shaped  finely  serraleil  lobes.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  divtsts^  in  rmiml,  very  compact  umUoU : they 
are  surceMod  by  large  broad-winged  grains  of  a pale  vtd- 
lowish-bnivni  colour.  Each  partial  umbel  is  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  seven  or  eight  pointcit  undivided  bructem. 

For  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  this  plant 
has  been  much  cultivated,  and  is  so  sUU  on  the  continent. 
Its  blanched  stems,  candied  with  sugar,  form  a very  agree- 
able sweetmeat,  pos.sessing  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities, 
lu  roots  contain  a pungent,  aromatic,  stimulating  prmciple, 
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which  has  caused  them  to  be  employed  in  scrofulous  diseaset, 
they  have  l>et>n  administered  in  the  form  of  infbsion  and  of 
powder,  as  diuretics  and  sudorifics ; but  in  this  country  they 
are  no  longer  employed  as  curative  agents. 

A very  common  wild  species,  the  Angelica  rylventrin,  or 
wild  angelica,  which  is  found  all  over  the  meadows  near  the 
Tliames  above  London,  possesses  similar  properties,  but  they 
are  weaker,  and  thereforo  less  important. 


ANGF.LO  (BrONAROm.  MICHEL),  the  father  of 
epic  painting,  and  scarcely  less  distinguished  os  n sculptor  and 
iircliilert,  was  de»4-ended  from  the  noble  family  of  Canossa  in 
Tuscany.  lie  waslrom  in  the  year  1474.  aperiod  peculiarly 
favourable  to  genius,  when  the  stales  of  Italy  emulated  each 
other  in  the  cultivati  'n  of  the  lilicral  art.s.  ^Iiehel  Angelo, 
the  bent  of  whose  nnvers  manifLiitcd  itself  in  his  earliest 
ehildho<id,  learned  the  elements  of  design  in  tho  sohoed 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a cclobratctl  professor  in  Florence. 
While  he  pursued  bi.s  studies  with  this  master,  a seminary 
was  established  for  tho  promotion  uf  sculpture  by  Lorenzo 
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da'  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  invited  amon(;  other 
youths  tu  study  from  the  cullecUun  of  antique  Mtatues  arranged 
III  the  Mtxlicean  frardens.  It  b said  ttiat  tlio  si^ht  of  theiK' 
splondiil  works  determined  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
sculpture  : lie  bc^an.  not  merely  by  copying,  but  by  invc:^ti- 
^ting  the  principles  on  which  the  Crock  artisb  had  wrought, 
and  Imvim;  founrl  a head  of  a lauKhim;  faun,  considerably 
mutiluted.  he  imitated  that  part  of  it  which  was  porfeet,  and 
rcstoreil  what  was  wanting.  Lorenzo,  who  frequently  visited 
the  garden,  was  struck  by  inisdemousiratiun  of  vi«roroua  capa- 
city ; and  lieinj;  pleased  no  less  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
youth,  and  his  evident  devotion  to  his  art,  he  invited  him  to 
reside  entirely  in  his  house,  where  he  roniainod  three  years, 
treated  with  paternal  kindness,  and  baviu}(  the  oilvunuge 
of  assooiatiii};  with  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  a^e. 
At  the  suitKcstiun  of  Pulilian,  who  also  resided  with  Lo- 
renzo, he  executed  for  this  illustrious  patron  a basso- 
rilievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  w as  the  Uatlie  of  the 
L'eniaurs;  Im  ro»umcd  the  pencil  also  durinj;  this  penud, 
and  made  many  studies  from  the  works  of  Masaccio. 
Lorenzo  died  in  14912.  His  brother  Pie>ro  conlinuefl 

to  patronize  Michel  Aiik^Io,  but  in  a ditlen'iii  spiriL 
Treating  art  as  a toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a severe 
winter,  to  make  a statue  of  snow : and  maiiitVstinK  in  ull 
thintit*  tko  same  frivolous  spirit,  he  precipitated,  by  his 
bad  t?uvurnmciit,  the  downfall  of  his  family,  winch  was 
driven  from  Florence  in  1494.  On  this  event,  Micliel  Anjrelo 
retired  to  Bolojniis,  where  ho  contributed  two  statues  to  the 
church  of  tliu  LXiminicans,  and  after  a year's  residence  in 
that  City,  returned  to  Florence.  During  this  time  he  made 
the  celebrated  statue  of  a Sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  sent 
to  Komo.  wherv  it  was  shown  as  a piece  of  sculpture  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  a vineyard,  and  was  pronounced  by 
various  connoisseurs  to  bo  a genuine  antique,  and  superior 
to  anything  which  oontomporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This  statue  having  been  purchased  at  a high  price 
bv  the  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  the  trick  became  know  n,  and 
Michel  Angelo's  reputation  was  so  much  augmented  bv  it, 
that  the  curthnal,  though  vexed  at  the  deception,  invited  liiin 
to  Rome.  He  devoted  himself  during  this  his  first  resi- 
lience in  tho  imperial  city,  b>  intense  study,  and  executed 
Heveral  works,  p.irticularly  a Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  for  8t.  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment, not  only  by  its  exccilenn;.  but  by  the  apparent  fucility 
with  which  tlic  greatest  dilliculties  of  art  were  surmounted. 

Several  great  works  in  art  having  at  tills  time  been 
projected  by  tlio  governmont  of  Florence,  Michel  An- 
gelo. at  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  returned  to  that 
city,  and  the  first  undertaking  on  which  he  exercised  his 
talents  wu»  a gigantic  statue  of  David,  hewn  from  a solid 
block  of  luarUe.  This  work  hod  been  commenced  some 
years  previously  by  one  Simon  da  Fiosolc,  who,  finding  that 
Lc  had  undertukon  a task  wholly  beyond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  The  missliapen  ina.ss  which  had 
lx>en  thus  left,  Miclicl  Angelo  accommodated  to  a new  de- 
sign, and  produced  from  it  the  sublime  statue  which  orna- 
n^enu  tho  great  square  at  Florence.  The  Gonfitloniere, 
Pietro  Sodcriiii,  was  now  anxious  to  enrich  the  city  with 
some  grand  production  of  Michel  Angelo's  pencil.  Leo- 
uarilo  da  Vinci  had  been  commissioned  to  point  an  histo- 
rical pii'ture  for  one  end  of  llic  hull  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
Michel  Angelo  was  engHgt^il  to  execute  another  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  He  seleelctl  a subject  from  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  which  a numlierof  men,  while  bathing  in  the  Amo,  are 
sinqirUi'd  by  a sudden  attack  on  tlie  city,  and  start  up  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  Trumpets  are  sounding ; some  of  the 
warriors  endeavour,  w'ith  gestures  of  furious  impatience,  to 
draw  their  gunucuU  over  their  wet  limbs;  others  rush  half- 
nlud  into  tlic  coiubut ; horse  and  f<x>t  ore  intermingled,  and 
tlie  wlwlo  wene  breatlies  fieireness  and  slauglUer.  This 
cartixm.  with  the  exception  of  a few  dismembered  fragments, 
has  pcri.shcd,  but  as  lung  os  il  existed,  it  was  studied  by 
artists  from  all  countries,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a scholar 
and  udiiiirer  of  Michel  Angelo,  aflinns,  that  he  never 
equalled  it  in  anv  of  his  subsequent  productions.  Michel 
Angelo  had  at  tliis  time  attained  only  hU  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  had  nut  only  established  his  reputation  os  the 
greatest  artist  of  his  day,  but  had  created  by  tho  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  his  stylo  a now  mra  in  the  arts.  Julius  II.. 
a pontiff  who,  in  the  cnergolic  ca^t  of  his  charaoier,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Michel  Angelo  himsolf,  having  now 
succeed  to  the  papal  chair,  called  him  immediately  to 
Kome,  and  conunissiouad  him  to  make  his  monument,  u 


work  correivod  on  a scale  which  Michel  Angelo  felt  to  be 
cTjmniensurato  to  his  power*.  He  made  a de^gn,  which, 
had  it  bi*en  finished  according  to  his  originarinUmiMii, 
would  have  surpassed  in  grandeur,  beauty,  uml  richness  of 
ornament  every  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre.  It  was  to 
have  hud  four  fronts  of  marble,  einbellishoil  uitli  forty  statues, 
bc-.ddes  wfixwal  raezzo-nlievi  in  bronze.  To  this  design  Rome 
and  the  worlfl  are  indebted  for  tho  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Peter  s ; for  Michel  Angelo  having  sugget-tiil  to  the  pope  that 
tho  imeriorof  the  old  o<lifice  would  not  allow  suliicienl  space 
for  the  monument  to  bcpnipcriy  scon,  the  pontiffiloienniiied 
to  rebuild  theehurch  on  alargerscale.  While  tho  monument 
was  in  progress,  tho  pope  deliglitcd  to  come  and  iiisp<Tt  it ; 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  an  acchlent  which  strongly 
marks  tho  character  of  the  artist  Having  ocmbioii  to  make 
some  communication  to  his  holiness,  and  not  having  found 
lulniisaion  on  two  ap[«lk*ations,  in  the  luiier  of  which  ho  felt 
himself  somewhat  superriliously  treated  byoneof  tlicolHcers 
in  attendance,  he  guvo  directions  to  his  ^rvunts  to  sell  his 
pods  to  the  Jews,  and  iiimieiliatcly  set  off  for  Florenco.  Ho 
had  warcely  reachetl  Poggiobonzi  before  five  couriers  had 
I arnvtsi  from  Julius  commanding  his  immofliate  return,  but 
Michel  .\iigclo  was  inltcxiblc,  and  continued  his  journey. 
On  arriving  ul  Florence,  he  sot  abmt  finishing  the  eartorm 
of  Pibo,  but  three  broVswere  dispatched  to  S.Klerini  the  Gcn- 
falomere,  requiring  that  he  should  Iw  sent  back.  Michel 
Angelo  o.xciiscd  himself,  alleging  that  he  had  accented  a 
commisskm  from  the  Grand  Sultan  to  go  Ui  Constantinoplo 
fur  tho  purp.jse  of  building  a bridge.  Tlio  doim?.  in  the 
moan  time,  had  pne  on  political  affairs  to  Bologna,  and 
Swlerini,  fearing  no  should  himself  incur  tlie  papal  di.s- 

[ileasure  tlirough  Michel  Angelo's  contumacy’,  (lensiiafhd 
litn  to  go  to  that  city.  Immediately  on  his  arnval,  and 
before  he  had  had  time  to  adjust  himself,  he  was  conducted 
by  tlie  pope's  oflicers  before  his  Iwliiiess,  who,  looking  at 
him  with  an  angry  glance,  said.  ‘ What,  them ! in^lcad  of 
coming  to  seek  us.  thou  wast  determined  that  wc  should 
come  hi  seek  thee  ?'  Michel  Angelo  excused  himself,  saying, 

' that  he  hkui  (mitted  Rome,  being  unable,  after  his  faitliful 
services  to  his  holiness,  to  endure  the  indignity  of  being  «io- 
nied  admission  to  him.'  A bishop  in  attendance,  intending 
to  say  Bomething  in  exlenualiou,  observed  to  the  pupe,  that 
such  persons,  however  expert  in  their  pnifessions,  were 
usually  ignorant  of  everything  else:  ‘ Who  u»ld  ihcc  to  in- 
terfere?* exclaimed  Julius,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a 
hcorly  blow  witli  his  stalTou  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic , 
and  commanding  Midiel  Angelo  to  kneel,  ho  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giving  him 
diroctions  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  staluij  in  bronze. 
Micliel  Angelo  soon  ciomplcted  the  clay  model;  the  statue 
was  the  personification  of  miyesty,  but  tho  face  ha»l  so 
terrible  an  expression,  that  the  pope  demnmfed,  ‘ Am  I 
uttering  a blessing  or  a curse  ?'  Michel  Angelo  replied,  * that 
he  had  intemlod  to  represent  him  admonishing  the  iK;<jple 
of  Bolopa,  and  inquire<l  if  his  holiness  would  have  a b<K)k 
placed  in  one  of  the  hands:  ‘Give  me  a sword,' answered 
the  warlike  pontiff,  * 1 know  notliiiig  of  books,’ 

, On  bis  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramante,  to  siismmd  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  It  is  said,  that  Bramante  was 
instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel  to  the 

0)C,  either  imagining  that  the  large  sums  which  his 
inc-vs  was  expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his 
command  for  the  purposes  of  architecture;  or  that  Michel 
Angelo,  who  preferred  tho  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  of 
painting,  would  incense  the  Pope  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
coinmis.sion  ; or  finally,  that,  should  ho  attempt  it.  he  would 
expose  his  inferioritv  as  a painter  to  Raffaelle  d'Urbino.who 
was  Bramaiite's  ncpiiew.  Such  are  the  motives  ascribed  to 
Bramante,  although,  it  would  appear,  on  no  very  rational 
grounds.  If,  however,  Bramanto  was  really  actuated  bvany 
unwforthy  motive,  never  did  an  eril  intentum  more  compietcly 
defeat  itself.  Michel  A ngelo,  indeed,  who  was  ahsoriwii  in  the 
execution  of  tlie  monument,  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
decline  the  task  of  painting  the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  iliat 
he  thought  Raffaellc  better  qualified  to  perform  it ; bat  Pope 
Julius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  will, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himstdf  without  an  alternative, 
and  impressed  w ith  a sense  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
the  task,  commenced  his  cartoons.  He  invited  from  Florence 
several  artisL*  distinguished  as  painters  m fresco,  a mode  of 
practice  Id  irhich  he  vas  then  icoxeehenced,  and  the  roof  of 
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the  cliHDol  was  commenced  by  these  assistants,  under  his  direc- 
tiun  ; their  execution,  however,  fell  short  of  his  expectations, 
and  entering  the  chapel  one  rooming,  he  dLsmissed  them 
ail,  tlirew  their  work  from  the  walls,  and  delerminod  on 
executing  the  whole  hitnsclC  Having  advancetl  to  the 
thin!  conipartment,  he  hail  the  roortitliratiou  to  And  his 
labour  frustrateil  by  the  bad  quality  ofhU  inateriaU,  in  which 
femicntution  had  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappointment ' 
he  renounced  the  undertaking.  The  pope,  l>eing'mode 
ac<|uainted  with  Uiis  inUfortune,  sent  to  Itiin  his  architect, 
San  Gallo,  who  investigated  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and 
taught  him  how  to  correct  it.  Thus  reassured,  he  pro- 
rccueil,  ami  tli*;  pontiff  hearing  at  length  that  the  cicling 
was  half  completuil.  could  control  his  impatience  no  longer, 
and  onlered  the  chapel  to  l>e  opened  fur  his  inspection. 
Many  other  persons  found  admission,  and  among  the  rest 
liaffaelle  d urbino,  who  then  Arst  became  an]uaiiite(l  with 
Michel  Angelo's  powers  as  a painter.  Struck  with  ad- 
miration, he  immediately  changed  liis  own  stvle,  and 
with  the  candour  natural  to  a great  mind,  thanked  God  that 
he  bad  been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an  artist. 
The  work  was  now  carried  forward  without  interruption, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement;  an  achieve- 
ment which,  whether  wc  consider  the  magnitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  perforraaucc,  or  the  almost  incredibly  short 
time  in  wliich  it  was  excute<l,  is  unpamlleliHl  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  The  chapel  was  opened  on  All  Saints'  day, 
with  a solemn  mass,  at  which  the  pope  assisted  in  person. 
Thu  roof  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  in  which  is 
painted  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world.  In  three  of 
the  Arst  eompartmenU  Michel  Angelo  has  itcrsonificd  the 
Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  frmn  the  darkness- 
creating  the  sun  and  moon — and  giving  life  to  Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Deity  bv  visible  representation 
is  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas,  but  it  was  at  that  time 
sanclioDcd  by  the  church,  and  is  almost  atoned  fur  by 
those  images  of  divine  power  and  majesty  which  Michel 
Angelo  has  here  emlKKlied.  The  eleventh  subject  of  the 
series  on  the  roof  is  the  Deluge,  and  the  twelfth  is  from  the 
story  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human  race  pre- 
served after  that  awful  event.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  a 
series  of  designs  representing  the  persons  who  compose  the 
geneulogv*  of  Christ,  and  l>ctween  these  compartments  arc 
Oie  colossal  Agures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  seated  in 
solemn  meditation.  The  effect  of  the  whole  work  U adapted 
with  admirable  accuracy  to  the  vast  height  at  which  it  is 
Seen,  and  it  i*  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  reverence 
and  Bstoiiishnient.  The  reign  of  Julius  terminated  in  1513, 
wlien  Leo  X.  succecdtHl. 

It  might  have  l>een  exj)CcU;d  that  Leo  X.,  whose  namo  is 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  taste  and  inuniAeence,  and 
who  affected  fully  to  appreciate  the  powers  of  Michei  An- 
gelo, would  h.xve  engaged  him  on  stJiue  work  worthy  of  his 
talents.  There  is,  however,  in  his  whole  conduct  towards 
this  great  artist  a display  of  injustice  not  easily  explained. 
He  obtruded  on  him  the  task  of  building  the  fa<;ade  of  the 
church  of  S.  Direnzo  at  Florence— a commission  against 
which  the  artist  most  strenuovisly  protested ; but  the  pope 
ovcmiletl  all  objections,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  Carrara, 
ill  order  to  excavate  marble  for  the  puroose.  Ho  was 
afterwards  directed  to  procure  it  from  the  quarries  of 
Piclni  Santa : the  diinruUus  of  conveying  it  hence  were 
found  alnuKit  insurmounlahle,  and  wc  raimot  read  without 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  during  the  u hole  ponliAcate 
of  Leo,  a jicriod  of  eight  year*,  this  extraortlinary  man  wxs 
employed  in  hewing  rocks  and  excavating  a road.  The 
short  reign  of  Adrian  VI.  which  followci!.  although  ge- 
nerally unfavounibh;  to  the  arts,  was  Icssinjurious  to  Michcl 
Angelo,  us  it  allowed  him  loisure  to  proceed  with  the  monu- 
ment of  Julius  II. ; hut  ou  the  accession  of  Clement  VII. 
that  work  was  again  interrupted,  and  he  was  called  on  hv 
the  new  pontiff  to  build  a library  and  sacristy  fur  the  chundi 
of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  civil  wars  of  Florence  cnsuotl  soon 
after,  and  wo  And  Michel  Angelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
engineer.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  he  was  appoinUnl 
superintendent  of  the  fortiAcations  by  the  local  govemment, 
and  he  evinretl  extraordinary  skill  in  fortifying  tlic  important 

rt  of  San  Miniato.  Having  continuerl  hi*  service*  until  j 
felt  that  they  could  no  longer  bo  effectual,  and  consider- 
ing the  fall  of  the  city  inevitable  he  withdrew  to  Venice. ' 
and  during  his  residence  there,  it  is  atfirraed  by  some  antho- 
htiei$,  that  he  gave  the  design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto. 


He  returned  to  Florence  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
fenow-cltizens.  who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  than 
himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  city  w.is 
soon  after  cumpcllcil  to  surrender,  and  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  conceal  himself,  us  did  seveml  of  the  ciltzcns  wlio  had 
distinguished  Ihcmselve*  in  its  defence.  Michel  Angelo 
ha*  been  rcproacheil  wiili  ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the 
part  he  took  in  those  transactions,  but  he  ij,  porhap*.  to  l>c 
praised  rather  than  condennied  for  having  saeriAc«l  hi* 
private  feelings  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country.  As  soon 
as  the  tumult  consequent  on  the  sack  of  the  city  had  sub- 
sided, Clement  VI.  onlered  strict  search  to  bo  made  fur 
Michcl  Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  liim  on 
various  works,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  Lost  Judgment 
was  then  projected.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  1533,  sus- 
pended these  intentions,  and  Michel  Angelo  now  hoped  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  complete  the  monument  of  .luiius  IT. 
This  work  had  been  the  favourite  employment  of  his  life, 
and  he  hail  devoted  to  it  all  his  pouers,  but  it  had  proved 
to  him,  almost  from  its  commencement,  a source  of  inquie- 
tude. Each  pontiff,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on  hia 
aece^«ion  demanded  the  services  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
compelled  him.  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstranci**,  to  dis- 
continue hi*  labours  on  the  monument ; in  the  meantime, 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  being  impatient  for  it*  completion, 
harasseil  him  with  throats  and  complaints,  large  sum*  of 
money  having  been  paid  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Clement  VI.  insisleil  that  Michel  Angelo  had  a 
right  to  consider  himself  rather  the  creditor  than  the  debtor  ; 
but  Paul  111.,  when  Michel  Angelo  urgeil  hi*  obligation  tu 
the  heirs  of  Julius,  us  a reason  for  declining  theeomniissions 
he  oA*ere<l  him,  threatened  to  tear  the  eontract  with  hi*  own 
hand.*.  Ho  came,  however,  attcndeil  by  ten  cardinals,  to 
s(‘e  the  work  which  had  occasioned  so  much  litigation,  and 
pnmounced  it  lu  be  miraculous.  Being  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cartoon*  which  had  lieen  prepared  for  the  I.ast 
Judgment,  he  determined  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
immciliatc  execution  of  that  work,  and  undertook  to  arbitrate 
himself  between  Michel  Angoh)  ami  the  heir*  of  Julius. 
The  monument  was  at  lengtli  Anislicd,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, oil  a smaller  scale  than  had  been  originally  pnyerlc*!, 
and  placed  in  the  chunh  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculo.  Michel 
.Angelo  now  found  himself  at  lil>erty  to  procccilMiih  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment ; he  devuteil  to  that  immense 
work  the  labour  of  eight  years,  and  it  was  finished  in  1541 
We  are  arcuslomed  tu  connect  with  this  porfontianeo  an  im- 
pression of  everything  which  is  great  in  art;  nevertheless, 
whoever  expects  to  And  in  it  that  which  is  usually  attached 
to  our  ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  agrceahle  to  the  eye,  will 
be  utterly  disapiKiinted.  Art,  indeotl,  was  not  at  that  time 
considered  a medium  of  amusement  merely,  but  a vehicle  for 
religious  imprestiuns;  and  as  the  leading  feeling  nsnociated 
with  the  awful  idea  of  tlie  last  judgment  is  that  of  terror,  no 
Michel  Angelo  ha*  made  terror  the  pre<lumina(iug  s«>ntimcnt 
of  his  picture.  In  the  Messiah  we  see  rather  the  inexorable 
judge  than  the  merciful  Redeemer ; ho  turns  to  the  IcH,  and 
fulminates  his  sentence  on  the  wicked,  who  fall  ihunder- 
stnick.  These  group*,  precipitateil  through  the  air,  are 
seized  by  da?raons  who  spring  from  the  abyss  hcncalh.  This 
i*  the  finest  part  of  the  picture,  for  there  is  little  among  the 
groups  of  the  righteous,  who  on  the  opposite  side  are  B.*cend- 
ing  into  heaven,  which  expresses  the  happincii*  of  the 
ble-sed.  That  part  of  the  picture  in  wbit  h the  dead  arc 
seen  rising  from  their  graves  is  admirable.  The  excel- 
letica  of  Iho  work  consists  in  the  unparalleled  jiowcrs  of 
invention  di*pla\cd  in  the  various  groups,  and  in  the  pro- 
found knowle<lgc  of  the  human  figure  by  which  the  arlist 
was  enabled  so  efToctually  to  emb^y  hi*  conceptions;  but 
considering  the  composition  a*  a whole,  it  must  l)c  ac- 
knowledged, that,  without  impairing  the  solemn  impression 
proper  to  the  subject,  a more  picturesque  arnuigeinenl  might 
have  been  admitted,  and  that  oven  the  sentiment  would  have 
been  augmented  by  more  powerful  combination*  of  light  and 
shadow.  It  was  pronounced  by  contemporary  criticism  that 
Michel  Angelo  had  in  that  work  excelled  all  hi*  fonner  pro- 
duction* : but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  time,  we  lx*lieve, 
incline*  to  decide  that  hi*  great  name  a*  a painter  i*  better 
nustained  by  the  eorapartroents  in  the  nxif,  and  on  tlie  sides 
of  the  .Sistinc  chapel,  than  by  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  career  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  example  of  the 
*plendul  results  produced  by  great  jKiwers  in  conjunction 
with  great  opportunities.  We  next  And  him  engaged  in  con 
structing  tbo  magnificent  fabric  of  Su  Peter  a ebureh.  He 
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by  Bubstitutine  for  the  Saracenic  design  of  San  Gallo, 
a more  C'iirutian  and  superb  model  in  the  shape  of  u Greek 
cro&a.  ‘This  fabric,’  to  use  the  language  of  Fuseli,  ‘scattered 
into  in6nity  of  jarring  parts  by  Uis  predecessors,  he  concen- 
trated;  suspended  tlie  cupufu,  and  to  the  must  complex, 
gave  the  air  of  the  must  simple  of  odificcs.'  On  this  work 
he  was  occupied  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  found  opportunities,  however,  to  direct  fortifications,  to 
adorn  the  Capitol  with  magnificent  buildings,  to  finish  the 
Farneso  palace,  and  give  d\jsigus  for  other  works  of  arclii* 
tecturu.  But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  church  embittered  his  latter  years  witb  serious  causes 
of  trouble.  As  he  had  occasion,  among  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote  some  and 
dismiss  others,  he  was  beset  by  cabals,  and  harassed  by 
opposition  ; and  innchinaUons  were  even  einpluycd  to  de* 
prive  him  of  his  olPico : but  he  was  uniformly  sup{>orted  bv 
the  jiuniilTs,  especially  by  Julius  III.,  who  regarded  him  with 
profound  res|>ect  aim  veneration.  Old  age  came  upon  him 
not  unairotupanied  with  the  physical  infirrailics  which 
belong  to  it,  but  be  retained  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  his 
mental  Ihculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  die<l  on  the 
l"th  February,  1563,  having  nearly  attained  his  fitfth  year. 
His  last  wonU  were.  ‘ In  your  passage  lluT)ugb  thU  life,  re* 
tiiember  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Ho  wa.s  buried 
w iih  due  honours  in  tho  church  of  the  Apostoli  at  Rome  : 
but  his  remains  were  aflcrwards  removed  to  tiiu  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Considered  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  Mhdiel  Angelo  holds  a foremost  place  among 
the  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  IcR  the  most  durable 
impressions  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Eurorn*.  As  a 
painter  and  sculptor  he  created  his  own  style,  which,  us  it 
owed  nothing  to  his  predecessors,  so  it  has  remained 
unapproachable  cither  by  rivalry  or  imitation.  As  an 
architect,  he  converted  the  fabric  of  St  Peter’s  from  an 
incongruous  structure  into  the  noblest  temple  wliich  was 
ever  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity.  The  few  poetic 
compositions  which  Michel  Angelo  has  left  can  add  little 
to  his  vast  reputation,  except  as  an  evidence  of  his  ver* 
satility;  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  such  a mind,  and  that,  even  in  point 
of  versification,  they  rank  among  the  best  in  Italian  lite- 
rature. His  talents  in  engineoring  nee<l  no  other  attes- 
tation titan  the  fact,  that  Vauban.  the  cclebrateil  French 
engineer,  in  passing  through  Florence,  was  &«»  impressed  with 
tho  skill  evinced  in  the  fortifications  of  San  Miuiato,  that  he 
ordered  plans  and  models  of  them  to  bo  made  for  his  own 
esptKtial  study.  The  moral  qualities  also  of  Miclicl  Angelo 
are  entitled  to  our  respect.  He  was  iMsnevolont,  temperate, 
and  pious ; and  altliougU  he  felt  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  knew  how  to  enforce  res)>uct  from  the  arro- 
gant and  the  supercilious,  in  his  general  deportment  ho  was 
mild  and  unassuming.  Ho  had  acquiretl  considerable  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  bis  various  talents,  nnd  he  euiplojcd 
it  liberally ; be  assisted  his  friemU,  provided  for  his  ser- 
vants, aud  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  supplietl  the 
govemment  with  sums  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consi- 
dered as  the  contribution  of  an  individual.  For  the  labour 
of  building  St.  Peter's  church,  continued  through  many 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  he  dedi- 
catod  that  service  to  the  glory  of  God.  AUhengh  no  man 


but  if  the  truth  of  that  axiom  bo  admitted,  Otat  sublimity 
in  its  highest  degree,  is  mt>re  than  an  equivalent  fur  mi 
other  qualities,  then  is  Michel  Angelo,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  |iaintcr  that  ever  existed. 

ANGELO  CARAVAGGIO.  [See  Carwaggio.] 

ANGELN  is  that  part  of  Schle.swig  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  bay  of  Flensburg.  the  Baltic,  and  the  Schlei.  The 
largest  diameter  of  thisdistrict,  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to 
W-,  U about  iwenly  English  miles.  Its  surface  comprehends 
ab<mt  230  s<(uare  miles,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to 
30,0(10.  Among  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  arc  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  strength,  an  iiulcp<mdent  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty  ; they  are  industrious,  and  in  a country  where 
the  criminal  calendar  is  insignificant,  they  contribute  towanls 
it  the  smallest  numlKT:  huhis  district  prosperity  is  general. 
The  eastern  part  of  it  is  ver\'  fertile ; the  western  is  mure 
sandy  : of  late  great  progress  has  been  made  m agriculture ; 
but  the  roads  ore  so  inditferent,  that  tlicy  are  a subJi^oC  of 
general  complaint  Angela  has  not  like  other  parts  of 
Schleswig,  a iioculiar  political  constitution.  Fifteen  of  Us 
northern  piirishes  belong  to  the  Amt  (the  government  ur 
county)  of  FUnaburg,  and  the  eighteen  southern  ones  to 
that  of  Gotlorf. 

ANGER,  (accortling  to  Aristotle.  Rfietor.  b.  ii.,  c,  2.) 
is  a desire  uf  revenge,  a'contpanied  u-ith  jniin,  on  aeanmt  nf 
an  apparent  slight  imprtij^erlt/  offered  to  a ^p^wn  ur  some 
one  conruvied  triVA  Ai/».  From  ihU  dcfimlion  it  appears, 
first  that  in  ortler  to  excite  tho  pa.s.sioti  of  anger  it  is  neces- 
sarj’  that  a slight  should  bo  offered ; and  se^rondly,  that  the 
slight  produces  a dcsiro  of  revenge,  which  is  painful  until  it 
is  either  gratifiotl  or  assuaged.  A slight  is  an  act  or  for- 
Warance  by  which  a man  appears  to  in<Ucate  his  opinion 
that  another  person  is  not  worthy  of  notice  ; and  it  may  bo 
shown  both  in  active  and  passive  conrluct;  actively,  b.s 
when  a person  insults,  reviles,  ridicules  and  banCers.  or 
annoys,  vexes  and  teazes  another:  passively,  as  when  a 
person  omits  the  marks  of  attention  and  respect  which  an 
infbrior  owes  to  a superior,  or  an  equal  to  an  e<iua1,  or  when 
he  treats  another  with  contempt.  In  the  cases  of  abuse, 
insult,  and  unseemly  or  misplaced  ridicule,  as  well  as  whore 
there  is  a scornful  indifference  or  o want  of  respectful  beha- 
viour, the  pain  is  cause<l  by  the  undue  assumption  by  which 
an  equal  appears  to  make  himself  a su))erior.  and  an  inferior 
an  equal.  Hence  it  is  (as  an  antient  historian  has  re- 
mark^! that  men  caro  more  for  insult  than  injur}' ; as  the 
one  seems  t»  l>o  the  aggression  of  an  equal,  for  his  own 
profit;  the  other  to  bo  the  insolence  of  a superior,  arising 
from  spite  or  mere  wantonness*.  In  tho  cases  of  annoyance 
and  vexation,  the  pain  of  tho  person  angered  bt  caused  by 
the  feeling  that  the  object  of  the  other  party  is  purely  to 
give  pain,  witiumt  any  aihanlagu  accruing  to  himself. 

The  |>ain  excited  bv  the  slight  is  instantly  followed  by  a 
desire  of  rerenge.  The  clesire  of  revenge  is  not  a general 
de>ire  that  ill  may  come  to  the  person  offering  tlio  slight, 
but  ,a  desire  of  {H^rsonally  paining  him.  so  that  he  may  know 
by  whom  the  pain  is  intlicted,  and  the  person  angered  may 
have  the  gratification  of  being  himself  the  cxt>cutionor  of  hi* 
own  retribution.  The  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  vengeance 
is  always  pleasurable,  and  in  brutal  and  uncultivated  minds 
is  attended  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. So  strong  indeed  is  the  temptation  of  gratifying 
this  craving  after  retaliation,  when  the  means  of  indulging 


was  ever  more  entitled  lo  the  claim  of  intuitive  talent  than  it  arc  in  our  power,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  of  foregoing 
Michel  Angelo,  no  man  ever  trusted  to  it  less:  his  practu'c  the  pleasure  which  it  affords,  that  Shakspeare  enumerates 
was  iiiec-ssaiit,  he  continued  his  studies  to  the  last,  and  so  among  the  rare  instances  of  female  perfection—, 
untiring  was  his  energy,  that  even  while  engaged  in  the  ■jih"  who  bc-inc  anip'rrd.hff  »veo<:rbeinjMil«h. 

military  operations  of  Florence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works  tiw*  iwr  wroqjj  *t«p,  *ad  h»T  di»|.»ca»ure  ily.’ 

in  statuary  and  painting.  His  prwlilections  wore  decidedly  No  angrv  ^icrson,  however,  would  feel  his  desire  of  revenge 
in  favour  of  sculpture,  in  pn*ferenco  to  the  other  arts : yet  it  luitisficd  by  learning  that  the  object  of  his  anger  has  »u  Rcred 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  reputation  is  not  more  Mrma-  Aome  grievous  calamity,  as  that  ho  ho-s  lost  a near  rtdation 
nently  baseil  on  his  paintings  in  the  Sisline  chapi'l.  Beauty,  or  a large  sum  of  money ; he  wishes  that  the  pain  sImmiIcI 
80  essential  an  element  in  sculpture,  was  certainly  not  the  be  intlinied  in  return  for  the  slight  shown  to  him,  and  by 
branch  of  art  in  which  he  excelled:  neverthelesa,  in  sub-  his  own  agenev.  Anger,  therefore,  is  different  from  hatred 


tiling  approximating  to  the  profimnd  sentiment  and  terrible  varies:  the  one  is  attended  with  pain,  the  other  is  wiihmit 


eneigy  exhibited  in  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  of  Moses. 


Anger  is  always  personal,  and  is  felt  only  towards 


Asa  painter,  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  highest  qualities  individuals:  hatred  is  often  general,  and  embraces  not  only 
of  art,  except  Ruffaclle,  to  whom,  it  appears  to  ns,  he  stands  individuals,  but  whole  classos,  murderers,  tyrants,  bore- 
in  the  same  relation  which,  in  our  literature,  Milton  bears  tics  &c.  Tlieru  are  even  riatiimal  hatreds,  and  misanthropy 
to  Siiakspcare.  In  depth  of  palhihi,  in  discriminated  ex-  „ . . 

in  VTietie,  of  ch.rnCer.  an.l  ,h.  of  tnllinK  , 

ois  story,  KaffacUa  u certainly  superior  to  Mtcbcl  Angelo;  mark ca|»Uf,>f«in»rh« idee cjooiuIub, 
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U a hatred  of  the  ioholf  human  race.  An(^r  is  often  satis* 
lied  with  a slijtbl  infliction  of  pain,  whereas  hatred  desires 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  tho  persons  hated : 
hence  pity  is  consistent  with  anger,  but  never  with  hatred. 
Anger  seeks  to  inflict  poin ; hatred  desires  to  do  horn. 
Anger  requires  a personal  retaliation,  hatred  ta  pleased  that 
harm  should  come  to  the  person  bated,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, and  by  whatever  means.  (See  Aristot.  Rhet.,  b.  2.  c.  4.) 

As  anger  is  a had  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  it  ought  to  be  restrained ; and  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  moral  discipline  is  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  dosiro  of  revenge  which  characterises  it.  The 
proper  govorninent  of  this  passion  consists  not  in  altogether 
suppressing  it,  which  is  iiulee<l  impossible,  as  every  person 
must  feel  pained  at  an  undeserved  slight,  but  in  repressing 
the  desire  of  vengeance  to  which  that  pain  gives  rise.  It  is 
a rule,  to  which  every  exception  should  be  questioned  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  that  in  a political  society  all  vengeance 
for  vengeance  sake  is  immor^.  This,  however,  docs  not 
prevent  a person  from  shewing  his  displeasure  at  un  im- 
proper slight:  so  that  tho  reproof  bo  given  without  ani- 
mosity, and  arise  from  a desire  of  preventing  future  aflTronU 
or  vexation,  not  of  satiating  a thirst  for  revenge. 

Although  anger  is  a bad  passion,  and  in  a state  of  civil 
society  its  eflbets  are  much  oftener  hurtful  than  benefleini, 
its  use^  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  its  /hial  cau*e)  is  not  the 
less  obvious.  In  a state  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of 
government,  if  instead  of  men  being  prompted  by  the  con- 
stant and  violent  influence  of  a passion  to  retaliate  harm  for 
harm,  the  retribution  of  wrongs  had  been  left  to  the  irre- 
gular operation  of  cool  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  collision  of  interest  and  the  mutual  resistance  which 
arose  from  each  roan  being  the  avenger  of  his  own  cause, 
and  which  were  Uie  origin  of  political  government,  would 
ever  have  existed.*  Hence  revenge  (as  Lord  Bacon  has 
said)  is  a sort  of  wild  justice;  that  is,  in  a society  where 
there  is  no  administration  of  law,  it  takes  tlie  place  of  legal 
justice:  and  it  is  better  that  wrongs  should  lie  avenged  than 
that  they  should  be  dune  with  entire  impunity.^  In  the 
barbarous  stales  of  society  which  have  prevailwl  at  different 
tiroes  in  Arabia,  Greece,  Germany.  Scotland,  and  other 
countries,  the  iraporfecl  security  of  j^rson  which  existed  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  duly  of  revenge  im]>o>ed  by  traditionary 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  family  of  a murdered  pers*m. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  sovereign  political  power  is  once 
firmly  establishe«l,  together  with  an  efficient  afirainistratson 
of  law  by  regular  judicatories,  the  use  of  revenge,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  suppression  of  wrongs,  has  cea>cd,  and  it 
must  give  place  to  a far  better  substitute.  The  gtxjd,  says 
tho  French  proverb,  is  the  enemy  of  tlio  hetter  ; and  on  this 
principle,  a political  society,  both  in  its  legal  and  moral  code, 
must  discard  that  instrument  to  which  it  may,  indeed,  in 
great  measure,  owe  its  earisienee,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  its  continuance  in  a stale  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  private  retaliation  of  wrongs  is  the  scaffolding  by  means 
of  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  was  erected,  but  which 
disfigures  its  beauty  and  impairs  its  utility  when  completed. 
[See  Pi'MsHMtfT.] 

ANGEIllHJRG,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  government  of 
Gumbinnen,  in  the  province  of  eastern  Prussia,  containing 
a surface  of  360  square  miUs,  and  about  26,000  inhabitants. 
Angerburg  is  the  name  also  of  a small  town,  with  a castle, 
lying  On  the  Gros«-Mauer  Lake,  in  this  province.  It  makes 
linens  and  woollens;  has  a manufactory  of  salt,  and  a 
fishery  ; and  some  trade  in  timber.  The  population  is  about 
2300.  It  is  in  54®  6^  N.  lat.,  22®  1 5'  E.  long ; seventy  miles 
S.E.  of  K«iiiigsl)crg. 

ANGERMANLAND  is  a province  of  Sweden  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  rather  on  that  narrow  part  of  it,  called  the 
C5ulf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  now  comprehenued  under  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Angerraanland-Liin  or  Hernosand-Lan,  of 
which  it  fonns  the  northern,  most  extensive,  and  important 
part;  the  siiuthem,  and  smaller,  is  the  anticnl  province 
of  Medelpad.  Tho  political  uuion  of  these  provinces  obliges 
us  to  treat  of  them  together,  which  may  be  done  the 
more  cosily,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  almost  every 
respect. 

• It  It  rvmsrkKl  by  Soane  Jenriw,  thtl  thcHi«  effrcl*  which  were  reoslrwl 
to  b-  con,unlly  producetj  byiainkind.  .urh  the  nowrirhmenl  of  tftebodT 
bj  r»tl(»5  and  drlnklo*,  lie  pf»»er»«lon  from  phyiirol  h»rro.  the  propoyoilon 
trt  Ac  , have  boeo  eotniKted  by  Wovtd«nce  to  onr  appeiitc*  or 

paialon*.  ».,d  never  to  cmr  reo>on  : the  operation  of  the  former  UUi*  reffiilar 
aRdiialulMftiltted.  of  lb«  latter  eaprtcioua  and  unceruin.  bee  Uw  sdnitsblc 
of  hl«  mrtapkyilral  work  by  Dr  J.  hnton, 
t 5et  Jllabop  Butler's  Strnoo  vn  Kcieacineat. 


Angermanlaml-Lun  extends  fVom  62®l(K  to  64*  CO'  N. 
lat,,  and  from  15*  40^  to  19®  20^  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
lies  along  the  coast,  and  roar  amount  to  between  140  and 
ISO  miles.  Its  breadth  Tories  from  about  20  to  lUU  nriles. 
On  the  north  it  i*  bounded  by  Uraeo-I-an  or  Western  Bothnia, 
on  the  west  by  Ostersund-L^m  or  Yumtland.  on  the  south  by 
Gefle-LUn  or  HeUingland,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Its  area  is  calculated  to  amount  to  216  Swedish 
or  9508  English  square  miles,  so  that  this  province  is  some 
what  larger  than  tne  counties  of  Northumberland,  Purbam, 
and  York  taken  together. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  country  varies  extremely. 
On  tho  coast,  hills  sucfccd  hills  without  interrupliun,  they 
aro  sleep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  a thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  aro  dividi^  from  one  another  by 
steep  valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep,  the  l>ottomof  which 
is  occupied  by  winding  rivers,  or  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  the 
banks  of  which  meadows  and  woorU  are  intermingled  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner;  tho  woods  ctimraonly  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometimes  their  summits-  If  to  this 
picture  we  add  the  inlets  of  tho  sea,  which  often  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  between  the  hills,  and  the 
large,  rapid  rivers,  expanding  at  intervals  like  lakes,  we 
shall  acknowledge  the  justnoa  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ulurke, 
who  compares  this  province  wjih  the  country  about  tho 
Lago  Muggiorc  in  Italv,  and  atHrros  that  all  this  part  of 
Sw^en  i.s  as  much  worth  seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  a journey  thither,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  But 
this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast  and  to  the  country 
extending  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  it.  Farther 
westwara,  no  insulated’  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  coun- 
try, fur  a distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  upwards,  rising 
higher  and  higher  to  more  than  a thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  and  on  this  height  it  runs  on  almost  like  a 
plain  thniugh  Jamiland  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  tbe  Scan- 
dinavian mountains,  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  From 
those  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long,  and  sometimes 
narrow  valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form  cata- 
racts. 

The  coast  of  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to 
200  feet,  and  is  very  much  intorsectc<l  by  bays,  some  of 
which  run  several  miles  into  the  land,  esp^ially  Haromar- 
sunds-Fiard,  Deger-Fiard,  and  Ullangcrs-Fiard,  all  throe 
situated  to  tho  north  of  tbe  month  of  tbe  Angerman- Elf. 
A n un  mteminted  series  of  islands  extends  alnng  the  roast  ; 
roost  of  which  are  small,  uninhabited  rocks,  called  skdr 
(pronounce<l  share),  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen. 
->uu»e,  however,  arc  several  miles  in  lengtli,  a.s  Briiman.  to 
the  soutli  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dungan-KIf,  Alnbn,  opposite 
to  the  Sundswall,  and  Herno  and  llams<>,  in  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Angerman -Klf. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  Angorraanlnnd-IJin  are  tho 
largest  in  Swetlen,  but  they  du  nut  rise  in  the  province. 
Their  sources  are  in  tbe  Scandinavian  mountains,  to  which 
this  province  does  not  extend.  The  most  impirtant  is  tbe 
Angerman-F.]f.  which  rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kulls- 
Ton,  near  the  iKmndary  of  Norway,  in  that  part  of  Uraea- 
Liin  called  Aselc  Lapniark.  Running  fur  nearly  half  its 
course  in  a south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  tiie  waters 
descending  from  the  iStyelling  Fiitill,  and  tbe  great  chain 
in  Asele  I.apmark ; it  then  «*nterH.  by  a Kouthem  course, 
Angermanland,  whore  its  waters  are  increased  by  two  largo 
rivers,  coming  down  from  .Inmtlund.  Its  general  course  is 
still  directed  to  tbe  south  or  south-souih-c'ist  No  nver  of 
Sweden  is,  in  its  natural  state,  navigable,  so  far  as  the 
Angcrraan-Elf.  It  may  be  ascended  bv  vessels  of  every 
description  upwards  of  forty-five  miles,  and  by  roerchant- 
vo»tK.‘.s  to  Sollefta,  nearly  sixty  miles.  At  the  last  place  the 
nivigatiuu  is  interrupted  by  a cataract,  and  higher  up.  other 
water-falls  likew  ise  impede  the  transpirt  of  goods.  Bur.  of 
late  years,  tbe  Swedish  government  has  paid  much  attention 
to  rendering  it  navigable.  Not  far  from  its  niouth  Dr. 
Clarke  found  tbe  breadth  of  the  river  from  one  and  a half 
to  two  miles,  and  ho  adds,  tlial  the  Rhine  exhibits  nothing 
grander,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  latter  arc  at  no  plnct* 
more  beautifully  adorned,  than  those  of  tho  Anirerman-Kif. 
Tlie  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  ujnrard  of  g4D 
miles.  The  Irida|s-Rlf,  which  trivcrses  the  southem  jvart 
of  Angermanland  Lan.  or  MecKdpad,  is  properly  onlv  the 
channel  by  which  tho  lake  callt'<l  Storsyiin  (the  great  lnkc> 
discharges  iU  waters.  This  lake  is  situated  in  .liimtland. 
kurrounded  by  an  elevated  country.which  exhibits  high,  und 
even  sQow*coverod  moucUius  oq  the  west  and  >outh.  From 
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these  mountaini  numerous  rapid  rivers  descend  to  the  lake, 
which  divcharfret  these  collected  waters  by  one  outlet,  the 
river  Ind»U*£lf.  It  issue*  from  tiie  lake  on  its  northern 
Hide,  and  lluws  fur  some  distanne  to  the  north ; it  then 
turns  to  the  east,  and  descends  from  the  high-lands  to  the  i 
oosst,  and  in  this  descent  still  receives  somu  considerable  I 
rivers.  Tho  latter  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  souih'eaM.  It  | 
ts  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  of  Sweden,  full  of  rapids  and 
rataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats  and  craft,  for  a short  ' 
distance.  Its  inundations  are  much  dreaded  ; one  of  them, 
in  i7UC,  laid  waste  all  the  valleys  through  winch  it  Hows, 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  river  in  many  places.  Since 
that  time  its  water  has  been  turbid,  and  tho  sulnaon  and 
other  fish,  which  formerly  abounded,  have  left  it:  only  a 
kind  of  whiting  {gaimo  lavaretui)  is  occasionally  taken.  It 
runs  about  140  miles.  Tho  third  and  n>o*t  southern  river 
is  the  l.jungan-Elf.  It  ri>es  in  that  part  of  Oj>tcraund»>Lan 
which  bears  the  name  of  Heryedalan,  in  the  must  elnvatcd 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a rapid  course  throucU  a narrow  valley  : but  as  it 
approaches  the  boundary  of  Angcrmanland*Lsn  the  valley 
Widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes  less  rapid. 
After  its  entry  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only  great 
tributary,  the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  tbo  south  of 
Sundswull.  Twenty  years  ago  this  river  was  not  navigable; ' 
but  since  the  cession  of  Finnland  to  Russia  it  has  been  ' 
rendered  navigable  in  manv  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that ' 
Stockholm  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  deriving  its  I 
firewood  from  a foreign  country.  By  exuminaliun  it  was  | 
ascertained  that  two-tbirds  of  this  river  may  be  rendered  | 
fit  at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  u liich  ! 
ulxtund  on  it*  banks.  Ita  course  can  hardly  bo  less  than 
200  miles. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  very  numerous,  and.  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Fursell  in  his  statistical  tables,  occupy 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  or,  more  exactly, 
22'22  Swedish  or  977*68  English  square  miles. 

The  climate,  though  very  healthy,  is  also  very  severe,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a latitude.  Tho  winter  commonly 
la.st»  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and  people  often  travel  in 
sledges  in  May.  Then  follows  a spring  of  two  or  tlirce  | 
weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  tuiddle  of  June.  The 
heal  increases  rapidly,  nml  the  vegetation  is  so  vigomtis, 
that  in  a couple  of  days  llm  grass  attains  tho  length  of  a 
finger,  and  commonly  more : rarely  ejuvon  or  twelve  weeks 
puss  lictwecn  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  com.  The 
sky  U gcneruliy  serene  and  clear,  ami  ruin  is  not  frequent, 
and  very  rarely  continues  half  n day.  But  the  vallets  are 
coveri'd  in  Uio  morning  by  a dense  fog.  rising  from  the 
lake*  and  rivers,  which  imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to 
llic  fields,  and  hinders  tho  night  frosts  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  domaging  tho  crop.  The  summer  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  SeptemWr,  a short  autumn  follows,  rarely 
longer  than  tlio  spring,  and  then  comes  tho  winter  with  nil 
its  severity. 

Travellers  commonly  speak  with  rapture  of  tho  fertility  of 
this  province,  and  assert  that  it  siirpasses  all  the  other 
parts  of  Sweden.  But  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  tracts 
of  very  small  extent,  especially  to  the  valleys  along  the 
large  livers,  and  to  the  low  land  about  the  lakes.  By  far 
the  grentt^t  part  is  steril : and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges 
uf  the  high  country  rontributo  little  or  nothing  to  tho  main- 
tenance of  tho  inhabitants.  In  Forsell’s  table  the  arable 
land  is  calculated  to  occupy  only  I “28  Swedish,  or  little 
more  than  56  English  square  miles,  consequently  not  much 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  smallest  of  our 
counties.  Kutlamishire.  The  meadows  extend  over  a space 
equal  to  6'40  Swedish,  or  281  English  square  miles,  nearly 
the  extent  of  Muldlesex.  The  remainder  is  covered  with 
mouniHins,  heath,  and  forests,  which  only  fUmish  abundant 
]>asmre  in  summer. 

Hc.urs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  numerous,  but  tho  two 
former  only  in  those  parts  which  are'distant  %im  the  coast. 
Deer  was  formerly  found  in  greater  numbers,  hut  has  much 
det^reasod,  except  roe  deer,  which  is  still  frec)ueni  in  manv 
parts.  The  elk  is  only  met  with  in  some  forests  of  Medef- 
pafl.  Tim  smaller  animals  whole  skin  is  umM  as  fur.  as 
bermelins,  martens.  See.,  are  found  everywhere,  but  not  in 
any  great  numbers. 

Blackbird*  of  a largo  size,  woodcocks,  heathcocks,  and 
nariridges  exist  in  the  fon.-sts  in  such  numbers,  as  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Many  thousands  arc  annually  killel, 
and  brought  in  winter  to  bitockholm  and  even  to  Goiheu- 


burg,  from  which  latter  place  some  aro  brought  to  England. 
Eagles  of  considerable  sise  inhabit  the  solitary  places. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakcK.  The 
sea-fl»hery  afibrds  a livuhhood  to  many  familicr*  by  the  im- 
mense numlier  of  strorolings,  a smaller  kind  of  horrmgr, 
which  ill  summer-time  are  caught  along  the  ciMVHt.  Tiii» 
fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  hut 
is  nowhere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings  the  fisher- 
men from  more  southern  places,  csneciaUv  from  Oefiy.  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coa»t.  The 
produce  of  this  tlidiery  is  not  exported,  but  it  furnis  an 
tm|N>rtanl  branch  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  rivers  the 
salmon-fishery  is  important.  CApeciully  in  the  Angcmmn  £11 
and  Ljungan-Klf ; (rout  alsii  abound  in  some  uf  them. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  I'ountnr, 
the  upper  part  of  tho  slopes,  and  oven  someiitue'.  tlie  tops  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  cunst->l  chietly  uf  pine,  fir,  and  birch. 
Tho  oak  docs  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  winters.  Thc-e  furesU  not  only  utf-M  the 
necessary  firewocHl  to  the  inhaliitanis,  but  also  some  articles 
of  exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  crops  aro  wanty  and  subject  to  be  destMyol  by 
tho  early  night.frost  in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
pine  is  mingled  with  Hour  in  making  bn-oil. 

The  metallic  riches  of  this  proiineo  are  not  important- 
iron.  indeed,  is  found  in  soma  places  towards  the  boundary 
of  Jamiland,  but  is  nut  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  sucree«l  to  the  north  of  62°  30',  and  the 
last  apple-trees  which  prvHluce  ripe  fruiU  grow  at  Sunds- 
wall.  At  Hernhsand  apple-tree*  aro  plaaietl,  but  tnu  fruit 
does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency by  numerous  kinds  of  wild-growing  berries.  Besides 
different  sort*  of  N’acoinium  and  rulms,  which  are  common 
in  some  other  part*  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden, 
the  rubtu  arcticutt  and  the  rubu*  ehamcemorug,  or  cran- 
berry, of  which  the  first  is  by  far  tho  more  delicate,  and 
very  extensively  used : all  trials  to  transplant  it  to  the 
S'mth  of  6'i°  have  been  unavailing.  Cranberries  are  ex- 
ported to  England. 

Though  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is 
allotted  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  thi.s  mirNt  im- 
portant branch  of  indiir^try  is  neglected ; not  only  are  the 
fields  cultivated  with  great  care  and  atumtion.but  coiitiniml 
efforts  are  made  to  oxteud  tho  dominion  of  agriculture  more 
and  more.  Tho  inducement  is  great,  as  the  produce  of 
agrlnillureishy  no  menu!*  sufilcieni  for  home  cuiijiumpiimi, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  from  Wosa 
and  other  towns  of  rmnland.  Uye,  bailej.  and  oats  suc- 
ceed pretty  well,  whenever  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early 
night-frost.  Wheat  does  not  succeed  every  year,  and  there- 
fore its  culture  has  lx*en  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  Hax  and  potatoes  is  extensive,  though  the  former 
docs  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is,  likewise,  culllvateti.  The 
kitchen-gardens  are  commonly  only  planltxl  with  cabbages 
and  turnip*. 

Tho  uncultivated  ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  long 
and  broarl  backs  of  the  mountains,  affimis  pasture  m 
abundance,  and.  consequently,  the  rearing  uf  cattle  is  an 
iraj'ortnnt  liranch  of  industry.  But  o.s  tlicsc  pabtnrc*  are 
very  distant  from  the  villages  to  which  they  liclong,  a rus- 
fom  ho*  been  introduced  which  also  prevails  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland;  the  cattle  arc  sent  in  June  to  the  pa*iurc, 
accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  girls,  who  pin^s  the  whole 
summer  in  a cottage  rudely  constructed  of  wood  und 
branches  of  tree*,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  defend  it  fn>m  the 
bears,  and  perfi»rm  the  labour*  of  the  dairy.  A*  iho  sum- 
mer pasture  is  *o  abundant,  the  inhahitnnt.s  arc  much  more 
intent  on  extending  their  meadow  s than  their  corn-fii  lds; 
that  they  may  be  able  to  incroase  their  stock  of  cattle,  und 
not  want  the  necessary  f*n)der  for  tlw  vrinter.  Many  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  are  ohligeil  to  buv  com,  bring  consi- 
derable quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  ov  en  wmjo 
cheese  oi  indifferent  quality.  Their  cattle  U of  a middling, 
or  rather  small  size,  hut  well  ailapted  fur  their  p:l^tole. 
Horse*  are  bred  in  numbers;  they  are  also  of  a middling 
size,  but  larger  than  those  of  the  southern  province*  uf 
Sweden,  swift  and  hardy.  Sho<^  too  arc  nunieruus.  but 
tho  wool  U coarse,  ami  only  employed  by  the  country  |^cople 
for  their  own  use.  Tlic  pig  is  not  much  attended  to,  because 
this  animal  encroaches  on  the  food  of  man,  w hich  here  is 
rather  uratv-e.  In  many  places  in  the  higher  valley*  goats 
are  kept  in  great  number*. 
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Tho  scantf  population  of  this  country  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  no  kind  of  manufacturing  industry  c<mld  be 
maintained,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Tlie  manufacture  of 
linen  is  very  extensive.  Great  quantities  of  it  arc  made, 
especially  in  tho  country  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Herniisand.  Tlic  tiner  suris  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  but  many  think  that  this  assertion  rs 
fximewbat  too  favourable  to  tho  Swedish  peasant  women 
who  make  it.  At  all  events,  the  manufacture  is  consi> 
derabic,  as  in  the  year  not  less  than  596.^170  elU  (of 
nearly  two  English  ("eel)  were  exported  to  Stockholm.  The 
legislature  of  Sweden  has  encouraged  thi.s  branch  of  in- 
dustry  by  premiums,  and  siuce  that  time  not  only  all  the 
flax  grown  in  the  province,  but  aUo  a considerable  quantity 
brought  from  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  is  carried  to  any  extent,  because 
the  poosanU.  living  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
have  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  all  their  necessities  by  their 
own  labour. 

Since  government  has  rendered  the  rivers  more  navigable 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  great  quantities  of  timlier 
are  floats  down  (he  Angerman  Elf  and  tht>  Ljungan-Elf. 
The  timber  is  sawed  and  sent  to  England.  The  exisirtation 
in  1825  amounted  to  16.37'J  dozen  plunks  and  boards,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  much  increahcd.  Tar  is  also  made, 
but  much  less  than  in  the  mure  northern  province  of  Uroea- 
Uin. 

The  coasting  trade  to  and  from  Stockholm,  and  some 

f dares  in  Finnlaud,  gives  occupation  to  some  jieople  who 
ivc  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Angerraan-Elf. 

To  maintain  internal  commerce,  some  annual  fares  arc 
establishwl  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country.  That 
of  Sollefta,  up  to  which  place  the  Angcnnan-Klf  is  navi- 
gable for  merchant-vessels,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
known  over  all  tho  north  of  Sweden,  and  visitctl  by  l.,ap> 
landers,  Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchants  of  8i<x;kholni. 
Hero  are  sold  horses,  fl»h,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-det'r. 
meat,  &c.,  to  a large  amount  Another  fair  is  held  at 
Ilammar,  likewise  on  (ho  banks  of  the  Angennaii'Kir,  but 
it  is  not  so  considerable;  planks  and  Ixiurds,  and  coarse 
linen,  aro  tho  chief  articles  sold  here.  Hut  ^ueh  fairs  are 
a pour  substitute  for  a town,  well  provided  with  shops 
and  every  kind  of  nicrrhandisc.  TIiL'i  has  induced  some 
peasants  to  become  travelling  merchants,  and  these  ]vople 
go  on  business  as  far  as  Stockhulm  and  Druntheim  in  Nor- 
way, whence  they  import  many  fine  horses. 

The  two  towns  or  Angermnnlund-Lun  arc  Hernosond 
and  Smidswall.  The  former,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  sent  of  the  provincial  guvoriimeiit,  is  .‘•ilunted  on  the 
island  of  HeriH>,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Angerman  Elf,  and 
joino«l  to  the  continent  by  a bri«igc.  Tlie  bays  between  tho 
islaiid  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harbour  of  the 
town,  which  itself  consists  of  well-looking  housK's,  mostly 
built  of  wood.  Its  streets  are  large,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
paved.  The  principal  articles  shipped  here  ore  planks  and 
deals,  and  the  linen  made  by  the  country  people.  Tlie  first 
go  to  England,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  whoso  number  in  1825  amounted 
only  to  1840,  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fishery  of  the 
htriiralings,  A few  vessels  arc  built.  This  town  has  an  ox- 
t%Ilent  grammar-school,  u society  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculiure.,  an  hospital,  and  a poor-house. 

Suivkwatl  U situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Angcmian- 
land-I^n,  or  in  Medelpad.  in  a very  fine,  pleasant  valley, 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  travellers,  and  on 
a bay,  into  w hich  Ihc  Ljungan-Elf  discharges  its  w aters, 
opposite  the  island  of  Alniin.  The  bouses  are  neat,  though 
mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  not  paved.  It  has  some  com- 
merec.  especially  in  planks  and  deals ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  J825,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  IBOO.  are  engagisl  in  the  fishery  of  the  stroraling. 

At  Wifsta,  a small  place,  with  a good  and  safe  harbour, 
five  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Sundswall.  a few  vessels  are  built. 
There  aro  besides  two  other  places,  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  planks  arc  shipped,  Nyland,  on  the  Angcrman-Elf, 
about  twentv-four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Sw-artwick,  at 
the  emboucliure  of  the  Ljungan-Elf.  The  property  of  the  i 
latter  harbour  has  been  acquired  by  an  English  roorcantile 
bouse,  Peter  Dixon  and  Company. 

Tlic  whole  population  of  this  country  was.  about  (he  middle 
of  the  last  century,  estimated  at  about  42,000  ; but  the  census 
of  1 825  gives  it  72,237  ; and  for  the  year  1 MO,  it  was  calcu- 
lated by  Forsell,  to  amount  to  78,821 ; so  that  every  English 


square  mile,  at  present,  is  inhabited  by  only  eight  or  nine 
persons.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  Swedish  origin. 
A few  Finlanders,  who  settled  among  (hem  two  centuries 
ago,  hare  lost  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  and  nearly 
their  language.  The  Laplanders,  and  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer. pass  the  winter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  prov  ince,  but 
in  the  summer  they  leave  it,  and  go  to  the  mountains.  No 
part  of  this  country  rises  to  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which,  according  to  Von  Buch,  is  the  height  on  which 
these  animals  find,  in  summer,  the  climate  and  pasture 
ad^tod  to  them. 

Thu  inhabitants  of  Angermanlond  are  of  a middling  size, 
and  do  not  attain  the  large  stature  of  the  Dalecarlians : but 
they  are  stout,  vigorous,  and,  at  (he  same  time,  quick  in  their 
motions  an'l  work.  They  are  gifted  with  great  talent,  and 
show  it  in  some  arts,  especially  in  architecture  and  carving. 
Many  churches  are  built  by  simple  peasants,  and  the  rules 
of  acoustics  exactly  observed.  Their  manners  are  frank, 
courteous,  and  graceful,  more  than  those  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  SA’evlen.  They  arc  of  a cheerful  temper,  givnl- 
natured,  and  hospitable.  Their  houses  have  the  appearance 
of  iieatncHs  and  prosperity,  and  iliis  appearance  ia  by  no 
moans  fallacious ; fur  the  people  are  actually  more  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  than  other  Swcfles,  inasmuch  as  (liov 
are  also  nioru  laborious  and  industrious. 

The  town  of  Herniisand  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  w hose 
diocese  extends  over  the  whole  north  of  Sweden  : besides 
Heruosands-Liin,  he  has  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  in 
Oster.tunds-Lan.  Umea-l^an,  and  Fitea-Liin. 

(See  Von  Buch's  7'rtive/f  thrott^h  N<mray  and  Lapland; 
Dr.  Clarke's  7'rareU  tn  x>arioux  parts  of  Kurr>t)e.  dttu,  and 
dfriru;  Schubert's  TritrrU  tnrouah  Sictartt,  hqtiand. 
Nonray.  Finntand,  and  InsrrmanUmd ; and  Forsell  s Sta- 
tistical Taldt's ; Map  of  Forsull.) 

ANGEHMUENDE,  a circle  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  containing  25,000  inhabitants.  Als>olhe  ca- 
pital of  the  preceding  circle,  built  on  the  shore  of  a small 
lake;  it  has  a pqmlalion  of  3000  souls,  produces  wuolUuis 
ami  linens,  and  raises  some  tobacco:  it  lies  forty  miles  north 
of  Berlin. 

ANG  KRS.  an  important  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  now.  as 
it  once  was  of  the  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  on  the  banks  nf 
the  Mayeunu.  (chiefly  on  a gentle  declivity  rising  from  the 
cast  or  left  bank.)  a little  tielow  its  junction  with  the  Sartbe. 
and  a very'  few  miles  aliove  its  influx  into  the  I^oire.  In  the 
anlient  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
(he  houses  are  built  of  wood,  though  in  some  the  woorl  b 
concealed  by  a tbiii  covering  of  slate ; several  have  open 
galleries  in  front  and  deep  projecting  roofs,  which  apfH‘ar 
calculated  to  afford  the  sbeller  required  hy  tho  climate ; the 
galleries  are  light  and  carved  in  stone,  and  the  vine,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  tho  district,  is  frequently  s<*eii  ciUwiitod 
round  their  (^Uhie  mouldings,  or  running  across  the  street 
from  house  to  house.  The  more  modmi  quarters  are  regu- 
larly and  well  built.  Among  tho  principal  edifices  are  the 
cohtlc  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  on  a steep  rock,  nt  the 
base  of  which  the  Mavenne  flows,  has  walls  of  great  height 
and  thickness,  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  circular  towers, 
(ho  work  of  early  ages;  tlie  chajHjl  and  palace  within  the 
castle,  built  by  Rene  of  Anjou,  in  the  riflconth  centurv, 
are  of  much  later  date  than  tlie  rest  of  the  building.  It  is 
defended  on  the  side  of  the  low  n bv  a deep  moat.  Tlie  tow  n 
itself  is  Burroumleil  by  aniiont  and  extensive  walls,  of  dark 
brown  stone,  and  streugtliened  by  towers.  The  cathetlml, 
detliratisl  to  St.  Maurice,  stands  on  an  emineiuo  in  the 
centre  of  the  towii ; it  has  two  lofty  spires.  The  architec- 
ture of  llio  interior  exhibits  exc}uisilc  w(»rk,  and  there  is  fine 
painteil  glass  ami  tapolry  of  great  antiquity.  The  tomb 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Ren#,  king  of  Sicily  (alaivc 
mentioned),  and  of  hi.s  daughter.  Margaret  of  Atijou,  queen 
of  our  Henry  VL,  was  de.stP>yed  at  the  revoluti«»n.  during 
w hich  many  convents  (they  were  numerous  in  Angers)  were 
deulroycd.  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  There  arc  tho 
fragments  of  a Gothic  bridge  over  the  Mayenne,  which  once 
served  to  connect  the  town  with  some  fortifications  on  the 
opposite  bank;  and  a church,  remarkable  for  its  curious 
ami  antirnt  architecture,  is  in  tho  stale  in  which  it  was  lo}\ 
by  our  King  John,  who  committed  great  devastation  in 
this  place.  There  are  several  public  walks,  ns  the  ‘ Turcie,’ 
the  ‘ Champ  dc  Mars.'  and  ‘ I.,e  Bout  du  Monde,'  uh« 
world's  end,)  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  Angers  are  of  sail-cloth,  camblct. 
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•erf^e.  handkcrcbiefa,  hosiery,  &e.;  and  there  are  establUh- 
inents  for  bleachinf?  wax,  und  refining  sugar.  Besides  the 
articles  from  their  own  fatrUiries,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
tnule  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district, 
corn,  wine  an<l  brandy,  tlax,  hemp,  wax.  honey,  and  dned 
fniils.  In  the  ncighboiu'hood  are  extensive  slate-quarries, 
which  give  employment  to  3000  workmen,  and  funiish 
annu^ly  80,000.000  slates.  Tlte  population  of  the  to«*n 
is  about  .30,000,  w hich  is  rather  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Encyciopfdif  (Pahs.  1 7S2,)  vi*.,  34,000,  show- 

ing a diminution  within  the  lait  half  conlur}-.  In  1670, 
before  tbo  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  60,000. 

Angers  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a ‘four 
royale'  (assize  court).  It  has  an  *academie,'*  * rollcge 
(high  school,)  a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  a srnunairf^,'  (place  of  e<lucBlion  for  the  priestlM>od,)  a 
public  library  of  U0,000  volumes,  a museum  of  natural  his- 
torj-,  a fine  collection  of  French  paintings,  a botanic  gar- 
den, an  agricuUurjl  society,  and  a royal  school  of  arts  and 
trades.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  saul  to  have  been  erfcied 
by  our  Henr}'  II.,  has  an  extensive  CJolhic  hall,  ustnl  as  a 
chamber  fur  the  sick,  of  great  widlli  and  height,  witli  a 
double  row  of  light  columns  supporting  the  roof.  There 
are  two  tlieatres. 

The  traveller  Bernier,  and  Uie  poet  and  philologist 
Menage,  were  natives  of  Angers,  In  the  time  of  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  the  town  was  called  Juliomagus 
atul  suhsofmenlly  Andocavi.  It  is  178  miles  S.W.  of  Parrsj 
latitude  47^28'  fl.,  longitude  0°  .33'  W. 

Ibo  arruiidisscment  of  Angers  contains  59  communes 
and  92,8  tU  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  equal  to  436  square 
miles,  or  279,040  acres. 

ANGERSTEIN  G^U.LERV.  [See  National  Gal- 
lery.] 

ANGI’NA  PE'CTORIS,  literally,  ‘ a contraction  or 
tightening  of  the  chest,'  a disease  so  named  from  the 
anguish  felt  in  the  chest.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  sc\ero  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
commonly  inclining  to  the  left  side;  the  pain  is  sometimes 
so  severe,  that  the  |«tionl  feels  as  though  he  must  die:  the 
pain  generally  extends  to  the  left  arm,  and  occasionally  also 
to  the  right ; it  is  often  attended  with  a sensation  of  fiiinting 
or  of  8utf«H“ation,  and  with  jalpitation  of  the  heart,  but  fre- 
quently these  latter  symptoni.s  are  absent ; the  pulse  is 
commonly  quick,  weak,  irregular,  or  intermittent,  though 
sometimes  it  is  little  affected ; the  countenance  is  aim- 
monly  pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  depressed. 
Tiiis  attack  mnes  on  in  ptiroxysms,  which  last  from  a few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  mure.  There  is  no  regular 
interval  between  the  paroxysms,  and  no  distinct  warning  of 
their  return.  They  usually  come  quite  suddenly,  from  slight 
causes,  and  often  when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
health  at  first  is  tolerably  good  during  the  intervals,  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  a great  variety  of  uncasv  sensa- 
tions distress  the  patient  even  when  the  paroxysm  is  abstmt, 
clucfiy  tliose  which  indicate  a disordered  stale  of  the  diges- 
tive and  rchpiratory  urii^iis. 

Much  investigation  has  been  institutod  to  ascertain  the 
scat  and  naturv  of  this  disease;  and  although  physicians 
are  not  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  regaref  to  cither, 
yet  suliicient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  determine 
both  with  a high  degree  of  probability.  It  seems  upon  the 
whole  to  lie  esUibbshed  that  it  is  primitively  a nervous 
affection,  uud  that  the  nerves  in  fault  are  those  which  sup- 
ply the  lungs  and  heart— the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  of  its  nerves  being  unable  perfectly  to  decarbonize 
the  blued,  and  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
its  nerves,  not  being  duly  tiouriahcd,  and  consequently  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  circulation  wiili  the  requisite 
energy  and  regularity.  On  inspection  of  the  organs  after 
deali)  of  those  who  peri.-'h  by  this  disease,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  appreciable  disease  is  discoverablo  both  in 
Uie  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
Tlic  most  frequent  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart  are 
ossification  of  the  coronarj-  arteries  (the  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  organ);  ossification  of  the  valves  of  (ho  heart;  preter- 
natural aecumulution  of  fat  on  its  external  surface  ; enlarge- 
ment of  its  cavities ; and,  above  oil,  change  of  structure  in 
Its  muscular  substance,  which  becomes  pallid,  soft,  llabby, 

• Allhoujh  th#rel*  tmly  enr  ln«tiiBlion  la  F-mrtv  a.-ijni*W  •unUwlly,' 
ytl  Uiat  utia  * lU  raavry  tv  the  LnsJish  rwulet  ImM  ide*of  »li«t  (he  French 
WtB  io  ’ aauifmk.' 


thin,  and  easily  torn.  Tins  change  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  is  by  far  the  most  constant  moriiid  ap- 
pearance ; but  even  this,  as  well  as  the  other  organic 
changes,  must  be  considered  os  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  whatever  degree  these  orgoaie 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Angina  pectoris  is  most  fre<iueiil  at  (he  meridian  of  life 
and  beyond  it;  it  may  occur  in  adolescence,  but  it  is  very 
tare  at  that  period.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  niafe 
than  in  the  female.  Out  of  one  hundred  co-scs,  seventy 
were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventy-nine  wero 
males.  It  is  remarkably  under  the  influence  of  mental 
causes,  if  it  be  not  in  the  first  instance  induced  by  them. 
When  it  has  once  occurred,  a paroxysm  is  readily  proiiuced 
by  any  emotion,  whether  of  a pleasurable  or  a painful  nature, 
but  more  especially  by  the  latter.  Anxiety  of  mind,  any 
depressing  passion,  or  anger,  places  a person  subject  to  this 
disease  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Many  pt'rsuns  have 
died  suddenly,  instantaneously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions.  There  is  conceiveil  to  be  a close  connexion  belweeir 
this  disease  and  gout.  Without  doubt  it  is  verv*  often  found 
I in  persons  wlu)  are  subject  to  gout,  and  the  less  the  gout 
I affects  the  extremities,  in  its  regular  and  decidofl  form,  tbo 
more  frequently  and  severely  such  persons  sufl'er  from  angin  . 
pectoris. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  to  proceed  progressively 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  first  it  is  a temporary  evil  of  short 
duration,  recurring,  perhaps,  only  at  distant  intervals;  but  if 
it  be  nugluctetl,  the  intervals  become  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  tho  paroxysms  more  and  more  severe.  Complete  suc- 
cess often  attends  the  early,  active,  and  judicious  treatment 
of  it.  This,  Uiercfnre,  U eminently  one  of  those  diseases, 
the  first  accession  of  which  should  excite  serious  alarm,  and 
induce  every  one  to  ailopt  without  delay,  and  with  the  great- 
est regularity,  tho  means  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  it. 

Those  means  are,  in  the  paroxysm,  absolute  rest.  Tlio 
paroxysm  often  rumes  on  in  walking  or  during  some  bodily 
exertion : the  patient  has  the  feeling  that  tho  continuance 
of  such  exertion  would  prove  instabtaneuusly  fatal ; and 
it  is  really  highly  dangerous.  Unless  in  very  severe 
coses,  the  |>aroxysm  usually  goes  off  spontaneously,  in  a 
few  minutes,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  or,  which  is  often 
better,  on  lying  down.  If  the  pain  do  not  quietly  subside, 
vigorous  frielion  with  a stimulating  liniment  should  liu 
applied  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  patient  should  in- 
stantly take  some  warm  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  me- 
dicine, such  as  two  ounces  of  the  camphor  julep,  with  a 
dram  of  ether  or  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  But 
much  more  active  measures  may  be  necessary  ; and  this  is  a 
disease  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  so  much 
delicacy  and  skill  in  tho  management  of  iC  that  the  patient 
ought  to  place  himself  under  the  best  medical  guidance  bo 
can  procure  a.s  quickly  as  pos-rible.  It  is  during  the  inter- 
val that  the  most  effectual  treatment  must  lie  employed.  It 
is  im|K)ssiblc  to  discuss  here  the  remedies  which  tho  physi- 
cian should  resort  to,  the  reasons  which  should  determine 
his  choice,  and  the  different  states  which  should  modify  the 
treatment  in  adaptation  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is  very 
important  to  slate,  that  angina  pectoris  is  one  of  those 
disea.ses  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  with  the 
efforts  of  tho  physician  is  indispensable.  Unless  the  patient 
resolve  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  plan  prescribed  in  diet,  in  exercise,  in  every  loco- 
motive movement,  in  sleep,  temperature,  and  medicine,  but 
above  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  the  physician  can 
do  but  Very  little  fur  him. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.  [See  Didynamia.] 

ANGLE  OF  CONTINGENCE,  or  CONTACT,  the 
opening  made  bv  a curve  and  its  tangent  [See  Curvature,  j 

ANGLE  (CtlRVlLINEAR),  too  rectilinear  angle  made 
by  the  tangents  of  two  curves  at  the  point  where  they  meet 
as  AB  C. 
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ANGLE  (HORARY),  the  angle  farmed  with  the  mcri- 
diui  of  any  by  a great  circle,  which  passes  throvigh  a 
Ktar  ami  tiie  pole. 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE,  REFLECTION,  RE- 
FRACTION, ELONGATION,  ELEVATION,  THE 
VERTICAL— !«!c  these  several  tcmis. 

ANGLE,  PLANE,  SPIIKKICAL,  SOLID.  PARAL- 
LACTIC.—see  these  terms. 

ANGLE  OF  l*OSITION,  usually  the  rurviUnear  angle 
made  by  two  great  circles  drawn  through  a star  to  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  may  ^ used  to  signify  the 
angle  made  by  lines  drawn  fmm  any  point  under  ennsidera- 
tiun  to  any  two  points  which  are  used  in  detennining  the 
poi'ition  of  others. 

ANGLE  (RECTILINEAR),  from  the  I..atm  word 
Im,  of  the  same  signification.  The  notion  (for  it  can  hardlv  be 
called  definition)  is  the  opening  made  by  two  straight  lines 
which  cut  one  another.  Tlie  tenn  iru:firta{ion  is  also  used 
synonymously  with  angle ; thus,  the  angle  or  opening  of  tw*o 
lines  is  caile<i  their  iudmation  to  one  another. 

To  investigate  a more  precise  definition  for  this  word,  we 
must  recollect  that  any  species  of  relation  is  entitled  to  the 
term  m(tgnitude,  and  becomes  the  object  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  show'n  that  the  notion  implu'd 
in  one  or  other  of  the  words  ^ual,  greater,  or  less,  is  always 
derivable  from  the  consideration  of  two  such  relations.  Tako 
the  two  angles  or  openings  made  at  the  points  A and  B bv 
the  straight  linos  A P and  A Q at  A,  and  by  B H and  B ^ 
at  B.  and  transfer  the  first  figure  to  the  second,  so  that  the 
point  A shall  fall  upon  B,  ami  the  straight  line  A Q u|Km 
B S ; or  rather,  let  os  much  of  A Q as  is  equal  to  B S fall 
upon  B S.  and  ictlhe  remainder  of  A form  a continuation 
of  B IS : also  let  A P and  B R be  made  to  lie  upon  the  same  j 
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sido  of  B S.  We  have  now  no  longer  any  tv’nlrol  over  the 
position  of  A P with  ro>poct  to  A Q,  since  the  first  figure  is 
not  to  undergo  any  change  except  that  of  simple  removal  into 
another  |)osition.  If,  after  ha.s  Ik  oh  placed  upon  B S,  A P 
then  fall  upfMi  B R,  the  two  openings  or  angles  at  A and  B 
are  the  same.  If  A P,  in  its  now  pk)siiion,  fall  between  B S 
and  B K,  tho  opening  or  angle  nt  A is  less  l!inn  that  at 
B ; and  if  A P fall  further  from  B S than  B Udoe.s,  the  angle 
at  A id  greatiT  than  that  at  B.  The  angle  at  A is  called 
the  angle  P A Q,  oud  tluit  at  B,  tliu  angle  R B S.  Hence 
the  notion  of  one  angle  l»eing  t«ice  or  three  limes,  ilcc.,  as 
great  as  another  may  lie  fixetl.— Fur  example,  the  angle 
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M A 1*  iH  ini;  rao>lu  up  of  Iho  t»o  M A N uwl  N A P, 
larli  <if  » liirh  is  t.|iwl  lu  the  nn[;lc  O U C,  is  tu  ico  IJ  B ('  • 
liu!  aiidc  QAM  is  throe  limes  DBC;  RAM  is  fmir 
tirn«  1>IK::  ami  so  on.  Similarly. the anplc  D BC  isone- 
aall  of  P A M,  one-third  of  Q A M,  &c.  Tho  angle  made 
by  two  lines  d*>es  not  dc]>enil  upon  the  length  of  these 
lines : if  a port  1>  K be  eut  off  from  B D,  the  angle  is  not 
lutered,  that  is.  the  angle  EBC  is  the  s.imo  nsDBC.  If 
Be  and  Hdbc  rospiTtively  «fjual  to  B E and  B D,  and 
if  B(*  ed  turn  round  B,  the  same  guanfi/^f^ /timing  which 
brings  Be  into  the  position  BE.wilUiring  Bd  into  that  of  BD 
AVhen  we  ca.st  our  e>  ca  on  two  angles,  tho  sides  conlaming 
which  ore  nearly  equal  in  h:.th,  w e judge  of  their  c/iinpara- 
tivc  raaintitude  by  the  spares  whieh  are  included  betwet'n 
the  lines.  But  tliis  is  not  a notion  eatable  of  being  mideretl 
rigorous,  becau.st*  one  Ixtundarv  of  the  space  is  indefinite 
Nevertheless  we  may  correct  this  metlicrJ  of  judging,  aad 
pnv.ucc  a precise  idea  of  an  angle.  »/we  admit  the  propriety 
ul  t^nnipying  with  one  another  siroees  which  are  absofutelv 
infinite  in  extent.  The  longer  the  line*  are,  the  more  noariy 
13  the  preceding  noUeu  ab*olulcIy  correct,  because  the  i^jwiw 


nt  and  near  the  mouth  of  tho  angle  ; which  for  want  of  » 
ilcflnito  boundarv*  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  a part  of  the  angular  opening,  becomes  less  and 
less  with  respect  to  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  lines  which  contain  the  angle  to  l>e  produced 
without  eml,  the  infinite  spaces  so  imagined  will  be  correctly 
in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  nstheangles.  ThcoL 
jection  to  introducing  this  into  geometry  is  the  real  or  tup> 
uoseil  want  of  rigour  in  the  comparison  of  unbounded  spaces. 
[See  IrmxiTE.]  It  must  bo  remarked,  however,  that  the 
disputed  theory  of  parallels  follows  immediately  and  ngor- 
oudy  from  the  preceding,  (see  Library  of  Ute/ul  Knatrlefige, 
S^/ttdy  of  Mathematici,  pp.  77,  78 ; and  Lacroix.  E/cmem  de 
Gcomitrie,  p.  23,  note,)  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  choice  of 
even’  person  to  decide  for  himpelf  whether  he  will  add  the 
words  in  italics  to  the  first  of  the  two  following  axioms,  and 
prore  tho  second,  or  offJtMhe  wonls  in  italics,  and  amume 
, the  si’cond. 

1.  Two  spaces,  whether  of  fnite  or  infinite  extent,  are 
equal  when  tho  one  can  be  placwl  upon  the  other,  so  that 
I the  two  shall  coincide  in  all  their  part*. 

I 2.  Through  a given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  can 
be  drawn  to  a given  straight  line. 

In  order  to  bound  the  prccetling  spaces,  and  compare 
tingles  by  means  of  space*  or  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
arcs  of  circles  having  equal  radii  through  the  two  points. 

Let  P Q and  R S be  arcs  of  circles  having  the  equal  radii 
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Q.  R S.  Tlien  tho  angles  P AQ  and  RBS  are  in  tho 
•mie  proportion  as  the  spaces  (called  #er/r>r#)  P.\(^,  and 
R B S,  and  also  as  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  P and  R S.  This 
proposition,  which  is  Euclid,  vi.  33,  is  not  so  far  from  first 
principles  as  its  position  would  appear  to  indicate.  For  tlie 
filth  l)Ook,  on  proportion,  i*  entirely  indejiemlcnt  of,  and 
might  be  considered  as  antecedent  to,  tho  first  four  liouk*  ; 
if  this  were  supposed,  the  preceding  proposition  might  l>e 
easily  made  to  follow  book  i.  23,  or  even  i.  8.  \Vc  might 
even  place  it  immtdiatcly  aR^r  tlic  dr>ctrine  of  pro]K»rtion. 
by  a proof  fouiirUd  on  simple  superposition,  provided  we 
assume  (what  is  tacitly  assumed  in  various  parts  oftlio  first 
book  of  the  elements,  i.  4.  for  example)  that  an  angin  may 
be  conceived  equal  to  another  angle  before  we  know  how  to 
cotisinict  equal  angles. 


If  a line  setting  out  from  .-V  B be 
conceived  (o  revolve  round  the  jwint 
A,  it  will  in  every  position  form  two 
openings  or  angles  with  its  original 
position  AB.  For  example,  in  the 
position  AC,  AB  and  AC  will 
form  the  smaller  angle  B AC,  and 
the  larger  angle  made  up  of  the 
angles  CAK.  KAK,  and  KAB.  Only 
tho  former  of  these  is  usually  con- 
sidered in  geometry,  but  the  latter  is 
frequently  used  in  analysis.  When  half  a revolution 
has  been  made,  and  A B has  come  to  A F.  at  first  sight 
wc  might  say  there  was  no  angle  formed ; but  on  limking 
at  the  preceding  position  A E,  wo  see  that  the  opening 
of  B A and  A F is  greater  than  that  of  B A and  A E. 
The  half  of  this  opening  B A F,  that  is.  BAD.  is  called 
a right  ntigle.  A whole  revolution  makes  A B pass  through 
four  right  angles,  and,  in  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  iho  lino  AC  is  supposwl  to  have  made  a com- 
plete revolution,  and  to  have  come  into  the  position  BAC 
for  the  second  time,  the  angle  made  with  A B i»  said  to  be 
4 right  angles  -f  B A C. 

An  angle  is  said  to  be  obtiue  when  it  is  greater  than  one 
right  angle,  and  less  than  two.  and  acute  when  it  is  less 
than  one  right  angle. 

For  tlic  most  impnriant  properties  of  angles  see  Tria?vgl*, 
PakaluvL,  Polygon,  Trioonomktrv. 

■J'he  molhod*  of  measuring  an  angle,  of  which  we  think,  it 
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nccc&Ktry  to  take  notice,  are  three  in  number.  The  Hrit  i« 
the  une  univer»a]ly  cuinluycd  in  the(jretical  invesli^ations, 
an<l  is  as  fullows  :-*~in  the  last  figure  but  one.  the  number 
which  expre-^scs  whatproporitun  the  arc  P Q isuf  the  ruiUus. 
is  the  number  chosen  to  represent  the  angle.  It  is  shown 
in  geometry  that  if  any  number  of  arcs  bo  drawn  with  the 
centre  A,  subtending  the  same  angle  PA(j,  what  part 
soever  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  radius,  the  same  part  U any 
other  of  iU  radius.  That  is,  whatever  circle  may  be  chosen, 
the  preceding  measure  gives  the  same  number  for  the  same 
angle.  Fur  cxamplo,  if  the  arc  P Q be  equal  to  the  rudius, 
the  angle  P A Q is  thu  angle  1.  If  PQ  bo  twu-thirds  of 
the  radius  the  angle  P A Q is  tho  angle  |.  The  unit  of  this 
measure  is  therefure  the  angle  whose  are  is  equal  in  length 
to  iis  radius.  It  is  customary  to  nay  that  an  angle  or  arc  (fur 
the  terms  are  frequently  confounded)  thus  mca.sured,  is  given 
in  parts  of  the  radius:  but  this  expression  does  not  convey 
much  meaning,  and  we  cannot  propose  any  better,  unless  it 
might  be  judged  proper  to  say  it  is  measured  in  theoretiok 
units,  meaning  ihcnrby  in  the  units  which  are  always  em 
ployed  in  pure  llwMry.  Tlic  theorftical  unit  would  then  be 
the  angle  subtended  by  thu  arc  which  is  e<)ual  to  its  radius. 

The  senincircutnfercnce  of  a circle  contains  its  radius 
3*14159.  26535,  89793,  23816 
times,  very  nearly.  This  is  then  the  number  of  theoretical 
units  cuntaiued  in  two  right  angles.  The  right  angle  is 
therefore 

1-57079,  63267,  94896,  61923 
and  the  following  arc  the  angles  of  one  degree,'  one  minute 
and  one  second,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come : 

•01715.  32925,  19943,  29577  degree 
-00029,  08882.  08665.  72160  minute 
-00000.  48481,  36311,  0953G  second. 

In  the  second  measure,  in  which  angles  are  said  to  be 
measured  in  *pnctt  (the  word  space  being  hero  opposed  to 
time,  as  we  shall  sec.  and  not  to  iength,)  thu  whole  angle 
traced  out  in  one  revolution,  e<|ual  to  four  right  angU>s,  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parU,  each  of  which  is  called  one 
degree  and  marked  thus  (°).  Each  degree  is  dividuil  into 
6u  c()ual  parts,  each  culled  one  minute  ('),  and  each  miniilo 
into  60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  terottj  (l  ').  Furtnerly, 
the  hccond  was  dividetl  into  60  equal  parts  called  thinU,  and 
so  on,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  use  the  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
of  .seconds.  The  present  table  therefore  stands  thus  : 

A whole  revolution  * 360°  ■“  21600'  = 1296,000'^ 
Arightongie  » 90°  5400'“  324,00(/' 

Minittei.  &'«in'U. 

1 60  3600 

1 60 

To  convert  an  angle  from  theoretical  unite  into  degrees 
^-c,  f]f  epace,  observe  that  the  last  mentioned  unit  is 
206264^-806-247096355  in  seconds 
3437'  -746770784939  in  minutes 
57°  -295779513082  in  degrees 

and  multiply  the  number  which  expresses  the  aingle  in 
theoretical  units  by  the  one  among  tho  preceding  numbers 
which  has  the  same  denomination  as  that  to  which  the  angle 
is  to  be  reduced.  As  many  decimals  may  be  taken  as  shall 
be  considered  necessary.  Tho  following  table,  however, 
will  bo  found  more  convenient. 


?«-<oad». 

1 

•05729578 

•03437747 

•020626481. 

2 

‘11459156 

*06875494 

•041252961 

3 

•17188734 

•10313240 

•061879442 

t 

-22918312 

•13750987 

•082505922 

5 

•28647890 

*17188734 

■1031.1-240.1 

6 

•34377468 

-20626481 

-123758884 

7 

•40107016 

•24064227 

‘144385.164 

H 

-45836624 

*27501974 

-16S011845 

9 

*51566202 

•30939721 

-185638325 

Examplr.  Wliat  number  of  minutes  and  decimals  of 
minutes  does  the  angle  contain  which  expressed  in  theore- 
tical units  is  1*7906? 

From  the  minutes  column  take  out  the  rows  opposite  to 
1,  7.  9.  and  6 ; write  them  so  that  the  first  figure  of  each 
shall  fall  under  its  corresponding  6gure  in  1*7906,  and  add, 
but  take  only  so  many  out  of  each  row  as  will  servo  to  fdl 
up  tho  places  under  the  first  row,  increasing  tho  last  figure 


of  each  broken  row  by  I,  when  the  first  neglected  figure  is 
5 or  upwards. 

.-7906 


03437747 

2106123 

309397 

2063 


OG  1.15630 

Place  the  deolmal  point  three  places  off  tho  unit's  column 
for  degrees.  Jive  for  minutes,  an*!  seven  for  sermuii.  Tins 
gives  G155''630,  since  the  present  rjiU-uldtiun  U made  for 
minutes.  Further  to  illustrate  the  placing  of  the  drciin.-il 
point,  let  the  angle  theoretically  expivsscil  ho  *096,  in  be 
turned  into  degrees  and  decimal*  of  degrees,  and  allerwanU 
to  seconds  and  decimals  of  M.H*onds. 

0-  096 
: : 51566-202 

\ i 3437747 


' 0 055003949 

Bring  down  the  preliminary  ciphers,  and  tfien  cut  off  llm-e 
places,  which  gives  5°*  5003949.  Again,  for  tho  i»econds 
0’  096 

I \ IH5038325 
1 \ 12375888 

0 0198014213 

Cut  off  seven  places,  which  gives  19801^^*4213 
Given  an  arc  of  a circle  and  the  radiu.*  to  determine  the 
(lugrct^,  minutes,  or  seconds  in  the  angle  at  the  centre , divide 
the  arc  by  the  mdhis,  and  prtK'oed  with  ihe  quotient  as  above. 

For  the  converse  problem,  given  tho  degrees,  minutes, 
seconds  in  an  angle,  to  express  tho  same  in  theoretical 


units,  tlic  following  table  is  given ■ 

Dpim-rs. 

MlDlltt*!. 

SpcodiU. 

1 

-017453-29 

* 00029089 

*00000485 

•2 

-03490659 

•00058178 

•0O00U97O 

3 

■05235988 

•06087266 

•00001451 

4 

*06981317 

*00116355 

‘00001939 

5 

•08726646 

*001 15114 

* 00002 124 

6 

•10171976 

•00174533 

■ 000029<i9 

7 

*12217305 

*00203622 

*00003393 

8 

‘13962631 

*00232710 

*01)00.1879 

9 

*15707963 

*00261799 

*00004363 

Example.-  It  U required  to  express  in  theoretical  unit.* 
the  angle  89°  52'  34".  Tuko  out  tlio  row  corresjionding  to 
each  figure  from  the  column  having  tlic  same  denomination, 
taking  seven  places  only  for  a unit  s figure,  and  Uie  wh^lo 
eight  places  for  the  tens,  increasing  the  last  figure  when 
evMssary,  as  before : add  and  make  seven  dociiuai  places. 

For  80°  1-3962634 

9°  -1570796 

..  Ob'  0-0145444 

..  2'  -0005818 

..  30"  0*0001454 

4"  -CU00194 


1-5G8C340 

and  the  answer  U 1 ' 5686340. 

Given  any  angle,  and  a radius,  reauired  tho  cucular  nro 
subtended  by  that  angle;  proceed  as  above  and  then 
multiply  by  the  radius.  Thus  to  a radius  of  lOU  feet,  the 
arc  which  subtends  an  angle  of  89°  5‘2'  34"  is 

1*56863-10  X 100  or  156*86340  feet. 

In  tho  attempt  to  effect  n universal  change  of  weights  and 
roea-Huros,  which  followed  the  French  Rcvululion,  the  circle 
was  divided  into  400  degrees,  each  degree  into  100  minutes, 
each  minute  into  100  seconds,  ami  so  on.  Thi.s  innovation 
obtained  only  a partial  introduction,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  When  used,  it  is  customary  in  this 
country  to  distinguish  tlw  French  degrees  by  the  name  <ff 
KRAUEs,  and  tu  denote  one  grotle  by  V or  1«*.  The  con- 
venience of  this  method,  from  its  close  afiiuiiy  with  thu  de- 
cimal system,  is  certainly  great:  fore.xampW,  grades  and 
decals  of  grades,  such  as  121^  1329  axe  converteil  into 
(nudes,  minutes,  and  seconds,  by  mere  separation  of  tiia 
li^ires*  thus,  12*'  13'  *29". 
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It  is  oot  nc^ossary  to  (;ivc  complete  tables  of  reduction 
from  the  new  Fi'ciurh  to  the  antient  system,  as  they  would 
so  sclthiio  be  useful ; the  following  is  all  that  is  necessary — 

li»  U 0®*9  or  54'  or  3240" 

1'  „ 0 -009  „ 0'*54  „ 32"-4 

1"  „ 0 -00009  „ O'- 0054,,  0"‘324 

The  third  method  of  measuring  angles,  in  which  they  are 
said  to  bo  measured  in  time,  is  confined  to  astronomy,  and 
is  dorivt*d  from  the  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the 
heavens  which  takes  place  in  24  hours.  That  is,  if  a line 
revolve  round  a point  at  the  rate  of  a whole  revolution  in 
24  hours,  or  a right  angle  in  6 hours,  the  times  of  moving 
through  diflerent  angles  are  made  the  measures  of  thinr 
o>mp;irativf  magnitude*.  Thus  4^  32*  60*  is  the  angle 
moved  through  in  4 hours.  32  minutes,  and  60  seconds.  The 
following  labltrs  are  useful  in  timilng  angles  measured  in 
degrees,  &c.,  of  spiice  into  the  corresponding  measures  in 
time,  and  the  converse. 


j TIME  INTO  SPACE. 

SPACE 

INTO  TIME. 

Min. 

° 

o 

m. 

Sre. 

n 

t 

1 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0-067 

2 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2 

0 

8 

2 

U-133 

3 

4.5 

3 

0 

4.1 

3 

u 

12 

3 

0-200 

1 

60 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

16 

4 

5 

75 

5 

1 

15 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0-333  1 

6 

80 

C 

1 

30 

6 

0 

24 

6 

0-400! 

7 

105 

7 

1 

45 

7 

0 

2ft 

7 

0-467j 

8 

120 

8 

2 

0 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 533| 

9 

1.35 

0 

2 

15 

9 

0 

36 

9 

o-caoj 

ID 

15U 

10 

2 

.30 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0-607I 

n 

165 

20 

5 

0 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1-333. 

12 

180 

30 

7 

30 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2-000 

13 

195 

40 

10 

0 

40 

2 

40 

40 

2-667 

&c. 

&c. 

50 

12 

30 

50 

3 

20 

50 

3-333 

60 

4 

0 

70 

4 

40 

80 

5 

20 

1 

90 

6 

0 

100 

6 

40 

200 

13 

20 

300 

20 

U 

In  these  tables,  where  there  are  two  heailmgs,  either  the 
upper  or  under  of  both  must  be  used.  The  following  are 
examples. 

To  turn  IS**  11”  35*'3  into  degrees,  kc.,  of  space. 
From  the  first  table, 

10**  is  1.50°  0'  0" 

ft*  „ 120  0 0 

10"  „ 2 .10  0 

1“  „ 15  0 

30*  „ 7 30 

5 I 15 

0»-3  „ 4-5 


Jb*  272°  53'  49"'5 

To  turn  97^  64'  21"  into  hours,  &c.  From  the  second 
table, 


so“ 

is 

6* 

0“ 

0* 

7° 

„ 

28 

0 

50' 

„ 

3 

20 

4' 

„ 

16 

20" 

„ 

1 • 333 

3" 

» 

0-200 

54'  23" 

is 

6* 

31" 

37*  53» 

In  astronomy  10°  is  sometunes  called  a sign,  in  allusion 
In  (lie  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  through  which  one  of  the  signs  of 
tl»c  2o*Uac  extends  : Thu*  2*'  3°  4'  12"  niean.s  63°  4'  12". 
ANGLK  (TRISECTION  OF).  [See  Trjskction.] 
ANGLES,  or  ANGLI.  The  carlii'st  record  of  this  people 
we  find  in  Tacitus' book  on  the  Germans  (chap,  xl.);  hut 
this  author  only  mentions  tbcic  name,  states  a few  particu- 


' lars  relative  to  their  religions,  and  intimates  that  they  were 
a branch  of  the  Suevi.  Having  spoken  of  (he  Semnones  as 
the  most  antient  and  illu»trk>us  tnbe  of  tlie  Suevi,  he  thus 
cuntiiiucM : ‘ But  the  l.angiibards  are  ennobled  by  their 
small  number;  being  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  the 
most  valiant  niitiuns,  they  live  in  a state  of  security,  not  by 
submitting  to  them,  hut  by  fighting  battles  and  braving 
dangers.  After  them  follow’  (in  this  description  be  is  pro- 
ceeding north-westward)  * the  Heudigni,  the  Aviones.  the 
Angli,  the  Varini,  the  Eudoses,  the  Suardoncs,  aud  the 
Nuiihones ; all  these  arc  prolectwl  by  woods  and  rivers. 
Singly,  these  nations  pre.sent  nothing  that  is  remarkable, 
except  that  they  in  common  worship  liertha,  that  is.  Mother 
Earth,  believe  that  she  interfere*  with  human  affairs,  and 
journeys  in  a chariot  among  the  nations.  In  an  island  in 
the  ocean  there  is  a holy  grove  where  a consecratoil  ve- 
hicle is  kept,  covered  with  a vest:  nobody  hut  the  priest 
is  permitted  to  touch  it.  He  knows  when  the  goddc«i  is 
present  in  this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  tiie  vehicle 
he  honours  her  with  great  devotion.  These  are  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  ft^6tivals  are  kept  in  whatever  plaw  the 
goddcAs  visits,  and  honours  with  her  presence.  During 
UiCM*  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  arms  in  hand ; 
hostile  w’capons  are  laid  aside : peace  and  quietnciis  only 
prA>v»il,  and  urc  cultivated  (ill  the  priest  brings  hack  to  her 
temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  the  converse  of  raorlals  • 
immediately  thereafter  the  chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we 
choose  to  believe  it,  the  goddess  herself  are  woshed  in  a 
swret  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  service,  who  are  instantly 
swalloweil  up  by  the  lake.  From  this  a luysteriims  fear  arises, 
and  a holy  wonclerment  at  whut  that  (-an  be  which  is  be- 
held only  by  men  who  must  luto!  their  lives.  This  jMirtioD 
of  the  Suevi  extends  into  those  parts  of  Germany  which 
are  feat  knoten.'  This  description  at  all  events  will  con- 
duce most  ix‘a»lers  that  Toj-iluB  knew  very  little  aliout  these 
nations.  Lindenbrng  an«l  Leibnitz  {SenjAor.  Rerum  Brun- 
tuirens.  tom.  i.  p.  81)  have  prcsem*d  fragments  of  the  an- 
tient  laws  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the  Vorni. 
D'Anville  has  in  his  map  assigneil  to  them  the  same  dis 
Iricl  which  they  occupied  in  the  fifth  century  before  their 
einignition  to  England,  and  ]tartH  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion 
of  modem  Schleswig  and  some  part  of  Holstein,  making 
the  German  ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons 
tlicir  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  It  is  impctssible  to 
fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries  for  the  Angli  from  the 
aiTounl  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement  appears  per- 
fectly recuncilahie  with  D'Anville's  map  uivl  the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  aYid  it  is  remarkable  that  D’.An>illc  in  everv 
respect  agrees  with  the  last-mentiuneil  nH'onl,  although  ii 
may  t>c  doubled  whether  he  knew-  it,  or  |>aid  any  attention  to 
it.  Tlic  difficulties  raised  by  German  critics  and  historians, 
such  as  Huus  and  Diirfer,  that  the  Angles,  if  inhabiting 
only  the  district  of  moalern  Angefn,  were  too  insignificant  a 
nation  to  occupy  Great  Britain,  are  indet>d  idle:  fur  1st.  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  their  domsin  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  nuxlem  ./4ngc/ri ; 2d.  the  num- 
ber* which  Hengist  and  Horsn  first  led  over  to  England 
to  the  assistance  of  Vyrtgeorn  against  the  Pihts  were  not 
so  great,  as  to  render  it  iuipos'»ihle  even  for  a small  tract  of 
land,  inhabiteii  by  a w arlike  race  of  men.  to  produce  them  ; 
<3d.  it  was  never  asserted  that  the  Angles  alone  uccupicxl 
England,  but  that  iukui  after  their  first  attempt  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes  joineil  them,  or  co-operated  with  tlicm  : 4th. 
these  critics  do  not  suflicicntly  attend  to  the  cireurostam^, 
that  the'  occupation  of  England  was  cffeclefl  as  much  by 
circumvention  as  by  open  force,  and  that  the  Angles  ob- 
Uincil  new  allies  in  the  l^hts  whum  they  at  first  came 
; to  expel.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  extend  the  bouii- 
i claries  of  the  Angli  to  the  Elbe  and  Travemiinde;  or  even 
to  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Modern  Jutland).  [Sec  Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANTjLESRA,  an  island  in  the  Irish 
sen.  on  llie  norib-west  coast  of  Wales,  in  which  principality 
it  is  included,  and  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  M'pa- 
rated  by  the  narrow  strait,  (or,  os  it  is  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  termed,  river.)  Mciiai.  This  strait  has  a direetiun 
very  nearly  north-east  and  houlh-wcsl,  with  little  variation 
thnmghout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglohcy  ua<« 
once  unlt4*d  with  tlic  main  by  an  isthmus,  at  a place  callotl 
l^wil  Ueris,  where  may  still  be  traced  a line  of  small  rocks 
crossing  thu  chamiol.  It  appears  also  that  the  Menai  ia 
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wider  than  formerly,  Imea  of  atones  bavini;  l)oen  oli!*en'ed 
btflow  the  present  hi^h-wate*  mark,  which  seem  to  have 


Ih'ci)  once  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  sea  and  the 
land.  (Rowlands's^/onaf^er/auro/o.)  From  the  south-west 
Olid  of  this  channel,  the  coast  runs  in  a north'west  direction 
to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a sandy  strait,  acrotui  which 
the  Holyhead  road  is  carried  by  a long  cinbanknient  or 
causeway,  in  the  centre  of  winch  is  an  opening  for  the 
w ater,  arched  ever.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  on 
the  north-cast  side  of  Anglesey  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
south  west  side,  (viz.,  north-west  and  south-east,)  except 
m ar  Beaumaris,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coa»t  from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead 
Island  hrst  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhead  bay,  and  then 
runs  cast  to  beyond  Amlwch.  The  length  of  a line  drawn 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  along  the  shore  of  the  Menti 
from  Abcr-Menai  Ferry  to  Trwyndu  Point.  op|msite  the 
little  biland  of  Priestholm,  is  1 7 miles : a line  drawn  at  right 
:iiig1es  to  the  above  from  Cnniel's  Point,  in  the  north-west,  to 
the  Menat,  is  about  2U  miles  long;  and  these  may  be  taken 
iis  thu  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  A much  longer 
line  may.  however,  be  draw'n,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  tliu  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  to  Point  TrwyndQ, 
iitonituncd  above : this  distance  is  about  27  miles.  (Evans's 
largo  Afapn/ North  fVaUt,  Llwynygroes,  1795.)  The  number 
nf  tW|uaro  miles  of  surface  is  variously  given.  The  popu- 
lation.in  163),was48,3UD.  There  are  several  smaller  islands 
round  the  coast  Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  the 
western  extremity;  Priestholm.  or  Putlin  Island*,  at  the 
casiem ; the  others  are  insiiroificant.  This  island  had.  in 
early  times,  the  names  of  Ynys- Dowell,  (the  shady  or  dark 
island,)  Ynys-Fon,  (tlic  farthermost  island,)  and  Ynys-y- 
Cedeim  (the  island  of  heroes).  By  the  Latin  historians  it 
is  called  Mona  (which  name  it  shared  witli  tlie  Isle  of' 
Man) ; thu  name  of  Anglesev.  (Angle's  cy,  Etiglishman's 
Island),  it  received  from  the  taxons.  It  was  a great  seat  of 
Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
commander,  landed  here  (a.d.  61)  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to 
strike  into  tho  hearts  of  the  invaders : he  cut  down  the 
sat'red  groves,  and  gave  a blow  to  the  Druidical  superstition, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  for  a time  in  consequence  of  the  great  revolt 
under  Boodicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola  a.d.  76 
Several  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  cromlechs  (tlat  stones 
resting  upon  others)  and  carnedds  (heaps  of  stones)  of 
two  cromlechs  In  the  park  of  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  larger  has  its  upper  stone  12 
feet  7 inches  long,  ) 2 feet  broad,  and  4 feet  thick,  supported 
by  6vc  tall  stones.  Thero  is  at  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanidan,  a large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  diameter, 
surnmnded  by  a mound  of  earth  and  stones  evidently  brought 
frou)  other  parts,  fur  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  within  and 
without.  U level  with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised  (Row- 
lands). It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a Druidical 
consistory.  Near  arc  the  remains  of  a cromlech  and  a Gor- 
seddau,  or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a large  circle 
of  stones.  Rowlands  supposes  the  whole  to  have  been  sur- 

• Thi*  i*UbA  Ukf«  it*  lume  from  nw  ninnhcr  of  tlm  imfllM  which  fnqocnt 
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rounded  by  an  oak  grove.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  tho 
remains  of  a square  entrenchment  with  a double  rampart 
and  moat,  called  Caer-leb.and  some  other  relics  of  Druidical 
structures.  Caer-leb  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residun<'« 
of  the  arebdruid. 


(Crantoeh  io  th«  Park  of  PIm  Kovydd.] 

Egbert,  monarch  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the 
island  in  tho  former  part  of  thu  ninth  century,  but  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  having  recovered  it,  Aberfraw.  one 
of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales.  During  the  reign 
of  our  William  II.,  (Rufus,)  near  the  close  of  Cliu  eleventli 
century.  Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravageil  by  ihe 
English,  in  retaliation  ior  some  depredations  commiiied  by 
the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  fuilnwing 
century  during  the  civil  oontMts  of  the  Welsh  thomNelvrs : 
unsuccessfully  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Henry  111. 
A.0. 1245 ; and  finally  subduecl  by  Edward  I.,  a detachment 
of  whose  army  was  cut  off  by  an  unexpected  onset  from  the 
inhabitants  after  they  had  ajipeared  to  submit.  It  was  again 
made  the  scene  of  contest  in  tne  struggle  lictwecn  diaries  1. 
and  his  parliament  [See  Braumahis.] 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes 
milder  than  thatofthe  adjoining  part  of  Wales;  snow  seldom 
lies  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but  tho  air  is.  from  ibe 
same  cause,  loaded  with  frequent  mists  in  autumn,  at  « hich 
season  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  Tlic  surface  of  ihe 
island  is  comparativelv  Kat,  and  the  absence  of  wood,  as 
well  as  of  quicksut  hedges,  gives  it  a banen  appearance. 
The  air  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in 
most  parts  the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a planiation 
around  their  own  houses.  There  are.however,  considerable 
woods  in  tho  ncightxiurhood  of  Beaumaris,  and  ut  Plus 
Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  Meuai 
Strait.  Tlie  limited  extent  of  the  island  <Ws  not  admit 
tho  formation  of  any  considereblo  stream.  Many  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior,  but  none  of  them  have  any  claita 
to  notice.  Tlie  coast  forms  several  harbours,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  TTiac  of 
Amlwch  has  been  funned  by  excavating  thu  rock.  Anglesey 
was  formerly  n place  of  considerable  trade,  and  Ihe  names 
of  ports  and  havens  yet  re-muiii,  thu  usu  of  which  bos  lung 
been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  various : the  lands  on  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  on  tlio  western  side,  are  sandy  : the  low 
grounds  are  chiefly  coveretl  »ilh  a black  soil,  approximating 
to  iieat  earth,  from  which  the  peasantry  dig  turf  fur  fuel, 
ana  in  which  they  frequently  find  large  trunks  of  trci's, 
hanl  and  black  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet  umler 
ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is,  however,  a slillish 
loam,  which,  when  manured  with  sand,  produces  abundant 
crops.  T*hc  saud  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  tho 
western  side  of  Kedwbarf  Bay,  on  the  ca>t  coast;  it  has  a 
large  intermixture,  amounting  to  two-thirds,  or  Iroin  that  to 
four-firths,  of  sea  shells.  Various  kinds  of  marl  arc  found  ir. 
the  island,  but  thu  use  of  these  os  manures  has  declined : lime 
is  used  abundantly.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
oats  and  barley  ; of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye 
still  smaller.  Potatoes  are  nown  in  greater  quantity  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Nurlh  Wales,  and  Uic  cultivation  of  tlie 
turnip  is  on  the  increase.  Pasturage  is,  however,  the  great 
object  of  the  farmers'  attention,  for  only  one-elcvciith  of  the 
enclosed  lands  is  estimated  to  be  under  tillage.  Cuttle  frum 
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of  the  sUple  pnxluctions  of  the  island,  and  miinomus  I 65S5),*  a place  of  greater  importance  than  either.  (Roe 
herds  are  exported.  Thc.se,  before  the  e.ri’Ctum  of  the  bridtje,  ' Amlwch. t Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llaneeftti,  arc  now 
were  ooinpidled  to  awim  over  (he  Mciiai  atmit.  The  yearly  i unite<l  with  Beaumaris  in  the  privilc);e  of  returning  a incnt- 
expurt  is  estimatetl  at  alxtul  SOOU  head,  but  s»u<'h  numbers  ^ ber  to  parliament : and  tlie  county  returns  aiiotbor.  The 
are  of  cour»e  liable  to  change.  The  dairy  is  so  little  rc-  ; county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boruugha  are  Ixith 
gardoil,  that  the  produce  of  it  is  har>ily  sullicieut  fur  the  held  at  Beaumaris;  and  the  (Kill  for  the  county  is  taken  at 
consumption  of  the  island.  The  Anglesey  slieep  are  the  , Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni. 

larjfciU  native  bn>ed  in  North  Wales;  they  have  white fa<-es  The  chief  gontlernon’s  seats  are  Plas  Nowyrld,  on  the 
and  legs,  and  are  generally  without  hiirns.  The  exjmrt  | Moiiui,  the  seat  of  the  Marquisof  Anglest'a;  and  Baron  Hill, 
is  from  50(K)  to  7000  head  aiinuiilly.  The  export  of  hogs  j near  BeaumariK.  the  scatof  Sir  H,  H.  Williams  Bulkley,  Bart, 
used  to  lie  considerable,  but  the  quantity  of  Irish  ptgs  I There  are  few  antiquities  except  Druidical,  the  chief  of  which 
bruiiuht  to  Kugluiid  has,  in  a great  di!gree.  caused  it  to  W I have  been  noticed  above.  Beaumaris  castle  will  lie  noticed 


given  up.  The  hor-w^s  are  in  no  repute.  (Davies's  Gmeral 
I’tf'tr  of  thf  .-tgrieWtuiw  of  Sorth 

The  coasts  of  Anglesey  supply  an  abundance  of  fish  ; 
some  of  which  are  nut  common  elsewhere.  Shelhflsh  are 
abundunt. 

The  mineral  riches  are  also  great  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copjKT  mines,  on  the  north  east  coast,  began  to  lie  worked 
alwut  I76i,  but  at  first  with  little  suc<*e»s;  they  have 
Binco  pniduced  immense*  wealth  to  tlic  proprietors.  (See 
Amlwch.)  Mr.  Pennant  suppo'cs  these  mines  to  have  been 
worktd  by  the  Romans,  and  iractm  of  the  anlient  opera- 
tions were  perceived  by  him.  I>'ad  ore.  rich  in  silver, 
lias  iK<en  found  also  in  Parys  Mountain.  Lim(*»U>no 
ranges  truierse  the  island;  marbles,  boUi  wbite  and 
TariegaWd,  are  procured;  mill  sUmes  arc  quarried  at 
Redwharf  and  Pehm»n : and  there  aro  eoal-iuincs  at 
Miilltraeth,  but  they  do  not  appear  txi  have  lK>en  worked 
with  much  »iiccch.h.  Tiny  arc.  however,  remarkable  in  a 
goologiral  point  of  view,  because  they  afford  the  uuly  known 
instance  in  tliis  country  of  a coal  formation  in  the  slate. 
The  coal-field  U irregular  and  um-ertatn.  Several  unpro- 
fitable trials  have  been  made,  and  occasionally  (xiai  has 
betm  worked  to  a considerable  extent.  In  one  pit  u vein 
throe  foot  and  a half  thick  was  found  at  a depth  qf  unly 
twmity-five  vardn.  A btngular  phenomenon  occurs  in  this 
forniatiun:  large  alluvial  lioUierH  of  coal,  suae  of  which 
weigh  a ton  or  upwards,  arc  found  scanen*d  upon  the  burfocu. 
(See  Coal  Fiklos.)  It  may  be  ebbe.ved.  that  Anglesov 
U the  only  part  of  the  whole  principality  of  Wales  in  whicL 
granite  has  been  observed,  and  (berv  only  in  a small  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  mhabiiants  do  not  carry  on  am  great 
manufacture:  Uiey  buy  wool  at  Cuurnarvun  ami  langur 
fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue  cloths,  b<ankeU,  lluuuels,  ^u., 
just  sutficicnt  for  their  own  use. 

The  main  road  to  II  tishead  the  usual  place  of  embark- 
ation for  Dublin,  runs  through  ilic  island.  It  crosses  the 
M.  ■nai  Strait  over  a magnilireiu  suspension-hridgi*,  the 
under  side  of  the  roadway  cf  wlm-h  is  about  luu  feel  al>ove 
high-water  mark,  so  us  to  admit  the  pa.ssaac  of  the  largest 
Tesse  s which  navigate  tlie  strait:  and  thu  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  pynunids  of  masonry  rnim  w hivli  the 
bridge  is  sus)Kmded  is  .'ittO  foot,  rutlieruiorc  limn  the  width 
of  rite  strait  at  low  waUw.  but  etiiiMdornbly  less  Uiun  (he 
width  when  the  tide  is  up.  (Provi.H'»  lUaioricol  mid  De- 
scriptive Account  <f  the  Memu  lindse.) 

'riio  communication  between  the  island  and  tlio  main 
was  formerly  entirely  by  ferries,  of  which  ihero  were  five  or 
six ; that  of  Porthaethwv,  or  Bangor,  now  su]HTSoded  by  tbo 
Menai  Bridge,  being  the  principal. 

The  county  of  Anglesey  is  divided  into  throo  cantrofi,  a 
division  which  originated  at  a very  early  {lenod;  and  these 
?antr«'fii  are  euUlivuled  each  into  two  emnuts  (cwniwds).  Of 
tile  period  when  the  subdivishm  was  maile,  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt.  For  civil  purpotms.  these  comots  ore 
equivalent  to  hundreds.  It  is  in  the  dioceso  of  Bangor  and 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  Uie  North  Wales 
eirruit. 

The  market  towns  aro  Beaumaris,  (population  in  1831, 
3497.)  the  county  town,  on  the  south-east  coast  (see  Bkau- 
MARis  . Holyhead  (population  4282),  the  groat  place  of 
embaiKution  lor  Ireland,  siluaU<d  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  west  coast  (see  Holvhbad);  Llannereh-y- 
Me<ld.  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  with  a market,  once  the  must 
c(uiriderable  in  Anglesey,  but  of  le.-w.  extent  since  the  open- 
ing of  that  at  Llangefni;  Llangefni,  a few  miles  from  the 
Menai  Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Holyhead  (jxqiulatiou  1753) ; 
Aberfraw,  on  the  south-wt»ht  ooa>t.  once  the  n.*>idence  of  the 
Welsh  princes  (population  1367);  and  Newboniugh.  not 
far  south-east  of  Aberfraw  (population  801):  but  the 
markets  of  the  Ixsl  two  seem  te  have  r^imo  into  disuse, 
while  a customary  one  has  grown  up  at  Amlwch  (populutiou 


in  the  artii-le  Bsaumaris;  there  arc  also  the  remains  ofa 
priory  at  Llanvae.s,  and  of  another  at  Penmon,  both  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  church  of  the  latter 
is  used  as  thu  parish  church.  An  agricultural  society  was 
estalihshed  in  the  hJand  in  1808  The  measures  in  use 
hero  diff«»r  from  the  common  one*  ; the  acre  of  land  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  statute  acre,  and  the  yard  of  cloth  contains 
forty  inches.  (Uowlanils's  .Vono  Pen- 

nant's and  Biugiey's  T<mrs  m North  fVttlcs;  Davies's  Gen. 
Vieir  <f  the  Auf'ic.  of  North  Hales.} 

ANGLO-SA.XONS.  [See  Saxons.J 

ANGOLA,  a country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Degrandpr^,  a French  oflker  of  marine, 
wlutsc  V\nfage  d la  Cole  OeddentaU  JAi^rique,  fait  (kmt 
let  anneet  1786  ci  1787,  ap(H!Uivd  at  Paris  ih  two  volumes, 
8vo.,  in  1801.  thu  name  is  ofren  usetl  to  comprehend  the 
whole  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Lipez  Gocsalvo  in  lat, 
0°4^'S.  t*j  S.  Feli|ie  do  Beugucla,  in  12®  U S.  The 
whole  of  this  space  appears  to  bo  considered  as  one  country 
by  the  natives ; hut  by  them  it  is  calle<l,  not  Angola,  but 
Congo,  and  is  divided  into  tlio  separate  districts  of  Luango, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  nro- 
pt*rly  callea  Angola  commenceii  only  about  lat.  8®  20*  S., 
where  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Danda  fnvm  Congo,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Coanza,  in  lat  9®  20'  S, 
The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Coanza  is 
comniunly  considered  to  lie  part  of  Benguela,  although  that 
name  appears  to  bo  sometimes  used  us  applicable  only  to 
tho  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Caiumbela,  imme- 
diately above  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela.  at  most  to  that 
south  from  llic  river  l^mga  in  lat.  11®.  Anciently,  Ben- 
guelo,  which  afterwards  became  a separate  kingdom,  is  sai  l 
to  have  fonned  one  of  the  provinces  of  Angola,  and  to  have 
exU-n<led  us  far  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  16°  S.  This 
is  the  account  given  hy  Father  J.  A.  Cavazzi  dc  Monte 
Cuculo,  a Jesuit,  who  re»ided  in  Angola  for  many  years  as 
a missionary,  and  u'hoso  description  of  the  couiitry  may  1h> 
found  in  Laluit's  Relation  JUstorique  de  [ Elhioinr  Ocdiien- 
tide,  5 vols.,  )2ino.,  Paris,  1732.  The  proper  name  of  An- 
gola U .Htiid  to  W 2>ingo-.\ngola;  and  DoUgo  i.s  the  ablire- 
viatiuu  most  m use  among  the  natives,  or  at  iea>t  among 
tlioKo  on  the  nxist. 

The  coast  of  Angola  w as  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Diego  Cum,  in  1486.  Very'  soon  uBor  (bis  tlic 
Portuguese*  began  to  form  setUemenU  l>otli  along  the  banks 
of  tho  Zaire,  and  at  various  points  of  the  coast  te  the  south 
of  that  nver.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1578  that  the  luwn 
of  Jjoando  San  Paolo,  commonly  called  St.  Paul  de  LoanUo, 
the  capital  of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built.  Since  then, 
tbo  Portuguese  governor  has  resided  hero,  and  has  lieen 
called  governor  of  Angola,  insteual  of  governor  of  Congo,  as 
fumierly.  In  1640,  tbo  Portuguese  were  driven  from  St. 
Paul  by  tho  Dutch,  who  retained  |iossesbiun  of  the  place  till 
1648,  when  it  wa*  recovered  bv  its  former  masters.  It  has 
over  sine©  roinaintsl  in  the  hanils  of  Por'ugal. 

Mr.  Bitwdich,  in  hia  Account  (f  the.  INscoveries  o/the Por- 
tui'uei.e  in  the  Interior  (f  Angolaawl  Mizitmlnque.  states,  on 
information  derived  from  Count  Sablanba  de  Gama,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  Angola,  that  tlic  Portuguese 
selUemeiita  extend  into  tho  interior  for  about  seven  hundred 
miles  from  that  coast.  It  is  not  to  bo  under>ti)ud,  however, 
that  the  whole  of  this  territory  is,  in  any  sense,  under  the 
dominion  of  tbo  crown  of  Portugal.  It  only  pi^s<>sscK  a few 
forts,  and  some  commercial  establishments,  called  lnra*» 
or  FairN  at  great  dwtances  from  each  other.  Two  of  tluj 
fairs  ore  seven  hundred  miles  inland,  and  are  under  tlic  su- 
perintendence of  a Portuguese  roident.  Tho  Portugucso 
colonists  and  Uie  natives  meet  at  these  stations  for  the  pur  - 

• The  jiopnlsHoi)  (ri'^en  l*  th*t  oT  tS#  f»arl«hft.  Th4^  often  mon*  c t 
tnurire  than  the  town*;  thM  c>r  Amlweh  cautaln»|^ofth»lo«aofl.Uj3DOick- 
y-Btedil.nluciiis  ia  «tUtexeut  |ivUbc«.  | 
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Eof  oxcUan^^e.  In  one  of  Mr.  Bowdtch  » maps,  Ca> 
1.  which  U called  the  most  distant  of  tliesc  fairs,  is 
placed  between  Uie  18lh  and  19th  racridiani ; but  in  another, 
two  fairs  are  set  down  near  each  other,  in  about  long.  23® 
£.  Cahenda  U on  tl\c  south  bank  of  the  river  Manibella, 
which  appears  to  bo  the  origin  of  the  Benga.  There  is,  or 
was,  a capuchin  mission  here.  Lower  down  the  river  is 
Bangoa  Quitaraba,  in  long.  17°,  where  a carmelite  mis- 
sion U stated  to  have  been  established.  The  forts  in  the 
interior  of  Angola,  laid  down  in  Mr.  Bowdich's  map, — which 
Was  constructed  in  I 790,  partly  from  personal  inspection. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Purtado,  an  olficer  of  engineers, — are 
bort  Masaangaao,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Lucala  witn 
the  Coanza,  aUmt  long.  16'  15°  E.  from  Greenwich;  Fort 
Camhambe,  higher  up  the  Coanza ; Pungo  Andongo,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gango,  or  Moconga,  which  Hows  from  the 
south,  with  the  Coanza,  a little  beyond  the  18th  mendian ; 
Fort  Pedras,  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river ; and 
Fort  Ambaca  on  the  Lucala.  about  long.  17°  35^  At  Mas- 
sangrano  there  is  a garrison  of  a hundred  infantry,  and  one 
of  .Mxty  at  each  of  the  other  forts,  formed  of  natives,  but 
commanded  by  Portuguese  officers. 

The  force  kept  up  at  Loando,  acoordtng  to  Count  Saldan- 
ha,  is  always  composed  of  one  regiment  of  the  line,  a thou- 
sand strong,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  hundred 
artillery.  Descriptions  of  this  town  may  bo  found  in  a 
Voyage  to  Congo  made  in  the  Yeare  1666  and  1667.  by  the 
fathers  Angelo  and  Carli,  and  in  Merolla's  Voyage  to 
Congo  in  1682.  Translations  of  both  are  printed  in  tho 
1 6th  volume  of  Pinkerton  s Voyagea,  and  also  in  ChurchiU’s 
CollectioTt.  The  city,  which  in  Mr.  Bowdich’s  map  is 
jilacod  in  lat.  S''  45'  S.,  is  built  partly  on  tiic  mainland,  and 
partly  nn  tho  Islantl  of  Loando,  winch  lies  about  a mile 
from  the  shore,  and  according  to  Morolla  is  ton  leagues 
.n  length.  Bowdich  says,  that  it  varies  from  one  hundred 
U>  threo  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  St.  Paul  de  Loando  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  tho  magnificence  of  its  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Cavazzi  spcak.s  of  it  as 
being  surrounded,  instca<l  of  Imstions,  by  temples  and  mo- 
na.steries.  Bc-Mdes  a cathedr.il.  it  contained  in  those  days  a 
convent,  an  hospital,  and  a Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent. 
It  was  forruerly  the  seat  of  a bishoprick ; but  the  bishop, 
C'ount  f^uldanha  thought,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  one 
of  tho  Azores.  Both  Captain  Owen,  in  H.  M.  S.  the  Leven, 
ar.tl  Captain  Vidal,  in  the  Bsrracouta,  touciicd  here  in  1825. 
in  the  course  of  their  survey  of  the  African  Captain 

Vidal,  sailing  towards  the  north,  arrived  off  St.  Paul,  on 
file  afternoon  of  tho  8th  of  November,  when  guns  were  lirwl 
at  the  ship  from  a large  battery  hewn  in  a rocky  cliff, 
and  presenting  a double  tier  of  artillery.  Tho  Leven  ar- 
rived on  the  6tli  of  December,  and  Itotli  ships  remained  till 
the  19th  of  that  month.  The  present  town  is  described  as 
situated  conriderably  to  the  north  of  the  antient  town  and 
port,  the  former  of  which  is  in  ruins,  and  tho  latter  bh»cked 
up.  The  chundies  and  other  public  buibUngs  were  found 
to  he  in  a state  of  great  dei  ay,  und  the  girriMXi  is  stak’d  to 
consist  of  only  six  hundred  men.  Tho  soldiers  arc  said  to 
be  mostly  otivic.ts.  Mention  is  made,  however,  in  another 
place,  of  a respectable  corps  of  cavalry,  which,  perhaps,  is 
nut  included  in  the  number  just  quoted.  Thu  principal 
part  of  tho  city  stands  on  :in  eminence,  which  juts  out  to- 
wards the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  w hich  tho  largest 
ritiulol  is  placed.  There  arc  two  othor  batteries  be.sides 
this.  The  low-lying  part  of  the  town,  however,  is  tho  most 
crowilwl.  It  is  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  negroes 
of  the  ccunlrv.  ami  consists  merely  of  a crowd  of  mean 
hovels.  Bowdicli  states  tho  wnolu  jxipulation  of  St,  Paul  at 
HUUO,  The  entire  length  of  the  town  is  described,  in 
Captain  Owen's  Voyage,  as  extending  for  alwut  a mile  and 
three-fiuarlers  along  the  shore.  The  new  harbour  is  thn'c 
niib’s  and  a half  long,  and  deep  and  commodious.  Tlie 
market  was  found  to  be  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. and  bullcx-ks  and  goats  were  also  in  great  plenty. 
Thu  country  around  is  described  as  dusty  and  parched;  hut 
the  town  is  well  suppliud  with  excellent  water  brought 
daily  iu  lank-boats  from  tho  river  Bonga,  which  tlow.s  into 
the  sea  some  mile.s  to  tho  north  of  SU  Paul.  Tho  old  ac- 
counts say  that  plenty  ofgtxKl  water  is  found  by  digging  in 
the  Isle  of  Loando.  This  vicinity,  according  to  the  account 
in  Captain  Owen's  Voyage,  is  the  only  part  of  the  west 
coa-l  uf  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  wheru  horses 
will  thrive. 

Tho  most  detailed  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  geo- 1 


' graphy  of  Angola  is  that  furnisned  in  Labat's  book,  prin- 
cipally from  the  work  of  F*ather  Cavazzi.  But  of  the  seven 
teen  provinces,  into  which  ho  dcs<*nl>es  the  country  as 
having  l>e«>n  antieiitly  divide<],  only  the  fojuwmg  seven 
belong  to  whut  is  properly  called  Angola Loando.  that  in 
which  the  capital  is  situated;  Danda,  adjacent  to  the  rivet 
of  the  same  name,  desi'ribed  as  abounding  in  com.  fruit, 
and  vcni&on  ; Bongo,  on  tlie  bunks  of  the  Benga.  (otherwiao 
cjlle<l  the  Zenza.)  ami  altogether  inland : MoKoche,  between 
the  Lucala  and  the  Coonzo,  being  the  province  in  which 
the  two  forts  of  Mossangano  and  Cami>aml>e  are  situated; 
lllamba,  between  Uie  Uandu  and  the  Benga.  diviiled  itito 
the  lower  province  next  the  sea,  anil  the  higher,  culled 
otherwise  Lumlio,  further  inland : Ourii.  to  the  oast  of  tho 
former , and  Emhacca,  or  Merobacca,  Comprehending  the 
upper  region  uf  the  Lucala,  being  tho  province  in  which  the 
fort  culled  Ambacu  by  Mr.  Bowdich  is  situated.  Various 
additional  particulars  may  also  be  collected  from  Mr.  Bow- 
dich's  book.  Nearly  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  most 
distant  Portuguese  fair  is  Cassangc,  where  it  is  stated  that, 
during  the  government  of  Coiuit  Saldanha,  a respectable 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Da  Costa,  who  had  at  one  time 
commanded  the  militia  in  the  interhir,  ostublishcd  himself, 
and  lived  many  years  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nauvea. 
To  the  north  of  the  Cassanges  are  the  C'achingas.  and  to  the 
east  of  them  are  the  Domges.  with  whom  they  are  always 
at  war,  and  who  are  said  to  maintain  a trading  connexion 
with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mombaca,  on  the  w- 
posite  const  of  the  continent.  The  natives  say,  tliat  the 
Congo  and  the  Coanza  have  both  their  source  in  a great 
lake,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Cassange;  and 
also,  that  there  U in  that  region  a third  river  larger  than 
either  of  these,  which  they  call  the  Ca»ati.  The  Coanza,  it 
appears,  ha.s  bwn  actually  traced  by  the  people  of  the  country 
to  llie  distance  of  fifteen  nays'  journey  beyond  the  Quindonga 
islands,  in  long.  20°  30',  through  the  territories  ofthe  Mogan- 
guclas  and  Somghos.  two  dependencies  uf  Cussange.  Tiie 
islands  of  Quindonga  in  the  river  were  taken  possession  of 
by  a Portuguese  tun'o  during  the  government  of  Count 
Saldanha.  Tho  district  in  which  they  lie  is  culled  Mattemba, 
and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper  lllamba,  already  mentioned.  In 
this  neighbourhootl,  ucvxirding  to  sumo  authorities,  ure  the 
Giogas,  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  make  a great  figure  in 
all  the  old  accounts.  But  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  Jaga  U 
an  epithet  which  is  borne  by  the  C a.'^sanges,  and  that  it  do- 
notca  a race  who  were  originally  uumudie  warnurs,  in  con- 
tradistinction .to  Jova,  which  moans  a stationaiy  people. 
The  Giagas  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  certainly  resided 
far  to  the  west  of  Cassange.  To  tlie  north  of  Mattemba, 
and  separaU-d  from  it  by  the  Lunmi,  a branch  of  the  Congo, 
is  the  district  of  G inga,  ihc  ancient  capital  uf  which,  Cabasa, 
is  rcportcil  by  tlie  natives  to  Iw  four  days'  journey  north 
of  the  Coanza,  and  tlireo  davs'  iouniey  south  of  tlie 
Congo.  It  is  placed  in  Mr.  Bt»wdich’s  map,  rn^arly  in 
8°  S.  hat.,  and  on  the  same  meriiliau  with  the  Quindonga 
islands.  It  is  necCMiary  to  observe,  however,  that  very  llule 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  notices,  the  very 
vagueness  of  which  indicates  that  lliey  have  been  in  great 
part  derived  freiu  nothing  better  than  the  loosest  rumours, 
white  a comparison  of  the  aronmnla  given  by  difl'erent  autho- 
rities would  show  them  to  abound  in  conlradietiuns  and 
inconsistencies.  Both  Cavazzi  and  Father  Cannccattiui, 
who  resided  for  some  time  in  Angola  as  a missionary,  and 
wrote  a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  lungu.ogo  of  the 
I'ountry,  published  at  Lislxm  in  1804  and  18u5,  nioko  the 
Giagas  to  be  the  people  of  Mattempu,  or  Mulumba,  and  to 
have  been  so  called  from  one  of  their  queens,  Gingha,  or 
Anne  Zingha,  or  Congo  Araena,  the  history  of  whose  wars 
with  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sevenleeiilli  century,  occupies  a 
large  space  in  Carazzi's  narrative. 

The  language  spoken  throughout  tho  whole  of  Angola 
Proper  is  the  Bunua,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a dialect  of 
the  Congoese,  or  that  spoken  as  far  north  os  Cu}hi  Calhe 
rine.  It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originaievl  in 
Cas.<iange,  and  to  have  been  introduce<l  into  the  parts 
nearer  the  coast  by  conquest.  A Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  this  toii^o  have  l*eu  compiled,  as  wo  have  nieiilioucd 
above,  by  Father  Cannecattim:  and  some  aiToUiU  of  its 
peculiarities  is  given  by  Mr.  Bosvdich  from  these  works. 
The  most  important  which  he  notices  are  that  the  singular 
and  plural  of  tho  nouns.  Ihu  voices,  tenses,  and  persons  of 
the  verbs  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  and  the  articA' 
varica  in  com  and  uumborwith  the  noun.  A language 
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n««rK*  the  Mme  appears  to  be  spoken  as  far  east  and  south 
as  Moolooo,  in  S.  lat.  and  32''  E.  long.:  and  it  is  pro- 
bably not  HO  entirely  different  from  that  used  in  Bengueia 
4.S  Mr.  Bowdk-h  asserts.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  journey  made  through  that  country  by  Gregorio  Monde* 
in  I Tab,  it  is  stated  that  at  Burnlx).  in  14'^  4(/  S.  lat.  and 
14°  45'  E.  long,  the  jargon  spoken  by  the  natives  was  found 
to  be  cosily  intelligible  to  those  who  understood  the  Bunda 
language. 

‘Ilie  government,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among 
the  natives  of  Angola  are,  in  their  general  features,  the 
same  with  those  of  the  other  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  district  i-<  in  the  hands  of  a single 
ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regular  control.  A tax  is  levjetl 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhahitants  of  lyiando,  and  of  j 
the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  crecte<l  forts. 
Ample  details  resiH-oting  the  native  superstitions  may  be 
founrl  in  Labat's  volumes.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  various  missions  were  sent  out  by  successive  pope* 
with  the  object  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  C'hristianity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  thi.s  part  of  Africa;  and  by  dint 
of  force  as  well  as  of  persuasion,  a mwl  many  ctmverts  were 
m:i<lo.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  number 
of  negro  Christian.^  in  Angola  is  now  very  inconsiderable. 
TJte  most  enduring  labours  of  the  pious  and  intrepid  mis- 
sionaries am  the  accounts  which  several  of  them  have  given 
t)  the  world  of  the  couittry  which  their  zeal  induced  them 
to  visit. 

The  writer  who,  in  recent  times,  has  professed  to  give  the 
fullest  account  of  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
Angola,  is  M.  Degrandpr^.  But  his  statements  really  do 
not  refer  to  .\ng.ila,  pro|M*rly  so  called,  at  ail,  but  to  0»ngr» ; 
the  most  southerly  port  which  he  had  visited  Ijcing  Ainbriz, 
which  is  only  in  2«'  S.  lat.,  al>out  a whole  degree  distant 
from  the  confines  of  Angola,  This,  he  says,  was  the  nearest 
pirt  to  St.  Paul  at  which  the  Portuguese  would  suffer 
foreign  ship*  to  touch.  From  other  authorities  it  appears 
that  the  country,  though  hilly,  is  not  so  much  so  a*  a great  j 
part  of  Benguela.  Cavazzi  describes  the  confines  next  I 
Congo  a*  defended  by  high  mountains  and  sandy  deserU.  I 
There  are  no  considerable  mountains,  however,  in  the  space  ' 
Wtween  the  Danda  and  the  Coanza  until  you  prxiceed  up  the 
counti^  as  far  as  bi  the  higher  lilumba.  Yhc  hills  then  rise 
beyona  each  other  in  *uccv?isive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  princijKil  hranrh  of  the  Coanza,  all  appear  to 
originate  in  this  disirict,  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east.  Most 
of  them  have  Ihhmi  alrxwly  menlione<l.  and  they  all  fall  into  | 
the  M>!i  either  by  the  Danda.  the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In 
the  higher  lllamlxi.  Cavazzi  states,  are  iron-mines,  being  die 
same,  we  supjMse,  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowilich  as 
having  first  U'gun  to  be  wrouglil  in  I "70,  but  as  haring 
been  soon  after  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
oc<*asioned  by  the  frequent  inumlations  of  the  river  Lucala. 
Tile  attempt  to  work  them,  however,  was  resumed,  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Saldanha,  with  more  success,  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  bars  of  iron  Iwing  brought  monthly  from  these 
mines  to  St.  Paul,  besides  what  was  disposed  of  in  the  inte- 
rior. In  oi!ner  parts  gold  dust  is  said  b»  have  l>een  formerly 
found ; hut  Mr.  Bowdicli  states  that  tlicre  is  none  now. 
Mine*  of  cupper  are  said  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  inte- 
rior ; but  w-hal  the  Cajssang<*s  sell  to  the  Portuguese  comes 
from  Moolooa,  which,  a*  already  meniiimcil,  is  tar  to  the 
south  of  Angola.  Petroleum  is  found  in  abundance  ill  the 
province  of  I>anda. 

The  rains  are  staled  to  be  so  irregular,  that  sometimes 
there  are  none  for  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
oeeasionally  a heavy  rain  which  lasts  for  many  days. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Angola  U carried  on  with 
Brazil,  to  which  country  many  thousands  of  slave*  have  for 
a long  pi'riod  been  annually  exporte<l.  Mr.  Bowdirh  ha* 
priiitisl  some  ac»x)unls  relating  to  the  trade  lK*tween  Angola 
and  Lisbon  during  the  year*  lb03  and  1804.  from  whicli  it 
appears  Ibat  the  only  imjiorl-sinto  Lisbon  from  Angola  were, 
in  the  firmer  year,  289  quintals  of  ivory,  valued  at  2, .1.16,000 
reis,  and  in  the  latter  750.;  quintals,  valued  at  4,779.000 
reis.  The  cxptirt*  to  Angola  from  Lisbon  arc  stalcil  as 
consisting  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  pork,  and  other  provisions: 
silks,  linens,  cotton*,  tiannel*  and  other  woollens ; hats,  glu*s, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  earthenware,  hanlware,  muskets, 
drugs,  paper,  and  sundrj'  other  articles,  *uch  as  might  bo 
■upp«i.sed  to  be  requireil  for  the  use  of  tlic  colonists,  to  the 
unoiint  (including  some  inip«irts  from  Asia)  of  480,789,312 
rMB  in  1803,  aod  of  586,976,145  rcis  in  1804.  These  two 


sums  would  amount  Bcrcrally  in  English  money  to  alMMit 
130,000/.  ami  160.000/.  Such  a consumption  of  foreign 
commodities  would  not  indicate  either  a large  populution  of 
European  colonists,  or  an  extensive  demand  for  such  foreign 
productions  by  the  natives:  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  also  some  imports  from  Brasil. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  adjacent  regions,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
CONOO. 

ANGO'RA.  [Sec  Ancyka.] 

AN(X)STU'RA,  a town  in  South  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  at  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
6°  8'  11"  N.  lat.,  and  55' 21"  W.  long.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  southern  liank  at  a place  where  the  bed  of  iho 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  < ircum- 
stance  it  owes  it*  u.*ual  name,  signifying  the  Strait;  its  pro- 
per name  is  Santo  Tnmf  de  ht  AWr<i  (juttyaua. 

The  town  lies  between  the  foot  of  a hili  and  the  river,  and 
the  houses  stand  partly  «n  the  bare  rock;  they  are.  in  gene- 
ral, lofty,  ogreeabie.  and  the  gre^ater  part  built  of  stone.  On 
the  tops  are  terraces,  where  people  sleep  in  the  season  of  the 
greatest  heat,  without  receiving  from  the  dew  any  injury  to 
their  hcalOi  or  sight.  The  streets  arc  regular,  and  for  tho 
most  part  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  In  I8U7,  An- 
gostura had  a population  of  about  8500  persons,  among 
whom  were  300  negroes.  At  present  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
Cecil  3000. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
is  o fort,  called  San  Ra/ell,  which  is  surrounded  by  a num- 
ber of  houses.  This  place  connects  the  parts  of  South 
America  north  of  tho  river  witn  Angostura.  In  the  middle 
of  the  river,  between  both  place*,  is  a r»x*ky  island,  calleil 
from  its  situation  (the  middle,)  which  Rometinies, 

though  rarely,  is  imder  water  duniig  HoihI*.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  is  another  fort,  calknl 
GabrieL  “nie  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between 
the  two  forts,  and  here  its  breadth  was  fiiund  by  Baron 
Humboldt  to  bo  24.1U  English  feet;  opposite  the  town  it 
was  3134  feet.  When  the  w.iters  are  high,  the  river  inun- 
dates the  keys,  and  it  ha*  happened  that  careless  |K'uplu 
have  liccome  the  prey  of  alligators  even  in  the  streets. 

Though  at  so  great  a dUUnce  from  the  Kcan,  tho  town 
is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the 
ea.st  of  it  as  far  as  tho  mouth  of  the  river,  a level  ex- 

tends : but  still  more  extensive  are  the  plain*  on  the  west, 
which  stretch  up  to  the  ha.st*  of  tho  Coniilleras,  near 
Pamplona  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  western  plains 
arc  known  by  the  name  of  Liurios  (levels).  In  the  rainy 
season,  from  April  till  November,  these  plain*  are  mostly 
inundateil.  Notwithstanding  its  trilling  elevation  above  tho 
level  of  tho  sea,  and  its  tropical  situation,  Angostura  enjoys 
a mild  and  equal  temperature.  It  seldom  hapjicn*  that 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rise*  above  66°  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  vear:  and  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  Aprvl,  it  raivly  attain*  7 7°  during  the  day.  ami 
generally  dcseetids  only  to  69°  or  7U°  at  niglil.  This  is,  in 
part,  to  bo  attnbuled  to  the  trade-winds,  which,  aecwdiiig  to 
Dejions,  blow  verv  regularly  from  the  month  of  November 
to  the  month  of  May  : thiK,  we  believe,  is  a single  instance 
where  these  w lmlsoxtend  to  such  a distance  from  theM*a,aii<I 
are  not  broken  when  they  reach  the  land.  Tlic  Itjw  e^iast  at 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  and  the  level  plain  between  the  sea 
and  the  town  is.  doubtless,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  tradewinds  arc  interrupted 
by  calm*,  more  or  less  frequent  and  long.  Earthquakes 
have  not  occurred;  sometimes  a wind  blows  with  the  vio- 
lence of  a hurricane,  but  it  does  not  last  long,  and  tor 
Kiinate*  in  rain. 

Tho  trade  of  Angostura,  though  at  present  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  the  disturlied  state  of  the  a.»uniiy,  will  probably 
revive  and  liceome  very  great ; before  (he  lieginning  of  the 
civil  wars  it  was  considerable.  In  this  respect  it  is  veiy  ad- 
vantageously situated.  Hie  channel  between  the  town  and 
the  island  L)el  Medio  has  200  fi-'ot  of  water,  when  low,  and 
on  the  increase  of  the  river  50  or  60  feel  more.  But  lur>f<j 
ves*i*ls  cannot  sail  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the  shoala, 
which  are  very  frequent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco; 
only  such  as  do  not  draw  more  tlian  eight  feet  can  navigate 
it  with  case.  The  best  vcHsels  requirv  fifteen  days  to  ^ail 
from  it*  mouth*  to  Angostura;  but  otherwise  the  mouth.s  <i( 
the  Orinoco  have  an  advantage  over  every  other  part  of 
(Jolombia,  A voyage  £rom  Europe  to  Runta  iJanma  (ut 
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fouthcm  embouclmre)  is  performed  aometiraes  in  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  days,  and  the  return  to  Europe  takes  from 
thirty  to  Uiirty-aix  days;  besides,  os  the  mouths  of  the 
nver  are  placed  to  the  windward  of  all  the  islands,  the 
vessels  of  Angostura  can  maintain  a more  advantai/eous 
tnteiTourse  with  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  with  Trini- 
da«l.  than  either  La  Guayra  or  Porto  Cabello. 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  extends  to  a great  distance 

the  west : the  numerous  largo  rivers  which  run  from  the 
eastern  declivity  nf  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Orinoco  are  navi- 
gable up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range,  and  facilitate 
the  transport  of  every  sort  of  commodities : thus,  the  produce 
of  titu  ricli  country  about  Vahnas  is  not  conveyed  to  the 
northern  coast,  which,  though  not  very  distant,  is  separated 
by  a high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco 
and  its  tributaries,  though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more 
than  four  limes  as  distant.  The  trade  of  Angostura  with 
the  country  round  Varinas  was  very  active,  and  the  hwn  re- 
ceived from  it  considerable  quantities  of  cacao,  indigu,  cotton, 
and  sugar.  It  sent  beck  the  produce  of  the  mojiufacturing 
irulustry  of  Europe.  Hurawldt  saw  long-boats  depart 
from  Angostura  for  Varinas.  the  carg»>os  of  which  were 
valued  at  eight  or  ten  thousand  Spanish  dollar.s.  Tlicsc 
boats  went  first  up  the  Orinoco  to  Cabruta  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Apure ; then  along  the  latter  river  to  San  Vincente 
and  hence  on  the  river  Rio  Santo  Domingo  as  far  as  To- 
runos,  which  is  the  port  of  Varinas  Nuevas.  The  little  town 
of  San  Fernando  dc  Apure  is  the  magazine  of  this  river 
trade,  w’hich  doubtless  will  become  very  considerable  as  soon 
as  tranquillity  is  completely  established  iu  the  republic. 
Many  of  the  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Orinoco  will  in 
future  send  similar  commodities  to  Angostura,  but  the 
country  on  their  banks  U as  yet  uncultivated,  and  occupio<l 
only  by  savage  nations.  Tho  Llanos  themselves,  though 
they  are  not  cultivated,  nor  probably  fit  f*>r  cultivation,  afford 
some  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  For  the  grcate.st 
part  of  tile  year  they  are  covered  with  a fine  rich  gras*,  and 
innumerable  henls  of  cattle,  hursus,  and  mules  pasture  on 
them.  Great  numbers  of  them  wore  annually  exported  from 
Angostura  to  Trinidad  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  hides,  also,  and  jerked  meat  form  a considvrablo 
article  of  comtuerco.  (Trat'tU  of  Baron  Humboldt  and 
Depons.) 

ANGOULEME,  a city  of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Cbarente,  and  on  the  roa/1  from  Paris  to  Bonlcaux, 
2b7  miles  from  the  capital.  U rises  on  a hill  proji'cting 
into  the  valley  of  the  Charcnlc,  from  the  licights  which 
bound  it.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  is  exten- 
sive and  fine. 

Tho  houses  in  the  older  ports  are  ill-built  and  the 
streets  narrow  ; but  the  ‘ Quarlier  Neu/'  is  much  better 
in  these  rcspccU  Among  tho  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  hrldgu  over  the  (Jharente,  and  the  obelisk 
raised  by  the  late  (Bourbon)  government  to  the  Dauphiuess, 
whose  husband  took  the  title  of  duke  from  the  town. 

Tho  chief  manufactures  arc  of  pa]>cr,  which  is  in  goo»l 
repute,  woollen  stuffs,  and  oartheiiwaro,  coarse  and  fine : 
there  arc  also  distilleries  and  sugar  works.  To  these  pro- 
duction-s  of  industry,  some  authorities  add  linens,  cupixir 
Utensils,  and  white  wax. 

It  was  formerly  tho  capital  of  the  province  of  Angouniuis, 
but  now  of  the  department  of  Charentc.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  whose  see  includes  the  department  in 
which  the  town  is  situated,  and  who  is  a suffragan  of  tho 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Before  the  revolution,  it  con- 
tained ton  convents  and  two  ablieys:  in  one  of  the  la.st  was 
the  burial  place  of  the  former  counts  of  AngouMnie.  It 
now  has  a royal  naval  school,  a high  school,  a library,  and 
a museum  iT  natural  Ihstorv.  Population  15,306. 

An  English  traveller.  Colonel  Keatinge,  who  visited 
Angoulfrme  in  1614,  describes  it  as  the  Chesler  of  France : 
the  ancient  houses  on  the  banksof  the  Charente,  a smoothly- 
flowing  rivor,  form  a picturesque  mass  of  buildings.  Its 
beauty,  however,  appears  to  diminish  on  a nearer  approach, 
when  the  bad  construction  of  the  place  becomes  more  obvious. 

It  is  a town  of  gri^t  and,  indeerl,  unknown  antiquity.  It 
was  the  Iculisnia  of  tho  Romans,  and  its  ancient  designa- 
tion may  be  readily  traced  in  its  present  one.  In  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  ruined  by  tlie  Normans,  and  twice 
taken  by  ‘.he  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  AngouUlmc  were 
BoUac,  and  MooUlembert,  (Uq  engineer,  Two  others  have 


acquired  celebrity  by  crimes  arising  from  the  fierce  roligioi/s 
contentions  whicli  agitated  France  in  the  sixlecntU  cuu- 
tury  ; — PoUrot  and  Ravaillac,  tho  assassins  of  the  Di.kc  of 
Guise  and  of  Henry  IV.,  respv'clively.  (Malle  Brun;  Balbi; 

, Dirliona&e  Univfrtelle  de  .*u  Franre.) 

Tho  amilidissemont  of  AngunPmo  contains  III  coiu- 
niunes,  and  alx>ut  119,000  inhabitants. 

ANGOT,  a province  of  Abyssiiria.  [See  Auii.vnA, 
Alvakbz,  and  the  travels  of  Alvarez.] 

ANGOULEME  (CHARLES  DEVAlX)IS.nUKi; OF), 
the  natural  jyon  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Tuuchct, 
was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April,  157.3,  about  a year  before  tho 
death  of  his  father.  Being  educated  fur  the  church,  ho  was, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  abliot  of  Chaise  Dieu.  and  two 
j years  after  grand  prior  of  France,  that  is,  head  of  the  order 
! of  the  Iluspitallcra  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  Uiat  kingdom.  This  same  year,  however.  lia\ing 
received  by  the  bequest  of  Catherine  de'  Medicia  the  e.irl- 
don)s  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais,  he  relinquished  his 
ecclesiastical  condition ; and  henceforth  he  appears  chiclly 
in  a military  character.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  in 
his  allegiance  to  Henry’  IV.,  in  whose  cause  he  fouglit  with 
di.>itinguished  gallantry,  at  An(ues,  at  Ivry.  and  at  Funtiino 
Francoisc.  After  tho  termination  of  the  wai,  however,  he 
is  charged  with  having  been  concomed  both  in  the  i-on- 
s]iiracy  of  the  Marshal  dc  Biron  in  IfiU'J,  and  in  that 
fomented  in  1604  by  the  Marchioness  de  Verneuil,  Henry's 
mistress,  who  was  Angoulftmo's  half-sister,  being  a daughter 
: of  Marie  Teuchet.  For  his  share  in  the  first  of  these  at- 
tempts he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  but  was  S'xm  set  at 
liberty  ; on  the  next  occasion  sentence  of  death  was  piisscd 
on  him,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  by  his  royal 
master  into  pcq>etuul  imprisonment*  In  IC06,  ihs  ]k}sxi>s- 
sious  which  had  been  left  him  by  Caflierino  de'  Medicis 
were  taken  from  liim  by  a decree  of  the  parliament,  and  biv 
stowed  u|K»n  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  I^ouis  XIII.  In  Ifiin, 
however,  he  was  released  by  that  king  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment; and  m 1619  he  was  made  Duke  of  Angon- 
Itlrne,  having  t'll  then  borne  the  title  of  Count  of  Auvergne. 
He  was  also  apjiointcd  general  of  the  light  dragoons  of 
France,  and  in  1620  was  sent  on  a sjH-cial  emho-ssy  to  flu* 
court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  tie  afterwards  resumed 
his  military  career.  It  was  he  who  in  August,  1628,  com- 
menced the  famous  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  the  Ilugueimta 
held  out  against  the  royal  forces,  till  they  were  obliged  t«> 
surrender  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  nine  months.  After 
this  he  servetl  for  some  years  in  Languedoc.  Germany,  and 
Flundors,  in  the  war  against  the  housM?  of  Austria  which  oc- 
cupied the  last  vears  of  Louis  XIII.  nml  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  fiis  successor.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  2-Uh 
of  September.  165U,  The  following  works  bv  the  Duke  of 
AngoulOmc  were  published  during  his  life : Lf/i  !hirou;:iH‘^ 
prnnonrjfis  fAstembfie  di'n  fe*  Princes  Protrffunts 
par  le  Due  d’.AngoulPme.  octavo,  162U:  la 
Generale  H Piai-le  Rflation  df  tout  ce  qui  rest  posse  cu  Cih 
de  Re,  rni'oyee  pnr  le  rni  d la  reyne  sa  mere,  octavo,  1627; 
and  Relation  de  C Oris^ine  et  Surch  des  Srherifx,  et  de  f eiat 
des  royaumes  de  Afaror,  de  Fez,  et  Tanuitmt,  et-ril  en  Krpui;- 
nol  pir  Diego  de  Torres,  et  traduit  par  M.C.  D.  V.  D'.t. 
(M.  Charles  de  Valois  d'AngoulPme,)  quarto,  Paris,  1636. 
The  last  is  reprinted  in  the  thin!  volume  of  Ablaneourt  s 
translation  of  Mannol  Caravajal's  Description  of  Afticu, 
three  volumes,  q^uarto,  Paris,  1667.  The  Mhnuires  tres 
particuliers  du  vuc  d'AngnuJeme  'acre  published  at  Pari-s 
in  duodecimo,  in  1667,  by  Jacques  Bmcau,  along  with 
some  other  narratives  relating  to  the  same  fxuiod  of  French 
The  volume  was  reprinted  in  1696;  and  the 
memoirs  ore  also  to  be  found  both  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Mimoires  particuliers  pour  servir  d ri/istotre  tie 
France,  four  volumes,  duo<lccimo.  1736,  and  in  tho  thinl 
volume  of  the  Pieces  F'ngitives,  published  by  the  Maitjuis 
d'Aubais  and  M.  Menard,  in  three  yolumes  quarto,  in  1 7'i9. 
In  1667  an  account  of  the  Duke's  embassy  to  Ferdinand  II. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  a folio  volume,  bv  Henry  Comte 
do  Bcthunc,  grandson  of  PhilipComte  dc  Bethune,  w ho  was 
associated  with  Angoultme  on  that  occasion,  and  who  took 
indeed  the  chief  management  of  the  negotiation.  The  Duke 
of  Angmillme  was  roarrie'l,  first,  on  the  6(h  of  March,  1 *)9l. 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  constable  Henry  dc  Muntnio- 
rcnci  ; and,  secondly,  on  the  23th  of  February,  lh44.  to 
Fran<;oi<0  de  Nargunne,  who  siiniveil  him  many  yi  ani, 
dying  on  the  10th  of  August,  1715,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  Uc  left  two  sons  by  hu  first  wife,  tho  cldeat  of  whom. 
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Henry,  was  m 1618  ooniiigncd  to  a lunatic  asylum,  when 
th('  other.  L»uis  Emanuel,  who  hail  Itcmn  o(lunate<l  as  un 
ecclesiastic,  l>ku  his  father,  ndinquished  the  church  for  the 
camjK  Ho  succceUeU  his  father  as  l>ukc  of  An({nuiemc, 
hut  at  his  deatl),  in  iCo3,  left  only  a daut;hter,  who  died  in 
IG'yn  without  issue.  It  is  said  that  at  the  bc^imiinK  of  the 
last  ceuttiry,  Buuthillier,  bishop  ufTroyes,  was  in  ^xtsscssion 
of  a rulU'ctiun  of  manuscript  letters  by  the  elder  Duke  uf 
Au^ouleuie,  from  the  l‘Jth  Oftolicr,  1633.  to  the  2<*th  IX*- 
cemU'r,  l6-i:h  and  also  of  u collecUun  of  those  of  ids  son. 
iiiins.  Unit.) 

A.NGOUMOIS,  a district  in  France,  which  was  united 
with  ilial  of  iSaiutuufjc.  in  one  province  or  mdiiar)’  govem- 
ineiii,  until  tliat  nuhle  of  division  was  Mt]K*rseded  ni  the 
reiolulion  by  the  division  into  departments ; it  coincided, 
though  not  oJtacily,  with  the  tlepartmcnt  of  Charente. 
Jt  is  watered  by  the  river  Cliarente,  which  rises  within  its 
limns,  and  pursues  a very  windintf  course  thruut;h  it:  and 
by  H<'vernl  tributaries  of  that  stn.*atn,  amonj?  which  are 
the  T.irdoire  and  the  Ihaiuliat,  and  the  Touvre.  The  Tar^ 
dou  c*  conies  from  the  province  of  Limousin,  and  its  waters, 
after  Iwavy  rains,  unite  with  those  of  the  Baudiat ; hut  at 
otIuT  times,  bolli  these  streams,  before  their  junction,  are 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  pits  (either  open  or  filled  with  a 
sand,  ihrouifh  which  the  water  filters)  wliich  lie  in  their 
course.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  subterranean 
reservoirs,  is  supjKised  to  supply  the  stivam  of  the  Touvru. 
The  Vienne,  a feeder  of  the  l.«ire,  just  passes  through  the 
enstom  extn.*mily  of  this  province. 

The  surface  of  Angoumois  is  for  from  level;  but  its 
hills,  whinh  ore  of  nearly  a uniform  height,  rise  to  no  great 
elevation.  The  climate  is  healthy,  great  heat  and  cold 
prevailing  only  for  a short  lime;  and  the  u*getahle  pro- 
tluclioiis  arrive  at  great  pi’ricctioii : but  the  soil  is  so 
variable  in  its  fertility,  and  so  large  a psirtion  of  it  i.s 
barren,  that  the  district  «-annot  bo  designatcil  as  productive, 
and  the  coolnos",  of  the  spring  is  often  very  injurious  to  the 
vines,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carried  to  a great  extent. 
Tlio  while  wines  are  dcUcalo ; and  the  brandy  (designated 
fr.im  the  town  of  (Signac,  in  this  province)  i.s  highly 
Or.lecmed.  Grain  of  all  sorts  is  raisetl ; wheat,  r)‘e,  oats, 
hnrlcv,  maize : and  the  mo>t  fertile  of  the  arable  fends  have 
yieideil  abundant  harvests  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with- 
out requiring  any  manure;  some  arc  not  even  allowed  to 
rein-jin  fidlmv.  The  fruits  arc  of  the  fines'  quality,  espe- 
cially the  peaclies  and  jiears  ; waliuils  and  cMicsliiufs  are 
abundant  The  eullivutioii  uf  the  mulberry-tree  has  been 
attended  to,  in  order  to  raise  the  silk-worm : llax  is  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  linseed ; and  to  these  productions  we 
may  .itld  salTron. 

•Angouraois  is  a district  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  rich  hi  mineral  treasures.  Stone,  proper  fur 
tuildmg.  is  found  in  many  places,  ami  mill-sloncs  are  dug 
in  the  liills  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Anguienne,  a 
branch  of  the  Charente.  Iron  mines  arc  abundant;  there 
is  n mine  of  antimony  at  Monet,  and  extensive  quarries  of 
gypsum  (p/o/ntTff  v),  in  the  ncighbourhoiKl  of  Cognac.  See 
article  ‘ Angouinois  ‘ in  the  volumes  ‘ Geographic  Fhysique* 
of  the  Kncyrl</fxdie  MelfuMtiquc. 

The  province  Utfis  anciently  governed  by  cuunls.  but 
baving  fallen  to  the  kings  of  France,  was  ccdtsl  liy  John  *, 
after  the  battle  of  Fuiticrs.to  Edward  111.  of  England.  The 
inhubiuint.s,  however,  drove  out  the  English,  ami  put  them- 
selves again  under  tliu  Frcnrii  dominiun  a few  years  after*  j 
wiinls.  namely,  in  1.371  or  1372.  {Eitcydijjiidie  MClhndiquet 
Dh  tv'uaire  VniverselU  de  la  France.)  [See  Ciiarkntk, 
Axninn.KMK.] 

A.NGR.A,  Iho  rapilal  of  Torceira,  one  of  the  ^Azores,  is 
on  the  Houlli  coast  of  the  Island,  3-S®  3b' N.  lat.,  27®  16' 
W.  lung.  Angra  slamls  on  un  inlet,  fixnn  winch  it  derives 
its  name;  a/igia  lieing  a Portuguese  wonl,  Hignifyiug  a 
small  bay  or  inlet.  Aiig'a  has  ah\aj  -*bcen  the  icsidenco 
of  ilie  governor:  it  is  al'^D  an  cpiM'opal  town,  and  contains 
a calliedral,  five  parish  churches,  four  monaatories  and  four 
CDiuents,  and  an  arsenal.  It  is  fortifu-d  and  dcleiuled  hy 
a castle.  Tlio  old  occuunl*  de.seribe  Augi'ii  as  well  built, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets : I'ruu  abotil  l.'*33,  it  became 
a city.  It  is  the  residcnec  of  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
Consuls,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  The  population  is 
probably  or  V»).bOO. 

Fr>>in  the  13th  Mareh,  1S30,  till  the  recent  evenU  in 
Portugal.  Ar.grawas  the  residence  of  the  regency  which 
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governed  in  the  naroo  of  Donna  Maria.  )uriHg  ibis  tiino* 
its  furtifirations  wore  strengthened.  [See  Tkuckirv.} 

ANGRAB,  a brunch  of  the  river  Tacazzk,  in  Abvssinia. 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  socallefi  from  its  figure, 
is  one  of  the  Antilles,  situated  hi  lb®  b'  N.  laU  and  63®  1*2' 
W.  long, 

Tliis  island  was  first  settled  by  the  EngUsh,  in  1669, 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  It  is  so  low 
and  llat,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a greater  distance  lltau 
four  or  five  leagues.  Tlio  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive, 
and  the  place  is  deficient  both  in  wood  and  water.  It  pr«>- 
(Itices  a little  sugar  and  coitton,  some  tohareo  and  niaute. 
The  town  is  on  the  cast  side,  near  the  north-cast  end  ; it 
is  a small  place,  with  very  little  commerce.  The  bay  in 
which  it  stands  is  so  shut  in  by  reefs,  as  to  be  of  little 
value  as  a harbour.  Anguilla  is  ver)' near  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  Saint  Martin:  the  channel  between 
the  two,  which  in  some  parts  is  not  more  than  four  miles 
wide,  nflbnl.s  px>d  anchoring  ground,  in  from  seven  to 
twenty  fathoms  wafer.  Several  small,  b.w  islets  lie  to  the 
west  of  .Anguilla ; the  largest  of  these,  Dog  Island,  has  a 
few  inhabitants. 

Anguilla  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad, 
and  contains  b<‘lwwn  700  and  800  inhabitants.  (Purdy's 
Cohmbtan  !*favigutor ; Livingston's  Derrotero  tu  las  Jn~ 
tiilas.) 

ANGULAR  SECTION.S.  [See  Trisbctio.v,  Trioo 
NOMKTRY.  (ThRORKM,  DK  MoiVRits').] 

ANGULAR  VELOCITY.  [See  Velocity.] 

ANGUS.  [See  FoRrARSKiRE.] 

ANHALT  is  an  ancient  principality  in  tlic  north  of 
Germany,  the  name  of  vvhicli  is  derived  by  some  from 
‘ Burg  an  dr'r  IJalde’  (castle  on  the  steep),  and  by  others, 
from  • Burg  von  Stein  nhne  or  castle  of  stono  uitA- 

nut  wcuid.  It  lies  between  51®  35*  and  52°  6'  of  N.  lat.,  and 
11°  3b'  and  12®  31'  ofE.  long.;  it  is  inclosicd  almost  on 
every  side  by  the  Prussian  territories,  viz.,  by  Branden- 
burg on  the  north,  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  ea.st  ond 
soutii,  the  earldom  of  Mansfeld  on  the  south-west,  :ind 
tho  territories  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prussian  drele  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  north-west.  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
which  rtowH  through  it  from  cast  to  west,  and  by  its  tribu- 
taric.s,  the  Muldc  and  Saale:  it  produces  com,  fruit,  tinx. 
hemp,  tobacco,  timber,  silver,  r<ippcr,  iron  and  coals,  rears 
a considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep ; ami  contains  a 
population  of  133,000  souls,  of  whom  upwards  of  !30,00i) 
arc  Pnitcstants  both  prince  and  people  having  cmbracocl 
the  Reformation,  and  dissolved  their  monastic  institutions, 
at  so  early  a pcrioil  of  its  propagation  as  lietwccn  tho  years 
1521  and  1532,  Occupying  an  elongated  tract,  tho  largest 
portion  of  which  lies  on  tne  right  bank  of  tho  Elbe,  and 
of  which  tho  greatest  length  is  sixty  miles,  wifh  a breadth 
varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  this  triple  duchy  contains 
nineteen  towns,  four  villages  with  markets,  and  2-19 
other  villages.  Of  tlie  towns,  four  possess  a population 
cxcectling  5»00  souls:  viz.,  IX>sau  about  10,000;  ^‘rb.>»i 
8000;  Cocllieu  6600;  and  Bemburg  5s00.  The  form  of 
government  is  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  its  diets  is 
retjuired  to  the  im|K>sitiun  of  taxes,  though  (lie  fundamental 
laws  rest  on  the  various  onlinances  pnumilgated  by  its 
rinces.  Thi-s  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertility 
y no  slate  in  Germany,  and  forms  a richly-cultivated  plain, 
excepting  where  the  acclivities  of  the  Hartz  Mountaiu.- 
project  in  the  direction  of  HernLurff,  was  Ibnnerly  a com- 
pact territory,  and  its  rulers  derived  their  origin  from 
Ascanins,  grandson  of  Japhot,  tlie  son  of  Noali,  whoso 
descendants  are  reputed  to  have  migrated  frem  the  marshes 
of  Ascaiiia,  in  BiUiyniu,  and.  at  last,  to  have  settled  among 
the  forests  of  Germany.  Hence,  the  princes  of  Anhalt 
to  this  day  designate  themselves  * Counts  of  Ascaiiia.' 
Their  ancestral  seat  wa.s  the  stronghold  of  Anhalt,  lying 
on  tho  Haru,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ksico  of 
Bullenstacdt.  in  940.  lu  only  remains,  at  l!ie  present  tl.iy. 
are  the  crunibllng  fragments  of  some  of  its  vault.s.  niid'a 
noble  ash,  rising  from  llio  midst  of  them,  over  which  duals 
a red  and  white  banner.  There  is  an  inscription  to  tho 
following  effect  against  its  trunk: — 'Among  ruinn  an<l 
shady  fUiage,— in  memory  of  a noble  ancestry  .and  their 
atchievements.  prowess,  and  piety— with  mourning,  at  iliu 
evanescence  of  earthly  things,— and  witli  joyfuliiess.  at  the 
imperishable  existence  of  justice,  virtue,  falih,  ho]K.*.  niiu 
love.^pcwlerity  hfts  up  its  regards  to  a higher  sphere.'  In 
fact,  then  ia  no  fanuly  In  Germany  which  has  produi^d  a 
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preater  number  of  brave"  and  skilful  wamois  than  the 
House  of  Anhalt:  bejfinninfi:  with  Romhard,  who derlmctl 
the  imperial  >reptro  in  H 99,  because  he  deemed  himself 
‘ loo  corpulent*  for  such  a dignity  - or  from  Wolfyana;,  one 
of  the  staunchest  soldier*  of  the  Reformation,  who,  on 
Injinj?  rciiiHtatcfl  in  his  possessions  after  ho  had  Ik’ch  ex- 
pelled from  them  by  its  opponents,  exclaimed,  ‘ Though 
old  and  ixmr,  I would  give  n thousand  florins  could  I but 
t;ii)bet— a Pope/  down  to  r^^|>old,  (‘  biter  of  bulls,'  as  he 
Nvas  christened  by  Prince  Eugene,  on  account  of  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  papacy.)  who  lead  the  Brandenburg  troops  to 
victory  in  flio  Lnw  Counlnes  and  Italy,  ert'ated  tho  Prussian 
infantry,  and  invcntwl  the  iron  ramrod,  lie  sUxkI  foremost 
of  five  fiold-inarsbals  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Prussian  service  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centur)-.  Upi»n 
the  death  of  .Joachim,  which  Imppened  in  158R,  (the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  several  branches  of  tho  House  of  Anhalt  > 
having  U‘cn  united  in  hi*  ])crson.)  his  four  son*  divider!  the  j 
principality  between  them  ; and  thence  arose  the  respective  I 
soxereignlies  of  Dfstau.  B^rnburg,  Zerbst,  and  0>elhen.  | 

Tlio  third  of  lliese  bivamc  extinct  in  1 79.3.  and  was  shared 
in  equal  portions  among  the  three  surviving  branches.  Their 
erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date;  tho  prince  of  Bern- 
burg  having  been  created  duke  in  18U6,  and  the  prince*  of 
Dessau  ami  C«>cthcn  having  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity 
in  the  following  voar.  The  tlm*e  dutdiies  possess,  in  con- 
Juncium  witli  ObWnhurg  and  Schwnrtiburg,  a single  vote 
m the  minor  assembly  of  the  diet  of  the  Oeruianic  Confe- 
deration, but  each  of  them  a distinct  vote  in  its  plenarj' 
nsscmblics:  they  furnish  a contingent  of  IU'i-1  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederation.  Thoir  imitcd  revenue*  (acconl- 
ing  to  Malchiis)  amount  to  I49,60e/.,  and  their  public  debt 
to  292.000/.  (Sec  BsKMiUKO,  CoRTHKX,  and  Urssau.) 

ANHOLT  is  a small  Danish  island,  uith  a lighthouse, 
between  tho  shores  of  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  Hclmstad 
in  Sweden,  in  the  KuUogut,  56°  38'  N.  lat.,  11®  .35'  E.  long. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  during  tho  Ia--.t  war,  and  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  recapture  it  was  made  by  the  Ilanes  in 
1811.  Its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1 00  in  numlwr,  and 
subsist  by  catching  seals  and  fish.— Also,  tUu  name  of  a 
small  town  on  the  old  Yssol.  in  Westphalia,  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Niraeguen,  with  a handsome  palace,  the  residence  of 
tho  prince  of  SaJm-.Salin.  Population  1700.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  it  was  placfxl  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 

ANIELLO.  TO.MMASO,  calbal  by  corruption  Mosa- 
niello,  a young  fisherman,  and  n native  of  Amain,  lived 
at  Naples  towards  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  eenturv, 
under  tho  government  of  llio  Duke  d’Arcos,  Viceroy  of 
Philip  I V.  of  Spain.  Naples  was  then  suffering  all  the  evils 
of  delegate  absolute  power:  its  treasures  went  to  Spain,  its 
youth  were  sent  to  fill  up  tho  ranks  of  tho  Spanish  army, 
and  both  wore  wasted  in  ruinous  wars  lor  the  ambition  and 
selfish  viosr*  of  a distant  court.  Tho  |>enple  were  oppressed 
with  taxes,  and  suffered  from  tho  injustice  and  wanton 
tyranny  of  tho  officers  and  other  agenU  of  a foreign 
power.  Besides  the  taxes  which  were  laid  upon  cver>’  pos- 
sible object  of  necessity  or  luxur)',  besides  tho  sale  of  tho 
crown  lands  as  well  as  of  tho  communal  ones,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  the  currency,  every  new  vneeroy  that  camo  was 
instniclcd  to  demand  a gratuitom  gt/J,  for  tho  service  of 
his  master.  The  nobility  nsscmhlcd  in  their  which 
were  the  only  .shadow  remaining  of  the  antient  representa- 
tion of  the  countiy.  were  applie<l  to  by  tho  viceroy  to  vote 
tho  amount,  and  distribute  the  quota  of  tho  gift  among  the 
various  districts  and  families.  In  this  manner  abme  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dnc.its  had  lK*en  paid  by 
Naples  into  the  Spanish  treasury  from  the  nign  of 
Charles  V.,  that  is  to  *:iy,  in  the  course  of  a century.  In 
the  year  lfi47,  the  Duke  d'Arcos,  in  order  to  defray  l!»e 
expenses  of  a war  against  France,  thought,  as  a last  expe- 
dient, to  lev’y  a tax  on  fruit  and  vegetable*,  the  common 
articles  of  food  of  the  Neapolitan  people.  The  edict  which 
announced  this  fresh  impost  occasioned  the  greatest  fer- 
ment. ('.specially  among  the  p*)or  clas.scs  of  inhabitant*.  An 
old  prie-^t  of  tho  name  of  Genoino,  who  had  l>ccn  in  prison 
fvr  ftomc  former  offence,  contributed  to  inflame  tho  general 
dUcnnlcnt.  Masanlello,  who  was  then  about  twenty-five 
year*  of  age,  and  who,  by  bi*  humour  and  n.^tural  (quick- 
ness, was  a great  favourite  among  tho  people  of  tho  meren/o, 
(he  great  raarkot-jdarc  of  Naples,  sj«)kc  loud  among  hi* 
friends  against  tho  now  tax.  Hi*  wife  had  l>een  nm’stcd 
some  time  before  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  a.s  she  was  trying 
(0  imugglo  in  ttomo  flour,  which,  like  cvcryilung  else,  was  a 


taxed  article.  She  was  kept  in  prison  several  days,  and  ner 
husband  had  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.  Masa- 
niello  had,  n(‘conlingly,  as  wo  might  expect,  conceived  a 
violent  hatred  against  the  Spanish  government. 

Masaniello  was  at  the  head  of  a trofip  of  voung  men 
who  were  preparing  for  tho  groat  festival  of  our  Ijidy  c/f  jho 
C-armel,  by  exhibiting  sham  combats,  and  a mock  attack  on 
a wooden  castle.  On  the  7th  of  .July,  1647,  he  and  Ivsjuvcnilo 
troop  were  standing  in  the  market-place,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obnoxious  tax,  but  few  countrymen  had  nune 
with  tho  protlitce  of  their  gardens;  the  people  l0'd-;ed  .sullen 
and  dissatisfied.  A dispute  arose  lietwocn  a countryman  and 
a customer  who  had  bought  some  figs  ns  In  which  of  the  two 
was  to  boar  the  burdcji  of  the  lax.  The  ehfto,  a municipal 
magistrate,  acting  os  provost  of  the  trade,  being  ap]>r,alcd  to, 
decided  against  the  countryman ; ujK>n  which  the  laltA%  in  a 
rage,  upset  the  ha-^ket  of  figs  on  the  pavement.  A cn>»vd  srx>n 
collected  round  the  man,  wh<>  was  cursing  the  tax  and  tho 
tax-gatherers.  Masaniello  ran  to  the  spi't,  crjing  out  ‘No 
taxes,  no  more  taxes?*  The  cry  was  caught  and  repeated 
by  a thousand  voices,  f he  cletlo  trictl  to  speak  to  the  mul- 
titude, but  Masaniello  threw  a bunch  of  figs  in  his  face, 
file  re-^t  fell  ujKin  him,  and  be  and  bis  attendants  escaped 
with  difficulty.  Masaniello  then  addressed  the  people  around 
him  in  a speech  of  ciarsc,  hot,  fiery  eloquence ; he  de- 
scribed their  common  grievances  and  miseries,  ni.rl  pointed 
out  tho  nece.s.sity  of  putting  a stop  to  the  nppressinr.  and 
avarice  of  their  ruler*.  ‘The  Neaiiolitan  pttqile,'  said  ho, 
* must  pay  no  more  taxes!'  The  people  cried  rmt,  ‘Let 
Masaniello  Imj  our  chii‘f! ' Tlie  crowd  now  set  itself  in  metion, 
with  Masaniello  at  their  head;  it  rolled  onward,  increasing 
its  numbers  at  every  step  ; their  rage  fell  first  on  the  tdl- 
huuso*  and  bootlxs  of  the  tax-collectors,  which  were  burnt, 
and  next  on  the  houses  and  palaces  of  tho.so  who  had  farmed 
the  taxes,  or  otherwise  supported  the  obnoxious  system. 
Armed  with  such  wcaqwn*  ns  they  could  procure  from  the 
gunsmiths'  shops  and  others,  they  proce-oded  to  the  viceroy's 
{Milace.  ibrccMl  their  way  in  spito  of  tho  guards,  and  Masa- 
nicllu  and  uth(‘rs  of  bis  companions  having  reached  tho 
viceroy's  presence,  peremptorily  demanded  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes.  The  viceroy  assented  to  this ; hut  the  tumult 
incmo.*ing,  he  tried  to  oscaqic.  was  personally  ill-treated,  and 
at  lu.sl  contrived,  by  throwing  money  among  the  rioters,  to 
withdraw  himself  into  the  Castol  Nuovo.  Tho  palaces  wore 
emptied  of  their  furniture,  wdiich  wa.s  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  wquaro  and  there  burnt  by  Masaniello's  directions. 
Mas^iuieUo  was  now  saluted  by  acclamation  a*  ‘Captain- 
general  of  the  Nea|K)litan  people,'  and  a platform  was  raised 
fur  him  in  the  gquaro,  wheru  he  sat  injudgment  in  hi>  fish- 
erman s attire,  hc;hUng  a naked  sword  in  hi*  hand.  Tlienco 
!io  issued  his  orders,  and  hi*  will  was  law.  The  citizens  in 
general,  besides  tho  populace,  obeyed  him,  a sort  of  com- 
monwealth was  organized,  and  the  men  wore  anned  and 
distribnted  into  regiments.  Tho  few  Spanish  and  German 
troops  of  the  viceroy  w ere  defeotod.  ami  obliged  to  defend 
thmn.selvc.H  within  tho  ca.stles.  The  viceroy  in  tlri*  ex- 
tremity proposed  Cardinal  Filomarino,  the  archbUhop  of 
Naples,  who  was  a man  of  abilities,  and  withal  ()opular,  to 
act  O.S  mediator  Iwtween  him  and  the  pooplo.  Ar:icles  were 
drawn  up  under  Masanielh/s  direction,  by  which  all  impost* 
upon  articles  of  consumption  were  nlmUshed,  and  the  privi- 
lei^a  granted  by  Charles  V.  restored,  beside*  an  amnesty 
to  all  conccmo(l  in  tho  insurrection.  It  was  agreed  that 
the!io  were  to  receive  the  viceroy’s  signature,  and  an  early 
day  wa*  fixed  for  the  purjioM}.  The  cardinal,  accompaniixl 
by  MnsanicUo,  dressed  in  splendid  attire  and  mounted  upon 
a fine  charger,  procce<l(xl  to  the  Castcl  Nuovo,  followed  by 
an  innumerable  multitude.  The  vicomv  recoivixi  Masa- 
iiiollo  with  every  mark  of  defetonre,  and  the  condition* 
were  examined  and  arvepted.  A*  Masaniello  Initcrwl 
within  the  castle,  tlie  pojmlaoc  outside  grew  impatient  anil 
tumultuous,  wlwn  the  chief  of  the  q>eople  appeared  at  a bal- 
cony, ami  by  a sign  of  h.i*  hand  silencetl  them  imme 
diatcly ; at  another  .sign,  all  the  bells  tolled  and  tho  people 
shouted  Vivns  * and  again,  a*  he  plact*!  hi*  finger  aero*.* 
his  lips,  llscy  all  became  mute.  Tho  viceroy  iK’ing  now 
convinced  of  the  astonishing  power  of  thus  man.  the  nego 
tiation  was  soon  conchuhnl,  after  which  tho  Duke  d'Arcu* 
put  a gold  chain  round  Masaniclla's  neck  and  saluted  him 
a*  Ihikc  of  St.  George.  Masaniello  returned  in  triinnp)i  to 
his  humble  dwelling,  and  peace  was  tuoroentnrily  restored. 

But  Masaniello's  mind  gave  signs  of  fetal  decay : hi* 
sudden  and  giddy  eloVation,  tho  multiplicity  of  questions  tint 
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wen  referred  to  him,  his  total  inexperience  of  business,  the 
heat  of  the  season,  liis  want  of  sleep, — all  hclp>«l  to  derans;e 
his  intellects.  He  had  already  complained  of  a sensation  Mike 
that  of  boilintr  lead  in  hU  bead ; ' he  became  suspicious, 
and  was  in  continual  dread  of  traitors,  especially  aner  the 
attempt  made  by  a troop  of  banditti  who  had  mixed  with 
the  people  to  shoot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  market-place. 
The  wrotches  wore  of  course  put  to  summary  death,  but  the 
fours  of  Masaniello  eonlinuca,  and  he  ordered  every  man, 
wen  ecclesiastics,  to  leave  their  cloaks  and  lon^  robes,  and 
ap|)car  in  short  clothes  in  the  streets.  Meantime  the  chief 
vi'  the  ptK>ple  was  administering;  justice  frmn  a low  w indow  of 
his  houses  with  a l^ded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  and  his 
door  surrounded  by  (;uard8.  Hu  showed  himself  capricious, 
absurd,  and  cruel,  though  cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have 
Ih.'cu  a vice  natural  to  his  character.  Ho  began  to  lose  his 
credit  with  the  multitude ; the  rebel  government  besides  ro- 
quire<l  money  ; and,  as  the  only  expedient,  taxes  upon  eat- 
ables were  rc»orle<i  to  again  from  sheer  n»?cessity.  Masaniello 
evidently  had  no  fixed  or  regular  plan  ; his  only  idea  was  to 
rem(»vo  the  taxes  and  to  humble  me  nobility,  but  he  had  no 
notion  of  setting  aside  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
In  his  hatriNl  against  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  bo  devoted  to 
destruction  sixty  palaces,  only  twenty-four  of  which,  however, 
were  burnt,  lie  pronouncxd  sentences  of  death  with  a 
frightful  volubility.  His  laztaroni  were  animatetl  with 
similar  feelings : they  carried  boat*hooks  in  tlicir  hands, 
which  they  said  were  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gentle* 
men  from  their  horses.  Masaniello  at  tiroes  felt  his  growing 
weakness ; he  talked  of  alKlicating  his  power  and  returning 
to  his  fi»Uing*ncts  ; but  ho  had  gone  already  too  far.  Some 
wretches,  among  whom  was  the  old  priest  Genoino,  who  had 
been  brilicd  to  cfTifct  Masanicllo's  ruin,  encouraged  him  in 
bis  mad  career.  On  tho  14th  of  July,  being  the  eighth  day 
of  the  insurrection,  Masaniello  took  it  into  his  head  to  pro- 
ceed on  a parly  of  pleasure  by  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Posilipo. 
The  vu'croy  onlercil  his  barge  to  be  got  ready  for  him ; and 
Masaniello  went,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multitude,  who  crowded  to  meet  him  at  his 
landin'.'.  On  arriving,  he  went  to  moss,  it  being  Sunday, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  clothes  on. 
After  this  he  eat  down  to  supper,  at  which  he  swallowed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  strongest  countrv  wine,  and  was 
carried  home  in  a state  of  intoxication.  Next  day  he  re- 
paired. as  usual,  to  his  judgment-seat ; the  people  still  clung 
to  him.  ana  ne  was  s^l  all-powerful : but  he  behaved  so 
outrageously  on  that  day,  that  hb  friends  became  convinced  I 
of  his  insanity,  and  watched  him  during  the  night  On  the 
morning  of  the  ICth,  being  the  great  holyday  of  the  Virgin, 
Masaniello  escaped  from  the  care  of  hb  friends  and  mu  to 
the  church  del  Carmine,  where  the  archbishop  was  |ierfonii- 
iiig  mass.  At  tlic  end  of  the  service.  Masaniello  aM.-ended 
the  pulpit,  with  a crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the 
numerous  audience.  He  earnestly  and  patbeticBlly  reminded 
them  of  what  he  bad  done  for  them,  he  tore  hb  clothes,  bared 
his  breast,  and  showed  his  body,  extenuated  by  watching  and 
continual  anxiety.  He  entreated  them  nut  to  abandon  him  ' 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  people  were  afibrtctl  by 
hi»  address,  but  all  at  once  pour  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
one  ofhU  fitaofaberration;he  lost  the  thread  of  hisdiscourse. 
and  talked  incoherently  and  wildly.  The  people  l>egan  to 
laugh,  and  many  left  the  church;  Masaniello  was  taken 
down  from  tho  pulpit  by  the  priests  the  archbbhop  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  advisM  him  to  rest  and  calm  himself  awhile 
in  the  adjoining  convent.  Hu  was  taken  into  one  of  the 
eells.  where  a change  of  clothes  was  given  him,  and  he  lay 
down  on  a couch  and  rested  a few  minutes.  He  soon  started 
lip  again,  and  stood  looking  out  of  a window  in  a melan- 
choly rnoiad  upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  bay  of  Naples, 
which  lav  stretched  before  him,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  tho 
happier  times  when  he  useil  to  glide  on  thu  waters  in  hb 
fi»hing-boat,  when  all  at  once  cries  were  beard  in  the 
curridur,  calling  him  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at  the 
ccil-door.  Masaniello  lunied  towardo  them : ‘ Here  I am — 
do  my  people  want  me? ' A discharge  from  their  arauebuses 
MAS  the  wretches' answer;  and  Ma.saniollo  fell,  exclaiming. 

' U iigrateful  traitors  T and  expired.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
fixed  on  a pole,  and  carried  to  the  viceroy,  tho  Ijody  dr^g<s) 
through  the  streets  by  a troop  of  boys,  as  he  had  himself 
foretold  a f:iw  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a ditch. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled : the  people,  after 
appointing  tho  Prince  of  Massa  for  their  chief,  whom  they 
M>ou  after  murdered,  chose  Gennaro  Annese,  one  of  the  xil- 


lains  who  had  plotted  against  Masaniello's  life.  This  chie/ 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  uho  came  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Naples  as  tlio  representative  of  the  antieut 
house  of  Anjou.  [See  Guisk.] 

ANIMAL,  the  general  name  for  living  organized  beings. 
This  b not  intended  as  a definition  : wo  purposely  abstain 
from  attempting  oce.  Tho  classification  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier's  system,  is  given  under  the  head  of  Ana 
TOMY,  CoMPAKATlVX. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  a pretended  agent  of  a pe- 
culiar nature,  supposed  to  be  capable,  in  some  roysturioua 
mode,  of  producing  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  human 
body,  liie  rise  and  progress  of  animal  magnetism  affords 
one  of  tho  most  sinking  examples  on  record  of  the  influence, 
through  tho  imagination,  of  tho  mind  upon  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  knavery  ami 
credulity  in  the  history  of  the  delusions  of  the  human  mind. 
A brief  account  of  it  may  bo  not  without  amusement  aim 
instruction. 

It  was  in  the  year  1734  tliat  Mersburgin  Swabia  had  tho 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Anton  Mesmer.  tho  discoverer  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  celebrateil  man  studied  physic  ut 
Vienna,  and  took  hb  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  that  place,  in  the  year  ) 776.  On  that  occasion 
he  published  an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  IvjUtrtice  of  fhr. 
Phwts  on  the  Human  Body,  llchanccil  that  the  pmfeswjr 
of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a Jesuit,  named  father  Held,  the 
friend  of  Mesmer.  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the 
loadstone  on  human  diseases,  and  had  invented  steel  plates 
of  a peculiar  f»rm  w hicli  he  impregnated  with  tliu  i irtucs  of 
tho  magnet,  and  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases  ‘ with  extra- 
ordinary success.'  Slesmer.  who  had  hb  own  notion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  magnet,  availed  himself  of  hb  friend’s  sU^el 
plates  to  employ  the  magnet  according  to  hb  own  pi’culiar 
views.  Wonderful  were  the  results  ; on  the  communication 
of  which  to  falhiT  Held,  his  friend  pubibhed  an  account  of 
tliem ; but  in  tins  account  he  attributed  all  the  cures  to  the 
form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of  Mesmer  a.s  a jibysictan  whom 
he  had  employed  to  make  hb  experiraenu.  Mesmer,  ex- 
rrssing  great  indignation  at  this  representation,  accused 
lehl  of  treachery,  uml  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a discoverv  with  which  he  hud  lieen  entrusted  in 
the  confidence  of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a violent 
controversy  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who. 
as  if  denving  fresh  energy  from  discomfiture,  went  on  work- 
ing greater  cures  than  before,  and  making  mcomparubly 
greater  noise  about  them.  Nevertheless,  being  de>ert«l  hy 
all  men  of  science,  who  universally  regarded  him  os  an  iui- 
pixstor,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After  travcdling 
some  time  in  difl'erent  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerhiiui, 
continuing  every  where  to  work  wonderful  cures,  ut  last  in  a 
lucky  hour  he  set  out  fur  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  thu 
year  1778.  Hb  first  care,  on  reaching  thb  new  and  favour- 
able theatre  for  his  exploits,  was  to  procure  public  apart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  patients.  And  thither  sivetdily 
thxked  peer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  bis  apart- 
ments were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  jwrsons  by  the 
great  magnetizer.  In  the  general  excitement,  it  would  have 
i>ecn  wonderful  if  no  regular  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
hull  iHTorae  a convert.  Mesmer  found  a highly  useful  one 
in  a certain  M.  d Eslon.  who  openly  professed  his  conversum 
to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  with  so  much  success 
that  be  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  his  patients  iir 
less  a sum  than  100,000/.  The  disciple  in  thb  pn>ceeilc«l 
further  than  was  altogether  satisfactory  to  tho  master. 
Mesmer  compl.-iiited  bitterly  that  he  was  betrayed  ainl 
ruined;  and  that  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  incessant 
watchings,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  hb  life  to  bring 
t')  perfection,  was  snatched  from  him  by  another.  He  now 
applied  to  the  govermnciit,  and  succeedeil  in  obtaining  tb.e 

imtfuiiagc  of  the  queen.  * A chdteau  and  its  lauiL*.  where 
to  might  lx>  enabled  to  continue  hb  treatments  at  lebure 
and  independently  of  persecution,' was  what  he  a^keil.  A 
life-rent  of  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  ond  in  lieu 
of  the  chateau  ajid  its  lands  another  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs  a year  to  enable  him  to  select  a proper  situaii«m  1't.r 
the  trcatraoiil  of  his  patients,  were  actually  ofienil  him. 
The  offer,  however,  was  coupled  with  one  condition,  naiuclv, 
that  three  persons  named  by  the  government  sliouUl  witness 
and  report  upon  bb  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  was 
stipulated  that,  even  if  the  report  of  these  persons  should 
prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised  him  should  not  ^ 
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forfeited,  while,  if  favourable,  he  might  look  for  the  most 
•plendid  rewardii.  But  Mesrocr  was  »harp>!>ighte<l  enough 
til  foresee  that  the  report  would  not  be  favourable,  and  that 
the  ruwanl  would  not  be  continued  if  undeser>'ed.  He 
therefore  suddenly  quitted  France  and  repaired  to  Spa. 
Thillier  he  was  followed  by  several  patients  of  rank  and  tor- 
tunc.  who,  on  condition  that  he  would  communicate  to  tlicm 
Ills  d.HJitine  and  practice,  bound  themselves  to  find  one 
hundred  persons  who  would  pay  him  each  2-tOO  francs  for 
lus  instructions.  The  sum  actually  raised  by  this  aubscrip* 
tion  amounted  to  34u,000  francs,  nearly  equal  to  l4,00o/. 
sterling.  On  receiving  this  sum.  Mcsmer  returned  to  Paris 
and  recommenced  his  public  treatments.  Meantime  hi.s 
disciples,  who  had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions, 
firmed  themselves  into  what  they  termed  Sorietet  <ifi  I liar- 
wo«i>,  for  the  purpose  of  gratuiumsly  propagating  iho  doc- 
trines of  animal  magnetism.  But  the  master  disputed  their 
right  todothis:  the  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  they  had  purcha.'sed  the  privilege  : at  all  events  they 
res«>lverl  to  exercise  it,  and  sot  about  doing  so ; and  now 
Mesmor,  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  any  further  personal 
advantage  by  his  discovery,  quietly  put  the  money  in  his  I 
nurse,  quitted  France,  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  gave  | 
himself  no  tUrlher  trouble  about  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
rnimal  magnetism. 

Such  is  the  histi'iry  of  the  discoverer:  of  the  discovery’ 
Mesmer  himself  gives  the  following  account: — ‘Animal 
magnetism  is  a fluid  universally  diffused  ; it  is  the  medium 
of  a mutual  influence  between  the  heavenly  Indies,  the 
earth,  and  animated  bmlies  ; it  Ls  continuous,  so  as  to  leave 
no  void  : its  subtilty  admits  of  no  comparison  ; it  is  capable 
of  receiving,  propagating,  communicating  all  the  impressions 
of  motion ; it  is  su.sceptibIo  of  Hux  and  of  rcdu.x.  The  ani- 
mal body  experiences  the  effects  of  this  agent : by  insinuating 
itself  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  it  affects  them  imme- 
diately. There  are  obscix'cd,  particularly  in  tho  human 
body,  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  and  in 
it  arc  disc-cmcfl  |V)lcs  equally  dilfercnt  and  opposite.  Tho 
action  ami  tho  virtues  of  animal  magnetism  may  be  com- 
municated from  one  body  to  other  bmlies,  animate  and  ina- 
iiiraafc.  This  action  takes  place  at  a remote  distance,  with- 
ont  the  aid  of  any  intcniuMliate  Ixxly;  it  is  increased,  re- 
lleciofl  by  mirrors  ; communicated,  pr^jpagatml,  augmented 
by  sound  : its  virtues  may  be  accumulated,  conccniraterl. 
transported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animal 
bixlies  are  not  e<|ually  su.seep(iblc  of  it ; there  arc  even 
some,  thougli  a very  small  number,  which  havo  properties 
so  opposite,  that  Ihoir  very  presence  destroys  all  the  effects 
of  thoi  fluid  on  other  bodies.  Animal  magnetism  is  capable 
of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others 
mediately.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medicines:  it  excites 
and  directs  salutary  crises  in  such  a manner,  tlmt  the  phy- 
sician may  render  himself  master  of  them : by  it . iiicans  he 
knows  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and  jud,;cs  with 
certainty  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  progress  of  the 
most  complicated  diseases:  he  prevents  their  increase,  und 
si:rceeds  in  healing  them,  without  at  any  time  exposing  his 
patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  eonscquciu’cs, 
whatever  be  the  age,  the  tempemment.  and  the  sex.  In 
nnimni  magnetism  nature  presents  a universal  method  of 
healing  an<l  preserving  mankind.'  {Memoire  sur  hi  Di<oU‘ 
verie  du  Afagnitisme  Animal,  par  M.  Mesmer,  Paris,  i 779, 
pp.  74,  et  «e<|.  Ibid.  Aris  au  Lectcur,  p.  C.) 

Tho  mode  of  bringing  the  magnetised  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  was  peculiar.  In  the  middle  of  each 
room  in  which  the  persons  to  be  treated  were  collected  was 
pbeed  a large  circular  vessel,  made  of  oak-wood  about  a 
fjot  or  a foot  and  a half  in  height : the  interior  of  this  vessel 
was  flllod  with  pounded  glass,  iron  filings,  and  bottles  con- 
taining magnetised  water  arranged  symmetrically : the  i 
cover  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel  was  pierced  with  numerous 
holes,  in  which  were  placed  polishea  iron  rods  of  various 
lengths,  bent  and  capable  of  being  movc<l : this  was  called 
the  baquet  or  magnetic  tub.  The  patients  wore  plactsl  in 
successive  rows  around  the  baquet,  and  each  had  one  of  the 
rods  of  iron,  the  end  of  which  ho  applied  to  tho  part  of  his 
IkxIv  which  was  supposed  to  bo  tho  seat  of  his  disease : a 
eorti  passed  around  their  bodies  united  the  patients  to  one 
another,  and  somcCimes  they  formed  a second  chain  by 
taking  hold  of  each  other's  tlvumbs.  A piano-forte  was 
placed  in  tho  corner  of  the  room,  and  various  airs  were 
played  upon  it,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  sound  of 
the  voice  and  song.  The  magnetUor  held  in  his  hand  a 


polished  and  pointed  rod  of  iron  from  fen  to  twelve  inches 
long.  Tlie  baquet  was  a reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues  ; its 
interior  arrangement  was  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  magnetic  fluid  : the  rods  were  the  conductors  for  trans- 
mitting it.  The  cords  around  the  bodies  of  the  patients  and 
tho  other  chain  of  connection  by  tho  thumbs  w’cro  for  in- 
creasing the  effects  of  the  fluid  by  communication.  Tho 
magnclirer  had  previously  charged  the  piano-forte  with 
magnetic  fluid ; the  pen?on  playing  on  it  was  incessantly 
giving  out  more : tho  souiul  conducted  it  to  the  patients. 
The  purpose  of  the  music  was  m pul  the  patients  into  a stale 
of  quiet : to  give  them  agri-enblc  senfatiuns,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pose them  to  receive  the  magnetic  action.  Tlie  purpose  of 
the  magnetizer's  rtvl  was  to  ooncentmte  to  a point  the  fluid 
which  issued  from  him,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  powerful. 
The  sick  persons  arranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several 
rows  around  the  baquet,  thu.s  rveeivo  the  magnetism  by  all 
these  means  : by  the  iron  rods  which  convey  to  them  that  of 
the  bw/uet ; by  the  conls  wound  round  their  bodies ; by 
the  connexion  <if  tho  thumbs  which  eoromunirale  to  them 
that  of  their  neighbours  : by  the  sound  of  tho  piano-forte  or 
of  an  agreeable  voice  diffusing  tho  magncti!.m  in  the  air; 
by  the  finger  and  rod  of  the  magnetizer  moved  before  their 
fucos,  above  or  behind  their  heads,  and  on  tho  diseased 
parts,  always  observing  the  direction  of  the  poles : by  tho 
eye  of  the  magnetizer;  but  al»ovc  all  by  the  application  of 
his  hands  and  the  pres.sim?  of  his  fingers  on  the  hypochon- 
dria and  on  the  regions  of  the  alKlnmon:  an  application 
often  continued  fora  long  time,  sometimes  for  several  hours. 
Meanwhile  the  patients  in  their  dilfcrent  conditions  present 
a varied  picture.  Some  are  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience 
no  effect ; others  cough,  spit,  feel  slight  paiiis.  local  or  ge- 
neral heat,  and  have  sweatings ; others  again  are  agitated 
or  tormented  with  convulsions.  These  convuUtons  arc  re- 
markable in  regard  to  tho  number  affected  with  them  and  to 
their  duration  and  force : and  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
cipitous involuntary  motions  of  nil  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat,  by  the  leaping 
motions  of  the  hypochondria  and  tho  epigaslrum ; by  tho 
dimness  and  waiincring  of  the  eyes : by  piercing  shrieks, 
tears,  sobbing,  ainl  immoderate  laughter.  They  are  pre- 
ceiled  or  foUosved  by  a state  of  languor  and  reverie,  a kind 
of  dopi  csLMon,  and  even  drowsine.«.  The  smallc.'t  unfore- 
seen noi.vc  occasions  hhudderiugs:  even  a ehangeof  tone 
and  measure  in  the  airs  plated  on  the  piano-fiirte  lutlucnces 
the  patients,  a quicker  motion  agitating  them  more  and 
renewing  the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions.  Nothing  is 
more  astoniahing  than  the  spectacle  of  these  convulsions; 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them.  Tho 
spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  ono 
part  of  the  patients  and  the  agitation  of  the  rest;  at  the 
various  accidents  which  arc  repeated  and  (he  sympathies 
which  are  established.  Some  patients  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  another,  smiling, 
speaking  with  affection  and  mutually  soothing  their  cHtet. 
All  are  under  tho  power  of  the  magnetizer : it  matten,  not 
in  what  slate  of  drowsine.^s  they  may  be— his  voice,  a look, 
a gesture  brings  them  out  of  it. 

•Such  is  the  account  of  M.  Bailly.  who.  together  with  La- 
voisier, Franklin,  and  other  distinguished  men  were  op- 
pointed  hy  the  French  government  to  examine  into  theiie 
splendid  pretensions.  These  commissioners  report—*  That 
this  pretended  agent  ccrtAinly  is  not  common  magnetism, 
for  that,  on  examining  the  baquet,  the  grand  reservoir  of 
this  wonderful  Huid,  by  moans  of  a needle  and  electrometer, 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presenceeither  of  common 
magnetism  or  of  electricity  was  nff >nle<l ; that  it  is  wholly 
inappreciable  by  any  of  tho  sciisch  or  by  any  mechanical 
or  chemical  process  ; that  they  tritid  it  upon  themselves  and 
upon  many  others  without  being  able  to  perceive  anything  ; 
that  on  blindfolding  those  who  seemed  to  bo  most  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence,  all  its  onlinary  effects  were  produced 
when  nothing  was  done  to  them  hut  when  they  imagined 
they  were  magnetized,  while  none  of  its  effects  were  pn>- 
dueed  when  they  were  really  magnetaerl,  but  imagined  no- 
thing was  done ; that,  in  like  manner,  when  brought  under 
a niugnctiziHl  tree  nothing  happened  if  the  subjects  of  tho 
experiment  thought  they  were  at  a distance  from  the  tree, 
while  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  convulsions  if  they 
believed  they  were  near  the  tree,  although  really  at  a dis- 
tance from  it;  that,  consequently,  the  effccU  actually  pro- 
duced were  pr^uced  purely  by  tlie  imagination  ; that  these 
effects,  though  some  cures  might  bo  wrought,  were  not  with- 
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out  dan"or,  nincc  the  eonvuUions  excited  vrere  often  violent 
&nd  exceedinf^ly  apt  to  vpread.  especially  atnrnis  men  feeble 
in  body  ami  weak  in  iiuml,  and  almost  univentally  among 
women : and  finally,  that  there  were  parts  of  the  operuiiou 
of  mugneli^ing  which  mitrhl  readily  be  turned  to  vic«>Q5 
purpcMes,  and  that  imrnural  practices  hud  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them.’ 

Notwithstanding  such  a report  from  men  so  well  qualified 
to  form  a judgment,  animal  roacncli^m  continued  to  llourish 
to  such  a deun^e.  that  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  some  time  after 
this  report  had  become  public,  and  adverting  to  the  prone- 
ne>s  of  mankind  to  creauHty,  states  that  Mesincr  was  at 
that  time  getting  more  money  i«  the  shape  of  fees  than 
all  the  regular  physicians  in  Paris  put  together.  To  this  day 
the  belief  of  it  is  commort,  if  not  general,  in  llolland.  <»er- 
many,  and  other  continental  nations.  The  thing  never 
took  root  in  F.ngland.  There  w'as  at  one  time  some 
danger  of  it,  but  it  was  prevented  bv  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  a nliysician  of  eminence.  A innii  of  the  name  of 
Perkins  ban  invented  a wonderfully  convenient  instrument 
for  collecting,  condensing,  and  applying  animal  magnelism, 
compose*!  of  a metallic  substance*,  an<l  called  the  metallic 
tractor.  For  this  instniment  he  had  obtained  a patent,  and 
its  virtues  be  set  forth  in  n work  bearing  the  following  title — 
Th$  Effiracif  f\f  Perkmu's  Palf‘nt  .\fftallic  Tractors  in  rariout 
Ditmsrs  of  thr  Human  Body  and  Anirmits ; exempit^cd  Oy 
two  hundred  and /ijty  eases  from  the  first  literary  ehttrac- 
ters  in  £urope  and  .America.  fFl/A  « Preliminary  Dis 
cTfurae  in  Be/uialinn  of  the  Objeetions  made  by  hiterest  and 
Prejudice  to  the  MetalHe.  Practice.  Dr.  William  Falconer, 
of  Bath,  having  nude  tractors  of  wood  so  exactly  rcftcm- 
bling  the  patent  tractors  that  it  was  impossible  fiir  the  eye 
to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the  other,  triml,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Ilaygarth,  the  cftcct  of  these  fictitious 
tractors  on  a large  scale  on  patients  in  the  Rutli  Hospital, 
and  produced  precisely  the  same  effeats  with  the  fictitious 
a-s  with  the  genuine,  aflording  a dcmonslrntion  that  whatever 
etfects  were  pnaluced.  were  produced  solely  by  the  tmagins' 
tion.  The  publication  of  these  cases  put  an  end  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  metallic  tractors  in  England  : but  we  have  little 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a greater  exemption  from 
credulity  than  uur  continental  neighbours,  as  we  all  know 
by  very  recent  instances.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  success 
of  such  impostors,  or  put  an  end  to  the  ghevous  evils  they 
occasion,  hut  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  sound  know- 
ledge .dative  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  the 
nature  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  in  which  remedies  opc.utc 
in  their  prevention  and  cure.  Sik*  Uef/ort  of  Henj.  Pi  ank/in 
and  other  Commissioners  charged  by  the  King  qf  France 
with  the  K.eamination  nf  Animal  Magnetism  at  now  prac- 
tised at  Paris.  'iVajtslaled  from  the  French,  with  an  His- 
torical Introdurtion.  8vo.  178.^:  The  Foreign  Rerieic  and 
Continental  Miscellany,  No,  IX.  Nov.  art.  Animal 
klagnetism. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  [See  Physiology.] 

ANIMA'LCULES.  in  zoology,  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  small  animals  of  various  classe.--,  which  can- 
not he  distinctly  seen  without  the  use  of  a microscope,  us 
the  minute  radiate  animal  of  the  c-iral,  the  wonns  found  in 
pasip,  vinegar,  and  vegetable  infusions,  or  the  smaller  crus- 
xacea  found  in  pools,  as  the  mintwuli.  Some  of  these  will 
Im*  referrt-*!  to  under  their  pniper  lieads ; and  a general 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  Imfusoria. 

ANIO.  [Seo  Teveronk.] 

ANISE.  [Seo  Pimpernella.] 

ANJAR,  a small  district  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  in 
Hindoslan.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  English  in  1816, 
and  was  again  transferred  to  the  Kuo  of  Cutch  in  1819,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  68,000  rupees  to  lie  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  the  surplus  revenues. 
The  government  of  the  district  is  still,  however,  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Company,  by  means  of  a resident  commis- 
aioiicr  deputed  from  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

The  country  of  Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much 
from  scarcity  of  water,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
sinking  wells  to  n great  depth  ; the  S'ul  also  is  so  loose  and 
sandy  as  to  present  olistacles  to  forming  tanks.  It  has 
been'  the  cuHtomt  that  nny  person  who  binks  a well  nt  his 
own  cxi>ensi\  in  an  uncultivated  tract,  should  become  enti- 
tl.?d  to  appro])Hate  to  his  own  use  the  whole  of  the  land 
which  he  could  irrigate  by  means  of  iu  water.  The  Bomlmy 
government  having  un  interest  in  the  pnrspcrily  of  the  cut- 
tivators,  has  caused  several  tanks  to  be  construrted,  in  con- 


sequence of  which  tillage  has  been  extended,  and  the  dis- 
trict much  improved.  ( Rejtort  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  affairs  of  India,  Session  1832 ; Hamilton's  East  India 
Gazetteer.) 

ANJAR,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is 
in  23°  3'  N.  lat.,  and  70°  1 1'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  built  on  tlie  side  of  a hill,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  without  a 
ditch.  Anjar  was  ^sieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a British 
corps.  In  181 9 it  experienced  the  »hock  of  un  earthquake, 
by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  houses  were  thrown  dow  n, 
and  about  2(i0  persons  were  killc<l.  The  population  in  the 
following  year  was  estimated  at  10,008  souls.  (Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govemnicntii 
into  which  Franco  was  divided  before  the  revolution.  It 
includes  the  present  departments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
portions  of  several  of  the  surrounding  om's,  especially  of 
Sarlhe,  Mayonne,  and  Yienno.  It  comprehends  a jiart  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ixiire,  by  which  river  it  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  watered  also  by  the 
navigable  rivers  I.A)ir  and  Sarlhe,  which,  entering  the 
country  from  the  north-cast,  unite  their  streams  and  full 
into  the  Mayonne,  (also  navigable,)  which,  rising  in  Ni^- 
mandy  and  enwsing  Maine,  entera  Anjou  from  the  north. 
Idle  Mayonne,  having  received  the  Sarthc  and  Loire, paases 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  falls  into  the  D'ire.  Another 
feeder  of  the  Miivemie,  the  Oudon,  which  flows  from  the 
north-west,  is  aUo  navigable;  so  that  few  countries  are 
mon*  favoured  by  nature  with  the  means  of  water-convo)  - 
ance  than  the  part  of  Anjou  north  of  the  l.*ire.  The  part 
south  of  that  great  river  has  only  one  navigable  stream,  tlm 
Tliouet.  which  falls  into  the  I'/iire  at  Saumur,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  province. 

Anjou  is  houmiod  on  the  north  by  Maine,  on  the  cast  bv 
Tourainu,  on  the  south  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  west  by  Bre- 
tagne. Its  form  is  very  irregul.ir,  especially  in  the  ea>t, 
where  the  district  of  Saumurois  runs  out  to  the  soulh-xmst 
between  Tourainu  and  Poitou.  Its  capital  was  Angers, 
(sec  Angers,)  and  nearly  the  whole  countty*  wxui  ineluded 
in  the  bishoprick  of  which  that  town  wa>  the  scat. 

Tlic  cliniaic  of  Anjou  is  hoalthv  and  mild  : and  the  soil, 
which  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  andidains,  is  n*'h 
in  various  productions.  (Encychtj^^die  Mcthodique  i Uirt. 
Uuir.  lie  la  Fnince,  &c.) 

ANJOU,  the  Dt  KEs  and  ruTs  of.  were  amongst  the 
earliest  noblesse  of  France.  Borne  chronicler  gives  the  title 
to  the  famous  Roland.  (Charles  the  Bald,  it  U said,  be- 
stowed the  province  upon  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  whom 
the  first  family  of  counts,  in  general  named  Fulke.  were 
descende<l.  One  of  this  name  was  amongst  the  peers  who 
raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  ; and  his  descendants 
gallantly  defended  their  county  against  the  lords  of  Cham- 
paign, of  Poitou,  and  of  Normandy,  A count  of  Anjou, 
also  styled  Fnlke,  joined  the  early  crusades,  and  became 
King  of  Jenisalcm.  His  son  Geoffrey  married  (in  1127) 
Maiihla,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Henry  I. 
of  England,  to  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  he  gave  as 
heir,  Henry  Plantagcnet.  Thus  merged  the  first  house  of 
Anjou.  6*>oti  after  the  conquest  of  the  province,  by  the 
French,  it  was  b(*queathcd  by  lamis  VIIL,  in  1226,  to  his 
fourth  son,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  commenced  the  second 
house  of  Anjou,  and  raised  it  to  a height  of  grandeur  and  re- 
nown no  longer  proportioned  to  the  little  province  from  which 
it  derived  its  title.  He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Bcrengcr,  last  count  of  Provence,  and  through  her  inhe- 
rited that  extensive  fief,  including  the  greater  mrl  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  accompanied  his  brethcr  St.  Louis  in 
his  crusade  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  that 
monarch,  but  soon  afterwards  ransomed.  His  government 
of  Provence  was  niarkeil  by  rapacity,  overbearing  cruelty, 
and  contempt  for  the  privileges  of  his  subjects.  Such, 
however,  was  the  prince  whom  tlie  pope  sclcctwl  fur  the 
throne  of  Naples,  in  opposition  to  Manfred  and  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  llohensiauffcn.  The  pontiff  was  iuduceil  to 
select  Charles  as  his  champion  by  the  report  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  accept  by  the  ambition  of 
his  wife,  who  could  not  endure  that  she  alone  of  all  her 
swters  went  without  the  title  of  queen.  Charles  of  Anjou 
therefore  made  his  preparations  in  men  and  money  fur  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  whilst  his  ally,  the  pope,  opened  to 
him  bis  spiritual  treasures,  bypreachtug  a crusade  in  favour 
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of  Charles  against  Manfred.  The  Angevin  prince  invaded 
llaiy  with  an  army  of  3U,000  men,  in  1265,  but  that  year, 
and  almost  another,  passed  away.  l»ofore  the  French  cn* 
tered  the  kingd>uu  of  Naples.  Manfred,  with  aforceof  Nca- 
pulitauH,  Surai*cna,  and  Arabians,  took  pt>st  not  far  from  Be- 
novenlum  in  the  plain  of  Grandella,  I'he  French  accepted 
with  alacrity  the  battle  that  was  offered,  and  it  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides.  The  Neapolitan 
nobles,  however,  at  last  deserted  their  prince,  who  instantly 
tearing  his  crest  from  his  helmet  to  prevent  hU  l»eing  recog- 
nised. rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  flght  and  was  slain.  The 
lietoty  dcidarod  fur  Charles,  who  made  (ho  most  cruel  use 
of  it.  Not  only  was  no  mercy  shown  in  the  field,  but  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Beneventum  was  given  up  with  its 
population  to  the  brutal  fun'  and  avarice  of  tho  soldiers. 
AAer  this  consummation  of  his  crusade,  Charles  of  Anjnii 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  Uis  govern- 
ment boro  the  saiuo  stamp  with  his  conquest ; it  was  but 
a succession  of  oppression  and  rapine.  The  pope  himself 
was  obliged  to  reproach  the  new  sovereign  of  his  choice, 
with  employing  ‘ none  but  robbers  and  brigautls,  to  whom 
adulter)  and  rape  were  as  familiar  as  s])oliaiions.'  Such  is 
the  pope's  record  of  the  effects  of  the  crusade  preached  by 
faimsclr. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  as  head  of  tho  Guclplnc  party  in  Italy, 
was  more  than  sovereign  of  Naples.  Ramiflcaliuns  of  the 
(wo  great  parties  disputed  Tuscany  also,  and  Charles  marched 
to  chnac  his  enemies,  the  GhibcUns,  from  that  country.  In 
tins  enterprise  also  ho  succeeded,  and  the  Guelphs  of  Flo- 
rence procured  his  nomination  as  political  chief  of  that  city 
fur  a period  of  ten  years. 

The  Gliibelin  party,  however,  rallic*d.  They  summoned 
young  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfred,  fmm  Germany  to 
support  their  cause,  and  the  young  prince  advanced  with 
a .small  but  valiant  army  of  Germans  into  Italy.  Recalled 
t.)  tho  south  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Ncapdituns,  Charles 
was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Conradin,  till  the 
invader  penetrated  Uiruugh  the  Abruxzi  into  the  kingdum 
of  Naples.  ‘ Never  was  a country,'  *ajs  Sismondi,  ‘ more 
f .rmed  for  a protracted  war  of  defence  by  its  mountains  and 
its  shophcnl  race,  yet  the  fate  of  Naples  has  always  l»cen 
deeidim  by  bailie  in  tho  plain.'  (See  Amu'//.  >.)  So  was  it 
now.  Tlio  armies  met  at  Tagliaoozzo.  5000  on  the  German, 
and  3000  on  tho  Neapolitan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charles 
placed  BOO  in  ambush,  and  with  them  wailed  till  the  Ger- 
mans, having  roulcti  the  rest,  were  scutterecl  in  the  pursuit. 
He  then  quilted  his  ambush,  and  gainetl  an  easy  victory. ' 
('onrailin  was  taken  in  ttight.  Charles  did  not  blush  to  bring  , 
his  young  competitor  U)  a mock  trial,  when  he  was  of  course  | 
condemned  to  death.  This  infamous  sentence  pronounced 
ngaitisl  tho  rightful  prince,  so  stirred  up  the  indignation  even 
of  Charles's  Inends,  that  hia  very  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, struck  the  judge,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  with  a blow  that  proved  mortal.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  young  Conradin,  together  with  his  friends,  amonghl 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Austria,  from  being  brought  to  exe- 
cution, which  tOiik  place  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
Naples.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  present  willi  all  his  court. 
AVhen  Conradin  laid  down  his  head  for  the  executioner,  he 
Hung  his  glove  araoiimt  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  chal- 
lenging an  avenger.  The  glove  was  picked  up  and  carried 
to  don  I’eter  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became  the  competitor 
of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

For  the  time,  however,  Charles  reigned  without  opposi- 
tion, not  only  over  Naples,  but  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  An 
interregnum  of  the  p-mtiftcate  lefl  Rome  at  his  dis|x>sal, 
vvhiUt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  imitated  Florence 
in  ai-knowledging  him  as  their  protector,  and  in  swearing 
allegiance  b*  him.  Had  Charles  limited  his  views  to 
Italy,  ho  might  perhaps  have  formerl  an  independent 
kiiij^om  of  that  rountiy,  hut  his  Imundless  ambition  drew 
him  off  to  other  enterprises,  and  instead  of  founding  his 
dominion  in  Italy,  he  began  to  aspire  after  that  of  the  East. 
His  superstition,  too,  seemed  to  lead  him  astray;  he  was 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  could  not  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  washing  them  away,  lliis  induceil  him,  when  his 
brother  St.  I.,ouis  set  <mt  upon  a new  cru«idc,  to  assume  the 
cr<»39.  Charles,  however,  arrived  at  Tunis  only  in  lime  to  take 
command  of  the  army  which  the  death  of  St.  Louis  had  left 
without  a leader,  and  having  satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  has- 
tened to  make  peace  on  condition  that  Tunis  should  I'e 
tributary  to  Sicily.  Gain  was  ever  hia  first  object.  In  re- 


turning, ho  confi.scatcd  all  the  vessels  of  his  allies,  the  Ge 
noose,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  a sUinii,  claiming  tl’.em 
as  vvuifs,  although  they  had  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  transporting  his  army. 

But  (Jharlrs's  jiowcr,  and  his  dream  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Italy,  were  overthrown  by  the  hands  that  had 
i raised  him.  A jiopc  was  elected,  (Gregory  X.,)  who  had  at 
■ heart  iJie  interest  of  Christianity,  more  tlian  those  of  a 
! party.  Instead  of  crushing  the  Ghibelins,  ho  sought  tu 
I rev-uheilo  them  to  tho  Guelphs.  and  in  onler  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Germany,  he  procured  the  nomination  of  an 
emperor  in  Uie  person  of  Rodolph  of  Hausburgh.  Tliis 
was  raising  a dangerous  rival  to  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
ruled  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  character  of  JrrtfH'rial  Ftrar, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  pope.  But  old,  bereft  of  spirit, 
and  conscious  of  the  general  hatred  borne  to  itim,  Charles 
was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  vain  raanceuvres  and  complaints,  he  vras 
obliged  to  give  up  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
cede  to  Rodolph  the  hold  which  ho  had  usurped  over  the 
north  of  Italy. 

A vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enabled  Charles  to  rally  his 
party,  and  recommence  his  machinations  for  empire.  By 
surrounding  the  conclave  which  met  at  Vitcrl>o,  and  getting 
rul  of  the  cardinals  obnoxious  to  him,  ho  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  noiniiulion  of  a pu{>e  in  his  interests.  From 
Martin  IV. , (so  the  pontiff  was  called.)  he  obtained  the 
preaching  of  a new  crusade,  directed  however,  not  aiiainst 
the  north  of  Italy,  but  of  Greece.  It  was  by  occupying  tho 
throne  of  Constantinople,  that  Charles  hoped  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  Ri>di)lph,  and  make  good  eventually  his  iu]|icrial 
<’1uiiu  on  Italy  itself.  Whilst  engaged  in  pr<*parations  for 
this  great  project,  Peter  of  Aragi->n  was  making  similar  pre- 
parations for  attacking  Sicily  and  Naples.  Peter  gave  out 
that  he,  too,  was  pniceeding  upon  a crusade,  but  the  French 
and  papal  courts  divined  his  intentions,  and  gave  due  warn- 
ing tu  that  of  Naples. 

Charles  had  raised  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  subjects 
moa-  active  and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rival.  This  was 
.lohn  of  Procida,  a Sicilian  noble,  a portizan  of  the  house  of 
Hohrnstauffen,  and  who  had  suffered  confuL-atiun  and  exile 
on  that  acciiunt.  This  man  never  rested,  even  during  the 
years  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  and  power,  from  ex- 
citing disaffection  towanU  him.  tor  this  purjiose  he  visited 
Sicily  b>  form  a league  amongst  the  nobles  atnl  people  of 
the  island  again^^t  the  French.  He  undertook  tu  negotiate 
with  Genoa,  with  Venice,  and  with  the  pope  himself,  a 
league  for  that  purpose.  He  journeyed  even  to  Constan- 
tinople, represcntcMl  to  tho  emperor  Palmotogus  the  designs 
of  (.harles,  and  succeeded  in  proruring  (or  the  king  of 
Aragon  a subsidy  from  the  Greek.  Peter  filteil  out  a 
powerful  lleet.  But  an  nccMdi  nt  in  the  mean  time  set  fire 
to  that  tniin  of  disaffectum  and  rebellion  which  John  of 
PnTida  had  propare^l  in  Sicily. 

It  was  on  baster  Monday,  in  the  year  1282,  a day  conse- 
crated in  Catholic  countries  to  a mixture  of  gaiety  and 
religion,  that  the  citizens  of  Palermo  set  out  according  to 
custom  to  hear  vespers  at  the  church  and  village  of  Montc- 
roale,  not  far  dustant.  The  French  soldiers  and  autho- 
rities unsuspectingly  joined  the  procession,  and,  aci-onl- 
ing  to  their  custom,  did  not  refrain  from  taking  liliertieft 
with  the  young  females  whom  they  met  or  whom  they  uc- 
eumpanied.  One  Frenchman,  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  forbidden  to  a Sicilian, 
seized  a young  girl,  and  tnrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom. 
The  betmthea  of  the  girl  instantly  pierce<I  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a 'signal;  it  corre- 
sponded so  fully  to  the  intentions  and  feelings  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  cr)'  of  ‘ Death  to  the  French'  ran  fn>m  mouth 
to  month.  The  deed  acconiponied  tho  word,  ai«l  every 
Frenchman  in  tlie  procession  was  assa.ssinntcd,  whiUl  tho 
vesper  bell  was  still  sounding.  Excited  by  blood,  the  assas- 
sins rushed  back  to  Palermo  U>  complete  their  massHcro 
Not  a Frenchman,  save  one,  escaped  : all.  to  the  number 
of  40UU.  were  butchered;  and  even  Sicilian  women,  who 
had  marrii^l  Frenchmen,  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  order 
that  tho  progeny  of  the  hatevl  strangers  might  be  eradicated 
from  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorious  under  the  name  of  the  SiriUan 
was  of  course  the  signal  of  rcutU.  Jolm  of  Pro- 
cida hastened  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  w!»o  after  some  delay 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  title  of  its  monarch. 
HU  admiral,  Roger  de  Liria.  sailed  fur  Messina,  to  wlucb 
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|)iuce  CharJcs  had  laid  siege,  and  cxpt*rienc-ed  no  difficulty 
m capturing  Cbarlos  # licet,  an«l  defeating  all  hi*  prujeots  of 
venaeanoo.  The  Angevin  prince,  in  despair,  acknowledged 
tliO-sc  disasters  us  llic  just  judgment  of  Providence,  and  only 
prajed  that  his  inevitable  ruin  might  not  at  least  be  preci- 
pitate. His  anger  against  his  cumpctilor  wan  not  the  less 
outrageous.  Despairing  or  impatient  of  the  t4shuus  mctlnxl 
of  warfare.  Charles  challenged  Peter  ,if  Aragon  to  single 
comb.nt : and  Peter,  whose  object  wa«»  to  gain  time, 
nm-pted  the  cbaWcngc.  Bordeaux  was  fixed  on  us  the 
place  of  combat,  which  was  to  take  place  between  the 
inonarchs  in  person,  each  supp>rtefl  by  a hundred  knights : 
an<l  it  was  stileranly  agrcerl  *'n,  that  Sicily  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  victor.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  l.'ith  of  May, 
12><3.  ('havb*s  of  Anjou  uppcartMl  at  the  head  of  a hundn?d 
knights,  whilst  his  Itndhcrking  Philip  the  H.-»rdyof  France, 
approached  with  an  army.  Peter,  however,  demumxl.  He 
complained  of  the  presence  of  a French  anny,  of  the  in- 
security of  the  place  of  rendezvous,  not  giinrantced,  as  was 
agreed  on.  by  lidwanl  of  England.  The  king  of  Aragon, 
therefoie,  cither  did  not  make  his  appearance,  or  appeand 
but  for  a moment  to  make  his  protest,  and  instantly  retreated 
to  Spain.  Thus  the  challenge  of  Charles  sonerl,  ns  might 
have  b«^en  expected,  to  delay,  rather  than  hasten,  a dcci.don. 

Charles  now  set  about  collecting  a new  licet  and  forces 
in  Provence,  to  which  the  pi{>o  contributed,  as  usual, 
the  prfjraisc  of  an  indulgence,  and  the  sacrid  name  of  a 
crusade.  But  whiht  thus  ongagctl  in  rerruiting,  the  Heel 
which  he  alrt*ady  ^v'Ssosswl  ut  Naples  was  defeated  by 
Roger  do  I>»ria,  an<l  hi»  sun.  who  commanded  it,  was  taken 
ri-Hmcr.  Charles  hu»lened  to  repair  this  iVcsh  disaster; 
ul  in  vain.  The  vig»mr  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
cause,  was  gone:  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  muster  ships 
ond  form  a junction  between  his  Iteefs,  Charles  of  Anjou 
did  at  Fcjggia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-live  years,  in  the  early  part  of  12‘‘5.  Villani,  the 
FI  >rentine  historian,  has  sketched  his  character  minutely, 
calling  him  * sage,  severe,  and  magnanimous,  much 
dro.ulcd,  more  famed  than  any  prince  for  myal  dignity, 
of  few  wotvls,  but  great  activity,  sleeping  little,  laughing 
never,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  mimes  or  poets,  or 
courtc-ans."  Charles  of  Anjou  had,  in  fact,  many  great 
qualities  ; and  no  prince  certainly  had  ever  greater  oppor- 
tunities, Had  he  made  tlio  most  of  them,  he  might  per- 
haps have  foundeil  nn  empire  in  Italy.  His  reign,  however, 
not  only  destroyed  his  own  hopes  of  such  an  achievement, 
bvil  that  tif  hw  countrymen  ever  after.  Henceforth  the 
hatred  home  to  the  French  by  the  Italians  was  greater  than 
the  hale  borne  by  them  to  the  Germans,  who  have  over 
since  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  n few  intervals,  their 
prcflominanec  in  the  peninsula. 

The  posterity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  contimietl.  notwilh- 
st-uiding.to  fill  fora  time  the  thrones  of  Naples  ami  also  that 
of  Hungary.  It  Urathor  as  monandis  of  these  crmnlrics,  than 
as  counts  of  Anjou,  that  their  history  is  to  be  nrad  or  written, 
since  of  course  they  had  become  utter  strangers  to  this  pro- 
viit«j,  and  to  France  itself. 

In  consideration  of  this,  king  John  of  France  reunited 
Anjou  to  the  crown,  giving  it  soon  after  in  appanage  to  his 
son,  Douis,  who  thus  commenced  the  third  house  of  Anjou. 
The  county  was  elevated  into  a duchy,  by  on  ordinance  of 
.lohn.  in  1 360,  and  Louis  is  thus  the  first  of  the  dural  house. 
Ho  was  iMirii  in  1339,  was  talu*n  prisoner  with  hw  fatlicr  at 
the  liattlo  of  PoH-lieni,  and  ixmiainc*!  long  in  England. 
tVearievl  at  length  with  captivity,  he  IIihI  ftom  that  country, 
and  refusctl  to  return,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  of 
John,  who  entreated  him  U>  ke<*p  his  parole  and  return. 
After  the  death  of  king  John,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  en- 
trusted wiih  many  commands  by  his  brother  Charles  V.,  in 
ail  of  which  he  displayed  rapacity  and  cruelty.  The  title  of 
Anjou  seemed  contagious  in  conveyingthesccpialities.  Still 
Charles  at  his  death  appointed  Louis  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, who  made  use  ol  his  pt»wer  to  further  his  own  iverwonal 
interests.  Insteail  of  consulting  the  prosjierity  of  France, 
the  mgent  sought  to  amass  wealth  for  tiie  purimso  of  aftcr- 
wanls  conquering  the  kingtlom  of  Naples,  bj  which  Jeanne, 
the  heiress  of  the  lost  house  of  Anjou,  had  given  him  a title 
by  adoption.  The  pope,  as  usual,  seconde*!  (he  attempt  of 
the  French  prince,  and  Ijrmis  was  aramlingly  crowned  king 
of  Siedy  ami  Jerusalem  at  Avignon  in  1.182.  He  then  led 
his  armies  t<»  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  they  i>en»lunl,  as 
Loui.s  did  himself,  by  disease,  in  1384. 

ills  son,  Louis  Il„  duke  of  Anjou,  was  also  crowned 


king  of  Sicily  by  the  pope.  Three  tiroes  ho  essayed  to 
render  himself  master  of  Naples,  and  on  one  occasion  bo 
defeated  hia  rival,  Ladislns,  in  bMlIc.  Hut  all  his  efforts, 
united  to  the  papal  support,  were  unable  to  lessen  tha 
repugnance  of  the  southern  Italians  to  the  Fretich.  Far 
from  conquering  Naples,  he  was  unable  to  defend  Anjou 
from  the  English,  who  continually  ravaged  it.  He  died  in 
1417. 

Louis  III.,  son  of  the  last  duke,  attacked  Naples,  in  1 120, 
with  some  success,  but  was  lieatcn  off  by  hw  competitor, 
Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1423,  he  reneweil  the  attempt, 
aided  by  tlie  duke  of  Milan.  The  armies  of  this  pnnee 
brought  Dmis  in  triumph  to  Naples,  but  while  bo  was 
victorious  in  Italy,  Alphons«>was  ravaging  Provence.  I,oui*, 
however,  still  persisted  ni  prosecuting  his  conquest ; ho  'aid 
sietre  to  Tarenium,  hut  died  wxm  after  at  Cosenza,  in  1434. 

He  was  smTcetled,  not  su  much  in  his  kingdom  as  in  his 
claim,  by  his  brother  Ren6,  surnamed  the  Good  king  Rem', 
who  not  only  failed  in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his 
family,  but  was  dispossessed  of  Anjou  itself  by  Louis  XI. 
[Sw  Rkns'.] 

From  the  day  s of  I.,ouis  XI.  the  title  of  Anjou  lay  dor- 
mant. whilst  the  sovereigns  of  France  tliomsclvcs  prose- 
cuted their  claims  to  Italian  dominion,  as  heirs  of  the  A n- 
gevin  princes.  With  Francis  I.  these  hopes  expired.  His 
buccossor,  Henry'  II..  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Anjou  upon  liis 
third  son.  who  bore  this  title  w hen  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  As  this  prince,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  is  better  known  under  tho  name  of  Henry  III., 
to  which  the  render  is  referred.  Henry's  younger  brother, 
at  first  duke  of  Alencon.  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Anjou, 
is  iN-st  known  under  this  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  born  in  1554,  and  was  first  christene<l 
Hercules,  n name  that  was  afterwards  changed  fur  that  of 
Francis  at  confirmation.  He  had  tho  small-|>ux  very 
young,  and  was  so  ‘horribly  sjKjiled’  that  bis  mother, 
('nthurine  of  MvHlicis,  to>>k  a dislike  to  tho  boy,  and  sent 
him  to  .Amlwi.sc  to  be  educated  apart  from  his  brothers  and 
from  the  court.  Having  once  visited  this  place,  Cathanne 
sp  ike  of  him  as  ‘ a little  moriraud  (black),  who  bail  nothing 
hut  woratul  tempest  in  his  head.'  The  young  pnnee  natu- 
rally returned  in*  mother's  aversion;  and  lliis  may  Ivave 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberality  of  <ipinion,  sinc;e  it 
threw  him  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Catharine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  The  duke  of  Alencon.  such  was 
the  title  he  first  bore,  was  much  attached  to  Coligny,  their 
leuder,  who  exerted  himself  to  draw  the  young  prince  to 
his  party.  According  to  imecn  Margaret's  Memoirs,  the 
Huguenots  had  promised  Wr  brother  Francis,  at  a very 
c.arly  epoch,  to  procure  for  him  the  principality  of  Flanders ; 
and  when  the  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
duke  of  Anjou  were  growing  hopeless,  Coligny  mentioned 
to  'WalMiigbam.  how  much  more  desirable  a husband  for 
Elizabeth  tho  duke  of  Alencon  would  prove  than  his  bro- 
ther. The  idea  was  actcil  upon  afterwards:  and  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  in  person  proposed  prince  Francis  as  a 
husband  to  the  queen  of  England.  She  wrote  over  for  an 
account  of  his  perHon.  wiiich  was  far  from  favourable.  He 
was  toovoung.  it  sreins,  and  too  small ; and  though  Catlin* 
rine  de  Medicis  wrote  to  remind  Elizabeth  that  heroes  were 
of  small  stature,  DuGueiadin  himself,  tho  famous  constable, 
lieing  no  mure  than  four  feet  high,  and  added  in  excuse  of 
her  son's  youth,  that  hU  beard  was  beginning  to  grow. 
Afill  Elizabeth  show'od  herself  more  oolitic  than  amorous. 
The  massocreof  St.  Bartholomew,  which  soon  after  m-curred. 
created  a distance  and  aversion  lietweon  the  two  courts. 

On  that  occasion  tho  duke  of  Alencon  maintained  an 
honourable  part.  He  so  ojifnly  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  event,  and  liih  admiration  for  Coligny,  that  he  be- 
came as  much  an  object  of  suspicion  as  any  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  WU.S  sent  against  La  Rochelle,  as  to  a schoid 
of  martial  orthofloxy,  where  he  was  nearly  killevi  by  a &h«  t 
from  the  ramparis.  Returning  to  court,  he  found  hiniM?lf 
more  a captive  tlian  anything  tdse,  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  future  Henry  IV.,  as  his  companion.  Rivalry  in  their 
amour.i  prevcnUxl  the  princes  from  agreeing  |>crftttly,  hut 
the  duke  of  Alencon  not  the  less  joined  in  all  the  prejoets 
anti  oinspiracifs  of  the  Huguenots.  They  now  conceivtfl 
other  hope*  for  him.  Charles  IX.  was  lingering  under  a 
mortal  m:ilady;  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Polainl. 
The  PrulestanU  bopetl  to  elevate  the  duke  of  Alencon  to 
the  throne  in  his  place : thus  cxchanpng  a monarch  whom 
they  detesteil,  for  one  who  favoured  their  own  opinioiih. 
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A plot  was  aworrlincly  formed.  A Huguenot  iruurrcction 
was  tu  take  place ; the  duke  of  Akn^uii,  Henry  uf  Navarre, 
and  the  pniico  of  Cond^  were  to  tly  iK.^retly  from  court  ami 
join  it  The  queen  herself  was  to  be  surpriseil  at  St. 
Germains.  This  promising  scheme  utterly  failed  through 
the  perfidy  anil  weakness  of  him  whom  it  was  designed 
chielly  to  benefit.  The  duke  of  Alcn^un,  instead  of 
e»capiiig  at  the  appointed  moment^  hurried  to  his  mother's 
feet,  and  confesseu  the  whole  affair.  The  eonsequence  was 
the  arrest  of  all  who  were  implicated,  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  To  render  the  act  more  base  on  the  part  of 
Alen^'on,  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  hui  con- 
fidents and  followers. 

Whatever  had  been  the  motive  which  had  influenced 
the  duke  of  Aleni^on  in  betraying  his  friends,  he  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  act  Catharine  of  Mcdicis  took  him 
and  Henrv  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  iX.,  she  wont  to  welcome  Henry  III.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the 
new  king,  who  at  first  seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no 
punishment.  The  duke  of  Alcncon  continued  at  court, 
the  rallvmg  point  of  opposition  to  Henry  ; opposition,  how- 
ever, which  was  a.s  trivial  as  the  character  of  the  two  princes. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  Huguenots,  wlio  onco  more  trusted  him,  entered  into 
more  manly  schemes  of  vengeance.  He  escaped  from  court 
in  the  autumn  of  1675,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
annics  mistvl  by  the  reformers.  The  king  hail  not  the 
vigour  requisite  to  march  against  his  brother;  and  he 
knew,  perhaps,  that  under  such  a chief  hU  enemies  were 
not  much  to  be  dreaded.  Instead  of  an  army,  Catharine  sur- 
rouniled  her  person  with  a score  of  beauties,  and  proceeded 
to  entice  the  mutinous  princes  to  colloquies,  where  scduc-  , 
lion  was  the  means  of  negotiation.  A truce  first,  and  a 
peace  atterwards,  were  the  fruit  of  a year's  show  of  hostility. 
The  duko  of  Alen^oii  secretly  proposed  to  desert  his  party 
once  more ; but  the  Huguenot  chiefs  insistctl  upon  favour- 
aide  tcrm!«.  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least,  in  167G. 
The  duke,  on  his  part,  obtained  advantages  equally  fa- 
vourable ; letters  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  which 
gave  him  the  duchies  of  Anjou.  Tourroinc,  and  Bern. 

Ill  this  arrangement,  however,  the  negotiators  on  both 
aides  may  l>e  said  truly  * to  have  reckoned  without  their 
host.'  The  Catholics,  disgusted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  formed  the  League,  which  soon  rendered  the 
articles  of  peace  null.  The  Protestants  on  their  side,  little 
tru&ling  to  empty  promises,  kept  armed  and  in  an  hostile 
pasture,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  amongst  them 
to  fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  now  duke  uf  Anjou  hail 
ceded.  War,  in  consequence,  recommenced,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  duke  of  Anjou  him&elf  appeared  in  command  of 
a CuthoUc  army. 

In  iierusing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  most  fickleness  is  found,  whether  in  jirincoR,  or 
in  the  people.  After  having  turned  against  the  Huguenots, 
and  even  sacked  one  of  their  towns,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
still  tru.stcd  by  them,  and  when  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  malcontents  of  the  Low  Countries,  several  of 
the  leading  Proiestants  forsook  Henry  of  Navarre  for  the 
banner  of  the  duko  of  Anjou.  Sully  himself  was  of  this 
number.  Henry  was  atHicteil  by  this  desertion,  but  re- 
marked. that  Anjou  had  ‘ so  little  courage,  so  little  address, 
and  so  false  a heart,  that  he  would  soon  throw  away  all  the 
advantages  that  fortune  placed  at  his  command.’ 

Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  111.,  rcoonciUsl  to  their 
son  and  brother,  now  laboureil  to  procure  for  the  duko  of 
Anjou  those  very  prizes  that  Coligny  had  befuro  sought 
tu  give  him — the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  and  the  hand  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  Slates  asked  for  French  aid. 
every  facility  and  support  was  given  by  the  king  towards 
the  raising  of  an  orniy  fur  his  brother:  at  the  head  of  this 
the  duke  uf  Anjou  marched  against  don  John  of  Austria. 
He  had  at  first  some  success,  but  nut  being  so  well  received 
by  the  ncmings  as  he  expected,  his  career  of  conquest  was 
suspended.  In  pursuance  uf  the  other  part  of  bis  scheme, 
he  had  deputed  to  Elizabeth  his  envoy,  Simier.  The 
French  manners  and  gallantry  of  this  personage  quite  won 
tho  English  queen,  who  threw  off  much  of  her  habitual 
prudery,  and  l>cgan  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  marry*  I 
ing  Anjou.  She  made  him  a present  of  a considerable  j 
R'.i’n  of  money,  and  went  so  far  that  articles  of  marriage  I 
were  drawn  up.  Fortune  seemed  on  all  sides  to  favour  I 
tho  duke.  I 


He  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1681, 
and  took  possession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  tho  prince  of 
Parma.  Thus,  crowned  with  honour,  the  duko  ii&siened 
over  to  England  to  terminate  in  person  his  suit  with  the 
queem.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm  than  his 
reception.  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  nand  of  Elizabeth, 
she  substituted  the  English  custom  of  offering  the  mouth. 
Agreements  of  the  closest  alliance  were  concluded,  and  in 
token  of  her  affection  she  gave  him  a ring,  which  she  placed 
upon  his  hand  in  public.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gracioiM* 
ivess,  however,  clouds  began  to  arise.  Jx'U  ester  and  other 
counfellors  were  jealous  and  averse:  the  people  of  J»ii- 
don  grew  clamorous  in  their  dislike  of  a popish  prince,  a 
dislike  much  increasevl  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  which 
was  turbulent  and  licentious.  One  of  them  drew  his  dagger 
and  pursued  a foe  into  tho  private  cabinet  of  the  queen ; 
and  nearer  acquaintance  enabled  both  Elizabeth  and  tho 
English  to  form  a true  judgment  of  their  proffered  allies. 
The  queen  at  length  hesitated.  The  habitual  caution  of 
her  character  got  the  better  of  her  temporary  whim  ; and 
at  the  end  of  three  sleepless  nights  she  sent  for  her  suitor 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  by  demands  that 
amounted  to  a refusal.  She  wanted  Calais,  she  could  not 
tolerate  his  religion,  and  not  satisfied  with  her  own  argti- 
ments,  she  called  in  Hatton  to  repent  them  to  the  prince. 
The  duke  naturally  railed  at  the  inconstancy  of  women, 
especially  uf  the  English,  and  was  about  to  depart  instantly  ; 
but  Elizabeth  did  all  to  sotlen  his  disappointment  and  her 
own.  She  detained  him  for  months,  feasted,  and  promised, 
and  avoided  him  ; beguiling  both  him  anil,  perhaps,  herself 
with  hopes  of  a union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit. 

At  Icngtli  the  duke  of  Anjou  took  his  dcnnriuro  from 
England  to  govern  tho  Netherlands.  Bretl  up  at  tho 
French  court,  however,  he  had  no  idea  of  a soveroigit 
whose  authority  was  to  be  shackled  in  any  way,  either  by 
the  institutions  of  a country,  or  even  by  his  own  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  son  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  not  to  Im 
thus  rostniined.  The  duke  uf  Anjou  appeared  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Ncthcrland.s  with  the  deiermination 
h)  usurj)  dM|Kitic  authority,  and  trample  on  the  citizens  as 
well  as  tho  family  of  Orange. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  free  di.^play  of  popular  ami  personal 
independence,  ho  mistook  tho  rival  influence  of  tho  prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  tlie  citizens  m the  several  towns,  for 
insults  to  his  dignity  and  treason  tu  his  righi.s.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were 
allowcil  and  might  have  surcttevletl  with  tho  Flemings,  he 
formeil  a conspiracy  similar  to  those  which  disgraced  the 
annals  uf  France  at  that  epu<.'h.  He  proposed,  in  fact,  to 
seize  the  Flemish  funresses  by  incuiis  uf  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  bridle  tho  turbulence  of  an  inde|>cndunt  people.  Hut 
ho  nhsUiok  (he  character  of  the  jieopic.  Tlic  Flemish 
citizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere ; the  people  of 
Antwerp  especially  made  a successful  resistance,  and  not 
only  Anjou  himself,  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
united  force,  and  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  the 
country.  It  was  thus  that  another  prince  of  Anjou  hod 
caused  his  countrymen  first  to  be  detested,  and  then  driven 
fnim  Italy.  The  name  is  linked  with  tho  chief  political 
failing  and  chief  disasters  uf  the  nation. 

Prom  this  hour  the  duke  of  Anjou  sunk  ioto  insigni- 
ficance. Ho  was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to 
mingle,  or  to  have  inlliicncc  in  any  party,  or  in  any  struggle. 
Ho  cxpiretl  s*x>n  after,  in  1684,  at  Chritean  Thierry,  be- 
quoallung  to  his  royal  brother  his  creditors,  * whose  sub- 
stance and  tears  and  suffering,'  they  being  chiefly  his  own 
servants,  * he  dragged  with  him  to  the  grave.'  Such  were 
tho  words  of  his  testament.  His  brother  Henry,  in  lieu  of 
paying  tho  .'tOU.OOO  crowns,  to  which  his  debts  amounted, 
preferred  expending  *200,000  on  a pompous  funeral. 

ANJOUAN.  fSee  Amzouan.j 

ANKER,  a measure  of  wine  and  spirit.*,  particularly  uf 
the  latter,  formerly  in  use,  containing  1 0 old  wine  gallons,  or 
81  imperial  gallons,  that  is.  2310' 62  culiic  inches.  This 
measure  is  also  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  tho 
comparison  between  tho  ankers  of  difi'erent  places  is  in  the 
table  underneath.  A full  account  of  the  other  measures 
connected  with  it  may  be  found  in  Kelly's  Cambist. 


PUev.  Ank^rioaW 

Amsterdam  . . . 10’260 

Berlin 9*894 

Copenhagen  . . . 9 '960 


Aui,<'f  in  itn- 
|M>ri:ii  K-Uloiis. 

8'. 643 
H'246 
8*292 
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FUc*. 

AnkM  111  old 

Anket  In  im- 
tirHal  (-iinuns. 

Danzig  . . , 

. . 9-9(10 

8'250 

Hamburg  . . 

. . 9-563 

7*969 

Oldenburg 

. . 10-988 

9*157 

Pernau  . . . 

. . 10-233 

8*529 

Revel  , . . 

. . n-172 

9-310 

Riga  .... 

. . 10*333 

8*611 

Russia  . . . 

. . 9'738 

8113 

Rcitlerdam  . . 

. . 9 938 

8-332 

Riwti>ck  . . . 

. . 9*562 

7*968 

Stettin  . . . 

. . 13*700 

11*417 

Sweden . . . 

. . 10*372 

8*643 

ANKARSTROEM  (JOHN  JAMES),  n Swede,  bom 
in  ! 75S,  of  a family  then  recently  ennobled.  He  was  placed  ! 
in  the  kinK’s  guanls  as  ensiyit,  but  left  the  service  uhen 
only  Iwenty-foiir  year#  of  asje,  having  obluineU  tlio  honorary 
or  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  army  : he  then  retired  tu  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  the  countrv.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
early  di#satisHeil  withGustavuslll.  on  atrount of tlK* change 
that  king  had  effected  in  the  consliliition  of  the  country. 
At  the  Diet  of  1772,  Gustaviis  cuilailed  the  ]Kiwer  of  the 
senate,  or  high  nobility,  who  were  till  then  iw^se^-^ed  of  an 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  he  was  in  this  attempt  sup* 
poiteil  by  the  other  thn*e  orders,  especially  by  the  citizens 
and  (ho  peasants,  who  wero  tireil  of  the  irrespimsihle 
oligarchy  of  the  senators : but  the  king  having  thus  wrested 
the  p*nver  fnim  the  nobles,  look  it  to  himself,  and  rulwl  ; 
uhnoat  absolutely.  This  caused  u.’t  much  dissatisfaction  i 
amung  the  p«>pular  esUtes  as  his  former  measures  hud  1 
caused  among  the  high  nobility.  (See  Gustavus  111.)  An-  [ 
karelmem.  whodi«l  n(»t  himself  belong  to  the  high  nobility,  I 
seems  to  have  sympathised  more  in  his  political  discontent  ' 
with  the  iKipular  o^ers  against  the  ahsidute  power  attained  j 
by  the  king.  He  wa.s  accuse<l  of  having  spoken  agaiiikt 
the  king  Udbre  an  assembly  of  peasants,  and  althougli  the 
eharge  could  not  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  confined 
first  in  the  castle  of  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gothland, 
and  aflerwanU  transferred  to  other  fiirtresscs:  he  was,  how- 
ever. at  last  released.  Ankarstroera  was  present  at  SbK'k- 
holm  in  1789,  when  the  king,  aller  suppressing  the  K'liale 
and  arresting  the  must  refractory  members  of  iho  nobility, 
came  in  person  to  their  Chamber,  w hich  he  had  previously 
sun-ounded  with  hU  soldiers  in  order  to  force  them  to;i.ss«nl 
to  his  innovations.  Ankarstroem  spoke  with  groat  vehe- 
mence, even  in  the  king's  pre-cnce,  against  the  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  his  jmecch  made  a considerable  im- 
prcssiiuion  the  assembly.  Tne  execution  of  colonel  Htestko, 
an  odker  of  the  army  of  Finland,  who  had  opposed  tiic 
king's  onlcrs  and  rcfu>ed  tu  act  on  the  00'cnsivu  against  Rus- 
sia. on  the  gnuind  that  the  w ar  hod  not  lietm  sanctioned  by 
the  estates  of  the  kiniidcmi,  seems  to  have  filled  the  measure 
of  Ankarstro<*m‘s  resentment  against  Guslavu.s.  It  appears 
that  it  was  then  that  he  first  thought  of  murdering  the  king, 
without  being  connected  with  any  other  conspirators;  but 
fulling  in  afterwards  with  several  disafTocted  itubles,  among 
<»lliers  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  he  conmiunicatod  to  them  | 
his  purpose,  and  they  encouragotl  him  in  his  detcrmiiialKin.  , 
They  first  tried  to  seize  the  king  at  Gettii,  where  ho  hud  ■ 
convoked  the  Diet  for  17fl2,  but  Iwing  thwartc<l  in  their 
design,  they  at  la.sl  determined  to  strike  the  blow  at  a 
masked-ball  where  the  king  was  to  bo  present,  on  the  IGlh 
MoitIi,  17*J2.  Count  Horn  agreed  that  he  should  point  out 
the  king  among  the  crowd  to  Ankarstrocm.  Oustavus  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  note  warning  him  not  to  go  to  the 
ball,  but  he  disregarded  the  advice,  and  went  in  a domino 
dress.  As  ho  was  pacing  down  the  hail,  leaning  on  count 
Krsen  s arm,  Horn,  foUowcKl  by  Ankarstroein,  accosted  the 
king,  saying.  “ Gtxxl  dav,  fair  mask.”  At  these  wonls,  which 
were  the  signal  agreed  uiKm,  Aiikarj-lroom  fired  a pistol 
loadc<l  with  two  balls,  and  daiigen»u*ily  woundc<i  tho  king  in 
the  thigh.  He  was  nut  tlion  recoguized,  and  went  out  of 
tho  hall  iinraolosled.  After  tho  assembly  had  disper»etl,  a 
pistol  and  a dagger  were  found  on  the  floor.  The  armourer 
wimse  name  was  on  them,  dep  »m‘i1  that  ho  had  lately  sold 
tlicm  to  Ankarstroem.  who  was  then  arrested  in  his  house  ; 
on  his  first  examination  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture, 
hut  h<*  was  ntterwRuls  tri«i  before  the  onlinary  tribunals. 
Ho  Beknow ledgcfl  hi«  crime,  but  denied  having  any  ac- 
<s)mphces.  He,  however,  confessed  that  st'vcral  TH‘rsons 
knew  of  bus  determiiialiun.  Hu  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  whipped  with  rods  for  three  sucecssivo  day.s,  and 
then  tu  be  belicadod  after  having  Ills  right  hand  cut  off. 


The  king  had  expired  a few  days  after  receiving  fne  wound. 
Ankarstroem  went  to  the  scatVold  with  resignation  ; he  was 
then  only  ihirty  thrce  years  of  age.  Many  vithcr  persons 
were  arrested  and  tried ; two  of  them  destro\e<l  themselves, 
but  none  were  executed.  Counts  Horn  ami  Ribbing,  uml 
colonel  !-ilteatholm,  wero  banished  fur  life.  The  report  of 
Ankurstroein's  trial  was  published  at  Stockholm 

ANKI.AM,  a strong  town  of  Hither  Pomerania,  in 
Pru'isio,  lying  on  the  river  Peene,  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  (rrcifswald.  Its  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  u brisk  inter- 
course with  oUicr  countries,  and  it  possesses  considerable 
innnufucluroK  of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  lobacco.  By 
the  census  of  1 83 1 , its  population  appears  to  have  amounted 
tu  6286. 

Anklam  is  the  capital  also  of  a circle  of  the  same  name 
in  the  goxenmient  of  Stettin,  which  circle  contains  22,o(iO 
inhah'tants. 

ANNA  BOLEYN.  [See  Bolkyn.] 

ANN.\  COMNE  NA,  the  daughter  of  Alexius  Couuie- 
nus  U emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  Dec.  I,  l«83,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Altnmi,  a work  written  in  Greek, 
containing  tho  history  of  her  father  s life.  She  was  tho 
favourite  child  of  Alexius,  and  her  talents  were  sedulously 
cultivated  by  an  i*<lucalion  ccmprchcnding  the  study  of  elo- 
(]ueucc,  poetry,  mathematics,  natural  Si-ienn',  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  ;\ristolle  (see  her  preface  to  the  Ate.iiad)  ; 
and  the  v oice  of  loyal  admiration  siH>n  pronounced  (hat  her  ac- 
(luirenients  surpassed  those  of  her  most  skilful  masters.  She 
married  Nicepiiurus  Bryennius,  a man  of  high  birth,  and  of 
iiigh  lilcrarv  attninuicnU.  PreMiming  on  parental  partiality* 
she  sulicitvti  Alexius  to  name  her  husband  fur  his  successor, 
to  the  e.xclusion  of  her  brothers,  John  and  Isaac  : und  in  this 
attempt  she  was  assisted,  if  not  mainly  prcmipteil,  by  her 
mother,  the  empress  Irene.  P^e.^sed  on  this  subject,  tliu 
dying  emperor  uttered  some  allusion  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  which  drew  from  Irene  the  unfeeling  spei'ch,  * You 
die,  as  you  have  lived,  a hyp^tcrile.'  .Alexius  aied  Aug.  15, 
1 1 18,  and  John  Comnenus.  the  lawful  heir,  pos.sc>i»cd  him 
self  of  the  royal  signet,  and  became  master  of  the  jialace, 
and  of  the  empire.  Disappointed  ambition  drove  Anna  to 
conspire  against  her  brother  s life.  AU  was  prepanKl,  but 
fear  or  remorso  induced  Bryennius  to  absent  himself  ut  the 
moment  of  action;  and  in  her  passionate  disap|M>inl(nent 
the  princess  cxchumc<l,  that  ‘ nature  had  mistaken  the  two 
sexes,  and  endowed  Bn  ennius  with  the  soul  of  a wuman. 
Oil  the  discovery  of  the  medilaleil  treason,  the  life  and 
fuilune  of  Anna  became  justly  forfeited.  Her  life  wa.s 
spared  by  the  clemoiicy  of  John,  the  best  and  grculcbt  of 
the  Comnenian  princes ; but  her  palace  and  treasures  wero 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  njwn  a friend  of  the  emperor 
who  pnwed  how  well  he  deserved  favour,  by  declining  tho 
gift,  and  interceding  for  the  criinmal.  Tlie  guilty  prin- 
cess escaped  witli  no  further  punishment  than  a forreil  re- 
tirement from  tho  w'orld,  and  exclubiou  from  the  splendour 
and  intrigues  of  a court.  Tims  thrown  mi  herself,  she  re- 
lieved the  heaviness  of  her  solitary  hours  by  cuuuposing  the 
Alexiad,  a history  of  her  father's  life  and  reign  in  fifteen 
books,  from  1069,  twelve  years  before  he  ascended  tho 
throne,  to  his  death  in  1118.  .She  coinplcted  it  in  1 148.  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  Tlu)  Alfjriad  is  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  filial  piety  Niih  as  regards  the  person  and  the  fame  of 
.Alo.xius.  Aware  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
partiality,  she  professes  to  have  compareil  her  own  impres- 
sions. drawn  from  the  iiitimacv  of  relationship,  with  all  tliai 
had  been  said  and  written  by  the  most  com|)Ctcnt  judges.  She 
devribes  herself  us  having  lived  in  melancholy  solitude  for 
(ho  last  thirty  years,  without  hope,  and  without  fear,  for- 
gi'tteii  by  the  world  ami  forgetful  of  it,  and  de:‘lan*s  truth 
to  Ikj  mure  dear  to  her  than  even  her  father's  inetiiury.  But 
the  internal  evitlence  affonled  by  the  style  d<»c?i  noiV-nnfirtu 
these  high  pretensions.  The  book  is  uverluiuled  by  rhetori- 
cal display,  and  by  the  afTectation  and  misplaced  obtrusion 
of  science.  Individuality  of  character  is  lo<t  in  indiscrimi- 
nate p.ancgyric,  and  the  likench.s  is  rendered  suspicious  by 
the  barefaced  llattcry  of  the  portrait.  TJie  im»sl  curious  ami 
imprjrtant  part  of  Anna's  history,  as  of  her  father's  reign, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  first  crusade.  It  is  often  at 
variance  with  the  Latin  authorities,  and  on  no  point  more 
so  than  on  tho  character  of  Alexius.  The  corniiarison  of 
thc.se  cuntlicting  statements,  with  due  allowance  fur  the 
prejudices  of  each  parti,  affords  some  chance  of  uppruvi- 
matmg  to  the  truth. 

The  Alexiad  forms  a ]>art  of  the  collection  of  Byzantine 
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nisturiand.  The  first  complete  edition  of  it  was  published 
at  Paris,  1651,  by  the  Jesuit,  Poussiiies,  with  a Latin  trans- 
lation and  elussar)'.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
the  president  Cousin.  A series  of  valuable  notes  on  it, 
by  the  learned  Du  Fretnc,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
of  John  Cinnamus,  containing  an  account  of  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus.  There  is  a German 
trauslatiim  of  the  Alexiad,  in  the  historical  collectiun  of 
F.  Sdnller.  Jena.  1 7‘JU. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  the  czar  Iwan  or  John  I.,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  and  for  some  lime  his  aswxuato  on 
the  throne.  She  was  Ixirn  on  the  6ilt  of  Februarj',  (O.S.,) 
1694.  In  1710  she  was  marriwl  to  Freilenc  Williom,  duke 
of  Courlund,  who  died  in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  Peter  II.,  on  the  ‘i9th  of  Janu«rv,  1730,  witliout 
issue,  it  was  pretended  by  the  Dulgorouekis,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  the  ruling  favourites  of  the  late  monarch, 
that  he  had  left  a will  appointing  their  sister,  the  princess 
Catherine  Dolgoroucki,  to  whom  he  hud  been  betrothed, his 
suci’essor.  Thu  project  uf  raising  that  loily  to  the  tlirune, 
huuever,  inisinirritHl,  in  consequence,  it  Ls  said,  of  a want  of 
union  among  the  heads  of  iho  piwerful  family  by  whom  it 
had  Ixien  contrived.  The  din  hess  dowager  uf  Courland 
was  elected  by  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin- 
cipal military  officers  then  at  Moscow,  who  assembled  in  the 
Kremlin  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  who  should  wear  the  crown.  'I'hc  4>bject 
uf  the  persona  who  composed  this  meeting  unquestionably 
was  to  reduce  the  government  of  Uusaia  to  u limited  mo- 
narchy, or  rather,  perhaps,  to  an  aristocratical  form.  They 
did  n it,  liowever,  take  their  measures  with  cither  the  gtxxl 
nianagcment  or  the  b<ddncss  requisite  for  so  great  an 
undertaking.  For  tho  uresent  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
name  a successor  to  the  late  cm(>eror,  and  tho  duchess  .'Vnna 
was  untmiinuusly  fixed  upon,  being,  it  is  believed,  indebted 
fur  tiiis  pivferenco  to  her  resilience  at  so  great  a distance 
from  the  cupiUil  as  would  give  the  projeeturs  of  the  revolu- 
tion time  to  strengthen  tiicniselves  in  their  position  beforo 
she  could  make  her  apnearaneo.  Her  elder  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Mecklenburgn,  who  was  then  in  Moscow,  w.ih 
passe«lover  on  the  pretence  that  she  had  forfeited  her  claim 
to  the  throne  uf  Russia  by  having  marriinl  a furcigner.  TIte 
princess  Elizabeth  also,  tlie  daughter  of  Peter  tho  Great, 
whoafierwards  became  euipa'ss,  was  in  the  {uilace;  hut 
although  her  surgeon,  on  hearing  of  the  deatli  of  the  em- 
peror, ran  immediately  to  her  chaiiilier,  and  pressed  her  to 
present  herself  to  the  people  and  assert  her  title  to  the 
crown,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  room. 

Thu  Empress  Anna,  however,  was  not  simply  called  upon 
to  assume  the  ^acant  throne.  Seven  articles  or  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  invitation  that  was  sent  to  her,  to  which 
she  was  required  to  give  her  consent  before  being  per- 
mitted to  reign.  'Fhese  conditions  went  to  subject  the 
crown  entirety  to  the  power  of  the  nubility  : and  it  was  pos- 
sibly calculated  by  their  authors  that  Anna  would  at  once 
rejei-t  tliem.  To  take  her  by  surprise,  all  those  present  at 
the  meeting  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  hml  been  done.  One  individual,  however, 
the  count  Jugouzinski,  dcfenled  tins  scheme  by  sending  a 
courier  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  spite  of  the  guards  placed  on 
the  road,  contrived  to  reach  Mittau,  where  she  was,  just  in 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place 
liefore  the  deputies  from  the  council  of  state  arrived.  The 
tilvice  sent  by  Jagouzinski  was,  that  she  should  unhe- 
sitatingly promise  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  and  leave  (ho 
rest  to  him.  followed  this  counsel,  and  immediately 

set  out  for  Moscow. 

She  arrived  in  the  capital  on  tho  20lh  of  February.  For 
Q few  days  she  dissembled  her  designs.  But  on  the  8th  of 
March,  having  previously  made  alt  the  neccstary  arrange- 
ments to  M-cure  success,  she  assembled  the  council  of  state 
and  tho  senate  in  the  palace,  at  all  the  avenues  of  which  her 
guards  ha<l  been  stationed  w ith  tluhr  pieces  loaded,  and  dis- 
playing lielbre  them  the  papers  which  she  hail  signed,  de- 
clared her  promises  annulled  as  having  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  announced  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  all 
tho  Kussias,  with  the  full  authority  and  prerogatives  which  her 
ancestors  had  enjoyed.  The  revolutionary'  party,  struck  with 
surprise  and  consternation,  acquiesced  without  an  attempt 
Qt  resistance  : while  by  the  people  guncrally  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  taken  place  was  received  with  tumultuous 
ivjoiciDgs,  Thus  temunated  the  last  of  the  only  two  at- 


tempts to  limit  the  royal  power  which  ore  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Russia  ; the  former,  which  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, being  that  which  vms  made  in  1613,  on  the  election  of 
tho  czar  Michael  Federowjt/.,  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
house.  The  banishment  of  the  Dulguroucki.s,  the  disiuissM 
uf  the  council  of  state  and  the  noininaiioit  of  another,  ami 
the  remodelling  of  the  army,  (|uickly  followed  these  evenU. 
In  January,  1 732,  the  empress  left  AIoscuw,  and  took  up  her 
residence  at  Petorshurg. 

Oncoftho  first  acts  of  the  new  reign,  after  these  domestic 
matters  had  been  arranged,  was  to  enter  into  a treaty  with 
IXmmark,  with  which  ^Hivver  Russia  had  lieen  in  a statu  uf 
hostility  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Another  ta^aty 
was  also  booft  after  made  with  I’ersia,  by  which  several  of 
tho  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  wliich  hud  been  found  only 
sources  uf  expense  to  Russia,  were  restored  to  that  power. 
About  tlie  same  time  an  embassy  arrived  at  Petersburg  fnmi 
China,  being  the  first  which  had  ever  been  sent  from  that 
country  to  any  Kuru|)ean  court. 

This  peaceful  |)olioy,  luiwever,  was  soon  interrupted.  On 
tho  mil  of  February,  1733.  Augustus  II.  king  uf  Poland 
died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  and  the  tlrrec*  powers  of  Frunce, 
Au.s(ria,  and  Russia,  were  immciliately  embroiled  in  u cun- 
tost  respecting  the  succc*ssion  to  the  vacant  throne.  France 
supported  Stanislaus  Lescinski,  who  hud  formerly  Itc'eii 
king,  but  had  been  deprived  of  hU  crown  by  tho  n-sult  of 
thu  great  battle  of  PuUuwa,  in  17U9;  and  tho  two  oihor 
|H)wers  joined  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  thu  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  sou  of  the  late  sovereign,  afterwaids  Au- 
gu.slus  111.  Before  the  end  uf  the  year  Ku>sia  bad  mairhc<l 
a body  of  20,000  troops  into  Poland  ; and  on  the  2Jd  of 
February,  1731,  tlio  count  I-acy,  who  communded  them, 
sat  down  before  Danzig,  W'hidi  held  out  for  Stanislaus, 
ficld-iuarshal  Munich  soon  after  arrived  and  tu>«k  the  cuni- 
mand : under  whose  conduct,  notvithstauding  all  the  clforts 
of  the  French  to  raise  thu  siege,  the  town  was  forcc'd  to  sur- 
render on  the  30th  of  Juno.  Count  I^cy  w as  the  fullow  tng 
year  sent  into  Germany  to  assist  the  cmjiernr  Charles  \T. 

' with  a bnly  of  10,000  men,  who  advanced  fur  as  the 
Rhine,  and  woro  the  first  Russian  troops  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  Criiiic'ft  against  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  stepjics  he- 
tween  that  jieniiisula  and  the  Ukraine,  who  had  long  bouu 
in  the  hahit  uf  making  incursions  into  the  Russian  territory. 
This  led,  in  17.3G,  to  hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  war  was 
conducted  hy  field-marshal  Munich : and  the  pnncqiul 
opemlions  of  the  first  canijiaign  were  the  capture  of  Perccop 
on  thu  1st  of  June,  after  a short  attack,  and  of  Azof  on  the 
29th,  after  a siege  of  three  months,  by  count  Lary  \'anous 
other  places  of  less  imp:)rtancu  were  aUo  forced  to  surrender ; 
and  tlic  Turks  and  Tartars  were  beaten  wbcreiur  they 
sho\ve<l  themselves.  Tlie  oporatiims  of  the  next  season  were 
on  a lurgiw  scale.  On  thu  13th  of  July  the  town  ufUckza- 
kow  sumuidere<l  at  discretion  to  the  Russian  troops  alV-r  a 
Ismibardment  of  two  days,  the  victors,  however,  being  in- 
debted fur  their  speedy  sucev'ss  to  a fire  wliich  broke  out  in 
the  town  and  threuUmed  iu  destruction.  A subse<)uent 
attempt  of  the  Turks  to  recover  the  place  was  unsuccessful, 
after  having  cost  them  2U,0U0  men.  In  the  courser  of 
this  year  also,  Austria,  in  conformity  with  a treaty 
which  had  been  concludeil  between  the  two  powers,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Kuasia  in  this  now  war.  The  ojicnuiuiis 
of  the  emperor's  troops,  however,  were  as  unfortunate 
os  those  of  the  Russian  army  were  the  reverse ; and 
after  the  war  had  been  continued  in  these  circum- 
stances for  nearly  tw'o  years  longer,  in  tho  course  of  w hich 
time  the  most  important  event  was  tho  capture  by  marshal 
Munich  of  the  town  of  Chuckzim,  on  the  3ist  of  August, 
1739,  Austria  was  comiwUud,  on  the  ISlli  »f  Supluiuber, 
in  tho  same  year,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  hy 
wbicrh  «ho  gave  up  Belgrade  and  Servia  to  Turkey ; and  in 
consequence  Russia,  wlu:«e  troops  hud  now  pa.<i»ifd  the 
l*ruth.  was  also  a few  week.i  after  obliged  to  luuke  ]h'ace, 
and  to  rostoro  to  the  Turks  Ockzakow  and  all  her  other 
conquusU,  except  An>f,  the  fortifications  of  which,  hov- 
cver,  it  was  stipulated  should  be  dusliuyefl.  Tho  year 
before  the  question  of  the  Polish  .succession  had  been  settled 
in  favour  of  Augustus  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concludod 
on  tho  18th  of  September. 

The  jHjace  with  Turkey  was  proclaimed  at  Petersburgh 
on  tho  26th  of  February,  1740.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep 
tember  the  empress  was  token  ill,  and  although  no  appiv 
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hensions  were  entcrt«inc*l  at  first,  the  attack  soon  assumeU 
a seriou*  form.  When  she  found  herself  in  this  !«tale,  she 
proeectlcd  to  arraiu;e  the  sinfesaion ; and  on  the  IHlh  of 
Oc  tober,  the  prince  Ivvan,  the  son  of  Anthony  Vlrick, 
duke  of  Biunswick,  and  the  grandson  by  his  mother  of  the 
empress's  elder  sister  Catherine,  being  then  a child  only 
three  months  old,  was  publicly  declared  grand  duke  of 
Rusfti.a.  and  succe?i»«r  to  the  throne.  This  matter  having 
been  settled,  the  empress  d.ed  on  the  ‘iSthof  the  same  month. 

The  empress  Anna  had  x considerable  share  of  the  ability 
which  ha*  long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
The  manner  in  which  she  conducteil  herself  on  coming  to 
the  throne  slwwed  irreat  decision  of  character,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  managed 
throughout  her  reign  may  lie  taken  as  a general  proof  of 
her  superior  talents  and  judgment.  She  was  not,  however, 
a verj-  popular  sovereign,  owing  principally  to  the  many  acta 
of  oppressiim  which  were  iierpetratod  in  her  name  by  her 
favourite  n iron,  ns  he  called  himself,  his  true  name  being 
lUrren,  a minion  whom  she  had  raised  from  a low  condition 
to  he  genileman  of  the  chamber  in  her  court  at  Courland, 
and  whom,  having  brought  him  with  her  to  Russia,  she 
eventually  forced  the  nobility  of  Courland  to  elect  as  their 
duke.  Ihron  was  really  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  the 
M hole  of  the  nrign  of  Anne.  On  her  death-bed,  she  also  ap- 
pointed this  p«‘rson  regent  of  the  empire,  till  her  successor 
should  attain  his  eighteenth  year;  but  her  signature  to  the 
paper,  by  which  this  disposition  was  mailc.  is  said  to  have 
Lwn  obtaiiwl  partly  by  fmud  and  partly  by  force.  Binm  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  dignity,  haWiig  l>eforc  the  end  of  the 
ear  been  seized  by  a liody  of  conspirators,  and  soon  after 
inislK'tl  to  Siberia.  In  one  iin]M»rtant  respect,  Anna  did 
something  to  reform  the  gross  habits  of  the  Hussion  court, 
namely,  by  di>countenancing  and  putting  down  as  far  »» 
she  could  the  drunkenness  in  which  l>oth  men  and  w omen 
had  lieen  Hi-ruatoraeil  to  indulge.  Only  one  nobleman, 
prince  Kourakin,  it  is  said,  hod  her  permission  to  drink  as 
much  a.s  he  pleasesl.  The  empress  al&o,  although  there  was 
a great  deal  of  deep  play  at  court,  never  would  herself  play 
for  inonev.  Her  favourite  amusements  were  music  and 
theatrical  cntertaininciit*.  It  was  in  her  reign,  in  I73fi, 
that  the  first  Italian  opc^ra  was  playwl  at  Pclersburgli.  In 
173y,  the  famous  palace  of  ice  was  built  by  her  directions, 
cm  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Galitzin  with  a |)ca- 
«ant  girl,  the  newly-wedded  pair,  as  a |)ort  of  the  frolic, 
Ixfiiig  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  rooms,  all 
the  furniture  of  which.  inrlu«hiig  the  U-d  in  which  they 
slept,  was  of  iho  same  material  with  the  building  itself.  A 
full  and  excellent  account  of  this  reign,  and  especially  of 
the  military  evenU  bv  which  it  was  distingihshe<l,  has  been 
given  by  the  boron  <ie  Muustein  in  hi.s  of  Buttia 

from  1727  to  17-14.  An  English  translation  of  this  work 
from  the  baron  8 manuscript  was  published  in  1770,  under 
the  supcrintendciico  of  David  Hume. 

ANNABERG,  a town  in  llio  Erzgebirg  (ore-mountain 
district)  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  2S00  feet  ahuve  the  level 
of  the  sea,  containing  5500  inhabitonU.  It  has  consUlcnilde 
manufactures  of  colton-lace,  bobhinet,  and  riblxms,  and 
trades  in  silver,  tin.  cobalt,  and  marble,  which  it  receives 
from  the  neighbouring  mines  and  works.  Annaberg  has 
a handsome  church,  orplian  asylum,  and  high  school.  It  is 
about  thirty-six  miles  soulh-wcst  of  Dresden. 
ANNAGOONDRY.  [Sec  Bis«»AGHrR.] 

ANNAII,  a town  on  llic  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  34*  Ij'  N.  lat,  41*  50*  E.  long.,  where  the  river 
makes  a small  hend  to  the  north-east.  Opposite  the  town 
is  a line  of  cultivated  islands.  Hie  town  consists  of  a long, 
narrow,  winding  street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  lulls  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  This  nar- 
row strip  is  occupied  hy  the  town,  am!  ha.s  numerous  dale 
groves,  which  overhang  the  cUy  building.s.  The  town  con- 
tains about  sixteen  mills,  some  for  irrigating  the  grounds 
nnd  oUiers  for  grinding  wheat.  Annah  contains  the 
remains  of  four  anlient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
largest  island  ; there  arc  two  mosques,  and  a beautiful 
ininuret,  eighty  feet  high.  There  is  a laanufactury  of  coarse 
cloth  for  Arab  cloaks;  much  wool  U pn'pared.  and  some 
ration.  The  nurnWr  of  hoURcs  is  about  1800.  On  the  left, 
or  west  bank,  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  and  are  without  woo'I : 
the  boat-pa'-sage  is  along  this  bank  as  far  as  the  Ia.st  and  i 
largest  of  the  islands,  oppo>ite  in  which  the  rootleru  town 
terminate*,  and  the  remains  of  old  Aimah,  or  the  Atmlho  of 
Isidore,  commence,  co^e^ing  the  island  and  extending  east- 1 


ward  for  two  miles  farther  along  tl>e  left  bank.  Nitra 
is  pnK*ured  at  Annah,  or  near  it;  and  Tavernier  says, 
that  chalk  is  dug  in  many  places.  Annah  has  apparently 
always  been  a town  of  some  importance  from  its  position  in 
the  desert,  and  ser%'c*  as  a resting-place  between  Bagdad 
and  Alopiai,  and  Initwccn  Bosrah  alia  Aleppo. 

From  Annah  to  Aleppo  in  a journey,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  travelling,  of  about  106  hours,  or  15  or  1 6 days;  from 
Annah  to  Bagdad,  across  the  desert  of  McKopotamia.  5| 
days,  iliinerary  of  Isidorus  Chararenu*.  in  lludti4»rs 
Mmor  Greek  Gon<(s.;  Csptain  Chesiicy's  Rej^rt  on  the 
Euphratti  : London  Geog.  Joum.,  tol.  iii.) 

Annals,  in  Latin  Anmdex,  is  deriveil  fnun  * anr.us,'  a 
year.  Cicero,  in  his  second  Ixxik.  On  an  Orator  (De  Ortito'  e, 
chap,  xiii.,)  infonns  us,  that  from  the  commcnccmciH  of  the 
Roman  state  down  to  the  time  of  Fublius  Mucius,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Poiitifcx  Maximus,  or  high  prii*st.  an- 
nually to  commit  to  writing  the  transaction*  of  the  pa*t 
year,  and  to  exhihit  the  account  publicly  on  a tablet  (m 
albo)  at  his  house,  where  it  might  be  trad  by  the  people. 
Mucius  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  l>egiuning  of  tlic 
sevemh  century-  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  These  arc 
the  registers,  Cicero  adds,  which  wo  now  call  the  Annu/ftjt 
Maximi,  the  great  annals.  It  is  probable  that  these  annals 
are  the  same  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy  under 
tlic  title  of  the  Commentarii  Pontifrum,  and  by  Diunysiits 
under  that  of  the  GXrw.  or  Satred  Toldeti.  Cicero, 
Ixjth  in  the  pa-i-a'.’o  just  ouoled.  and  in  another  in  his  first 
Ixwk  On  Laws.  *Ifr  Loffious,)  speaks  of  tlicm  ns  being  ex- 
tremely brief  and  meagre  documents.  It  may,  however, 
l)c  inferred  fnmi  what  he  savs,  tbit  parts  of  them  at  least 
were  still  in  existence  in  bis  time,  and  some  might  bo 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Livy  only  says  that  most  of 
the  contents  of  the  PontiflTs’  Commentaries  were  lost  nt 
the  burning  of  the  city  after  it*  capture  bv  the  Gaul*. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  not  in  Livy's  lime  1.» 
be  found  in  a perfect  state  even  fn*ra  the  dote  of  that  e\eni 
(a.u.  363):  for  heisoAen  in  doubt  as  to  the  succe-rion  of 
magi*tru»es  in  sul»eqnem  periwls,  which  il  is  scarcely  to  Iw* 
>up})0*e<l  he  could  bavo  liceti,  if  accmplete  scries  oi'  the.-o 
antmU  had  been  preserved. 

The  word  aimaU,  however,  was  al8ou*e<l  by  the  Hom.in* 
in  a general  sense;  and  it  has  liecn  much  dispuUsl  am  *ng 
the  critics  what  was  Uie  true  distinction  between  aiinaU  and 
history.  Cicero,  in  the  passage  in  his  work  /V  Oratot'r, 
says,  that  the  first  narrators  of  public  event*,  both  amoiij; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  foUowe<l  the  same  iiuxle  of 
writing  with  that  in  the  Atwalrs  Mtixtmi ; which  he  fur- 
ther detwrihes  as  ixuisisling  in  a mere  statement  of  facts 
bnetiy  and  without  ornament.  In  Ins  work  />  I egthwt  he 
charnrtcrizc*  history  as  something  quite  distinct  from  this, 
and  of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  examidc  in  the  Latin 
language.  It  ladongis  ho  says,  to  the  highest  class  of  ora- 
torical com|)o*iliim  (njois  oralorium  muxime). 

This  question  has  been  considerably  jierplexed  by  the 
division  which  is  commonly  made  of  the  historical  works  uf 
Tacitus,  into  l«ooks  of  annals,  and  books  railed  histories. 
As  what  are  called  his  Annals  are  occupied  with  event.* 
which  Imppemnl  before  he  was  bom,  while  m his  Union/  he 
relate*  those  of  his  own  time,  some  critics  ha\e  laid  il  down 
as  the  distinction  between  history  and  annaU.  that  the  for- 
mer is  a narration  of  what  the  writer  has  himself  »een,  or  nt 
lea*t  been  contemporary  with,  and  the  latter  of  transaction* 
which  had  preceded  his  own  day.  Aulu*  Gelhus  (yoctes 
Aiiictr,  V.  IS)  has  stated  this  doctrine,  which,  alter  hi* 
manner,  he  has  endeaumred  to  support  by  a reference  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  hibtory,  from  tlie  Greek  i^ropiu., 
properly  to  inquire  in  person. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  is  quite  an  unfomKled  notion. 
Without  attempting  to  define  at  present  what  history  pro- 
perly is.  w hich  wid  l>e  more  conveniently  d>.me  under  the 
wor«l  itself,  we  may  venture  to  aHsuinc,  that  il  does  not 
mean  merely  memoira  of  events  by  contemporaries.  And 
il  i*  eijually  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  annul* 
which  should  make  it  exclusively  applicable  to  accounU  of 
past  ages.  We  doubt  if  Tacitus  liimsclf  ever  gave  the 
name  of  historie*  to  atiy  of  his  writing*.  If  he  gate 
either  work  a title  at  all,  more  proliably  lie  gave  to  botli 
that  of  annaU  only.  We  ratlior  think  it  will  be  found, 

1 that  wherever  he  menlions  his  historical  writings,  ho  refers 
I to  them  by  this  name.  It  is.  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
I certain  that  the  common  diviskm  either  originated  wiUi 
him,  or  was  evoa  recognised  by  others  of  his  own  age. 
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Tacilus  has  himself  in  one  passage  intimated  distinctly 
tvhat  Ik*  hiinscir  undersUxxl  annuls  to  be,  as  distinguished 
from  ULsfcjr)'.  In  hU  Annaht  (coinroynly  so  calleil),  lib.  iv. 
•ap.  71.  ho  htates  his  reason  for  not  giving  the  continuation 
snd  conclusion  of  a particular  narrative  which  he  had  com* 
inenced,  to  be  simply  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  laid 
hiuiMilf  by  the  form  of  comj^ition  he  had  adopted  of  rclat* 
ing  events  strictly  in  the  onier  of  time,  and  always  flnishiog 
»hase  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  another. 
The  substance  of  l\is  remark  is,  that ' the  nature  of  his  work 
required  him  to  give  each  particular  under  iho  year  in  which 
it  actually  hapjM*ne<l.'  This,  then,  was  what  "Tacitus  con- 
ceived to  l>o  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  as  a writer 
of  annals,  *to  keep  every  thing  to  its  year.'  Had  he  been 
writing  a history  (and  in  the  instance  quoted  above,  he 
insinuates  he  had  the  inrlinatinn,  if  not  the  ability,  for  once 
to  act  the  hUtorian).  he  would  have  considered  himself  at 
lil>crty  to  pursue  the  narrative  he  was  engaged  with  to  its 
close,  not  stopping  until  he  had  relolexl  the  winding  np  of 
the  whole.  But  rememlwring  that  he  pir»fcssed  to  be  no 
more  than  an  annalist,  he  restrains  himself,  and  feels  it  to 
be  his  business  to  keep  to  the  cientsof  the  year. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  on  some  other  occasions 
Tacitus  may  have  deviated  somewhat  from  the  strict  line 
wlikh  he  thus  lays  down  for  himself— that  he  may  have 
for  a moment  drop}ied  the  annalist  and  assumed  the  hie* 
turian.  If  it  should  even  be  contended  that  his  narrative 
does  not  in  general  exhibit  a more  slavish  submission  to 
the  mere  succession  of  years  than  others  that  have  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  historians,  that  is  still  of  no  con- 
sequence. He  may  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  more 
humble  name  of  an  annalist,  when  he  had  a right  to  the 
prouder  one  of  an  historian;  or  the  othor  works  referred  to 
may  be  wrongly  designated  histories.  It  may  be,  for 
instance,  that  ho  himself  is  as  much  an  historian  in  wliat 
ure  called  his  Annals  as  he  is  in  what  is  called  his  History. 
In  that  case  all  we  ran  s.*!)-  is,  upon  any  interpretation  of 
the  words  that  may  be  advanced  (except  indeed  the  foolish 
one  proposed  by  Aulus  Gellius),  that  one  of  the  titles  is 
wrong. 

In  lib.  iil  cap.  65  of  his  Annai.-.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  his  An>*nlt  to  givo  at  full  length 
thu  sentiments  and  opinions  of  individuals,  except  tliey 
Were  signally  characterized  either  by  some  honourable  or 
disgraceful  traits.  In  chap.  *22  of  tho  treati-sc  on  Oratory, 
aUnbulod  U>  Tacitus,  the  author  c.xprcsses  his  opinion  of 
tho  general  character  of  the  style  of  untient  annaU;  and 
(.Irm.i/.  xiii.  31)  he  carefully  marks  the  dUtinclion  between 
events  fit  to  bo  incorporated  into  annals  and  those  which 
were  only  adapted  to  the  Acta  Diuma.  Acta 

Diukna.J 

The  distinction  we  have  stated  between  history-writing 
and  annal-writing  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has  been  com- 
monly adopted.  An  account  of  events  digested  into  so  many 
snccessive  years  is  usuallv  entitled,  not  a history*,  but  annals. 
The  EccUsiaotirul  Annu/s  of  Baronins,  and  the  Annuls  of 
Scniland,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  arc  well- 
known  examples.  In  such  works  so  completely  is  the  sue- 
cession  of  years  considore<l  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  tlie 
narrative,  that  that  succession  is  sometimes  nrcsen’cd  ud- 
bruken  even  when  the  m'ents  tliemsclves  wouhi  not  have  re- 
quired that  it  should,  the  year  being  formally  enumerates) 
although  there  is  nothing  to  bo  told  under  it.  The  year  is 
at  least  always  slate<l  with  equal  formality  whether  there  bo 
many  events  or  hardly  any  t>  be  related  as  having  happened 
in  it.  In  this  respect  annaU  differ  from  a catalogue  of  events 
with  their  dates,  as,  for  instance,  tho  Paiian  ChronicU.  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  te  intimate  in  what  year  certain  events 
happened  ,*  of  the  former,  what  cvenis  bappcric<l  in  each 
vear.  The  bistorj-  of  the  Pelo))onnesiun  war  by  Thucydides 
has  tho  character  of  annaU.  Tho  events  are  arranged  dis- 
tinctly under  each  year,  which  is  further  divided  into  sum- 
mers and  winters.  All  political  reflections  arc.  for  the  most 
purl,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  various  commanders  on 
euoh  side. 

In  the  Uhfinisches  Museum  fur  Philnlogte,  &c.,  ii.  jahrg. 
2 heft.  pp.  293,  &c.,  there  U a dis»iuLsition  by  Niebuhr  on 
ll»e  distinction  between  History  and  Annals,  in  which  he 
liiiiiLs  the  tatter  nearly  as  has  been  done  above.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  definition  given  by  Aums  Gellius.  whicli  is 
illustrated  in  a manner  jn-rhaps  more  fanciful  undingenious 
than  convincing.  There  U a translation  of  it  in  the  Sixth 
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Number  (for  May,  1833)  of  the  Cambridge  PhUologteai 
Museum. 

It  scarcely  need  he  noticed  that  the  term  annals  is  popu- 
larly used  in  a very  loose  sense  for  a record  of  events  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  written — as  when  Gray  speaks  of 

* The  ihort  bd<]  •dbbIi  of  iIkt  poor ' 

III  the  Romish  Church  a mass  said  for  any  person  every 
day  during  a whole  year  was  antiently  called  an  aunal : and 
sometimes  the  same  word  was  applied  to  a mass  said  on  u 
particular  day  of  every  year.  (See  Du  Cange,  Ghssanutn 
ad  ^rriptnres  Med'urf  et  Infimte  Latinitatis. ) 

ANNAC»(30NDEY.  [Sec  Bisnaohur.} 

ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO,  a town  with  a furl 
liclongingtothc  English,  on  tho  Gold  (roost  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  ten  miles  cast  from  Capo  Coast  Castle,  and  six  miles 
east  from  tho  inter%ening  Dutch  fort  of  Nassau.  In  Mr. 
Bowelich’s  map  {Mission  to  Ashantee)  it  is  placed  in  5®  5' 
N.  lai.  and  5® -to'  W.  long.  The  fort  of  Annamaboe  is  con 
Kidered  to  be  the  strongest  on  the  coast.  It  is  of  a quadran 
gular  form,  and  is  built  on  u low  site  dose  to  the  shore,  the 
town  surrounding  it  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  coming 
flown  to  the  sea  im  both  smU*«  of  it.  The  direction  of  the 
cv)u.«t  here,  it  will  l>c  recollected,  is  nearlv  due  cast  and  west- 
The  fort  of  Annamulioe  is  commande<l  by  an  oHicer  who 
holds  the  next  rank  to  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
According  to  Captain  John  Adams,  in  hU  Remarks  on  the 
Country  extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  River  Congo, 
(Svo,  182.3,)  tho  population  of  the  town  then  amountol  only 
to  3900  or  40C0  )M.‘rs«)ns,mo8tot  whom,  he  says,  had  become 
opulent  fVom  thu  trade  in  gold  and  slaves,  of  which  this  fort 
hud  long  been  the  chief  mart.  Some  among  them  are  dc- 
seribe<l  as  acting  by  a sort  of  hcro/litary  right  in  the  capa- 
city of  gold-takcni  to  all  ships  that  arrive,  that  is,  of  func- 
tionaries u hose  business  it  is  to  manage  all  negotiations  and 
bargains  between  tho  traders  and  the  natives,  and  to  ba 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  gold,  by  a per  rentage  on 
the  amount  ofwhicli  their  seirices  arc  paid.  Mr.  Mereilith, 
however,  in  his  Account  of  the  Gold  Const,  (1812.)  «|>eaks»f 
(he  place  as  having  Ixwn  fiirinerly  much  more  populous.  Id 
1907,  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as  Iwlong- 
ing  by  their  js>sition  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  tot>k  part 
with  them  agniiisl  the  Ashantees;  in  conse<|Ucncc’ ofwhicli 
bfith  the  town  and  fo***  were  attacked  by  a va.st  body  of  the 
latter.  Al>out  10,006  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe, 
according  to  Mr.  Meredith,  being  two*(hinls  of  the  whole, 
were  slain  on  this  ocx'asion:  and  about  2000  more  of  them 
took  refuge  in  the  fort.  The  fort  was  hebl  by  a garrison  of 
only  about  thirty  men,  and  with  difficulty  withstoo<l  the 
assault  of  the  immense  host  that  encompa*sc*{l  it.  A ledge 
of  rocks  extends  in  front  of  this  town  a few  yar«U  from  the 
shore,  which  makes,  Captain  Adams  says,  a good  break- 
water. 

ANNAMOOKA,  island  of.  [See  Rottkrdam.] 

ANNAN.  [See  Cochin  China.] 

ANNAN,  a town  in  Scotland,  in  the  former  stewartry  of 
Annandulc,  and  in  the  countv  of  Dumfries,  79  miles  S.  of 
Edinburgh,  15.J  E.  by  S.  of  bumfries,  and  204  W.  by  N. 
of  Carlisle,  54®  59'  N.  lat.,  3®  14'  \V.  long,  of  Greenwich, 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Annoii,  not  far  from 
where  it  falls  into  tho  Solway  Frith.  Over  this  river  there 
was  formerly  a bridge  of  five  arches,  now  replaced  by  a more 
moilcru  one  of  three ; tho  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
250  to  300  tons,  to  within  half  a mile  of  the  town,  and  fur 
vessels  of  CO  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  forming  a good  natural 
horb*')ur.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  run.s  along  the 
principal  struct,  and  there  are  small  lanes  or  cl«)seii  leading 
to  the  right  and  left,  but  the  increasetl  size  of  the  place  has 
causetl  some  nosv  streets  to  be  buiTl.  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  good;  some  handsome  buildings  have  btN*n  lately 
erecteil ; and  tho  town  is  pave<l.  and  has  a neut  and  im- 
proving anpeurancc.  Tho  manufarturcs  carried  on  arc  of 
cnlUm  and  leather,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  tradu 
of  the  place  is  chiutly  coasting  trade:  there  being  little 
foreign  iHunincrcc,  except  fhc  annual  importation  of  a cargo 
or  two  of  British  American  timber.  Tlie  exports  are  grain, 
mall,  potatoes,  Imcon,  freestone,  and  Scotch  timber:  the 
imports,  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herrings,  salt,  colonial  pro- 
duce. and  general  merchandise  from  Liverpool  and  White- 
haven.* There  is  a frei'stone  quay  to  enable  vessels  to  lake 
in  or  discharge  their  lading,  lliere  is  a salmon  fishery  in 

• S«e  Appemlii  (o  Dr.  SiOfrt'f  AgnrMtrsl  Surtsy  cf  Dwmfii*i*htrt 
{Fdi»b.  ISiJj,  ftgm  which  U«fm  purtkuJlM  of  U>e  Uait«,w  Atuus  aiv  chfefly 
tokep. 
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tne  river,  aii<l  the  sea  yteMscixl,  lurltot.and  a variety  of  small 
fish.  The  Hm>  uf  the  tide  on  the  istahl  is  twenty -one  fe<‘t. 

The  parish  of  Aiinoii  extends  three  mfles  along  the  eonst, 
amt  eight  miles  iniaiul,  ami  hud  a [jupulation.  m IH31.  of 
50.33.  It  is  intorsiKTleil  hy  the  river.  It  yields  a consider- 
ahle  (fiiantity  of  potatoes,  and  contains  quarries  of  freestone, 
liraesUme,  aiid  graniic.  The  living  U in  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  and  Syiioil  uf  Dmnfries,  and  in  the  patronage  uf  the 
carl  of  Hupetoun.  There  is  a nourishing  academy  lately  csta* 
blished  and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  the  burgh  council. 

Annan  is  thought  to  Itavo  liecu  a Roman  station.  It  was 
held  in  fief,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandalc,  by  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  family  had  here  a stately 
castle,  uf  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  U|>un  the  sue- 
ce.ssiou  of  the  Bruces  to  the  throne,  Annan  became  a royal 
burgh,  and  it  now  returns  a member  in  conjunction  with 
Dumfries.  Sanquhar.  Kirkcudbright,  and  I.AX'bmabcn.  (.Sin-  i 
cluir's  Slutistiral  .■fccourU  of  Scothmd,  See.)  ' 

ANN. VN.  a river  of  Scotland,  wh'ch  rises  in  the  mountain 
range  that  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dumfries- 
shire. It  has  a general  southern  course  in  a long  narrow  j 
valley,  into  which  a mimbor  uf  small  lateral  valleys  open.  ' 
The  Mxiriit  Water,  which  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  river, 
nsc'»  in  l,o<*h  Skene,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet.  The 
whole  <‘oursc  of  the  Annan  is  |)crhaps  about  forty  miles. 

ANNAND-VLE.  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  alwvc 
river,  and  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries. It  foriucnl,  under  the  designation  of  the  stewartry  of 
Annandule,  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
ahire  of  Dumfries  was  once  dividml : the  others  were  the 
shire  of  Nllhsdule  and  the  regality  of  Rskdale.  A stewartry 
was  a district  governed  by  a sheriff  or  stewarj  appointed 
by  the  king. 

ANNA'POEIS.  a town  in  Marvland,  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  its  outlet  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
38°  57'  N.  lat.,  "6°  27'  W.  long.,  and  twenty-five  miles 
E.N.K.  from  Washington.  Aniiapilis,  though  only  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a p »nulation  of  about  2260,  has  l)eon 
the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  ever  since  1639.  The 
chief  building  is  the  slate-house.  The  total  tonnage  of  tho 
di.striet  of  Annapdis  up  to  December  31.  1931,  was  only 
3472,  enrtdled  and  lict-nsed,  of  which  332  was  emplou**! 
in  tho  coasting  trade.  ( Reimrt  on  the  Commerre  ami  Savi- 
gadon  o^the  Vmtetl  States,  'Id  Congrusy  'I'ltl  Si's^ion.) 

ANNA'l’OLIS,  a county  of  Nova  Sadia,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  province,  bonlering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  contains  six  U)wnslups.  and  returns  five  memt>ers  to  the 
nrovincial  parliament.  The  first  Euroinran  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  by  the  Kamch  in  this  quarter,  in  the 
year  1601,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Aimapdis  Royal 
now  stands.  Tlu-  Krtuudi  setUeu»ont  wascallal  Port  Rnal, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  Eiigiish.oncu  in  161-1,  and  again 
in  171 0,  by  cx|>ediltons  fitted  out  from  the  eolunius  uf  New 
England.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changal  to  Annapilis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anno;  at  the 
same  time  the  province,  which  had  l»ccn  callal  AeaiUa  by 
i1i«>  French,  hud  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
his  name  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1713,  and 
has  since  continued  in  British  possession. 

Tho  (own  of  Annapdis  remained  the  scat  of  tho  pro- 
vinci.nl  government  until  1 750,  when,  upiii  the  founding  of 
Halifax  by  Governor  Cornwallis,  the  government  ofliccs 
were  Iransferrud  to  the  new  town. 

The  town  of  Anna])olis,  situated  in  44°  4t>'  N.  lat.,  and 
65°  37'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a petiliistila  formed  where  llte 
two  rivers,  Aimupdis  and  Allen,  discharge  ihcmstdves  into 
Annapilis  Bay.  Since  tiic  bmhling  of  Halifax,  it  h.^s  lost 
Timch  of  its  importance.  The  gmeniment  buildings  and  f >r- 
tificarions  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is 
much  dimini-*hed. 

The  river  Ammpdis.whicli  rises  in  the  townshipof  Com- 
walh*.  King's  Cnunly.  runs  uamllel  with  the  Bay  of  Fundv 
for  aWut  seventy  miles,  and  fuILs  into  that  hay  through 
Diglw's  Gut,  having  pre\iuusly  expanded  into  a wide 
n-ituary,  calUrd  Annapolis  Bay.  Tlic  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  small  vessels  thnmgh  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  The  |>opulation  of  the  county,  at  the  census  taken 
in  1827,  was  14,061.  \Bouchette's  Britiih  Dominions  in 
A’>rM  Amvrirn;  Monsom'g  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia; 
jU'Gn’g‘ir‘»  firitiih  America.) 

ANNA'l’ES.  fVom  * annus,*  a year,  a sum  paid  by  tho 
p‘rsun  presented  to  a church  living,  l>ciag  the  estimated 
Valuu  of  thu  living  for  a whole  lear  It  U tho  samo  thing 


that  is  otherwise  called  Primitiro.  or  First  Fruits,  under  the 
la.st  of  which  terms  the  origin  and  history  of  the  payment 
will  Us  treated  of.  We  mnv  mendy  mention  here  that  the 
amount  of  Uie  annates  in  eiudi  cure  was  formerly  regulated, 
in  Engluml.  by  u valuation  of  Umefiecs.  made  by  Waller, 
bishop  of  Norwii’h,  under  the  din'ction  of  Pone  Innocent  IV. 
in  the  yisar  1254,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111  that  a new 
valuutiim  WHS  made  in  I2U2,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1, — 
and  a third  in  15.15,  in  the  ndgn  of  Henry  VIU.,  acctirding 
to  which  la?,t.  commonly  called  the  Liber  Regis,  or  King's 
BcM»k,  the  cliTg)  are  at  present  rated.  These  fines  went 
formerly  to  the  bishop  nr  the  po{>e;  but  on  the  king  being 
recognuied  as  head  of  the  church  at  the  Reformation,  they 
were  iraiisfcrrwl  to  the  crown.  Iti  tho  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
however,  they  were  given  up  in  England  to  form  a ftind  for 
the  augmentation  of  p>or  livingH.  In  Ireland,  until  the  art  of 
last  session  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  they  were  applicsl 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  repair  uf  churches,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  after  that  object  had  lieeii 
satisfied.  By  the  latc  act  the  demand  of  first  fruits  is  alm- 
lished  in  that  country,  ami  in  lieu  of  it  all  ecclc-viaslical 
incomes  above  a certain  amount  are  to  pay  yearly  a tax 
regulated  by  their  value.  In  Scotland,  by  an  act  passtnl  by 
the  parliament  uf  tliut  kingdom  in  1672,  the  heirs  or  exe- 
cutors of  every  holder  of  a spiritual  bencfico  are  allowed  the 
first  half-year's  slipnid  after  that  to  which  tho  incumbent 
was  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; and  this  Is  called  the 
Ann,  or  Amiat.  As  it  Udongs  to  the  executors  of  the  cler- 
gyman. and  not  to  himself,  it  can  neilher  lie  assigned  by 
iiim  during  his  life,  nor  seized  in  payment  of  his  debts. 

, [Se<^  First  Fhuits.] 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  Louis  Xlll.  of  Franco, 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  D>uis  XIV.,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  French  history.  Daughter  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  »ho  'bts-ame  the  wife  of  the  young  Louis  AlII 
in  the  year  1615.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  will 
and  policy  of  the  great  princes  who  have  governed  France 
have  always  been  vuntenudoil  by  their  queens  or  female 
favourites,  thus  exemplifying  the  witty  sayitigof  Louis  XI  V.'s 
CTamldaughter,  that  when  queens  reign,  men  govern,  and 
that  when  kings  reign,  women  eveiiluaHy  decide  the  course 
of  events.  The  great  Henry  IV.  of  t’ruiice  had  lor  lus 
darling  nnijecl  the  humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria.  His 
queen,  Mary  of  Mcdicis,  was  averse  to  this  policy,  ami  no 
si.ioner  wxs  Henry  in  his  grave  than  she  took  measmt's 
for  a reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by  a double 
marriage,  <me  of  which  was  that  of  young  Louis  Xlli.  w ith 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  administration,  however,  fell  in  a few 
years  into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit,  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  resumeil  Henry  IV. 's  views  of  humbling  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  tho  House  of  Austria.  In  this  he  instaiitlv 
found  an  enemy  in  Aime  of  Austria,  and  a struggle 
ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a queen, 
and  a queen  regnant,  was  oompellod  to  )iold,  os  long  be 
lived,  to  the  great  minister. 

Hud  Anne  been  a woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  pleas- 
ing charurter,  it  might  have  been  uthcrwi.se,  but  her  Spani-h 
education,  her  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  which 
only  covered  frivolity  of  thought,  olienatcd,  rather  tlmn  at- 
tracUNl  Louis  XIII.  Upon  this  feeling  Richelieu  worked,  and 
he  wds  able  at  once  to  inspire  lo^uis  with  dislike  and  with 
jealousy  of  his  queen.  Her  natural  attachment  to  her  native 
country  was  another  fault  which  the  cardinal  reprcs,-n(c<| 
us  a crime,  and  his  whL«pcrs  as  to  her  tierruying  intelh- 
genco  brought  u]Kin  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having  her 
|Hirson  searched,  and  her  pa|>ers  seized  by  the  jealon-H 
vigilance  of  officers  commissioned  by  Louis  hmiself.  When 
it  was  generally  knowRi  tliat  the  queen  was  in  disgra«v, 
and  was  the  object  of  Richelieu's  anger  and  mistrust,  this 
was  suflicient  to  rally  around  her  the  host  of  inalcoiiteut 
nobles,  with  Ga.stoii,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  head : 
they  Were  all  jealous  of  the  minister's  asremlency,  .md 
fearful  of  his  schemes,  which  menaced  the  remaining  inde- 
pendence of  the  uristm-facy.  It  dws  not  appear  that  .Anne 
was  more  privy  to  their  plan  of  resistance  and  rebellion  th.in 
she  could  have  avoided  being.  But  her  name  was  unavoid- 
ably implicated,  ami  the  artful  caitlinal  made  of  thU  a 
spcciou-s  talc  for  the  king's  ear.  He  represented  Anno  as 
ilisgusted  with  her  royal  hushiiiiJ,  and  endeavouring  to  got 
rid  of  him  through  conspiracy,  in  onler  to  plai'o  Gimton. 
duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  stead.  Louis  XIII.  hilly  believetl 
this  malicious  tale,  and  compelled  his  queen  to  appear 
. at  the  council-table,  there  to  listen  to  this  grave  charge  from 
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the  royal  mouth.  In  such  a situation,  Anne's  di|niity  of 
character  came  to  her  aid.  She  scorned  to  reply  direciiy 
to  such  a charge,  but  ubser\ed  contemptuously,  ' That  too 
.ittlo  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change,  to  render  such  a 
design  on  her  port  probable.' 

What  gave  most  force  to  Richelieu's  Ule,  was  the 
court  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  openly  paid 
to  the  queen  of  France.  Madame  de  Mottevifle,  Anne's 
attendant,  who  has  written  the  memoir  of  her  life,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  arrogant  passion  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  confesses  that  the  suit  of  the  English  duke 
pleaseil  the  queen's  vanity,  if  it  did  not  touch  her  heart. 
On  one  occasion,  after  having  taken  leave  on  hU  return  to 
London,  he  hurried  back  from  Amiens,  found  his  way  into 
the  (|ueen's  sleeping-room,  where  it  was  usual  for  her  to 
receive  visits,  iiung  himself  on  hU  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  a passion  that  shocked  the  attendants, 
as  passing  beyond  the  lioumla  of  etiquette.  Anne  gave  but 
a gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par- 
took not  of  her  bed  for  twenty*  three  years  after  their  mar- 
riage), Anne  was  not  insensible  to  the  chivnlric  attachment 
of  a noble  and  a statesman,  and  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  handle  to  malicious  insinuation.  At  all  events,  she 
remained  without  inliuence,  alienated  from  the  king's  affec- 
tions and  council,  till  death  took  away  monarch  and  minister, 
and  left  to  Anne,  as  mother  of  ttie  infant  monarch,  the 
undisputed  reins  of  power. 

There  was  tlien  n change  of  policy  similar  to  that  which 
hail  taken  placo  on  the  death  of  Iicnry  IV.  Mary  of  Medicis 
had  counteracted  and  abandoned  all  hts  schemes  for  hum* 
biing  Austria, by  making  peace  with  that  rival  power.  Anne, 
of  Austrian  blo^,  now  ^d  the  same,  from  hatred  to  Riche- 
lieu's mc.tiory,  as  much  perhaps  os  fh>m  family  affections. 
She  did  this  with  less  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary,  liaving 
the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  fur 
lier  minister  a man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who 
had  learned  his  address,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed 
with  his  disintcrestcilnuss  and  high  views.  Tliis  was 
Mazarin.  Anne's  selection  of  such  a man  fur  minister  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  her  di.>iccnimcnt.  As  a furuigiicr,  he 
was  completely  dependent  on  the  hand  that  raised  him ; 
and  consequently  there  was  less  datiger  of  his  becoming 
ungrateful,  as  Richelieu  had  been  to  Mary  of  Meduds. 
For  the  same  reason,  ho  was  unconnected  with  any  power- 
ful party,  and  the  queen  made  full  use  of  his  abilities, 
without  being  in  danger  from  his  lunbitiim. 

Anne  of  Austria's  policy  in  this  choice,  though  perhaps 
the  wisest,  was  still  not  the  less  fraught  with  danger.  It 
alienated  from  her  at  once  the  party  of  the  noblesse,  which, 
crushed  by  Richelieu,  had  made  common  cause  with  Anne 
in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its  head  to  claim  vengeance 
and  spoil.  Amongst  them  were  even  the  queen's  peculiar 
friends,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  a kind  of  favourite, 
and  the  duchess  of  Chevreusc,  the  bosom  companion  of 
Anne.  Mazarin's  advice  compelled  his  mistress  to  rc.sist 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former  partizans  ; 
ami  the  consequence  was  a general  conspiracy  ugain^t  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Beaufort  wo.s  sent  to  prison,  and 
madnme  de  Chevreusc  again  exiled.  Mazarin,  hku  his 

firvilocessor,  might  have  triumphed  over  the  noblesse  alone ; 
lut  this  class  now  called  to  its  aid  a new,  and  hitherto 
neglected  body,  that  of  the  citizens,  or  burgess-class. 
These  were  easily  inflamed  against  Mazarin  as  a foreigner, 
and  as  a financier,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
In  oildition  to  this,  the  great  offices  of  the  judicature,  which 
had  become  venal,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
or  citizen-class,  and  the  magistracy,  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  the  royal  edicts,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  citizens,  and  thus  a powerful  combina- 
tion was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
an  her  part  to  treat  the  magistrates  as  she  had  treated  the 
uko  of  Beaufort,  by  imprisoning  them,  gavo  birth  to  a 
popular  insurrectiou,  which  proved  successful.  The  queen 
and  court  were  for  a time  prisoners  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  mob.  The 
Spanish  pride  of  the  queen  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  necessity.  She  threateneil  at  first  to  fling 
tho  heads  of  the  captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather 
than  deliver  their  persons,  and  her  indignation  at  tho 
time  provoked  a {lowcrful  onemy  in  the  future  cardinal 
de  Retz.  But  she  wa.s  compelled  to  smother  both  pride 
and  auger.  The  people  had  their  will.  The  court,  how- 
ever, tiok  tho  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Paris 


and  recurring  to  arms.  A civil  war  commenced  between 
Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents  on  one  side ; and 
the  noblesse,  the  citizens,  and  people  of  Paris  on  the  other. 

One  might  think  that  the  advantage  in  such  a quarrel 
must  necessarily  remain  to  the  latter.  But  Aimc  and 
Mazarin's  address,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  came 
off  triumphant.  First  Uicy  rallied  a considerable  portion  of 
tho  army,  and  the  king's  name  was  to  them  a tower  of 
strength,  which  enabled  them  to  resi.«-t  the  fonnidahle 
rebelHoii  of  the  capital.  Tlic  Frim/itnim  too,  as  the  insur- 
reclionbts  were  playfully  callofl,  were  not  very  eurticsl  in 
their  relieliion.  Tlieix*  was  no  enthusiosiii,  no  fa4lalil■i^m. 
The  resistance  was  lathcr  the  effiTt  of  niuim  niury  iiiipa- 
tience  and  despite,  wliich  vented  Itself  in  epigrams  more 
than  in  deadly  missi.es.  The  young  noblcs.se  considered 
the  campaign  as  u frolic,  and  however  the  citizens  and 
magisu-ates  might  wish  to  obtain  a certain  measure  of 
political  freedom,  similar  to  that  for  which  England  had  so 
: lately  siniggled,  it  was  evident  that  the  nobles  looked  with 
I no  favour  on  such  schomes,  and  would  eventually  concur  to 
mar  them.  Seeing  this,  the  magistracy  determined  to 
bring  about  an  accommodittion.  It  was  no  easy  task.  A 
suspension,  or  rather  a cessation  of  hostilities,  wjg  prixluced 
by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned,  however,  for  Anno  wos  but  n cypher  witlwut 
her  minister;  and  the  war  again  broke  out.  The  court 
had  secured  a defender  ill  Turenne,  who  triumphcil  even 
over  all  the  valour  of  the  young  noblesse,  headed  bv  the 
great  Conde.  The  resilU  of  the  rclielhon,  and  of  Anno 
of  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes,  vanquished  in  the  field,  were  never  uflerwarU  able  to 
raise  their  heads,  or  to  offer  resistan(*e  to  the  royal  |H>wcr.  up 
to  the  period  of  the  great  revolution.  Louis  XIV.  is.  in  gene- 
ral, said  to  have  fuundeil  ahwiduto  monarchv  in  France.  But 
it  was  rather  the  blunders  anri  the  f'rivufity  of  those  who 
idly  espouaed  the  cause  of  freedom  during  that  monarch's 
minority  which  prorluccd  this  effect.  Anne  of  Austria's 
triumph  was  that  of  monarchy.  She.  or  at  lea^t  the  evenu 
of  her  regency,  contributed  far  more  to  it,  than  all  the  subse- 
quent imperiousness  of  I..outs  XI V. ; and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  administration  is  ono  of  the  most  iroi>urtant  in 
French  liistory. 

Anne  must  have  licon  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  not  only 
the  account  of  M.  de  Motteville.  but  her  pirlrait  in  (ho 
Vienna  gallery,  testifie&.  That  she  was  uiicha&te  dues  not 
appear,  iiotwithstamliiig  all  tho  arctisatioiis  of  her  story- 
telling times.  Though  nut  a woman  of  talents  she  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  her  regency ; aliove  all,  in  her  clmico 
of  Mazarin.  Her  influence  over  the  fate  and  the  court  of 
France  continued  for  a long  time ; her  Spanish  haughtiness, 
her  love  of  ceremonial,  and  of  all  the  pride  of  power,  were 
impressed  by  education  upon  the  mind  oi  her  son, 
liouis  XIV.,  who  bears  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  was  hers.  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  in  Uie  year  KifiC. 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  bis  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  l»orn  at  Twick 
enham  on  the  6th  Febniarv,  lo64.  She  wuse<lncaled  lu  me 
religion  of  the  Church  of  kngtand  ; and.  in  1GM;1,  was  mar- 
ried by  the  bishop  of  I.x)ndon  to  prince  George,  brother  of 
Christian  V..  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolution  in 
Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  to  the  dominant  party  of 
her  brother-in-law  William  111. : niid.  by  the  act  of  setilu- 
meut,  the  English  crown,  in  default  of  issue  to  \N  lilium  ami 
Marv,  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  children.  During  the 
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rcijjn  of  William  she  api^are  to  hove  lived  in  much  di«>om* 
Ibrt.  neiflectcd  by  her  oistcr.  and  treated  «ith  coldness  by 
the  king;  and  she  sustained  the  heavier  affliction  oflosing 
nil  her  children  in  infancy,  except  one  sun,  the  duke  uf 
Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  This 
event,  as  well  as  Ibc  previous  death  of  queen  Mary,  ren- 
dered an  ahenstion  in  the  act  of  settlement  ncces^^ary  : and 
the  princess  Sophia,  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her 
descendants  being  Protestants,  were  declared  next  heirs  to 
the  throne,  in  default  of  direct  heirs  to  William  and  his 
sister-indaw  Anne.  [See  Ssttlement,  Act  op.]  The 
exiled  king  .lames  II.  died  on  the  16th  November,  1701  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  having  recognised  the  claims  of 
James  8 son  to  the  English  throne,  William  III.  commanded 
the  return  of  his  ambassador  from  France,  and  dismissed  the 
French  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hos- 
tility between  France  and  England  had  arisen  in  the  recog- 
nition by  I.xmi8  XIV.  of  the  claim  of  his  grandson.  Philip  of 
Anjou,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Partition  Treaties  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Holls»nd.  in  169S  and  1700.  had 
otherwise  regulated  the  succession  of  Spain,  the  first  treaty 
declaring  Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
presumptive  heir;  and  the  second,  upon  the  death  of  Josi^ph 
Fenlinand,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
heir.  The  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  dierl  November  I, 
1700,  by  ginng  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjuu,  hail  mate- 
riallv  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  esiablUhed 
by  the  Peace  op  Ryswick  in  1697:  and  the  recognition 
by  France  of  this  testamentary  disposition,  in  violation  of  the 
partition  treaties,  united,  in  1701.  England,  Holland,  and 
other  European  powers,  in  the  determination  to  re.vist  an 
arrangement  which  seemeti  to  bestow  such  a fonnidahle  pre- 
]wnderance  upon  the  French  monarchy.  [Sin:  Hauub, 
Ai.liance  op.J 

Under  these  circumstances,  Anne  asccndoil  the  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  William  111.,  on  the  9lh  March,  170‘J. 
The  hostility  between  the  whig  and  tory  faction  at  home, 
which  went  on  increasing  in  nolcncc  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencemont  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  united  c^iniun  of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4lh  May, 
within  two  months  after  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  ELipire,  and  Holland, 
against  these  powers.  The  general  progress  of  this  memo- 
rable war  will  be  detaile<l  under  the  head  Succession,  War 
OP.  The  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Bavaria,  hv  which  the  military  glory  of  England  was 
raiseil  higher  than  at  anv  pcrUKl  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  will  be  described  in  the  life  of  Mari.borou«h  : 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  arms  in  Spain  under 
lunl  Heterhorough  will  bo  found  in  the  notice  of  that 
singular  commander;  and  tlie  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  of 
which  the  most  signal  examples  were  the  capture  of  Gi- 
MRALTAR  and  Port  Mahon,  will  Ik*  found  in  our  accounts 
of  those  places ; and  in  the  biographies  of  the  English 
admirnls,  Lkakr,  Rooks.  Shovel,  and  Stanhope. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  com- 
pleted on  the  27th  July,  1706,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  the  progress  and  con- 
sequences will  bo  detailed  in  their  proper  place,  Scotl.vnd, 
Union  of. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marll>orough’s  conquests, 
the  spirit  of  political  intrigue,  which  was  purbapa  never  mure 
fully  developed  than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Aime. 
was  stiflefl  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
war  of  the  succession  proceeded  with  few  indications  of  its 
being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity,  from  the  belief  that 
his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A formidable  party,  too.  had  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
dirine  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects— opi- 
nions which  had  expelled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  ami 
hod  placcil  Ills  rhildloss  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These 
opinions,  however,  wore  supposed  to  be  indirectly  enconragiil 
by  the  queen,  and  were  cxcecdmgl)j)opular  amongst  a pas- 
sionate and  unreasoning  iwople.  The  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sachkvkrkl  for  preacning  these  opinions, — ’his  mild 
unishmcnl,  which  had  the  effect  of  a real  acquittal, — and 
is  sulisequent  triumphant  progress  through  the  kingdom, 
ftirnished  an  unerring  presage  of  violent  cliangcs.  In  the 
elections  of  1 7 1 0 the  tory  supremacy  was  established.  The 


duchess  of  Marldorough,  to  whose  talents  and  decision 
of  character  the  queen  had  long  submitteil,  was  thrust  out 
by  (he  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Mash  am.  The  ministry  of 
Godolphin  and  Stnurkland  was  displaced  by  that  of 
Rolinghkokk  and  Oxford.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  fmm  Marlborough  and  bestowe<l  upon  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  During  the  progress  of  these  convulsive 
changes,  which  must  have  been  distracting  enough  to  the 
quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  deprived  of  the  sympathy 
of  her  placable  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
died  on  the  2sth  Octolicr,  1 708. 

The  first  act  of  il>e  toty  ministry  was  to  enter  upon  ar- 
rangements to  bring  the  w*ar  to  a conclusion.  In  1711 
negutiaiiuns  were  entered  into  with  France,  amidst  the  ]m>- 
testatiuns  of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  these  negotia- 
tions, affix'  various  difficulties,  were  terminated  by  the 
memorable  treaty  of  April  11,  1713.  [See  Utrecht, 
Peace  of.] 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  succession  to  the  crotm  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. But  a suspicion  began  soon  to  prevail  that  the  queen 
and  a portion  of  her  govcniraent  secretly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  son  of  James  II.  The  minority  in  p;irlin- 
ment  attempted  Uj  cairv-  several  measures  which  wonhl 
bring  these  biipposod  partialities  to  a test.  The  queen 
was  compelled  to  invite  the  Klectress  of  Hanover  to  Eng- 
land ; and  upon  the  death  of  that  princess  in  June.  1714.  to 
issue  a proclamation  offering  a reward  tor  the  apprehension 
of  her  brother  should  he  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  a writer  in  the  Biographic  l/ni- 
ver$elie,  upon  the  authority  of  some  secret  memoirs,  that  tlio 
son  of  James  II.  at  this  juncture  clandestinely  visited  Eng- 
land, and  in  an  interview  with  his  sister  coticerted  measure,-- 
for  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Tlie  tor>‘  ininistry 
was.  however,  shattered  by  the  quarrels  of  Oxford  ami 
Bulinghrokc ; the  wings  carried  the  nation  along  with  tlioiii 
in  tbeir  denunciation  uf  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  had 
left  the  countrv' little  Ixisides  a barren  glory;  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  union  of  Scotland  threatcncHl  to  break 
out  in  open  insurrection.  The  health  of  the  queen  gave 
way  under  these  distractions.  On  the  20th  July,  1714,  she 
prorogued  parliament  fiir  a month,  and  falling  almost  iminc- 
^ diatoly  after  into  a state  of  weaknc-ss  and  lethargy,  died  on 
the  succeeding  12lh  of  August.  It  is  said  that  her  last 
words  were  an  expression  of  pity  for  her  brother. 

Tlie  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature.  It  pnxluecd  Addison.  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve, Pope.  Prior,  Steele,  and  Swift,  writers  of  a high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  particular  walks,  but  scarcely  to 
lie  compared  with  the  great  jK>ct*  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
or  with  a few  other  illustrious  names  of  a succeeding  gene- 
ration. such  as  Milton  and  Dryden. 

ANNEALING.  There  are  certain  substances,  more 
especially  glass  and  some  of  iho  metals,  which  on  sudden 
cooling  lifter  having  been  melted,  acquire  great  brittleness, 
and  in  the  case  of  gloss,  a disposition  to  tly  to  pieces  by 
moderate  changes  of  temperature,  or  slight  external  fon-e. 
This  is  remedied  by  annealing,  which,  with  respect  to  glass, 
consists  in  lieating  it,  Iwlow  the  point  at  which  it  softens,  in 
what  are  termed  annealins  ui'ctUt  the  glass  being  gra- 
dually removeil  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
furnace.  The  brittlencM  of  glass  has  been  attributed  to 
the  di.sturbance,  attendant  upon  the  hasty  cooling,  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  its  particles.  [Sec  Glass.] 

The  metaU  abso  suffer  remarkable  changes  ns  to  their  hattl- 
ncss,  touglmess  and  brittleness ; this  is  especially  the  cate 
with  iron  after  it  has  been  converted  into  steel.  The  alteration 
of  structure  which  they  undergo  is  not  thoroughly  understood; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  some  malleable  metals  which 
crystallize  on  cooling,  are  brittle  in  tbeir  cry  stalline  state, 
and  that  this  structure  is  nltercd,  and  they  are  renden-d 
touch  by  heating  and  rolling.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
with  zinc,  whicii  is  incapable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer, except  in  a slight  aegree,  without  cracking ; but  when 
it  has  been  passed  through  the  rollers,  at  a moderate  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  becomes  almost  a*  flexible  and  ns 
tough  as  copper.  This  change  mast  be  derived  fn,mi  sonic 
alteration  of  stnicture,  and  fresh  airangcinont  of  the  par- 
ticles which  must  be  considered  as  owing  to  u pivress.  if 
nut  identical  wiili  annealing,  yet  bearing  a strung  analogy 
to  it.  {Sec  Brass  and  Steel.] 

ANNECY,  an  cpiM-opal  city  of  .Savoy,  on  the  north  bark 
of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  stands  at  the  extremity  uf  a beautiful 
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jdftin  •UTTounded  by  deliftbtful  eminences  and  lofty  calra- 
rtous  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  M56  £.  feet  (Saus- 
tura)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  22  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Cliamb^i^'.  Annecy  is  the  principal  scat  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Savoy,  and  has  between  5000  and  6000  inha- 
bitants. with  establishments  for  cotton-spinning,  calko-print- 
ing,  and  a glass-house.  Some  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Lake  of  Annecy  washes  the  e<lge  of  the  town.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  nine  miles  and  a quarter,  and  its 
average  width  three.  The  greatest  depth  is  196  E.  feet. 
TbU  Tske  discharges  itself  by  several  canals,  said  to  be  Ro- 
man work,  all  of  which  unite  just  beyond  the  town  of  An- 
necy in  one  stream,  called  the  Thion,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Fier,  a tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

ANNE'LIDA  (Cuvier),  an  extensive  dinsion  or  class  of 
animals,  established  by  modem  naturalises  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Linnmus's  heterogeneous  claw  of  worms  (ccmier). 
It  was  Baron  Cutler  who  first  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
annelida  in  1802,  chieHy  <m  account  of  their  blood  being  of 
a red  colour,  as  in  the  leech,  and  circulating  by  means  of  a 
double  system  of  complicated  blood-vessels. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  annulus,  a ring, 
because  the  animals  arranged  under  this  division  always 
hare  their  bodies  formed  of  a great  num)>cr  of  smaller  rings, 
as  in  the  earth-worm.  Their  external  covering,  or  skin,  is 
toft  and  pliable,  and  their  bodies,  having  no  bony  skeleton, 
are  soft,  and  in  general  more  or  less  of  a cylindncal  form. 

The  annelida  are  for  the  most  part  oviparous,  but  the 
leeches  and  earth-worms  deposit  what  are  termed  capsules, 
or  membranous  cocoons,  containing  many  embrvo  young. 

There  is  little  variety  in  their  mode  of  life.  Some  live  in 
fresh  and  others  in  salt  water ; and  others,  like  the  hair- 
worm (Gordius),  are  amphibious.  Some  species  construct 
tubes  in  the  interior  of  stones,  or  in  shells,  which  they  perfo- 
rate, or  in  madrepores.  Some  sjiecies  again  form  calcareous 
cases,  or  cement  around  them  various  foreign  substances, 
|iarticularly  sand.  The  sedentary  species  are  timid,  and 
when  taken  from  their  retreats  ran  neither  escape  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  Errantia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fro- 
qtienlly  very  nimble,  and  can  defend  themselves  well  by 
means  of  their  bristles. 

'Hie  researches  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M. ..  avigny  did  much 
lu  produce  a clear  arrangement  of  the  animals  under  notice 
neeording  to  their  physiological  structure ; and  hence  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milne  Gfdwards,  who  have  moro  recently  in- 
vestigated the  structure  of  many  species,  have  in  part  adopted 
the  classification,  slightly  modified, of  those  naturalists.  They 
make  four  divisions,  groups,  or  orders,  each  differing  in 
structure  and  in  manners — the  Errantia,  the  Tubk-ola,  the 
Terricola,  and  the  Suctoria. 

Hie  Errantiti  (SereitUe,  Savigny,  i>or«Arane/iia,Cuvier) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  essentially  fitted  fur  walking  or 
swimming,  and  are  rarely  sedentary.  They  have  in  general 
a head  distinct  from  the  body,  with  antenmn  and  eyes. 
Their  mouth  is  furnished  with  a protractile  tube,  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  in  general  with  jaws. 

The  Tubicnla  (Cuvier)  are  essentially  sedentary,  and  live 
almost  uniformly  in  tlie  interior  of  solid  tubes,  which  their 
structure  forbids  them  to  quit.  Their  respiratory  organs 
are  usually  observable  on  a certain  number  of  the  segments 
of  their  borlies,  commonly  at  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
fleet  are  distinct,  though  sbort,  and  always  armed  with  hwks 
as  well  as  bristles.  The  head  is  not  distinct,  and  they  have 
no  eyes,  antennso.  nor  jaws. 

The  Terricolu  always  live  in  a hole  or  gallerv  in  llie 
ground,  and  are  without  feet,  instead  of  which  they  have 
some  short  bristles  to  aid  their  movoroents.  They  have  no 
distinct  head,  eyes,  autenme,  or  jaws.  The  mouth' is  always 
terminal,  and  sometimea  furnished  with  tentacles. 

The  Suctoria  differ  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  nei- 
ther fbet  nor  bristles,  and  by  being  furnished  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  with  a prehensile  cavity  or  sucker.  They 
have  no  distinct  head,  but  may  almost  always  be  obscr^'c<l 
to  have  eyes  and  jaws.  They  are  chiefly  parasites,  and  live 
at  tlie  expense  of  other  animals. 

ANNIBAL.  [See  Hannibal.] 

ANNIUS  of  Viterbo,  a well-known  Dominican  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  real  name  was 
Giuvanni  Nanni,  but  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
age  he  I,atinized  it,  and  dropped  the  first  letter,  in  order  tn 
render  it  more  completely  classical.  He  was  bom  at  Viter- 
bo, in  1432,  and  died  in  1502.  He  entered  early  into  the 


Dominican  onlcr,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Kusicrn  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  I.alin  languaires. 
His  works  are  voluminous ; the  most  remarkable  is  eniitietl 
Anliquilatum  Horiorum  p’otuimtiu  XVII-,  cum  Commrn- 
iariis  Fr.  Joannis  Annii  Vitcrbimsix,  in  folio.  Rome,  1 j'Jfi, 
several  times  reprinted.  This  culluction  professes  to  coniain 
a number  of  historians  of  high  antiquity,  Berusus,  Manetho, 
Myrsilus  the  Lesbian.  Fabius  Fictwr,  Marcus  Cato,  and 
others,  whose  works,  hitherto  unknown,  he  professed  to  have 
discovered  at  Mantua.  Thot  these  pretended  historians 
were  forgeries,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt ; whether  Annius 
was  deceived  or  the  deceiver,  whether  he  forged  them  him- 
self, or  suffered  from  credulity  and  w’ant  of  penetration, 
is  a matter  on  which  authorities  arc  divided,  and  which  it  is 
of  little  moment  to  discuss  now.  He  published  two  other 
works  which  excited  a great  sensation  from  iho  cirrum- 
stances  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  recent  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  entitled  Tractntus  tie  Imperio  Turrorum,  the 
other,  De  Futuris  Christianorum  Thnmphis  tn  Turens  et 
Sararmos  ad  Xystum  IV.,  et  Omnes  Pr\nH}>e»  Chnstianos, 
being  the  substance  of  a set  of  sermons  preached  by  him  at 
(jenoa  on  the  Apocalypse,  (tiiog.  C'niverneUe ; see  also 
Bayle  and  Moreri.) 

ANNIVE'RSARY,  the  yearly  return  of  any  rcmurkable 
day,  calldl.  in  old  English,  by  the  expressive  term  year-day. 

Anniversary  days  are  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
church  in  lionour  of  the  saints,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  ever)'  day  in  the  year.  Thu  long  catalogue  of  saints 
being  unknown  to  the  church  of  England,  anniversary  days 
arc  not  generally  made  a matter  of  religious  obser>'ance.  Some 
few  days,  unconnected  with  religion,  arc  however  still  noticed. 
The  hirtiwlay  of  the  reigning  monarch  is  very  generally 
celebrateil  by  holyday.s  and  rejoicings ; the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  has  U-en  rcMiued  from  oblivion  by  the  love 
of  school-boys  for  fire-works  and  the  pageant  of  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  the  oaken  liough  still  preserves  the  remembrance  of  the 
restomtion  of  the  Stuarts. 

literary  and  scientific  associations  generally  celebrate  the 
anniversarv'  of  their  original  institution,  and  socdal  partic.s 
are  still  held  in  domestic  life  on  the  birth-days  of  beads  of 
families : with  these  exceptions,  the  observaiico  of  particular 
days  hns  grently  declined  in  England. 

ANNO.  [See  Hanno.] 

ANNO  BOM,  the  smallest  and  most  southern  of  Iho 
four  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  aud  rises  abruptly  from 
an  unfathomable  depth  to  the  elei-ation  of  near  3000  feet ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous  mass,  the  heights 
are  of  a rounded  form.  The  ascent  to  this  peake<l  summit  is 
very  steep  and  dangerous,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
numerous  stones  which  cover  the  side  of  the  slope,  and  are 
in  a state  of  decomposition.  At  the  foot  of  this  height  U a 
small  shallow  lake,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  rr>und, 
with  a bottom  of  stiff  bluish  clay : the  water  was  found  to 
be  wry  sweet. 

Tlio  regular  winds  arc  from  the  S.W.:  less  rain  falls 
hero  than  in  the  other  islands  of  the  bight : the  rainy  sea- 
son is  confined  to  April  and  May,  and  October  and  Novem- 
ber. Tho  precise  character  of  the  climate  as  to  health  seems 
still  doubtful.  This  island  is  chietly  visited  for  supplies  of 
sheep,  goats,  pi^>  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas.  lemons.  Seville 
oranges,  &c.  Fowls  are  scanre.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
on  the  island,  but  tho  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes  it  dilli- 
cult  to  procure.  The  population  is  about  3UU0,  v.hu  liie 
chicHy  in  a large  village  near  tho  north-cast  point  of  the 
island,  off  which  is  the  only  tolerably  safe  road.stcad  (hr 
shipping  round  it.  The  natives  arc  quite  harmless,  lliuir 
bouses,  which  are  small,  are  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  tho  cocoa-nut  tree. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1473,  but 
is  now  governed  bv  a native  of  the  island,  who  is  totallv 
independent  of  the  i’ortuguese,  but  appears  to  have  no  grout 
authority. 

Anno  Bom  lies  in  1®  24'  S.  lat.,  and  about  fi®  K.  l-'iig. ; 
but  we  arc  not  able  to  stale  its  longitmlo  accurately.  Cape 
Lopez  is  the  nwircsl  part  of  Africa  to  Anno  Bom.  (Fiom 
Memoir  descriptive  of  Prince's  island  and  Anno  Horn,  by  tho 
late  Captain  Botelcr,  R.N.  London  Geog.  Joumtd,  vol,  ii.) 

ANNONAY,  a town  in  France  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  department  of  Ardeche,  at  tho  junction  of 
two  rivers,  thy  Diaunie  (or  Deoni)  and  the  Canche,  ivhose 
unitcfl  streams  How  into  the  Khonc,  from  the  right  bank  of 
which  Annonay  is  only  five  or  six  miles  distant.  The  town 
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itself,  vliich  is  neither  larj^  nor  handsome,  stands  on  the 
tonpuc  of  land  between  the  two  streams  above-mentioned,  by 
which  it  is  separated  fruiii  its  suburbs.  It  is  celebrated  fur 
its  pa()cr.  which  is  considered  tin*  l>esi  in  France ; and  it  also 
has  manufactories  of  cloths,  silks,  cotton,  wax.  and  leather. 
It  U the  busiest  town  in  the  department,  and  its  |K»puluiion 
has  risen  with  great  rapidity  until  it  has  surpassed  that  uf 
any  other  place  in  Ardecho.  In  the  Entyrhiji^lie  Meiho- 
dtque,  (published  in  1 it  is  called  **  petite  ville,”  (a  small 
to\vn.)  in  the  Dirtiondre  L’nivf^nelle  dela  France.  (1 S04,)  the 
inhabitants  arc  given  at  3800  : but  the  latest  authorities 
(MM.  Brun  and  Baibi)  raise  it  to  8000.  It  is  about  thirty- 
four  miles  in  a straight  line  north  of  Brivas,  capital  of  the 
department. 

Annonay  was  the  birth-place  of  MongolBcr  the  aeronaut, 
and  of  the  Count  Boissy  d'Anglais ; to  both  of  whom  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  bv  their  townsmen. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER.  The  earliest  English  publi- 
cation which  ho*  any  claim  to  be  considered  a.s  an  Annual 
Remitter  is  Edward  Chambcrlayne's  An^iue  Notitin,  or  the 
Preeent  State  of  England,  which  first  apjx'ared  in  1668, 
and  continucil  to  be  wmually  TCjmblished  with  llic  requisite 
alterations  till  the  year  1 703  fmdusivc.  But  this  work,  as 
its  title  indicates,  presented  merely  an  account  of  the  country 
in  its  existing  state,  with  lists  of  public  functionaries,  &c.. 
and  garo  no  register  of  occurrences.  Our  first  history  of 
the  year,  we  believe,  was  that  given  in  the  Political  State  of 
Plurope,  which  was  begun  in  1711  by  Al»cl  Boyer,  a French 
refugee,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  French  and  Eng“ 
litk  Dictionary.  Tliis  nublication  wa.s  continued  till  the 
year  1739.  Although  tnis  work  appeared  also  in  annual 
volumes,  it  was  renllv  published  in  monthly  numbers.  In 
1716  was  commenced  the  Historical  Register,  a quarterly 

fnibliralion,  which  in  like  manner  was  republished  in  vo- 
umes  at  the  end  of  e.ich  year.  The  regular  publication 
having  taken  up  the  history  of  public  affairs  only  from  the 
9lh  of  January,  1716,  two  volumes  were  printed  together  in 
1724,  containing  an  account  of  events  fnmi  the  last  day  of 
July,  1714,  up  to  that  date,  being  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  With  these  introduemry 
Volumes,  therefore,  the  Historical  Register  forms  n chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  from  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Tlio  compilers,  to  use 
their  own  words,  confine  themselves  to  mere  ‘ matters  of 
fact,  without  making  any  descant  thereon  either  of  ci>m- 
incndation  or  reprehensum."  This  work  also,  ab<iut  the  year 
1737,  began  to  appear  in  monthly  ntimbers.  The  change 
was  probably  a dying  effort,  as  the  volume  for  1738  was, 
We  believe,  the  last  that  appeared.  The  Historical  Register 
was  printed  and  sold  by  G.  Meere  in  the  Old  Bailey.  TTio 
price,  while  it  was  published  quarterly,  was  one  shilling 
each  part 

The  first  Annual  Register,  properly  so  called,  which  an- 
p^mrod  in  this  country,  was  tne  well-known  and  valuable 
work  which  still  continues  to  be  publisbe<l  under  that  title. 
This  work  was  projccto<l  by  Robert  I>xlsley,  the  l>ookseller, 
in  conjunction  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  wa.s  already  well- 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  ns  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Suhlime  and  Brautifut,  the  Findication 
of  Natural  Society,  and  other  anonymous  works.  The  first 
volume  of  Do<lslev‘s  Annual  Register  appeared  in  June, 
1759.  un*ler  the  title  of  The  Annual  or  A of 

the  Hiflory.  Politics,  omt  literature  of  the  Year  1758, 
printetl  for  R.  and  J.  LknUley,  in  Pall-Mull.  In  the  Preface 
arc  enumerated  the  several  points  of  novelty  in  respec-t  of 
which  the  work  is  conceive<l  to  have  an  advantage  over  its 
predecessors  : and  of  these  (he  first-mentioned  is  that  it  is 
an  annual,  and  not  a monthly  publication.  Others  are,  that 
it  takes  up  the  history  of  the  war  in  whicli  the  rountr)'  was 
then  engaged,  fn>m  its  commenremonl  in  1755:  that  it 
contains  a collection  of  state-p.vpcrs,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
torical narrative : and  that,  bv  its  miscellaneous  department 
and  its  notices  of  new  book.H,  it  unites  the  plans  of  the  mn- 
gazin«*s  and  reviews.  The  historv  in  this  vtdumc  consists 
of  seventy-six  pages  divitlc<l  int«»  t^iirteen  chapters,  the  first 
jseven  of  which,  running  to  thirty-two  pages,  are  <x-cnpie<l 
with  the  first  three  jears  of  the  war.  Then  follow  in  onler 
the  chnmiclc,  exhuiding  to  sixty-seven  pages:  the  collection 
of  stale-papers:  characters;  extraordinary  adventures,  in- 
cluding an  account  uf  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  confined 
in  the  Black  Iluic  at  Calcutta  in  June.  1756:  literary  uml 
miscellaneous  essays;  p'x^lry,  including  pieces  by  Akensido, 
William  Whitehead,  and  the  king  uf  Prussia ; and  lastly, 


an  account  of  remarkable  books  published  in  1758.  amonig 
which  are  Jortin  s Erasmus  and  Walpole's  Royal  andSohU 
Authors.  The  volume  consists  of  496  pages  in  all,  bcsidec 
Preface,  Contents,  &c.  Tliis  and  several  of  the  suceee<]jn^ 
volumes  were  so  popular  that  they  quickly  ran  through  five 
or  six  editions.  There  U no  doubt  that,  for  some  years,  the 
historical  nurmtive  was  written  by  Burke,  who  also  probably 
erlitwl  the  publication  and  sclectwl  the  rest  of  its  contents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  his  »cr\ices  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  the  volume.  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  has 
given  engraved  fac  simileh  of  two  receipts  signed  by  him 
for  two  sums  of  50l.  paid  to  him  by  IXidsley  for  the  Annual 
Register  of  1761,  the  first  dated  on  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  on  the  .30th  of  March  in  the  year 
following.  This  volume  was  not  publishcil,  as  appears  by 
tho  prefiico,  till  a later  period  than  usual  in  1 762.  These 
receipts  are  in  the  jK>»session  of  Mr.  Upcott  of  the  T/indun 
Instiliition.  Burke  toi»k  a groat  interest  in  the  rnnduel  of 
the  Annual  Register  almo>t  as  long  as  lie  lived  : and  Mr. 
Prior  states  tlial  much  of  it  was  written  from  his  dirtatioii 
for  about  thirty  years.  I.,atterly  it  was  written  by  a Mr. 
Ireland  under  bis  direction.  iTis  generally  boUcvtxl  that 
the  work  again  received  occasional  contribution*  from  Burke 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  ; and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  volumes  lielonging  to  that  period  arc 
written  with  remarkable  ability.  To  the  departments  above 
enumerated  were  afterwards  added  others  lu  natural  history', 
useful  pnij»x?ts,  and  antiquities;  together  with  lists  of  pro- 
motions. marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  pat<*nts : hut  some 
of  these  heads  have  lieon  since  discontinued.  The  difficulty 
of  bringing  out  the  work  within  six  numths  of  the  close  of 
the  year  ap|)car*  to  have  lieen  very  early  felt.  In  volume 
third  the  Chronide  has,  for  the  first  time,  a different  paging 
fr«>m  the  History,  according  to  the  plan  which  is  still  fol- 
lowed. having,  as  U stated  in  the  preface,  been  put  to  press 
before  tho  History  wa.s  ready,  in  order  to  cxjicdilo  the  uubli- 
catimi.  The  woi+-,  however,  gradually  fell  into  arre.v,  and 
at  length,  instead  of  some  months,  it  was  nearly  as  many 
years  after  the  events  had  taken  place  till  their  history  ap- 
pearctl.  Tlie  publication  was  in  this  stale  about  the  year 
1780.  Gri*at  exertions,  however,  w’ere  soon  after  made  by 
the  conductors  to  recover  their  lost  ground : on  one  occasion, 
two  years,  1784  and  1785,  w ere  compressed  into  one  volume, 
the  27lh  : and  early  in  18U1  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
publishing  the  volume  for  the  year  inmicrliatdy  prccetling ; 
thus  closing  the  **entury  with  (ke  work  eoniph^tcd  up  to  tliat 
dale.  Since  then  the  publication  has  prcx-ccrlcd  regularly 
at  the  rate  of  a volume  each  year.  Tlint  Ixst  puhlishc<i, 
being  the  Annual  Register  for  IR.32.  is  the  74tli  of  th© 
series.  Of  the  older  volunii’S,  several  have  been  reprinted 
of  late  years  in  onler  to  complete  sots.  An  index  to  the 
work,  from  its  commencement  to  the  year  1780  inclusive, 
wa-s  published  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  volume  for 
that  year,  and  has  been  several  limes  n.’printed ; and  in 
1820  a second  index  apiieured,  comprehending  the  former, 
and  embracing  also  all  llie  additional  volumes  up  to  that  for 
1819  inclusive. 

In  1781  was  published  the  first  volume  of  the  A’ctr  An- 
nual Register,  containing  the  history  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  wa*  pfojec.tetl  and  originally  e<liled  by  Dr.  Kipms  ; after 
whoso  Ueuth,  in  1795,  it  was  conductetl  bv  the  Reverend 
Tliornxs  Morgan.  LL.D.,  the  ciwdjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  tho 
prepanition  of  his  Biognq>hic(d  Dictionary.  Watt,  in  liU 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  stales  that  this  publication  was  at 
one  time  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good  : but  wo 
do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Olinthus  Gre- 
gory's life  of  that  goutleman.  The  New  Annual  Register 
was  continued  till  1 825,  but  it  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  its  predecessor  and  rival. 

Tho  Edinburgh  Annwd  Resister  was  commcnccil  in 
1 808,  and  was  coutinueil  at  lexst  til!  i S25,  We  liclievc  it  is 
no  longer  publishe<l.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
Work  were  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Soulhey  ; 
and  it  wa.s  throughout  conduetinl  with  great  ability. 

Other  works  of  Oils  description  are  the  Annual  Asiatic 
Register,  begun  in  1799;  the  Baptist  Annual  Register. 
first  edited  by  the  laic  Dr.  John  Uippon;  the  IHsiorical, 
Political,  and  Literary  Regifier  for  1769,  jwiblishcd  in 
1770;  and  the  Imperial  and  County  Amiiud  Resister  fur 
1810,  in  2 vols.  bvo.  1 S 1 1 . The  two  lost  nientiunwl  seem  to 
have  U'cn  dropped  after  the  fir>l  year. 

A French  work,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Annual  Re- 
gisters, was  eummenecd  at  Paris  in  1818,  under  tliu  title  rf 
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An/vutirg  Fitlnrique  Annufl;  and  thei  e is  also  t'le  American 
Annual  Register,  published  at  New  "York. 

ANNUALS.  By  this  name  ganlencra  desifmalc  all 
plants  which,  if  sown  in  the  sprinR,  will  llowcr,  perfect  their 
seed,  and  perish  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  season ; if  two 
seasons  are  generally  re<|uisile  for  this  pur|KHM*,  they  then 
call  plants  biennials— but  in  fact  thev  are  l>oth  of  the  same 
nature : annuals,  if  sown  in  the  aulutnn,  become  biennials ; 
ond  the  latter,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  go  through 
every  stage  of  life  in  the  same  year  ; the  only  difference  be* 
tween  them  is,  that  biennials  are  rallicr  longer  in  completing 
the  term  of  their  existence  than  annuals  are. 

Physiologically  considered,  such  plants  Iwlong  to  a much 
more  extensive  body  of  vegetables  tlian  U usually  supposed. 
Plants  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
ptfrish  after  once  producing  their  fruit,  ami  those  which 
continue  to  grow  and  produce  fruit  year  after  year.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  belong  not  only  annual  and  biennial 
herbs,  hut  also  many  palms,  the  agave,  and  several  other 
monoi’otylwlonous  trees. 

Tlte  usual  method  of  multiplying  annuals  is  by  their  seed. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  dispense  with  this  mo<le,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  by  cuttings,  care  only  being  taken  that  the 
part  used  for  a cutting  is  nut  in  a (towering  stale  ; in  this 
way  the  fugitive  beauties  of  such  plants  as  balsuras  and  the 
like  may  be  perpetuated.  Even  cui  umber  and  melon  plants 
nmy  Ikj  renovati-d  when  in  the  last  stage  of  decay  by  their 
young  branches  being  cut  oft*  and  made  to  put  forth  nK>ls  : 
anil  the  dilTeront  races  of  cabbages,  the  qualities  of  which 
can  w^arcely  be  preserved  by  the  precarious  plan  of  seed- 
saving,  may  he  carried  forward  from  year  to  yeai:.  (Sue 
Gart&ner»  Mnf^azine,  voi.  ix.  p.  2‘i6.) 

Gardeners  distinguish  annuals  into  two  Jtinds,  hardy  and 
tender:  the  first  comprehends  all  those  which  will  grow  if 
their  seinls  are  sown  at  once  in  the  open  border ; the  last 
uoitsist  of  such  os  reiiuiru  to  be  raised  in  artificial  heat.  The 
management  of  b.ith  these  is  so  simple  and  well  known  that 
little  requires  to  be  said  upon  the  subject:  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  p<iints  that  desct^  c to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to.  The  scetls  of  hanly  annuals  arc  apt  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  binls,  or  to  be  scorched  up  by  a continuance  of 
dry  weather;  both  these  arcklunta  may  be  prevented  by  in- 
verting over  the  patch  in  which  they  are  sown  a common 
flowLT'pot ; this  should  be  examined  daily,  and  as  soon  o.s 
the  plants  are  found  to  be  making  their  ap|H^urance,  it  should 
be  elevated  a little  by  resting  its  rim  on  two  or  three  pebbles, 
so  as  to  admit  air  and  light.  After  a little  while  the  plants 
will  be  fully  established,  and  the  pots  may  he  reinoreu. 

Two  things  only  are  to  he  observed  in  the  mnnagement  of 
lender  annuals  beyond  the  onlitmry  practice  of  every  gar- 
dener. Firstly,  they  should  not  be  raised  in  a very  high 
temperature  if  they  are  afterwards  to  be  planted  in  the  ojx*n 
air:  and  secondly,  the  seedlings  should  never  be  transferred 
from  the  seed-pan  at  once  to  the  open  ground,  but  should 
always  umiurgo  the  intermediate  operation  of  being  truns- 
ferreil  into  small  p».Jls.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  much  heat,  espcrially  at  night,  and  they  should 
bo  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  air  after  they  have  once 
rooted  in  their  pots:  unless  this  is  atlendeil  to,  they  become 
weak  and  what  is  calUsl  drawn  up  — 'Or  what  might  W c.tlled 
starved — for  this  well-known  appearance  ari.ses  from  the 
plants  nut  having  been  able  to  consume  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  arid  gus,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
matter  on  which  they  feed.  Plants  can  only  foefl  in  free  air  | 
and  bright  sunlight : iftherofore  they  arc  prcvcnte<i  from  doing  ' 
this  they  are  starved;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed.that  aco- 

fiiuus  supply  of  stimulating  muiiure  will  supply  the  place  of 
ight  and  air ; on  the  contrary',  it  will  but  augment  the  mis-  | 
chief  that  results  from  their  deficiency.  | 

ANNUITY  (in  t-iw)  consists  m the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  yearly  calculated,  and  charged  upon 
the  perstm  or  imrsonal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  I 
is  due  ; for  if  it  is  charged  Ufxm  his  real  estate,  it  is  not  an  ! 
annuity  but  a rent.  [See  Rk.tt.]  A sum  of  money  pay- 
nhle  occasionally  does  not  constitute  on  annuity  : the  time 
of  payment  must  recur  regularly  at  certain  statc<l  periods, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  those  pcrio<l8  should  he  at  the 
interval  of  a year  ; an  annuity  may  be  made  payable  quar- 
terly, or  half-yearly,  (as  is  very  generally  the  case.)  or  at  any 
other  aliquot  poitiun  of  a year;  and  it  may  even  be  made  pay- 
able once  in  two,  three,  tw  enty,  or  any  other  number  of  years. 

Under  the  Itoman  law,  annuities  were  chiefiy  such  as 
were  created  by  will,  constituting  a charge  u}>oti  the  heir  in 


favour  of  the  legatee.  (Sec  Thgett,  lib.  xxxiii.  tit  I . Domat'i 
Civil  Late,  2d  Part,  book  iv..  tit.  2,  see.  1.)  In  the  middle 
ages  they  we  e frequently  given  to  professional  men  as  a 
species  of  retainer:  and  in  mure  modern  limes  they  have 
been  very  much  resorted  to  as  a means  of  borrowing  money. 
When  the  person  who  borrows  undertakes,  instead  of  inU:- 
rcst,  to  pay  an  annuitv,  he  is  styled  the  grantor;  the  person 
who  lends,  being  by  die  agreement  entitled  to  receive  tlie 
payments,  is  called  the  grantee  of  the  annuity.  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  Continent  with 
the  revival  of  commerce,  at  a time  when  (he  advantages  of 
borrowing  were  alreaily  felt,  but  the  taking  of  interest  was 
still  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  fifteenth  century  contracts  of 
this  kind  were  decideil  by  the  popes  to  be  lawful,  and  wore 
recognized  as  such  in  Kmnce,  even  though  every  species  of 
interest  upon  money  borrowed  was  deemed  usurious.  (Do- 
mafs  Cieil  Law,  l»t  Part,  Inwk  i , tit  6.)  The  commer- 
cial states  of  Italy  early  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  their  example  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  national  debts  of  other  countries.  [See  National 
Debt.  Funds.  Stock.w.] 

An  annuity  may  be  created  cither  for  a term  of  years,  for 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  persons  named,  or  in  perpetuity ; and 
in  the  latter  case,  though,  os  in  all  others,  tlic  annuity  as  to 
its  sev'urity  is  personal  only,  yet  it  may  be  so  granted  as  to 
descend  in  the  »:imo  manner  as  real  property  ; and  hence 
an  annuity  is  reckoned  among  the  species  of  incorporeal 
heri'iiitaiuents. 

.A  pcrpirlual  annuity,  granted  in  considenitii-nof  a sum  of 
money  ^vam-e<l.  dift'ers  from  interest  in  this,  that  the 
grantee  ha.s  no  right  to  demand  hack  his  principal,  hut  must 
Ik*  content  to  receive  the  annuity  which  he  has  purchased,  as 
long  as  it  shall  pleiiac  the  other  parly  to  rontinue  it:-  but 
the  annuity  is  in  its  nature  rcdeeinahte  at  the  option  of  the 
grantor. — whoisihu-s  at  liberty  to  discdiarge  himself  from 
any  further  imyinent.s  by  returning  the  money  which  he  has 
borrowe<l.  It  may,  however,  be  agreed  between  the  parties 
(as  it  generally  has  been  in  the  creation  of  our  own  national 
debt,  wltich  eonsi&t.s  chiefiy  of  annuities  of  this  sort)  that  the 
redemption  shall  not  take  place  for  a certain  number  of 
years.  The  numlier  of  years  within  which,  aeconliiig  to  the 
present  law  of  France,  an  annuity  of  this  sort  (une  nmte 
constitutive  en  pcr|jetuel)  may  be  made  irredocmable,  is 
limited  to  ten.  (See  Code  Civil,  Art.  r.  09,  &e.) 

An  annuity  for  life,  or  years,  is  not  redeemable  in  the 
same  manner;  but  it  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the 
contract  tiiat  it  shall  be  redeemable  on  certain  terms  ; — or, 
it  may  afterwards  be  redeemed  by  consent  of  both  parties : 
and  where  the  justice  of  the  case  revjuires  it,  (where  there 
has  been  fraud,  fur  instance,  or  the  bargain  is  umvosoti- 
able.)  a court  of  equity  will  decree  a redemption.  Wbi*n 
such  an  annuity  is  granted  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced,  tiie  amnml  payimmts  may  l}e  considered  a.s 
composeil  of  two  {Hirtions.  one  being  in  the  n.ature  of  interest, 
the  other  a return  of  a portion  of  the  priiw  ipnl,  sot^leulaled, 
that,  when  the  annuity  shall  have  detemuned,  the  whole  of 
the  principal  will  bo  repaid.  Annuities  for  life  or  years, 
being  the  only  security  that  can  Ik?  given  by  jwrsons  who 
liave  themselves  but  a limited  interest  in  their  property,  are 
ftvqucntly  made  in  consideration  of  a loan.  Bi»kles  this  ail- 
vantago,  annuities  for  life.  ina.smueh  as  they  an^  attended  with 
ri.sk,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  usury  laws,  and  are  there- 
fw  often  used  in  onlor  to  evade  them  : the  li*gihlalure  has 
fur  this  reason  thought  fit  to  re,;uire  that  certain  formalitioH 
should  be  observed  in  creating  them.  It  is  enaetiil  (by 
.slat.  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  14t)  * That  every  instrument  by  whieii 
an  annuity  for  life  is  granted  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  execution  thereof,  there  shall  Ihj 
inrullcd,  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  a memorial  con- 
taining the  date,  the  names  of  the  parties  and  witncKscs,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract ; and  if  the  lender  iUk’s  not 
really  and  truly  advance  the  whole  of  the  consideration 
money, — that  U,  if  part  of  it  is  retunuKl.  or  U paiil  in  notes 
which  are  afterwar'ls  fraudulently  canecllwl,  or  is  retaimil 
on  prctciUK?  of  an.swering  future  payments,  or  if.  Udiig  ex- 
pressed to  be  paid  in  money,  it  is  in  fact  paid  in  goods,— the 
J)or.-<on  charged  with  the  annuity  (that  is,  the  borrower)  may, 
if  any  action  should  lie  brought  against  him  for  the  pay- 
ment uf  it,  bv  applying  to  the  court,  have  (he  insmiinenl 
cancelled.’  The  same  statute  also  enacts,  that  every  con- 
tract fir  the  purcha.<ie  of  an  annuity,  maile  with  a minor, 
shall  be  void,  ami  shall  remain  so,  even  though  the  minor, 
on  coming  of  age.  should  attempt  to  confirni  it  The  ptv- 
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Tiwom  of  llm  act  are  intended  to  Iw  confined  to  cases  where 
the  annuity  is  granted  in  consideration  of  a loan. 

Annuities  may  be,  and  verj’  frequently  are,  cn-ate<i  by  will, 
and  such  a beauest  is  considered  in  law  as  a general  legacy, 
and,  tn  case  or  a deficiency  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  it 
wiH  abate  pniportionahly  with  the  other  legacies.  The  pay* 
inent  of  an  annuity  may  be  charged  eitlier  upon  some  parti* 
cuUr  fund  (in  which  case  if  the  fund  fails  the  annuity 
cea-se.s)  or  U))on  the  whole  personal  estate  of  the  grantor; 
wluch  is  usually  eflcete<l  by  a deed  of  covenant,  a bond,  or  a 
warrant  of  attorney.  If  the  person  chargtnl  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  becomes  bankrupt,  the  aniiuilv  may  be 
pn>vc<t  os  a debt  befon.'  the  Commissioners,  ami  its  value 
ascertained,  according  to  the  pruvUiuiis  of  the  bankrupt  act , 
(6  Geo.  IV.,  e.  16,  s.  5*1).  The  value  thus  as^'erUuned  be- 
comes a debt  charge<l  upon  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt ; and 
hereby  both  the  bankrupt  aud  his  surety  are  discharged  from 
all  subsequent  payments. 

If  the  person  on  whose  life  an  annuity  U grante<l  dies  be- 
tween two  days  of  payment,  the  grantee  has  no  claim  what- 
ever in  respect  of  the  time  cU[>s(hI  since  the  last  day  of  pay* 
luenl  [see  AvroRTiONMitWT]  : from  this  rule,  ho.vevcr.  are 
excepted  such  annuities  as  are  granted  fur  the  maintenance 
of  the  grantee,— and  the  parties  may  in  all  cases,  if  they 
/luHise  it.  by  an  express  agreement,  provide  that  the  grantee 
shall  have  a rateable  portion  of  the  annuity  for  the  time  l>e* 
tween  the  last  payment  and  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose 
life  it  is  granted.  On  government  annuities  a quarter's 
annuity  is  pai<l  to  the  executors  of  an  annuitant,  if  they 
come  in  and  prove  the  death.  (See  Cumyn's  Ijigeil,  tit. 
Annuity:  Luroley  On  Awiuitua.) 

ANNUITY,  a term  derived  from  the  Latin  a year; 

signifying,  in  iU  most  getiurul  scn»e.  any  fixed  sum  of 
money  which  is  payable  either  y early,  or  in  given  portion* 
at  stnmd  perio^ls  of  the  year.  '/bus.  the  lease  of  a bouse, 
which  lets  fur  5b/.  a year,  aud  which  has  17  years  to  run,  i* 
to  the  owner  an  anmuty  of  50/.  for  17  years.  In  an  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  tenu.  it  signifies  a sum  of  money  payable  to 
All  individual  yearly,  during  life.  In  the  former  ra.se,  it  is 
<‘all<><l,  in  technical  luni'uage,  an  annuity  certain,  and  in 
the  latter,  a l\fe.  utt«i«7y. 

It  is  evident  that  every  beneficial  interest  which  is  either 
to  continue  for  ever,  or  to  stop  at  the  end  of  u given  time, 
such  ns  a freehold,  a lease,  a debt  to  be  ixvid  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, &c.,  is  containetl  under  the  general  head  of  an  an- 
nuity  certain,  while  every  such  intereat  whii  h terminates 
with  the  lives  of  any  one  or  mure  individuaU,  all  that  in  law 

called  a Ufe^estaie,  and  all  salaries,  as  well  os  what  are 
most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ihe  annuities,  fall 
untler  the  latter  term.  Closely  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  are  copyholds,  (which  see,)  in  which  an  estate 
is  held  during  certain  lives,  but  in  which  there  is  a pow  er  of 
renewing  any  life  yvhen  it  drops,  that  is,  substituting  another 
life  in  place  of  the  f»rraer,  on  payment  of  a fine— kvvkk- 
aio.vs,  or  the  interest  whicii  the  next  proprietor  ha.s  in  any 
estate,  &c.,  after  the  death  of  the  present — and  Ufe-inaurance, 
(see  Nsurancr.)  in  which  the  quc^lion  is,  what  annuity 
mu't  A.  |>ay  to  B.  during  his  ttfo,  in  order  that  B.  may  pay 
a given  sum  to  A.'s  executors  at  his  death. 

If  money  oould  nut  be  improved  at  interest,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  certain  would  simply  lie  the  yearly  sum  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  continue  to  be  paid. 
Thu.s  a lease  for  3 years  of  a house  which  is  worth  lou/.  a 
veor,  migh|  cither  be  bought  by  paying  the  rent  vearly,  or 
by  poying  30U/.  at  once.  A life  annuity,  in  such  a case, 
will  lie  worth  an  annuity  certain,  continued  fur  (he  average 
nuinl>er  of  years  lived  by  individuals  of  the  same  age  as  the 
one  to  whoin  the  annuity  is  granted.  But  if  compound  in- 
terest be  supposed,  which  is  always  the  case  in  ri‘al  transac- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  landlord,  in  the  rase  of  the  annuity 
certain  just  alluded  to,  must  only  receive  such  a sum.  as 
when  put  out  to  interest,  with  1 00/.  sublraeUnl  excry  year 
for  rent,  will  just  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  3 years.  To 
exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  that  money  can  be  improved 
at  4 per  cent.  In  Table  1..  in  the  column  hwnded  4 p.  c. 
(t  per  v'ent.)  we  find  2 775  opposite  bi  3 in  the  first  columu, 
by  which  ii  meant  that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
one  pound  to  last  .3  years  is  2*775/.,  or  2vaV^/.  The  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  UHi/.  under  the  same  circumstances 
IS,  therefon^,  277*5/.,  or  277/.  1U».  This  is  the  value  of  a 
lease  for  three  years  corresponding  to  a yearly  rent  of  lOO/. 
The  landlord  wlio  receives  this,  and  puts  it  out  at  4 pur 
cent,  will,  at  the  end  ol  one  year,  have  2B6/.  12*.  From 


tlii*  be  subtracts  100/.  fur  the  rent  which  ha*  become  due, 
and  put*  out  the  remainder  I^B/.  12*.  again  at  4 per  cent. 
Atthu  end  of  a year  this  has  incrcas^  to  l')G/.  2*.  lOJ'/.. 
from  which  100/.  is  again  subtracted  for  rent  The  re- 
mainder, 96/.  2#.  again  put  out  at  inteiost,  lieeomes 

at  the  end  of  the  year  99/.  19«.  9d.,  within  three  penev  of  the 
lust  year's  rent.  This  littlo  difference  arises  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  Table,  which  extend*  to  three  decimal 
places  only. 


Table  I. 

1 

t 

Falue  of  an 

Annuity  • 

f One  Pound. 

No.  o(  Ymt« 

3 |>.e. 

31  p.e. 

4p.c. 

1 

•971 

• 966 

•962 

•952 

2 

1-913 

1-9UU 

1-886 

1-859 

3 

2-829 

2-8U2 

2-775 

2-7-23 

4 

.3717 

3-673 

3-630 

3-546 

5 

4-5S0 

4-515 

4-432 

4-3->9 

r, 

5-417 

5-329 

5-242 

5-070 

7 

6-230 

6 113 

6 002 

5-786 

8 

7-020 

6-874 

6-733 

6-461 

9 

7-786 

7-Cl»S 

7-435 

7-108 

10 

H-.VIO 

8-317 

H-IU 

T-ni 

15 

11-938 

n-517 

11-118 

lo-:j80 

‘20 

14-877 

14-212 

13 -.590 

12  462 

25 

17-413 

16-482 

15-6-2-2 

14-094 

30 

19-600 

18.192 

17-292 

15-372 

40 

•23-115 

21-355 

19 •793 

17-159 

io 

25-730 

21-456 

21- 48-2 

18-256 

f • 

‘27-C7P 

24-915 

22-6-23 

18-9-29 

70 

29-12.1 

•26-000 

23-395 

19-343 

Furl 

cvtfrj 

33-33J 

28-571 

25-000 

20-000 

To  find  the  presimt  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  annura 
continued  fur  10  vears,  interest  being  at  5 per  cent,  look  in 
tbo  column  headed  5 p.  c.,  uud  there,  opposite  to  10  in  tlie 
first  column,  will  bo  found  the  value  7*722/.  or  7/.  14*.  Clt/, 
This  would  bo  cummunly  saki  to  be  7*722  yeur'i  purchate 
of  the  annuity,  r'ur  a cunvciiieiil  rule  fur  reducing  ducimals 
of  a pound  to  shillings  and  pence,  and  the  converse,  sou  the 
Penny  Magaxine,  No.  52.  It  may  also  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Taklks  II.  and  III. — F'»r  rniucing  f)ecimals  t\f  a Pound 
to  i^hiUiugt  and  Pence,  aiid  the  cutu'erse. 


Dec. 

(. 

Dec. 

#.  d. 

Dec, 

d 

•1 

2 

•01 

0 24 

•OOi 

■2 

4 

•0-2 

0 5 

•002 

•3 

6 

•03 

0 71 

•003 

•4 

8 

•04 

0 9] 

•004 

I 

•5 

10 

•05 

1 U 

•005 

H 

•6 

12 

•06 

1 24 

•006 

1 

•7 

14 

•07 

J 5 

•007 

1| 

•8 

16 

•08 

1 71 

•008 

2 

♦9 

18 

■09 

1 9} 

•009 

‘•'f 

(. 

Dw. 

d. 

Dee. 

/. 

Dtv. 

1 

•05 

1 

•Pt)4 

i 

•001 

2 

•1 

2 

•008 

9 

♦002 

3 

•15 

3 

■013 

I 

■0U3 

4 

•2 

4 

•017 

5 

•25 

5 

•02! 

6 

•3 

6 

-0-2.5 

7 

•35 

7 

•029 

8 

•4 

8 

•033 

9 

•45 

9 

•0.37 

10 

•5 

10 

-04-3 

11 

•046 

For  example,  what  is  *665/.  in  shillings  and  pence? 


Taulk  11.  *6 

is 

£0 

i -2  0 

‘06 

„ 

1 24 

■005 

•* 

u 

-GG5 

£\i 

13  3J 

Again,  what  is  17*.  lull/.  >o  dei-itnals  of 

a i^uud  ? 

Taulk  111.  i.‘u  10 

0 

is 

•5 

7 

0 

*35 

10 

•04  2 

»• 

*003 

£0  17 

10| 

*895 

These  ronvcr&ions  are  not  made  with  perfeiH  exactneas, 
00  only  three  decimal  place*  are  taken.  Tlie  error  will  never 
be  m ire  than  one  farthing. 
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To  use  Table  I.  where  the  number  of  yearti  is  not  in  the 
table,  but  is  intermediate  between  two  of  those  in  the  table, 
such  a mean  roust  be  taken  Iretween  the  annuities  bclunginc: 
to  Uie  nearest  years  above  and  below  the  pven  \ear,  os  the 
given  year  is  Wtween  those  two  years.  This  will  give  the 
result  with  suiTlcicnt  nearness.  We  roust  observe,  that  no 
tables  which  we  have  room  to  give  are  sullicient  for  more 
than  a first  guess,  so  to  speak,  at  the  value  required,  such 
as  may  enable  anyone,  who  is  master  of  t-oramon  arithmetic, 
not  to  form  a decisive  opinion  on  the  case  before  him.  but  to 
judge  a’hether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a moro  exact 
enquiry,  cither  by  taking  profcsMonnl  advice,  or  consulting 
larger  tables.  As  an  example  of  the  case  mcmionod,8upp«)sc 
wc  a<*k  for  tho  value  of  an  ajtnuityof  l/.  continued  for  12  years, 
interest  being  at  -I  per  cent.  We  find  in  Table  I.,  column  4 per 
cent.  For  10  jears  8MII 

„ li  line 

Difference  3*007 

Since  5 years  adds  3*007  to  the  value  of  tho  annuity,  every 
year  wilt  add  about  onc-liftli  part  of  this,  or  *6(J  1 , and  2 years 
will  add  alamt  1*20*2.  This,  added  to  8*111,  gives  9*3i3. 
The  real  value  is  muni  near  to  0*385,  and  the  error  of  our 
table  is  *07  out  of  0*313,  orabout  the  133rd  part  of  the  whole. 
Tho  higher  we  go  in  the  table,  tho  less  proportion  of  the 
whole  will  this  error  be. 

Tho  last  line  in  Table  I.  gives  tho  value  of  the  annuity  of 
If.  continued  for  ever:  for  example,  at  5 per  cent.,  tho  value 
of  1/.  for  ever,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a /N»r;Wurfy  of  I/.,  is  20/. 
This  is  tho  sum  which  at  5 per  cuut.  Yields  U.  a year  in  in- 
terest only,  without  diminution  of  tlic  principal.  Wc  see 
that  an  annuity  for  a long  tenu  of  years  differs  very  little 
in  present  value  from  the  same  continued  for  ever : for 
example.  I/.  rontinuc<l  Cir  70  years  nt  1 per  cent,  is  worth 
23‘39j/..  whdu  die  perpetuity  at  the  same  rate  is  worth 
only  25/.  Hence  the  present  value  uf  an  annuity  which  is 
not  tolicgin  to  l>o  paid  till  70  years  have  ela|>sed,  but  is  after- 
wards to  l>c  continued  for  ever,  is  1*605  nt4  percent. : which 
sum  impnivcil  during  the  70  years,  would  yield  the  25/. 
nc'ossnry  to  pay  the  annuity  for  all  years  succeeding. 

Tahlr  IV. — Amount  an  Annuitt/  of  One  Poutul. 

Y*.  S p.  r.  3j  I'.c.  4p. «.  Sp.  e. 

1 1-000  1-tmo  i-ooo  i-ooo  | 

2 2*0;10  2-U3r»  2010  2*0.'.O  I 

3 3-0!)l  3-106  31‘2*i  3-1.VI 

4 4-184  4-'2i:>  4*246  4 310 

5 5-309  .V362  5-416  5-5.T* 

6 fi-468  6-550  6-6.33  6-602 

7 7-662  7-779  7-898  8-142 

8 8-892  9-052  9-214  9-549 

9 10159  10-368  10-583  11027 

10  11-461  11-7.U  12-006  12-573 

1.5  18-599  19*296  20-024  21-579 

20  26-870  28-280  29-778  33-066 

25  36-4.59  .3S-9.50  41-616  47-7*27 

30  47-575  5I-623  56-0s5  66  4.39 

40  7S-401  84-550  95  026  1*20-800 

50  M2*797  1.30-998  15*2-667  209-348 

60  163-053  190-517  237-991  3.53-:)SI 

70  2.10-.591  288-938  364*290  5S8-5*29 

In  this  Table  we  see  what  would  be  possessed  by  the 
receiver  of  an  annuity  at  the  end  of  his  term,  if  he  pul  each 
year's  annuity  out  at  intercut  so  soon  os  he  received  it  For 
ox'aiiiplc.  an  annuity  nf  !/,  in  40  years,  at  S percent,! 
amounts  to  120  *8/.,  which  includes  40/.  received  altogether  , 
nt  the  end  of  the  different  years,  and  80*8/.  the  compound 
interest  arising  from  the  first  year's  annuity,  which  has 
been  39  years  at  interest,  the  second  year’s  annuity  which  has 
been  38  years  nt  interest  and  soon,  down  to  tho  last  year's 
annuity,  which  has  only  just  been  received.  When  the  an- 
nuity is  payable  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  its  present  value 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  in  the  preceding  Table.  . 
For  the  anmmani,  receiving  certain  portions  of  his  annuity 
siKiner  lhan  in  the  case  of  yearly  payments,  gains  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  interest.  Since  4 percent,  is  2 percent, 
lialf  yearly  and  1 pet*  cent  quarterly,  an«l  since  every  term 
contains  twice  as  many  half-years  as  years,  and  four  times 
as  many  quarters,  it  is  evident  that  an  annuity  of  100/.  a- 
year,  payable  half-yearly,  at  4 percent,  for  10  years,  is  the 
Home  in  present  value  as  one  of  5U/.  {Ktr  annum,  payable 
yearly,  at  2 per  cent.,  for  20  years.  Again,  100/.  a-yenr, 
p.ayable  quarterly  for  1 0 years,  money  licing  at  4 per  cent.,  is 
equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  25/.,  payable  yearly  fur  40  years, 
rnoney  Iwing  at  1 per  cent 

The  principles  on  which  the  calculation  of  life  annuities 


depends  will  be  more  fblly  explained  in  the  articles  Pkoiia 
j BiUTY  and  Mortamty.  loil  us  suppose  100  persons,  nil  «;f 
I the  same  age,  buy  a life  annuity  at  the.^aine  ofUco.  Ia*I  us 
also  suppose  it  has  lieen  found  out,  that  of  lUO  peraons  at  that 
age  10  tiie  in  the  first  year,  on  the  average,  10  more  in  ihe 
second  year,  and  so  on.  If  then  it  can  be  reUe<l  upon  that 
100  persons  will  die  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
average  uf  mankind,  or  at  least  that  in  such  a number,  the 
i longevity  of  some  will  be  compensated  by  the  unexpecleil 
death  of  nther.H,  the  fair  estimation  of  the  value  of  a life 
annuity  to  be  granterl  to  each  raav  lie  made  as  follows.  To 
make  the  question  more  distinct,  let  qs  suppose  the  bargain 
to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  183.3,  so  that  payment  of 
tho  annuities  is  due  to  the  survivors  on  new-vear  s day  of 
each  year.  Moreover  let  each  year's  annuity  be  made  tho 
subject  of  a separate  contract.  Tlic  first  question  is,  w hat 
ought  each  individual  to  pay  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
tlic  annuity  of  1/.,  if  he  survives,  in  1834  ' By  the  general 
law  of  mortality,  we  suppose  that  only  90  will  remain  to 
claim,  who  will,  therefore,  receive  90/.  among  tiiem,  the  re- 
maining lU  having  died  in  the  interval.  It  is  sutliricnt, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  claims  of  1834,  that  the  whole  100  pay 
among  them.  January  1,  1833,  such  a sum  as  will,  when 

Sut  out  at  interest,  (suppose  4 per  cent..)  amount  to  90/.  on 
anuacy  1,  1834.  This  sum  U 86*654/..  and  its  hundredth 
part  U ‘86654/..  which  is,  therefore,  what  each  should  pay 
to  entitle  himself  to  receive  the  annuity  in  1 834.  There  w ill 
be  only  80  to  claim  in  1835,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  lUO 
must  among  them  pay  as  much  as  will,  put  out  at  4 per 
cent  for  2 years,  amount  to  80/.  Tliis  sum  is  73*968/.,  and 
its  hundredth  part  is  * 7396s/.,  which  is,  therefore,  what 
each  must  pay,  in  order  to  receive  the  annuity,  if  ho  lives,  in 
I8i5.  The  remaining  years  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  sum  of  the  shares  of  each  individual  for  the  diffe- 
rent years,  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  his  life. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  term  vaitu  of  an  anm«7y,  it  is 
always  implied  that  the  first  annuity  liecomes  payable  at  tho 
expiration  of  a year  after  tlie  payment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

The  value  of  a life  annuity  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presumed  a large  number  of  persons, 
similarly  situated  with  the  buver,  would  die  off  successively. 
\'nrious  Tables  of  these  decrements  of  life,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  constructcvl,  from  observations  made 
among  different  classes  of  lives.  Some  make  the  mortality 
greater  than  oUicrs ; and  of  course.  Tables  which  give  a 
large  mortality,  give  the  value  of  the  annuity  stuallcr  than 
Ihose  which  sumvose  men  to  live  longer.  Tlinse  who  buy 
annuities  wnulu,  therefore,  be  glad  to  be  rated  according  to 
tables  of  high  mortality  or  low  expectation  of  life;  while 
those  who  sell  them  would  prefer  receiving  the  price  indi- 
cated by  tables  which  give  a lower  rale  of  mortality.  In 
insurances  the  reverse  is  the  case:  the  shorter  the  time 
which  a man  is  supposed  to  live,  the  more  must  he  pay 
tho  otfice,  that  the  latter  may  at  his  death  have  accumu- 
blnl  wherewith.il  to  pay  his  execulore.  We  now  give  in 
Table  \'.  the  values  of  annuities  according  to  three  of  tho 
most  celebrated  Tables. 

Tabls  V Prerent  Value  or  Purchase-money  of  a 
jAfe  Annuity. 


Northampton.  Cw1i*l<>.  Gov.  M.  Oor. 


Af*t. 

3p.e. 

4p.e. 

Sp.c. 

3p-c. 

4p.e. 

5p.  e. 

4p. «. 

4p.e. 

0 

12-3 

10-3 

89 

17-3 

14-3 

12-1 

5 

20-5 

17-2 

14-8 

23-7 

19-6 

16-6 

19-3 

20-0 

10 

20-7 

17-5 

15-1 

23-5 

19-6 

16-7 

18-8 

19*7 

1.5 

19*7 

16-8 

14-6 

22-6 

19-0 

16-2 

18*0 

19-1 

20 

18-6 

16  0 

14-0 

21-7 

18-4 

15  8 

17-3 

IH-S 

25 

17-8 

15  4 

13-6 

20*7 

17  6 

15-3 

16-9 

18-1 

30 

16*9 

14-8 

13-1 

19  6 

16-9 

14  7 

16-4 

]7ft 

35 

15-9 

14  0 

12-5 

18-4 

160 

14  1 

15  •; 

16-9 

40 

14-8 

13-2 

11-8 

17-1 

15-1 

13  4 

14-9 

16  2 

45 

13-7 

12-3 

111 

15-9 

14-1 

1*2-6 

13-8 

15  3 

r.0 

12-4 

11-3 

10-3 

14-3 

12-9 

11*7 

12-4 

14-2 

55 

11-2 

10-2 

9-4 

12-4 

II-3 

10-3 

no 

12  8 

60 

9 8 

9-0 

8-4 

10-5 

9 7 

8 9 

9-7 

113 

65 

8-3 

7-8 

7-3 

8-9 

8-3 

7-0 

8-2 

9 6 

■e 

6-7 

6-4 

6 0 

71 

6-7 

6-3 

C-8 

7-9 

75 

5-2 

50 

4-7 

5 5 

5 2 

5 0 

5-4 

6 1 

80 

3 8 

3-6 

3-5 

4-4 

4 2 

40 

3-8 

4-9 

85 

2-6 

2-5 

2-5 

3-2 

3-1 

3-0 

2 3 

3-8 

90 

18 

1-8 

1-7 

2 5 

2-4 

2 3 

13 

2 1 

95 

•2 

•2 

•2 

2-8 

2 7 

2-6 

-6 

10 

The  first  of  these  is  calculated  from  the  Northampton 
Table,  formeil  by  Dr.  Price,  from  obsen  atious  of  burials,  6iO., 
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at  Northampton.  As  coiiiparod  with  all  ulhcr  Tables  of 
authority,  it  Rives  too  hiRh  a mortality  at  all  the  younger 
and  mkltUc  srck  of  life,  uiul.  eunseijuently.  tix>  low  a value 
of  the  annuity.  The  second  is  from  the  Carlisle  Tuhle, 
formed  by  Mr.  Milne,  from  t»b»m'alion8  made  at  Carlisle. 
It  Rtves  much  less  inurtality  than  most  other  Tables,  and. 
therefore,  gives  higher  values  of  the  annuities ; but  it  hat 
since  been  proveil  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  life  among 
the  middle  elos-scs.  in  the  century  now  ending,  with  much 
greater  accuracy  than  could  have  been  supixised.  rantidcring 
the  local  character  of  the  observotjons  frv>ra  which  it  was 
derived.  The  third  table  it  that  instructed  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  from  the  observation  of  the  mortality  in  the  govern- 
ment tontines  and  among  the  holders  of  annuities  granted 
by  go>emmcnt  in  re<lemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
differs  from  the  funner  two  in  distingtiishing  tho  lives  of 
males  from  those  of  females.  Most  ubscn'ntions  hitherto 
piiblisliLHl  unite  in  confirming  the  fact,  that  females,  on  the 
average,  live  longer  than  mules,  and  in  the  annuities  now 
granted  by  government,  a distinction  is  mailc  aceonlingly. 
The  mean  l>etween  the  values  of  annuities  on  male  and 
female  lives,  arcording  to  the  Goventtneni  Tables,  agrees 
nrotty  nearly  with  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  the  same. 

For  the  mab'rials  of  Table  V.,  we  are  indebted  to  tho 
works  of  Dr.  Price,  on  Itecertionary  Paipiignis;  of  Mr.  Milne, 
on  .■imwiltft  and  Ititurances;  and  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Heport 
to  thg  Home  qf  Commons  on  Life  Annuities  \ to  all  of  a^ich 
wo  refer  the  reader.  The  tables  are  of  amrse  very  much 
abridged. 

To  use  the  Tabic  V.,  suppose  Urn  value  of  an  annuity  of 
100/.  a-ycar,  on  a life  aged  35,  is  require*!,  interest  being  at 
4 per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  the  actual  va  uo  of  money.  We 
find  in  the  column  marked  4 per  cent.,  opposite  to  35,  under 
the  Northampton  Tables  14  0.  under  the  Carlisle  16'0,  and 
under  tlie  Government  Tables  15*7  or  15*9,  according  as 
the  life  is  mule  or  female.  Tlicse  are  the  number  of  pounds 
which  ought  to  buy  an  annuity  of  I/.,  acconhng  to  these 
several  authorities ; and  taking  each  of  them  100  times,  wc 


have:-— 

Northarapton  Table  . . 140b/. 

Carlisle  Table  . . . 1600/. 

Government  Table  (males)  . 1570/. 

Government  Table  (females)  1690/. 


We  cannot  suppose  that  tho  annuity  could  be  bought  for 
less  than  would  be  required  by  the  Carlisle  Tables. 

To  Qnd  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a life  whose  age  lies 
Iwtwcen  two  of  those  given  in  the  table,  the  prot'e-ss  must 
be  followed  which  has  been  already  explained  in  treating  of 
annuities  certain. 

An  annuity  on  two  joint  lives  is  one  which  is  payable 
only  so  long  as  both  the  persons  on  whose  lives  it  is  bought 
are  alive  to  receive  it 


The  preco«ling  table  gives  the  results  of  the  Carlisle  and 
Northampton  Tables  on  the  value  of  this  spcHdes  of  annuity, 
interest  being  at  4 per  cent.  The  first  column  slums  tlm 
ago  of  tho  yuungtr  Ule.  and  tho  horizontal  headings  are 
not  the  age  of  the  elder  life,  but  the  excess  uf  ihc  age  of  Uie 
elder  life  above  that  uf  the  youi)|^T.  Fur  oxainnlu,  to  know 
tho  value  of  an  annuity  in  twujo'nl  lives,  aged  25  and  55, 
in  which  the  difference  of  age  is  30  years.  In  tho  Carlisle 
Table  ojifjosiie  to  25,  the  yoimgrr,  and  under  30,  the  dije- 
rence,  we  find  10*3;  and  S*h  in  the  Northampton.  For 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  l0l>/„  the  flrsl  tables  gite,  llicre- 
fure.  lost)/.,  and  the  second  b60/. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  on  tho  longest  of  two  lives,  that 
is,  w Inch  is  to  be  payable  us  lung  as  either  uf  the  two  shall 
be  alive  to  receive  it,  is  found  by  uildiug  togetiier  the  values 
of  the  annuity  on  the  two  lives  sc|taraiely  cutihidered,  and 
subtracting  tlie  value  uf  the  annuity  on  the  joint  lives.  For 
the  above  s|)ccie8  of  annuity  puts  tlie  ullke  and  the  parties 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  us  if  an  annuity  were  granted 
to  each  party  se{nrutely,  but  on  i*undilion  that  one  of  the 
annuities  sliould  be  retume*!  to  the  office  so  long  us'^both 
were  alive,  that  is,  during  their  joint  lives.  For  e.\utnple, 
let  (he  ages  W 25  and  55  as  iH'fure,  and  let  the  Carlede 
Tabic  be  cht^n,  interest  laiiiig  at  4 per  ctnit.,  we  have 
then : — 

Table  V.— Annuity  at  age  55  . . 11*3 

25  . . 17*6 

Sura  ...  28*9 

Table  VI. — Joint  annuity.  55  & 25  . 10*3 

Diffen’tm*  . . 18*6 

The  value,  therefore,  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  jier  annum  on 
the  survivor  is  18*6/. 

Tho  value  of  an  annuity  which  U not  to  be  payable  till 
either  one  or  other  of  two  persons  is  dead,  and  which  i&  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  the  survivor,  is  found  as  in  the 
last  case,  only  subtracting  rinV-r  the  value  of  the  joint  an- 
nuity, instead  of  that  value  iUelf.  In  the  precinling  tasc  it 
is  8 *.3/.  For  this  case  only  fliffers  tram  tho  pnH’eiling,  in 
that  the  annuity  is  not  payable  while  both  arc  alive,  that  is 
during  the  joint  lives.  Consequently  the  value  in  this  ease 
is  less  than  that  in  the  last,  by  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  joint  lives. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  to  be  iiaid  to  A.  from  and  after 
the  death  of  B.,  if  the  latter  should  happen  to  die  first,  is 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  A.  diminished  by  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  A.  and  B.  For  tho 
situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  (he  office  granted  an 
annuity  to  A.,  to  l>e  returned  as  long  os  liulh  should  live. 
The  ages  and  Table  lieing  as  before,  and  the  life  on  whose 
survivorship  the  annuity  depends  being  that  aged  25,  we 
have : — 


Table  VI. — Preeent  Valtte  or  Purrhase-money  of  an 
Annuity  of  \l.  o«  ttto  Joint  Lives. 


Carlisle.— 4 p.  c. 


Apt. 

0. 

IP. 

90. 

30. 

40. 

SO. 

fift. 

70. 

0 

8-9 

12-3 

U-7 

10-9 

9-9 

8 6 

6-6 

4-7 

5 

16-S 

lr,..5 

15-6 

U-4 

12  9 

10-5 

7-8 

5-0 

10 

170 

16-3 

15-« 

1.1-8 

12-0 

9-2 

6-5 

4-1 

15 

16*3 

15-5 

14-3 

12-9 

10-5 

7-9 

5-1 

3-0 

29 

15-6 

14-7 

13  4 

11-8 

9-0 

6-4 

4 1 

2-4 

25 

14*8 

13-8 

12-5 

10-3 

7*8 

5-0 

3-0 

2-6 

30 

13  9 

l-i-9 

11-4 

8-8 

6*3 

4 0 

2-3 

1-6 

10 

12*1 

10-9 

8*6 

6-2 

.1*9 

2-3 

1*6 

50 

10  i 

8-1 

C-0 

3-9 

2 3 

1-6 

60 

C-9 

5*3 

3 6 

2- 1 

1-5 

70 

4-4 

3-1 

1*9 

1-5 

bO 

2 4 

16 

1-3 

Northampton. 

-4  p. 

c. 

Afc. 

P. 

10. 

90. 

so. 

40. 

so. 

60. 

7». 

1 

8-3 

10  8 

lo-l 

9-4 

8-fi 

7-5 

6 1 

4-4 

5 

13-6 

13-.5 

12  6 

11-7 

10-5 

8*9 

7-0 

4-6 

10 

14-3 

lJ-4 

12-6 

11-5 

lO-l 

8*3 

6-0 

3*5 

15 

13-4 

1-2  6 

tl-8 

10*6 

9-1 

7-1 

4-7 

2 .5 

20 

1*2-5 

no 

10-9 

9-6 

8-0 

5-8 

3*4 

1-7 

25 

11*9 

U-2 

10-2 

8-8 

6-9 

4*6 

3-4 

0-2 

30 

11-3 

10-5 

9*3 

7-8 

5-7 

3*4 

1-7 

40 

9-8 

8-8 

7-5 

5-6 

3 3 

1‘7 

50 

8-1 

7-0 

,5-3 

.1-2 

1-7 

60 

6-2 

4-9 

3-1 

1-6 

70 

4-1 

2*8 

1-5 

8V 

2*1 

1*3 

Table  V. — Annuity  at  ago  25  . . 17*6 

Table  VI. — Joint  annuity,  25  ^ 65  . 10*3 

Difference  . . 7 • 3 

whence  the  value  of  the  requirwl  annuity  of  1/.  is  7*3/. 

The  following  Table,  extracted  with  ubriclgmcnt  fmm 
Morgan  on  Insurance*,  deduced  from  the  Nortliamplon 
Table,  with  interest  at  4 pt'r  cent.,  gives  the  average  sum  to 
which  the  savings  of  an  individual  may  he  exjiecu**!  to 
amount  at  the  end  of  his  life,  improved  at  compound  in- 
terest from  the  time  when  be  begins  to  lay  by: — 


Table  v II. — Prohable  amount  rf  1/.  laid  by  yearly^ 
ami  vnpruvnl  to  the  end  of  Lfe. 


AfW<  Amnqnt. 
n , . 137-8 
6 . . 159*1 
10  . . 137*9 
15  . . 1141 
20  . . 94  5 


Act.  .\nionat. 
25  . . 79-2 
30  . . 680 
35  . . 54*6 
40  . . 44'9 
45  . . 36  6 


A(i*.  AnuxiRt. 
50  . . 29*5 
55  , . 23-6 
no  . . )8-5 
65  . . K-l 
70  . . 10-3 


A|>«.  Anmiot. 
75  . . 7*2 
60  . . 4-8 
85  . . 3*2 
90  . . 2-0 


That  is  bi  say.  acconliiig  to  the  Northampton  Tables,  if 
a person  were,  at  (he  age  of  26,  (that  is,  a year  after  25.) 
to  liegin  laying  hy  lOd/.  a year  at  interest,  he  might  eX|H?rt 
the  amoMUt  at  tho  end  of  his  life  to  be  79*2/.  for  each  ]>ound 
laid  by  yearly  ; or  7'J‘sOl.  Or  ti  8|)eak  more  strictly,  if  1 0(1 
persons  weni  to  do  this,  they  might  expect  that  the  avemge 
amount  of  their  savings,  reckoning  the  accumulations  at 
their  deaths,  would  be  7920/.  each.  As  we  have  ulreudy 
observed,  the  mortality  of  the  Northampton  Table  is  greater 
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than  the*  f«cl,  and  the  arerafre  accumulations  wonW  be 
greater,  from  young  ages  considerably  greater,  limn  those 
shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  sivurity  of  tho  nictho<J  for  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  life  annuities,  dopends  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  average  mortality  of  the  buyers  is 
known.  This  average  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  good, 
unless  a large  number  of  lives  be  taken,  Theroforo,  tho 
granting  of  a single  annuity,  or  of  a few  annuities,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  would  deserve  no  other  name  than 
gambling,  even  though  the  price  demanded  should  be  as 
high  as  that  given  in  any  tobies  whatsoever. 

In  the  preceding  tables,  we  would  again  remark,  that  our 
object  has  beon  simply  to  furnish  the  means  of  giving  n mode- 
rately near  determination  of  a few  of  the  most  simple  cases. 
We  should  strongly  recommend  every  one  not  to  venture  on 
important  transactions,  without  prof^ional  or  other  advice 
on  which  he  can  depend,  unlesa  he  himself  fully  under- 
stands the  principles  on  which  tables  are  constnictM.  The 
liability  to  error,  even  in  using  tho  most  simple  table,  is 
very  great,  without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  must  cases  which  arise  in  pmctico  contain  some  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  themselves,  which  have  not  and  could 
not  hare  been  provided  for  in  the  general  rules. 

The  following  references  to  works  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  useful. 

Anmuitiks  Ckrt.un.  1.  Smart's  7aA/<’^  of  Interest, 
I/mdon,  17-J6.  There  is  an  editwn  publUlicd  in  17H0, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  in«K»rrect.  Tlie  values  for  the  in- 
termediato  half  years  given  in  this  work  are  not  correctly 
the  values  of  the  annuiti«>s  on  the  supposition  of  half  yearly 
paynionU;  in  other  rosi>octs  it  is  to  bo  depunded  upon. 
2.  Corbuux.  Doctrim  of  Compointd  Interest,  «f*c.  London, 
18-25.  .I.  Bni\y,  Doctrine  of  interest  ami  . tnniiities.  J.on- 

don,  1608.  Smart's  Tables  are  republished  in  this  work  from 
the  correct  edition.  Works  on  /{fe-itnnuilies  generally  roiiiain 
principles  and  tables  for  the  calculation  of  annuities  certain. 

Lifb  Annuitiks.  1.  Pri<*e,  Observations  on  Rerersionnrt/ 
Payments,  df-r.  Edited  by  W.  Morgan,  London,  1812. 
(Seventh  Edition.)  2.  Baily,  on  Life  Annuities  amt 
Assurances.  |/>ndoii,  1610.  3.  Mi\nc,  on  the  ratuatiumf 

Annuities  ami  Assurances,  ift".  London.  181.5.  4.  Morgan, 
on  the  Prinrip/es  of  Assurance,  Annuities,  «St.  I./mdon, 
1821.  5.  Davies’  Tables  of  Life  Conlinsem-ies.  l^ondon, 
1825.  6.  Kinlaison,  on  the  Eeiitence  and  Elementanf 

Farts  on  which  Tables  of  JJfe  Annuities  are  Founded. 
Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  .31st  March,  1829. 
7.  Gumpertx.  Estimation  of  the  value  of  Life  Contingencies, 
in  Fhitnvjphical  Transachons,  1820. 

ANNuLET,  ill  architecture.  This  term  is  applied  to 
tho  sinoll  eccentric  rings  or  bends  which  enrich  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  moulding  of  the  Doric  capital,  just  where  it  falls 
into,  or  grows  out  of,  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  tracheliuni.  It 
is  formed  from  tho  I.alin  word  signifying  a ring. 

A'NNULVS,  the  geometrical  name  of  a ring,  or  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a circle  about  a straight  line 
exterior  to  iu  circumference  as  an  axis,  and  in  the  plane  of 
the  said  circle. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a ring,  measure  the  interior  and 
exterior  diameters  in  feet  or  inches,  &c.  Multiply  together 
the  sum  and  dilTercnco  of  these  diametors.  and  multiply  the 
product  by  2'  lf»74()ll,  taking  as  many  derimals  as  may  bo 
thought  iiccessar)'.  For  common  purposes  it  will  be  suffi- 
ctemly  exact  to  divitle  2ftU  times  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  twice  suci^essivelv  by  9.  If  still  gn*uter  conwt- 
ncs.4  be  required,  subtract  from  the  Inst  rcsidt  its  5U0th  part. 
The  result  will  l>c  the  number  of  siiuare  feet,  or  inches,  &c., 
in  the  surface  of  the  ring. 

To  And  the  solid  content  of  a ring,  measure  the  outer  and 
inner  diameters  as  before,  multiply  together  their  sum  .and 
the  s(|u»re  uf  their  diflerence,  and  raultiplv  this  product 
by  -3(184251.  For  common  purposes,  it  w ill  bo  suflicient  to 
annex  three  ciphers  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the 
square  of  the  diffurenre,  and  to  divide  by  3242.  The  result ' 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  inches,  &c.  in  tlic  ring,  i 

ANOA,  a species  of  ruminating  animal,  so  very  imper- 
fectly known,  that  zoologists  ore  undetermined  wither  to 
cimsidor  it  as  an  antelope  or  a species  of  buffalo.  This  un- 
certainly arises  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  animal  bos 
been  noticed  for  many  years,  only  a few  fragments  of  skulls 
and  horns  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  Europe,  and 
even  these  too  imperfect  to  ac<|uaiiit  us  with  the  zoological 
characters  of  the  animal.  Judgiug,  however,  from  tliese 


materials,  the  anoa  would  really  appear  to  be  a species  is 
many  rcspi'cts  intermediate  betw-eeii  the  buffaloes  and  ante* 
lopos.  88  at  present  defined ; agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  form  of  its  horns,  and  with  the  latter  in  their  position. 

Mr.  Pennant  is  the  first  luturaiixt  wlui  lias  mentioned 
this  animal,  but  lie  has  gpven  no  account  of  its  cliaracters, 
an<l  merely  relates,  that  it  is  about  the  size  of  • middling 
sheep,  is  wiUl  and  fierce,  and  resides  in  large  herds  among 
the  rocky  mountains  of  the  island  of  C^bes.  He  eonsidert 
it  as  a small  species  of  wild  buffalo,  and  adds,  that  it  it  cap- 
tured only  with  great  difficulty , and  U »o  fleroc  in  con  flnement, 
that  some  of  these  animab,  belonging  to  Gavornor  Loten,  in 
one  night  ripped  up  tho  bellies  of  fourteen  stags  which  were 
kept  in  tho  same  paddock  with  them.  The  next  author 
who  mentions  the  anoa  from  original  documento  or  personal 
observation,  u Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  in  tho  fouiih 
volume  of  Oriffitli's  translation  of  the  Rigne  Animal,  de- 
scribes the  head  and  boms,  and  considers  the  animal  as  a 
species  of  aiitelupo.  Colonel  Smith's  fragment  was  brought 
from  Celebes  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  who  obtainca  it 
on  hb  reCuni  from  China  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Amherst : but 
since  that  period  varimit  other  heads  have  been  brougiit  to 
Europe,  some  of  w hich  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
end  in  tho  eolloction  of  tbo  London  Zoological  Society.  The 


boms  are  erect,  perfectly  straight  and  in  the  plane  of  the  fore 
head ; they  arc  about  ibe  same  length  as  the  head,  that  is. 
about  nine  or  ten  inches,  strongly  depressed  or  tiattenod  in 
front,  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  till  within  tliree  inclu  H of 
the  extremities,  whence  they  are  rather  atloiniaird  In  the 
tips  which  are  bluntly  pointed,  and  irregularly  wrinkled,  m 
rather  crumpluo  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
Tho  bead  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  a 
muzzle,  and  all  the  charaeters  so  different  from  those  of  an- 
telop<».  that  we  prefer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know  Ityltr*-. 
describing  the  animal  under  its  native  name  of  ntiou,  to  the 
risk  of  originating  future  error  by  a.sso(-iating  it  with  a 
genu*  to  which  it  appears  to  bear  but  a very  remote  oiislogy. 

ANODV'NES,  from  tho  Greek  wtml  ay^fvvos  tanbdnnoM). 
which  sometimes  signiAes,  * that  whieh  roliovas  from  pnin.' 
Wc  may  consider  pain  as  an  intimation  <if  some  dfrangemont 
of  tho  system,  the  continuance  of  which  would  he  hnrlfril. 
It  therefore  prompts  us  to  take  measures  to  remove  the 
causes  ofit,  which  Iwing  done,  the  pain  generally  ceases.  But 
as  pain  itself,  frtim  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  which 
it  occasions,  frequently  aggravates  the  disease  of  which  it  b 
the  accompaniment,  it  bewmes  necessary  to  employ  means 
to  lessen  or  suspend  it,  even  though  we  should  not  be  ablo 
to  control  the  disease : these  means  are  termed  anodynes, 
and  are  either  applied  externally,  or  given  internally. 

The  seat  of  }»in  U evidently  in  the  nervous  system,  but 
iu  cause  and  origin  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  circulating  system,  particularly  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  the  de- 
gree of  force  and  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  through 
them.  Hence  pain  may  be  said  to  bo  of  two  kinds ; that 
which  occurs  when  the  blood  stagnates  m the  extrema 
I vessels,  or  cnpillorics,  while  the  larger  vessels  propel  it 
I with  increasea  force,  or  the  state  termed  inftammalimi 
I ana  that  which  occurs  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  blood 
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in  the  extreme  vessels,  from  the  action  of  the  lar{^  vessels 
Iwin^  tuo  feeble  to  propel  it,  as  happens  oftcr  lunp  absti- 
nence from  food,  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion — such  os 
prolun^l  suckling  of  infants  by  mothers.  The  dischmi* 
nation  of  these  two  kinds  of  pain  is  of  great  practical  im* 
purtonce ; fur  while  the  first  will  be  relieve<l  by  bleeding 
and  anodynes,  the  second  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
employment  of  either  of  these  means.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  funner  that  tite  use  of  anodynes  must  be  limited,  in 
which  they  appear  to  be  productive  of  benefit  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  rendering  the  nerves  of  the  part  less  sensible  : 
aud,  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  violence  with  which  the 
large  vessels  propel  the  blood,  when  the  anodyncs*are  given 
in  sutheknt  r|uantity  to  influence  tlie  brain,  and  through  it. 
by  a process  extremely  complex,  which  we  need  not  explain 
here,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  ami  arteries.  As 
roust  of  the  articles  termed  anudynes  have  a powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  brain,  they  generally  produce  sleep,  if 
given  in  a large  dose : hence  they  are  also  denominated 
hifynotirt;  and  from  causing  insensibilitv,  they  are  olso 
denominated  narco/tV?«.  The  anowlodge  of  their  possessing 
this  )K>wer  should  lead  us  to  observe  great  caution  in  their 
admiiiisiration,  lest  by  an  over-dose  we  should  produce  a 
fatal  comu,  or  very  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
might  never  be  roused. 

it  de.servcs  aUo  to  bo  mentioned,  that  their  frequent 
repetition  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  frame,  par- 
ticularly on  the  nervous  system,  and  function  of  nutrition: 
we  should  therefore  carefully  guard  against  acquiring  a 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  on  slight  occasions,  or 
without  the  sanction  of  a competent  authority.  The  opium- 
eater  nut  less  cerUinlv  induces  disease,  and  brings  himself 
tu  an  untimely  end.  than  he  who  indulges  in  ardent  spints. 

The  substances  used  as  anodynes  arc.  with  one  exception, 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  lie  further 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  plants  which  pro«luce 
them,  Tliey  are  Opium.  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbane,  Sola- 
num  Dulcamara,  or  Woody  S'ieht-$hade,  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna, or  Ueadlp  SighUthade,  Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic 
acid,  and  Carbomc-acid-gas  applied  in  the  yest  poultice, 
and  other  forms. 

ANOLIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  iguanian  family  which  Baron 
Cuvier  distinguishes  by  having  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  well  as  in  the  maxilUr}’  liones.  Thev  arc  readily 
distinguished  from  the  iguanas,  properly  so  called,  the  l>asi- 
lisks,  and  other  genera  of  this  division,  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  antepenultimate  phalange  of  the  toes,  w hich  is  Hat- 
teneil  beneath,  and  furnished  with  a kind  of  pud  or  cushion, 
grooved  or  striated  transversely,  and  serving  to  make  the 
animals  adhere  more  firmly  to  those  substances  which  they 
grasp  in  walking.  In  tins  particular  point  of  their  struc- 
ture the  anolis  approach  the  geckoes,  but  it  does  not  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  singular  power  of  walking  with  the  legs 
uppermost,  like  Hies  on  a ceiling,  which  some  of  these  rep- 
tiles possess.  The  toes,  however,  are  much  longer  and 
better  separated  than  those  of  the  geckoes,  and  the  claws, 
instead  of  being  short  and  Uattened.  are  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  laxly  and  tail  are  long  and  slender,  as 
arc  also  the  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  fore  legs ; each  foot  has  five  toes.  The  whole 
body  ami  tail,  both  above  and  below,  are  covered  irregularly 
with  small  round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  a granulat^ 
appearance  like  that  of  fine  shagreen.  The  head  Is  long 
and  straight : the  forehead  and  face  flattened  and  covered 
with  numerous  little  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  scales;  the 
tongue  is  Ho»hy,  short,  round,  undivided  at  the  ]>oint,  and 
not  protractile,  being  almost  thmughout  its  whole  length 
aitacnrrl  to  the  under  jaw.  The  tail  is  in  all  coses  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  more  or  less  compressed  on  the 
sides,  with  a few  slight  plies  or  indistinct  foldings,  each  com- 
prising two  or  three  circular  rows  of  scales,  and  in  some 
species  provided  with  a crest  supported  by  the  erect  spinous 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertebrae.  The  teetli,  a.s  well  max- 
illary as  palatal,  are  small,  sharp,  and  serrated;  and  the 
skin  of  the  throat  forms,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
species,  a loose  hanging  bag,  which  is  capable  of  being 
dilated  or  distended  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Finally,  the  ribs  of  the  opposite  sides  are  united  in  front, 
and  form  complete  circular  hoops  round  the  body. 

The  anolis  are  entirely  an  American  genus,  and  seem,  in 
many  respects,  to  supply,  in  Uie  New  World,  the  place  w hich 
the  chameleons  occupy  in  tlio  Old.  The  colours  of  their 


skins  cliange  with  the  same  or  even  greatev  rapidity, 
cially  on  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat,  which  is  constantly 
distended  when  these  animals  are  actuated  by  strong  pas- 
sions, cither  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  and  in  this  state  ussuine 
an  endless  succession  of  cver-varving  hues.  Thev  dtfier 
from  the  chameleons,  however,  in  their  more  slcmlcr  and 
graceful  proportions,  and  in  the  great  activity  of  their  mo\*o- 
meats,  displaying  all  Uie  restlessness  and  celerity  of  the  oom- 
mon  green  lizard  of  Kurope.  Tliey  frequent  woodv  and  stony 
situations  indifferently,  climb  and  leap  with  suck  swiftness 
and  facility  that  their  pace  has  been  compared  to  the  flight 
of  a binl : and  when  overheated  or  fatigued  by  their  exer- 
tions, will  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  pant  like  a tir«'d 
dog.  They  are  extremely  timid  and  harmless;  feed  for  the 
most  part  upon  Hies  and  other  small  insects,  though  M. 
Cuvier  found  the  stomach  of  one  species  filled  with  berrioA: 
and  though  often  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes 
and  other  moist  situations,  do  not  appear  to  be  aquatic. 
There  are  two  small  subgenera,  distinguivheil  from  one  ano- 
ther by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  carinated  crest  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  com- 
nrehemling  those  which  have  this  crest,  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  species  definitely  characterised  by  M.  Cuvier,  but 
formerly  coiifuumlpd  under  the  denominations  of  Lacerfa 
princtpalin  and  iMrerta  bimacu/ata.  The  principal  arc. 

1 . The  Anniis  eeiifer,  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  a beautiful  dark 
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ashy  blue  colour,  and  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  wliole  genus, 
the  Itody  measuring  a foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  being  about 
half  as  long  again.  The  crest  extends  along  the  top  of  the  tail 
for  half  its  length  from  the  origin,  and  is  supported  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  rays ; the  loose  skin  beneath  the  throat  ex- 
tends from  the  chin  even  to  the  belly,  and  when  nut  dis- 
tended forms  a longitudinal  fold  along  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  animal ; and  the  food,  from  the  uhservation  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  would  appear,  at  least  occasionally,  to  consist 
of  berries  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  inhabits 
Jamaica  and  the  Antilles  generally,  preferring  the  wo«k1s  to 
the  open  coiiniry,  and  lodging  in  decayed  trees  or  small  cre- 
vices in  the  ground,  where  the  female  likewise  deposits  her 
eggs.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  when  pleased  fre- 
quently emihs  a low  but  acule  chirp  ; though  harmless  and 
extremely  timid,  it  posst'sses  a considerable  share  of  ruri<»- 
sity,  and  allows  itself  to  lie  rcadilv  mught  in  little  rii»h 
snares,  which  children  in  the  West  tndies  amuse  themselves 
by  piecing  in  its  haunts,  alluring  it  from  its  concealment  by 
imitating  its  voice. 

2.  The  AnoHt  bimaculata,  of  Sparrman,  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former  sjiei'ics,  but  with  the  same  general 
form  and  habits,  and  with  a similar  crest  upon  the  fir.st  half 
of  the  tail.  The  general  colour  is  a grocnish  blue,  clear  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  mixed  with  dark  brown 
on  the  bo<ly,  tail,  and  extremities,  and  marked  with  nume- 
rous small  black  spots  on  the  head  and  sides,  and  two  large 
ones  on  the  shoulders,  from  which  it  derives  iU  specific 
name.  It  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Pcnnsylvuuia  to 
the  shores  of  the  Culf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Antilles. 

The  second  sulKlivision  of  the  genus  anolis  consists  of 
species  without  a carinated  crest  on  the  tail,  but  in  no  oibei 
respect  difiTcring  from  those  already  described.  Of  these  the 
principal  are. 

3.  The  Anohi  erjuestria  of  Merrem,  of  which  the  tail,  more 
flattened  on  the  sides  than  in  the  following  species,  still  re- 
tains a slight  indication  of  the  crot  which  distinguishes 
those  of  the  former  division.  The  laxly  of  this  species  mca- 
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kurcs  about  a foot  in  length,  and  the  toil  is  nearly  half  as 
lone  again.  It  U of  a light  tawny  colour,  ogreeahly  cloudcil 
in  dilTcrent  parU  witli  blotches  of  an  ashy  lilac  tinge,  but  so 
blen<le(l  ami  sliaded  otT  with  the  ground  colour  of  the  body, 
as  never  to  assume  the  form  of  distinct  spots.  The  skin  of 
the  throat  is  whito,  and  a band  of  the  same  colour  passes 
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over  oath  shoulder,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  back  almost 
half  way  down  each  side.  Though  the  crest  on  the  tail  docs 
not  appear  externally,  yet  the  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae  have  the  same  clevaterl  form  as  in  the  anulis  of 
the  first  suhpenus,  and  appear  to  bo  concealed  only  by  the 
more  tleshy  form  of  tho  tail.  The  habitat  of  this  species 
has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

•I.  Tho  Anolis  cepetiii  of  Merrem  is  a pretty  little  species, 
found  likewise  in  the  Antilles,  alwut  half  the  sixo  of  the 
last,  of  a green  colour,  with  a short  muzzle  spotted  with 
brown,  and,  except  in  tho  absence  of  (he  crest  on  the  tail, 
very  similar  to  the  Anolis  bimaculata.  lu  habits  are  well 
described  by  Lacepi^de. 

5.  Anolis  /inc(j/M  of  Daudin  resembles  the  last  species  in 
its  pure  bright  green  colour,  but  it  is  rather  larger,  and  is 
marked  along  each  tlank  with  two  parallel  lines  of  oblong 
black  spots,  the  upper  of  which  nasscs  over  the  arms  and 
tliighs,  and  the  under  between  tnc  shoulders  and  hips.  It 
inhabits  different  parts  of  South  America. 

6.  Tlie  Anolis  bullaris  of  Merrcra.  first  described  by 
Catesby  in  his  Salural  Histoty  of  Carolina,  under  the  name 
of  green  lizard,  is  a very  beautiful  species,  of  a greenish  gold 
colour,  particularly  distinguished  by  a black  band  on  the 
temples,  and  the  elongate  and  fiattenod  form  of  its  muzzle. 
Tlii.s  and  the  two  last -described  species,  as  well  as  various 
others  described  by  Daudin,  prince  Maximilian,  and  others, 
have  the  hmse  skin  of  the  throat  of  a beautiful  cherry  colour 
w hen  distended,  and  change  frmn  one  hue  to  another  with  a 
fu'ility  and  rapidity  truly  astonisliing. 

AIvOM.M.lSTlC  YEAH,  tho  intcnal  which  elapses 
between  two  successive  times  when  the  earth  is  at  the  least 
distance  from  tho  sun.  If  ihe  earth  s orbit  were  a perfect 
ellipse,  this  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  comraon  or 
tropical  year ; the  orbit  is,  how  ever,  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axis  revolves  through 
in  a year.  Tliat  is,  if  we  imagine  a star  which  is 
aiwuvs  eclipsed  by  the  sun  s centre,  at  the  momcMit  when 
the  earth  is  at  it.s  least  distance,  that  star  must  follow  the 
sun  at  the  rale  of  1 1"'8  in  a year,  or  a revolution  in  lus.uOO 
years,  in  round  numbers,  ’fhe  anomalistic  year,  or  the 
time  between  two  successive  eclipses  of  the  supposed  star, 
is  25  minutes  lunger  than  tho  tropical  year,  being  3G5  days, 
6 hour-i.  11  minutes,  45  seconds. 

ANO'MALY,  (in  Astronomy,)  a term  derived  from  the 
Greek  ui'iLViaXov  {anomalos),  unequal  or  irregular,  and  ap- 
plied in  astronomy  to  the  angle  through  which  the  radius 
drawn  from  a planet  to  the  sun,  has  moved  with  the  planet 
from  the  time  when  the  planet  was  at  its  least  di'^^tance 
from  the  sun.  Tho  tenn  was  applicnl  to  this  angle,  as 
being  the  angle  whose  irregularities  were  first  observed; 
though  it  roust  bo  confessed  that  tliU  is  not  a happy 
spci  iracn  of  mathematical  nomenclature. 

Let  S bo  the  position  of  tho  sun,  in  the  focus  of  the 
ellipse  described  by  the  planet.  A the  perihelion,  or  point  of 
least  distance  fmm  the  sun,  A P M the  ellipse  described  by 
the  planet,  A Q M the  circumscribed  circle,  P the  place  of 
the  planet,  and  (j  P N a perpendicular  to  the  axis  A M. 
Let  (J  be  the  centre  of  tho  ellipse  and  circle.  The  planet 


mores  quickest  at  A,  and  slowest  at  M.  Conceive  a fictitious 
planet  Z to  move  round  tlie  ellipse  A PM,  with  the  average 
motion  of  the  real  planet,  so  as.  without  varying  its  motion, 
to  make  the  angle  A S Z increase  uniformly,  and  to  describe 
the  whole  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  planet. 
Then,  for  the  moment  when  the  planet  is  at  P,  the  angle 
A .S  P is  called  the  true  anomalt/,  A S Z is  railed  tlie  mean 
anomaly,  and  ACQ  the  erceninc  anomaly.  In  speaking  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  it  is  the  earth  which  is  supposetl  to 
be  at  S,  and  tho  sun  or  moon  at  P.  Also,  in  speaking  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  planet  is  supposed  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  satellite  at  P.  For  a double  star,  one  star 
is  supposed  to  be  at  S,  and  (he  other  to  revolve  round  it. 

The  determination  of  ctUier  two  anomalies  from  the  third, 
is  a problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  discussion  of  which 
may  be  found  in  any  mathomatirarwork  on  astronomy. 

ANONA'CEiE,  a natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a powerful  aromatic  secretion,  which  renders  the 
flowers  of  some  highly  fragrant,  tho  leaves  of  otliers  a 
grateful  perfume,  and  the  dried  fruits  of  many  so  highly 
aromatic  as  to  vie  with  the  spices  of  comroerru ; among 
these  Inst  is  the  iEthiopian  pepper  of  tho  shops,  which  is 
yielded  by  the  fruit  of  l/varia  aroma/iV<r.  Of  others  of  this 
order,  the  fruit  is  succulent  and  abounds  in  a delicate  juice, 
which  renders  it  a pleasant  article  of  food  : under  the  name 
of  sour  sop,  sweet  top,  and  custard-apple,  many  kinds  are 
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oillivateJ  in  tUo  West  Indies  and  Soutli  America.  Finally, 
the  bark  of  some  eeparatos  readily  into  fibres  which  make 
excellent  cordage:  a lanto  tree  colled,  in  Brazil,  pinduilta. 
and  by  botanists  ryh/pia  anicta,  is  odMintageously  cmpluyod 
fur  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  anutiaces  is  known  from  all  other 
dicotylLHlonuus  onlers  I*)'  its  flowers  haring  the  calyx  and 
sepals  arranged  in  threes,  a number  of  carpella  occupying 
the  centre,  as  in  a ranunculus,  and  by  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  their  albumen,  which  here  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  seed,  being  what  is  callerl  ruminated,  that  is.  perforated 
in  all  directions  by  twisting  and  crossing  passages,  like  the 
nutmeg. 

The  preceding  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this 
order:  — 1.  A calyx  opeo<^,  the  petals  having  fallen  away, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  rarpella  in  the 
inside  of  the  flower;  3.  a stamen:  3.  a seed  ; 4.  the  same 
cut  in  half,  to  show  the  ruminated  albumen : S.  the  embrvo ; 

6.  a ripe  fruit,  much  less  than  the  natural  size ; the  pro* 
jcciiuns  on  iu  surface  are  the  points  of  the  carpella  which 
grow  U'gethvr  into  one  fleshy  mass,  as  in  the  raspberry ; 

7.  a \iew  of  the  same  fruit  rut  m half. 

Of  the  eatable  fruited  kinds  above  referred  to,  the  most 
remarkable  are  tlic  sweet  sop,  sour  sop,  and  cherimuyer ; all 
species  of  the  genus  Anona. 

Tlie  sweet  sop,  Anona  aquamota,  is  often  only  a small  bush, 
gniwing  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  it  bears  a 
greenish  fruit  covered  with  scales,  and  having  tlw  appear- 
ance of  a young  pine  cone.  Its  skin  is  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  contains  an  abundance  of  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulp ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  a favourite  fruit. 

The  custard  apple.  Anona  rc//ruAi/u,  is  an  inferior  kind, 
re-seinbUng  llic  foregoing,  but  funning  a larger  tree,  and 
having  a much  larger  dark-brown  fruit,  tlie  surface  of  which 
is  netted  all  over.  Tlie  bulb  is  yellowish,  or  reddish,  and 
of  alHint  the  (^insistence  of  custard. 

The  sour  sop.  Anona  munrata,  fonns  in  the  West  Indies 
a piclun‘S(iuo  small  tf»H>,  rusuinbling  a great  bay-tree.  The 
flowers  aro  yellow,  and  have  an  unpleasant  «alour.  The 
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fruit  is  often  a.s  heavy  as  3 lb.,  or  even  3 lb. ; it  is  covered 
all  over  with  weak  p^ickl(^s ; Us  skin  is  ycHowish-green.  and 
verv  thin  ; its  pulp  is  more  like  pith,  is  ns  white  as  milk, 
and  IS  sweet,  mixed  with  n most  agreeable  acid. 

Tlie  chenmojer.  Anona  cAcrimoha,  is  easily  known  from 
the  preceding  by  its  loaves  not  being  sliining  uikI  bright- 


green,  but  hoary,  with  short  down,  and  very  blunt  It  fbrms 
a small  tree  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feel  high,  and  ia  ex- 
ceedingly valued  in  Fern,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  fruit  The  flowers  are  verj-  fragrant  ; 
the  fruit  heart-shaped,  greyish-bniwn,  or  black,  when  ri|m 
with  a scaly  rind;  the  fruit  is  white,  tweet  and  rich.  In 
the  garden  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  there 
were  apt^cimens  of  this  which  fruited  ever)'  year,  and  wero 
found  to  lie  really  excellent  even  to  a Rurojpean  palate. 

The  following  spirited  sketch,  by  Mr.  \^‘Wtall.  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sour  sup  tree,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
cfTect  it  Would  be  likely  to  produce  on  the  scenerv  uf  the 
country  where  it  grows. 


ANOFJ.,RTHR'RIUM  (from  a privative,  BrXar,  and  0»Jp, 
that  is,  a boast  without  offensive  arms  or  tusks),  in  foss.l 
zoology,  a genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  dis- 
covered and  characterized  by  Banm  Cuvier.  The  Inmcs  of 
these  singular  inhabitants  of  a former  world,  occur  in  great 
ipianlities,  mixed  with  those  of  the  pala>othcrium.  anothirr  ex 
tinct genus  of  the  same  order,  likewise  described  bv  M.  Cuvier, 
in  iho  gynsum  or  plaster  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faris,  ami  they  are  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  met  with 
in  the  neighbourlKKxl  of  Orleans  and  Genoa.  It  was  only 
after  researches  continued  for  many  years,  that  M.  Cuvier 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  disjointed  anci  broken  fragmenta  of 
bones  belonging  to  the  different  parts  and  members  of  this 
genus,  so  as  to  reconstruct  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  obtain  a definite  and  correct  idea  of  its  external 
form  and  apiH^raiice.  The  great  laliour  ami  ndmiruide  skill 
which  he  has  displa)(Hl  in  the>e  protuund  tuid  diilicult  in- 
quiries were,  however,  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  re- 
warded him  not  only  with  a knowledge  uf  six  distinct  species, 
but  even  enabled  him,  in  some  instances,  to  depict  llicir  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  infer,  by  an  admirable  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning,  their  pndwblo  habiu  and  economy.  Without 
entering  into  the  minute  and  profound  oslcological  compari- 
sons which  engaged  tlie  attention  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  which 
th.MM!  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  will  find  at 
length  in  the  third  vulumc  of  the  Ommms  Fouiiet,  wo 
shall  here  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  endeavour  to 
supply  a correct  idea  of  the  form  and  ulfinities  of  these 
aiiU'diluvian  inhabitants  ofinir  earth. 

The  first  character  in  which  the  anoplotheri a differ  cssen- 
Ually  from  all  other  pachydermata,  whether  extinct  or  recent, 
is  found  in  the  numU  r and  arrangement  of  their  teeth, 
which  consist  of  six  incisors,  two  canines,  and  fourtccu 
molars  in  curb  jaw,  making  in  the  whole  forty-four  teeth. 
These,  as  in  Ute  human  subject,  ore  arranged  in  a continued 
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an<l  uninterruf>ted  scries,  without  any  vacancies  between 
the  mulars  ur  incisors  and  the  caniiiCH,  a cirrumittance  pecu- 
liar to  thU  genus  of  animals  among  the  pochyderraata,  and 
which,  l>c8idea  man,  it  shares  only  with  tlie  shrews  and 
hedgehogs,  mammalia,  in  all  other  respects,  widely  different. 
The  canines,  moreover,  are  perfcntly  similar  in  form  and 
npiwarance  to  the  incisors,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
lateral  teeth  of  this  description,  did  nut  their  situation  in 
the  jaw.  beyond  the  maxillary  suture,  prove  their  real  na- 
ture. TIic  four  posterior  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  palooothcria,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  quadran- 
gular in  the  upper  jaw.  and  marked  in  the  lower,  with  a 
double  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  their 
substance  and  shows  itself  on  the  crowns  in  the  form  of  sa- 
lient ridges. 

nus  formation  of  the  organ*  of  mastication,  inlimatoly 
connected  as  those  organs  necessarily  are  with  the  ftsHl  and 
alimentary  canal,  domimstratc  most  unequivocally  that  these 
animals  ftnl  U])on  vogotable  substances,  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  differed  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  at  present  existing.  Other  details 
of  their  structure,  al)Out  to  be  notiecd,  will  confirm  those 
DTialogies.  and  afford  us  a still  dearer  insight  into  their 
habiu  and  economy. 

The  second  important  character  of  the  Bpoplotheria  which 
must  have  exercised  n very  decided  influence  upon  their 
habits  arises  fn>m  the  conforraalion  of  the  extremities. 
These,  as  in  nmiinating  animals,  were  tciminatcd  by  two 
toes,  enveloped  in  small  hoofs,  sometimes  without  accessory 
or  false  hoofs  behind,  as  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  sometimes 
with  one  or  even  two  small  lateral  toes  of  this  description, 
as  in  the  pccaries,  but  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
metatarsus  resw^ively  corresponding  to  these  two  toes 
wer«!  not  united  into  a single  canon,  as  they  invariably  are 
among  the  ruminantia,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  principal 
diffi'tvnce  Iwtwecn  the  extremities  of  the  latter  animals  and 
tho.se  of  the  anoplethcria.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  choracter  is  not  peculiar  to  the  niminants;  the 
]>eoario»,  or  indigenous  hogs  of  South  America,  have  likewise 
the  metacarpal  and  mclatarsal  bones  soldere<l  into  a single 

Siece,  exactly  resembling  the  canon  Iwne  of  the  sheep  or 
ccr,  and  in  this  rcspt'ct,  are  intcrmetliate  between  the 
orders  of  the  ruminantia  and  pachydermata.  Tlio  stmnachs 
of  the  pci  aries  likewise  partake  of  the  complication  charac- 
teristic of  the  former  group,  from  w'hich,  o»i  the  other  hand, 
the  camels,  in  all  other  respects  true  niminants,  differ 
widely  both  by  the  fonn  of  tlieir  feet,  and  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  incisor  teeth.  These  animals  are.  in 
fact,  fiir  more  anomalous  among  the  ruminants  than  the 
pccarics  are  among  the  pachydermata,  and  it  is  to  their  ex- 
tremities, particularly,  tliat  the  constniction  of  the  corre- 
sponding ports  of  the  anoplethcria  most  nearly  approximates. 
The  structure  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  arc  precisely  the 
same  in  both  genera ; the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  which 
are  soldered  together  into  a single  piece  in  all  the  other 
ruminants,  being  separate  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  as  they 
invariably  arc  in  the  anoplethcria  and  other  pachydermata. 
These  analogies  prove  timt  the  auoplethcrium.  which  its 
teeth  have  already  shown  to  have  been  essentially  a pachy- 
flermatous  qundrupeil,  approached  in  many  of  its  characters 
to  the  ruminantia  of  the  existing  creation,  partaking,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  characters  of  the  cameU  and  latnas,  and  on 
the  other  of  those  of  the  rhinwerwes  and  pcTnrics.  In  the 
less  prominent  details  of  organization,  however,  the  different 
spe^'ics  of  anoplctheria  present  peculiarities  which  have  in- 
duced Baron  Cuvier  to  distribute  them  in  thr»*e  subgenera. 
In  all,  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  bones  clearly  shows  that 
the  anoplethcria  were  not  furnished  with  trunks  like  the 
elephants,  tapirs,  and  palarotheria : and  their  head  altogether, 
judging  from  the  form  of  the  skull,  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  camel.  The 
first  subdivision  comprehends  those  r|hh*ics  which  M.  Cuvier 
calls 

Aniyplrtheria  pmper:  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
all  the  lf»wer  molars  raarkwl  by  dmible  or  triple  crescents  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  without  salient  tulwrides  ; and  by  a 
third,  or  supernumerary  hoof  on  the  fore-feet.  This  divi- 
sion comprehends  two  species,  differing  from  one  another 
principally  in  point  of  size,  the  one  (.1.  mmrnunf)  iKdng 
about  the  size  of  the  avs,  and  the  other  f.d. 
about  that  of  the  hog.  These  animals  were  low  on  the  limbs, 
probably  like  the  tapirs,  but  their  long  and  powerful  tail, 
equalling  the  body  itself  in  length,  mode  them  still  more 


oasontially  aquatic  animals.  The  great  size  of  their  racm- 
ber.4,  tho  depressed  and  heavy  proportions  of  their  bodies, 
and  their  long  tails  comprossed  liurizontally  at  the  boM*, 
must  have  given  them  much  of  the  external  fonn  of  tliu 
otter;  but  they  resorted  to  tho  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preying  utioti  other 
animals,  but  in  search  of  aquatic  plants,  whilst  the  clepressf.Kl 
form  of  their  tails  shows  that  they  must  have  swum  and 
plunged  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  cither  the  tapir 
or  hippopotamus.  Uke  these  animals,  their  cars  were  ]>ro- 
bably  short  and  erect,  and  their  btxiics  sparingly  covered 
with  liair,  us  in  all  the  existing  pachydermata.  The  follow- 
ing outline  conveys  a just  idea  of  the  external  figure  of  this 
animal,  as  drawn  from  the  skeleton  by  M.  Cuvier, 
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Tlio  subgenu*  riphndnn  differ#  from  that  just  dcsoriWd 
in  having  the  inferior  molars  tuherculous,  and  being  witlimit 
tho  additional  or  false  hoof  on  the  fore-feet.  It  contains  but 
a single  species  (.4.  grxictA*), which,  judging  from  tli*  length 
and  smallness  of  its  limbs,  and  the  elevotion  of  the  tarsus, 
miKt  have  presented  in  every  respect  a complete  contrast  to 
the  A.  rtymmune,  exhibiting  tbe  light  form  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  the  gazelle.  Its  course  must  necessarily  have 
been  rapid,  and  probably  unembarrassed  by  a long  tail ; and 
instead  of  resorting  ibituallv  to  the  rivers  and  poiuls.  like 
Uie  former  species,  it  must  have  l»o**n  confined  to  the  ilry 
land,  and,  probably  like  the  gazelles  and  antelopes,  fe^ 
upon  dry  aromatic  herbs,  and  was  urovided  with  long  move- 
able ears  to  warn  it  of  the  approacli  of  danger.  M.  Cuvier 
likewise  po.ssessed  a skeleton  of  this  species,  nearly  per- 
fect. and  has  furnished  the  following  outline  of  its  external 
fonn. 


The  thinl  subgenus.  dichf>hu»rs,  contains  three  speeios, 
all  established  from  the  observation  of  detached  bones,  and 
of  the  actual  forms  of  which  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
g*ve  a correct  idea.  They  differed  from  the  species  contained 
in  the  two  former  subdivisions,  principally  bv  having  a i»mall 
additional  ur  false  hoof  lioth  on  the  fore  an  j hind  feet , and 
this  character  is  so  well  markiHl  in  all  the  three  sulgcnem 
of  M.  Cuvier,  that,  besides  other  considerations,  it  would 
suffice,  among  existing  animals,  to  ilUlinguish  three  sepa- 
rate geneni,  and  perhaps  should  do  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Tlu)  dichobuncs  were  all  of  small  stature:  thu 
largest  of  the  three  known  species  (A.  fcywrmMmywas  altout 
the  size  of  a haro ; the  other  two  iA.  mwrinum  and  A.  oAA- 
quum\,  about  that  of  the  gui  nea-pig.  were  in  all  probabil  ity  tho 
smallest  of  hoofed  quadrupeds.  M.  Cuvier  supposes  them 
to  haw  been  tho  hares  and  rabbits  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  but  their  whole  stnirlure  jcema  to  approximate  them 
more  correctly  to  the  musks  of  the  present  time,  and  they 
probubly  diS'ored  little  from  these  aiiinmls  cither  in  form  o 
habits. 
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ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON  (Abraham Hyacintbo|Wft« 
born  at  Paris  on  the  7th  December,  17.11.  He  rL*ceivo<l  his 
early  education  in  that  capital,  where  he  soon  displuyetl  a 

f>re<iilM!Uon  for  the  study  of  the  Hcbrt'w  lan{;iiagc  and 
it4>rature.  M.  du  Caylus.  then  bishop  ol'  Auxerre,  induced 
lam  to  study  driinity,  for  which  ^>yri>ose  Anquetil  visited 
two  thooloificol  seminaries.  Hut  his  Ibnduess  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East,  espcci-jUy  the  Arabian  and  Persian,  did  not 
allow  him  lung  to  pursue  liis  theological  studies;  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  made  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
oriental  learning  collecU'd  in  the  Hibliulh^ue  du  Roi. 
Accidentally,  a fac*simile  of  a few  pages  of  the  J'endidiid- 
Sade  came  under  his  eyes,  and  this  circumstance  first  turne<l 
his  attention  and  inquiries  towards  India  and  the  Pnrsis. 
A French  army  was  just  at  that  time  tilted  out  fur  India. 
Anquetil  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  opi>ortunily  to 
visit  India,  and  enr^dled  himself  o»  a private  soldier,  lu 
which  capacity  he  quitted  Paris  on  the  7th  ofNoveinl>er.  17j-1. 
It  was  only  after  his  dejnirture  that  his  frien«U  ubtuimxl  fur 
him  a small  pension  (joo  livres)  fnmi  tlic  French  govern- 
ment, to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anque- 
til disembarked  at  Poudichery,  on  the  Coromandel  cuust, 
the  loth  of  August,  1755  ; hence  he  proceede<l  to  Clionder- 
nagor,  in  Bengal,  but  was  disappomtoii  in  his  hope  of  find- 
ing there  nn  opportunity  of  learning  the  Sanskrit  language. 
At  this  place  he  wa.s  taken  ill,  and  tho  capture  of  CUandcr- 
nagor  by  tho  English  soon  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  re- 
turn on  foot,  by  a journey  of  a hundre<l  days,  t>  Pondi- 
chery,  where  he  embarked  on  lx»ard  a vesstd  which  was 
bound  for  Surat,  but  landed  at  Mah^,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  continued  his  way  by  land,  and  again  on  foot.  At 
Surat  be  became  acquainted  with  mme  d^xturt,  or  Parsi 
priests  from  Guzerat,  \vho>e  as^istanoc  enabled  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  fur  the  translation  of  the  | 
Zend  Avesta,  which  he  published  after  hia  return  home,  i 
The  progress  of  the  British  pmer  induced  Anquetil  to 
eavc  India.  He  embarked  fur  Kimvpe  in  an  Englisli  ship, ' 
irrivcd  at  London,  visited  Oxfonl,  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
i/62,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Ahb«*  Uarth6l^my  pro- 
cured  him  an  appointment  in  the  BibHutheque  du  Koi, 
and  in  1763  he  was  elected  a member  of  tbc  .\cud6niic  des 
Belles-Ixrttrcs.  From  this  time  Anquetil  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  labours.  In  1771  he  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a translation  into  French  of  the  Zend  or 

the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsis,  attributed  by  them  to 
Zoroaster.  This  work  hacl  scarcely  api>cared,  when  it  was 
attacked  with  undeserved  severify  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Jones,  in  bis  Leltre  «i  if.  A***  du  /’••*,  dans 
laqttelle  ett  compris  f Eramm  de  sa  Tradnrlitm  des  Iwre* 
attribuet  d Zoroastre.  (London,  K71,4to.)  Junes  hiraself 
seems  to  have  subscx{uently  felt  that  he  went  too  far,  when  ; 
he  declare*!  the  work  (ran^ated  by  An<iuotil  a mere  fabri- 
cation of  modern  times.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
genuineness  or  authenticity  and  the  exact  date  of  these 
writings  is  not  yet  ultimately  settled.  A lithographed 
ftc-similc  edition  of  the  beautiful  mnimscript  of  the  most  ' 
important  of  them,  the  VendnUid-i^iule,  which  Antiuetil 
brought  home  from  India,  i.s  now  appearing  at  Paris;  and 
several  French  and  German  Orientalists,  especially  Eugene 
Bumouf  of  Paris  and  Bopp  of  Rorliii,  have,  by  means  of 
Anquetil's  translation,  analyzed  tbc  original  language,  and 
shown  its  close  afTmily  to  the  Sanskrit.  Of  Anquetil's 
other  works  we  shall  here  only  notice  his  Reckerehes  Hit- 
ioriqutt  el  Gfo^aj^iquet  tnr  flnde,  which  he  published  in 
1786  ; and  his  lAtin  interpretation  of  Dara  Shekub's  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Upanishads,  or  antiont  and 
sacred  treatises  on  the  theology  of  the  Brahmans,  which 
ap|>eare*l  under  the  title  Oupnekhat  sice  secretum  tenen- 
dum, See.  (.Strasburg,  1804,  2 voU.  4to.)  Anquetil  died  on 
tho  l.llh  of  Januar>’,  1805.  (The  bic^raphicnl  notices  in  tlie 
above  sketch  of  Anauetil's  life  are  taken  ehicHy  from  the 
liionraphie  Unirerxeile.) 

ANgUETlL  DU  PERRON  (LOUIS  PIERRE),  the 
older  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  Ho 
was  bom  nt  Paris  in  1723,  and  having  sUulied  theology’, 
was.  at  an  early  age,  appointed  director  of  the  Episcopal 
Seminary  at  Rheinis.  From  this  place  he  was  removed 
in  1759  to  the  Priory  of  I.,a  Rof  in  Anjou,  and  thence  to 
that  of  director  of  the  Cnllego  of  Senlis,  which  situation 
he  held  for  ton  years.  He  then  b*?catno  Uur^  ofCliiiteau- 
Rcnard  near  MoiHargis,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  iwrforming  his  sacretl  duties  in  a manner  which  greatly 
endeared  him  to  hi*  imrishioners.  The  new  ccclesiHslica! 


arrangements  made  at  tlic  revolution  truisferred  him  from 
this  village  to  that  of  I.,a  Villette  near  Paris ; and  here  he 
remained  till  1 7'J.1 : when,  in  the  general  proscription  of  thn 
clergy.  h«  was  M*ized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  St,  L« 
zure.  The  catastrophe  of  the  9th  Theriniuor  (27th  of  Ju.y 
1794)  deliverisl  Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  uf  the 
overthrown  tyranny.  He  had  before  this  been  a correspond 
ing  member  tif  the  Academy  of  Belles- lA’tlres  ; and  on  the 
esiablishmcnt  of  the  Institute  in  1795.  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was  soon  after 
appuiiitol  to  a place  under  governmenl  in  the  foreign  otlice, 
and  this  he  held  till  his  death  on  tho  Glh  of  Sepietnber, 
1808.  at  the  age  of  oighty-fuur.  Anquetil  had  all  his  hfc 
l>ecn  fond  of  literary  occupation  ; and  up  to  its  dose  is  s^id 
to  have  continued  his  early  habit  of  >tudying  regularly  ten 
hours  a day.  He  is  the  autlinr  of  a eonsiderablo  number  of 
historical  works,  *if  which,  however,  only  one  or  two  arc 
now  field  in  mucJi  esteem.  His  best  |»erformanco  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a History  oj  the  City  of  Uheims,  which  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.  in  1756-7.  M.  Felix  de  U Salle, 
hou’ever.  is  uiidcrsUxxl  to  have  been  conjoined  with  Aiique- 
Cil  in  the  coinpiwilion  of  this  work.  His  Esprit  de  /a 
Lf^uc,  which  first  ap(>eare<d  in  three  volumes,  I2mo.  in  1 767. 
beuig  a history  of  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  after 
the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  has  also  been  several  times  re- 
printed. Another  of  hi.s  works  is  his  Precis  de  I Hixtoire 
Univerxelte,  a eonsblerable  part  of  which  was  written  in  St. 
I.Azarc,  and  which  was  first  publishcfl  in  nine  volumes. 
l2mo.  in  1797.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Spanish,  and  Italian,  but  is  not  regarded  as  having 
much  merit.  There  is  also  a History  of  France  by  this 
writer  in  fourteen  volumes,  12mo.,  the  first  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1 «05  ; be  is  besides  the  author  of  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  }frwoirx  of  the  Inxtitute ; and  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  oriental  scholar.  iHio- 
^iifdiie  Vnicersefh ; Bionrnphie  Souretle  des  CoutemjKt- 
rains  ; Eneyrtnpedie  des  (ien*  du  Motuie,  Pans,  1H33.) 

ANSBACH,  ANSP.VCIL  or  ONOLZBACH.  fonnotl 
a portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Ansbach-Baireulh,  hi  the 
sfmthcrn  port  of  Franconia,  hut  it  is  at  present  merged  in 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat.  vv  liicU  sviqiasses  every  other  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  relative  |>opulation,  trade,  and 
manufactures.  In  more  remote  limes,  this  princiiwlity  vvo.'« 
an  appendage  oi  the  Burggruvialc  of  Nureml'crg,  which  fell 
to  the  house  of  Hohcn/ollern  in  Uie  twelfth  century,  and 
subscHjuently  pas>e*l  into  the  possesswn  of  the  Margraves  of 
Brandeiilmrg.  It  ufterwanls  bc**'anic  the  pmperty  of  the 
collateral  brunch  of  Baiivuth,  ami,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1726,  descended  to  the  hubsiqucnt  Margraves  of 
Ansbuch-B:iireul]i.  The  la-si  of  this  family,  who  intennar- 
rietl  vvith  the  celebrated  l.iidy  Craven,  youngest  daughter 
of  Karl  Berkeley,  in  1 767,  celled  his  inheritance  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  his  feudal  lord,  on  the  2d  De«'cmber,  1791.  The 
latter,  however,  was  compelletl  by  llio  French  emperor  to 
relinquish  it  to  him  in  18i)6;  and  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and 
Berg.  Baireuth,  the  other  portion  of  the  united  principality, 
was  also  extorted  from  Prussia,  after  tho  disastrous  conflict 
at  TiUit,  and,  by  tin*  same  distributor  of  crowns  and  king- 
doms, tmn^^e^re*l  to  the  Bavarian  sovereign  in  1809. 

ANSBACH.  formerly  ONOLZBACH,  the  capital  of  the 
extinct  prinei|>ality  of  that  name,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  the  Rozat  in  B.iv  aria,  lies  in  a fertile  ami  ricbly-cuJU- 
vuied  valley,  truvented  by  Ibo  river  Rczal,  and  is  built  round 
the  confluence  uf  that  river  with  tlie  Holzbach,  dS**  12' N. 
lat.,  10'^  33'  E.  lung.,  and  about  thirty  mili^  south-west 
of  Nuremberg.  The  U>wn  is  embellishc<l  with  hatidBome 
si{UHres,  and  public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings : the 
regularity  vvith  w’liich  the  new  town  is  consinictcd,  cxmi- 
bined  with  tho  attraulivo  country  which  surrounds  it,  rtuider 
Ansbach  a pleasant  residence.  The  palace  of  the  former 
Mni-gravos,  a hamlsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  though 
at  present  a solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
library:  and  its  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  arc  still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  iiihaliitaiits. 
Aiisbach  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  ju.>ticc  and  court  of  apyK-ai. 
HH  well  08  of  a Protestant  consistory  ; it  contains  also  one  of 
I the  eighteen  royal  gymnasia,  or  high-schools,  schools  of 
design  and  music,  and  a SiH'iety  of  arts  and  manufuetures. 

I The  principal  maimractures  of  the  place  arc  earthenware. 

I tobacco,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  white-lead : tlic  num- 
: ber  of  its  inhabilunls,  which  in  1825  was  14,000,  is  now 
I between  16,000  luid  17,000,  ami  in  this  respect  it  ranks  ua 
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the  lOTenth  town  m the  Bavarian  dominions.  Tl.o  holy 
fraternity  of  St.  Gumbert,  who  showwi  somothinjf  better 
than  a monkish  Uiste  in  selectinj^  a site  of  mj  imieh  nntuml 
beauty  for  their  ohidiuK- place,  maybe  looked  upon  as  the 
founders  of  Ausbach.  Under  its  native  princes,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a busy,  thriving  spot;  but,  at  the  present  day,  it 
partakes  in  no  small  degree  of  the  character  of  a remote 
quarter  in  the  old  town,  which  has  been,  not  inapproprialelv, 
christenefl  'Ennui.'  The  last  Margrave,  whenever  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  abandon  the  more  seductive  charms 
which  England.  France,  and  Italy  presented,  was  accus- 
t lined  to  dovoto  himself  to  the  ^easures  of  the  chase  and 
table  at  his  neighbouring  scat,  Triesdorf,  which  was  better 
known  among  his  subjects  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Falcons 
Nest.'  and  was  in  high  repute  throughout  the  continent  for  its 
hrccfl  of  horses  and  rattle.  The  peasantry  of  Ansbacb  arc  dis* 
tinguishc<l  by  a singular  costume,  consisting  of  a long  black 
fivK-k,  scarlet  waistcoat  with  white  butmns,  black  leather 
hrcecUcs,  and  a Lilli|mtian  round  hat.  The  women  of  .Ans- 
bach  ore  accounted  the  loveliest  and  most  lively  of  the  Fran* 
coniaa  female*,  fronegk,  a dramatic,  and  Uz.  a lyric,  poet, 
who  htand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow -country  men, 
w ere  both  of  them  natives  of  Ansbacb,  and  a monument  has 
linen  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  in  the  grounds 
uKached  to  the  palace.  Hm  translation  of  Anacreon  is  ro- 
markable  for  its  elegance  and  fidelity. 

ANSKLM,  archliishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
^^'ilIiam  Rufus  and  lleurv'  I.,  ominionly  called  St.  Anselm, 
was  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  a native  of  Aosta,  a town  of 
the  .Alps  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  .Savoy.  He  took  the 
monastic  habit  m 1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  at  Bec 
in  Normandy,  where  Lanfranc,  afterward*  archbishop  of  Cun- 
torbiiry,  wa.s  prior.  Three  years  after,  when  I.,nnfrdnc  wa.s 
promoted  to  the  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  as 
priiir  of  Bee,  and  when  Herluin  the  ablKit  of  that  mona-stery 
dii-d,  Anselm  became  abl»t  of  tlio  house.  Anselm  came  to 
h'ligland  alxmt  a.u.  1092,  by  tlio  invitation  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
Karl  of  Chester,  who  requested  hU  aid  in  sickness.  .Soon 
iifter  his  arrival,  William  Rufus,  who  was  ill  at  Gloucester, 
also  required  Anselm's  assistance,  and  Anally  nominated 
him  (though  with  great  difficulty  of  acoeptance  on  Anselm's 
part)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  lain  vacant  so 
long,  fnim  I.4mfranc'*  death  in  1089,  as  to  touch  the  king's 
nvnscicnco  with  remorse.  Anselm,  having  first  stipulated  for 
tlie  restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  as  they  had  stood 
in  his  prerleccss'ir's  lime,  was  consccratwl  with  great  solem- 
nity, licrcmber  the  4lh.  1093.  In  the  following  year,  when 
^Villiam  Rufus  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  Normandy  from 
his  brother  Rolicrt,  a stinted  offer,  as  the  King  thought  it, 
of  tiUoC  was  the  first  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  towards 
A : followed  by  further  discontent  when  Anselm  desired 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  from  Fopo  Urban  II., 
whom  the  king  rcfu.*ed  to  acknowledge  a.s  pope,  being  in- 
clined to  favour  the  pony  of  his  competitor  Guibert,  or 
niiher  being  desirous  tliat  Anselm  should  receive  the  pall 
from  himself.  At  a great  council  held  at  Rockingham 
cantlc,  when  charges  were  made  against  Anselm,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  sided  with  the  king,  and  renounced 
thi'ir  rononiral  oli^ience  to  the  archbishop,  while  the  tem- 
|viral  liurons  supporteil  him.  During  this  oonfiict,  Walter, 
iovhnp  of  .Alba,  tliu  pope's  nuncio,  brought  the  pall  into  Rng* 
hind,  whicli  it  was  at  last  agreed  should  be  carried  to  Can- 
terbury, and  placed  upon  tJtc  altar  of  the  cathedral,  whence 
Ansolm  was  to  receive  it  os  if  it  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  8t.  Peter  himself.  In  short,  the  king  pretended  to  be 
reconciled.  He  soon,  however,  took  an  opportunity  of  again 
quarrelling  with  Anselm  for  having  furnished,  as  hcallo^rod, 
nil  ill-e<{uipped  proportion  of  troops  for  the  expedition  against 
X^'alos.  Anselm,  now  seeing  no  probability  of  terminating 
his  disputes  with  the  king,  propos^  a visit  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult the  pope,  but  was  personally  refused  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  depart.  His  resolution,  however,  was  fixed:  ho 
went  a second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was  again 
refused,  but  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king,  and  embarked 
at  I>)vcr.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained  that  Anselm 
had  crossed  the  channel,  be  seized  upon  the  archbishoprick, 
and  made  every  act  of  Anselm's  administration  void.  The 
archbishop  got  We  to  Rome,  and  was  honourably  received 
by  tho  pope,  whom  he  aRerwards  accompanied  to  Capua. 
Here  he  wrote  a book  upon  our  Saviour's  incarnation  ; sub- 
►iHjucnt  lu  which  he  assisted  the  pope  at  the  synod  or  coun- 
4-d  of  Bari,  where  he  prevented  Urban  from  exi-ommunicating 
the  King  of  Englana  for  his  various  and  frequent  outrages 
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upon  religion.  The  king,  however,  by  presents  and  promises, 
finally  bribed  tho  court  of  Rome  to  desert  Anselm,  who  re 
tired  to  Lynns,  where  (with  the  inlen'al  of  an  attendance  at  a 
«*ouncil  at  R<jrae  in  l»i99)  ho  continued  to  reside  till  he  heanl 
of  William  Rufus's  death,  with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shortly 
after.  Henry  I.,  immoiliately  upon  his  accosion.  invi(o<l 
Anselm  to  return  to  England,  but  fearing  hi.*  brother  Ro 
bert's  arrival  as  a comjwtitorfor  the  throne,  he  was  crowned 
by  another  prelate.  Tho  archbishop  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  extraordinary  respect  both  by  the  king  and  people, 
but  refusing  to  be  re-invested  by  the  king,  and  to  do  the  same 
homage  with  his  predecessors,  he  again  fell  under  the  dis- 
plea.sure  of  the  court;  open  rupture,  however,  was  deferred  till 
the  return  of  the  agents  of  both  parties,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome.  In  the  interim  An‘>elm  summoned  a synod  to  meet 
at  Lambeth,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  the  king  might 
lawfuUv  marry  Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Midroim  king 
of  Scotland,  although  she  was  generally  reported  to  be  a nun  ; 
he  al>o  rendered  signal  service  to  King  Henry  against  hi* 
brotlier,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth; and  gave  his  aid  in  preventing  some  of  the  noble* 
of  Henry's  court  from  joining  in  revolt.  The  agents  to 
Romo  now  returned.  One  of  them  refusing  to  dispense  with 
Urban's  canons,  and  the  king  refusing  to  yield  his  preroga- 
tive. the  dispute  was  still  kept  up.  and  rather  intlameil  in 
conseipienco  of  the  majority  of  tho  hishojw  and  nobility 
siding  with  the  king.  It  was  now  determined  that  fresh 
agents  should  l»c  sent  to  Rome ; but  when  they  retunied,  the 
two  |>artie8  disagreed  as  to  the  answer  they  had  rccened 
from  the  pope : the  king's  bringing  a verbal  answer  in  odrii- 
tion  to  the  written  letter.  After  this,  for  a short  periotl,  the 
controversy  was  allowed  to  sleep.  In  1102  another  national 
synod  was  held  under  Anselm,  at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
which  was  attended  by  the  king  and  princi|ml  nobility.  In 
the  year  following,  at  the  nM{uest  of  the  king  and  barons, 
Anselm  himself  t<x>k  a voyage  to  Rome,  to  arrange,  if  pos- 
sible, an  accommodation ; the  king,  at  the  same  time,  in 
distrust,  despatching  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  papal  court, 
who  arrived  before  the  archbishop.  The  pope  still  continued 
inexorable  : but  wrote  a ceremonious  letter  to  the  king,  pro- 
mising compliance  in  other  matters,  if  the  king  would  but 
waive  the  matter  of  investiture.  Anselm,  in  chagrin,  again 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons;  while  a ftvsh  embassy  to 
Rome  from  the  king  was  still  more  un.successful  than  tho 
former,  the  pope  levellingthe  heaviest  censures  t*f  the  church 
against  dilTerent  persons  of  the  English  court  who  had  dis- 
suaded the  king  fmm  parting  with  the  investitures.  An- 
selm now  removed  from  Lyons  to  the  court  of  Adcia,  coun- 
tess of  Bluis.  the  king's  sister,  wlto,  during  a visit  which 
Henry  I,  made  to  Normandy,  contrive<l  an  interview  be- 
tween liim  and  Anselm.  July  22,  1103,  at  tli»  castle  of 
L'Aiglc,  wlien  tho  king  re*tore<l  to  him  the  revenues  of  (he 
archbishoprick.  but  refused  permission  for  Anselm  to  return 
to  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the  invi-stiture. 
Anselm,  still  tefusing.  remaineil  in  France,  retiring  to  the 
abbey  of  Bec ; and  tliough  tho  English  bishops,  who  till 
then  had  sided  with  (he  king,  now  changed  their  minds, 
and  pressed  Anselm  to  n tum.  ho  refused,  till  he  was 
further  informed  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
At  length  the  ambassorlors  returned,  and  announced  that 
the  pope,  adopting  a middle  course,  refused  to  give  up  iho 
investitures,  but  was  willing  so  far  to  dispense,  as  to  give 
leave  to  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for 
their  temporalities.  This  was  in  1 106.  king  now  in- 

vited Anselm  to  England,  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and  mado 
him  a visit  at  Bec,  where  all  their  differences  were  adjusted. 
Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked  for  England,  and,  land- 
ing at  Dover,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  wel- 
come. To  omit  other  circumstances  of  respect,  it  U slated 
that  the  queen  herself  travelled  before  Irirn  upon  the  road, 
in  his  return,  to  provide  for  his  better  entertainment.  From 
this  time,  little  that  is  remarkable  occurred  in  tho  life  of 
Anselm,  excepting  a dispute  with  Thomas,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1 1 08,  who,  wishing  to  disengage  himself 
from  dependency  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  refused  to 
make  the  customary  profession  of  canonical  ol^ience.  Be- 
fore tho  termination  of  this  dispute,  Anselm  died  at  Can- 
terbury, April  21,  1109,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  works  of  Archbishop  Anselm  were  published  first  at 
Nuremberg,  folio,  1491  ; at  Cologne  in  1.373.  and  IGI2 : nt 
Lyons  in  1G30;  by  Father  Gerberon,  at  Paris,  in  IC/j 
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r«pniit«d  in  1721;  and  again  at  Venice,  1744|  in  two 
volumes  folio.  In  the  libr^'  of  L^ons  there  is  a beautiful 
manuscript  of  his  meditations  and  prayers.  Some  of  hU 
pieces  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  1 612.  and  the  Lyons  edition 
of  1630,  are  thought  to  be  supposititious. 

Anselm  was  a man  of  piety  and  leamine  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; but  by  promoting 
with  seal  and  obstinaev  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  involved  both  his  king  and  county  in  many 
troubles,  and  set  an  example  of  opposition  which  was  too 
well  imitated  by  some  of  bis  successors.  He  was  the  first 
who  restrained  the  marriage  of  the  English  clergy,  by  pass* 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  years  1102  and  U08. 
Eadmer  the  historian,  who  had  been  the  archbishop's  secre- 
tary, was  the  first  who  wrote  his  life ; and  there  is  another 
life  of  him  by  John  of  Salisbury,  disfigureil  by  the  relation  of 
many  supposed  miracles  which  the  archbishop  is  said  to 
have  wrought.  The  canonisation  of  Anselm  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry*  Vll.  at  the  instance  of  canlirml  Morton, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,— a singular  mark  of  venera* 
tion  for  one  wlio  had  been  deail  so  lung.  (Goilwin.  de  Pre^ 
fulibut;  Brit,  ed'ii.  1 778.  vol.i.  p.  205 ; Henry./f/s/. 

Brit.  b.  iii.  c.  2 ; Chalmers'  Biof(r.  Dirt.  vol.  ii.  n.  280  ) 

AN8BR,  the  goose,  a genus  of  birds  which  M.  Brisson, 
very  properly  as  we  think,  separated  from  the  ^nus  Anas 
of  Linmeus.  Bris^n  has  licen  followed  in  this  by  Baron 
Cuvier,  Vicillot,  Lesson,  Drapiez.  and  Fleming;  wkile  I.A* 
tbam  adheres  to  Linnoms.  and  Temminck  confines  Anrcr  to 
a section  of  Amu.  The  following  arc  M.  Vieillot's  charac- 
teristics, with  some  slight  modifications.  The  bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  higW  than  wide,  but  as  thick  as  it  is 
broad,  in  some  species  bulged  at  tbe  base  near  the  forehead, 
straight,  rounded  at  the  point,  denticulated  with  conical  and 
pointed  laraellm  ; the  upper  mandible  is  convex  and  ungui- 
culated  at  the  tip ; tbe  lower  mandible  is  flat  and  rather 
narrow.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  length,  and  on  some 
species  fumithod  with  tuitorc-les.  The  legs  are  considerably 
longer,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  b^y  than  in  Antu, 
and  hence  geese  walk  better  than  ducks.  There  is  no  en- 
la^'ment  at  the  base  of  the  windpipe. 

The  species,  twenty-eight  in  number,  will  be  described 
under  Goose. 


ANSON,  GEORGE,  LORD,  was  Uie  third  son  of  'Wil- 
liam Anson,  Esq.,  a gentleman  of  a good  family,  long  esta- 
blished in  Stafibrdshire.  Anson's  inclination  to  the  sea- 
faring life  discovered  itself  early.  It  was  bis  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  and  hear  stories  of  eminent  voyagers 
and  admiraU;  his  father,  therefore,  gave  him  such  an 
education  as  was  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  In  1722.  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Weasel  sloop,  and  tlie  year  following 
was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  post-captain,  and  to  tbe  command 
of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  In  this  station  in  the  pro- 
fession. ho  was  employed  on  various  servicea,  which  he  dis- 
chargc<l  with  credit. 

Uwas  at  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  Spanish  war  that  he  first 
beratoo  an  historical  character.  In  1740,  ho  was  appointed 
to  tlxo  command  of  a small  squadron,  which  was  ordered  to 
sail  tor  tho  South  Sea,  a quarter  where  no  attack  was  antiri- 
pated,  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  co- 
operate occteionally  with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  f^ruslrated 
by  unaccountable  delays  in  tho  first  instance,  and  ofterwards 
by  some  unforeseen  accidents.  Anson  was  not  able  to  sail 
until  September;  but  tho  dilatorinoss  which  retarded  his 
deiMirturo  till  so  late  in  tho  year  was  yet  less  culpable  than  I 
Ibe  negligence  which  sent  him  out  with  ships  iU-fitted  for  the  I 


dangerous  navigatkm  on  which  he  was  bound.  He  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  in  March  1741,  afler  experiencing  most  tem- 
pestuous weather  off  thatdanTOrous  coast,  in  which  bis  whole 
squadron  was  dispersed.  Ho  arrived,  with  only  hia  own 
ship  the  Centurion,  at  Juan  Fernandez,  33°  40^  S.  lat.,  79^ 
W.  long.,  June  10.  after  suffering  for  near  three  montlu 
from  a series  of  the  most  terrific  storms,  and  from  the  ravage 
of  tbe  scur>y,  which  in  that  short  time  had  carried  off  up- 
wards of  200  from  a crew  of  between  400  and  50U  men.  and 
left  scarce  enough  of  tha  remainder  in  health  to  work  tbe 
ship.  At  that  island  be  was  rejoined  by  the  remuins  of 
bis  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Gloucester  man-of-war.  a 
sloop,  and  a vessel,  called  in  the  phraseology  of  tha  tinKs 
a pink,  laden  with  provisions.  His  men  were  now  redmW 
to  the  numlier  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.  WkL 
this  small  force  lie  left  Juan  Fernandez  in  September, 
kept  the  Spanish  coast  for  eight  months  in  continual 
alarm,  made  prize  of  several  small  vessels,  and  bunted 
tho  town  of  raita.  The  original  design  of  tbe  expcditiut 
being  frustrated,  he  conceived  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  Manilla  or  Acapulco  galleon,  a Spanish  ship  laden 
with  bullion  and  other  valuables  to  u vest  amount,  whtrii 
sailed  annually  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  With  this  >iew  he  hovered 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  till  May,  1 742.  when  he  set  ujI 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  course  of  this  voyai.*e. 
the  Gloucester  and  the  other  vessels  were  destroyed  forwani 
of  men  to  navigate  them,  and  he  proceeded  with  only  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  half  manned,  owing  to  the  sick 
ness  and  mortality  which  had  thinned  the  crews.  The  hard 
ship  endured  on  this  part  of  tho  voyage  was  extreme,  from 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  prevalcmt 
of  scorbutic  disorders.  The  first  land  which  the  voyagers 
made  was  tbe  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  of  which  a most  fascinating  description  is  given 
Here  the  commodore  remained  some  time  to  refresh  hu 
crew ; and  his  constancy  and  equanimity  were  signalh 
shown  during  this  period.  The  Centurion  was  driven  froni 
her  moorings  out  to  sea.  leaving  himself  and  the  greater 

fiart  of  tbe  sailors  and  officers  on  shore.  In  this  emergency 
lis  calmness  and  spirits  never  failed.  He  gave  orders 
immediately  for  the  constructioQ  of  a vessel,  engaging  per- 
sonally in  the  most  laborious  employments ; and  ue  great- 
ness of  his  anxiety  would  have  remained  unknown,  Vmt  for 
his  transports  of  joy  on  the  unhoped  return  of  tbe  Cec* 
turioii. 

The  health  of  the  crews  being  in  some  degree  recruited, 
Anson  proceeded  on  his  course  to  China;  and  arrived  at 
Macao,  an  island  and  town  in  the  hay  of  Canton,  Kovem 
her  12,  1742.  He  remained  there  till  tbe  beginning  of  1743 
(luring  which  interval  the  vessel  was  new-sbeathed,  and 
reinforcement  of  sailors  procured.  He  now  resumed  hU  de- 
sign of  intercepting  tbe  Spanish  galleon,  and  he  steered  hi$ 
course  bsck  to  the  Straits  of  Manilla.  He  met  and  took  licr 
after  a short  but  sharp  engagement,  June  20.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  a fire  broke  out  near  the  powder-room  of  the 
Centurion,  the  extinction  of  which  was  owing  to  the  com 
modore's  calm  promptitude.  Tbe  prize  was  mounted  with 
forty  guns,  manned  by  six  hundred  sailors,  and  laden  wiih 
treasure  and  effects  to  tbe  value  of  313,000/.  He  returned 
to  China  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her;  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  and  arriivrl 
at  Spitbead  in  safety.  June  15.  J744.  The  contrast  l>c- 
tween  the  disasters  of  the  earlier  and  the  good  fortune  isf 
the  latter  half  of  his  voyage  is  remarkabl^  for  Angers  be-ci 
him  to  the  lost.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  ho  discoven  d 
that  he  had  passed  in  a fog  tlirough  the  midst  of  a French 
fleet  then  cruising  in  tbe  Channel.  Tbe  commander  him- 
self was  enriched  by  this  expedition,  and  the  character  of 
Great  Britain  for  skilful  and  intrepid  seamanship  was  mn- 
finned  and  heightened ; but  in  a political  view,  tbe  naticr 
was  not  indemnified  for  tho  expense.  The  objert,  as  x 
generid  measure  of  warlike  operations,  was  frustrated.  Tliv 
lying  in  wait  for  the  Manilla  ship  was  an  anertliought ; 
had  the  chapter  of  accidents,  so  eventful  in  maritime  oc- 
currences, terminated  unfavourably  in  spite  of  all  his  vigi 
lance,  he  might  have  been  superannuate  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  have  died  in  obscurity.  But  his  talents  as  an 
officer  were  rendered  influential  bv  his  wealth:  he  w:ii 
heanl  as  an  oracle  in  all  naval  deliberations,  and  rose  l» 
uninterrupted  gradations  to  the  highest  honoiua  of  his  pn- 
fession.  and  also  to  tlie  peerage. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Auson  was  sppoiuted  Hear  Admit 
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of  the  Blue.  «n<i  ono  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
April.  17^5,  he  was  mule  Ruar-odrairal  of  the  White,  and 
iu  July,  1746,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  also 
tdcctcd  parliamentary  rcproiicntative  of  the  borough  of 
Ileyduu,  in  Vurkshiru.  Durin^^  the  winter  of  that  year,  he 
commanded  tlw  Channel  squadron  in  a lon>^  and  tem- 
pestuous cruize.  In  tlu>  following  spring;.  May  3,  being  in 
command  of  a powerful  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  besides  a 
Hli>op,  and  firosnip,  lie  ftll  in  with  two  comhmed  French 
(lecU,  bound  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, treasures,  and  warlike  stores,  pnttected  by  o 
strung  convoy.  On  this  occasion  be  captured  six  ships  of 
War.  not  one  escaping,  together  with  four  armed  East  In- 
cliaraen.  M.  do  St.  George,  captain  of  the  Invinriblc,  on 
presenting  bis  sword  to  the  conqueror,  said,  in  allusion  to 
the  names  of  two  of  the  captured  ahips,  in  the  character- 
istic epignunmatio  style  of  French  compliment,  * Sir,  you 
have  cohquered  the  Invincible,  and  carry  Glory  in  your 
train.' 

For  his  signal  ser>'ices.  King  George  II.  rewarded  Ad- 
miral Anson  with  a peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  An.son, 

I B.irun  of  Subertun,  in  Hants.  In  tlio  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Vice-admiral  of  the  Red ; and  on  tlie  death  of 
, Sir  John  Norris.  Vice-admiral  of  England,  an  appoinl- 
. intMit  rather  of  a civil  than  a naval  character,  but  always 
given  to  a naval  man.  In  1748,  he  was  appointed  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  the  stuiadrun  which  con- 
veyed George  II.  to  and  from  Holland.  He  ever  after 
attended  the  king  in  his  vuymmis  lu  the  Continent.  In 
l/.'il,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^,  in 
which  station  he  continued,  with  a very  short  interval  till 
hiA  death.  The  occasion  of  his  temporary  retirement  was 
the  unpopularity  incurred  by  the  government  in  conse- 
quoni'e  ut  the  untoward  events  of  which  Admiral  Byng 
was  the  victim ; but  those  events  belong  more  properly  to 
the  jiolitical  history  of  the  period  than  to  the  personal  Iran- 
surtiuns  of  Lord  Anson’s  life. 

In  1768,  being  then  Admiral  of  the  White,  he  hoisted 
his  Hag  on  boaM  the  Royal  George,  100  guns,  and  sailed 
from  Spilbead  on  the  1st  of  June.  Sir  Edwanl  Hawko 
commanded  under  him.  By  cruizing  continually  before 
Brest,  ho  covered  the  descent  which  was  made  that  sum- 
mer at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg.  On  the  accession  of 
Gorge  III.,  he  was  app^iinted  Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Majesty  s fleets.  He  died  suddenly.  June  6, 

I 702.  aged  65,  at  his  seat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Her^ordshire, 
having  for  some  time  lieen  in  a sliattered  state  of  health. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Uml  Chancellor  ilard- 
W'ii'ke.  who  died  before  him  without  issue. 

His  professional  characteristics  were  thoso  of  discrotion, 
coolness,  and  steadiness.  In  contemplating  the  risk  of  his 
own  ship  being  lost  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  ho  gave  such 
difct'tions  to  the  other  commanders  as  were  calculated  to 
M-cure  the  success  of  the  voyage.  At  Juan  Fernamlez  he 
set  the  example,  and  compelled  his  officers  to  assist,  in 
carrying  the  sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  ashore.  Ho 
Miwml  garden  seeds,  and  planted  fruit  trees  in  that  island, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  voyagers.  He  was  a strict  discipli- 
narian, and  his  methods  were  attended  with  such  suc('.ess, 
that  at  the  taking  of  Paila,  only  one  of  his  men  so  far 
ncgIoctc<l  his  duty  os  to  get  drunk.  When  dissensions  arose 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  seized  there,  Im 
showed  his  generosity  by  throwing  up  his  own  share  to 
augment  the  portions  of  his  oflicers  and  men.  His  hu- 
manity was  eminently  displayed  in  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
pnsoners  ; by  which  ho  won  tho  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  American  Spaniards,  and  did  much  to  remove  the  opi- 
nion of  tho  excossivo  cruelty  of  the  English,  arising  out  of 
the  atrocitios  committed  in  past  timos  by  the  buccaneers. 
Ho  directed  hU  attention  to  the  improvements  of  geography 
and  navigation,  by  making  careful  surveys  of  the  coasts 
which  he  visited  It  has  been  said  that  be  was  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  a Jupo  to  sharpers.  The  charge  is  cuiitra- 
ihcted  by  Dr.  KippU  in  the  Bio^raphia  Briiannica ; but  the 
* apologist  contents  himself  with  stating  that  ' upon  the 
> whole  bo  neither  won  nor  lost  by  gaming ; and  he  made 
it,  hko  hundreds  of  otliers  who  p>ass  uncensured,  his  amuso- 
t raciit  rather.than  his  business.  A witty  remark  that  ‘ he 
had  been  round  the  world,  but  never  in  it,'  was  probably, 

‘ like  monv  similar  sayings,  hazarded  fiir  the  t^ke  of  the 
< point  rather  than  for  its  strict  applicability.  Lord  Atuont 
I I'oynge  rrtund  the  World  went  through  four  large  impres- 
sions the  first  year,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  Euro- 


pean languages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Beqjamin  Robins, 
from  materials  furnished  by  Lord  Anson,  and  digested 
under  bis  own  inspection.  A journal  of  Anson's  voyage  was 
published  in  1 745.  by  Pascoe  Thomas,  teacher  of  the  matlio 
matics  on  boanl  the  Centurion. 

ANSTBY,  CHRISTOPHER,  a poet  of  the  last  cenlurv, 
born  October  31,  1724,  now  littlo  known  except  us  the 
author  of  tho  Both  Gmde.  He  reccivt*d  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
vrlienc-e  be  was  removed  to  Eton  ; and  in  duo  time  suc- 
ceeded to  a fellowhhip  at  King  s College.  Cambridge.  He 
look  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1746,  but  was  prevented  from 
procceiling  at  the  regular  time  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  by 
a whimsical  quarrel  with  the  University  authorities.  In 
consequence  of  this,  ho  was  refused  his  roaster's  degree, 
in  1749;  but  he  continued  to  hold  his  felbwship,  and  occa 
sionally  resided  at  cullcgo. 

On  his  iiiolher's  death,  in  1 754.  he  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  roatenial  grandfather,  at  Trumpingtun,  near  Cam 
bridge,  and  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  the  year  1766  he  pub- 
lished bis  Hath  Guide,  a satire  on  the  follies  of  fashionable 
life,  especially  os  developed  at  that  gay  watering-place.  This 
is  one  of  the  lightest,  wittiest,  and  most  amusing  satires  of 
the  kind  in  the  Kiiglisli  language,  and  obtained  great  popu 
lanty ; insomuch,  iliat  DoiUley  the  bookseller,  who  had 
purcliaseil  the  oopyriglil  for  2W0f.,  arter  two  editions  had 
been  published,  returned  it  to  the  author  in  1777,  slating 
that  Ike  hud  made  mure  by  it  than  tie  ever  had  made  by 
any  l>ouk  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  slutuld  be  men'-, 
tioiied  to  Mr.  Anstev's  honour,  thot  he  presented  the  profits 
of  tho  work  to  the  ^Tcneral  Hospital  of  Bath.  The  mcnis 
of  the  w(Mrk  are  turnislievl  by  a broadness  of  humour,  and 
an  occasional  irreverence  in  speaking  of  things  connecttHl 
witli  religion,  whkdi.  though  aimed  at  hypor-risy,  an«l 
not  intended  to  bring  true  religion  into  contempt,  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  manners  and 
follies  which  this  lively  jeu  dennit  was  written  to  eom- 
roeinurate,  have  passed  away  ; omi  from  the  rotnbined  efiert 
of  theM}  two  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bath 
will  bo  little  known  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr.  Anstey  wrote  several  poetical  pieces  of  no  great  length, 
which  arc  collected  in  one  volume  quarto,  with  a mein  ur 
of  his  life  prefixed  by  his  son.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Eleftion  U<iU,  written  much  in  the  same  strain 
os  the  Bath  Guide.  This  he  translated  into  Latin  verse  ; 
as  well  as  a selection  from  Gay's  Fabiet,  Gray's  Elegy, 
and  some  other  pieces.  Ho  was  fond  of  this  exercise,  and 
versified  with  elegance  and  correctness.  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Bath,  ami  died  there  in  18U5. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  two  royal 
burghs  in  Fifeshiro,  Scotland ; situated  on  tho  sea-coast 
facing  the  S.S.E.,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a small 
rivulet,  about  35  miles  N.K.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh.  An- 
strutber  Easter  is  considerably  the  larger  place  of  the  two, 
having  a population  (in  1831)  of  i0U7  persons;  Anstruthcr 
Wester  basunly  430.  Till  the  year  lG36Anstruther  Easter  was 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrennie,  but  was  then  erected  into  a separate 
charge  and  the  church  built.  It  is  in  tlie  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  tho  Synod  of  Fife  : Sir  John  Anstruflier 
is  the  patron.  In  1710  it  was  made  a port,  and  the  custom- 
house esUiblisliod ; and,  in  1753,  a new  quay  was  erected. 
The  town  lies  low,  and  the  only  good  street  U that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
post-office.  Lat.  56®  14'  N..  long.  2®  44'  W.  of  Gretmwich. 

Anstruther  Wester  was  mode  a royal  burgh  in  1583, 
having  been  previously  a burgU  of  Barony.  Tho  pariali 
church  is  a very  antient  structure.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
zealous  covenanters  in  the  time  of  Cbarics  1.,  and  sulTert-d 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  against  the  Manpiis  nt 
Montrose  iu  1645.  The  autoor  of  the  account  of  this 
parish  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scut- 
laudy  remarks  with  great  uaivcU',  ' Since  the  battle  ul 
Kilsyth  the  people  here  have  a stnmg  aversion  to  a mili- 
tary life.'  'The  town  was  further  injured  to  a great  ex. 
tent  by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  'n  167U,  which 
destroyed  or  choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  toward* 
the  end  of  tho  same  century,  which  destroyed  about  one- 
third  of  the  town.  The  rock  on  which  tlie  towu-hoyse  once 
stood  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  spring-tide.  Thu  trade  o( 
this  and  other  towns  on  this  of  the  coast  is  thought  to 
have  suffered  from  the  union  with  Knglaiul.  Tlio  harbour 
due*  not  s»lmtt  ships  of  burden ; but  a little  to  the  vvusiw<v.-J 
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a <?n?oU,  <.51eil  \Ve'thn>en.  luuHi  u-^mI  in  llie  fiiitiiiiff 
season.  wUieh  niijjht  eas.ly  be  made  a tfoocl  harl>onr. 

Tlie  creek  Wlween  Easier  ami  Weslcr  Anstrutlier  i»  said 
lu  have  been  llie  seal  of  a considerable  saUnnn  fishery.  A 
variety  uf  fi>.h  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  EdinlMiri;ii.  Gias>  i 
guw.  and  other  places : lobsters  are  sent  to  l»ndun.  •Several 
vessels  beloni;  to  these  towns  : and  some  coarse  linens  arc 
iniule  in  the  diffcrcnl  families.  The  .\nstnilliers  arc  in> 
cludeil  in  the  St.  .Andrews'  district  of  burfjlis,  whieh  district 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Oppfisile  to  the  Anslnithers  is  the  Isle  of  May.  a mile 
.011^  and  ihree-<|uarters  of  a mile  broad,  wliich  is  ronsideruil 
an  eNcellent  place  fw  improvinif  the  Ilccces  of  sheep  kept 
there,  thontfh  only  fur  one  season : there  is  a lighthouse  on  it. 

ANT  (i'brmirrt),  a well-known  jrenus  «f  insects,  which 
has  attracted  oitenlion  from  the  enrltcst  a(;rs.  on  account  of 
the  sinpnlnreconomy  and  cxtraonlinary  industry  manifeste<l 
by  the  diflercnt  species.  In  various  j>ans  of  the  three  vo- 
lumes on  insect*  in  the  Library  of  Enlerlainins  Ktuurledge, 
numerous  minute  details  are  j;iven  of  the  inierc.stin^  pro- 
ceedings of  ants : but  at  present  we  shall  confine  onrsch  es 
to  n more  brief  but  more  incthodical  outline  of  their  nntuml 
history.  In  trarmi;  the  history  of  most  insects,  it  is  liest, 
pel  haps,  to  l»et;in  w ith  the  esits  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  ant, 
tint  luvino  and  hatching  of  die  eggs  could  not  be  well  un- 
deistood  without  an  aci^uuinlance  with  their  singular  man- 
iici  of  pairing,  with  which,  tlierefore,  we  sliall  l>egin. 

Pairing  uf  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  here, 

that,  similar  to  bees,  a enmnumity  of  ants,  w hatever  the 
a|)ccies  may  be.  consists  of  mules,  which  have  always  four 
wings;  uf  females,  much  larger  in  size  than  the  males, 
wliicli  only  possess  wings  during  the  pairing  season  : and 
of  asortori>arren  females,  which  have  lieeu  variously  lerme<l 
nonters,  workers,  or  nurse-ants,  ami  which,  k>  far  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  observed  to  have  wings  in  any  stage 
of  tlieir  existence. 

If  an  ant  hill  be  examined  any  time  alter  mi<lsummer  up 
to  the  close  of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  the 
wingless  workers,  a number  of  both  malts  and  females  fur- 
nished with  while  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  free- 
dom of  action  is  conccmcvl,  fur  Cliey  are  not  allowtnl  to  move 
without  a guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
boundaries,  and  if  one  straggles  away  unawares,  it  is  fur  the 
most  part  dragged  back  by  the  vigilant  seiUineU,  threo  or 
four  of  whom  may,  in  such  casavs,  W seen  hauling  along  a 
single  deserter  by  the  wings  and  limbs.  The  workers,  sti 
far  from  ever  facilitating  the  exit,  much  Icss  the  departure, 
of  the  winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females,  guard 
them  must  assiduously  in  oMor  to  prevent  it:  and  are  only 
forced  to  acouiescc  in  it  when  the  winged  ones  liecome  loo 
numerous  eiiner  to  be  guanlevl  or  fed.  There  set*ms.  indeed, 
to  lie  a uniform  dis|K>sitit*n  in  the  wingevl  ones  to  desert  their 
native  colony;  and  as  tliey  never  return  after  pairing,  it 
would  soon  become  dejK)pulale<l  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  nairiiig  dues  not  seem  to  take  place  within  the 
ant-hill,  nml  we  have  observeil  scouts  posted  all  around, 
ready  to  discover  and  carry  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fer- 
tile females  as  they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  whole  colonies  have  been  thus  dis))crsed  ; and 
when  they  did  not  find  fertib  females  near  their  enramp- 
iiicnU  they  have  gone  farther  and  farther  till  they  found 
them,  and.  if  they  had  gone  very  far,  never  returned,  but 
commenced  a mimlwr  of  new  establishments,  ecconling  to 
their  convenience.  It  is  probable  thut.  soon  after  pairing,  the 
males  die,  o.s  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects ; for,  as 
the  wiwkers  never  bring  any  of  them  back,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  after  leaving  the  aiU-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a sting 
and  of  mandibles  to  prov  ide  for  their  subsistence.  The  snb- 
sevpieiit  proceedings  of  the  females  are  very  ilifTerenl,  and  of 
cvntous  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the  aniienis  that  all 
QiiU.  at  a certain  age,  acquired  wings:  hut  it  was  rescrvcvl 
for  the  younger  Huber,  in  particular,  by  means  of  his  arti- 
ficial formicaries,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wings  in 
the  female  from  llie  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  them 
stripperl  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes. 

Tliis  curious  process,  which  was  first  hinterl  at  by  Gould 
in  his  interesting  account  of  Englixh  Anit,  wc  have  repeat- 
edly vviiiie^scil. — the  females  exteiuling  llietr  wings,  bring- 
ing them  over  their  heads,  crossing  them  in  overv  direction, 
mid  lliruwing  them  from  sulc  to  side,  till  at  length  they  are 
disjointed  from  the  body  and  full  off.  Those,  Ituvvever,  who 


arc  desirous  of  verifving  the  observation,  must  procure 
vvingwl  females  imrae«lialely  after  nairiiig,  and  place  tUvm 
umter  a glass  w ith  some  moist  earth. 

Fiiundiiiion  rf  Some  of  llie  females  are.  riflei 

pairing,  usually  captured  by  the  working  rwiu.  ami  cun 
ducted  back  to  the  parent  community:  and  others  arc  htid 
hold  of  by  straggling  parties  of  from  two  to  a dozen  workers, 
who  do  not  return  to  the  parent  community,  but  commence 
small  colonics  on  their  own  account.  This  explains  li.o 
common  occurrence  of  a great  number  of  small  coIoium 
being  I'ormeil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  while 
sometimes  the  parent  community  is  thereby  quite  broken 
up  and  the  hill  dcsertuvl.  This  happens  frequently  in  the 
case  uf  the  red  ant  {Myrmira  ruhra\  and  the  aAh-culunn-vI 
ant  both  very  common  species  in  fields  and 

gardens.  In  the  case  of  the  vellow  ant  {F.^fluvu)  again, 
uiid  the  vvocril  ant  (K  tufa),  this  rarely  occurs,  iho  jiarcnt 
commniiity  often  remaining  in  tlic  same  s|iut  for  years 
together. 

When  a female,  after  pairing,  does  not  chance  to  fall  in 
with  any  Minuting  parties  of  workers,  she  proccotls  without 
their  assistance  to  lound  a colony  herself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  always  done  by  the  females  of  the  sovdal  wus(>s  and 
humble  bees  every  spring.  We  have  repeaiiidly  verificil 
this  fact,  both  by  confining  a single  female  after  pairing,  and 
witnessing  her  proccLslings,  and  by  discovering  m the  fields 
single  females  occupied  in  laving  the  foundations  ufu  future 
oily  for  their  progeny.  We  have  met  vmh  these  singla 
females  when  thev  have  just  begun  to  form  the  first  cell  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs  ; w hen  the  eggs  have  just  Uwii 
laid  : when  the  eggs  have  licen  hatclied  ; and  also  when  a 
few  workers  hod  lioen  reared  to  assist  in  the  ctirainon  la- 
Umrs.  To  verify  the  latter  oliscrv  ations,  however,  many 
hundrevls  of  stones  must  be  turned  over  in  August  or  Sop- 
temlver  in  a place  where  ants  aliound  ; ami  even  with  all 
this  the  nnturalUt  will  probably  nut  discover  mure  than  threo 
or  four  suHiary  females  at  work  in  the  course  uf  a seasun. 
Wc  have  oursclveH  met  with  only  ten  or  a dozen  inslani'is 
in  the  course  of  several  years. 

The  Laying  and  Hatching  of  the  The  youngoc 

Hul»vr  says,  * Having  directitl  my  close  attention  to  fho 
ogg.x  of  aiiis,  1 remarked  thut  tliey  were  uf  different  sizes, 
shades,  and  forms.  The  smallest  were  while,  opaque,  nnd 
cylindrical;  the  largest  transparent,  and  slightly  arched  at 
both  ends : while  those  of  a middle  size  were  senii-transpu- 
rent.  On  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  I ubserve<I  a sort  of 
white  oblong  cloud : in  iiome.  a transparent  point  might  \m 
remtarked  at  the  su])erior  extremity  ; in  others,  a clear  xuno 
above  ami  underneath  the  htllc  cloud.  The  largest  pre- 
sented a single  (>|ni(|UC  and  whitish  {K>int  in  their  iutetiur. 
There  vvervv  some  wluwe  whole  bo«ly  was  so  remarkably  clear 
as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly  ob-erv  ing  the  rings.  On 
fixing  attention  more  closely  upon  the  latter,  1 observed  the* 
egg  (qicn.  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place.  Having  com- 
paa‘d  these  eggs  with  tliuse  just  laid,  I constantly  found 
the  latter  of  a milky  whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and 
smaller  by  one-half,  so  that  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  uf 
the  eggs  of  anis  receiving  a very  considcni  le  increase  in 
size : thut  in  elongating  they  become  transparent,  but  do  nut 
at  this  time  disclose  the  form  uf  the  grub,  which  is  uluays 
arched." 

Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  most  insects,  the  eggs  of 
ants  are  not,  when  laid,  glued  to  iny  fixed  place,  but  are 
found  in  parcels  of  half  a dozen  or  more  loosely  attached,  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  during  the  hatching. 
It  has  b^n  shown  in  the  Penny  Maliiuine.  (vol.  i.  p.  GO.)  by 
a scries  of  minute  idiservations.  that  the  female  earwig  moves 
her  eggs  with  Urn  utmost  rare  from  a place  which  she  judges 
loo  dry,  to  one  vvhich  is  sufiicieiuly  moist ; and  in  the  sam« 
way  the  female  ant.  when  she  foumU  a colony  without  assist 
ance,  or  the  nun»e-ants  in  a community,  change  the  situation 
of  the  eggs  ac'cordiiig  to  the  state  of  ih^  weather  or  of  thu 
day  and  iiighl, — a circumstance  first  observed  by  l)r.  King 
in  the  rv'ign  of  King  Charles  II.  Heat  being  indispen- 
sable to  their  successful  hatching,  the  eggs  are  carefully 
placevl  during  the  day  near  the  surface  of  the  ani-hdl. 
but  HO  sheltered  from  the  direct  intluence  of  the  sun  as  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  (heir  moisture.  During 
tlic  night,  or  in  cold  v«'euthcr,  the  eggs  arc  not  placed  so  high, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  ami  escape  of  the  heat  which  they 
naturally  pu«wcs».  The  unentioii  to  tlie  state  of  tcni|>ernturd 
occupies  much  of  the  assiduity  of  the  female  nuU  (he  nurse- 
ants. 
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\M)en  the  eggs  are  at  length  hatched,  (and  during  this 
)>rocea$,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  enlarge  in  sire,) 
the  young  grub*  are  similarly  treatefl  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature, but  greater  care  is  now  taken  to  preseiwe  them 
from  too  great  heat,  which  might  prove  more  injurious  than 
before  hatching. 

The  grubs  ure  fed  by  the  nur*e-ants  when  any  of  these 
are  in  the  colony,  and  by  the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by 
a liquid  disgorged  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a similar 
way  by  wasps,  humble  >>ees,  pigeons,  and  canary  binls.  It 
consequently  requires  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  a soli* 
tan,-  female  to  procure  for  herself  suttioient  fow  to  supply 
nutriment  for  a brood  of  perhaps  a dozen  or  twenty  grubs, 
which  are  insatiably  voracious. 

When  the  grubs  arc  full  grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons  of  a membranous  texture,  and  of  a brownish-white 
colour,  not  unlike  barleycorns  in  appearance,  and  indeed 
mistaken  for  these  by  early  observers,— a mistake  which  le<l 
to  the  unfounded  notion  that  ants  store  up  com  for  winter 
provision,  though,  from  their  always  becoming  torpid  in  the 
winter,  they  could  have  no  need  of  this : and  even  were  this 
not  so,  they  never  feed  on  com.  and  would  probably  star%'e 
rather  than  taste  it.  The  authority  of  Scripture,  which  has 
l)cen  supposed  to  countenance  the  popular  notion,  U shown 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  Kirliy  and  Spence,  and 
others,  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  sacml  text. 

l*he  cocoons  arc  treated  precisely  like  the  eggs  and  the 
grubs  with  regard  to  exposure  to  heat;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  nurse-ants  to  shelter  them  fWim  the  direct  rays  of  the 
tun  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
cocoons  (popularly  and  erroneously  called  ants'-eggs)  in 
quantity  as  food  tor  nightingales  and  larks.  The  cocoons 
of  the  wood-ant  arc  the  only  species  chosen  ; and  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  Germany  one  or  more  individuals  make  a 
living  during  summer  by  the  business.  In  1832  wc  visited 
an  old  woman  at  Dottondorf,  near  Bonn,  who  had  collected 
fur  fourteen  years.  She  went  to  the  woods  in  the  inoniing, 
and  collected  in  a bag  the  surfaces  of  a number  of  ant-hills 
where  the  cocoons  were  deposited,  taking  ants  and  all  home 
to  her  cottage,  near  which  she  had  a small  tiled  shed  cover- 
ing a circular  area,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  with  a trench 
full  of  water  around  it.  After  covering  the  hollow  in  the 
centre  with  leafy  boughs  of  walnut  or  hazel,  she  strewed  the 
contents  of  her  laig  on  the  level  part  of  the  area  within  the 
trench,  when  the  nurse-ants  immediately  seized  the  cocoons 
and  carried  them  into  the  hollow  under  the  boughs.  The 
cocoons  were  thus  brought  into  one  place,  and  after  being 
from  time  to  time  removed,  and  black  ones  sepaiuted  bv  a 
lioy  who  spread  them  out  on  a table,  and  swept  off  wfiat 
were  bad  with  a strong  feather,  they  were  ready  for  market, 
being  s«>ld  for  about  Ad.  or  6f/.  a quart.  Wo  have  seen  tem- 
iwrary  areas  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  woods,  but 
for  want  of  a confining  trench  of  water,  many  cocoons  were 
carried  off  bv  the  ants.  (Jonsidemble  quantities  of  these 
cocotnis  are  dried  for  winter  food  of  birds,  and  arc  sold  in 
the  shops. 

In  the  case  of  moths,  ichneumons,  end  other  insects  which 
spin  themselves  up  in  cocoons,  the  included  insect,  when  the 
time  of  its  change  arrives,  is  enabled  to  make  its  own  wav 
through  the  envelope ; but  though  it  would  appear,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Swammerdam,  that  aiiU  may.  when 
forcer!  thereto,  effect  their  own  disengagement,  this  is  not  the 
usual  process.  It  is  the  nurse-ants  that  cut  a passage  for 
them  with  their  mandibles,  as  was  first  minutely  de;>crib(Hl 
by  Baron  de  Geer  and  the  youngerHuber; — ' Several  males 
and  females.'  says  the  Utter, ' lay  in  their  envelopes  in  one 
of  the  largest  caviGes  of  my  glazcrl  ant-hill.  The  labourcr- 
ants  assembled  together,  and  appeared  to  be  in  continual 
motion  around  them.  1 noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon 
one  of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
f^vith  at  that  extremity  answering  to  the  noad  of  the  pupa. 
They  began  to  thin  it  ^y  tearing  away  somo  threads  of  silk 
where  they  wished  tp  pierce  it,  and  at  length,  byrlintof 
inching  and  biting  this  tissue,  so  extremely  difficult  to 
reak.  they  formed  in  it  a vast  number  of  apertures.  To 
expedite  the  work,  some  raised  up  a little  slip  cut  out  in  the 
length  of  the  cocoon,  whilst  others  drew  the  insect  gently 
fri>m  its  imprisonment.  When  the  ant  was  extricated  from 
its  enveloping  membrane,  the  body  was  still  confined  by 
another  membrane,  from  which  it  could  not  by  its  own  exer- 
tions di)>engagc  itself.  The  labourer-ants  removed  the  satin  • 
like  pellicle  which  embraced  every  part  of  the  body,  drew 
the  antenna)  gently  from  their  investment,  then  disengaged 


the  feet  and  the  wings,  and  lastly  the  body,  with  the  aUlo 
men  and  its  porluncle.  The  insect  was  now  in  a conditior 
to  walk  and  receive  nourishment,  for  w'bich  it  appeared 
j there  was  urgent  need.  The  first  attention,  therefore,  paid 
I it  by  the  guardians  was  that  of  giving  it  the  food  1 bad 
placed  within  their  rcacli.' 

Labourt  of  the  H-'orhing  Anln  —VJq  have  already  seen 
that  workers  or  nurse-ants  have  to  labour  assiduously  in 
placing  the  eggs,  the  grubs,  and  the  cocoons  in  due  degrees 
of  temperature ; that  they  have  to  feed  the  grubs  by  a liquid 
I disgorged  from  the  stomach,  and  have  to  disengage  the  in- 
^ sect  at  its  period  of  change  from  the  envelope  of  the  cocoon. 
They  have  also  to  perform  the  task  of  forming  slri'cts,  gul- 
IcricH,  and  chambers  for  the  habitation  and  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  work  such  perseveniuce  and 
skill  as  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  observer.  Many 
of  their  processes,  indeed,  it  is  not  a little  difficult  to  account 
for  and  explain,  though  these  have  been  very  carefully  inves- 
tigated, particularly  by  the  younger  Huber,  in  whose  work, 
and  in  Imect  Architecture,  fp.  254  et  seq.)  may  be  found 
copious  details  of  the  mining,  masonry,  and  carpentrv'  of 
various  species.  Wo  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  each  of 
those  o|)crations. 

3/rnr/i^.— There  is  an  interesting  species  called  the  san- 
guinary ant  (F.  tanguinaria.  Latreillc),  reported  to  have 
been  seen  near  London,  but  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  if 
it  is  found  in  England.  In  the  summer  of  )b32  we  disco- 
vered several  colonies  of  this  ant  on  the  brow  of  the  heath 
above  Godesberg.on  tlie  Rhine,  and  being  desirous  of  taking 
a number  of  them  alive  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving their  singular  manners,  we  waited  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  hod  ceased  to  work,  and  had  retired 
for  the  winter  to  their  galleries  underground.  After  un- 
covering the  thick  coping  of  dry  heath  twigs  and  grass  stems 
which  was  placed  over  the  subterranean  city  of  the  cedany 
so  as  to  defend  it  from  rain  and  cold,  wo  found  several  r.overt- 
ways  dug  into  the  clay,  wide  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
ants  to  walk  abreast;  but  not  an  individual  now  made  its 
appearance,  though  some  weeks  previous  wc  had  observed 
thousands  in  all  the  bustle  of  industry ; and  we  began  to 
fear  tho  whole  had  migrated  elsewhere.  Being  anxious, 
however,  to  sco  the  interior  structure,  we  dug  in  the  direction 
of  the  covert-ways  to  the  depth  of  abfmt  six  or  nine  inches, 
when  we  came  upon  a number  of  chambers  couiinunicntiiig 
with  eac?h  other  by  giillerios,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  t liree 
inches  in  extent,  in  each  of  which  a number  of  anu  were 
lying  along  the  floor  in  a half  toiqiid  state,  being  so  sluggish 
that  they  could  not  Ik>  brought  to  run  with  their  usual  agi- 
lity even  when  irritated. 

The  jioint  which  wo  wish  to  call  attention  to  hero  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  wc  laid  open,  amounting 
to  a dozen  or  more, — and  there  were  probably  as  many  more 
to  which  we  did  not  penetrate,— must  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  solid  clay  by  the  jaws  imandibuia)  of  these  little  miners. 
We  deemed  it  singular  that  we  could  see  none  of  the  rub- 
bish lying  about,  which  must  have  been  cleared  away  from 
the  interior,  and  we  can  only  account  fur  this  by  supposing 
the  colony  long  established,  and  the  rubbish  battered  into 
the  grass  by  the  weather. 

In  other  instances  of  mining,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turf-ant  (F.  Cce^pitum)*  the  cloy  taken  from  the  interior  is 
built  up  on  the  outside,  using  the  herbage  for  buttresses  to 
support  the  walls  thus  formed.  In  the  case  of  the  sanguinary 
ants,  however,  we  obsen  ed  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  employ  any  exterior  masonry. 

^f^^sonry. — The  roost  common  of  our  English  ants  which 
employ  masonry  is  the  yellow  ant  (F.  JUica),  whose  hills  are 
so  usually  founil  built  up  in  old  pastures,  a foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  fhim  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  For 
the  materials  of  their  building  they  are  wholly  indebted  to 
the  soil  below,  which  they  quarry  out  with  great  assiduity  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  means  of  tempering  the  clay  when  it  is 
dry,  they  are  always  forced  to  execute  their  priocipal  works 
in  rainy  weather.  * I wm,'  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  * in  the 
habit  of  visiting,  almost  daily,  for  a month,  an  extensive  nest 
of  red  ants,  of  which  a large  flat  stone  formed  the  roof. 
During  my  visits  for  the  first  three  weeks,  scarcely  a drop  of 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably  injured 
by  the  continual  falling  iu  of  loose  earth,  which  these  little 
creatures  with  amazing  industry  removed,  wheuevei  it  hap- 
pened any  of  the  avenues  were  blocked  up.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  towards  reparation ; but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise, on  visiting  my  little  friends  afler  a two  days'  heavy 
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rain,  to  find  that  the  repairs  were  already  completed,  and 
that  the  upper  surface  of  their  hubilatlou  presented  as  »m«Mnh 
a surface  as  if  a trowel  had  bt«n  passitl  over  it ; yet  all  their 
work  they  had  industriously  effected  by  kncaclinjf  with  the 
rain-water  the  loose  earth  into  a sort  of  |>asle.  From  the 
nest  being  sitiiaUsl  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  heath, 
where  there  could  be  no  supply  of  water,  and  from  its  re- 
muining  unri'^airud  daring  the  dry  weather,  it  amounts  to 
a full  conviction  that  anu  employ  no  other  cement  than 
water  in  the  construction  of  their  varied  habitations. 

‘ I have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  of  these 
little  creatures,  in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades 
of  grass,  stalks  of  ewn,  &c.,  when  they  wish  to  enlarge  the 
liuunduries  of  their  abode.  As  thcM>  arc  usually  met  with 
in  the  creid  position,  they  are  admirably  calculated  for  pil- 
lars; they,  therefore,  coat  them  over  with  a fine  paste  of 
Ctirih,  gi^'ing  them,  by  additional  layers,  the  solidity  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged; 
they  then  leave  them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  w ind,  and 
ttlU-rwurilK  spring  a numl>er  of  arches,  from  pillar  to  pillar; 
and  thus  form  un  extensive  saloon.  Should  they  be,  at  any 
time,  in  w ant  of  small  apartments,  they  have  only  to  prejiaro 
a quantity  of  moihtene<l  earth,  and  by  pt-icing  this  Wtween 
the  pillars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  here  and 
there  an  aperture  for  entrance,  their  object  is  completely 
attained.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  j>art  of  these  masonic 
labours  are  performed  during  the  night,  or  at  lea>t  in  gloomy  ; 
weather.  i 

Carpfnlry, — Tlie  coping  which  we  have  already  descrilied  ; 
tu  plucksl  o^er  the  suuterrancan  abmlc  of  the  sanguinary  . 
ants,  und  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  colonies  of 
l!ie  wiwxl-ant  (K  fii/li),  cannot  be  referred  to  any  sort  of 
rHr|>entry.  for  the  small  sticks  and  straw  s of  which  it  is  com* 
pi‘M'd  are  not  cut  into  fitting  lengths,  but  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hill  and  laid  on  it  after  the  manner  of  thatch. 
The  term  carinnitry,  however,  will  apply  most  justly  to 
those  f.|M.H*ics  which  foriu  excavations  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  obscrveil  in  1832. 

We  had  brought  into  our  garden  in  the  lieginning  of 
Juno,  a large  piece  of  a willow  tree,  which  had  i>cen  very 
curiously  worked  out  by  the  species  usually  called  the  em- 
m -t  (P.  I.,atreille).  Tho  tree,  indeed,  from 

which  it  ho<l  t>ccn  taken,  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  a great  measure  from  tbe  extensive  excavations  of  these 
little  carpenters.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  tree  alludcfl  to 
M«?med  U>  be  singularly  strong,  when  the  great  number  of 
the  celU  and  their  peculiar  structure  was  taken  into  consi- 
di’ratioo.  Tho  walls  of  these  cells  were  literally  as  thin  as 
writing-pn{)Oi*.  though  not  quite  so  smooth  and  even,  und 
tiicy  were  sohlom  quilo  parallel,  but  arranged,  some  perjicn- 
diciiUrly,  and  others  slanting  in  various  directions,  worked 
out,  it  would  appear,  upon  no  previous  design,  but  beginning 
at  any  given  punt,  anu  only  limited  in  extent  by  the  worker 
discovering  hU  approach  to  one  adjacent.  The  tact  with 
which  they  chisel  away  the  wood  with  their  jaws,  so  as  to 
come  so  near  the  next  cell  without  actually  cutting  into  it, 
cannot  well  be  accounted  fur  on  any  of  the  common  prin- 1 
cipics  of  human  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of: 
vision.  fn>m  the  worker-out  looking  along  the  level  of  the  > 
plane,  ns  one  of  our  car|»enters  would  do,  and  thence  work- , 
ing  so  as  not  to  cut  through  it ; for  the  wall  has,  in  most ' 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  mi  free  etlge  along  which  such  ! 
a level  could  lie  taken  by  the  eye.  Hearing  might  assist  | 
them,  however,  suppo-ning  workers  to  be  engaged  in  chisel-  [ 
ling  on  each  side  of  the  partition,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  from  touch,  or  rather  that  roudifioation  of  it  denomi- 
natol  tact,  which  enables  them  to  feel,  os  it  were,  wiien 
they  have  nearly  penetrated  the  wall,  and  which  conse- 
quently warns  them  b>  stop. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  all  the  wood  which  is 
worked  out  by  these  ants  is  tinged  of  a black  colour,  giving 
all  their  strixds  and  lanes  somewhat  the  appearonce  of 
having  suffered  from  fire  or  of  b^>ing  smoked.  M.  Huber 
the  VMunger  did  not  succeed  in  ast'crtaining  the  cause  of 
this  black  colour.  We  should  coryecturi*  it  to  arise  from 
iron  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  ants  acting  on  the  gallic 
acid  of  the  wi>od,  in  a siniilar  way  as  the  same  wood  becomes 
black  when  cut  with  a knife.  Tiic  flue  glossy  black  of 
the  ants  themselves  may  originate  fn>m  the  same  chemical 
priuciple.  and  this  is  rendered.  mun>  probable  from  the 
excavations  made  by  other  species,  such  os  tlie  dusky  nnl, 
(F.  /Mra.Latrcillc,)  not  being  tinged  with  this  black  colour. 


Neither  are  the  excavations  of  the  latter  so  regular  ir  Ui« 
form  of  the  cells : and  the  delicately  thin  partitions  do  not 
occur.  We  have  seen  several  colonies  of  the  yellow  ant 
(F-.^ra,  LAtreille)  established  in  trees,  though  their  usual 
habits  lead  them  to  prefer  a hedge-bank,  the  dry  ridge  of  a 
field,  or  a small  knoll  on  a common.  In  none  of  thc»e.  how- 
ever, had  the  workers  much  trouble  in  making  tbeir  exca- 
vations, tho  trees  being  in  every  instance  fur  gone  with 
tho  dry  rot,  and  tbe  chambers  were  consequently  os  easy  to 
construct  as  in  a knoll  sand.  In  the  instance  of  the  black 
carpenter-ant  (F.  fuliginow),  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  wotxl 
of  tho  tree  selected  fur  their  colony  is  always  hard  and 
tough,  the  easiness  of  working  it  being  apparerily  considered 
a disadvantage  rather  than  a recommendation.  Wo  have 
Usually  seen  these  colonies,  therefore,  in  growing  trees,  the 
oak  seoming  to  be  preferred  to  all  otherw;  the  ^nc)  comb- 
like Work  does  nut  seem  to  stop  tbe  vegetation,  tbe  tree  con- 
tinuing to  put  forth  leaves  anu  shoots  as  before  it  was  exca- 
vated for  the  use  of  the  colony.  In  tbe  instance  which  gives 
rise  to  these  remarks,  the  willow  tree  was  indeed  dilapidated 
and  shorn  of  its  leaves  and  bratiches,  yet  was  it  untouched 
with  dry  rot,  and  the  wood  was  hard  and  tough. 

PkmI  of  ^o/«.—Some  species  of  ants  are  carnivorous  and 
will  eat  insects,  fruits,  ana  almost  anything  eaten  by  other 
animals,  but  honey  is  tho  must  universal  favourito  among 
all  the  species,  particularly  the  excretion  of  tbe  various  spe- 
cies of  aphides  called  honey -dew.  It  is  on  this  account 
ihut,  wherever  aphides  abound,  we  are  always  rvriain  tc 
meet  w ith  ants  carefully  attending  their  luutiuns  and  grLH> 
dily  drinking  the  honey -dew,  which  becomes  so  injurious  to 
planU  when  it  increases  in  quantity  so  as  to  obstruct  tho 
pores  of  the  loaves.  It  is  stated  by  HulK^r  and  some  other 
authors,  that  during  winter  tho  anU  imprison  some  aphides 
in  tbeir  roils,  or,  at  all  events,  take  advantage  of  indivi- 
duals of  tlie  grass  Kphis  Graminum)  in  the  vicinity  oi 

their  hills  to  obtain  bonoyAiew.  We  strongly  suspect  there 
must  be  some  fallacy  in  this  stutemcMit ; fur  among  nu- 
merous colonies  which  we  have  carefully  examined  during 
winter,  we  always  found  the  whole  population  torpid  or 
nearly  so,  and  nut  inclined  to  touch  even  honey  when  we 
offered  it  to  them.  In  tho  case  of  the  sanguinary  ants  in 
Gennany  already  mentioned,  wc  have  scon  that  they  luid 
become  torpid  ns  early  as  October,  when  the  weather  was 
still  fine  and  far  from  being  cold.  Wc  are  therefore  of  opi- 
nion that  the  statement  will  be  found  as  void  of  accurate 
foundation  as  that  which  represents  ants  as  storing  up  com 
for  the  winter. 

J/igrrifmnjr.— Wo  have  already  scon,  under  the  head  of 
pairing,  one  principle  in  o|)eration  for  spreading  around  a 
parent  ant-IiiU  a nurolior  of  young  colonies,  lliis  indeed 
nmy  be  considerwl  the  main  principle  of  migraiion  ; but  be- 
sides this,  the  whole  of  a populous  ant-hill  which  has  been 
establii^hetl  for  several  years  will,  for  some  cause  beyond 
our  means  of  tracing,  though  most  probably  on  account 
of  mure  convenient  forage,  at  once  desert  their  homes 
and  inarch  to  a new  station.  Among  the  yellow  anis,  the 
emmets,  and  Uio  woud-anls  or  pismires,  this  is  by  no  meins 
common  ; but  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  among  the  red 
ants,  the  nsh-culoured  ants,  the  turf  ants,  and  others  whose 
colonies  never  become  very  populous,  and  are  consequently 
both  muie  easily  moved  and  more  easily  provided  with 
lodging. 

* Immense  swarms  of  ants,'  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Roget, 
' are  occasionally  met  with,  and  some  have  lieen  ri‘ConU><l  uf 
such  prodigious  density  and  magnitude  as  to  darken  tlie  air 
like  a thick  cloud,  and  to  rover  the  ground  to  a considerable 
extent  whore  they  settled.  Mr.  Glcditsch  descril>cs,  in  tlie 
Ui\tory  of  the  Berlin  Aratlemy  for  1749,  shoals  of  a small 
black  ant  which  appeared  in  Germany,  and  funned  high 
columns  in  the  air,  rising  to  a vast  height,  und  agitated  with 
a curious  intostine  moliou,  somewhat  resembling  tbe  aurora 
bivrcalis.  A similar  flight  of  ants  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Acu- 
lutte,  a clergyman  of  Breslau,  wbicli^  resembled  culumoa 
of  smoke,  ami  which  full  on  the  churches  and  the  tups  of 
the  houses,  where  tho  ants  could  W gathered  by  handfuls. 
In  tbe  German  Ephemeridee,  Dr.  Charles  Rayger  gives  an 
account  of  a large  swarm  which  crossed  over  the  town  of 
Posen,  and  was  airocting  its  course  towards  tho  Danulie. 
The  whole  town  was  strewed  with  ants,  so  that  it  was  iic- 
possiblo  to  walk  witliout  trampling  on  thirty  or  forty  at 
everv  step.  And  more  recently,  W.  Dortbes,  in  tbe  Juurnat 
de  Physiifue  for  1 790,  relates  the  appearance  of  a similar 
phenomenon  at  Montpellier.  Tbe  suoals  moved  about  ui 
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different  directions,  having  a singular  intestine  motion  in 
eacli  column,  and  aUo  a general  motion  of  rotation.  About 
sunset  qU  fell  to  the  ground,  and.  on  examining  the  ants, 
they  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Fttmtica  nigra  of  Linnicut.' 

If'or*  am/ £jp«ji/iofir /o  capture  SVatvr.— In  the  same 
way  as  tho  bees  and  tlie  wasps  of  different  hives  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  when  they  meet,  ants  also  of  the  samo 
or  of  different  species  assail  one  anotlier  when  they  meet  I 
during  their  foraging  excursions.  Besides  the  individual 
skirmishes  which  thence  occasionally  arise,  pitched  battles  j 
are  sumetiraes  fuught  between  the  whole  nr  nearly  tho 
whole  force  of  populous  adjacent  colonies.  We  have  never 
ourselves  witness^  any  very  extensive  battles  of  this  kind, 
such  as  Huber  describes,  in  which  thousands  of  combatants 
were  engaged,  but  we  have  seen  os  many  as  fifty  of  the 
wood-ants  fighting  roost  pertinaciously  within  the  area  of 
a few  inches  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  boundaries 
of  their  several  territories ; their  bite  is  so  sharp,  and  the 
acrid  acid  which  they  infuse  is  so  deleterious,  that  many  are 
thus  disabled  or  killuil  outright  Hulicr  witnessed  on  such 
occasions  very  extensive  carnage. 

Besides  these  skirmishes  and  battles  which  occur  among 
all  the  species,  there  arc  whole  communities  of  warrior-ants, 
as  was  first  discovered  by  Huber,  whoso  history  is  so  9xtra- 
ordinarv'  as  olmost  to  exceed  belief.  Tho  details  indeed 
have  hitherto  been  credited  chiefiy,  if  not  solely,  on  the  well- 
known  veracity  of  Huber;  but  in  tho  autumn  of  lk3‘2  we 
bad  an  opportunity  of  verifying  them  Ixith  in  thu  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland,  with  respect  to  tho  species  which 
he  terms  the  Amazon  ant,  {F.ru/etf'mn,  Latrcille,)  and  on 
the  Rhine  with  respect  to  the  sanguinary  ant. 

Both  uf  Iheae  species  make  war  on  the  ants  of  a different 
swK-ics  from  themselves,  particularly  tho  dusky  ant,  {F. 
juMca,)  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  grotif\  ing  a propensity 
to  combat,  but  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanquishea  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  thu  <n>nquerors  at  home.  Tl>c  manner  in  which 
they  proceed  in  this  affair  manifests,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
deep  clenigi),  such  as  might  l>e  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  a 
cunning  diplomatist.  They  do  not  capture  the  adult  ants 
and  carry  them  into  slavcrv,  but  make  hootv  of  the  eggs 
and  cocoons,  which,  after  the  contest  is  decide<l, — and  the 
warriors  are  always  conquerors, — are  carried  off  to  the  Ama- 
zonian citadel,  and  being  hatched  there,  the  poor  slaves  are 
most  probably  not  aware  but  that  it  is  their  native  colony. 
Huber  repeatraly  witnessed  such  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  slaves ; but  though  we  were  not  so  fortunate, 
wc  witnessed,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  the  slaves  at 
work  fur  their  warlike  captors. 

The  Amazons  have  nut  hitherto  been  found  in  Britain, 
and  we  wore  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt  to  bring  over  from 
tho  Black  Forest  a nest  of  live  ones  witn  their  slaves  which 
we  had  placed  in  a box  for  the  purpose.  We  succeeiled  in* 
deed  in  bringing  safe  home  two  nests  of  the  sanguinar)'  ants 
already  alluded  to  under  Mining,  together  with  a number 
of  their  slaves,  but  they  all  died  within  two  monllis,  having 
been  kept,  as  we  suppose,  too  warm  for  their  state  of  winter 
torpidity,  alrea^ly  begun,  and  they  could  not.  in  their  half- 
awakened  stale,  be  induced  to  take  any  sort  uf  nourishment. 

ANT-BBAR,  the  namo  commonly  given  to  the  Myrmt- 
C'tphagn  jubala  by  tho  English  at  t)emerura.  (See  next 
article.) 

ANT-EATER,  i^Myrmecnvhaga,  IJnnro-us,)  in  aoology,  a 
genus  of  A'(/cn/(i/u,  distinguished  by  ihcir  total  want  of  tooth 
and  hairy  covering.  The  latter  circumstance  separates  them 
from  the  (Mania),  or  scalj^'  ant-eaters  of  Afri<*a  and 

Asia,  which  they  resemble  closely  in  other  respects,  as  well 
in  their  general  anatomy  as  in  their  food  and  habits.  Tlicse 
two  genera  form  a small  but  very  distinct  family  of  the 
Cuvierian  order  F.dentata,  differing  from  tlic  common  ani- 
mals comprised  in  that  singular  group,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  known  luaminalia,  by  their  entire  deprivation  of  tho  or- 
gans of  mastication,  and  acx{uiring  an  additional  interest  by 
Qie  light  which  their  ost«ok>gical  conformation  throws  upon 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  mfgatksrium  and  mega- 
tonyx,  those  extraoMinary  antediluvian  animals,  whoso  fossil 
remains  hav  e lately  attractc<l  so  much  of  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  profess^  naturalist,  but  likewise  of  the  public 
at  large.  The  relations  which  these  extinct  inhabitants  of 
a former  world  bear  to  another  small  family  of  eilentutous 
mammalia  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  At, 
and  their  general  organization  and  affinities  will  be  formally 
treated  under  the  proper  heads,  at  a future  period.  We 
abzil  therefore  merely  ooeenre  at  present,  that  a«  the  osU>o* 


)o^  of  their  skulls  and  trunks  presents  the  closest  anaU>gics 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  m the  sloths,  so  the 
whole  construction  of  their  extremities  appears  u>  have  been 
formed  aBer  the  samo  model  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
organs  of  the  ant-eaters.  Tho  head  of  those  latter  animals, 
indeed,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  tho  sl»tbs;  not 
only  Joes  it  want  the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  tlie  bones  of  the  face, 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round  like  those  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  arc  prolonged  in  the  ant-catc'rs,  particularly  in  live 
great  ant-caler,  {M.  jubata,)  to  doublu  the  length  uf  the  skull. 
This  singular  conformation  ari.scs  fn>m  the  fi>rm  of  the 
maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  form 
together  a kind  of  long  tube,  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  almost  cylindrical.  This  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle  is  not  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  either  of  the 
other  two  known  species  of  ant-eaters  ; but  even  there  the 
construction  here  described  diflfers  only  in  degree,  and  pre- 
sents, on  a more  contracted  scale,  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  myrmecophaga  jubata. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  tho  anterior  extremities,  how- 
ever, that  these  animals  offer  the  greatest  singularities,  and 
become  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  fossil  s]>crics. 
The  phalanges  or  joints  of  tlie  toes,  particularly  the  last, 
wliich  bear  the  claws,  are  formed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  bent  inwards  only,  as  in  the  sloths  ; and 
for  this  purpose  tliey  are  provided  with  very  powerful  liga- 
ments, which  keep  them,  m a stale  of  repose,  bent  in  along 
the  solo  of  tho  foot,  and  never  permit  the  hand  to  ho  com- 
pletely opened,  but  only  half  extended,  as  wc  sometimes  see 
in  gouty  or  rheuraatio  people.  The  toes  themselves  ore  of 
very  unecnial  size,  and  even  differ  in  number  in  different 
species.  The  great  ant-bear  and  tamandua  have  four  on  the 
anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  whilst  tho 
smallest  species,  called,  from  that  eircumstaucc,  i/.  didact^a, 
has  only  two  on  tho  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind.  The 
toes  themselves,  as  in  the  sloths,  are  united  closely  together 
as  far  as  the  claws,  and  are  consequently  incapable  of  any 
separate  or  individual  motion;  but  the  disadvantages  arLsing 
from  this  circumstance  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
tho  inrreased  strength  which  it  produces,  and  the  conse- 
quent adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  these 
animols'  economy.  The  claws  are  all  large  and  powerful, 
especially  that  of  the  middle  toe,  of  which  tho  dimensions 
are  quite  enormous.  Nor  do  the  ant-eaters,  in  walking,  tread 
llatly  upon  the  sole  uf  the  foot  like  the  generality  of  mam- 
malia ; on  the  contrarv,  they  rest  entirely  upon  iu  outer 
. edge,  which  is  provide<)  with  a large  callous  pad  for  that 
I purpose,  whilst  their  toes  being  bent  inwards  along  the  palms, 
the  sharp  point*  of  their  powerful  claws  arc  pretiervoit  from 
being  injured  by  tlie  friction  of  the  hard  ground.  In  other 
respects  the  ant-eaters  are  rcmarknblc  for  their  long  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covered  with  a glutinous  saliva,  by  means 
of  which  they  entrap  and  devour  the  insects  upon  which 
I they  live,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  Utth 
among  naturalists  and  common  obsen’crs,  myrmfrojfhaga 
literally  signifying  ant-eater.  This  tongue  is  protraelilu,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a surpri.sing  dutance  l>ev<ind 
ibe  snout:  it  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  Ju-ad 
and  muzzle  together,  and  when  not  extendiHl  is  kept 
doubled  up  in  the  mouth  with  the  point  directed  backwanls. 
The  eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short  and  round, 
the  legs  robust  and  amazingly  powerful,  but  so  unfavourably 
formed  for  locomotion,  that  the  pace  of  these  animuU  is 
almost  as  tardy  as  that  of  the  sloth*  themselves,  their  great- 
est exertions  not  enabling  them  to  surpass  the  oniinnry 
I walk  of  a man.  The  tail  is  always  long  ; in  tho  great  s[>e- 
I cies  lax  and  thickly  covered  with  very  long  flowing  hair,  in 
I the  other  two,  strongly  prehensile  and  nuked  underneath. 

I These  species  consequently  climb  trees  and  reside  princi- 
I pally  among  their  branches,  feeding  upon  tho  wild  bees  and 
, termites  which  inhabit  the  same  situations  : the  great  ant- 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  never  quits  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
. and  confines  his  depredations  entirely  to  the  numerous 
■pt’cii^s  of  large  ants  which  ’iihabil  his  native  regions,  and 
furnish  him  at  all  times  with  an  abundant  and  easily  pro- 
cured nutriment.  The  whole  genus  U confined  to  South 
America,  and  contains  at  present  only  three  distinct  and 
well-dcfine<l  species. 

1.  The  iirnxi  An*-hrur,  iM.  jubata,  I-in.,)  called  smm- 
raumi  or  by  the  Guaranis, /rtiwf/wf/uu  by  the  l*orlu- 

gueso,  titmitrifjir  by  the  French  of  Cayenne,  and  ant-bear  by 
the  English  and  Spaniards,  is  a large  animal  which  luca 
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when  full  prown,  four  feet  an<l  a half  fivm  the  exCre-  | 
wily  of  the  snout  to  the  oriaiti  of  the  toil.  The  tail  itself  is  | 
three  feel  three  inches  in  length,  reckoning  to  the  extremity 
of  the  hair,  or  measured  only  along  the  stump,  two  feet  four 
inches : the  hoail.  thirt«'c*n  inches  and  a half  from  the  snout 
to  the  Ikisc  of  the  ear,  and  ten  inches  and  a half  to  the  ante* 
hor  angle  of  the  eye  ; its  circumference  immediately  before 
the  eves,  where  it  is  the  thickest,  is  fourteen  inehes.  but  from 
ihi'.  part  it  tri  Mflually  {hmjiii>hes  to  thu  cud  of  the  smir.rle, 
when*  It  ino.'surcs  ‘>uU  fivo  inche.-  and  u ijuarur.  The 
ht-'iht  of  the  auimal  at  the  sh'inlder  is  tbiei;  feet  ihri'c 
iijchi's,  nn  1 .'A  the  m'up  only  two  feel  ten.  because,  bung 
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perfectly  plaiuigrade,  it  iiccesaarily  stands  lower  on  the  hind 
legs  than  before,  as  may  l>e  observed  in  the  common  bear, 
the  badger,  and  other  species  which  partake  of  the  planti- 
irrade  formation  of  the  extremities.  The  ear  is  short  and 
round,  being  an  inch  and  a quarter  broad  at  the  base,  and 
only  an  inch  in  lengtn ; the  eye  is  remarkably  small,  deeply 
sunk  in  the  head,  and  with  a naked  eyelid:  the  head  and 
snout,  as  already  observed,  arc  prolonged  to  a remarkable 
degree:  they  are  in  form  almost  cylindrical,  and  end  in  a 
small  truncated  muzzle,  having  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
iiluced  at  its  extreme  end : the  fatter  is  so  small  that  its 
whole  width  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch,  and  the  jaws  are  of 
equal  length.  TItc  tongue  is  almost  cylindrical.  Heshy, 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  toes  of  the  an- 
terior extremities,  four  m number,  am  of  unequal  length, 
the  innermost  being  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  all ; the 
second  measures  two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  is 
rovided  with  a powerful  crooked  claw  nearly  two  inches 
>ong,  sharp  pointed,  and  trenchant  on  ite  under  surfuce : 
the  third,  which  is  the  largi*st  of  nU,  has  a similar  daw  two 
inches  and  a half  in  Iciisrth:  and  the  Iburth,  or  exterior 
toe,  is  provided  with  a smaller  and  weaker  claw,  like  that  of 
the  innermost.  All  these  daws,  when  in  a state  of  repose, 
are  kept  bent  inwards,  and  only  extended,  or  rather  half- 
extended,  {for  the  animal  cannot  open  the  Angers  ftrther.) 
when  used  for  defence,  or  for  breaking  through  the  bard  ex- 
ternal crust  of  the  ant-hills.  For  these  purposes,  however, 
its  otherwise  awkward  conformation  gives  it  an  aptitude 
altofmther  peculiar,  and  such  is  the  known  power  of  the 
ant'bear.  that  nothing  upon  which  he  has  nn  opportunity  of 
fastening  has  any  chance  of  escaping  from  the  tenacity  of  his 
hold,  os  even  in  death,  the  ;t:  ucturc  of  hU  legs  and  daws  pre- 
vents them  from  being  unclosed.  The  slownc»isof  his  motions, 
however,  gives  him  but  little  chance  against  the  activity  of  his 
most  formidable  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated 
accounts  which  Buffbn  has  recorded  of  the  ant-bear  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  attacks  even  of  the  jaguar,  wo  are 
assured  by  don  Felix  d'Azara,  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
chance  against  this  powerful  animal,  and  that  a very  slight 
blow  on  the  snout  is  sufficient  to  despatch  him.  The  hind 
feet  have  five  toes  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  all  armed 
with  short  weak  daws,  quite  useless  m instruments  of  de- 
fence, and  more  resembling  the  daws  of  ordinary  quadruped 


The  toes  both  before  and  behind  are  corcr,>d  with  ono 
common  integument,  and  are  only  distinguishable  hy  their 
separate  claws.  The  hair,  over  the  whole  body,  is  coarse 
honl,  and  dry,  resembling  in  texture  the  bristles  of  the  wild 
boar,  but  in  some  parts  flattened,  and  assuming  the  appear 
ance  of  long,  withered  grass.  That  of  the  head  is  short  and 
close,  but.  over  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  it  is  long  and 
shaggy,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
bark,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  long  mane,  and  on  the  tail, 

! where  it  is  a foot  in  length,  and  hangs  dawn  on  each  side, 
sweeping  the  ground  when  the  ant-l*car  walks. 

The  prevailing  colour  on  tlie  head,  face,  and  cheeks  of  the 
ant-bear  is  a mixture  of  grey  and  brown  ; that  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bodv  and  tail  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  silvery 
; white.  A broad  black  band,  bordered  on  each  side  with  u 
similar  one  of  a white  or  light  greyish-brown  colour,  com- 
I nienccs  on  the  cliest,  and  passes  obliquely  overcach  shoulder. 

I diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  loins,  where  it 
ends  in  a point.  The  skies,  arms,  and  thighs  are  silvery 
I grey,  with  a slight  mixture  of  brown,  marked  with  two  deep 
I black  spots,  one  un  the  carpus,  and  the  otlier  on  the  toes  ; 

I the  hind  legs  are  almost  perfectly  block,  and  the  breast  and 
belly  of  a deep  brown,  almost  erpially  obscure. 

TIk  habits  of  the  gnxit  ant-bear  are  slothful  and  solitary  ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  iiutwith- 
slaiiding  which,  he  is  never  fat,  and  rarely  even  in  good 
condition.  When  about  to  sleep,  he  lies  upon  one  side, 

' conceals  his  long  snout  in  tlie  fur  of  the  breast,  lorkir  lh‘* 
hind  and  fore  claws  into  one  another,  so  as  to  cover  the  head 
and  belly,  and  turns  his  long  bushy  tail  over  the  whole 
hotly  in  such  a manner  as  to  protect  it  from  the  too  powerful 
rays  of  the  stm.  1 he  female  bears  but  a single  young  one 
at  a birth,  which  attaches  itself  to  her  bark,  and  is  earned 
about  with  her  wheiever  she  goes,  rarely  quitting  her,  even 
for  a year  after  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  walk 
and  provide  for  it«elf.  This  unproliAc  constitution,  and  the 
tonly  growth  of  the  young,  account  for  the  comparative 
rarity  of  these  animals,  which  are  said  to  be  seldom  seen, 
even  in  their  native  regions.  The  female  has  only  two 
manimce,  situated  on  the  breast,  hkc  those  of  apes,  monkeys, 
and  bats. 

In  iu  natural  state  the  ant  Iwar  lives  exclusively  upon 
ants,  to  procure  which  it  opens  tlicir  hills  with  its  poawhul 
crooked  claws,  and  at  iho  moment  that  the  insects,  according 
to  their  nature,  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend  their 
dwellings,  draws  over  them  his  long  flexible  tongue,  covcrcil 
with  glutinous  saliva,  to  which  they  consequently  adhere ; 
and  so  quickly  does  be  repeat  this  operation,  that  we  are 
a.s8ured  he  will  thus  exsert  his  tongue  and  draw*  it  in  again 
covercil  with  insects,  twice  in  a second.  He  never  actually 
introduces  it  into  the  holes  or  breaches  which  he  makes  in 
the  hills  themselves,  but  only  draws  it  lightly  over  the 
swarms  of  inserts  which  issue  forth,  alamieo  by  his  attuck. 
* It  seems  almost  incredible,'  says  Azara,  * that  so  robust  and 
powerful  an  animal  can  procure  sufficient  sustenance  from 
ants  alone ; but  this  circumstance  has  noUiing  strange  in  it 
for  tliose  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  who  have  seen  the  enormous  muhinidcs  of 
these  insects,  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  that 
degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost  touch  one  another  for 
miles  together.'  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  domc-itic 
ant-bears  were  occasionally  kept  by  different  pei*sons  in 
Paraguay,  and  that  they  had  even  been  sent  alive  to  Spain, 
being  fed  upon  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  morsels  of  flesh 
minced  very  small.  Like  all  animals  which  live  upon  in- 
sects, they  are  capable  of  susuiiiing  a total  deprivation  of 
nourishment  for  an  almost  incredible  time. 

The  great  ant-bear  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical 
i^s  of  South  America,  from  Columbia  to  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
His  favourite  resorts  are  the  low  swampy  savannahs,  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  also  fivquenting  the 
humid  forests,  but  never  climbing  trees,  as  falsely  ,*cportcd 
by  Buffon,  on  the  authority  of  La  Bonle.  His  pace  is  slow, 
heavy,  and  vocillalmg ; his  IkioiI  is  carried  low,  as  if  he 
smelled  the  ground  at  every  step,  whilst  his  long  shaggy 
tail,  drooping  behind  him,  sweeps  the  ground  on  either  side, 
and  readily  indicates  bis  path  to  the  hunter  : though,  when 
hard  pressed,  he  increases  his  pace  to  a kind  of  slow  gallop, 
yot  his  greatest  velocity  never  half  equals  the  orrlinar)' 
running  uf  a man.  So  great  is  his  stupidity,  that  those  who 
encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains  may  drive  him  before 
them  hy  merely  pushing  him  with  a stick,  uo  long  u leist 
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48  he  is  not  eompelled  to  proceed  beyond  s raoderate  ^lop ; 
but  if  pressed  too  hard,  or  ui^ed  to  extremity,  he  turns  ob- 
stinate. sits  up  on  his  hind  quarters  like  a bear,  and  defends 
himself  with  his  |>uwerful  claws.  Like  that  animal,  his 
usual,  and  indeed  only,  mode  of  assault  is  by  seizinf;  his 
adversary  with  his  fore-paws,  wrapping  his  arms  round  him, 
and  endeavouring,  by  tUs  means,  to  squeeze  him  to  death. 
His  great  strength  and  powerful  muscles  would  easily 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  this  respect,  even 
against  the  largest  animals  of  his  native  forests,  were  it  but 
guided  by  ordinary  intelligence,  or  accompanied  with  a 
common  degree  of  oetivitv.  But  in  these  qualities  there 
are  few  animals,  indeed,  which  do  not  greatly  surpass  the 
ant-bear  ; so  that  the  different  stories  handed  down  by  writers 
on  natural  history  from  one  to  another,  and  copied,  without 
question,  into  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  this  animal, 
may  be  regarded  as  pure  Actions.  For  this  statement  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Dun  Felix  d'Azara.  an  excel- 
lent observer  and  credible  writer,  from  whoso  Natural  His- 
tor}'  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  we  have  derived  the 
greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  ' It  is  supposed,' 
says  Don  Felix,  * that  the  jaguar  himself  dares  not  attack 
the  nnt-bear,  and  that  if,  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some 
other  strong  excitement,  he  does  so,  the  ant-bear  embraces 
and  hugs  him  so  tightly,  as  very  soon  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
not  even  relaxing  his  hold  for  hours  after  life  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  his  a-ssailant.  It  is  verv  certain  that  such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  ant  eater  defends  himself;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  his  utmost  efforts  could  prevail 
against  the  jaguar,  which,  by  a single  bite  or  blow  of  bis  paw, 
could  kill  the  ant-eater  before  he  was  prepared  for  resistance ; 
for  even  in  so  extreme  a case,  his  motions  aro  so  slow  and 
so  hea\*y.  that  be  takes  some  time  to  get  himself  ready,  and 
besides  being  unable  to  leap,  or  turn  with  even  ordinary 
rapidity,  he  is  necessarily  forced  to  set  solely  upon  Uie  de- 
fensive.’ The  0esh  of  the  ant-eater  U osteomod  a delicacy 
by  tho  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and,  though  black,  and  of 
a strong  musky  flavour,  is  sometimes  even  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  Europeans. 
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5.  The  TiitnanHurt,  (3/.  tamandua,  Cuvier.)  or  second 
species  of  ant-eater,  is  an  animal  much  inferior  to  the  great 
ant-bear  in  point  of  size,  licing  scarcely  so  loige  as  a good- 
sized  cat,  whilst  tho  other  exceeds  the  largest  greyhound 
in  length,  though,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  is  nruch 
inferiiir  in  height  The  heail  ol  the  tamandua  is  nut  so  dis- 
proportionately long  and  small  as  that  of  tho  ^at  anl-liear. 
1 1 U,  Itowever,  of  the  same  general  cylindrical  form,  and 
equally  truncated  at  the  extremity,  having  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  situated  in  tho  same  position,  ana  equallv  minute, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Its  whulo 
length,  fhiro  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
ear,  is  five  inches,  and  to  the  anteriur  angle  of  the  eye,  three 
incbM  : the  body,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
measures  two  feet  two  inches,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot 
four  inches  and  a half  more ; the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
uno  foot  three,  and  at  the  croup  an  inch  lower ; the  length 
of  the  ear  » an  inch  and  a quarter,  its  greatest  bread  than 
inch,  and  Um.  greatest  circumference  of  the  bead,  that, 
namidy,  taken  immediately  in  front  of  the  ears,  eight  inches 
snd  a quarUir.  The  conformation  of  the  extreroitioB,  and 
the  number  of  the  toes  both  before  and  behind,  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  great  ant-eater  already  described ; 
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but  the  tamandua  differs  from  thU  animal  particularly  in 
the  prehensile  power  of  its  tail,  which  makes  it  csHcntially 
an  arboreal  quadruped,  and  altogether  changes  the  must 
striking  traits  of  its  habits  and  economy.  The  hair  over 
the  entire  body,  also,  is  of  a very  different  texture;  instead 
of  being  long,  harsh,  and  shaggy,  as  in  tho  great  ant-bear, 
it  is  short,  shining,  and  of  a consistence  something  between 
the  qualities  of  silk  and  wool ; standing  out  from  the  body 
like  ^e  latter,  and  of  the  same  uniform  length  in  every  part. 
7*he  colours  of  this  species,  however,  are  by  no  means  so 
uniform  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  species  already  de- 
seribed ; on  the  contrary,  they  differ  more  in  the  tamandua. 
according  to  the  individual,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  known 
animal  m a state  of  nature.  Accordingly  many  eminent 
naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  them  as  forming  dt.s- 
tinct  species,  rather  than  mere  varieties  of  the  some : and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  when  we  come  to  be  better  aniuainteil 
with  this  animal  in  its  native  wikmIs,  their  opinion  may  be, 
at  least  partly,  confirmed. 

The  eves  of  the  tamandua  are  minute,  the  oars  small  and 
round,  the  body  long  and  cylindrical,  the  legs  short  and 
robust,  the  tail  round  and  attcnuateil,  cover»l  with  very 
short  hair  throughout  its  greater  part,  but  naked  underneath 
towards  the  point,  and  strongly  prehensile.  The  following 
are  tho  principal  varieties,  as  regards  the  colours: — 

1.  The  tiraw-eoloured  Tamandua,  of  a uniform  straw- 
colour  over  the  whole  body,  with  a transverse  triangular 
hand  passing  obliquely  over  each  shoulder,  and  enrounter- 
ing  that  from  the  opposite  side,  on  tho  median  lino  of  the 
back.  This  liand  is  only  apparent  in  particular  lights,  ami 
is  not  produced  by  any  difference  of  colour,  but  merely  by  a 
difference  of  shade,  arising  from  the  hair  having  an  oppo- 
site inclination,  or  direction,  from  that  on  tho  rest  of  Uio 
body. 

3.  The  second  variety  is,  like  tho  former,  of  a uniform 
straw  colour,  but  has  a good  deal  of  black  about  and  particu- 
larly in  front  of  the  eye.  This  variety  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  described  by  Azara,  who  suspects  its  colours,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  preceding,  to  arise  from  immaturity  of  ago, 
an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  of  a silvery-white  colour,  with  a 
dirty  brown  band  running  transversely  over  each  shoulder. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  is  of  the  same  silvory-white  as  tho 
last,  with  similar  dirty  brown  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
and.  besides,  the  croup,  flanks,  and  belly  of  the  same  ob- 
scure colour. 

5.  The  fifth  is  of  a uniform  clear  brown,  over  ell  parts  of 
tho  body,  without  any  appearance  of  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
(ir  mixture  of  any  other  colour;  and 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  varied  is  entirely  black,  with  a 
little  light  brown  under  the  tail.  This  vanety  is  described 
hy  Azara,  who  found  it  in  Paraguay,  and  who  reports  that 
it  has  proportionally  shorter  hair  and  latter  claws  than  the 
«)tber  varieties. 

Tho  tamandua  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  thick  primeval 
j'orests  of  tropical  America : it  is  never  found  on  the  ground, 
hut  resides  exclusively  imtrees,  where  it  lives  upon  termites, 
lionw,  and  even,  accorning  to  tho  report  of  Azara.  bees, 
which  in  those  countries  form  their  hives  among  the  loAiest 
liranchcs  of  the  forest,  and,  having  no  sting,  are  more  readily 
despoiled  of  their  honey  than  their  congeners  of  our  own 
<-limate.  When  about  to  sleep,  it  hides  its  muzzle  in  the 
fur  of  iU  breast,  falls  on  its  belly,  letting  its  fore-feet  hang 
down  on  each  side,  and  wrapping  the  whole  tightly  round 
with  its  tail.  The  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  has  but  two  pectoral  mammm,  and  produces  but  a 
xinglo  cub  at  a birth,  which  she  carries  abemt  with  her.  on 
her  shoulders,  for  the  first  threeor  four  montlis.  The  young 
are  at  first  exceedingly  deformed  and  ugly,  and  of  a uniform 
straw-colour. 

This  animal  is  called  cagouar^  by  the  Guaranis,  on  ac- 
(H)unt  of  tho  noxious  and  infected  vapours  of  the  forests  in 
which  alone  it  is  found,  tho  word  literally  signifying,  in  the 
language  of  these  Indians,  the  inhabitant  of  a stinking  wood 
or  marsh.  Such  at  least  is  Azara's  interpretation  of  the 
term,  though  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  may  refer  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  tlie  animal  itself,  which, 
this  very  author  informs  us,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  be 
perceived  at  a very  great  distance,  particularly  when  the 
animal  is  irritated.  Tamandua  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  Portugueso  of  Brazil ; the  French  and  English 
^1  it  /ounm7/t>r  and  little  ant-b^r. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  bow  M.  de  Buffbn  could  have 
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been  so  far  led  astray  us  to  mistake  the  stuffed  skin  of  a I 
ooati-mondi  for  this  animal,  particularly  after  tlie  severe  I 
tlMUf^h  just  criticism  which  he  passes  upon  Leha  for  a simi-*  I 
lar  mistake.  A siut{le  {(lauce  at  the  platu  ofBuffon  (Hist 
Nai.,  Staple,  tom.  iii.  tab.  66)  is  sulfleieiit  to  convince  any 
person  who  ever  saw  a coati,  or  who  has  any  idea  of  the  ani- 
mal, uf  the  real  Kenus  to  which  it  belongs.  Both  Asara  and 
Baron  Cuvier  lung  sincu  exposed  this  error;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  hii  perfect  knowledge  of  this  circum* 
st^co,  M.  Dusmarcst,  in  general  a very  acute  observer, 
ootnmits  himself  tlie  very  identical  mistake  which  be  criti* 
cises  and  condemns  in  Bufiun  : giving,  for  a real  ant-eater,  a 
plalo  in  the  At/iU  to  Krmeruttern't  Voyage,  which,  though 
nol  of  the  very  first  order  of  engraWngs,  yet  very  tolerably 
represents  a iHtuti  in  the  act  k\lUng  and  devouring  a ser- 
pent. This  latter  circuiUHtance  alone  is  suthcieiil  to  show 
that  the  animal  represented  cannot  be  an  ant-eater,  oven  if 
the  engraving  itself  left  the  question  doubtful,  which  it  does 
not.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  acute  a zoologist  os  M. 
Desmarest  could  ever  have  committed  the  error,  though, 
perhaps,  nul  so  much  so  that  all  subsequent  writers  should 
have  <'upied  his  mistake,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  mutter. 


[ l.iUlo  il.  d'-Pteljh.] 

3.  The  littfe  Ant‘eater  (M.  (hdnrtyla.  Lin.)  is  easily  dis- 
tingui.chcd  frdm  the  other  two  species,  not  only  by  its  sixe. 
which  doe»  not  exceed  that  of  the  common  European  squirrel, 
but  likewise  hv  the  number  of  its  toes,  being  four  on  the 
pcKterior  and  only'  two  on  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
jvtrm  and  general  proportions  of  iU  bmlv  resemble  those  of 
the  tamandua,  only  on  a very  n^duced  scale.  Its  whole 
hmgih.  fVnm  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is  but  six 
inches,  that  of  the  head  not  quite  two  inches,  and  uf  the  tail 
seven  inches  and  a quarter.  This  organ  is  consei|uc‘iit]y 
rather  longer  than  the  body : it  is  thick  at  the  root,  and 
eovored  with  short  fiir.  but  tapers  suddenly  towanls  the 
point,  whore  it  is  naked  and  strongly  prehensile.  The 
muzzle  is  not  so  long,  in  proportion,  as  in  tlie  other  two 
species : the  tongue  also  is  shorter,  and  has  a Hatter  form  : 
the  mouth  opens  farther  back  in  the  jaws,  and  has  a much 
larger  gapc;,  the  eye  .bring  situated  close  to  iu  posterior 
angle:  the  ears  are  short,  rather  drooping,  and  concea!e<l 
nmong  the  long  fur  which  covers  the  bead  and  cheeks;  the 
legs  arc  short  and  stout,  and  the  hair  very  fine  and  soft  to 
the  touch,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  body, 
but  much  shorter  on  the  head,  legs,  and  tail.  The  general 
colour  is  that  of  straw,  more  or  less  tingeil  with  maroon  on 
the  shouMors,  and  particularly  along  the  median  line  uf  the 
back,  whidi  usually  exhibits  a deep  lino  of  this  shade.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  four  mammm.  two  pecU>ral,  as  in  those 
aircaily  described,  and  two  others  on  the  abdomen.  It  is 
reported,  net'ertheless,  to  have  but  a single  cuh  at  a birth, 
which  it  conceals  in  the  hollow  of  sumo  decayed  tree.  The 
native  countries  of  the  ItUlo  ant-eater  arc  Guyana  and  Brazil, 
beyond  which  it  appears  not  to  extend  farther  towards  the 
south,  since  Asara  is  not  only  unarqiiaintcsl  with  it.  but 
imagines,  from  Ruflbn's  and  Dauboiiton's  desrri]iiions.  that 
it  roust  be  the  young  of  bis  tamandua.  The  halnis  and 
manners  of  thi.s  little  animal,  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
known  to  naturalists,  are  so  well  described  by  V'on  Sack,  in 
his  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  Surinam^  a book  little  known 
to  general  readers,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  tlw  oiUire 
poMage  which  refers  to  it. 


* I have  bad,'  soys  ho,  * ta*o  little  ant-eaters  or  fourmilben, 
which  were  not  larger  than  a squirrel  r one  was  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  with  a brown  stripe  on  the  back : the  other 
was  a silvery  grey  and  darker  on  the  back  : the  hair  of  each 
was  very  soft  and  silky,  a little  crisped  ; tlie  bead  was  small 
and  roumU  the  nose  long,  gradually  biding  duwnvanls  to 
a point ; it  had  no  teeth,  but  a verv  lung  round  tongue : the 
eves  wore  very  small,  round,  and  black ; the  legs  rather 
short : the  fore-feet  had  only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior 
being  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior,  which 
exactly  filled  tlie  curve  or  hoUow  of  the  large  one  ; the  hind- 
feet  had  four  claws  of  a moderate  size ; the  tail  was  prehen- 
sile, longer  than  the  body»  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering  to 
the  end,  which,  for  some  mchea  on  the  under  side,  was  l«n». 
This  little  animal  is  called  in  Surinam  kissing-haad^  as  the 
inhabitants  pretend  that  it  will  never  eat,  at  least  when 
caught,  but  that  it  onlv  licks  iU  paws,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bear : that  all  trials  to  make  it  eat  have  proxed  in 
vain,  and  Uiat  it  soon  dies  Iri  confinement.  When  I g<n  the 
first,  1 sent  to  the  forest  for  a nest  of  ants,  and,  during  the 
uiterim,  1 put  into  its  cage  some  eggs,  honey,  mill^  and 
meat;  but  it  refused  to  touch  any  of  them.  At  length  tho 
ant's  nest  arrived,  but  the  animal  did  not  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  it  either.  By  the  shape  of  its  fore-paws,  which 
resemble  nippers,  and  differ  very  much  fh>m  those  uf  all  the 
other  differegt  species  of  ant-eaters.  1 tlioughtthat  this  little 
creature  might  pcrhajis  live  on  the  nymphm  of  wasps.  &c. : 
I therefore  brought  it  a wasp's  neat,  and  then  it  pulled  out 
with  its  nippers  the  nympbm  from  the  nest,  and  began  to  eat 
them  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  sitting  in  tlie  posture  of  a 
squirrel.  1 showed  this  phenomenon  to  many  of  the  in- 
habituiits.  who  all  assured  roc  that  it  was  the  first  time  they 
bad  ever  known  that  species  of  animal  take  any  nourishment. 
The  anu  which  1 tried  it  with  were  the  largo  white  termiiee, 
upon  which  fowls  arc  fed  here. 

* As  the  natural  history  of  this  pretty  little  animal  it  not 
much  known,  1 thought  of  trying  if  they  would  breed  in  a 
cage:  but  when  1 .returned  from  my  excursion  into  the 
country,  1 found  them  both  dead.  i>erhaps  orcaskmed  by  the 
trouble  given  to  procure  the  wasp  s nests  fur  them,  though 
they  are  here  very  plentiful : wherefore  1 con  give  no  further 
description  of  them,  than  that  tliey  slept  all  the  day  long 
curled  together,  and  fastened  by  their  prehensile  taihi  to 
one  of  the  perches  of  the  cage.  ^Vben  touchwl  they  erecto«l 
themselves  on  their  hind-legs,  and  struck  with  the  foro- 
paws  at  the  object  which  disturbed  them,  like  the  hammer 
of  a clock  striking  the  bell,  with  both  paws  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  a great  deal  of  strength.  They  ncror  at- 
tempted to  run  away,  but  were  always  ready  lor  defence, 
when  attacked.  As  soon  as  evening  came,  they  awoke,  and 
with  the  greatest  activity  walked  on  the  wire  of  the  cage, 
though  they  never  jumped,  nor  did  I ever  hear  their  voice.' 

This  valuable  account,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  ex'er  drown  from  actual  and  continued  obsen’ation  of 
the  living  animal,  leaves  ns  little  to  desire  regarding  the 
history  and  economy  of  this  liigblv  interesting  species.  The 
disouvery  of  the  true  nature  of  its  food  is  particularly 
valualdc,  and  may  enable  us  to  hax'c  tho  animal  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  a thing  which,  wc  believe,  has  not  been 
attempted  heretofore,  and  which,  if  attempted,  has  certainly 
never  succcedei].  To  procure  or  carry  ants  during  a long 
sea  voyage  is  impracticable,  but  tlie  larvae  of  wasps  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  will  keep  for  months : so  that 
Uie  most  serious  difficulty  to  tho  int^ucUoii  of  the  little 
ant-eater  being  thus  removed,  it  only  requires  to  he  guarded 
from  the  effects  of  a colder  climste.  which  may  bo  as  easily 
done  in  its  case  as  in  that  of  other  Suuth  American  mam- 
malia. By  the  report  of  Azaru  al.so,  it  is  probable  that  tho 
tamandua  liros  upon  the  same  food,  and  may  consequently 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

ANTACIDS,  from  tho  Greek  word.  ‘ anti.'  agaitut,  and 
tho  Latin  word  ‘ acidum,'  an  acid,  signify  mean-s  used  to 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Though  hydrochloric  acid 
(formerly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  preecnt 
in  a free  state  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  healthy 
digestion,  yet  under  particular  rimirostanees  it  is  apt  to 
bo  gcncratutl  in  excess.  Other  acids  are  also  occasionally 
evolved  in  the  stomach,  probably  from  tho  formcntalion  of 
the  articles,  as  vegetnble.<t  and  fruits  of  different  kinds,  by 
which  Uie  acetic  acid  is  produced,  or  introduced  ready 
formed,  in  wines,  or  hard  beer;  and  in  certain  vegetablos, 
as  soiTol,  which  contains  oxalic  arid.  The  most  Awqueni 
source  of  aridity,  is  that  first  mentioDed,  the  seoretioa  off 
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tttfd  by  the  Tanels  of  tho  gtotnach.  It  is.  tberefbre,  >ic- 
pendent  upon  constitutional  causes,  or  tho  state  of  tho 
system  generally.  This  is  further  proved  by  considaring 
\vhat  kind  of  persons  are  most  subject  to  it.  These  are 
indixiduaU  cither  naturally  of  a feeble  and  weak  constitu- 
tion, or  who  have  weakened  the  stomach  and  system  i;ene' 
raily,  by  excessive  indulgence  in  erxxl  living,  as  it  is  termed, 
1. 1*.,  too  much  animal  tbod,  and  wine,  unaccompanied  by 
exercise  and  other  cotmteracting  measures.  Hence  we  see 
these  persons,  or  their  ckiklren,  and  even  their  children's 
children,  subject  to  gout  or  gravel,  and  stoiio  in  tbe  blad- 
der. As  it  has  been  ascertained  (see  the  works  d(  Mr. 
Murray  Forbes,  A Treati^  on  Gravel  and  Gout,  I7H6; 
Wilson  Philip,  Murcet,  Diane,  Prout,  and  Majondle)  that 
these  painful  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of 
the  stomach  to  the  formation  of  an  excess  of  acid,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  tlus,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place,  is  of  great  impurtanco,  as  a means  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  them. 

•When  an  excess  of  aciu  is  intrtwluced  into  tho  blood,  it 
oceaslonn  much  irritation  of  the  system  generally,  and  tho 
composition  of  tho  blood  being  dillcrent  from  its  natural 
eunstilulion,  the  secretions  formed  from  it  arc  unhealthy, 
proving  n further  source  of  disease.  In  consequence  of  the 
composition  of  the  Idood  being  altered,  matters  usually  held 
in  solution  by  it  can  no  longer  bo  kept  in  that  state,  but 
are  precipitated ; hence  we  have  rhalk  stones,  as  they  are 
termed,  Ibmied  around  the  joints  in  gout,  and  calculi,  or 
atonri,  of  different  kinds,  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

The  signs  or  symptoms  of  acid  being  in  excess,  arc  not 
in  general  limited  to  the  stomach,  but  shew  themselves  in 
several  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heartburn  (cardialgia). 
often  foilowctl  by  cniclaiion,  and  rejection  by  the  mouth 
of  a fluid  so  extremely  acid,  as  to  cause  eflervcsecnco  when  it 
falls  on  a marble  stone;  the  bowels  arc  sometimes  conflned, 
sometimes  too  loose  ; the  urine  gencrallr  scanty,  and  high- 
coloured,  ftum  which,  on  standing,  a scoiment  falls  down  ; 
the  skin  dry,  harsli,  and  often  affected  with  eruptions  of 
difierent  kinds  ; and  the  mind  of  the  patient  fVelftil,  and 
much  given  to  take  gloomy  views  of  his  health  or  circum- 
stances ; in  short,  decidedly  hy|>ochondriacal. 

Tho  medicinal  means  of  remedying  this  state  arc  all 
alkaline,  either  the  pun?  alkalies,  or  some  combination  of 
thum-~such  as  solution  of  potash,  or  carlmnntes  of  soda, 
jwtash,  magnesia,  ammonia,  or  lime.  W'herc  the  bowels 
are  not  disonlcred,  but  tho  urine  denotes  that  the  excels  of 
acid  mostly  finds  an  outlet  by  that  channel,  the  prepara- 
tions of  potash  and  soda  are  to  be  preferred ; where  the 
bowels  are  much  confined,  magnesia,  or  its  preparations, 
may  bo  given  in  conjunction  with  rliubarb.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtftil  than  the  frequent  uso  of  magnesia  alone,  it 
being  apt  to  accumulate  in  tho  bowels  : in  the  case  of  an 
individual  much  addicted  to  its  use.  a moss  of  it  was  found 
after  death,  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  which  weighed 
six  pounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowels  lie  in  a biose 
state,  prv?pared  chalk  may  be  given  with  advantage,  or  lime- 
water.  which  is  a very  useftil  addition  to  milk,  where,  from 
excess  of  acid,  it  disagrees,  and  hence  most  serviceable  for 
weak  children.  Should  the  mind  bo  much  dopressetl.  or 
general  languor  of  the  system  exist,  and  no  state  of  stomach 
be  present  forbidding  iU  use,  ammonia,  in  some  form, 
may  lie  exhibited. 

Such  arc  the  medicines  by  which  the  cficcts  of  an  excess 
of  acid  may  bo  in  some  degree  counteracted  ; but  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preventing  its  formation,  wmsist  in  a 
strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen.  Great  mmleraiion 
must  be  obsenrod  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the 
ood  and  drink.  The  plainest  and  most  digestible  animal 
food  should  be  taken  once,  or,  at  the  utmost,  twice  a day, 
and  sparingly.  Hard-boiled  puddings  and  duraj>lmg«  must 
be  avoided.  Toa.st  and  water,  or  soda-water,  or  wcll-fcr- 
mented  beer,  or  cyder,  arc  preferable  m drinKs,  to  Wine  or 
anient  spirits,  the  only  one  of  which  last  that  can  be  allowed, 
is  Hollands,  and  never  but  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  with  tiie  sanction  of  a medical  adviselr. 

Regular  exercise,  friction,  and  every  moans.  Such  as  flannel 
next  the  skin,  which  can  keep  up  a fVeo  action  of  the  skin, 
form  a mf«t  important  part  of  the  prophvlactic  treatment. 

ANT.E.  This  is  a term  used  by  nrcKitects  to  designate 
the  pier-formed  ends  of  a wall,  ns  in  the  terminations  of  the 
lateral  walls  in  a Greek  temple,  where  a plain  face  rttums 
on  each  side,  having  some  relation  in  general  proportion  to 
the  columns  with  v^ich  they  compose.  The  aiilm  (for  tbe 


word  is  used  alike  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural)  hos  g 
-moulded  and  otherwise  cnrichm  cap  or  cornice,  and  generally 
a mouldt^d  base ; in  tho  simple  Greek  Doric  style  of  order, 
both  the  cap  and  the  base-moulding  are  of  few  parts,  and 
the  enru'hments  arc  few,  and  are  confined  to  the  inonW-' 
ings,  which  may  be  cither  carved  or  painted ; but  in  thn 
more  ornate  lohinn  or  volutetl  stvie,  both  tho  cap  and 
base  of  the  anlro  are  in  proportion  aeeper,  are  in  a greater 
number  of  parts,  and  have  extrinsic  ornaments,  besides  the 
carving  or  painting  of  tho  mouldings  of  the  cap.  and  th« 
fluting  or  reeding  of  those  of  tho  base.  The  ant»  of  tho 
foliated  or  Corintnian  style  will  perhops  admit  of  still  ftirtlier 
enrichment,  though  the  bold  foliage  and  diagonal  volutes  of 
tho  capital  of  the  column  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
square  faces  and  sharp  angk4  of  tho  anta».  The  mouldc<l 
cqps  and  buses  of  ant®  artf,  in  Greek  works,  ccnerally  con- 
tinued along  the  flunk  walls  so  as  to  form  tho  ciwnice  and 
base  of  the  whole  wall,  and  not  of  the  protruded  factp'3 
ends  nlono.  In  Roman  works,  and  in  modem  imitation^ 
both,  breaks  arc  often  made  on  the  face  of  a wall  witli  the 
caps  and  bases  of  ant®,  but  more  freqnently  with  those 
of  columns,  and  these  are  called  pilasters,  though  indixxi 
they  are  but  an  abuse  of  the  Greckporiwfar,  in  the  plural 
parastadex,  or  ant®.  In  classical  Greek,  and  in  the  liesC 
Roman  works,  ant®  and  pilasters  are  never  cither  dimi- 
nished or  fluted.  Tlie  tenn  ant®  is  of  barbarous  origin, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  source ; it  may  be  from  antes,  as  used  by 
Virgil  in  the  second  bo<ik  of  the  Genrgics,  where  ho  treats 
of  vine-ilressing. 

ANTAGONIST  ML’SCLK.  from  a>r.\  against,  and 
viHofiat,  to  strive,— a muscle  the  action  of  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  some  other  muscle.  Muscles  arc  the  instruments 
by  which,  in  the  animal  boily,  motion  is  efected.  Tho 
ofijeet  of  each  muscle  is  to  pwnluce  some  sm-cifle  motion  ; 
among  the  various  motions  which  are  needed  in  the  anlm.il 
economy,  it  necessarily  happens  that  some  ere  directly 
Opposite  to  others,  and  the  muscles  which  accomplish  these 
dnwtly  oppo.site  raoveraonls  are  said  to  be  with  relatvm  to 
each  other  antagonists.  When  any  part  of  the  body  U placed 
between  muscles  which  have  an  Opposite  or  antagonizing 
action,  the  result  of  the  cumhined  action  of  such  muscles  is 
to  keep  that  part  steadily  in  a certain  position.  The  form 
and  position  of  tho  human  mouth,  for  example,  are  main- 
taine<!.  such  as  they  are,  in  a state  of  health  and  during  re- 
pose of  the  features,  by  a number  of  muscles,  composing  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  tho  action  of  some  of  vrhieh  is  directly  con 
trary  to  that  of  others : the  natural  figure  and  position  of  tho 
mouth  may.  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  result  of  tliu 
combined  action  of  a number  of  antagonizing  muscles.  I'lio 
consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  this  antagonizing  actum 
is  to  cliange  the  natural  form  and  position  of  the  mouth. 
Tliia  is  shown  by  tho  effect  of  pnrnlysis  when  it  affccln  one 
side  of  the  face.  Raraly.sis  is  a disease  depriving  the  muscle 
of  Its  power  of  acting.  In  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
tho  rau-seles  of  that  side  are  deprivx>d  of  their  power  of 
acting : and  the  consequence  is  that  the  muscles  of  ine  other 
side,  which  retain  their  usual  power,  pull  the  mouth  to  their 
side,  because  they  do  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
firmerly  opposed  their  effort  to  do  this.  Henn?  comes  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth;  and  distortion  is  one  of  the  iiio.-l 
frequent  and  striking  signs  of  aiwplexy  and  paralysis,  a 
sign  dependent,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  loss  of  the  antago- 
nizing power  of  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  m 
which  the  distortion  takes  place.  8umctimcs  the  claMicity 
of  a part  is  put  in  opposition  to  a muscle,  and  lieromcs  the 
antagonizing  power.  The  elasticity  of  tho  ribs,  of  the  wind- 
pipe. of  the  arteric?,  mav  be  so  considered. 

ANTALKALIRS.  from  anti,  against,  and  alkali,  an 
afftoH,  are  means  of  counteracting  the  presence  of  alkali<*s  in 
the  system.  An  alkaline  condition  of  the  system  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrcnco,  and  leads,  when  long  continued  or  ex- 
treme. to  verv’  serious  consequences.  Tbe  wifrst  of  these  is 
tlio  formation  of  those  calculi  or  stones  in  the  bladder  dc*no- 
minatod  phosphates.  A tendency  to  this  state  exists  in 
most  weak  imiividuals:  hence  most  roramnnly  in  childri'n, 
old  persons,  and  females.  It  may  also  he  brought  on  by  any 
cause  whii'h  occasions  cither  tcuiporaj7  or  general  denility. 
The  prevalence  of  the  depressing  pas.sions.  as  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  other  which  keeps  up  a nervous  state  of  the  system, 
tho  frequent  and  continued  use  of  mercury,  of  p*>werful  pur- 
gutives  in  sickly  frames,  injuries  of  the  back,  or  the  previous 
existence  uf  a very  acid  state  of  tbe  system,  will  ocr'asionally 
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giT«  rite  to  ID  alkaline  state  of  the  system,  which,  when 
coo:>iderable.  shows  itself  by  great  general  debility,  pale 
countenance,  deranged  stale  of  Ute  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  excessive  secretion  of  urine  of  a pdu  colour,  which, 
on  standing,  makes  a white  deposit  To  cure,  and  prevent 
the  return  of,  such  a state,  the  causes  must  as  far  as 
possible,  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  diet  regimen, 
and  appropriate  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing, 
mostly  animal  food,  but  taken  in  moderation;  and  where 
wine  ia  used,  light  French  or  Rhenish  should  bo  preferred; 
hard  water  should  l>o  carefully  avoided ; saline  purgatives,  as 
Rochelle  salts,  or  SeidliU  powders,  and  indeed  all  combina- 
tions of  a vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  the 
common  saline  draught  must  be  abstained  from.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  best  le»sene<l  by  opium  and  tonic 
medicines.  Tb^  last  furnish  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  acids  which  are  the  most  fitting  medi- 
cioos— cither  muriatic,  nitric,  or  the  citric,  ncid,  which  is 
most  grateful  to  children.  The  phosphato  of  in>n  is  also 
n very  useful  medicine.  Purgatives  of  an  active  kind 
shoubi  seldom  be  given ; but  where  the  stomach  and  bowrls 
of  children  are  much  disordered,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken 
frequently  (or  some  time  are  of  much  service,  especially  when 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  employed  at  the  same  time.  Pure, 
invigorating  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  very  beneficial, 
with  relaxation  from  too  great  mental  exertion,  where  this 
has  preceded  the  disease. 

ANTALO.  [See  Abyssinia,  p.  54.] 

ANTAR,  an  Arabian  warrior,  l^t  known  to  Europeans 
ns  the  hero  of  a romance,  translated  into  English,  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  oriental  secretary  to  the  British  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  The  hero  is  not  a completely  fabulous 
person : he  was  the  son  of  an  Arabian  prince,  by  a negro 
slave.  Bom,  therefore,  to  his  raotlier's  condition,  and  for  a 
long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab,  and  iU-treatod  by  his  father, 
he  yet  raised  himself  to  high  consideration  by  his  extraordi- 
nary strength,  courage,  and  poetical  talent.  He  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  romance  of  Antar  is  coitjectured  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  form,  (tom  the  original  legendary 
tales,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  Caliph  Harun  al  Ra- 
shid ; and  it  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  sources  from  which 
the  professional  story-tellers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  AraUa 
draw  their  materials.  The  hero  is  an  eastern  Roland,  rout- 
ing whole  armies  for  the  love  of  his  mistress.  This  poem  is 
curious,  as  presenting  an  early  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs ; but  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to 
rendn'  it,  in  its  English  form,  very  interesting  to  the  reader. 
{Introduction  to  the  Translation  Antar.)  [See  Aaabia.n 
Litxraturr.] 

ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE.  [See  Arctic  Circlr.] 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a term  uroperly  applied  to  the 
ocean  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the  South  Pole.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the  cold  oceanic 
regions  round  the  South  Pole,  wiilwut  strict  regard  to  the 
limita  of  the  antarctic  circle.  Numerous  attempts  at  dis- 
covery hare  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes,  [see 
Cook,]  and  particularly  of  late  years.  Tlie  farthest  point 
yet  attained  is  in  74°  15'  S.  lat.  36°  W.  long,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Weddell  in  1823.  The  most 
recent  discoveries  of  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Biscoe  m 1631  and  1832.  On  February  27, 
l'831,  in  65°  57'  S.  lat,  47°  20  E.  long.  Captain  Biscoe  dis- 
covei^  land  of  considerable  extent  closely  TOund  with  field 
Ke,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  At  the  time  of  the  aiscovery  tlie  temperature  of  the 
air  was  22°.  and  that  of  the  water  30  : the  Aurora  Australis 
was  very  vivid.  This  unapproachable  land  was  called  En- 
derby's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
On  Februan*  21,  1832,  Captain  Biscoo  landed  on  what  is 
now  called  Graham's  I.4md,  which  the  discoverer  supposes 
to  be  of  considerable  extent : the  highest  mountain  in  view, 
calle«l  Mount  William,  is  placed  in  64°  45'  8.  lat.  63° 
51' W.  long.  In  front  of  tnis  high  continuous  land  is  a 
range  of  small  islands,  now  called  Biacoc's  Range.  No 
living  animals,  except  a few  birds,  were  (bund  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a few 
miles  to  the  northward.  For  further  in(ormation  on  the 
climate,  &c.,  and  the  few  pieces  of  land  yet  diiicovercd  in  this 
Mrtof  the  ocean,  see  the  articles  Nkw  South  Shbtlands, 
SANnwiCH  Land,&c.,  and  Polar  Skas.  For  an  account  of 
Biseoc's  voyage,  see  the  Joumat  of  the  London  Geogroi^coi 
Sodelyt  vdL  iii.,  from  which  those  facts  aro  taken 


ANTARE8,  a name  given  to  the  bright  star  marked 
a in  the  constelldtion  Scorpio,  which  see.  In  tlio  lati- 
tude of  Greenwich,  it  has  not  more  titan  12^°  of  altitude 
when  on  the  meridian,  where  it  ia  at  midnight  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

ANTECE'DENT,  a mathematical  term  used  in  proper 
tion,  meaning  the  first  of  the  two  terms  of  a ratio,  in  oppoai 
tioD  to  the  consequent^  or  second  term.  Thus,  in  the  conti- 
nued proportion : — 

2 : 4 : : 3 : 6 : : 4 : S : : 5 : 10.  &0.. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  S(c.,  are  antecedents ; 4.  6,  8.  10,  &c.«  are  oonso- 
quents.  Antecedents  may  bo  made  consequents,  and  con 
sequents  anteoedento,  without  altering  the  truth  of  the 
proportion.  Thus,  if 

a : b : : e : d, 
it  is  equally  true  that 

b : a : : d : o. 

ANTECJEDENTIA.  When  a heavenly  body  moves  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  ^gns  of  the  sodiac— (him  Gemini  to 
Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  &c.— it  is  said  to  move  in  ars- 
tecedentia.  When  it  moves  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  c meeqaentia. 

ANTEnXA,  or  ANTEFlAiR.  for  this  term  is  more 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  for  both  singular  and  plural, 
than  otherwise.  Antenxs)  are  blocks  with  vertical  faces 
lacod  along  over  a cornice,  in  antient  Greek  and  Homan 
uildings,  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  covering  or  joint  tiles,  siul 
their  faces  are  generally  carved  with  a (lower,  leaf,  or  other 
enrichment,  to  make  them  ornamental.  The  flanks  and 
rounded  prqjection  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  in  London  exhibit  antefixm  ranged  along  over 
the  comice,  but  without  the  parts  of  which  they  are  fitting 
ocoompanimenta.  The  fronts  of  the  Travellers'  Clul^ 
House  to  Pall-Mall  and  Ctrlton-Gardena,  also  in  Loudon, 
show  antefixs  more  judiciously  composed  with  the  roof,  with 
which  they  form  an  cffnament  to,  and  help  to  enrich,  the 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE,  {Antilope^  Pallas,)  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
ruminating  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  fa- 
mily, and  distinguish^  by  the  round,  annulatcd  form  of 
their  horns,  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  external  pro- 
portions, the  presence  of  suborbital  sinuses  and  inguinal 
pores  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  and  other  less  general 
and  important  characters.  The  great  extent  of  this  genus, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  above  three-fourths  of  the  known 
hollow-homed  ruminants,  and  the  numerous  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  since  the  period  of  its  formation, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  to  define  it  by  such  simple  logi- 
cal terms  as  slvall  at  once  distingtiish  it  from  conterminous 
genera,  and  embrace  all  the  species  which  are  usually  a.s8o- 
riated  with  it  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  moat  of  the  characters 
which  zoologists  commonly  assign  to  the  genus  antilope  ore 
not  found  either  in  bos,  ovis,  or  copra,  end  in  so  far  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  differential,  ana  peculiar  to  the  former  ge- 
nus : but  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  any  instance  common 
to  all  the  individual  species  which  compose  this  group,  and 
consequently  cannot  he  made  the  basis  of  a general  defini- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  naturalists,  in  treating  of  the  genus 
antelope,  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
general  description  of  its  roost  important  characters  and 
features,  or  even  to  define  it  by  negative  characters,  such  os 
the  absence  of  a beard  on  the  cliin  and  a dewlap  on  the 
throat ; and  this  mode  of  procedure,  however  unsatisfactory 
in  general,  appears  to  bo  unavoidable  in  the  present  in 
stance,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ditllcuUiea  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  character  belonging  to  the  an 
telopes  consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  being  round  and 
annulated,  or  at  least  never  exhibiting  the  prominent  angles 
and  ridges  which  distinguish  those  of  the  sheep  and  giMits. 
In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they 
vary  in  almost  every  different  bpccics,  as  among  domestic 
sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Sometimes*  they  form  a single  bend  forwards  or  backwards, 
sometimes  they  arc  what  is  commonly  called  lyratvd.  or 
bend  first  backwards  and  then  |X)int  forwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  opposed  to  one  another,  to  assume  the  figure 
of  an  ancient  lyve,  the  brachia  or  aides  of  which  instrument 
were  frequently  made  of  the  horns  of  the  dorctitor  common 
gazelle,  as  up)H>ars  from  the  engravings  of  antique  gems 
still  preserved  ; sometimes  they  aro  twisted  into  a spiral 
form,  and  sometimes  the  horn  itself  is  straight  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  two  turns  of  a prominent  spiral  wreath* 
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In  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  hony  core,  or  process  of 
the  us  frontis  which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  sheath  of  the 
horn  itself,  is  almost  solid,  or  at  least  the  osseous  substance 
of  it  is  penetrated  only  by  very  minute  pores.  M.  GeofTroy  St. 
Hilaire  has  proposed  to  make  this  character  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus,  and  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
have  been  adopted  by  fil.  Desmarest  and  most  other  subse* 
quent  writers,  including  Baron  Cuvier  himself;  but  it  has 
Iweti  clearly  shown  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  that  the 
character  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  general,  all 
the  larger  species  hating  the  core  of  the  horn  more  or  less 
cellular,  and  soma  as  completely  hollow  as  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
or  the  goat.  In  other  respects  the  character  proposed  by 
M.  Geoffroy  is  so  devoid  ol  induenco  upon  the  halxts  and 
economy  of  the  animals,  and  so  unimportant  even  as  an 
urlificial  distinction,  that  its  practical  failure  is  little  to  be 
regretted.  A much  more  imitortunt,  thuugh  unfortunately 
not  a more  general  character,  is  found  in  tbo  presence  or 
absence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex.  In  this  respect  the 
antelopes  are  os  variable  as  in  all  their  other  characters ; 
in  both  sexes  the  greater  number  of  them  have  horns,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  females  of  many  species  are  deprived 
of  those  organs,  and  this  character,  though  not  universal  to 
the  whole  genus,  is  invariably  constant  in  the  species  which 
possess  it 

The  possession  of  lachrymal  $imuety  or,  as  they  arc  ver- 
nacularly called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  fallow-deer, 
/eur-pVr,  is  another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the 
greater  number  of  the  antelopes,  but  which,  like  all  their 
other  characters,  is  far  from  being  general.  Many  xoolo- 
gisU  suppose  these  organs  to  communicate  with  the  nos- 
trils, so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe  freely  during 
their  long  and  rapid  flights  when  pursued  or  frightened ' 
some  even  suppose  them  to  he  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  tu  sen'c  for  detecting  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
numerous  poisonous  plants  wUch  grow  in  the  deserts,  or 
spring  up  among  the  rank  ve^tation  of  tropical  climates. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  these  animals  possess  a most 
delicate  sense  of  smell,  and  that  no  known  quadrupeds  can 
surpass,  and  very  few  equal,  them  in  the  course.  Mr. 
White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sflbf/mc,  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griffith's  edition  of 
the  Rcj'nc  Animal,  even  assure  us  that  they  have  observed 
tlio  air  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  subor- 
bilal  sinuses  of  the  fallow-deer  and  saumer  (Cerru*  Arp/je- 
lajJtuji)  whilst  the  animals  drunk  with  the  nose  completely 
plunged  into  the  water;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
authority  of  these  respectable  writers,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  their  observations  rest  upon  some 
accQssv'ry  circumstance  which  escaped  their  attention  at  tbo 
time,  since  it  is  very  certain,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ports,  that  no  internal  communication  exists 
between  the  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose,  or  indeed  any 
other  oigan.  The  sinus  itself  is  simply  composed  of  a sack 
or  fold  of  the  skin,  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
species,  but  always  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  Airnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
gland  which  secretes  an  oily,  viscous  sulistance  of  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  car-wax,  but  which  hardens  and  turns 
black  ujwn  exposure  to  the  air.  The  precise  functions  of 
these  organs  arc  entirely  unknown : that  they  scnc  some 
special  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  cannot  be 
doubted  fir  a moment  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, but  the  exact  nature  of  tlicir  function  can  only  bo 
ascertained  by  those  w'hom  fortune  has  placed  in  a situation 
where  they  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  obser>'ing  a 
great  many  different  species  in  their  natural  state  and  ori- 
ginal habitat.  All  that  we  know'  with  certainty  at  present 
is  that  many  of  the  antelopes  which  are  most  commonly 
brought  to  Kurope  and  preserved  in  menageries,  such  as  the 
common  Indian  antelope  and  the  gazelle,  make  continual 
use  of  this  organ  when  any  strange  substancejs  presented 
to  their  notice,  particularly  if  it  be  odoriferous,  and  appear 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  protruding  the  lachrymal 
sinus  and  rubbing  its  interior  surface  against  the  odorous 
body.  This,  and  similar  observations  render  it  by  no  means 
iioprubable  that  the  organ  in  question  may,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  take  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  thus 
lie  subservient  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  animal: 
but  if  so.  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  at  present  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  precise  mocle  in  which  it  acts. 

It  has  been  already  bintctl  that  the  antelopes  ore  not  the 


only  ruminants  which  possess  suborbital  sinuses : in  fact, 
these  organs  are  more  univorsully  found  in  the  deer  kind 
than  in  the  present  genus ; but,  on  tlic  other  hand,  hs  these 
are  the  only  animals  Iwlunging  to  the  huUow-homod  family 
which  exhibit  this  character,  it  thus  becomes  sutficieiitly 
appropriate,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  serves  readily  to  distin- 
guish tbo  antelopes  from  the  goats  and  sheep,  with  which 
they  are  most  liable  to  bo  confounded.  In  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  horns  in  the  females  of  many  spe- 
cies, they  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  rest  of  the 
hollow-homed  ruminants  and  the  cervine  or  solid-horned 
family:  so  nearly  indeed  do  some  species  of  antelopes  ap- 
proach to  the  deer  kind  in  general,  and  so  perfectly  similar 
are  they  in  all  their  most  prominent  and  essential  charac- 
ters, the  hems  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  hornless  females  of  the  ono 
genus  from  those  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  by 
such  tritiing  appearances  as  the  form  of  the  tail  and  ears 
and  the  quality  of  the  hair,  that  we  arc  enabled  to  form  even 
a tolerable  guess  as  to  the  genus  of  the  indivkloal , and  even 
these  criterions  are  fre<|uently  fallacious,  a strong  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  betweeu 
these  two  genera,  and  of  the  propriety  with  which  Profeiisur 
I Pallas,  on  the  original  formation  of  the  genus  Antilope, 
considered  these  animals  as  funning  the  connecting  link  oe- 
twocn  the  deer  and  the  goats,  with  tbo  latter  of  which  they 
had  been  up  to  his  time  associated. 

Besides  the  suborbital  sinus,  a few  species  of  antelopes 
possess  a different  gland,  which  runs  lengthwise  between  it 
and  the  mouth,  in  a direction  for  the  most  part  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  chaffron  or  fare  and  nose,  and  secretes  a 
dark  oily  substance ; it  is,  however,  entirely  external,  and 
has  no  internal  opening  like  the  lachrymal  sinus,  nor  are 
its  uses  better  known  than  those  of  that  Organ.  It  is  like- 
wise much  less  general,  being  con6ned  to  a very  small 
number  of  species ; and,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of 
M.  F.  Cuvier  and  Colonel  Smith,  sometimes  accompanies 
the  lachrymal  sinus,  and  at  other  times  is  found  alone  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  fact,  if  it  can 
be  relied  upon,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  a seperate  organ, 
and  not  a more  modification  of  the  lachrymal  sinus;  and, 
consei^uently,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  bo,  is  likewise  different.  Another  cha- 
racter. but  much  more  generally  found  to  distinguish  the 
antelopes  than  even  the  suborbital  sinus  itself,  u derived 
ftom  the  inguinal  pores,  which  are  sacks  or  deep  folds  of  the 
skin.  situatM  in  the  groin,  opening  inwards,  and  secreting 
a glutinous  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  already 
mentioned.  Very  few  species,  indeed,  want  these  pores, 
but  still  they  are  not  universal,  nor  can  we  form  even  a pro 
bable  conjecture  regarding  their  use.  A single  species,  the 
chamois,  (A.  ruj/icapra.)  has  a pit  or  fold  Of  the  skin 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth,  opening  externally  by  a small 
aperture  immediately  l>ehind  each  car,  but  not  provided 
with  a gland,  nor  appearing  to  secrete  any  matter.  Baron 
Cuvier  suppoecs,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  this 
circum.stan(’0  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  often  alluded  to  by  .'Klian,  Pliny, 
and  other  classical  authors,  that  goats  breathed  through 
their  ears,  an  opinion  repeateil  by  Gesner.  Aldnivamlus, 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  which  llnds  a 
parallel  among  modern  naturalists  in  the  idea  before  referred 
to,  that  deer  and  antelopes  breathe  through  their  suborbital 
sinuses.  • 

In  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  an  important  character  among 
animals  which  seek  tlioir  food  on  the  ground,  and  in  which 
the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  o^ns  of  touch  and 
prehension,  the  antelopes  are  as  variable  and  inconstant  as 
m the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  species 
it  forms  a broad  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ; in  others  it  is 
hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat;  and  finally,  it 
sometimes  assumes  an  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a 
modification  of  both  these  characters.  The  females  arc  fur- 
nished with  either  two  or  four  teats,  forming  a small  udder; 
they  usually  bring  forth  butone  at  a birth,  in  afew  instances 
two,  and  the  period  of  gestation  differs  according  to  the 
species.  Few  observations,  however,  have  been  recorded 
upon  this  subject ; the  nyl-ghau,  and  some  others  of  the 
I larger  specie^  arc  known  to  go  with  young  about  eight 
months,  hut  it  is  probable  that  the  smaller  species  do  not  go 
> longer  than  the  sheep  and  goat,  or  about  five  months.  It  is 
I very  seldom  that  the  males  and  leniales  in  this  gt-nus,  or 
[ indeed  among  mammalia  in  general,  differ  from  one  another 
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in  colour,  but  when  this  does  bappim,  as  in  the  instances  of 
the  nyl-ghau  and  common  Indian  antelo^,  ilic  ynun):'  males 
always  a>smne  the  female’s  colours  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  livo&.  and  only  train  the  adult  colours  of  their 
own  sex  they  advance  in  age. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  short  and  smodh, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the  bo«lv ; some, 
however,  have  inaues  along  tlie  neck  and  on  the  shoulders, 
composed  of  long  bristly  hair,  cither  gn>wing  upright  or  re- 
Ter>»ed  lowortU  the  lieail  as  in  the  orj'X ; ami  a verj-  few 
snecivs,  like  the  gnu,  arc  furnished  with  a Wanl  on  the 
dun  and  throat.  The  ears  are  comnmnlv  long,  narr«)w>  and 
pointed,  smooth  on  the  outside  and  Glleil  internally  with 
long  white  liair  growing  in  live  longitudinal  lines,  with  four 
naked  black  spaces  between,  and  forming  the  appearance 
which,  in  dcsenhing  these  animals,  is  usually  denominated 
striated.  Tlie  tails  are  generally  short,  round  and  lulled  at 
the  extromitv,  and  many  sperie.s  are  funnshed  with  little 
tufts  of  long  black  hair,  callo*!  sntjKt  or  kiitfc-brushcs,  upon 
tho  up|K‘r  part  of  the  anterior  canons,  immediately  below 
the  carpal  joint. 

Generally  s|H'akiiig.  the  antelopes  are  grogarlous  and 
unite  in  large  herds,  cither  permanently,  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  u>r  the  purpose  of  migrating  in 
scan-h  of  more  abundant  and  grateful  pasturage;  some 
species,  however,  reside  in  pairs  or  small  families,  consisting 
uf  an  old  male  and  one  or  more  females,  with  the  young  ul 
the  two  foregoing  seasons.  They  are  always  extremely 
cautious  in  guarding  against  sutinisc,  placing  sentinels  in 
various  directions  about  their  feeiiitig  gnmiid,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  whilst  grazing  or  reimsing,  and 
their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  arc  so  acute,  that  it  is  only 
by  usiDg  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the 
hunter  can  bring  tliem  within  range  of  the  gun.  Tiie 
naines  by  which  the  animals  themselves  are  distinguished 
in  all  languages,  ancient  as  w-ell  as  modem,  have  a direct  n> 
ference  to  this  quickness  of  sight,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
large  black  eves  which  form  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the 
antelopes.  Thus  the  word  doreas,  (t^oprdc,)  the  Greek  and 
Roman  naigc  of  the  gazelle,  or  common  Barbaiy  antch’pe,  is 
derived  from  tlie  verb  hpKo^iai,  to  sec'.  llic  common  English 
word  antelope,  which  zuologiaLs  have  adopteil  as  the  generic 
name  uf  the  group,  U a corrupt  form  of  the  term  d>'(7oXvi^,  em- 
ploy od  by  Eustdtmus  to  designate  an  animal  of  this  genus, 
and  literally  signifiing  bright  eyes;  and.  according  to  the 
learned  B<xjhari,  ToLitha,  the  name  of  the  disciple  raised 
to  hfo  at  Juppa.  is  durivod  from  tzebi,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  common  gazelle,  and  allude.s  likewise  to  the  beauty  of 
her  eyes.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Agalliias,  and  others,  dnreast,  lUtrealiM,  and  da- 
malts,  all  names  of  dilferent  antelopes,  were  common  names 
of  women  likewiiie.  bcslowcil  without  doubt  on  acinnmt  of 
the  remarkable  beuuty  of  their  o)C8 ; and  Profiler  Alpinus, 
and  mure  rei'cnt  travellers,  infurm  us.  that ' Ainc  cl  czazel,' 
Ynu  have  the  eyrx  uf  an  antefui>e,  is  the  greatest  aoni- 
pliment  which  at  the  present  day  an  oriental  admirer  can 
}»ay  to  his  mistress.  Eastern  oiK-try  and  romance,  as  well  as 
the  Works  uf  the  Greeks  and  K'mians,  abound  with  siinilies 
and  metaphors  taken  from  the  form  and  habits  of  thcsi? , 
animals ; they  are  universally  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
timidity,  of  grace  and  flcelness.  The  inspired  writer  beau- 
tifully compare.s  the  speed  of  Asahel  to  that  of  the  wild 
gazelle  : the  Gadiles  also  are  tioid  to  have  Wen  as  swift  as 
mountain  gazelles— for  this  is  tlie  pnqwr  significalitm  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Ut  bi,  improjK-rlv  translated  r«x»in  our  English 
version  of  the  .Scriptures ; and  many  other  instances  might 
be  add ucetl,  Isith  from  sacred  and  profane  writoiw.  Through- 
out all  parts  of  the  East  Uic  lleetness  and  timidity  of  the 
antelope  tribe  is  still  proverbial,  and  furnUhez  the  Persian 
and,  Arab  i>oeU  with  images  of  genlh*ness,  beauty,  grace, 
and  afll-ction.  Tlic  Rwil'iesl  dogs  and  horses  are  left  far 
behind  in  the  pursuit  of  those  animals,  and  it  is  only  by 
KtraUgom  that  tlioy  can  l>e  hunted  with  success.  Fur  this 
purpose  the  hawk  or  the  clieoluh  (feJi*  jubata)  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  East,  and  tim  gun  or  various  descriptions  of 
snares  and  traps  by  the  inhabitanU  of  South  Africa.  The 
hawk,  by  attacking  Uiu  animal  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
harasses  it  and  impedes  its  flight,  till  the  hunter  has  time 
t»  come  up  : mill  the  chet  iah.  like  the  rest  of  the  cal  kind. 
sleaUupon  it  miawnrew,  and  seizes  it  by  a sudden  spnng 
Iwfore  it  has  time  for  flight.  If,  however,  the  first  spring 
misses  in  its  aim,  and  the  antelotH;  escapes,  thure  is  no  chance 
of  taking  it  afterwards,  and  the  cheetah,  irritated  by  d’sap- 


intment,  is  soothed  only  with  ronsldorable  difficulty,  .vn.i 
comes  unfit  for  the  clwse  for  some  days  afterwanU.  The 
Bushmen  of  the  Cape  often  destroy  vast  nuinlMTs  of  thn 
nnlelopcs  with  which  their  countrj'  alwimds,  hv  poisoning 
the  springs  and  rescn(«irs  to  which  they  are  ktiown  to  re<»ort. 
nor  is  the  flesh  e\cr  known  to  bo  injured  hy  this  rmxle  of 
slaughter;  they  also  sIkhiI  them  with  ixn-wmed  arrows,  hut 
in  this  case  the  parts  immediately  nhiutid  the  wound  niii«t 
be  cut  out  bcfnnt  the  rest  of  tho  Isidy  imbibes  the  pdson, 
which  would  olhcraise  penetrate  ihmugh  it,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  ToikL 

Africa  mav  l»o  considered  ns  the  head-ciuarfers  of  the 
antelopes.  Of  this  numerous  genus,  nm.Msling  at  pn'seiil 
of  nearly  seventy  difTervnl  species  npwanls  ol  fifty  speiies 
inhabit  tlie  African  continent  alone,  two  or  three  are  rommoii 
to  it  and  Asia,  about  a dozen  spiries  are  iKcwluir  to  this 
latter  conlinenl,  two  inhabit  EurujM*.  and  one  only  is  found 
in  the  new  wurld:  the  Rm-ky  Muuntaiti-goat,  desrrilKsl  hy 
Colonel  Smith  under  the  name  of  untif'jie  A/m‘grr«,  1k- 
Inngs  certainly  to  a different  genus,  and  has  no  other  i ha- 
raeicr  in  common  with  the  ontcloi>cs.exoi*pl  the  round  form 
and  small  size  of  its  horns.  Australia  niul  M.ndagnscar  an*, 
.na  far  as  we  al  present  know,  completely  destitute  of  antc- 
lo]K‘s,  as  indeed  they  u]i|iear  to  bo  of  oiil  indigenous  nimi- 
nants.  The  preciso  nature  of  the  habitat  fre<{Uentcd  by 
the.se  animals  has  nothing  of  a uniform  character,  hut,  as 
might  naturally  lx;  ex{>ccie<l  from  the  diffen  nt  modification* 
of  organic  structure  observable  throughout  the  gt’nus,  differs 
according  to  the  particular  species.  J?omc  frequent  the  dry 
sandy  deserts,  and  feed  ui>«m  the  stiiiiti'il  ncncia.s  and 
bulbous  plants  which  spring  up  even  in  the  most  ari<l  hitua- 
tions,  w here  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground  gi\es  u certain 
degree  of  adherence  to  the  soil ; some  prefer  the  up<*n  sbmy 
plains,  the  steppes  of  Gentnil  Asia  and  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa,  whore  the  grass,  though  pan  heil,  is  still  suflhieni 
for  their  subsistence  ; some  again  inliabit  the  Kteep  r t-ky 
tnuuntains,  and  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff  w ilh  the  case  and  se- 
curity of  a wild  goal,  whilst  others  arc  found  onh  in  thn 
tliick  and  almost  imiicnetrable  forest*  of  tropical  cuuu- 
Iries, 

Tlie  great  extent  of  the  genus  antihq.r  has  obliged  zooI»>- 
gist.1  to  subdivide  it  into  a numlier  of  minor  gnuips,  or,  as 
they  arc  soiiietimch  callixl,  subgcnera  ; and  some  haie  cM-n 
gone  so  far  a*  to  bestow  different  names  upon  each  of  lliem? 
difierent  subilivisions.  So  long.  htiweuT.  as  these  anmialji 
arc  simply  considerc<l  as  different  species  of  a common 
penu*.  tnis  latter  praelice  is  neither  sonctioneil  by  examplo 
in  other  instances,  nor  productive  of  so  much  practical  utility 
a.s  to  justify  on  oxceptiim  to  the  general  rule  in  the  pre-smt. 
Wc  shall  therefore  be  so  fur  guided  by  the  example  of 
Baron  CuTicr.  as  to  dispensu  with  the  names  nn|iOM-d  upon 
the  different  subgcnera  of  the  genus  antelope,  by  Liehten- 
Atein.  IX'  Blainville.  and  other  w riters ; conieuting  oursehes, 
like  the  Rr^t-mentioned  eminent  zoologi.st,  uitli  designiitiii*^ 
the  various  sulMlivisions  hy  appropriuie  numlicrs.  w Inch  bum 
all  the  advantage  of  perfectly  □istinguidiiiig  the  dilferetit 
groups,  without  misleading  the  judgment  by  false  a^.stx'ia- 
tioiis.  nr  dirt>cting  it  to  mi-.t!iken  iilUnilicft  and  relntu.m* 
which  have  no  e.\i»tencc,  the  too  cuiniuon  cons<*qucnee»  of 
an  inconsiderate  application  of  vague  and  im)>r>»per  term.s. 
Tlio  principles  uf  division  and  arrangement  which  we  shall 
adopt  are  tiiose  vibicli  appear  Ix'st  calculated  to  di.Htinguish 
the  dilTereiit  gruujis  in  a definite  manner,  and  ul  llio 
same  time  to  pbico  in  contiguity  those  species  w hlrh  most 
nearly  appruxiiiuUe  toeaoh  other  in  theirgeiieral  eharaciefs 
am!  liabiU.  M.  Cuvier  has,  fir  this  puqKise,  fdlowed  the 
cMimple  of  IVnnunl  and  Erxlelicn  by  adopting  fciinplv  ilie 
curralua’S  uf  the  liorns,  and  this  method  lias  indispniiibly 
the  odvontago  of  great  cleaniess  and  Biuiplieity ; but  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  putvlv  arbitrary,  and  certainly  does  not 
arrange  the  different  MH'cies  of  anlel'  ik-s  nrrordiffg  to  their 
iiatur^  affinities.  The  plan  of  MM.  Lichleu'tein,  l)e 
Bhiinvilic,  ind  Colonel  Smith,  is  much  suiK-rior  in  this 
respect,  but  is  much  more  compile .ited,  and  tlieir  divisions 
are  sometimes  vague  and  indefinitely  charaeieri»c-«l.  M'e 
shall  emluavour  to  unite  the  advantages  uf  both  Mstems, 
by  adopting  lliim;  characters  which  ure  most  co  nstant  and 
influential  m each,  and  rejecting  all  those  of  a secondar)  or 
vanablo  nature. 

I.  Tlic  first  of  these  subgencra  or  sulKlivisjons  of  the 
genuh  antelope,  wliieh  has  been  denoiniunled  uutil»ra 
ftra  b)  the  French  natunUisl.s,  and  Jirr«;ioccr(/#  bv  t'otoncl 
buiilii,  comprises  one  or  |>erhaps  more  f>iH.cies,  leinarkablo 
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for'being  tbe  only  hollow-hornecl  ruminants  in  which  these 
organs  are  provUfed  with  a snag  or  branch  in  front,  like  the 
anglers  of  the  stag  or  roebuck ; a peculiarity  of  conformation 
which,  as  well  as  the  general  form  and  habits  of  tho  animals 
themselves,  assimilates  them  in  a great  measure  to  the 
doer  kind,  and  seems  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  solid  and  hollow-horned  families  of 
ruminating  animals.  Their  horns  are  of  a moderate  si;e, 
hollow  only  for  a short  distance  fVom  tho  base,  and  almost 
straight  till  mthin  a few  inches  of  the  points,  where  they 
bend  suddenly  backwards  and  form  a complete  hook,  like 
those  of  the  ohamoii : from  the  root  to  this  bend  the^-  are 
rough  and  scabrous  like  the  antlers  of  deer,  but  the  point  is 
black,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  tho  prong  or  antler,  which 
in  old  animals  is  situated  about  half-way  up  from  tbe  root  of 
tho  horn,  is  short  and  coropressc<l,  points  forwards  and  a 
little  outwards,  and  never  exceeds  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  females  arc  without  horns  and  have 
four  teats,  forming  a small  udder ; tho  lips  are  hairy  and  at- 
tenualod  like  those  of  the  goat ; there  are  neither  luborbital 
sinus  nur  inguinal  pores  as  in  the  nnerality  of  the  antelopes, 
but  the  fore-knees  are  furnished  with  large  and  copious 
brushes,  and  an  erect  mane  of  long  hair  runs  from  bohind 
the  ears  half-way  down  tho  neck.  One  of  tbe  most  remark- 
able characters  of  this  group,  and,  with  a single  exception, 
peculiar  to  it  among  homed  ruminants,  ooniisU  in  tho  total 
deprivation  of  accessory  or  false  hoofs,  another  affinity  with 
the  solid-homeil  family,  which  approximates  it  strongly  to 
the  giraffes,  and  fortna  an  additional  inducement  to  placo  it 
at  the  head  of  the  gonus  antelope.  These  animals  even  seem 
in  some  manner  to  connect  tbe  otherwise  anomalous  genera 
of  camels  and  lamas  with  tho  ordinary  ruminants,  at  Uie 
same  time  that  they  ronneol  tho  hoUow-horned  familv  witli 
the  solid-horned,  by  means  of  the  double  affinity  which  they 
bear  on  the  one  band  to  tho  deer  in  tho  form  of  their  horns, 
and  to  the  giraffes  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  accessory 
hoofs;  tho  latter  character  being  peculiarly  confined,  among 
ruminating  animals,  to  tbe  camels,  the  lamas,  the  giraffes, 
and  the  group  of  antelopes  at  present  under  ounsidoration. 
Colonel  Smith  has  described  two  species  as  belonging  to 
this  group,  but  wo  have  tbe  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
whose  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  for 
considering  the  antiiope  palmata  of  that  author,  a Kpecics 
founded  upon  the  inspection  of  a pair  of  horns  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  nothing  mure  than  a very  old 
specimen  of  the  common  species.  A.  /urcifer.  The  same 
naturalist  considers  the  present  group  (and  though  it  con-  ' 
sists  of  ■ single  known  specie's  only,  it  is  highly  probable  that ' 
the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California  contain  one.  if  not  two 
diffenmt  ipocios)  to  comprise  the  animals  long  since  do- 
scriliod  by  Hernandez  under  the  generic  name  of  Mazama ; 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  species  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  Spanish  author  ver>'  closely  resembles  the  A. 
/urcifer  ; but.  on  tho  other  hand,  we  are  oxpre>hly  assured 
by  Hernandez  himself  that  the  antient  Mexicans  oi>mpre- 
hended  all  the  deer  kind  under  this  term,  and  the  various 
desrrintions  which  he  gives  afterwanln  clearly  refer  to  solid- 
borneo  ruiuiiisnU.  The  prong-homed  antelope  seems  there- 
fore  to  have  been  associated  with  the  deer,  on  account  of  its  . 
branched  horns ; but  whether  the  animal  reforred  to  by  Her- 
nandez lie  tho  same  os  that  which  is  known  to  the  west  of 
the  great  lakes  is  a question  to  be  determined  by  future 
observers.  The  only  species  of  w hich  wo  have  any  certain 
knowledge  at  present  is — 

t.  The  Pkonouuck,  (A.  furdfer.  Ham.  Smith.)  called 
entree  by  the  Canadian  and  the  gftat  by  the  fur- 

traders.  This  animal  moasurcs  four  feet  four  inches  from 
the  nose  to  tlio  root  of  the  tail ; its  height  is  throe  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  same  at  the  croup  ; tbe  ears  are  upwards 
of  six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  four  and  a half.  The 
boras  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  skull,  immediately  above 
the  orbits ; they  spread  outwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 
till  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  points,  whqro  they  curve 
suddenly  backwards  and  inwards,  forming  a small  liook,  like 
those  of  the  chamois.  The  prong  is  situated  upon  their 
anterior  face,  and  in  adult  animals,  about  half-way  up  from 
the  root ; below  it  the  horns  are  strongly  cumpressod,  rough 
and  scabrous  or  pearly,  like  the  antlers  of  doer ; above  it 
they  ore  round,  black,  and  poliahod.  The  prong  itself  is 
also  very  much  compressed ; it  is  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  points  forwards,  upwards,  and  a little  outwards. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  point^  ; the  tail  short  and 
bushy ; tbe  eye  large  and  lively ; the  limbs  long  and , 
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slender;  and  tho  whole  form  and  ^pearance  6f  the  animal 
peculiarly  graceful  and  elegant.  The  bead,  ears,  and  legs 
are  covered  with  short  close  hair  of  tho  common  dewTipUon, 
but  that  of  the  body  is  long  and  padded,  and  of  a texture 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  tubular 
or  hollow  within  like  tho  feather  of  a bird,  but  so  brittle  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  snaps  with  the  smallest  effort,  and, 
when  pressed  lietween  the  finger  and  thumb,  crushes  like  a 
reed  and  never  regains  its  original  form.  It  stands  directly 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  hide,  is  about  two  inches  long  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  buttocka,  but  from  the  cars  half-w  ay 
down  tho  neck  it  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  an 
erect  mane,  equally  conspicuous  in  both  sexes.  On  the 
nape  of  tbe  neck,  shoulners,  bark,  and  hipe,  it  is  of  a 
uniform  fawn  colour  for  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  and  light- 
blue  with  a tinge  of  rose-colour  at  tho  root ; on  the  sides, 
chest,  and  belly,  the  latter  cokiur  prevails  at  the  root,  and 
the  point  is  of  a pure  and  shining  white.  Tho  extremities 
are  uniform  light  fawn-colour  throughout,  excqit  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  which  are  white.  A 
broad  disk  of  pure  white  also  surrounds  the  toil,  and  passes 
over  tho  croup,  and  the  throat  is  likewise  markeil  w ith  two 
transverse  Wnds  of  the  same  colour.  This  is  the  winter 
dress  of  tho  animal ; but  Dr.  Richardson,  who  lias  well  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Fauna  Boreali-Amnicana,  informs  us  that 
in  summer  when  tho  new  coat  appears,  it  has  at  first  tbe 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  cn  common  hair,  and  that 
it  only  assumes  the  appearances  here  described  on  the  sp- 
proarh  of  the  cold  season.  i 

Tho  prnngburk  inhabits  all  the  western  |tarU  of  North 
America  from  the  53°  of  north  latitude  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  California,  that  is,  presuming  this  species  to  lie 
the  Mazama  of  Hernandez  : it  is  particularly  numerous  on 
the  banks  of  the  southern  bronch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Ctdumbia  river,  and  a small  herd 
annually  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  where 
a few  individuals  even  linger  throughout  the  winter.  They 
are  gregarious,  frequent  the  open  plains  and  hills  of  mode- 
rate height,  never  inhabit  doscly»wooded  districts,  and 
migrate  from  north  to  south  according  to  the  teason.  When 
the  ground  is  clear,  their  spe^  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
animals,  but  a good  home  easily  outstrips  them  after  a slight 
fall  of  snow ; they  are  extremely  curious,  and  tbe  Indians, 
and.  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Godman,  even  the  wolves, 
know  how  to  take  advant^e  of  their  curiosity  to  get  within 
reach  of  them,  by  crouching  down,  and  moving  forwards,  or 
stopping  alternately.  Tho  antelopes  wheel  round  and  round 
the  olijcct  of  their  attention,  decreasing  their  distance  at 
ev  ery  turn,  till  at  last  they  approach  sufficiently  near  to  be 
shot  or  captured.  This  habit  renders  thorn  an  easy  prey, 
but  as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  only  bunted  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  femsles  produoe 
one.  and  occasionally  two  kids  early  in  Uie  month  of  June. 

II.  Tho  second  group  of  the  genus  antelope  is  equally 
without  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  porea,  or  hcM’ns  in  tbe 
female  sex,  and  has  hairy  lips  like  ^ group  already  de- 
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■cribeti ; but  iho  females  have  only  two  teats,  the  knees  are 
di'stitutc  of  brushes,  and  the  horns  arc  sim^ile,  and  without 
the  branch  which  so  prominently  charartenses  those  of  the 
pronKbuck.  This  division  likewise  consists,  at  present,  but 
of  a single  s|iccies,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Hod^^son.  the 
British  resident  at  the  court  of  Katinandoo  in  Nepau),  and 
described  in  the  Propeedings  of  tlic  Zoolof^ical  Society.  U is 
8,  The  Chirit,  (A.  Httdgwnii,  Abel.)  bolie\e<l  to  Iw  the 
unkom  of  the  Bhotias,  and  suppot^  by  Colonel  Smith  to 
ha  the  animal  which  vlilian  describee  under  the  name  of 
kttma*.  (sec  also  Homer.  Iliad,  x.  361.)  an  opinion  founded 
upon  very  slifrht  and  not  easily  tenable  (pxiunds.  The 
wMe  length  of  this  animal,  fhim  the  muzzle  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  is  about  five  feet,  its  height  three  feet ; the 
tail  is  eight  inches  long : the  head,  from  the  note  to  the 
root  of  the  horns,  nine  : the  ears  four  inches,  and  the  horns, 
measured  along  the  curves,  upwards  of  two  feet.  These 
glow  upright  from  the  skull,  are  strongly  compressed  on 
the  sides,  bend  slightly  backwards  at  first,  and  afierwards 
point  gradually  forwards,  thus  assurainiz  a lyrated  6>rm.  hut 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  common  gazelle;  they  arc 
surround^  to  within  six  inches  of  (be  points,  with  fh>m 
fifteen  to  twenty  annuli,  forming  prominent  knobs  in  front, 
but  more  obMure  on  the  sides  and  rear ; the  last  six  inches 
are  smooth  and  round,  and  the  points  rather  attenuated. 
The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  but  the  symmetry  of  the 
heail  is  destroyed  by  two  large  tleshy  tumours  ntout  half 
the  size  of  a hens  egg,  which  grow  close  to  the  outer  mar* 
gins  of  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  by  a profusion  of  bristly  hair 
which  lumunds  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  body  is  fur- 
nished with  two  different  kinds  of  hair,  a lung  external  coat 
of  the  usual  quality,  and  a short  interior  ime  of  fine  close 
wool.  The  prm*alent  colour  of  the  latter  is  uniform  greyish- 
blue,  and  the  outer  coat  ia  likewise  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
base,  but  it  is  tipped  with  reddish-fawn,  and  thus  gives  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  a tawny  hue.  through  which  the 
lower  tinge  is  but  faintly  visible.  The  belly  and  interior  of 
the  hmbs  are  white,  the  nose  and  face  black,  and  a dark 
brown  band  passes  down  the  front  of  each  leg. 

The  chiru,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  inhabits  the  elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  but  never 
approaches  the  mountains,  and  is  altogether  unknown  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  great  Himalavan  chain.  It  is  grega- 
rious, residing  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  on  the  open 
plains,  extremely  shy  ami  difficult  toappmach,  posting  sen- 
tinels in  all  directions  where  the  herd  feeds  or  reposes,  and 
Hying  with  astonishing  velocity  on  Uie  first  alarm  or  intima- 
tion of  danger.  When  brought  to  bav,  however,  the  males 
defend  themselves  with  courage,  ana  in  confinement  are 
aometimes  mischie^'ous,  and  should  be  always  approached 
with  a considerable  degree  of  caution.  IJlte  most  other 
ruminants,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  salt,  and  during  the 
summer  months  unite  in  large  herds  to  visit  the  beds  of  this 
mineral,  which  abound  throughout  Thibet,  advancing  under 
the  guidance  of  on  experienced  leader,  and  as  usual  posting 
lentinels  to  prevent  surprise. 

III.  The  third  group  of  antclones,  comprehending  more 
particularly  the  animal  to  which  tne  name  is  originally  and 
properly  assigned,  is  distinguishe<l  from  the  two  former 
groups  by  the  possession  of  large  suborliiUl  sinuses,  and  hy 
round  annulated  horns,  assuming  more  or  less  of  a spiral 
form,  but  equally  confined  to  the  male  sex.  These  animals 
have  likewise  large  inguinal  pores,  and  hairy,  attenuated 
lips : the  females  are  prmided  with  two  or  four  teats,  and 
the  knees  of  all  the  secies,  except  one.  are  furnished  with 
brushes  of  long  stiff  hair.  They  inhabit  different  parts  of 
Aria  and  Africa,  prefer  the  open  stony  plains  and  steppes, 
live  in  families  consisting  of  an  old  ’male  and  a vanable 
number  of  females,  with  the  young  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding seasons,  and  oocasion^ty  unite  into  flocks  of  many 
thousand  individuals  for  the  purpoae  of  migration.  The 
best-known  species  of  Ibis  di>*Uion,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
genus,  is 

3.  TTie  Sasin  or  Coimow  Amtblopx,  (A.  {‘^rricapra, 
Pallas,)  remarkable  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  its  horns, 
which  compose  a spiral  of  two  or  more  turns,  according  to 
the  ago  of  the  animal.  This  beautiful  animal  is,  when  full 
grown,  about  four  foet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a half 
high  at  the  shoulder ; the  head,  measured  from  the  nose  to 
tlie  root  of  the  horn,  is  seven  inches  long,  the  oars  five  and 
a half,  and  the  tail,  without  the  htiir,  six  inches.  The  legs 
are  long  and  delicate,  the  body  round,  but  light,  and  well 
formed,  the  head  small,  the  eye  large,  lively,  and  expressive, 
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the  ears  long  and  cylindrical,  the  suborbital  sinus  particu- 
larly developed,  and  in  continual  motion,  and  the  horns 
forming  a complete  spiral  of  two  or  three  turns,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  distinctly  annulated  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  ibr  a 
couple  of  inches  next  the  points.  The  females,  and  young 
males  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  age,  are  of  a uniform 
tawny-hrown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a light 
silvei^  band  passing  longitudinally  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hips,  about  six  inches  below  the  spine,  on  either  side;  Uie 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-arms*  and  tliigbs  arc 
white  : as  is  likewise  the  under  surface  of  the  tail-,  which  is 
rather  broad,  and  furnished  with  a small  tuft  of  black  liairs 
at  the  extremity.  After  their  third  year,  the  males  begin  to 
assume  the  adult  colours  of  their  sex.  and  gradually  darken 
on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  till  they  finally  become 
almost  entirely  black  above  and  white  beneath,  the  nose,  lipe 
and  a large  circle  round  each  eye  being  likewise  white,  but 
the  light  bands  of  the  sides  completely  obliterated.  Tlie 
hair  is  uniformly  short  and  close  over  the  whole  heail,  body, 
and  extremities,  oxcept  on  the  knees,  which  are  furnish^ 
with  tufts  of  long  bristles,  forming  small  knee-brushes. 

The  sasins  are  so  swift  that  it  is  useless  to  slip  greyhounds 
after  them,  as,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  which  their  extreme 
precaution  seldom  allows,  it  is  impossiblo  to  overtake  them, 
and  ex|>erience  has  convinced  the  Indian  sportsmen  that  the 
dogs  are  more  likely  to  bo  injured  in  the  chase  Uian  the 
game.  The  bounds  also  which  these  animals  occasionally 
take,  cither  for  t^ir  own  amusement  or  over  tlus  lung  grass 
when  pursued,  arc  said  to  be  almost  inconceivable.  Captain 
Williamson,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  ff  'ild  SporU  qf  the 
East,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  an  old  buck  antelope  lead 
a held  of  females  over  a net  at  least  eleven  feet  high,  and 
that  they  frequently  vault  to  tlic  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  and  pass  over  ten  or  twelve  yards  at  a single  bound. 
They  reside  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  where  titcy  can  see 
to  a great  distance  in  every  direction,  live  in  largo  families 
of  from  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  a singta 
male,  and  when  they  feed,  or  lie  down  to  ruminate,  detach  a 
nuro^r  of  the  young  bucks  to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  on  every  side,  to  watch  over  tlie  common  safety. 
Notliing  escapes  the  notice  of  these  careful  sentinels;  every 
bush  or  tuft  of  gross  tliat  might  be  suspected  to  conceal  an 
enemy  is  strictly  and  attentively  examined,  and  on  the  first 
alarm  tho  whole  herd  betakes  itself  to  flight,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  buck,  and  is  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit-  Tlie  venison  is  dry  and  unsavoury, 
and  being  bold  in  small  esteem,  consequently  holds  out 
no  inducement  either  to  the  occasional  sportsman  or  to 
the  professional  Indian  hunter.  The  species  extends  over 
every  part  of  India,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
roost  eastern  parts  of  which  Europeans  have  any  distinct 
knowledge.  It  is  found  on  rocky,  open  plains,  avoids  woody 
localities  and  the  thick  cover  of  the  forest,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  of  its  existing  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
tliough  many  zoologists,  from  Ray  to  Hamilton  Smith,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  likewise  inhabits  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  fakirs  and  dert  ishes  polish  the  horns  and  form  tnem 
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inU>  a kind  of  ofTcnbivc  arms  by  uniting;  them  at  tlio  base  : 
tlieso  they  wear  at  their  ginlles  instead  of  swords  and 
dagy;crH,  which  their  vows  and  religious  character  pre\cnt 
them  hum  using. 

4.  Tlio  Saioa  (A.  oAus,  U.  Smith)  is  the  only  s|>ccics  of 
n*al  ante)ui>u  which  inhabits  any  purl  of  Europe;  the  cha- 
mois, though  ul»o  considered  as  belonging  to  this  genus, 
is  really  an  itttermediate  species,  partaking  equally  of  the 
characters  of  the  antelopes  and  the  goats.  The  size  of  the 
saiga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  length 
buing  four  feet;  but  the  form  of  the  body  more  nearly  ro- 
scmble.H  that  uf  tho  sheep,  being  round  and  heavy,  with  a 
large  head  and  sliort  slender  limbs,  and  the  whole  propor- 
tions of  the  animal  want  tho  usual  grace  and  elegance  which 
commonly  churaciurise  tl)o  antelope  tribes,  liio  nose  is 
large,  swollen,  and  cartilaginous,  like  that  of  the  elk ; it  is 
niarkcHl  above  by  deep  transverse  furrows  or  w rinkles,  and, 
iitKn  its  great  size  and  protuberance,  compels  the  animal  to 
go  backwards  whilst  feeding.  Tho  nostrils  are  large  and 
open^  the  ears  of  a moderate  size,  the  tail  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  lachrvmal  sinuses  much  smaller 
than  in  the  Indian  antelo(>e.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long 
nnd  flowing  over  tho  a-hole  body,  of  a greyish-yellow  colour 
in  summer,  and  greyish-wbito  in  winter  on  the  up(>er  parts, 
and  white  beneatii  at  all  seasons:  tho  knees  are  furnished 
w iUi  small  brushes.  Tho  horns  of  the  male  are  lunger  than 
tlM  head;  they  are  scrai-transparont  and  of  a light  yellow 
voluur,  which  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  by  tho 
Husstans  and  Chinese  fur  the  purpose  of  making  coml>s, 
lanterns,  and  other  articles  of  ilomcstic  economy  ; tlieir  form 
is  intermediate  between  tlmt  of  the  spiral-homed  and  1>  rated 
groujiK.  being  distinctly  twisted  upon  Utoir  axis,  though 
vvitbout  exhibiting  the  complete  spiral  threads  which  cha- 
raeferise  the  horns  of  tho  Indian  antelope. 

The  saiga  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (book  vii.  p.  .312. 
Cusaub.)  umler  the  name  of  oAu*  (koXov)  : the  Polish  name 
uf  the  animat,  mlak,  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
tho  name  in  Strabo.  The  Tartars  call  it  akkak  and  the 
Turks  ukim,  which  come  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  akko, 
translated  wild  goat  in  our  English  version  of  tho  Scrip- 
tures. that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  sacrod  writers 
alluded  to  this  animal.  In  autumn  the  saigas  unite  into 
largo  flocks,  composed  sometimes  of  many  thousand  indivi- 
duals, and  migrate  southward  in  search  of  a milder  climate 
and  more  abundant  pasturage ; they  return  northward  in 
small  families  about  tlio  commencement  or  middle  uf  spring, 
and  generally  keep  about  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
os  they  drink  a great  deal,  and,  as  we  are  credibly  assured, 
1^'  sucking  the  water  through  their  large  open  nostrils. 
This  last  fart  is  also  stated  by  Slraba  Thev  like  to  feed 
upon  acrid,  saline,  and  aromatic  plants,  and  grow  very 
fat  during  the  summer  season,  but  their  flesh  acquires 
a disagreeable  taste  frum  the  nature  of  their  food,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  after  cooking  befuro  it  is  fit  to 
l>e  eaten.  The  females  are  gravid  about  six  montlis,  from 
the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May  ; they  drop  their 
kids  wxm  after  their  return  northward  in  tho  spritig,  and 
conitnunly  pnxlucc  one,  rarely  two.  at  a birth.  They  inhabit 
the  <>(>cn  steppes  and  deserts  from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish 
eastwards,  and  n.s  far  north  os  S4°  of  latitude,  and  are 
Ibum)  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northcni  Persia.  Their 
eye-sight  is  said  to  be  defective  from  the  reflection  of  tho 
dry  mid  plains  upon  which  they  mostly  reside ; and,  though 
amazingly  swiA  for  a shortdistancc,  they  are  soon  exhausted 
and  easily  run  down.  They  are  hunted  principally  fur  the 
sake  of  their  horns  and  skins,  the  latter  of  which,  particularly 
those  of  the  kids,  are  much  valued  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  The  hunters  must  always  take  care  to  approach 
them  against  the  wind,  os  their  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably 
acute.  With  all  these  precautions  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  witliin  shot  of  these  animals,  as,  like  many  other  groga- 
nous  s])ccies  of  antelope,  they  take  rare,  whilst  feeding  or 
reposing,  to  place  sentinels  in  different  directions  round 
their  encampment  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  uf  danger. 
The  females,  according  to  the  traveller  Gmelin,  have  four 
teats,  but  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  observations 
of  this  writer. 

5.  The  DzBiutN  iA.  gutturosa,  Pallas),  tho  hoang  yang, 
whang  yang,  or  yellow  goat  of  tho  Chinese,  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  species  last  described,  being  nearly  four 
feel  nnd  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder  ; the  body  also  is  large  and  corpulent,  and  tho  legs 
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shorter  than  is  common  to  the  antelopes  in  general ; lh(* 
horns  are  black,  lyrattd  and  marked  to  wiilun  u short  dis- 
tance of  their  points  with  prominent  transverse  rings  ; tho 
suborbilal  sinuses  arc  small ; the  laryn.V  large  and  i»ulient, 
forming,  particularly  in  the  old  bucks,  a prominent  lump  on 
tlie  throat ; upon  tho  prepuce  of  the  samu  sex  there  is  like- 
wise situated  a bug  alMUt  the  size  of  a ben  s egg.  which  con- 
tains a waxy  substance  similar  to  that  producixl  in  the  ana 
logous  organ  of  the  musk  animal,  but  without  any  kind  of 
odour ; the  tail  is  short,  and  the  knees  furnished  with 
small  bunches  of  hair,  but  scarcely  sulliciently  long  ano 
distinct  to  merit  the  name  of  brushes;  the  summer  coat  is 
of  a greyish  I'nwn-rolour  above,  and  white  beneath  ; tliat  of 
winter  almost  entirely  white,  being  tinged  but  slightly  with 
a greyish-yclluw  shade  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  females 
resemble  Oie  males  in  colour,  but  ore  rather  of  smaller  sue, 
and  without  horns ; they  want  tho  sack  on  tho  abdomen 
and  have  two  teats. 

The  dzerons  itiliabit  the  dr\’  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
ThiWt,  China,  and  soulhem  Siberia;  particularly  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  prefer  tho  most  sandy  and  stony  plains, 
feeding  upon  such  M;anty  herlmge  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding  water,  to  which  they  appear  to  entertain  a 
marked  aversion.  They  arc  remarkably  swift,  take  prodi 
gious  .eaps,  and,  when  frightened,  will  occasionally  pass 
over  twenty  or  twcnty-flvo  feet  at  a single  liound.  In  spring 
and  summer  tlioy  form  small  families  which  live  apart  from 
one  another,  but,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  unite  into  largo 
flocks,  always  under  tho  guidance  of  an  experienced  old 
buck.  They  never  run,  even  when  puraued,  in  a confused 
crowd,  but  form  single  files,  and  follow  closely  in  the  firat- 
steps  of  their  leader ; they  rarely  emit  any  voice ; when 
taken  arc  easily  tamed,  and  indeed  appear  to  have  rather  a 
predilection  for  the  domestic  stale,  often  mixing  with  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  approaching  human  habitations  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season  ; their  flesh  is  ti'iuler  and  well 
tasted,  and  they  form  a favourite  object  of  chase  with  tho 
Moguls  and  Tartars.  Tlie  gesUitiun  of  the  females  conti- 
nues from  December  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  pro- 
duce but  a single  kid  at  a birth,  which  grtiws  slowly,  and  is 
long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  During  the  first  year  the 
yuuTig  males  have  neither  hums  nur  any  ap|M>araiice  of  the 
protuberance  on  the  threat  from  which  tho  sj»eciflc  name  of 
gutturosa  is  derived  ; hut  these:  organs  aro  gruilually  more 
and  more  developed  in  proportion  os  the  animal  advances  in 
age,  till  at  last,  in  very  old  animals,  tho  laryngal  protuher* 
anre  attains  the  dimensions  of  five  inches  in  length  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a large  and  de- 
Ibrmeil  goitre.  Tlie  females  diner  from  the  iii.'iles  by  tho 
absence  of  this  protuberance  as  well  as  by  the  want  uf  horns. 
Gmelin  denies  tho  antipathy  to  water  which  Mcs^^erschmid 
attributes  to  ibis  species,  and  atlirms  that,  when  pursued, 
the  dzerens  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the  first 
river  they  meet  with,  and  that  they  swim  remarkahly  well. 
The  physical  nature  of  the  arid  sandy  plains  which  they 
frequent,  in  preferunoo  to  all  other  situations,  may  probably 
have  given  nsc  to  this  presumed  antipathy  tu  an  element 
w hich  they  seldom  encounter,  as  well  os  to  the  marked  an- 
tipathy to  woody  localities  likewise  attributed  tu  them,  trees 
and  rivers  being  equally  unknown  in  the  indigenous  habitats 
of  these  animals. 

6.  Tho  Pali.ak  (/I.  me/amjpMs,  Lichtenstein^  is  a mag- 
nificent Species  of  South  Africa,  discovered  by  Professor 
Lichtenstein  during  his  travels  in  CafTraria.  and  since  found 
ill  the  Booshuana  country  on  the  elevated  plains  of  I.,atakoo, 
by  Trutcll,  Somerville,  and  Burchelh  It  is  upwards  of  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length  from  tho  nose  to  the  origin  of 
tho  tail,  and  three  feet  high  at  tho  shoulder ; the  horns  have 
an  irregular  lyrotc  tendency,  bending  first  forwards  and 
very  much  outwards,  then  with  a large  circular  sweep  in- 
wards, and  finally  pointing  forward  again,  approaching 
within  three  inches  of  one  another  at  the  lips,  after  being 
nearly  a foot  distant  in  the  middle : they  are  about  twenty 
inches  long  in  adult  animals,  and  surrounded  for  two-thirds 
of  their  length  with  irregular  rings,  often  splitting  into  two, 
and  forming  prominent  knobs  on  the  front  of  tho  horn,  but 
frequently  obliterated,  and  always  less  stronglv  marked  on 
the  sides,  which  are  slightly  oompressed.  In  the  beautiful 
drawing  of  this  animal  (riven  in  IHniel's  AJriran  Scenery, 
the  horns  are  represented  with  an  unnatural  angular  Itcnd. 
which  has  misled  many  describers,  and  caused  even  Colone. 
Smith  to  describe  them  as  forming  an  obtuse  angular  bend, 
though  he  has  himself  given  an  accurate  drawing  of  tba 
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pair  wUicb  we  have  here  described,  and  uiiic-li  rertaiuly 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  Itie  sudden  an^lo  uithbuli-*!  tu 
them,  which  prubably  oro»c  from  the  partinilar 
in  which  Mr.  Dtmiel'a  figure  was  drawn.  The  horns  for  a 
third  of  their  leiii^^h  towanU  the  points  arc  black,  smooth, 
and  polished.  Thu  head,  bock.  Hanks,  and  outer  surface  of 
thu  le^  and  Uil  are  of  a deep  rufous  colour;  the  lips,  eve- 
brows,  interior  of  the  ears,  hrcrist,  belly,  interior  of  the 
thighs  and  arms,  and  the  rcmoii  below  the  tail,  white : the 
back  is  marked  longitudinally  hy  a band  of  deep  shining 
black,  which  divklca  on  the  croup  and  pa»si‘s  down  along 
each  hip  in  tho  form  of  a crescent,  separating  the  pure  white 
of  the  buttocks  and  interior  of  the  thighs  from  tnu  general 
rufous  colour  of  the  upper  parts;  tho  outside  of  the  knee 
and  heel  axo  likowisc  marked  by  brilhaut  black  spots,  which 
cdnlrast  strongly  w ith  the  general  rust  colour  of  the  extre- 
mities. and  from  which  the  animal  derives  us  speriflr  name 
of  meUimjmi.  The  cars  are  very  long,  particularly  in  tho 
Annalcs,  which  arc  without  horns  and  of  a smaller  size  than 
the  males,  but  similar  in  oilier  respects  ; the  cars  are  oo- 
vered  on  the  outside  with  short  red  hair,  bunlered  and  tipped 
with  black,  and  the  knees  arc  without  brushes.  Wo  arc 
as  yet  vor)’  imperfectly  ac<iuamtctl  with  the  cliaractcrs  of 
this  magnitlccnt  species  of  uutclupc,  so  that  it  Is  not  witliout 
considerable  doubt,  and  only  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Smith,  that  we  vonturc  t>»  include  it  in  tho  present  group. 

Tho  pallah  inhabits  Caffraria  and  the  country  oAlio  Ba- 
cdiipins  or  B<x>shiianas,uc>ur  descending  farther  south  than 
the  Kot^ges  valley  in  the  one  direction,  and  llie  Kaiuhanui 
motintains  in  the  other.  Tliey  reaido  on  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eieht  indiviouala,  run  with  amazing  swift- 
ness, and  occasionally  leap  liko  tlio  springbuck,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  BureWU.  they  much  resemble  in  thoir  ge- 
neral iiabits  and  manners,  l^y  ore  extremely  numerous 
on  tho  elevated  plains  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  I.Atakoo,  and 
constitute  a favourite  olgcct  of  the  chose  with  tlio  natives,  os 
their  llesh.  though  deficient  in  fat.  is  wull-tosted  and  w hole- 
some.  Pallah  or  fhnala  is  tho  Bachapin  nomu  of  tlie 
animal,  but  tho  mixed  TlotU'iitots.  who  travel  into  that 
country  fVom  tho  Cope,  distinguish  it  by  tlie  l^ilch  term 
roodebok  or  redhuok,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  colour  of 
its  hair. 

IV.  The  fourth  subdivision  or  groupof  antelopes cantoios 
a single  species,  which  differs  from  the  last  group  principally 
by  iu  stn^l  size,  sliort  straight  horns,  knees  without  brushes, 
ocul  ill  the  females  being  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
upper  Up  is  lairy  and  attenuatml ; tlie  lachrymal  sinuses 
open  externally  by  small  circular  apertures,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  oyo,  and  there  are  no 
inguinal  pores. 

7.  Tlie  Mapoqua,  (^.  .Su/^joiru,  Bloimille.)  Tills  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  of  oil  liortuid  animals  bung  scarcely  the 
tizc  of  a good  English  hare.  It  measures  two  Icel  iu  length 
from  tho  nose  tu  Uiu  root  of'  tho  tail,  sud  about  fourteen 
in^es  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  lieigUt  at  Um  croup 
being  about  on  inch  more.  The  length  of  the  head  from 


the  nose  to  the  ear  is  five  inches,  that  of  ihe  horns  three , 
the  ears  arc  two  incites  and  thrcc-<piarter»  long,  and  the 
tail  nn  inch  and  a half.  The  horns  of  the  nialo  are  situated 
in  the  plane  of  the  firehead ; they  are  very  sharp-poinicil, 
alrooet  insensibly  bent  outwards  and  forwards,  provided  on 
tho  Inner  anterior  margin  with  a prominent  sharp  ridge, 
which  runs  from  the  base  to  within  a quarter  of  nn  inch  of 
tho  points,  and  onnulnled  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length 
from  tlie  nxits.  The  females  arc  without  horns,  b.t  have, 
in  common  with  the  males,  a tuft  of  long  stiff  hair  sending 
upright  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  forming  a small 
crest,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  females,  from  their  imt 
being  furni^lu-d  with  horns ; the  hair  on  all  other  parts  of 
tlic  body  is  short,  rlo.se,  ami  smooth,  exrcjtt  on  the  hind  face 
of  the  hips  and  thighs,  where  it  is  rather  lonf-cr.  mid  ra- 
diates ouiwunl.s  and  round  the  tail,  its  pure  while  colour 
contrasting  agreeably  with  the  colours  of  the  croup  and 
thighs ; tho  face,  forehead,  and  legs,  as  well  os  the  tuft  of 
lung  hair  between  Ihe  horns,  arc  of  a bright  and  deep  red, 
us  ore  likewise  the  hacks  of  the  cars  ; the  nwk,  .shouidersi 
flanks,  nmip,  and  out-ides  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a clear  grey 
colour,  like  that  of  the  American  grey*M|uirrels,  each  hair 
Iteing  onnulated  with  alternate  rings  of  hlack  and  white  : 
the  back,  fniin  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  is  a deep  reddish 
brown,  and  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  fore  arms  and 
thighs,  and  hinder  surface  of  the  hips,  of  Ihe  most  pure  uii- 
mixed  white,  forming  altogether  a variety,  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  rarely  met  with  among  quailrupeds; 
the  tail  is  vciy  short,  being*in  fact  little  more  than  a niero 
stump;  Ihe  ears  are  round  and  nearly  the  length  of  tho 
horns;  tlie  hoofs  small,  well-fonned.  and,  like  tho  honis,  of 
a di  cp  hlack  colour  ; the  forehead  is  jxTfcclly  fl.it,  and  the 
head  is  compressed  suddenly  below  the  eyes,  and  lajwrs  to  u 
small  and  attenuated  snout ; the  legs  are  long  in  pro]Kjrli<'ii 
to  the  weight  of  the  bisly.  and  so  sinaU  fliat  the)  scaivdy 
equal  the  little  finger  in  thickness. 


mic  Maituiiuk.  A. 

The  D)ad(K|ua  U found  in  all  parks  of  Abyssinia,  where  it 
was  originally  noticed  by  Hrucc,  who  discoveretl  it  in  the 
rountrv  about  the  sources  of  the  Abaw  i or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Salt  afterwards  procured  specimens  in  the 
iDounlains  of  TigrC*,  and  sent  the  horns  and  legs  to  tho 
British  Museum,  w here  they  were  observed  by  IX>  Blaiiiville, 
and  described  under  tho  specific  name  oiAiiUhjie  Sahiana, 
in  compliuumt  to  the  dUiinguisheil  traveller  who  pn-curetl 
them.  Muiv  recently  cumiileto  specimens  have  been  brought 
to  Euiopo  by  Kuppol,  and  Heinprich  and  Ehreuberg,  and 
the  siiccics  has  been  well  descril^l  and  bcnutifuUv  figured 
both  by  tlicsc  tiavcUersand  in  Uiu  DarUellung  ncuer  fAfer 
trtnig  bekannier  Siiugetfiiere  of  Professor  Lichtenstein. 
Uule  is  known  regarding  llio  habits  of  this  specie.-.  It  is 
.'■aid  to  live  in  |vairs  in  mountainous  districts ; and  Pearce 
iiirurms  us  that  many  of  tho  Abys-sinians  objet  t to  eat  its 
tiesh,  from  a superstitious  belief  of  its  being  ufluii  found  in 
the  society  of  monkeys  and  baboons. 

V.  The  fifth  group  comprise*  two  iqierics  at  prcicnt  very 
impcrtcH  lly  know  n,  and  introduced  into  the  present  orticlo 
uD  the  auUioritv  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  Uio  only  ri- 
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luralibt  TV'ho  has  hitherto  uhsoned  anti  tlofi£nl>0(l  thorn. 
I'hey  arc  iUatinsiuished  by  mixluratciy*sizcd  IjTaWtl  horns, 
roudnod,  as  in  the  groups  already  dcscrilicd,  to  Uie  male 
sox;  by  lar^c  suborbitul  or  lachrymary  sinuses,  by  brushes 
oil  the  knees,  two  teats  in  the  females,  and  pn^bably  inguinal 
pores ; but  the  form  of  their  upper  lip  ditfors  from  tliat  of  all 
those  which  we  hare  described,  and,  instead  of  bein^  hairy 
and  attenuated  as  In  the  goat,  torminatea  in  a round  naked 
muzzle,  like  that  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  tlicreby  indwating 
a decided  ditfercnce  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  those 
animals,  more  especially  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  food. 
But  for  this  circumstauce,  ana  the  absence  of  horns  in  the 
female  sex.  another  character  whiah  has  a p<)werful  inllucnce 
upon  the  economy  of  ruminating  wammoU,  the  presence  oT 
the  lacbr)  mal  sinuses,  Uic  numl>er  of  teats,  the  existence  of 
knee-brushes,  and.  above  all,  the  lyratod  form  of  thu  horns, 
would  approximate  the  species  at  present  under  considera- 
tion to  the  group  which  includes  the  common  gazelle,  the 
springbuck,  and  other  kindred  species ; but  the  characters 
attributed  to  them  by  Colonel  Smith  not  only  indicate  a dif- 
ference of  food,  but  likewise  a deciderlly  ilinereni  babitet — 
the  thick  forest  and  the  grassy  meadow  .'instead  of  the  bar- 
ren stony  hills  aitd  the  parclwil  and  burning  desorb  All 
tbe  details  concerning  their  habits,  as  well  as  their  local 
names,  are  however  unknown,  oitd  it  is  only  fnnn  tboir 
zoological  charariers  that  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  a few 
farts  regarding  their  economy. 

y.  A.f’jr/eXy  H.  Smith,  supposetl  by  its  deaeriber  to  be 
the  species  noticed  by  Puunant  under  the  name  of  the 
Oumbian  antelope,  and  which  that  author  identifies  with 
the  kob  of  Button,  is  said  to  be  rather  larger  than  the 
Miringbuck,  the  height  at  iho  shoulder  Ixiing  rather  better 
limn  two  feet,  anti  tlic  ootward  form  and  appearance  similar 
til  those  of  the  kevel.  The  horns  are  about  a foot  long, 
black,  and  annulatixl  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
smooth  and  pointed  on  the  remaining  portion ; they  stand 
close  together  at  tho  base,  bciul  slightly  forwai-ds  ot  first, 
and  tlten,  with  a wido  sweep  outwards,  finally  pointing  in- 
wards and  forwards,  and  rusemhling  in  front  the  figure  of  a 
pair  of  forceps,  'fho  bc-ul  is  broad  across  the  orhita,  and 
iiicasurcH  about  ten  inches  in  length  ; the  eyes  largo  and 
black;  the  ears  r.ither  wkle,  open,  slightly  pointed,  and 
filled  internally  with  a bunch  of  long  white  hair ; all  tho 
upl)er  parts  of  the  body  are  fulvous  brown,  darkest  on  tho 
face  and  hips,  all  tbe  under  parts  white,  tite  latter  colour 
being  separated  from  the  former  by  an  indistinct  dark  stripo 
on  the  flanks:  the  legs  are  marked  in  front  with  a brown 
streak  terminating  in  a black  spot  on  the  fore  paxierns,  and 
on  tlie  hind-logs  extending  but  a short  distance  up  the  canon 
bones:  small  dark  brushes  protect  tho  knees;  and  tho  tail, 
about  six  inches  in  langlH,  is  white  beneath,  light  brown 
above,  with  a dark  line  down  the  middle  and  a black  tuft  at 
tho  extromity.  Tho  only  s|»ecinien  observed  was  brouglit 
from  tho  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  formerly  exhibittnl  at 
Exeter  Change ; it  was  remarkably  timid,  and  of  a mild, 
engaging  disposition. 

9.  A.  ftrfe»Jo/(i.  H.  Smith,  which  this  author  identifies 
with  tho  kob  of  Buff-m.  but  certainly  without  sufficient 
grounds,  since  the  kob  has  no  lachrymal  sinuses,  whilst  in 
the  present  animal  they  are,  hy  Colonel  Smith's  own  doscrip- 
tioii,  particularly  long  and  open,  is  a species  described  from 
a pair,  male  and  fenialo.  formerly  in  the  Exeter  Change 
collection,  and  distinguidierl  hy  the  iwculiar  manner  in 
which  the  hair  Is  directed  upon  tho  body,  whirling  round  a 
smail  centre  on  tko  loiis,  nnu  revei-sed  or  couched  forwards 
on  the  back,  upwarrls  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  obliquely 
upon  tho  flanks,  and  downwanls  on  the  hips.  The  general 
colour  is  a uniform  fulvous  bay  nlsivo  and  white  Iwlow,  with 
a dark  list  down  the  front  of  tho  fi>re-logs,  and  a black  ring 
round  thu  hind  canons  immediately  above  tho  spurious 
Imofs.  The  tail  is  short  and  entirely  covei-cd  with  long  black 
hair,  ami  tho  lips,  chin,  and  a spirce  round  the  eyes  are  | 
markerl  with  white.  The  horns  of  the  male  rise  immixliatcly 
alwve  the  orbits,  and  are  al»ont  nine  inches  in  length ; the 
first  two-thirds  ore  marked  with  ten  rings,  forming  promi- 
nent knobs  in  fhuit.  hut  almost  ohUteratro  on  the  sides  and 
hehiwl : the  superior  third  is  smooth,  black,  and  rather 
bluntly  pointed ; they  are  a little  striate«l  between  the  annuli 
and  rntner  roniprvs^  on  tho  sides ; their  direction  is  at 
first  nearly  in  tlie  plane  of  the  forehead,  but  they  afterwards  ; 
spread  outwards  and  backwards  with  the  points  finally 
lt;»n<ling  almost  imperceptibly  forwards,  so  as  to  assume, 
when  seen  in  front,  tho  figure  of  a common  pitchfork.  The 


female  is  without  horns,  but  in  every  other  respect  perfectly 
resembles  tho  male.  The  pair  ohserve<l  by  Colonel  Smith 
Were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Afocm  and  wore  ex 
cessjvely  shy  and  timid. 

VI.  l*he  sixth  suWivUion  of  the  antelope  genus  is  dis- 
tinguislie<l  by  a round  nakeil  muzzle,  large  luchrymiii 
.Hinuses,  and  horns  confinetl  to  the  male,  but  particularly  by 
tho  number  of  the  horns,  which  anumnls  to  four,  forming 
the  only  instance  in  which  horned  uniinali  in  a state  of  na- 
ture possess  more  than  two  of  these  organs.  Tlie  inguinal 
pores  and  number  of  teats  in  flic  females  have  not  been  oh- 
8crve<l : the  knees  are  without  brtulics.  The  gnmp  con 
tains  ut  present  but  a single  authentic  spi'cies,  fhe  two 
described  by  Dr.  Lcacli  and  Colonel  Smith  Iwing  but  dif- 
ferent ages,  or  at  most  different  varieties  of  thu  same  liiiimul. 

HI.  Thu  Chickaka,  iA.  (juadrirnniis,  Blain\ille.)  well- 
described  by  General  Ilardwicke  in  tlic  Liunepan  7’rurt'iic- 
tion^,  is  alK>ut  two  foot  nine  inches  in  length  from  the 
muzzle  to  tlnf  root  of  the  tail ; the  tail  itMjlf  is  five  inches 
long,  and  the  height  at  tlie  shoulder  alrjut  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  superior  or  (^lumuo  horns  are  about  three 
inchoa  long,  smooth,  idack,  pointc<!,  erect,  and  moderately 
•Uvergont,  lieuding  very  slightly  forwards,  and  witlumt  the 
least  indication  of  annuli.  The  spurious  nr  additional  pair 
of  horns  are  placed  in  front  of  these,  immcdiiituly  between 
tho  orbits,  and  consist  of  short,  erect,  blunt  stumps,  about 
tbree-quarlcra  of  on  inch  in  length,  an  inch  and  a half  m 
r-ircumference  at  the  base,  and  of  tlio  same  stiiooUi  and 
black  appearance  ua  tho  real  horns.  The  head  is  seven 
inchea  and  a half  long,  the  ears  four  inches  and  three-qunr- 
tors,  erect  and  point^ ; the  general  colour  of  thu  upper 
porta  is  uniform  bright  bay,  and  that  of  the  under  furls  sil- 
ver)'white,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sandy-coloured  hairs; 
the  lips  are  Ixmlcred  with  black.  The  females  differ  from 
the  males  by  the  absence  of  horns,  and  likewise  by  being  of 
a lighter  colour,  w hich  character  is  con-ipicuous  ot  a very 
early  age  and  cuntinues  throughout  life. 

This  sivccios,  called  chickara  by  tbe  Hindoos,  and  chouka 
by  tbe  Nepalese,  is  common  in  all  the  wooded  parte  of 
India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa;  it  is  mo- 
nogamous, and  fives  in  fKiirs,  in  tho  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  ootivo.  and  iHrcly  suf- 
fering a state  of  confinement  unless  taken  voumr.  l>uriug 
the  rutting  season  tho  male  become.'  partioulariy  mischie- 
Tous,  and  it  is  tlien  dangerous  to  appmacU  him,  as  he  butte 
at  ever) thing  within  his  reach:  the  female  produces  two 
young  at  a birth,  but  the  period  of  gestation  has  not  l>ecn 
recorded.  Baron  Cuvier  supposes,  and  apparently  witii 
reason,  that  the  antiente  were  acquainted  with  this  specieM, 
and  that  the  Fmr-hf/rned  Oryx  of  Alliau  refers  to  tiio 
modern  chickara. 

VII.  The  seventh  gnnip  includes  a number  of  species 
which  dilfer  fnun  tho  last,  principally  in  the  numlwr  of 
tho  I horns,  being  two  only,  short,  round,  sroo<ith,  and 
slightly  bent  forwanU.  As  in  all  the  species  hitherto 
described,  they  are  wanting  in  tho  fe:iiales.  Thu  head  is 
terminated  hy  a distinct,  well-formed,  nakc<l  muzzle,  tho 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  large  amt  conspicuous ; one  s^ieries 
only  is  without  inguinal  pores;  another  differs  from  the 
general  type  in  the  possession  of  knee-brushes,  which  are 
commonly  wanting,  and  the  females  arc  universally  pro- 
vided with  four  teats,  forming  a small  udder.  A single 
species  inhabits  India:  all  tlio  others  are  African,  and  re- 
side on  tho  open  rocky  plains,  or  in  tho  gorges  of  mountain 
glens,  sometimes  hounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  all  the 
case  and  security  of  the  iliex.  Thefie  animals  are  generally 
monogamous,  and  associate  in  pairs  of  small  families,  but 
never  unite  into  large  henU  like  tho  saiga  and  springbuck, 
nor  do  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  like  these  species. 

II.  Tlio  Nyl-oiiau,  {A.  picta,  Pallas.)  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  antcuipes  known,  being  upw  ards  of 
four  foot  high  at  the  shoulder,  inhabits  vanoua  naits  of 
India,  whence  it  has  often  been  brought  to  England,  where 
it  lives  and  breeds,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  animal.  Tho 
face  of  this  species  is  long  and  narrow,  tho  muzzle  large  and 
naked,  the  horns  altout  stren  inches  long,  small,  round,  and 
black,  rather  distant  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  pointed  and  slightly  curved  forw.ards. 
They  are  pcrfortly  smooth  and  without  annuli,  bt'4  rather  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  and  gradually  rounded  and  attenuated 
towards  tho  points.  Tho  lachrymal  sinuses  arc  large,  tho 
ears  seven  inches  in  length,  broad  and  rounded  like  lho»a  of 
an  ox,  the  neck  deep  and  compressed  like  that  of  the  horse. 
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lTb«  Nyl-fniAU.  j1.  firta.) 

not  round  and  c)iindncal  a»  in  the  stac;  and  moKt  other  an- 
telopea,  and  the  tail  broail.  equally  covertnl  with  hair  on  the 
aidea  and  at  the  rcK>l.  but  terminated  by  a lont;  block  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  houghs.  Tlie  legs  are  small  and 
wclhformed.  the  anterior  rather  longer  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  spinous  prucoasos  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs  so  much 
clovatefi  between  the  shoulders  as  to  give  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  having  a small  hump.  \Vhcn  st  rest,  the  feet 
arc  gathered  eloao  under  the  bodj^.  and  the  tail  turned  in 
between  the  hind  legs.  The  hair  is  uniformly  short  and 
close  upon  every  port  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  except- 
ing along  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  shotildcrs,  wliere 
it  is  long,  stiff,  and  upright,  forming  a thin  erect  mane 
which  extends  from  between  the  cars  half  way  down  the 
1>aek  ; and  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  where  there  is  a spe- 
cies of  beard  comptoMMl  of  stiff  bristly  hair.  The  general 
Colour  is  a uniform  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  i>arls  in  the 
male,  and  tawny  red  in  llte  female,  on  the  under  parts  uni- 
form white  in  both  sexes ; the  limbs  and  face  are  almost 
brown,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  under  surface  of  the  tail 
white.  There  is  a large  white  s|)ot  on  the  throat,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  cheeks  under  the  lachrymal  sinuses  ; 
and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  in  front  with  one,  and  in 
rear  with  two  conspicuous  spots  of  the  same  colo\ir,  which 
contrast  atrmtgly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  have  su^^rested  the  specific  name  of  AiUilojte 
piNa  which  has  been  given  to  this  animal. 

Tlic  nyl-ghau  resides  in  the  dense  forests  of  India,  whence 
it  occasionaUy  makes  excursions  very’  early  in  the  morning 
or  during  the  night,  to  feed  upon  the  corn-fields  of  the  na- 
tives which  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
jungle.  It  is  a vicious  animal,  of  very  uncertain  temper, 
and  as  it  is  both  powerful  and  resolute,  and  frequently  turns 
Upon  its  pursuers,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  of  cliaso  ex- 
cept by  the  native  princea.  who  employ  elephants  for  this 
purpose,  or  enclose  the  game  in  nets.  The  usual  method 
whudi  the  sWarries  or  professional  hunters  employ  for  its 
capture,  is  to  shout  it  from  an  clevatorl  platform  when  it 
comes  out  at  night  or  eorly  in  the  morning  to  feed  on  the  con- 
fines of  tlie  jungle ; this  being  likowise  their  mode  of  destroy- 
ing tigers,  wild  boars,  and  otlier  beasts  which  they  dare  nut 
attack  openly.  Even  in  confinement,  and  when  domcsticatef! 
from  birth,  the  violent  and  changeable  temper  of  the  nyl- 
ghau cannot  be  trusted.  Previous  to  making  its  attack,  it 
drops  upon  the  fore-knees,  advancing  in  this  position  till 
within  a proper  distance,  and  then  darting  suddenly  for- 
WFirds  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  a force  which 
no  ordinary  animal  can  withstand.  Yet,  nolwithstamling 
its  vigour  and  resolution,  it  is  the  most  common  prey  of  tlie 
tiger,  which  the  shecarries  often  destroy  in  the  veiy  oct  of 
devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  this  animal ; for,  when 
these  are  discovered,  the  hunters  always  erect  their  platforms 
in  a convenient  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
cass. knowing,  by  experieore,  that  the  tiger  is  sure  to  return 
on  the  following  night  to  glut  himself  at  leisure  witli  the 
produce  of  his  pretioua  chose.  The  nyl-ghau  has  often  bred 


in  ronfincment,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India;  the 
periwl  of  gestation  lasts  for  eight  months,  and  two  young 
are  most  commonly  produceil  at  a birth.  At  first  iho  young 
males  are  of  the  same  reddish-brow'ii  colour  as  the  females, 
and  only  assume  the  greyish-blue  shade  proper  to  their  sex, 
on  arriving  at  maturity : their  ^wlh  i*.  however,  rapid, 
and  they  attain  their  adult  size  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  their  age. 

12.  The  OtTRKBT,  (A.  tfftparia,  Schreber,)  called  Wee/f- 
bok,  or  fHiifbttrk  by  the  Dutch  rolonists  at  iho  (>api‘,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  is  a much  smaller  species 
than  the  nyl-ghau.  and  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of 
the  present  section  by  the  large  brushes  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  antelopes,  it  has  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  canons,  immediately  below  the  knees,  and  from  which 
it  derives  its  specillc  name  of  A.  itcoparia.  It  measurcH 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  length  from  tlie  muzzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ; the  length  of  the  latter  is  three  inches  and 
a half,  that  of  the  heail  seven  inches  and  a half  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  heu-n,  of  the  horns  themselvoa  five 
inches  and  a quarter,  and  of  the  ears  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  height  st  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  ten  iiicbt-s, 
at  the  croup  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  animal,  as 
well  as  its  general  form  and  proportions,  are  nearly  those  of 
the  roebuck,  only  that  the  head  is  longer  and  more  slender. 
The  horns  are  awl-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  nearly  straight 
and  bending  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  front;  they  oru 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a few  obscure  wrinkles,  suc- 
ceeded by  five  or  six  well-defined  rings,  but  are  smooth  and 
black  throughout  the  greater  pert  of  their  longth,  and  end 
in  very  sharp  points.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts 

! is  a uniforroly  pale  yellowish-brown,  darker  in  some  indivi- 
duals than  in  others ; all  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the 
chin,  lips,  and  a longitudinal  streak  over  the  eyes  in  the 
form  of  eyebrows,  are  white,  and  this  colour  likewise  spreads 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hips.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  long  busby  hair  of  a jet  black  colour,  forming  a marked 
and  prominent  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  buttocks  ; thu 
ears  arc  edged  with  a narrow  border  of  dark  brown,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  their  opening  at  the  root  there  is  a 
remarkable  bald  or  naked  spot  of  an  oval  form  on  each  side 
of  the  head. 

Thu  ourefai  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Afhca,  and 
without  licing  pusitivelv  gregarious,  is  fond  of  the  society  of 
its  own  species.  It  is  found  ohieflv  in  thu  eastom  districts 
of  the  I'ape  colony  towards  Caffrana,  and  its  flesh,  though 
dry  and  destitute  of  fat,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  venisons 
of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  arc  found 
on  the  plains  about  Zwnrtkops  bay.  When  feeding,  they 
straggle  confusedly  over  the  plain,  and  nppt«r  to  be  in  com- 
pany rather  acctdontally  than  by  intention  ; when  alarmctl 
also,  they  do  not  fly  together,  but  each  runs  off  by  itself  in 
whatever  direction  it  thinks  most  secure  from  danger  for 
the  moment  If  the  antilrtpe  montana  of  Kiippcl,  generaily 
identifled  with  this  animal,  bo  in  reality  the  same  spocie>, 
it  would  appear  to  extend  along  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  continent  to  the 
banks  of  tho  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  close  to  which 
RuppcI  procured  his  specimens. 

13.  The  Stkknrok  (A.  traffuttui,  Lichtenstein)  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  the  antelope  tritio.  Its 
logs  are  longer  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  tlinn  in 
any  other  species  : its  laidy  is  compact  and  well  made;  its 
head  small,  |)ointcd,  and  ending  tn  a welt-funned  nakutl 
muzzle,  and  its  tail  reduced  to  a mere  tubercle,  scari'cly 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  croup  and  buttock.s. 
The  wlitdc  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  tho  tail,  is 
about  three  foot  four  or  fii'c  inches ; that  of  the  lioad,  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  lioruB,  four  inches,  and  from 
the  same  point  to  the  root  of  the  car  six  indies,  the  tail  living 
un  inch  and  a halflong,  and  the  horns  four  inches.  The 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  seven  inches,  and  at  the 
croup  one  foot  nine.  Tlie  colouring  of  this  species  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  ruminants.  In  general,  it  is  a reddish  fawn-colour 
on  tho  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  this  seems  to  be  glared, 
or.  as  it  w'cre.  overlaid  on  the  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and 
hips  with  a light  dun  or  silvery  brown  hue,  arising  from  the 
hairs  in  these  situations  being  tipped  with  that  colour;  the 
nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  tho  brca.it,  belly»  and  interior 
of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs  white ; the  hair  of  the  forehead 
is  long  and  of  a deep  colour,  and  a remarkable  black 
lino  pass(»  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards,  uniting 
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between  the  curs,  and  forming  an  obto&e  angle  equally  aa 
ronspicuoua  in  the  hornless  females  os  in  the  homed  males, 
and  iiflbrding  an  excellent  criterion  by  which  tx)  distinguish 
the  sperien.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  imall  and  round, 
fiimishod  at  the  roots  with  a few  faintly  marko<l  wrinkles, 
but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  and  ending  in  extremely  sharp  points,  almost  im> 
perceptibly  bonding  forwartls.  The  ears  arc  extremely  large 
for  the  size  of  tho  animal,  being  nearly  half  as  long  again 
ns  the  horns,  and  broad  in  proportion.  But  perhaps  tho 
most  remarkable  character  of  the  species,  and  certainly  that 
which  most  definitely  distinguishes  it  IVmn  all  the  other 
ruminants  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  ho  confounded, 
though  it  has  hitherto  esc.'ipcd  tho  notice  of  obscr^'ers,  is 
tlie  total  absence  of  spurious  hoofs,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind 
feet,  a character  which  wo  have  already  found  in  the  prong* 
buck,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  otlier  ruminating 
animni  of  the  hollnw*borue<l  family  possesses. 

The  steenbok  resides  in  pairs  on  tho  stony  plains  and 
mountain  valley's  of  South  Africa,  not,  however,  frequenting 
very'  elevated  or  rocky  localities,  as  its  colonial  name  of 
steenbok,  or  stonebuck,  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prefers  the  dry  open  flats,  covered  hero  and  there, 
it  is  true,  with  large  rocks  and  bouhier  sUmes,  hut  Kkewjsc 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  stunted  bushes  and  underwood, 
which  Aimish  it  with  cover.  This  is  tho  general  character 
of  the  South  African  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capo 
Town,  as  well  as  of  tho  gorges  of  the  moxicrate  hills  and 
mountains,  and  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  steeidiok  is 
most  commonly  found.  This  animal  is,  moreover,  remark- 
ably shy  and  timid,  runs  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
when  pursued  will  frequently  bound  ovw  a space  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  at  a single  leap.  When  closely  pressed,  and 
without  any  further  means  or  power  of  escape,  it  will  hide 
its  head  in  the  first  hole  or  comer  it  happens  to  meet  with, 
and  thus  patiently  resign  itself  to  its  fate.  Thuugli  It  cannot 
be  called  a rare  animal  at  the  Cape,  it  is  nowhere  lurticu- 
larly  oommoii,  being  much  hunted  on  account  of  the  uclicacy 
of  its  flesh,  which  furnishes  excellent  venison,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  young  being  dcstroye<l  by  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  Colonel  Smith  bos  describeil  the  young  of 
the  steenbok  ns  a different  species,  by  the  name  of  A.  ru- 
fettrtnit;  and  tlte  A.  ptUlida,  or  A.  j>edi<dragiu,  of  Afzelius, 
appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  adult  of  tho  present 
animal,  tho  really  distinctive  characters  of  which  have  Ik>cq 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  reported. 

1 4.  The  Gryshok  (A.  mflojtotit,  lichtenstciii)  is  a species 
closely  allied  to  the  steenlwk,  but  rather  lower  on  the  legs 
and  more  heavily  made.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
nearly  three  feeC  that  of  the  head,  from  the  muzzle  to  bo> 
tween  the  cars,  six  inches;  tho  hoight  at  the  shoulder  is 
ono  foot  five  inches  and  a half,  and  at  the  croup  one  foot . 
seven  and  a quarter;  the  horns  arc  two  inches  and  a half' 
lung,  and  the  cars  five  inches.  The  head,  ns  in  the  steenbok. 
contracts  suddenly  before  the  eyes,  and  ends  in  a }>ointed 
muzzle ; the  horns  are  situateil  immediately  above  the  orblu, 
straight,  upright,  pointed,  and  shining,  with  two  or  threo 
small  annuli  at  the  roots ; the  cars  arc  long,  wide,  and  open, 
and  the  tail,  almost  tuberculous,  is  concenled  among  the 
long  hair  which  passes  backwards  over  the  hips.  Tho  hair 
of  the  Itndy  is  uiiiverKally  lung,  partirulurly  on  the  hind 
(juarters : on  the  head  onu  extremities  it  is.  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  short.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a deep  crimson 
rod  Colour,  thinly  but  regularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
hairs  of  the  purest  white,  giving  llu?  whole  animal  a hoary 
nppeariuice,  expressed  by  it«  (vitoninl  name  of  gryslvok,  or 
grey-buck,  and  forming  altogether  a character  not  easily 
mistaken  ; the  inferior  parts  are  uniform  light  sandy  brown 
or  rcil,  tliu  head  and  oxtrumities  fawn-colour;  the  muzzle, 
the  openings  of  the  lachry  mal  sinuses,  and  nn  obscure  circle 
about  tho  eyes,  as  well  as  a mark  upon  the  CKTtput  of  some 
spocimens  are  block,  as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  tile  ears, 
which  are  nearly  naked,  with  a few  very'  short  grey  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over  litem. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  grysliok  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  steenbok.  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains, 
never  unites  into  troops  or  Hocks,  and  conceals  itielf  in 
clumps  of  underwood,  whence  it  is  not  easily  driven,  lying 
close  like  a hare  in  her  form,  and  seblom  moving  till  almost 
trodden  on.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  tlie  colony  at 
the  Cape,  and  being  less  swid  than  the  steenbok  is  morn 
easily  captured  ; its  venuson  U much  esteemed,  though,  like 
tbe  generality  of  antelopes,  destitute  of  fnt. 


15.  Tho  Kupsprinoss,  (A.  oreo/n^gu;.  Forster.)  called 
kainsi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  an  antelope  which  inhabits  the 
most  barren  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Cape,  and 
appears  to  kumIy  in  South  Africa  the  place  of  the  chamois 
and  ibox.  The  entire  length  of  this  animal,  from  the 
muzzlo  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  threo  feet  two  inckos.  its 
height  twenty-one  inches  at  tho  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  croup  ; the  horns  are  three  inches  and  a half 
long,  the  ears  four  and  a quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The 
head  is  short  and  small,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  sud- 
denly cuntracto<l  immediately  In  front  of  the  orbits,  ending 
in  a small,  round,  naked,  black  muzzle;  the  lachrymal 
sinuses  open  by  a moderately-sized  circular  aperture ; the 
horns  of  the  male  are  pelfectly  straight  and  smooth 
throughout  tho  greater  part  of  their  leugtli,  havHtig  three  or 
four  small  but  distinct  annuli  surrounding  their  rixils;  tho 
cars  are  large,  open,  and  rounded  at  tho  points;  the  eyes 

/ largo  and  dork,  and  the  tail  appearing  externally  only  by  a 
' brush  of  hair  which  clothes  it.  There  are  neither  inguin,il 
! pores  nor  knee-brushes,  but  in  place  of  tho  latter  the  knees 
I of  sumc  specimens  exhibit  a naked  callous  patch,  probably 
I occasioned  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks.  The  general 
' colour  of  the  animal  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
' lively  and  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  resulting 
' fmm  ouch  hair  being  individually  surroundeil  by  alternate 
! rings  of  these  two  colours ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
light  sandy-rwl,  tinged  with  yellow  ; tlie  interior  of  the  ears 
is  filled  with  long  white  hair,  a narrow  black  iHsrtler  sur- 
rounds their  exlges,  and  the  eyes  arc  encircled  by  the  same 
colour.  The  hair  of  the  boily  is  long,  padderl,  and  stands 
perpendicularly  onl  from  the  hiile : that  of  the  head  and 
extremities  is  shorter,  and  lies  in  the  usual  direction;  in 
quality  the  latter  also  resembles  the  hair  of  common  animals, 
but  the  texture  of  tho  hair  which  covers  all  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bt'dy  and  neck  is  altogether  peculiar,  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  prongbuck  already  described.  It  fs  round  and 
hollow  internally,  and  so  fVagile  that  it  breaks  with  the 
slightest  touch,  crushing  like  straw  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  so  deficient  in  elasticity  that  it  nc'*er  regains 
its  original  form.  The  tail  is  covered  with  a small  bush  of 
hair  of  the  same  description,  but  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  hips.  The  legs  are 
more  robust  than  in  most  other  species  of  antelope,  and  tho 
hoofs,  instead  of  iioing  pointc«l  and  Hat  beneath,  are  perfectly 
round  and  cylindrical,  lieing  worn  only  at  tho  tips,  upon 
which  alone  the  animal  treaiU.  This  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  the  hoof,  and  the  rigid  fonn  of  the  postern  joints,  which 
arc  perfectly  stiff,  and  in  a straight  line  with  the  canons, 
account  for  the  amazing  agility  which  the  klipspringer  dis- 
plays in  bounding  among  the  roost  dangerous  n^ks  and 
precipices. 

Thu  peculiar  habitat  of  this  spocics  makes  it  im|)0S8ible  to 
hunt  it  with  dogs,  but  it  is  easily  shot  os  it  exposes  itself 
upon  the  naked  rucks,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  am 
destroyed  by  eagles  and  other  binls  of  prey  which  inhabit 
the  same  localities.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  animal  is 
by  no  means  common,  and  is  becoming  O'er)'  day  more 
Bcarce  in  situations  where  it  roost  abounded  formerly;  the 
excellence  of  its  venison  and  the  ralue  of  its  hair,  which  is 
held  in  groat  estimation  for  stuffing  saddles  and  mattresses, 
hold  out  a powerful  inducement  to  its  destruction. 

16.  A.  artitiromig.  De  Bltinville.  This  species  U only 
known  from  a mutilated  skull  and  horns  in  the  Museum  of  tho 
College  of  Surgeons  in  l»ndon.  The  horns  are  round,  vorti- 
cal, very  sharp-pointed,  and  perfectly  smooth,  without  the  least 
ap|H>arnnce  of  nnnuli  at  the  bo.se,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  moderately  cur\'ed  forwards  ; they 
arc  three  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  sinciput  is  narrow,  square, 
and  much  elevated.  These  characters  show  the  fragment 
in  question  to  have  belonged  to  a young  animal.  Colonel 
Smith  adds,  that  it  was  brought  from  India,  and  considers 
it  to  lie  the  species  which  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  in  his 
Sketrheg  of  Indian  Fifld  Sporig  under  the  name  of  small 
doer,  and  which  that  author  says  is  an  inhabitant  of  tlie 
dense  forests  of  tho  Rhamgur  country. 

17.  A.  mlnilata,  Smith,  is  another  species  only  known 
from  the  horns,  which  were  likewise  brought  from  India  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  they  were  observed  by 
Colonel  Smith,  and  afterwards  figured  and  descrilied  hv  him 
in  tho  fourth  volume  of  Gritfiths's  Animal  Kingdtmi.  Thc»io 
horns  are  four  inches  ami  a half  in  length,  an  inch  in  cir- 
ruiufcmirc  at  the  base,  smooth,  black,  and  sharji-iHiinttsl. 
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Thftv  are  nearly  vortical  on  ibo  r>rehoail,  bcn<linj?  mode- 
ratclv  onJwartls  in  the  tnuidle.  ami  llicir  ^joints  tunung 
plightlv  inwanU.  and  ihun  ussutmng  sHnndliing  oj  llie  (iguhi 
of  u sluxfniakcr  8 awl.  Their  diiianco  ut  iho  Im»«  is  owe 
inch  and  two  lmc'<.  and  in  the  middle  about  two  imdics. 

Vlll.  The  eighth  group  into  which  wc  diude  the  genus 
antilope  is  distinirui^ihcil  from  all  tliuso  a Inch  precedu  it  by 
the  total  absence  of  lachrymal  sinuses,  and  by  thu  beajjtilul 
spiral  fomiof  the  horns,  surrounded  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  by  a pn-uninont  wreath.  Tlie  »i»ecieii 
comprised  in  this  xuljdivision  have  likewise  distinct  naked 
mnr.zles  an<l  inguinal  jwres,  but  tliey  want  knoe»bru6hcs, 
and  Ihe  fenudes  are  without  horns  and  provided  wiih  four 
nwatuni®.  Tlu-y  inhabit  the  forests  of  South  and  West 
Afric-a,  and  are  the  only  antelope*  distingtiished  by  tiie 
variety  of  then*  cohmrs,  bl*ing  more  or  h^8^  spotted  and 
riblK'ii  with  white  upon  a ilark  or  fallow  gn>uud.  They  live 
in  iMiirs  or  small  families. 
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18  The  Kooimo  (A.  I’ullas)  is  a magni- 

ficctil  animal  of  South  Afnca,  and  one  of  the  hu'gcsi  of  the 
antelo|ic  genus,  measuring  upwards  ol’eiglit  f<et  in  lennih, 
and  being  four  feet  high  at  the  shnuMer.  Tlie  h'Tns  of  the 
male  are  particularly  magnificent;  they  are  nearly  fuur 
feel  long,  and  beautifully  lvvi>jfd  into  a wide-sweeping 
spiral  of  two  turns  and  a half,  surroundeil  by  a pr<jniincnt 
wreath  which  follows  all  their  windings,  and  is  gradually 
obliterateil  towanis  the  |Mtinls,  v^  lJieh  are  rather  blunt  and 
directisl  outwards.  They  are  tltick  nt  the  base,  and  marked 
for  some  di-staiicc  up  with  irregular  wrinkles,  but  not  annn- 
latcd,  dark  brown  at  the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
tl)c  extreme  piints  white.  Tltev  spread  boldly  an<l  widely 
outvvanis.  and  are  usually  earned  ruuched  on  each  side  of 
the  back,  on  aiTount  of  their  givai  weight-  The  vvhol(^ 
make  of  thisaniinid  is  heavy ; the  head  large  and  terminated 
by  a broad  muxslc,  tlio  ears  tiruad  and  .-Imtching.  the  limbs 
thick  and  robust,  and  the  whole  external  upjH'urance  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  an  ox  than  of  an  antelope.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a light  ruUow-brown, 
with  u narrow  white  ribbon  along  the  spine,  and  eight  or 
ton  similar  bands  dcM'endmg  from  the  back  and  passing 
oblupiely  ilown  the  sides  and  hips ; the  belly  and  under  parts 
are  pale  silvery  brown.  On  the  neck  and  withers  is  a thin 
spare  mane  of  a brown  colour,  uiul  tlic  chin,  throat,  and 
breast  are  fumishcil  with  similar  lung  hairs,  forming  a 
spetdes  of  beard  Tlie  cheeks  arc  marked  w iih  two  or  tlu-ee 
round  white  spots,  and  a iiaiTuvv  grey  line  passes  from  the 
anterior  angle  of  tlie  eye  down  towanU  the  muzzle.  Tlie  tail 
is  moderately  long,  and  equally  covered  with  slu>rt  hair. 

This  magnificent  animal  inhabit*  the  ui»ody  parts  of 
Cafiraho.  principally  along  Uie  bank*  of  rivers,  to  which  it 
rcmhly  take*  when  puntueil,  and  swims  well.  It  lives  in 
small  families  of  four  or  five  tndtvUlimls,  is  never  found  on 
the  open  plains,  much  lc»s  on  the  nutuntains,  a*  M.  Des- 
morest  erroneously  supposes,  and  fectls  on  tlie  shoots  and 
leaves  of  young  trees.  Though  a heav^  animal,  and  by  no 
means  rapid  in  the  course,  it  leaps  with  surprising  agiUty, 


and  has  been  known  to  clear  a door  of  ten  feet  high  at  a 
hinglc  bound.  The  male*  arc  not  doficient  in  cuunigc,  but 
dcfoid  ihcmstlu'H  rcs'dtitcly  when  driven  to  bay;  viluu 
taken  young,  houever,  they  aio  readily  dotuesUiaie*d,  atid 
I show  no  inclination  to  regain  their  original  freedom.  The 
females  produce  one  young  at  u time. 

m.  Tliu  Bosnuott  iA.  *yhuiica,  Sparrtnan)  is  a much 
smaller  animal  than  the  koodoo,  iiicasurini^  aliout  four  leet 
from  the  nose  to  the  ro  t of  the  tail,  and  Ix.-ing  two  fccl  six 
inciics  high  at  the  shoulder.  Tlie  horns  are  nearly  a foot 
in  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  attenuated,  but 
emling  in  rather  blunt  (H>inU;  they  are  twisted  on  their  own 
axis,  but  do  not  form  tlie  wide-sprea<ling  spiral  curve*  *o 
remarkable  in  those  of  the  kouluo : from  the  base,  however, 
two  sharp,  prominent  wreaths,  one  on  the  outer  and  the 
uUtcr  oil  the  inner  surface,  vviiul  spirally  round  them  for  the 
first  (wu-thinls  of  their  length,  and  arc  gradually  obliterated 
toward*  the  poinU,  which  are  smooth  and  {ioUahed.  The 
ear*  are  large  and  rounded  at  tlie  tops,  the  limbs  robust  hut 
cleau  and  wulbformcd.  and  thu  tail  of  moilerute  lenglli  and 
similar  to  tlial  of  the  commun  fallow-deer.  Tlui  male  and 
female  are  of  ditfurent  colour* ; the  grouml  colour  of  the 
fomieris  a dark  aupia  brown  above,  and  white  beneath,  the 
head  and  check*  being  light  and  *andy>ved,  and  tho  ex- 
Ironiitio*  fulvous;  Uiat  ut  the  latter  retldish-fuwn  above  and 
white  Ivncath.  Two  pure  while  bands  crass  the  throat,  one 
at  tho  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  uthur  at  the 
union  of  the  neck  with  the  chest ; Uic  lips  and  chin  are  also 
while ; round  white  spot*  mark  the  cheeks,  and  sometimea 
(ho  nose  in  front  of  tlioeycs,  and  simiUr  spots  arc  dispersed 
irn'oiilurly  over  (he  1ii|m  and  thigh*,  to  the  aiuuiint  of  a 
■lo/en  or  more  on  carh  side,  sometime*  even  funning  inter' 
ni]>lod  lino5.  Thu  hnir  is  of  moderate  length,  but  it  is 
smooth  and  lie*  rItMe  to  the  body  : the  hack*  of  the  eon  are 
covered  with  short  brown  hair  : the  tail  I*  bUf  k above  and 
white  underneath,  and  the  paatern  joint*  arc  marked  liebind 
with  two  oblong  spots  of  the  same  colour.  In  very  old  males 
the  legs  become  almost  uniformly  grey,  and  at  all  age*  there 
is  a white  line  running  down  their  inner  surface  even  to  the 
very  hoof.  All  these  marks  are  ei|u:tlly  found  in  the  females, 
Itut  not  being  so  prominently  contrasted,  on  account  cd'  the 
lighter  ground  culouroi  this  sex,  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  tmiles.  There  is  frequently  also  a narrow  white 
list  along  the  back,  but  this  is  not  a constant  character  in 
either  sex.  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  females. 
The  young  miiloR  are  of  the  same  colour  os  the  adults,  but 
rather  lighter,  and  tho  white  spots  on  the  hi])S  and  thighs 
more  fiiiiitly  marked. 

llic  boshliok.  or  hush-goat,  as  its  colonial  name  implies, 
rc.-.ides  in  the  wik>i1«,  which  it  never  quits  but  during  the 
briglit  m<»onlight  nights,  nr  enrly  in  the  morning,  wlw-n  it 
comes  out  to  graze  on  the  bonier  of  the  forcMt.  or  to  nuke  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  gar»1en«  and  corn-fields.  Its 
voice  resembles  Ihe  barking  of  a dog,  and  its  «lcr<'itfiil  tone 
soniciime-*  lead*  the  bcnightc<l  traveller  into  the  ino>i  remote 
and  lonely  depths ofthc  forest  in  the  vain  seiirch  Jifler  m>hio 
human  habitation,  vvhi<-h  he  is  all  the  timr*  leaving  ladiind 
him.  It  is  a slow  runner,  and  easily  caught  when  Mirprised 
in  an  o^ieii  situation,  hut  it  keeps  dose  to  the  w<^4K|s.  through 
which  It  penetrates  with  gn-nt  ease,  running  with  tho  horns 
couched  Ikh  hwards  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
them  frt»m  iinpcilmg  its  emirse  bv  striking  against  the 
branches,  ninl  having  the  neck  ond  threat  frequently  de- 
nuded by  rubbing  against  the  underwcHHl,  ns  it  forces  its 
passage  through  the  thick  covers.  Tlie  sjKries  is  niono- 
ganious,  tho  male  and  female  being  always  found  either 
alone,  or  iu*c.'ni|i«iiicd  by  tme  or  two  kids,  but  never  by 
odull  individuals.  It  is  n»mmim  eiunigh  in  Caffraria,  and 
in  such  part*  of  the  (!ajK‘  Colony  ns  have  snftiricnt  fore.st 
to  afibrd  it  n secure  usv  lutn  ; its  flesh  makes  good  venison, 
that  of  the  hrea.st  Wing  particularly  esteemed. 

•20.  The  CrtH  (A.  srnpta,  Pallas)  li.-is  the  same  general 
characters  as  tlic  boshb'k,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are 
likewise  similar,  hut  it  is  smaller,  lighter,  and  tiu.re  deli- 
cately fornie<l,  and  is  said  to  live  in  society  u)HDn  the  plains, 
a circtinislaneu  which,  if  it  can  Ik*  relied  on,  forms  a remark- 
able exception  to  the  habit*  of  the  other  species  of  amdoj.es 
included  in  the  present  group.  It  measures  four  feel  and 
a-halffrom  the  muzzle  to  tlie  root  of  the  tail;  its  In  ighl  at 
the  shoulder  is  two  feet  .six  inches,  and  at  tho  croup  two  fi.s.‘t 
eight;  the  horns  are  eight  inche.s  long,  the  ears  five,  and 
the  tail  six.  The  horn*  are  straight,  a little  nuispres-sed 
and  twisted  spirally  ui>on  their  axis  with  two  w reath*  paasing 
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round  them  strongly  marked  at  bottom,  but  obliterated 
within  nn  inch  or  two  of  the  points.  The  general  colour  is 
a reddish  fawn  marked  with  while  lines  and  spou.  The 
bead  is  unmuod  tuwn-colour  with  a dark  mark  on  the  fore- 
head and  face,  whiti?  snots  in  front  and  beneath  each  eye, 
and  another  on  the  cheek,  at  some  distance  l>cneath  the 
opening  of  the  ear ; the  sidca  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  whole 
space  under  the  dun  are  likewise.wbitc.  Tlie  nock  is  tin- 
mixed  thwn,  deep  above  and  lighter  beneath,  with  a white 
mark  on  the  breast:  the  body  likewise  is  deep  fawn-CMilonr, 
with  a dorsal  line  of  white  and  black  hair  imermixed,  ami 
rather  longer  than  those  on  the  rest  of  the  l»ody.  From  this 
dorsal  line  originate  eight  or  ten  narrow  transverse  ribbons 
of  pure  white,  which  jviss  obliquely  down  over  the  ril>s  and 
hips,  and  are  crossed  on  the  sides  and  flanks  by  one  or  some- 
tiinos  two  longitudinal  bands  of  the  same  colour,  running 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hips  on  each  side,  in  a direction 
parnliel  to  the  dorsal  line.  All  these  markings  are  constant 
in  the  species  and  equally  coinreun  to  both  sexes : they  are 
at  regular  distances  from  one  another,  and,  as  Kullbn  has 
observed,  present  the  appearance  of  n set  of  small  harness. 
A few  small,  round,  white  spots  are  frequently  also  sraltered 
over  the  hips  and  thighs,  ns  in  the  lioshbok.  and  the  interior 
of  tile  fore-arms,  thighs  and  legs,  are  likewise  of  this  colour, 
but  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  in  general 
are  uniform  fulvous  brown. 

The  guib  inhabits  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierro 
Leone  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  from  tlie  latter  of  which 
localities  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
Adaiison.  It  is  said  to  associate  with  its  own  species  and  to 
form  oxtonsivo  herds,  which  reside  equally  in  the  forests  and 
on  the  open  plains,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Podor  and 
Gorec,  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous.  Gnib  is 
their  name  in  the  Jalloff  language.  The  colours  are  some- 
times subject  to  a slight  variation  os  far  as  regards  the 
numlwr  of  Kmgitudinal  anti  transverse  iKinds  on  the  sides. 
Celunel  Smith  has  cvnsiderod  this  difference  specific,  and 
ha.s. bestowed  the  nomo  of  A.  phalcrtUa  upon  the  \*arioty 
with  a single  longitudinal  line  on  the  Hanks,  retaining  the 
original  name  of  A.  gmpta  for  the  variety  which  is  marked 
witli  two  of  these  lines.  Tliis  distinction,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  difforcnco  upon  which  it  is 
IbumUid  is  in  all  probability  merely  accidental. 

IX.  The  ninth  group  of  antelopes  includes  a number  of 
^;>crics  characterised  by  their  distinct  nuked  muzzles,  horns 
in  the  iintlo  sex  only,  distinguiahc<l  by  a single  curvaturo 
tuaards  the  |>uint,  more  or  loss  strongly  marked  accortiing 
to  tile  s|MK.-ics,  by  their  large  inguinal  pores,  by  the  presence 
of  Ibqr  teats  in  the  females,  and  by  the  absence  of  lachry  mal 
sinuses  and  knee-brushes.  This  family  is,  like  the  last, 
exclusively  African,  the  spocies  residing  in  pairs  or  small 
families  of  five  or  six  individuals  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
south  and  west  cxiusls  of  the  Continent,  generally  aliout  tlic 
^.nllTCH  of  mountnin-streams,  and  among  tho  sedges  and 
recils  on  the  banks  of  diicd-up  river-courses.  The  qualities 
of  their  fur  sutBcientlv  indicate  these  upland  ami  moun- 
tainous habitats.  The  liair  is  of  u woilly  texture,  finp,  close 
ami  wariu,  and  in  the  young  animals  beautifully  frizzled 
;i:id  parU'd  into  separate  locks.  Their  legs  arc  robust  and 
powerful,  and,  though  nut  deficient  in  point  of  beauty,  they 
want  the  light  form  and  graceful  action  wliich  characterise 
the  generality  of  tlie  antelope  genus. 

2 1 . The  Kon  v,  (•■a*.  Aoirt,)  called  Grande  Vachc  ftrimr,  or 
large  brown  cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  is  in  hize  equal 
to  the  European  stag,  being  upwanls  of  five  fwt  in  length, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  luuzzio  lu  the  root  of  the  tnil.  'Mie 
head.  nieasure<l  from  lictivccn  tho  ears,  U fifteen  inches  long, 
and  the  ears  themselves  nine  inches.  The  horns  are  twenty 
inches  lung,  annulatdl  throughout  the  first  three  quarters 
of  their  length,  comprcssctl  on  the  sides,  and  in  full  grow  n 
animals  having  a tendency  to  assume  a lyrated  form  with 
the  i>oinl  rather  blunt  and  dirvettd  forwards.  l“ho  horns  of 
this  animal  were  originally  brought  from  Senegal  by  Adan- 
Non.  and  deaerU>cd  and  figured  by  Bulhm  and  Dauliontun  in 
tlip  twelfth  volume  of  the  Histoire  hlaturelle ; from  that 
period  till  very  recently  nothing  further  was  known  of  the 
species,  but  within  the  last  eighteen  months  two  liiing 
speeimens,  a male  and  female,  have  I'cen  brought  to 
England,  and  are  now  oxhibitoil,  the  latter  at  the  garflens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Ucgenl's  I‘ark,  and  the 
Ibrmer  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  hair,  with- 
out being  exactly  coarse,  is  long  and  rougli  upon  every  part 
of  the  body,  standing  out  fiom  the  hide  in  different  directions, 
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and  forming  round  tlie  neck  a kind  of  rough  bristly  inano; 
the  ears  are  long,  poiniofl,  and  hubiluully  directed  furwanU, 
and  the  tail,  broad,  and  uniformly  covered  with  hair,  readies 
to  the  hough,  ami  is  without  a terminal  tufl.  The  general 
colour  of  (he  body  is  a dark  vinous  re<l  on  the  upper  parts 
and  silvery  grey  beneath,  the  former  being  tinged  with  dark 
brown  along  the  sjiino  and  on  tho  eroiip,  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  black  hairs.  The  face  and  legs  arc  also  dark  brow  n, 
almost  approaching  to  black,  the  lips,  chin,  and  under  side 
of  the  tail  white,  and  a longitudinal  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
passes  over  the  ores  in  the  f >rm  of  eyebrows,  and  descends 
for  some  inches  along  each  side  of  the  face.  The  Icet  are 
marked  with  faint  grey  rings  immediately  above  the  hoofs, 
and  (he  cars  are  internally  striated  with  three  longitudinal 
white  lines. 

Tlio  attitude  of  the  koba  when  at  rest  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  nyl-ghau,  the  foot  being  gathcri>d  dose 
under  the  body,  ond  the  tail  pressed  in  between  the  hind- 
logs.  In  a state  of  nature  its  habits  are  altogether  unknnu  n ; 
in  mnfinomont  it  is  gentle  and  timid. 

2‘2.  The  Kob,  (A.  AoA,  Erxlcben,)  called  Pftite  J'ar/ie 
hime,  or  little  brown  cow,  by  the  French  settlors  on  tlio 
western  coast  of  Africa,  is  described  a.s  being  nl>out  the  «,izo 
of  the  fallow-deer,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  koba,  but  tho 
animal  is  only  known  by  tho  skull  and  horns  brought  by 
Adanvon  from  Senegal.  These  arc  pretty  large,  black,  with 
a single  concave  ninnturc  directed  forwards,  approaching 
one  another  at  the  points,  and  marked  on  the  first  two-thirds 
(if  their  length  witli  seven  or  eight  prominent  rings.  The 
head  is  lung  and  narrow,  and  without  pits  fur  the  lachrymal 
sinus,  show  ing  therefore  that  this  organ  docs  not  exist ; its 
entire  length  is  nine  inches : the  length  of  the  horns  is 
thirloen  inches  on  the  curves,  ond  Ihcir  circumference  at 
tho  hflsi-  five  indies  and  a half:  their  distant'c  from  one 
another  is  eight  lines  only  nt  the  base,  five  inches  in  (he 
middle,  and  two  inches  and  a half  at  the  points. 

2.1.  The  Kkitbok,  (A.ele/iirasujt,  Schreber.)  or  rcixllmck, 
so  culled  rnuii  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  ruedy  banks  and 
l>ed>  of  dry  water-coiir!w*s,  is  four  feel  and  a half  in  length, 
and  two  feet  nine  or  ten  indies  high  at  the  shoulder.  The 
licud  is  ten  inches  lung  fmn  the  muzzle  to  the  hase  of  the 
horns,  the  hurnn  ten  inches  and  a half  in  a straight  lino, 
and  tlhiteen  incliM  along  the  curves,  and  the  tail  eleven 
indie.s.  Tho  horns  are  round,  annulalwl  at  tlie  base,  with 
prominent  sharp  rings  ond  beautifully  striated  between, 
smooth  and  sharp  at  the  p iinls,  and  curved  forwards  with  u 
l>old  and  regular  sweep,  so  ns  to  form  almost  the  segment  of 
a circle.  The  cars  are  long  and  pointed,  filled  internally 
with  a profusion  of  whitish  huir,  mid  liencath  them,  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  thcru  is  a remarkable  bald  s]H>t  of  an  oval 
form  and  shining  black  colour,  which  is  very  characieristic 
of  tho  species,  and  readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  dher 
anlelojws  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  The 
hair  over  every  part  of  the  neck  and  body  is  Jong  and  rough, 
of  a uniform  dull  ashy  grey  colour,  suioelimcs  tinged  witli 
red,  on  the  upper  purls,  and  silvery  grey  on  the  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore  arms  and  thiglis.  The 
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tail  •*  long  and  remarkably  bushy,  being  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  long  woolly  hair,  for  the  most  i>art  of  a while  or 
groy  colour,  with  a narrow  brown  line  runuing  down  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side.  The  females  un*  in  all  res))Crts 
simiUr  to  the  males,  excepting  that  they  arc  without  horns, 
and  of  rather  smaller  stature. 


The  rcitbok  is  not  round  in  the  immediate  \ncinity  of  tlic 
Cfipe.  Imt  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  bv  no 
means  uncommon,  living  in  piurs  or  small  families,  and,  as 
already  observed,  frequenting  the  reeds  and  rushy  banks  of 
mountain-streams  which  How  only  during  the  winter  season, 
and  arc  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  found  in  wnwls  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  always  in 
the  neighbourhool  of  water,  and  a variety,  if  not  a distinct 
species,  is  oven  said  to  inhabit  tbo  plains.  This  is  of  a very 
deep  reddish  fawn-colour,  and  has  been  described  by  Afzo- 
lius  and  Hamilton  Smith  as  a distinct  species  uncler  the 
denomination  of  A.  /u/vn-ru/u/a.  Excepting  in  the  rudfler 
shade  of  its  colour,  however,  and  the  name  of  Aooiic 
bok^  or  red  roebuck,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  Dutch  coloni.sts  at  the  Cape,  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  from  the  common  variety,  and  the  slight 
shades  of  variation  which  it  docs  present,  are  most  probably 
the  effects  of  its  difference  of  habitat  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  A.  h<^Uina, 
or  crcHRi-coloured  antelope  of  these  authors,  which  does  not 
appear  to  present  any  characters  sufficiently  marked  or 
pMuliar  to  be  considered  ns  indicative  of  a specific  dis- 
tinction. 

24.  Tlie  Naoor,  {A.  reduncat  Palla.s,)  known  only  from 
the  description  of  Adanson  and  the  figure  of  Buflim,  is  a 
species  so  nearly  resembling  tbo  rcitbok  that  some  nuluruli.sts 
have  not  hesitated  to  unite  them.  It  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet  four  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  six  at  the  croup  ; the  head  is 
nine  inches  long,  the  horns  five  inches  and  a half,  and  the 
cars  five  inches.  The  hums  have  one  or  two  annuli  at  the 
base,  but  arc  smo>ilh  and  shining  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  length  : they  ore  erect,  parallel,  and  almost  straight 
till  within  a short  distance  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
forwards,  but  not  so  buldly  as  in  the  last  species,  and  this 
character  appears  to  constitute  their  chief  difference,  though 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  de.'scription,  that  Mr.  Adanson's  speci- 
men was  a young  individual.  The  colour  was  uniform 
fawn  or  pale  red,  without  any  white  about  tl>e  breast  or 
l>clly,  and  the  hair  was  long,  rough,  and  umluluting,  and 
did  not  lie  smooth  or  close  to  the  body,  characters  which  all 
tend  to  uppro.vuuato  the  animal  to  thu  reitbk,  und  mure 

Iiarlicularly  to  the  vuriuiy  which  U said  to  inhabit  the  ]dums. 

4 is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goree  on  tliu  west  coast 
of  A frira. 

2d.  The  Riibbrok  (A.  raprprJux,  Lichtenstein)  is  nearly 
five  fuel  ill  length,  and  two  feet  and  a half  high  at  the 
shoulder;  the  head  is  six  inches  lung  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  thu  horns,  the  cars  and  tail,  without  the  huir, 
about  tin?  same  lemrih.  and  the  horns  the  old  male  from  , 
nine  to  twelve  iuebes.  Tlie  head  i*  long,  uml  ln|K;rs  gra- 


dually to  the  muzzle,  which  is  small,  round,  and  of  a black 
colour  ; the  horns  are  jxirfoctly  smooth  and  without  any  ap 
pearance  of  wrinkles  or  annuli  for  Uio  two-thirds  of  their 
length  next  the  points,  but  exhibit  a few  obscure  wrinkles 
at  the  base;  they  are  remarkably  slender,  long,  straight, 
parallel,  and  so  sharp  at  the  points,  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  in  place  of  needles  and  bodkins;  the 
ears  also  are  long,  \*er)  broad  at  the  base,  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points  ; the  toil  long  and  bushy.  The  hair,  or 
rather  hir,  U of  a woolly  quality,  and  of  a uniform  ash  colour 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  and  white 
or  light  grey  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  face  of  the 
arms  and  tliighs.  In  young  iiulividuals  it  is  beautifully 
frizzled  or  curled  into  distinct  locks,  mid  its  colour  is  much 
clearer  than  in  the  adults,  which  have  it  straight,  louse,  and 
often  tingvd  with  a sandy-brown  hue  on  the  upper  partn  of 
the  body.  The  hair  of  the  legs  in  the  young  ommal  is  like- 
wise long  and  curly  like  that  of  a young  lumb,  but  in  aged 
specimens  the  legs  are  covered  witli  shoii  close  haif  of  the 
common  quality,  and  frequently  with  more  or  less  of  a dark 
brown  colour.  The  hair  of  tbo  head,  face,  and  cheeks,  is 
always  short,  crisp,  and  close  ; it  is  brawn  on  tbo  nose,  light 
fawn  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  white  about  the 
margins  of  the  lips  and  underneath  the  chin ; the  tail  is 
slaty  grey  above,  and  white  below,  and  at  the  tip ; and  there 
is  a conspicuous  black  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  skle.  The  hairs  individually  are  obscurely  annulatud 
with  alternate  rings  of  a grey  and  light  rufous>bruwn  colour, 
the  latter  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  ago,  and  communicating  to  the  general  colour  of 
the  fur  ilio  light  rufous  shade  alre^y  mentioned. 

The  rheebok  is  of  a lighter  and  more  gnioefhl  form  than 
the  generality  of  the  other  antelopes  included  in  the  present 
section.  The  body  is  long  and  small,  the  neck  particularly 
so,  and  the  legs  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Its  pace, 
consequently,  is  proportionally  swift;  it  runs  with  great 
velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and  moving  by  Jong 
strides,  and  with  a motion  so  rapid  and  uniform,  that  it  seems 
to  glide  rather  than  run.  The  rheeboks  live  in  small  fanii- 
lies  of  five  or  six  individuals,  consisting  of  an  adult  male 
and  three  or  four  females  with  their  young ; the  males  are 
pugnacious,  and  compel  the  young  of  tWir  own  sex  to 
separate  themaelvcs  from  the  family  as  soon  as  they  become 
adult.  Their  general  residence  is  on  the  sides  of  moderate 
hills,  among  stunted  trees  and  undcrwo<..-d,  or  in  the  reeky 
glens  and  mountain  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  pools 
of  water  which  remain  after  the  winter  torrents  have  a’:i.sed 
to  flow.  Wherever  such  situations  are  found,  the  rhoeliok 
is  nut  an  uncommon  animal  in  South  Afnea ; its  (le>h  is 
dry  and  insipid,  and  esteemed  less  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  Cape  antelopes.  Tbo  female  produces  but 
one  at  a birth,  which  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  caught  at  an 
early  period,  is  readily'  domesticated. 

26.  A.  bjTuii'ana,  Desmarest,  appears,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  author,  to  be  a species  v ery  Hourly  allied  to  the 
rbeohok,  but  differing  in  the  qualily  and  colour  of  llic  hair, 
and  in  the  white  marks  above  the  eyebrows.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  slender,  straight,  parailel,  very  sharp-pointed, 
and  rattier  shorter  than  the  head ; the  body  is  rather  large, 
the  legs  robust,  the  ears  of  moileruto  bizu  und  rounded  at 
the  poiuU,  the  tail  twii-e  the  length  of  the  ours,  covered  with 
hair  of  the  same  length  throughout,  and  not  dcsccmling 
lower  than  thu  hough,  the  hair  of  the  bixly  long,  hursh,  .iiid 
not  frizzled.  The  back,  flanks,  and  sides  arc  uniform  clear 
greyish  brown,  as  are  likewise  the  croup,  hips,  and  thighs, 
the  legs  becoming  gradually  darker  brown  towards  the  pas- 
terns. The  belly,  breast,  interior  of  the  forc-arine,  and 
tbiglis,  under  surface  of  the  tail,  ihroot,  chin,  lips,  and  a 
line  over  the  eyebrows,  are  white,  the  colours  of  the  side* 
and  belly  being  separated  on  the  flanks  by  an  oblique  longi- 
; tudinal  line.  This  aniiuul  is  said  to  have  the  habits  ns 
' well  n.s  the  external  form  of  the  rhoebok,  living  in  small 
faniiliuH  in  tlie  mountainous  dUtricts  about  the  Ca|)0  of 
Ciooil  Hojic,  and  never  by  any  chance  descending  into  the 
plains. 

X.  Tbo  tenth  group  of  the  genus  an/iiupc  exhibits  a cha- 
racter which  readily  di&tmgtiishes  it  from  nil  those  which 
have  prcN*(xlod.  in  the  poescsskm  of  maxillary  sinuses,  or 
lengthened  glands  on  the  cheeks,  which  distil  a dark  oily 
substance,  and  arc  sometimes  found  alone,  und  nt  other 
times  a<*companied  by  the  presenrn  of  liwhryinul  sinuses. 
The  burns,  us  wo  have  hitherto  found,  arc  confineil  to  the 
male  sex  ; lhi*y  are  round,  short,  tlighlly  anmilalcd  or 
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striated  at  tho  Uase,  and  have  a slight  curvature  backwards 
ur  i'onvurds ; the  head  is  terminatud  by  a distinct  naked 
niuzsiv ; one  species  only  possesses  knee-brushes,  and  the 
t'emules  have  two  teats  and  large  inguinal  pores.  These 
animals  inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  live  in  pairs 
among  the  underwood. 


[Tht  CuibiDS  Ootaof.  A.  SwmatrensU.] 

27.  The  Caubino  Outano,  (A.  Strrna/renm, Desmarest,) 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mursden  in  hia  History  of  SunuUra,  is 
about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  ore  six  inches  long, 
very  thick  at  the  base  and  much  attenuated,  slightly  and 
uniformly  curved  backwards.  Tho  muzzle  is  distinct  and 
well  formed,  the  lachrymal  sinuses  open  by  a small  circular 
aperture,  and  between  them  and  the  muzzle,  on  each  side,  is 
a long  linear  space,  nearly  two  inches  in  length  by  a quarter 
of  air  inch  broad,  naked,  and  covere^l  with  a »olt  black  iiitegu- 
incnt,  which  represents  the  maxillary  gland,  and  secretes  a 
particular  humour.  The  ears  and  tail  arc  of  moderalo  length, 
the  bools  very  large,  tho  limbs  short  and  stout,  and  tho  whole 
form  of  tho  onimm  robust  and  powerful.  The  body  is  thickly 
covered  witli  a coat  of  long  hair,  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
almost  black,  excepting  along  the  nape  uf  the  neck,  on  tho 
slioulders,  and  insulc.tbc  ears,  where  it  is  white,  and  under 
tho  lower  jaw,  which  is  of  a deep  straw-colour.  Tho  white 
hairs  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  aro  much  longer  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  form  a kind  of  llowing  mane  ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
shorter  than  elsoa’hcrc.  the  knees  arc  without  brushes,  and 
tlie  tail,  which  is  rather  shorter  than  the  ears,  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  hair  of  moderate  and  equal 
length,  and  of  the  same  dark-brown  colour  as  that  on  the 
bo^. 

'fhe  cainbing  outang,  or  wild  goat,  so  callc'l  by  the 
Malays,  inhabits  tho  hilly  forests  of  Sumatra,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Marsdon  as  being  of  a wild  character,  extremely 
active  and  sure-footed,  and  with  much  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  tho  common  goat  and  ibex,  of  which  it  has  the 
^roving  fearless  eye,  and  bold  undaunted  bearing. 

28.  The  Four-tufted  Antelope  {A.  (luadriicojia,  Ha- 
milton Smith)  is  known  only  from  Colonel  Smith's  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  a male  specimen  funncrly  exhibited  at 
Exeter  Change.  Thu  individual,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's 
description  was  taken,  was  brought  from  Senegal. 

29.  The  Bush  Antklopk,  (A.  filtfiaAtriT,  Afzclius,) 
ralleil  bush-goat  by  tho  English  rcsidonts  at  Sierra  Leone, 
is  about  five  feet  in  length  from  tlie  muzzle  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  throe  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  two 
inches  at  the  croup;  the  head,  measured  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  base  of  the  horns,  is  upwards  of  ten  inches  long,  the 
horns  and  ears  each  four  inches,  and  tho  tail  with  tho  hair 
half  a foot.  The  circumference  of  tho  horns  at  the  base  is 
three  inches,  and  their  distance  at  the  points  five  inches ; 
they  grow  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  forehead,  arc 
pointed,  black,  shining,  nearly  straight,  with  a slight  incli- 
nation backwards,  and  diverging  gradually  t'nvurds  the 
points.  For  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  they  are  finely 
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marked  with  a number  of  small  transverse  sirim,  then 
covered  for  about  an  inch  with  little  depressiuns  and  in- 
equalities, and  smooth  from  thence  to  the  points.  Tim  cars 
arc  iituated  rather  close  to  the  horns ; they  are  about  the 
same  length  as  these  organs,  broad,  open,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  nearly  naked ; the  eye-lids  are  bordered  with  thick 
black  lashes,  tho  tail  is  bushy  and  pendent,  the  buttocks 
nearly  naked,  the  limbs  short  and  slender,  the  knees  un- 
provided with  brushes,  and  tho  female  furnished  with  two 
teats.  The  hair  is,  in  general,  remarkably  short,  sleek,  and 
shining,  of  a deep  brown  colour,  rather  palor  on  tho  neck 
and  Hanks,  mixed  with  grey  on  tho  thighs,  almost  yellow  on 
the  throat,  dun  on  tho  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  jaws,  clear 
brown  on  tho  face,  nose,  and  backs  of  the  ears,  and  cimstnut 
brown  on  the  legs  and  feet.  A tuft  of  long  hair  surrounds 
the  base  of  tho  boms,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  buck  is  a 
longitudinal  lino  of  silvery  grey  which  expands  upon  the 
croup,  and  is  provided  with  hair  ron.dderably  longer  than 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  black,  covered 
with  moderately  long  hair,  and  without  a terminal  tuft. 

The  proportions  of  this  species  aro  heavy  and  ungainly, 
and  bear  a consklerablo  resemblance  to  those  uf  the  hog-decr 
of  Tiidta.  The  legs  are  short  and  slender,  and  appear  di»- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  which  is  large  and 
neavy;  the  bead,  too,  is  thick  and  clumsy,  though  much 
attenuated  towards  the  muzzle,  the  net^k  short  and  thick, 
the  croup  depressed,  and  tho  back  very  much  arched.  This 
spocues  iikhabits  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  sources  of  tho  Pungos  and  Quia  Rivers.  It  fre- 
quents the  thickets  and  underwood  of  the  upland  plains 
and  moderate  mountain  declivities,  keeping  close  to  the 
cover  during  the  day-time,  and  quilting  it  only  at  early 
dawn  for  the  purposeof  feeding  in  the  neighbouring  meadows. 
It  is  at  this  time  tliat  it  is  pursued  by  the  hunters,  who  sta- 
tion themselves  on  Uie  margin  of  tho  woods,  and  shoot  it  as 
it  comes  out  to  graze.  It  is  a slow,  heavy  runner,  as  might 
bo  anticipated  from  tlic  size  and  corpulent  make  of  its  body, 
and  tho  shortness  of  its  legs ; butitull'ords  excellent  venison, 
and  is  much  sought  after  on  that  account.  It  has  long 
maxillary  glands,  but  no  appearance  of  larh^  mul  sinuses. 

30.  The  Duikkkuok  (.1.  tnergens,  Blainville)  is  of  a 
more  active  make,  and  has  more  graceful  proportions  than 
the  species  last  described.  In  other  respects,  however,  its 
characters  aro  precisely  the  same ; it  has  a long  maxillary 

gland  on  each  side  of  the  face,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
le  plane  of  the  bead,  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses, 
nor  brushes  on  the  knees,  and  the  females  are  provided  w iih 
two  teals.  The  horns  are  upright,  straight,  black,  smooth, 
and  very'  sharp  at  the  points,  anmilalcu  at  the  base  with  a 
few  small  rings,  and  compreased  slightly  on  the  sules  so  as 
to  form  a sharp  edge  in  front;  but  this  is  nut  always  apparent 
in  old  specimens,  being  perhaps  rubbed  oflT  or  obliterated  by 
friction  against  the  brandies  and  underwood  among  which 
the  animal  resides.  They  ore  between  four  and  five  inches 
long,  nearly  parallel,  and  point  almost  imperceptibly  for- 
wards. Tho  cars  arc  four  inches  and  a half  long,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  upright;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  imme- 
diately between  the  roots  of  the  boms  and  ears,  is  u remark- 
able tuft  of  long  black  hair,  growing  from  a suiall  centre, 
and  falling  round  in  every  direction  liko  Uie  radii  of  a circle. 
This  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  Uie  fomales,  from 
the  absence  of  boms  in  that  sex ; but  besides  thi.H  black  tufl, 
the  whole  fbrehead  is  covered  in  both  sexes  w ith  long  hair 
of  a deep  red  colour,  directed  upwards,  and  in  the  males 
partly  concealing  the  base  of  the  trams.  Tho  body  is  about 
four  fuel  in  length,  and  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  It 
is  covered  uniformly  with  rather  lung  but  smooth  hair  of  u 
light  brown  colour,  with  a very  faint  shade  of  yellow  alrave, 
and  ashy  greyish  brown  beneath.  The  face  and  nose,  fi'oin 
the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  are  dark  brown ; and  tho  legs,  over 
tho  whole  canons  before,  and  half  way  up  behind,  are  shining 
black,  equally  cunspicumis  at  all  ages  and  in  both  Nexes 
The  tail  is  six  inches  long,  rather  tint,  and  covered  with 
moderately  long  bl.vck  hair,  but  not  tufted. 

The  duikerbok,  or  diving-goat,  so  called  by  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  from  its  habit  of  plunging  under  the  bushes 
in  its  pa.ssage  through  tho  woods,  instead  of  leaping  over 
them  like  the  generality  of  other  antelopes,  is  a common 
animal  in  CaflTraria  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape  colony 
which  abound  in  forest  and  underwood,  from  the  cover  of 
which  it  seldom  ventures,  unless  occasionally  at  night  to  steal 
Itilii  a neighbouring  garden.  It  is  found  alone  or  in  p.iirs, 
makes  its  way  really  among  the  tliickcts  and  low  bu«hes. 
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ikod  when  pursued  will  frora  time  to  time  stand  up  on  its  hind 
ic(!s  to  look  round  it,  then  dive  under  the  branches  to  re* 
appear  a^in  at  somedi»tance,  and  thus  alternately  continuing 
its  tUghl  and  standing  up  at  inter>als  to  watch  the  motions 
of  its  pursuers.  Tlio  peculiar  nature  of  tho  humour  secreted 
by  the  maxillarv  glands  of  this  animal  has  given  origiit  to  a 
common  »a\  ing  among  tho  Dutch  colonists,  that  it  carries  < 
the  gall-bhulder  under  the  eyes.  This  species  is  roost  pro-  | 
bably  the  animal  of  which  llie  female  was  long  since  imper- 
fectly described  by  Onimn,  and  which  has  been  admitted 
into  systematic  catalogues  under  the  name  of  A.  Grimmia. 
The  A.  fito.t  of  Colonel  Smith  likewise  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with,  or  at  moci  a casual  \wriety  of  the  duikerbok,  the 
characters  u{ton  which  tho  separation  is  made  being  by  no 
means  constant,  and  some  of  them  even  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

.'ll.  Bukchkll'.s  Antklopk  {A.  UurcheUii,  Smith)  is  a 
aiierics  which,  from  tite  description  of  Colonel  Smith,  though 
cliraely  resembling  the  Duikerbok,  vet  M'cms  to  be  really 
diffemiUaiid  to  piw.'tess  appropriate  characters  which  readily 
dislinguuh  it.  Tlio  specimen  procurc<l  by  Mr.  Burchell 
during  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was  aderwards  deposited 
in  tho  British  Museum. 

32.  Tho  Bhoao-kamko  Antklopb  (A.  platotu,  H. 
Smith)  is  another  species  of  ratlter  doubtful  authenticity, 
desenbed  by  Colonel  Smith  from  a specimen  in  tho  Museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
South  Africa. 

XI.  The  eleventh  section  or  group  into  which  we  divide 
this  genus  begins  to  exhibit  a new  character,  which  we  have 
not  found  in  any  of  the  former  divisions,  but  which  it  com* 
mun  to  all  the  ronmitiing  species  of  antelopes.  It  is  the  , 
presence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex — a character  which  has  ’ 
u iliNideil  influeiUH>  U]k)I)  tho  habits  and  economy  of  these 
animals  not  only  as  it  affects  the  relation  which  subsists  i 
between  tho  sexos  by  rendering  them  in  a great  measure  { 
independent  of  one  another,  but  likewitie  in  modifying  the  i 
general  manners  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  present  ; 
gioup  are  further  distinguished  by  having  complete  naked 
muzzles,  maxillary  glands  without  lachrymal  sinuses,  in-  \ 
guinal  pores,  no  knee-brushes,  and  four  teats  in  the  females. 
Knini  the  group  last  described  they  differ  principally  by  the 
females  being  provided  with  horns,  and  having  four  instead 
of  two  teats,  and  by  their  small  size:  the  present  section 
being  composed  of  tbe  smallest  of  all  homed  quadrupeds, 
except,  perhaps  the  madoqua,  already  described.  Like  the 
species  of  the  last  group,  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs  among 
the  bushes  or  underwood,  and  rarelv  venture  willingly  to 
quit  the  thick  cover  of  tbe  woods  ana  forests.  As  far  as  is 
at  present  known,  their  habitat  is  exclusively  confined  to 
Africa.  The.'e  is  no  group  of  anteltmcs  in  which  so  much 
confusion  reigns  throughout  the  specific  descriptions  of  natu- 
ralists as  the  present.  At  least  two  or  three  distinct  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  their  names  have  been  so  confused,  and 
their  distinctive  characters  consequently  so  confounded,  that 
it  is  now  almost  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  separate  them 
again,  or  to  attribute  to  each  what  pmperly  belongs  to  it. 

.13.  The  Gkimm,  (A.  Grimmia,  f>esmarest,)  the  Grimmeof 
MM.  F.  CuAicrand  Di^smarest.is  ocrtainlya  difibrent  species 
from  that  of  Pnllus.  which  is  the  Kleenebok  of  the  Cajm, 
and  likewise  from  the  animal  originally  described  by  Dr. 
Grimm,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  appears 
to  be  tho  duikerbok.  The  original  grimm  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  described  from  a female 
specimen  without  horns;  the  animal  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. and  which  has  rather  arbitrarilv  assumed  iu 
name,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  andis  nrobably  the  real  Guevi  of  Adanson’s  Travrlt 
in  Senegal,  A male  of  this  species  formerly  lived  in  the 
menagerie  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  was  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  description : It  was  brotight  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  showed  an  extreme  timidity  in 
confinement : iu  habits  in  a stale  of  nature  are  unknown. 

31.  The  Klkrnbbok.  (A.  jterpueifia,  H.  Smith,)  very 
improperly  called  gwvi  by  M.  Desmarest,  is  about  a foot 
high  at  the  shuulcler  ; the  horns  an  inch  and  a half  long  iu 
the  male,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  female,  and  the 
tail  about  two  inches  ami  a half.  'Hiu  horns  are  small, 
erect,  black,  slightly  inc1ine<l  backwanls  and  towards  one 
another  at  the  points,  and  very  sharp,  with  seven  or  eight 
minute  annuli  at  the  base:  tho  ears  about  the  same  length 
as  the  horns,  perfectly  round  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  naked 


lTt>^  KWuoliok,  A.  ffrpmgiU*.] 

within;  the  head  is  long  aivl  pointed  ; tho  maxillary  glands 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fare,  but  nearly  in  tho 
same  line  with  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbits,  or  rather  in 
lines  parallel  to  them ; the  forehead  and  nose  are  brown, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a narrow  lino  of  a sandy-red 
colour  passing  from  the  rout  of  tho  horns  down  to  the  muzzle ; 
the  upper  parU  of  tbe  bud^  are  of  a uniform  dark  slaty- 
bmwn  colour  ; all  the  inferior  parts,  including  tho  region 
under  the  chin,  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  forc-orms 
and  thigh.s,  and  under-surfacc  of  tbe  tail,  ashy*grcy,  in- 
clining to  white  in  some  specimens,  particularly  in  young 
individuals ; the  legs  arc  reddish-brown,  and  the  hoolk 
small,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

This  species,  called  by  the  Dutch  enlonisU  of  the  Cape 
Kleenebok,  Kleene  hlauw-bok,  li!auuh<fkje,  all  signifying 
little  goat  or  littio  blue  goat,  inhabits  South  Africa,  ami 
lives  singly  or  in  pairs  among  the  hushes.  It  is  extremely 
active,  and  of  a mild  and  timid  disponition,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  thick  bushes  in  which  it  resides  is  not  often 
seen  even  in  those  districts  where  it  abounds  most  plentifully. 
It  is  said  to  exhibit  considerable  sagacity  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  when  domesticated  soon  becomes  familiar  and  leai  ns  to 
distinguish  those  about  it  and  to  answer  to  iU  nnino.  Tliis 
species  is  also  the  A.  coeruiea  of  Colonel  Smith  and  the  A. 
pjgmfea  of  M.  Desmarest,  who  confounds  it  with  tho  gxtevi 
of  Senegal. 

I 35.  Maxwbll’s  Awtblopb  {A.  MaxttellU,  II.  Smith) 
; is  a species  descrilied  only  by  Colonel  Smith.  The  female 
I spet'imcii,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's  description  was  taken, 
lived  two  years  in  England,  ami  produced  a kid  in  uoufine- 
ment. 

36.  The  Guevi,  {A.  H.  Smith,)  said  to  l>e  the 

smallest,  and  certainly  tue  least  known,  of  the  whole  antelope 

fenus,  was  first  mentioned  by  Adtuison,  os  an  inhabitant  of 
encgal,  and  the  name  has  since  l>cen  arbitrarily  applied  by 
different  zoologists  to  two  or  three  distinct,  though  ill-deter- 
mined species.  It  is  tho  royal  antelope  of  Pennant ; and 
though  tW  female  is  dcscriUi^,  on  the  authority  of  Bosman, 
as  l)oing  destitute  of  horns,  it  is  probable,  from  the  oilier 
characters  attributed  to  the  species,  that  this  fact  is  net 
correct,  but  arises  from  want  of  careful  examination,  ami 
that  the  animal  really  belongs  to  the  present  section.  The 
horns  of  the  male  arc  described  as  short,  straight,  black, 
polished,  and  not  quite  two  inches  long  ; the  ears  broad  and 
round ; the  legs  not  thicker  than  a goose-quill ; the  height 
scarcely  nine  inches,  and  tho  colour  a uniform  reddish- 
brown.  Notwithstanding  its  vciy  diminutive  size,  it  is  said 
that  the  guevi  will  bound  with  ease  over  a wall  twelve  fwl 
high.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  but  too  tender  to  endure 
the  cold  of  Europe.  Adanson  mentions  a still  sraaller  s}k.- 
cit>8  or  variety  of  guevi.  which  is  said  to  inliabit  tho  province 
of  Kaior.  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  to  be 
not  much  larger  than  a good  Norway  rat.  It  is  upon  this 
animal  that  BufTon  appears  to  have  founded  bis  Chevr<itaine 
de  Gttinee,  and  Linneeus  his  hfoschtu  pygmeeiu. 

XII.  Wu  have  now  arriied  at  u group  of  anlelo|ies  which 
have  been  celebrated,  from  the  most  remote  auliquili.  for 
the  beauty  of  their  external  forms,  thu  grace  and  elegance  of 
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their  moremeDts,  and  the  mUdoeu  and  gentleness  of  their 
msj|;:ncrs.  Of  this  group,  the  common  gazelle  or  Barbary 
antebpo  may  be  ooiisider^  as  the  t^ical  representHtivo ; 
but  this  animal  is  itself  su  closely  related  to  two  or  thnx> 
neighbouring  species,  that  it  haa  been  found  very  difficult 
to  distingui^  them  by  characters  at  once  sufficiently  marked 
and  constant.  The  group.  how*ever,  is  ooUeetivcly  charac- 
terised by  prominent  and  peculiar  traits  which  arc  in  a groat 
measure  appropriate,  and  which  deBnitoly  separate  it  from 
all  uthet  sections  of  the  antelope  genus.  The  principal  of 
tiiese  consist  iu  having  tlui  horns  common  to  both  sexes, 
* more  or  less  compressed  on  the  sides,  annulated  nearly  to 
the  points,  and  lyrated.  or  with  a double  curvature,  first 
backwards  at  the  base,  and  aAerwards  pointing  gently  and 
moderately  forwards,  in  the  males;  shorU  rounm  smooth, 
Ntraighl.  and  upright  till  within  an  inch  of  the  points,  which 
turn  abruptly  inwards  towards  ono  another,  in  tlie  females  ; 
in  the  fonn  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  hairy  and  attenuated 
like  that  of  the  goat ; in  the  possession  of  distinct  suborbital 
sinuses  wit^ut  any  appeai^ce  of  the  maxillary  glands 
which  characterise  tiie  last  two  groups;  in  tlia  presence  of 
very  large  inguinal  pores,  and,  in  most  species,  brushes  on 
the  knees;  and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four 
rimmmm  or  teats.  The  species  belonging  to  this  division 
are,  for  the  most  part,  grogarious,  living  in  large  flocks  on 
the  open  plains,  karroos,  and  steppes  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
fucditig  upon  the  aromatic  herbs  and  saline  plauts  of  tho 
desert,  aiul  uniting  fur  mutual  defence  agiunst  the  attacks 
of  W'ibi  beasts. 


(The  OovUe,  A.  •ioreat,  Paltw.] 

.I?.  The  Gazellk  {A.  tiorrua,  Pallas)  is  three  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a half  high  at  tho  shoulder, 
and  one  foot  ten  and  a half  at  the  croup;  the  head  is  six 
inches  long,  the  horns  nine  ondahalf,  the  ears  four  and  three- 
quarters,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminating  tufk  eight  inches. 
Tlic  Iwtms  of  the  old  male  are  surrounded  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  prominent  rin^  complete  and  close  toother  at  the 
base,  more  distant,  oblique  and  interrupted  l>clund  towards 
the  points,  the  lost  inch  or  inch  and  a half  alone  being 
Miiooth  and  ftee  from  annuli;  they  rise  almost  immediately 
abo^e  the  orbits,  are  black,  tlmost  cylindrical,  at  first  bent 
gently  backwards,  and  flnUly  forward  ; in  tho  females  tlwy 
are  much  smaller,  seldom  exceeding  the  ears  in  length, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a few  obscure  wrinkles,  smooth 
and  polished  throughout  the  rest  of  their  extent,  straight  to 
near  tho  tips,  and  pointing  inwards.  This  ia  the  character 
of  the  corinw!  of  Buffon,  which  is  now  cvtuklered  fay  the 
best  zoologists  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  either  of 
this  or  the  following  species,  and  not  itself  a distinct  species, 
as  was  formerly  suppomd.  The  ears  of  the  gazelle  are  long, 


narrow,  and  puinfaMl,-  the  eyes  largo,  mild,  and  black,  and 
the  tail  round,  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  only  with  an 
upright  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair,  and  terminated  oy  a little 


tuft  of  the  tame  colour  ; tho  size  of  the  body  ia  about  equal 
to  that  of  t^  roebuck,  but  tho  legs  are  considerably  longer, 
and  tho  whole  form  lighter  and  more  elegant ; the  face  and 
eheeka  ate  reddish  fawn-eoloui,  and  tlio  nose  has  a broad 


murk  of  a dork  brown  colour,  approaching  to  black;  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  passing  over  the  eyes  from  the 
horns  down  tu  the  nose,  there  is  a broad  white  stripe,  and 
beneath  this,  from  tho  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye,  a nar- 
rower dark  stripe,  parallel  to  it  and  separating  it  ^m  the 
fawn-colour  of  the  cheeks;  the  hind  part  of  the  bead,  the 
back  of  the  ears,  neck,  shonldvrs,  back,  sides,  and  croup, 
are  fulvous,  of  different  shades  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual ; all  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  Ibis  colwr 
is  separated  from  the  fulvous  of  tho  sides  by  u broad  dark- 
brown  longitudinal  betid  on  the  flanks ; the  knees  are  fur- 
nished wiUi  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled 
internally  with  long  white  hair  arranged  in  three  longitu- 
dinal strice. 

The  gazelle  is  found  iu  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  some  say 
also  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
animal  of  the  l.,ovant  does  not  really  belong  to  a different 
species,  to  the  Antilope  Artdiica^  or  perhaps  to  the  Antil^. 
ewg^turcea.  It  lives  in  large  troops  upon  the  borders  of 
tlie  Tell,  or  cultivated  oountr)',  and  the  Sahara,  or  desert ; 
■when  pursued,  flies  to  some  distance,  then  stops  to  gaze  a 
moment  at  the  hunters,  and  again  renews  its  flight.  The 
flock,  when  attacked  collectively,  disperso  in  all  directions, 
but  soon  reunite,  and,  wlien  brought  to  bay,  defend  them- 
selves with  courage  and  obstinaev,  uniting  in  a cloee  circle, 
with  tho  femalee  and  fawns  in  t^e  centre,  and  presenting 
their  horns  at  all  points  to  their  enemies;  yet,  notwith- 
standing their  courage,  they  are  tho  common  prey  of  the 
lion  and  panther,  and  arc  hunted  with  great  perseverance 
by  the  Arabs  and  Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  Wlien  taken 
young,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  become  fami- 
liar. This  animal  is  frequently  cut  upon  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

38.  The  Kxvkl  (A.keteUa,  Pallas)  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly distinguUhed  from  the  gazelle,  but  appears  to  be  in 
reality  a different  species,  characterised  principallv  by  the 
compression  of  its  horns,  their  being  provkleil  in  the  adult 
male  with  a greater  number  of  annuli,  and  bonding  forwards 
with  a more  bold  and  sudden  curvature  at  the  points.  The 
habitat  also  of  these  two  animals  is  different,  the  kevel  being 
found  only  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  groat  African  desert 
to  that  inhabited  by  the  dorcas ; and  this  is  itself  a strong 
a^ument  in  favour  of  those  who  maintain  their  specific 
difference,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  require  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison.  This  species  is  found 
in  Senegal,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Adaoson,  kevel 
is  its  name  among  tho  natives.  It  resides  in  extensive 
flocks  on  the  open  stony  plains,  and  is  said  to  be  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  gazelle  in  its  mmnnera  and  habits. 

39.  The  Ahu  {A.  subguUuro^ay  Guldenstmdt)  ia  hkewiso 
a species  which  requires  to  be  re-examined,  and  careflilly 
compared  with  the  gazelle- and  kevel.  not  that  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  actual  existence,  but  because  iU 
characters  have  nut  been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  thoM 
of  the  contorniinous  specius,  which  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
confusion  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject.  The  ahu  inhabits  all  the  central  parts  of  Asia.  Per- 
sia, Dauria,  the  country  around  lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  east- 
ern limits  of  Great  Bucharia  to  tho  shores  of  Uio  Hellespont. 
It  associates  with  its  own  species  in  extensive  flocks,  fre- 
quents tho  open  uncovered  plains  and  naked  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  feeds  principally  upon  the  almnthiwn  Ponti- 
cum.  Tlie  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  an  agreeable 
taste. 

40.  Tlie  Kalsbkpes,  (A.  Beruiettiit  Sykes,)  described  by 
C'uloiiol  Sykes  in  the  first  part  of  the  Proceedings  qf  the 
ZoiAogiaU  Society,  is  an  elegant  species  closely  allied  to  tho 
doroas  in  all  its  moat  prominent  characters,  but  higher  on 
the  limbs,  and  consi^rably  different  in  its  habits.  This 
species  seems  to  bo  Uio  untilope  corn  of  Colonel  Smith. 

Tho  kalsecpce,  or  black-tail,  so  called  by  the  Mahrattas, 
on  account  of  the  deep  black  colour  of  that  organ,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  goat  antelope  by  the  Euro- 
peans, is  found  on  tho  rocky  hills  of  the  Deccan,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Sykes,  differs  from 
most  other  antelopes  of  tho  present  section  iu  not  being 
gregarious,  tlierc  Wing  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  found 
together  in  the  same  company,  and  not  unlrequanUy  a 
solitary  individual. 

41.  The  AaiKL  Antblopk,  (A.  AraUca,  Hemprich  aad 
EhrenWrg,)  so  rolled  by  tlie  Arabs  on  account  of  its  light, 
elegant,  and  graceful  ftnrn.  The  size  aud  proportkms  of 
this  animal  ore  similar  to  tliose  of  Uie  gazelle  and  other 
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ipeciOT  already  dMcribed  in  the  present  section ; the  colour, 
however,  iticonaklcrably  deeper  and  darker  than  that  of  the 
common  dorcas. 

This  s|  ecics  inhabits  Arabia,  and  was  found  on  tho  stony 
hills  alunx  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  travel' 
lore  Hemprich  and  Rhrenbere,  whose  recent  journey  in 
northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  has  been  productive  of 
surh  a vast  collection  of  new  and  interesting  zoological 
riches. 


[A.  SteBmeriuKll.} 


42.  A.  SniHKiRtHGit,  (Cretzschmar.)  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  antelopes  of  this  section,  was  discovered  by  Hiippel, 
fduring  his  journey  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Abys- 
sinia,) and  is  desmbod  by  Crotzschmar  in  the  zoological 
part  of  that  traveller's  works.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  species  hitherto  described  in  tho  present  group. 
The  horns  are  irregularlv  Ivrated,  bending  boldly  outwards 
towards  the  points,  and  then  suddenly  turning  inwards 
tcAvards  one  another,  with  a very  sharp  and  well-defined 
curve ; annulatcd  with  fifteen  ur  sixteen  prominent  and 
complete  rings  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  inward 
curvature  within  about  two  inches  and  a quarter  of  the 
points.  The  colour  of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  shoulders,  back,  croup,  sides  and  outward  faces  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  is  a beautiful  clear  Isabel  or 
yellowish  dun,  the  hair  being  exfremely  short,  and  appear- 
ing almost  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  or  shorn.  It  does  not 
lie  close  and  smooth  upon  the  hid^  nor  does  it  all  follow  the 
tame  direction,  as  in  the  generality  of  animals,  but  is  dis- 
poeed  in  innumerable  small  waves,  pointing  in  dtflerent 
directions,  ns  if  it  had  boon  regularly  shaded  aiul  paii^  on 
each  side,  and  appearing  glossy  or  glazed  along  their  ridges 
with  a shining  dun  shade,  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  tlio  light  in  which  it  is  observed.  AU  the  under  parts  | 
of  the  body  are  of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white,  and 
a large  disk  of  the  same  colour  surrounds  the  tail  and  passes 
over  tho  rump  and  croup.  The  a'hite  of  tl>c  belly  also  is 
separated  from  the  yellowish  dun  of  tho  sides,  immMiatoly, 
without  being  shaclcd  off.  Hie  tail  is  small  and  slender, 
nearly  naketi  at  the  root,  and  fhmishod  at  the  extremity 
with  a tufl  of  mixed  brawn  ami  grey  hairs.  The  outsides  of 
the  legs  are  very  pale  faw  n-nol6ur,  the  Insides  white,  and 
the  knoe-bruthes  white  and  fawn  mixed.  The  cars  ara 
pretty  long  and  brown,  with  a narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounding tfieir  outer  edge.  Tho  (kce  is  dark  brown  in  some 
specimens,  and  pure  black  in  others,  uniform  towards  the 
end  of  the  nose,  but  curiously  mixed  with  wavy  red  on  the 
forehead : on  each  sklo  of  this  a brood  white  band  passes 
from  the  root  of  the  horns  omv  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  and 
there  is  an  indication  of  a small  black  one  from  tho  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  separating  this 
white  band  from  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  lower  juw,  which 
are  uniform  fawn-colour.  The  horns  of  the  female  have 
nearly  the  some  cuiaature  m those  of  the  male,  and  are 
fully  as  long,  but  they  are  much  more  slender,  and  have  not 
raoh  prominent  annuli.  This  is  the  only  external  difference 
observable  between  the  sexes. 


This  antelope  frequents  hills  of  moderate  ascent  and  ele- 
vation in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  said  to 
live  m pail's,  and  not  to  uiiitv  into  large  (locks  like  the  guzclle 
and  kevel. 

43.  Tlic  Sphinobok,  (if.  Forster,)  colled  likewise 

Pronkbok,  ur  Showy  goat,  by  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa, 
and  Tetbe  by  the  Hottentots,  is  perhaps  the  most  gnuc- 
fri)  in  its  proportions,  and  bcautirully  varied  in  iu  colours, 
of  all  the  antclo|io  tribe.  Imagination  cannot  conceive 
a quadruped  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more  delicate 
in  Its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  are  executed  with 
more  natural  ease  and  grace,  than  the  springbok,  or. 
as  the  English  colonists  now  universally  denominate  it, 
springbuck.  In  p>int  of  size  it  is  nearly  a third  largtv 
than  the  dorcas.  The  liorns  of  the  springbuck  arc  rather 
irregularly  lyrated,  like  those  of  the  s|M*cics  last  described  ; 
thev  are  round,  black,  annulatcd  \cry  rcgulswly  till  within 
a short  distance  of  the  |)ointH,  spreading  first  backwards 
and  widely  outwunls.  and  llnally  turning  inwards,  and 
with  an  almost  inipciccptible  twist  on  their  oait  axis  back- 
wards. The  hair  is  long  un  tho  upper  parts  of  tho  bocly, 
particularly  on  the  back  and  croup,  but  smooth,  sleek, 
and  shining : it  is  of  a beautifril  light  cinnamon-colour 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  bark,  sides,  and  thighs,  and  ofa 
pure  snowy  while  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  face  of 
the  limbs,  these  two  colours  btung  separated  on  tho  (Isnks 
by  a broad  longitudinal  band  of  a deep  vinous  red  co- 
lour, larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  species 
of  antelope.  The  whole  heiul,  face,  cheeks,  and  chin  arc 
while,  with  a broad  brown  land  on  each  side  from  the  eyes 
lo  the  corners  of  tho  mouth,  and  a mark  of  tho  same  colour 
on  the  centre  of  the  face,  commencing  in  a narrow  {>uint  on 
the  muzzle,  and  enlarging  as  it  procecils  upwonls,  till  it 
joins  the  reddish  fawn-colour  of  the  body  on  the  crown  o( 
the  head.  The  eyes  arc  large,  lively,  and  ofa  brown  colour ; 
the  oars  long,  small,  and  cylindrical  at  tlie  root,  then  wiilen- 
ing  in  tlic  middle,  and  ending  in  an  attenuated  point.  Hie 
neck  is  long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed  on  the  sides, 
the  hoofs  are  small,  black,  and  triangular,  the  legs  remark- 
ably long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  small,  round,  and  nakeil. 
except  a ridge  of  stiff  block  hair  which  fringes  it  along  the 
upper  surface,  and  forms  a small  tuft  at  the  extremity.  Hut 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  of  this* specifK 
consists  iu  two  longitudinal  foldings  or  duplications  of  the 
skin  on  the  croup,  « bich  commence  a1>ove  the  loins,  or  a)>out 
tlie  middle  of  the  back,  and  run  in  a straight  line  from 
thence  to  the  tail.  The  interior  of  these  folds  is  lined  with 
long  hair  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  snowy  whiicness;  they  are  likewise  under  ilm 
complete  command  of  the  animal's  volition,  and  an?  o]>en('d 
and  shut  at  pleasure.  When  closed,  which  they  itiways  arc 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  their  lips  form  a nnri’nw  line 
along  tlm  top  of  the  loins  and  croup,  wnich,  being  covered  by 
the  long  cinnamon-red  hair  of  the  bark  and  hips,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable,  or  only  as  a narrow  while  streak ; but  when 
the  animal  leaps  or  runs,  these  folds  are  expanded,  and 
form  a broad  circular  mark  of  the  purest  white,  which  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  croup  and  hips,  and  produces  a most 
remarkable  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  springbuck  is  su  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  of 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  apparently  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  amusement.  It  re- 
sides, in  almost  innumerable  flocks,  on  the  dry’  arid  plains 
and  karroos  of  tho  interior  of  South  Africa,  seldom  approach- 
ing the  inhabited  districts  of  the  colony,  unless  in  seasons  of 
peculiar  drought,  w hen  the  pools  and  pastures  of  the  interior 
are  dried  and  burnt  up  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  these  ani- 
mals are  comiiellcd  to  migrate  in  search  of  a more  nbiindunt 
supply.  On  these  occasions  they  are  said  to  unite  inin  flocks 
which  often  consist  of  from  ten  to  Afry  thousand  individuals, 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country  like  a swarm 
of  locusts,  devouring  every  vegetable  substance  that  they 
meet  with,  and  scarcely  deviating  from  their  direct  path  to 
avoid  the  men  ond  dugs  w hich  endeavour  to  turn  them  into 
another  direction.  So  great  are  their  numbers,  (hat  thoso 
which  hnp|icn  to  get  into  the  roar  of  the  troop  rire  lean  and 
half  starved  before  the  migration  is  concluded,  from  the  ad- 
vanced ranks  cropping  the  scanty  pastures  almost  bare,  amt 
thus  leaving  them  nearly  destitute  of  food ; hut  when  the 
journey  is  concludi>d,  and  the  troop  begins  to  retracn  its 
steps  northwards,  those  which  formed  the  van  during  the 
advance  are  m-oessarily  in  the  rear  n'lunling,  soon  lose  their 
plump  eondilioni  and  are  in  their  turn  subjected  to  want 
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•nd  starration.  During  these  migrations  they  are  closely 
f<^lowcd  by  lions,  pan&ers,  hyscnas,  and  wild  dogs,  which 
destroy  great  mimbers  o(  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  object 
in  nature  finer  than  a llock  of  these  beautiful  antclq>es 
enlivening  the  dreary  brown  karroos  of  South  Africa  with 
their  graceful  motions,  now  leaping  perpendicularly  upwards 
to  the  height  of  six  or  se>*en  feet,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  the  snowy  white  marks  on  their  croups,  and  anon 
dying  over  the  desert  with  the  speed  of  a whirlwind.  It  is 
only  when  disturbed,  or  otherwise  excited,  that  they  make 
dx)M  extraordinary  springs  from  which  they  have  derived 
their  name ; nor  do  they  ever  display  the  white  mark  on 
the  rump  except  on  these  occasions.  They  are  said  to  be 
particularly  affected  by  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  are 
obsen  ed  to  lea^  more  tlian  usual  before  Uie  setting  in  of  the 
south  wind,  which,  at  the  CaM  of  Good  Hope,  generally  be- 
tokens stormy  weather,  and  is  always  violent  and  tem- 
pestuous. When  taken  young,  the  springbuck  is  easily 
tamed,  and  soon  displays  all  the  petulance  and  familiarity 
of  the  common  goat,  butting  at  every  stranger  that  ap- 
proaches it,  and  warding  off  stones  or  other  objects  thrown 
at  it  with  its  horns. 

44.  The  Blissbok,  (A.  pygarga,  Pallas,)  also  a South 
African  species,  is  oonsi^rably  the  largest  animal  belonging 
to  the  present  group : it  is,  in  point  of  size,  superior  to  the 
•tag  of  Europe,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  rather  better  than  three  feet  and  a half 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  sixteen  inches 
long,  lorgo,  regularly  lyrated,  and  of  the  same  form  in  both 
sexes,  those  ^ the  mafcs  being  only  thicker  and  heavier 
than  those  of  the  females.  They  are  round,  annulatcd  with 
eleven  or  Uvclve  prominent  rings  which  reach  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  points,  rather  close  at  the  base,  regu- 
larly but  moderately  divergent,  and  five  inches  separate  at 
the  tips.  The  ears  are  seven  inches  in  length,  erecC  pointed, 
and  cylindrical,  reddish-fawn  colour  on  the  back  and  white 
within,  with  the  usual  hmgitudinal  stria.  The  colours  of 
the  head  and  body  are  most  singularly  disposed  ; the  whole 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  painted  with  dif- 
ferent shades  laid  on  in  separate  masses.  The  bead  and 
neck  are  of  a brilliant  brownish-bay,  so  deep  as  to  rescroblo 
the  colour  of  arterial  blood  ; this  is  particularly  risible  upon 
the  cheeks  and  about  the  root  of  the  horns,  from  the  central 
point  between  which  descends  a narrow  stripe  of  the  purest 
white  as  far  as  the  orbits,  immediately  above  which  it  ex- 
pands and  covers  (he  whole  face  aiul  nuse  down  to  the 
muzzle,  forming  a broad  mark,  or,  us  it  is  called  in  horses,  n 
blaze,  and  giving  origin  to  the  name  of  6/e«r6oAor  biazebuck, 
W which  this  species  is  known  among  the  Capo  colonists, 
lue  back  is  ofa  brownish- bav,  thickly  overlaid,  or,  as  it  were, 
glazed  or  japanned  with  dull  purplUh-white,  and  there  is  a 
very  broad  purplish-brown  bond  on  the  Hunks  passing  from 
the  fore-arm  backwards,  and  extending  obliquely  over  the 
outer  face  of  tlie  thighs.  The  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of 
tho  fore  arms  and  thighs  are  white,  and  this  colour  also 
shows  itsedf  on  the  posterior  fece  of  the  hips  and  thighs, 
and  passes  in  a small  crescent  o\'er  the  rear  of  the  croup, 
forming  a white  disk  around  the  tail,  and  giving  origin  to 
the  specific  name  of  pygarga,  which  has  been  rather  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  upon  this  animal,  the  real  pygarga  of  the 
antienls  being  certainly  a different  species,  and  on  inha- 
bitant of  northern  Africa.  The  tail  is  long  and  switched 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  terminated  by  a tufl  of  very 
long  black  hair ; the  trunk  alone  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  the  terminal  tuft  four  inches  more,  making  the  tail  ^to- 
gether about  a feot  long.  Tho  knees  are  without  brushes, 
but  M.  Desmarest.  and  indeed  the  ^nerality  of  naturalists 
who  have  described  it,  are  mistaken  in  supposing  this  spe- 
cies to  be  without  lachrymal  sinuses. 

Tliis  splendid  animal,  which  is  likewise  called  bontfbok 
or  painted  goat,  by  the  Dutch,  was  formerly  very  ooramun 
in  tho  Colony  of  the  Cape,  and  is  still  found  in  tlie  district  of 
Zwcllondam,  cast  of  Capo  Town,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
abound  in  the  enormous  multitudes  which  old  travellers 
mention  to  have  spread  over  the  plains  like  a troop  of  spring- 
boks. The  young  arc  at  first  of  a brownish-rca  colour  on 
tlie  body,  partially  glazed,  as  in  the  adults ; but  what  is  most 
remarkable  of  all  is,  that  the  face,  insteaid  of  being  white 
us  in  tho  grown  unimol,  is  of  a very  deep  brownish-block 
colour,  slightly  mixed  with  scattered  grey  hairs.  This 
singular  mark  of  nonage,  which  could  not  have  been  well  | 
anticipated,  has  given  rise  to  the  very  natural  and  pardonable  I 
•nor  of  Mr.  Woods,  who,  in  the  Ifith  No.  of  the  Zoological  ^ 


Journal,  has  described  the  young  blossbok  as  a distinct  spe 
cies,  under  tho  name  of  A.  persfimitn.  The  mistake  is 
pointed  out  in  Smuts’s  Diskrrtatio 

XIII.  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  genus  AntUopr  con- 
tains a small  but  interesting  group  of  theso  animals,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  formed  and  characterised  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Tramactinnn  nf  the  Zoolosneal  Sf/ciely.  It 
oomprebends  tho  species  which  Pliny  has  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  dama,  and  is  distingirished  hom  tho  last  sec- 
tion only  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  arc  larger, 
thicker,  and  have  much  bolder  curvatures,  turning  first 
a|jDoat  horizontally  towards  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  for- 
wards so  as  to  form  a hook  towards  the  front  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  chamois  is  towards  the  rear.  The  logs 
are  remarkably  long,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  there  is 
a white  spot  on  tlie  throat  of  all  the  species.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  section. 
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45.  The  Mhorr  iA.  nOtorr,  Bennett)  is  four  feet  two 
inches  lung  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feel 
six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  foot  eight  inches  at 
the  croup ; the  length  of  the  bead  from  tlio  nose  to  tlic  root 
of  the  horn  is  seven  inches ; that  of  tho  born  nine  inches 
and  a half  on  the  curve,  and  seven  and  a half  in  a straight 
line ; and  that  of  the  tail  seven  inches  without  (he  terminal 
tuft.  Tho  hair  of  the  body  is  sleek  and  of  moderate  length ; 
on  the  head  and  face  it  is  very  short  and  close,  except  about 
the  root  of  the  horns,  where  it  is  slightly  tufted  ; tho  hair  of 
the  limbs  is  also  short,  except  tho  tufts  below  the  knees, 
which  are  long  and  consist  of  a mixture  of  dark  brown  and 
grev  hairs.  The  horns  are  thick  at  the  base,  and  annulateil 
with  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  and  complete  rings,  W'hich 
occupy  about  twv-thiras  of  their  entire  length ; they  are 
round,  smooth,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which  point 
directly  forwards,  and  are  but  moderately  sharp.  The  cars 
are  narrow,  erect,  and  pointed  ; the  eyes  large,  dark,  and 
lively : and  the  tail  long,  nakctl  at  the  base,  and  fumishcil 
at  the  extremity  with  a tuft  of  long  black  hair.  Tho  colour 
of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  neck,  back,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  foro-arms  and  thighs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
throat  except  a square  spot  on  tlie  larynx,  is  a deep  brown- 
Uh-red.  and  a narrow  stripe  of  the  same  colour  is  continued 
down  tho  outer  face  of  the  legs,  both  anterior  and  posterior, 
from  the  shoulders  and  thighs  respectively  to  tho  hoofs  and 
pasterns ; the  belly,  buttocks,  posterior  face  of  the  thighs 
and  inner  face  of  tho  extremities  are  pure  white,  as  well  as 
the  spot  on  the  larynx  above  referred  to;  and  this  colour, 
after  spreading  round  the  entire  region  of  the  tail,  is  conti- 
nued forwards  on  (he  hip  in  a pointed  stripe  on  each  side, 
about  half  wav  between  the  croup  and  the  knee  joint,  and 
reaching  nearly  over  tho  whole  hip.  It  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  surrounding  colour,  and  has  a very  singular  efi'ert. 
Tliere  is  no  dark  band  on  the  flanks,  tlie  light  colours  of  tho 
under  parts  being  abruptly  separated  from  the  darker  shade 
above  without  any  blending  or  intermediate  colour.  The 
head  and  cheeks  are  light  fawn-oolour.  intermixed,  in  front 
of  tho  bonut  with  dark  brown  and  grey  hairs,  and  marhod 
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beliTW  the  openini;  of  the  siiborbital  simiMS  with  a small  I 
dark  spot  reproMeiilini;  the  black  bnnd  whu'h  parses  in  the  I 
i^pecios  of  the  last  divi'^ioii  from  the  antenor  raiithns  ol'tlK'  I 
eye  to  the  eoriter  nf  tltc  tnoulh  : the  whole  line  ol'lhe  n<>so 
and  ehalfron  are  likewise  dark  brown,  mixed  with  ffrey  in 
old  spooimens,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  is  fawn-coloured, 
tipped  with  blnrk. 

Two  males  of  this  l>eanliM  species  were  s^nt  from  Moffa- 
dore  to  the  Zoolojfical  Bociety,  and  lit  ed  tor  some  time  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Regent's  Park.  The  species  is  not 
found  in  the  empire  of  Marocro.  but  individuals  are  ooca* 
sionally  brought  from  the  opposite  confines  of'the  Desert ; 
the  animal  is  much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  producing  the  bezoar  stones  so  highly  valued  in  eastern 
inuchcine.  These  stones  are  commonly  railed  in  Maroceo, 
Baid-rl-Mhorr,  roliorr's  eggs. 

.JG.  The  Nancuer  (A.  doTna,  Pallas).  This  species  was 
originally  dc.scrilied  and  figured  by  Buffbn  from  materials 
brought  by  Adanson  from  Senegal ; since  that  time  the 
animal  has  not  been  seen  by  any  naturalist,  and  as  the  de* 
scription  of  Buffon  is  imperfect,  some  reasonable  doubt  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  bo  not  in  reality  the  young  of  tlie 
inborr. 

47.  The  AnDRA  (A.  rti^rol/is,  H.  Smith)  is  a licautifhl 
species  of  eastern  Africa,  discovered  on  the  barren  wastes 
of  Nubia  by  Uiippcl,  and  in  Sennaar  and  Dongola  by  Hemp- 
rirh  and  £hren'>erg.  Tlie  whole  length  of  this  species  U 
five  feet  four  irndies.  its  bright  at  the  shoulder  three  feet; 
the  length  of  the  head  is  eight  inches,  that  of  the  horns 
twelve  inches  and  a half,  anti  that  of  the  tail  nino  inches. 
The  horns  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  rahorr  already 
described.  ,ts  are  likewise  the  general  form  and  proportions 
of  the  body.  This  species  is  gregarious,  and  resides  in 
flocks  on  the  desert  Iwtwccn  Nubia,  Dongola,  and  Kor- 
dofan. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  group  of  antelopes  is  distinguished 
by  having  small  horns  pcrfeclly  smooth  and  blark,  spring* 
ing  immediately  above  the  orbits,  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  face,  and  straight  for  tlie  first  two-thirds  of 
llieir  length,  then  bent  abruptly  backwards  so  us  to  form  a 
|M>rfecl  hook,  very  sharp  at  the  points,  and  common  to  both 
sexes.  The  Ups  are  hairy  and  attenuated;  there  is  no 
laidirymal  sinus  nor  maxillary’  gland,  but  a small  fold  or 
o|)cnmg  of  the  skin  of  the  occiput  nearly  at  the  root  of  each 
liom,  (which,  however,  appears  not  to  be  provided  with  a 
socreiing  gland  Uke  these  organs,)  is  a character  peculiar  to 
the  present  group,  and.  as  already  observed,  may  have  given 
ri'.e  to  the  opinion  of  the  ontients,  that  goats  breathed 
through  their  ears.  The  form  of  the  horns  and  the  posses- 
sion of  inguinal  pores  ore  the  only  characters  which  the 
Kjiecies  included  in  this  group  possesses  in  common  with  the 
antelope  tribes;  all  its  other  characters  approocimate  it  b)  tlie 
guau,  as  well  as  its  habits  and  mode  of  lUb.  and  it  appears 
in  fact  to  form  the  natural  link  which  connects  these  two 
gonera.  The  knees  are  without  brushes,  and  the  females 
provided  with  two  teats.  There  is  but  a single  species. 


I 48.  The  Ch  amois,  (A.  niptmpra,  Pallas,)  the  only  ani- 
I tnul  of  wesb^rn  Europe  that  partakes  in  any  degree  of  the 
i rh.iractcrs  of  the  aniclojH's.  The  horns  of  this  species  have 
been  sufllelcnlly  describetl  above;  lliey  are  seldom  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  are  nearly  parallel 
tliroughout  their  whole  extent.  The  entire  length  of  the 
body  is  about  three  feet  three  inches,  that  of  the  bead  to  the 
root  of  the  horns  six  inches,  that  of  the  ears  four  inches,  of 
the  tail  three  inches  and  a quarter,  and  the  height  at  the 
shoulders  rather  better  than  two  feet.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  hanging  down  over  the  skies,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  in  winter,  and  browntsh*fawn  colour  in 
summer,  being  in  spring  slightly  mixed  with  grey : the 
head  is  of  a very  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  with  a dark 
brown  band  on  each  side  passing  from  the  root  of  the  ears 
to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  encircling  the  eyes  anti 
base  of  the  horns ; the  tail  is  short  and  black,  and  the  edges 
of  the  hips  and  interior  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  white. 
The  face  is  straight  as  in  the  goat,  the  ears  small,  erect, 
anti  pointed,  and  the  chin  without  a beard.  In  old  indivi- 
duals, particularly  during  the  severe  colds  of  winter,  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  turn  white,  and  the  breast  and  bclljr 
are  at  times  of  a light  silvery  brown  or  yellow.  Under- 
neath t^  external  covering  there  is  a short  thick  coat  of 
fine  wool,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin,  and  protects  the  ani- 
mal from  the  rigours  of  the  cold  mountain  regions  winch  it 
inhabits  The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  but  the 
females  are  rather  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have  boms 
less  abruptly  booked  backwards.  They  go  five  months  with 
young,  and  kid  in  March  or  AprB,  producing  one  or  very 
rarely  two  at  a birth,  which  they  suckle  till  the  October  fol- 
lowing. The  young  are  at  firtt  of  a uniform  deep  yellowish 
brown,  with  the  lower  jaw,  sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
white,  and  the  some  dark  bands  through  the  ey  es  as  in  the 
adults,  only  not  oxtending  so  fur  back  on  the  head. 

The  chamois,  like  the  ibex,  inhabits  the  loftiest  chains  of 
the  primitive  mountain  ridges,  and  displays  oil  the  vivacity, 
restlessness  and  agility  of  Uie  common  goat.  It  is  e.xtremcly 
impatient  of  heat,  and  during  summer  is  only  to  be  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountsins,  orindeep  glens  where 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year : in  winter,  however,  it 
descends  to  the  lower  ridges,  and  it  is  then  only  that  the 
hunters  can  pursue  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  Its  senses 
of  sight  and  smell  are  remaikably  acute ; it  scents  a man 
at  the  distance  of  half  a league,  and  displays  the  greatest 
restlessness  and  alarm  till  it  obtains  a signt  of  tbe  object  of 
its  terror,  leaping  upon  the  highest  roclui  at  hand  in  orrter 
to  command  a more  extensive  prospect,  and  uttering  a sup- 
pressed whistle  or  hissing  sound,  being  all  tbe  time  in  a 
state  of  tbe  greatest  agHatmn ; but  no  sooner  does  he  appear 
in  sight  than  it  flies  with  the  utmost  speed,  scaling  rucks 
whicn  few  other  animals  could  attempt,  and.  if  not  inter- 
cepted by  stratagem,  soon  leaving  its  pursuers  far  behind. 
The  usual  and  most  successful  mode  of  hunting  the  chamois 
is  thoreforo  for  a party  of  hunters  to  unite,  and  surround 
some  mountain  glen  which  they  are  previously  known  to 
frequent  for  the  purpose  of  lying  on  the  fresh  snow  during 
tho  day-time ; towards  this  point  the  hunters  advance  simul- 
taneously, and  the  animals,  of  course  scenting  those  which 
come  down  the  wind,  retire  in  an  opposite  direction  and  are 
intercepted  by  another  party.  The  of  the  chamois  con* 
sists  of  mountain  herbs,  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  of 
trees  and  slirubs ; it  seldom  drinks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  tbe  egility  with  which  it  ascends  and  do* 
scends  rucks  apparenliy  perpendicular.  It  dues  not  descend 
at  a single  bound  nor  in  a vertical  direction,  but  by  |)rojwl- 
ing  itself  obliquely  or  diagonally  forwards,  striking  ilie  face 
of  the  rock  three  or  four  times  with  its  feet  fur  the  purpose 
of  renewing  its  force,  or  directing  it  more  steadily  to  the 
point  it  aims  at;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  descend  a per- 
pendicular rock  of  twenty  or  Uhrty  feet  in  height,  witiioul 
the  smallest  projection  upon  which  it  could  rest  its  fe«L 
This  animal  u extremely  partial  to  salt,  and  many  stones 
■re  met  with  in  the  Alps  hollowed  by  the  continual  licking 
of  the  chamois  on  account  of  the  saltpetre  witli  which  they 
abound.  The  species  is  found  in  all  the  high  mouiiUiin 
chains  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  in  tho  Pyrenees,  tlie 
Alps,  the  Carpathian  and  Grecian  mountains,  tlio  chains  of 
Caucasus  and  Taurus,  and  perhaps  in  other  situations. 

XV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a group  which  dupurtn  cun- 
■iderubly  in  form  and  proportions  from  tbe  symmetry  ami 
glare  of  the  antclo|)c  tril>e  in  general,  assuming  something 
of  tbe  Weighty,  suhd  make  aim  massive  proportions  of  the 
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bovmc  irenua.  which  it  likewUe  be^^int  to  approach  m its 
soological  characters.  The  horns  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  long,  erect,  and  annulated,  straight,  or  with  a single 
cun-ature  backwards,  or  in  one  species  twisted  into  a beau- 
tiful spiral  of  two  or  three  turns ; the  head  is  terminated  by 
a half-formed  muzzle,  considerably  more  developed  than  in 
the  sheep  or  goat,  but  not  so  completely  as  in  the  ox  or  stag; 
there  are  no  suborbital  sinuses  (except,  perhaps,  in  one 
species) ; neither  are  there  any  knee-brushes  or  inguinal 
pores,  and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  division  ore  all  natives  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  one  may  extend  across  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Persia,  but  the  fact  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

49.  Ihc  Addax  (A.  addar,  Lichtenstein)  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  ttrepitcernt,  which,  says  he, 
the  Africans  call  addas,  (or  it  may  be,  adda$,  for  the  accu- 
sative adiUirem  is  the  word  used  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  and  it  may  be  dcrivecl  from  cither  of  these  forms  in  the 
nominative.)  From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  only  information 
which  we  had  about  this  animal  till  a very  recent  period 
was  derived  from  a figure  and  description  of  the  skull  and 
boms  sent  by  our  celebrated  countrv  man  Caius  to  his  friend 
Gesner,  and  inserted  in  the  great  work  of  that  early  natu- 
ralist: the  recent  travellers,  Riippcl  and  Ilcmprich,  and 
Ehrenbcrg,  have  lately  n*<liscoverea  this  species,  and  what 
is  singular  enough, under  thenniient  African  name  ascribed 
to  it  by  Pliny,  the  Arabs  still  denominating  it  aktisch,  akat, 
or  addas,  with  (he  addition  of  the  syllahlo  abu  (father), 
which  they  bestow  upon  inuny  other  animals,  as 

(father  Jonn)  for  the  ibis,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  full  grown  addax  is  six  feet  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  its'  height  at  the  .shoulder 
three  feet ; the  horns,  measured  along  the  curves,  are  thri'e 
feet  long,  the  ears  six  inches,  and  the  tail,  with  its  termi- 
nating tuft,  one  foot.  The  animal  is  therefore  about  the 
size  of  a large  ass,  of  which  it  has  likewise  much  of  the 
make  and  proportions,  the  heavy  head,  thick  neck  and  legs, 
and  switch  tail.  The  horns  ore  round,  ratlicr  slender  in 
pro|)or(ion  to  their  length,  twisted  oulwanln  and  describing 
two  turns  of  a wide  spiral,  annulated  to  within  five  or  six 
inc  hes  of  the  points,  which  arc  smooth  and  sharp ; the 
f)rm  of  the  horns  of  the  female  docs  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  male,  but  in  the  young  they  arc  almost  straight.  The 
ears  are  pretty  long  and  proportionally  brooder  than  in  most 
of  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  the  tail  reaches  almost  to  (ho 
hough  and  is  terminated  by  a switch  of  long,  course  grey 
hair.  The  whole  head  and  nock,  both  above  and  hi  iuw,  are 
of  a deep  reddisb-brown  colour,  except  a transverse  mark  of 
])urc  white  across  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  between 
the  orbiu,  which  expands  on  the  cheeks  and  half  surrounds 
the  eyes ; a patch  of  black  curly  hair  surrounds  the  root  of 
the  boms,  and  there  is  a scanty  beard  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  larynx;  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  including  the  entire 
body  from  the  neck  backwanls,  os  well  os  the  legs  and  tail, 
are  greyish  white ; the  ho>tfs  arc  black,  and  remarkably 
broad,  to  unable  the  animal  to  p.ass  more  easily  over  the 
flue  and  Ioom*  sands  of  the  deserts  in  which  it  resides. 

Then:  animals  live  in  pairs  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  and  appear  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent.  Hemprich  and  Ehn'iiherg  found  (hem  in 
Dungola  ; and  a pair  of  horns  wen*  hmughtfroin  Bomou  by 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [See  the  article  Auuax.] 

50.  The  AhU'Hakb  (A.  teue*)ryx,  Pallas)  is,  porhans, 
the  most  cclcbratc<l  of  all  the  antelope  genus,  being  the 
species  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  antients.  It  is.  indeed,  pru{>erly 
speaking,  the  oryx  of  antient  writers,  but  modem  authors 
have  fdlowcd  the  example  of  Pallas  in  bestowing  (hat 
name  upon  a species  of  southem  Africa  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  antienU  could  have  been  acuuainted. 
whilst  the  present  species  has  receive*!  ihc  n&moot  feucoryx, 
from  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  vKlian  on  account  of 
iU  white  colour.  Tbc  dimenbions  of  this  animal  are  veiy 
little  less  than  those  of  the  addax.  The  horns  arc  at  first 
directed  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  have  a single 
gradual  and  moderate  curvature  throughout  their  whole 
course,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  segments  of  a very  larro 
circle ; they  ore  small  in  proportion  to  their  great  length, 
annulated  ahouthalfway  up,  gradually  attenuated, and  vor)* 
sharp  at  tbc  points.  The  ears  arc  long,  erect,  and  pointed,  and 
the  tail  is  terminated  by  a very  copiously  furaisbed  tuB  of 


long  hair  of  a mixed  black  and  grey  colour,  which  reaches 
below  the  boughs.  The  hair  on  the  head,  lx>dy,  and  extre- 
mities, is  universally  short,  and  lies  smoothly  along  the 
hide,  except  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  is  rather 
longer  ana  reversed,  or  turned  towards  the  hea«l  in  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
forming  a short  reversed  mane  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  occiput.  The  head  is  white,  with  a brown  mark  de- 
scending perpendicularly  from  each  orbit,  and  expanding 
over  the  cheek,  and  a similar  stripe  pasbing  down  the  centre 
of  tbo  face  from  the  horns  to  the  muzzle ; tbc  whole  neck 
also,  on  the  throat  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part,  is  of  a uni- 
form rusty  brown  colour,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  tail,  are  milk 
white. 

This  species  is  frequently  represented  on  tlic  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a whole  group  of 
these  animals  is  represented,  some  being  driven  or  pusiicd 
forwards,  and  others  led  by  the  horns  or  by  a cord  about  the 
neck,  apparently  by  way  of  tribute  from  some  subject  or 
conquer^  nation.  With  one  exception,  these  representa- 
tions are  invariably  in  profile,  so  that  only  one  horn  is  seen. 
The  present  species  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large  herds 
in  Sennsar  and  Kordofan,  feeding  principally  upon  dif- 
ferent species  of  acacias. 


51.  The  Aloazel,  {A.Bozella,  Pallas.)  de.scribed  and 
figured  first  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  and  more  recently  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  IS  so  nearly  relateil  to  the  last  species,  that 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  absolutely 
the  same,  did  not  this  eminent  zoologist  expressly  inform  us 
that  his  algazel  was  furnished  with  lachrymal  sinuses,  which 
certainly  no  other  species  of  the  present  group  possesses. 
The  specimen  desenbed  by  M.  Cuvier  was  sent  from  Sene- 
gal, and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Janlin 
des  Plantes.  As  this  is  at  present  the  most  obscure  species 
of  the  group,  wo  have  copiM  the  engraving  of  M.  Cuvier, 
to  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
beautiful  engravings  of  the  fiurncr  species  published  in  the 
works  of  Lichtenstein.  Riippcl  and  Hcroprich,  and  Bliren- 
berg.  7*hough  the  specimen  described  by  M.  Cuvier  was 
obtained  from  Senegal,  wc  are  assured  that  (he  animal  Is 
unknown,  or  at  least  ver}’  rare,  in  that  country,  and  only 
brought  occasionally  from  a distant  part  of  the  interior. 

52.  The  Gkmsbok  {A.  oryx,  Pallas)  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  distinct  and  marked  species.  It  is  a heavy,  stout  ani- 
mal. about  five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  two  inrhei  high 
at  the  sbuuhlor : the  length  of  the  bums  is  from  two  feet  t*> 
two  and  a half,  that  of  tbo  cars  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  horns  are  almost  perfec-tly 
straight,  verv  little  divergent,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  forohcnif ; they  arc  obscurely  annulatwl  for  half  (heir 
length,  black,  and  hlunt  in  the  male,  but  very  sharp  poinietl 
in  the  female.  The  ears  ere  large  and  pointed,  and  the 
tail  pretty  unifurmW  covered  with  long  black  hair,  forming 
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a ioTKC  switch.  The  general  colour  of  the  l>odv  is  dork 
runty*iron  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  under, 
the  two  being  separated  on  the  Hanks  by  a broad  lungitu* 
dinal  band  of  dark  brown  or  black;  and  live  hair  of  the 
buck  and  neck  reversed,  as  in  the  two  species  loot  described. 
'I’hn  head  is  white,  marked  with  two  transverse  bands  of 
deep  black,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  horns  and  passing 
down  the  face,  then  encircling  the  eye,  and  uniting  under 
Uie  lower  jaw  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  From  this 
point,  a black  band  passes  down  the  throat  upon  tho  chest, 
whoru  it  divides  into  four,  one  pair  of  which  pass  along  the 
Hunks  and  divide  tbo  colours  of  tho  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  body,  tho  other  pair  encircles  the  fore-^urms ; the 
thighs  ore  likewise  bhek,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  limbs  is 
white,  exoept  a black  mark  on  the  canons.  On  the  upper 
surface,  the  blai^k  line  passes  down  the  neck  and  back,  and 
expands  into  a broad  disk  on  the  rump.  These  colours  are 
all  boldly  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  harshness  of 
their  contrast  produces  a very  singular  effect  upon  the  ap> 
pea  ranee  of  this  animal. 

The  oryx  inhabits  the  karroos  of  South  Africa : it  is  never 
found  in  the  woods,  but  keeps  on  the  open  plains,  and  lives 
in  pairs  or  small  families  of  four  or  Hve  individuals.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  approach  when  wounded,  if  not  com- 
pletely djHubled,  making  vigorous  use  of  its  long  powerful 
rmms,  and  it  is  said  being  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  com- 
inence  the  assault.  We  are  even  assured  that  the  lion  him- 
self is  afraid  to  attack  this  powerful  and  courageous  animal, 
and  that  sometimes,  when  pressed  by  famine  be  has  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  he  has  been  beaten  off  with  disgrace,  or  even 
pam  for  his  teroerity  with  his  life. 

XVI.  The  sixteenth  group  differs  from  that  which  we 
have  just  described  by  having  the  muzzle  more  completely 
formed,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  characters  are  precisely 
the  same,  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  known.  There  are 
ncitlier  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  nor  knee-brushes ; 
the  characters  of  the  females,  however,  have  not  been  ob- 
served, but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  provided  with 
horns  like  the  males,  and  have  four  teals.  7*he  horns  them- 
selves are  round,  annulated,  and  uniformly  bent  backwards, 
or  in  one  species  forwards ; and  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the 
species  of  the  former  division,  a reversed  mane  on  the 
shoulders  and  neck.  These  animals  are  confined  to  Africa, 
and,  as  far  ai  wo  are  at  present  aware,  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it,  yet  seldom,  if  evci;  passing  the  Orange  River, 
oud  absolutely  unknown  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
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53.  Hie  HtAUwanK  {A.  Ifuaffthtra,  Pallus)  was  formerly 
an  occasional  visiter  in  the  district  of  Zwcllendum.  but  ims 
iiiit  been  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  tlic 
la.st  thirty  years.  It  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  high  at  tho  shoulder;  the  head  U nine  inches 
long  from  tho  muzzle  to  tho  base  of  the  horns ; these  are 
two  fe<>t  two  inches,  measured  along  the  run*es ; the  length 
of  the  COTS  is  eight  inches,  and  that  of  tho  tail,  with  Us  ter- 
imnatitig  tuft,  one  foot  The  hums  are  round,  uniformly 
curved  backwards,  and  marked  with  (rum  twenty  to  thirty 


prominent  and  complete  rings,  tho  last  six  inches  being 
smooth,  and  the  points  very  fine  and  sharp.  Tho  hide  of 
this  animal  is  perfectly  blacx,  and  it  is  this  colour  roHected 
through  the  ashy-grey  hair  that  communicates  tho  dark  blue 
shade  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Blattu'bok,  or 
Btuebuck,  by  whiim  it  has  long  been  known  among  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  blauwbok  lives  in  pairs  or  small  families  of  five  or  six 
individuals  on  the  OMn  plains  of  8outli  Africa,  north  of  the 
Gareip  or  Orange  River.  It  is  dangeroiu  when  wounded, 
and  during  the  rutting  season  in  particular  is  said  to  attack 
indiscriminaloly  every  animal  that  comes  in  its  way. 

54.  l*he  Takhaitzk,  (A.  barba/a,  H.  Smith,)  beautifully 
figured  by  Mr.  Doniell  in  the  A/rican  Scenery,  is  a spircics 
which  appears  to  differ  from  the  blauwbok  only  by  its  lung 
flowins  mane,  copious  beard,  and  superior  size.  This  ani- 
mal innabits  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Latakoo,  and  is 
called  Takhaitze  by  the  Boosbuauas.  It  is  said  to  be  so 
wild  and  ferocious  that  the  natives  are  afraid  to  attack  it 
openly  with  the  haznxgoi  or  spear,  as  they  do  other  game, 
but  do  take  it  geticrally  in  pitfalls  covered  over  wiUi  sticks 
and  earth.  It  is  commonly  found  in  pairs  upon  the  om>n 
plains,  but  when  disturbed  makes  for  the  woiMed  heights, 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  the  common  mimosa,  utsm 
which  both  this  animal  and  (ho  giraffe  delight  to  feed.  The 
name  takhaitze  signifies  a fierce  or  wicked  beast,  and  ex- 
presses the  dread  with  which  the  resolution  and  prowess  of 
this  powerful  animal  inspire  the  Booshuanas,  who  seldom 
venture  to  approach  it  openly. 

55.  The  Fquink  Antslopb  (A.  equina,  Gooffroy)  is  a 
largo  species  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
and  four  feet  in  height  ai  the  shoulder.  Thu  horns  are 
much  larger  and  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
those  of  the  blauwbok ; they  are,  however,  much  of  the  same 
general  form.  This  species,  of  which  the  native  name  has 
not  been  recorded,  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  lust 
two,  living  like  them  in  pairs  or  small  families  on  the  ele- 
vated plains  and  low  wt^ed  hills  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
abundant  about  the  sources  of  tho  Gareip,  and  was  found  by 
Mr.  Burchell  in  tho  vicinity  of  Latakoo. 

56.  {A.  EUipeiprymmu,  Ogilby.)  A description  of  this 
new  species  lately  appeared  in  the  Proieedings  qf  the  Zooio- 
gical  Society.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail  was  seven  feet  three  inches  and 
a half ; its  height  at  Uie  shoulder  nearly  four  feet,  and  to  t he 
top  of  the  horn  upwards  of  seven  feet;  the  horns  measured 
thirty  inches  upon  the  cun'os,  the  ears  w'cre  upwards  of  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminal  tufC  one  foot  nine. 
Tlie  horns  are  very  thick  and  heavy ; they  spread  widely 
outwards,  are  nearly  straight  for  the  first  half  of  their  length, 
and  then  turn  forwards  with  a gradual  and  uniform  cun  a- 
turo.  They  are  surrounded  with  twenty-four  prominent 
annuli,  forming  large  knobs  in  front  and  deeply  striated 
between,  but  nearly  obliterated  behind:  the  last  six  incites 
are  smooth,  and  the  points  blunt  Next  to  tho  character  of 
the  horns,  this  species  is  most  readily  to  be  distinguished  by 
a ribbon  of  pure  white,  which  passes  over  the  croup  and  duv>  q 
each  hin,  uniting  between  tbo  thighs  and  forming  a perfect 
ellipM,  having  tho  root  of  the  tail  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  con- 
trasting most  singularly  with  the  dark  rusty-iron  grey  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  is  to  this  mark,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  species,  that  the  name  of  Elitptiprym^ 
nus  refers ; the  native  name  of  the  animal  is  unknown. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  was  taken  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Stoedinan,  and  exhibited 
with  a fine  collection  of  South  African  zoology  at  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  had  l>ccn  pmured  from  a 
tribe  of  the  Damaros,  a nation  who  inhabit  the  country 
beyond  the  Great  Namaqualand,  and  about  twenty-five  days’ 
journey  north  of  the  Orange  River.  They  described  it  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

XVII.  The  seventeenth  section  or  subdivision  of  iintc- 
lopes  has  all  the  characters  of  the  group  last  described,  ex- 
cept the  horns,  which  arc  either  of  a spirol  form  tlieinsehcs, 
or  cist-  surrounded  by  a prominent  spiral  wreath  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length.  They  are  common  to  bilh 
sexes,  very  large  and  heavy  in  the  males,  hut  longer  and 
more  slender  in  the  females.  These  animals  are  without 
cither  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores  or  brushes  on  the 
knees-;  they  have  naked  muzzles,  large  hanging  dewlaps 
and  the  females  art-  prov  ided  w ith  four  teats  forming  a small 
udder.  The  group  contains  two  species,  both  natives  of 
South  Africa 
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('Ht*  Canna, 

57.  The  Canxa,  (A.  areas,  PalloA.)  improperly  called 
eiand  or  elk  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  ami 
impauf  by  i1k>  CatTres.  is  considerably  the  largest  of  nil  (he 
antelopes,  beinfi^  the  size  of  a goud  horse,  and  mcasurini; 
eight  feet  two  inches  in  length  and  full  hvo  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the  male  arc  a foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  very  thick  and  heavy,  almost  straight  till 
within  three  inches  of  the  tips,  where  they  bend  outuTirds, 
attenuated  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  with  a thick  spirul  vrreath,  which 
passes  twice  completely  round  them,  and  finishes  hy  becom- 
ing indistinct  near  the  points.  Thoso  of  the  females  are 
lunger  and  smaller,  and  the  spiral  wreath  is,  in  some  speci- 
mens at  least,  scarcely  to  bo  seen.  The  head  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  ears  aro  large,  the  neck  thick,  compres^  on 
the  sides,  as  in  the  ox,  and  furuislied  underneath  with  a 
loose  hanging  skin  or  dcwl^,  fringed  along  the  margin 
with  a bonier  of  long  hair.  There  is  likewise  a large  pro- 
tuberance of  the  tizo  of  a man's  fist  on  the  larynx,  and  it 
was  probably  from  this  organ,  which  is  likeuise  found  in  (he 
elk  of  Europe,  that  the  animal  deriveil  the  name  of  eland, 
liy  which  it  is  universally  known  at  the  Cape.  Fnun  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  to  (he  root  of  the  tail,  runs  a short, 
cruet  mane  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  is  reversed  on  the 
neck,  but  directed  backwards,  in  the  usual  manner,  along 
the  spine  of  the  back.  Tlio  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  interscapular  Tcrtcbno  produces  a considerable  and 
•ufliciently  remarkable  elevation  of  the  shoulders ; but  there 
is  no  actual  bump,  as  in  the  camel  or  Indian  ox,  though  at 
first  sight  such  a formation  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
tail  is  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a tufl  of 
long  black  hair.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  uniform  reddish- 
fawn  on  the  upper  parts,  and  while  on  the  under ; the  head 
and  neck  ashy-grey,  but  in  some  individuals  the  latter 
colour  extends  over  hU  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

The  canna  is  a largo  heavy  animal,  which,  when  full 
grown,  weighs  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  weight,  and  con- 
trary* to  the  usual  rule  observed  among  antelopes,  is  com- 
monly extremely  fat.  Its  flesh  is,  oonscrmcntly,  more 
prized  than  that  of  any  other  wild  animal  of  South  AfHca, 
aud  the  kr^  muscles  of  the  thighs,  in  particular,  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  when  dricfl  and  cuix^,  under 
which  form  they  are  deiKiminated  tbigh-ton^es.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  animal  is  very  mild,  and,  as  it  were,  predis- 
posed to  domestication ; it  i.4  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large 
herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  low  biUs,  the  old  moles 
generally  residing  apa^  Elands  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but 
were  so  much  hunted,  that  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
frwiuent  the  inhabited  districts,  and  are  now  rarely  met 
with  except  in  the  most  distant  and  retireil  parts  of  the 
colony.  Being  generally  very  fat  and  pursy,  they  do  not 
run  well,  and  are  soon  fatigued ; it  is  oven  said  that 
when  liard  run.  a red  oily  perspiration  bos  been  known  to 
ooze  out  from  the  pores  of  their  skin,  and  that  they  occjl- 
lionally  drop  down  from  plethora.  Like  most  other  animals 
when  hunted,  they  always  run  against  the  wind.  As  the 
carcass  is  weighty  and  consequently  difficult  to  transport, 
the  great  object  <k  the  hunters,  in  the  chase  of  the  canna. 


is  to  turn  their  ^rae  in  such  a direction  as  to  drive  it  close 
to  their  own  residence  before  killing  it;  and.  in  fact,  the 
Cape  fanners,  from  long  practice  aud  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  aniroal's  habits,  very  frequently  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this  masterpiece  of  South  African  fioUl-sports. 
Tliey  are  so  gentle  that  a man  on  horseback  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  mkldlo  of  a herd,  without  alarming  them,  mul 
pick  out  the  fattest  and  best-conditioned,  and  as  the  obi 
bulls  arc  commonly  chosen  on  account  of  tlieir  greater  size 
and  weight,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  herd  is 
left  altogether  without  a male. 

I ^ 58.  (A.  raniuj,  H.  Smith.)  This  is  a species  of  which 
' Colonel  Smith  has  given  a description,  and  which  he  sup- 
lioses  to  be  the  baastard  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Col. 
Simth  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  the  skin  of  this 
animal : its  horns  and  skull  arc  found  in  several  museums. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Great  Dc&crt 
north  of  the  Gareip,  and  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the 
Karrrw  of  the  southern  l)ank.  It  lives  in  large  herds. 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  section  contains  a single  species, 
diatinguishe<I  by  its  short  upright  honis  slightly  l>ent  back- 
wards, common  to  both  sexes,  with  a few  transverse  annuli 
at  the  base,  and  marked  by  dcMip  longitudinal  stria)  almost 
to  their  extremities.  Tlie  species  is  without  either  lachrymal 
minuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  knec-brusbes,  but  it  has  a coro- 
]>lete  nake<l  muzzle,  and  the  female  is  furnished  with  four 
teats.  As  the  former  division  seemed  to  unite  the  antelopes 
with  the  oxen,  so  this  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
iiicm  and  the  goats,  being  about  the  same  size  an  these 
latter  animals  and  inhabitiug  similar  localities.  The  nnlv 
known  species  is 

59.  The  Gobal,  (A.goral,  Hardwickc,)  first  described 
l»y  General  Hanlwicke  in  the  Linneean  TYafisactinns. 

The  goral  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Ncpaul,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  elevated  plains  which  crown  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  great  chain  oftho  HimaUyan  mountains.  It 
IS  wild  and  fleet,  and  when  pursued  flies  to  the  rocky  hills, 
where  it  easily  escapes  the  hunter,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
taken  except  by  stratagem.  Its  flesh  is  considered  excellent 
venison.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cold  upper  regions 
of  Ncpaul,  and  is  incapable  of  hearing  the  sultry  beat  of  the 
plains  of  Hindustan. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  group  contains  a single  species 
like  the  gorni,  a native  of  Ncpaul  and  upper  India,  but  dif- 
fering fVom  all  those  which  we  have  lately  been  discussing 
by  the  development  oflarge  suborbital  sinuses,  which  shows 
a return  to  the  characters  of  the  common  antelopes.  The 
horns  arc  common  to  both  sexes;  short,  parallel,  slightly 
cur  ed  backwards  as  in  (he  goral,  and  traversed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  length  with  longitudinal  stria>, 
crossed  by  transverse  depressions,  and  thus  marking  (he 
whole  surface  of  the  hums  with  alternate  rows  of  small  pits 
and  little  pearly  excrescences  ; the  points  only  being  smooth 
and  sharp.  Besides  these  characters,  (he  present  section  is 
distinguished  by  a complete  naked  muzzle,  four  teats  in  the 
females,  and  neither  inguinal  pores  nor  knoc-brushe.4. 

60.  The  Thar  (A.  thar,  Hod^n)  was  described  fur 
the  first  time  in  a |»|icr  by  B.  11.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  British 
resideiit  in  Nepaul,  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pntceedingg  of  that  b(^y. 

The  thar  inhabits  tho  central  ri‘giun  of  Ncpaul,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  snows  of  thu  Himalayan  range  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  sultry  heats  of  the  low  plains  of 
India  on  the  other.  It  is  the  most  common  of  alt  tho  wild 
ruminants  which  are  found  in  that  country,  and  its  chase  is 
the  favourite  exercise  and  amusement  of  tho  hill  triljcs  ; its 
flesh  is,  indeed,  coarse,  but  Utere  is  plenty  of  it.—  and  these 
rude  people  aro  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  quality,  pro- 
vided the  quantity  be  sufficient.  Its  habits  »rc  wild  and 
solitary ; it  is  seldom  found  in  herds,  however  small,  and 
the  grown  males  especially  live  apart  in  the  moimtains,  and 
never  seek  the  society  of  their  species  except  during  the 
rutting  season.  As  might  be  supposed  from  its  heavy  mukc 
and  short  stout  limbs,  it  is  a slow  runner,  and  soon  brought 
to  bay,  but  it  leaps  well,  and  makes  its  way  over  broken 
ground  with  greater  ease  than  in  open  level  situations.  It 
is  found  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Ncpaul  to  tho  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  but  abounds  especially  towards  the  east. 

XX.  We  arc  now  arrived  at  a group  of  antelopes  of  which 
two  species  at  least  are  well  known,  and  one  has  been  ccle- 
brateil  under  the  name  of  bubalus  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  This  group  is 
disUnguisIted  by  baving  heavy,  thick,  annulated  tmnis,  at 
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(lr$t  inoHnSng  slightlv  forwards,  and  then  suddciiU  bent 
backwards,  so  as  to  form  a nrominent  angle  or  hhoulder  in 
IVont.  The  nnizrlcs  arc  sniall  and  not  so  com|ilctely  deve- 
loped as  in  some  of  the  other  croups  ; the  lachrvinul  sinuses 
are  al»o  small,  and  instead  of  opening  by  a fold  in  the  skin, 
consist  simply  of  a small  clana  on  its  suKace,  almost  con- 
reuled  by  the  surrounding  nair.  and  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  ihe  visetms  matter  which  exudes  from  them,  l^e  cha- 
rucier  of  the  inguinal  pores  has  not  been  obsen*ed.  but 
the  species  are  without  scopec,  and  the  females  are  provided 
with  norns  and  have  only  two  teats.  The  species  is  .spread 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  and  Uvea  in  large  herds 
on  the  open  plains  and  karroos. 


[TIm  U«Sr4(t-WMli.  A. 


61.  The  TIkkr-kl-Wash  (.'f.  bubalu<i,  Pallas)  is  al>out 
the  size  of  the  largest  stug.s,  and  is  particularly  remarkuhlo 
for  the  great  length  of  its  head,  and  its  narrow . flat,  and 
straight  forehead  and  faee. 

This  animal,  called  Pf‘kr  /'l-fTaxh.  or  wild  ox.  bv  Iho 
Arabs,  is  common  in  every  part  of  northern  Afrirn.  living 
in  numerous  herds  on  the  confines  of  the  Tell  or  cultivated 
parts,  and  the  Sahara  or  lX*sert,  and  also,  arcording  to 
Captain  Lyon,  upon  the  mountains  south  of  Tripoli.  Bar- 
bary  seems  to  w the  chief  habitat  of  the  species,  but  it 
sometimes  hap|)cns  that  a few  indh’iduals  find  their  way 
across  the  Desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where,  howexer 
they  aro  seldom  scon,  and,  as  it  is  said,  only  when  they  stray 
from  their  native  habitat.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  bo  ob- 
served, that  its  representation  occurs  among  the  hierogly- 
phics of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egvpt.  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
us.  that  the  bubalus  is  naturally  of  a familiar  di8p<>^itiun.  and 
that  the  young  calves  frequently  mix  with  domestic  rattle, 
and  soon  learn  to  attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without 
attempting  to  escape  afterwards.  Tltey  fight  like  tho 
commim  bull,  by  low'cring  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly 
upwards  with  the  horns,  which  are  formidable  weapons  either 
for  attack  or  defence. 

63.  The  Caaua  (A.  caama,  Cuvier)  is  a species  of 
South  Africa,  nearly  allied  to  the  bekr-el-wash.  and  long 
confounded  with  it. 

Tlie  caama,  culled  Hartfbfext  by  the  Dutch  fanners,  in- 
habits tho  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  Ls  the  roost  common 
of  alt  the  large  antelopes  in  that  oountn'.  It  resides  in  large 
herds,  and  is  a favourite  object  of  pursuit  with  the  natives 
and  colonists.  Its  pare,  when  at  ftdl  speed,  resembles  a 
heavy  gallop,  but  is  tolerably  quick  notwithstanding ; and 
the  animal  has  a habit  of  frequently  stopping  to  gaze  at  its 

rursuem  when  it  has  got  to  any  distance  o*hcad  of  them, 
ts  manners  are  sufficiently  mild  and  tractable,  but  when 

Jiut  upon  its  defence  it  makes  good  use  of  its  pow  erful  horns, 
Iropping  on  its  knees  before  charging,  and  after  advancing 
aome  distance  in  this  position,  darting  suddenly  forwards 
with  great  force  against  its  adversary.  The  flesh  is  rather 
dry.  hut  of  a fine  grain,  more  nearly  resembling  the  beef  of 
the  ox  than  that  of  any  otlter  antelope,  except  perhaps  the 
canna,  and  it  has  a high  game  flavour  which  makes  it  uni- 
versally cateemed.  The  female  produces  but  a single  calf, 


which  she  brings  forth  in  September  or  April,  and  wbiclit  if 
taken  young,  is  cosily  domesticated. 

63.  The  Sassaiiy  (A.  hinala,  Biurhell)  is  a species  at 
present  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  found  in  the  Boosb- 
wona  country,  where,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the 
species  is  rare,  os  Mr.  Burchell,  the  only  traveller  except 
Daniell  that  mentions  it,  met  with  but  a single  specimen. 
In  many  respects  tho  descriptions  of  Burchell,  and  of 
Colonel  ilaiuilton  Smith,  who  also  has  given  one,  aro  both 
imperfect,  but  the  drawing  of  Daniell,  in  his  ShetcMet 
African  Scenery  and  Animalt,  supplies  most  of  their  omis- 
sions, and  clearly  shows  at  least  that  the  animal  beloojgt  to 
Ihe  present  division,  if  it  does  not  sopply  the  more  minute 
duUiU.  The  meat  of  the  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Burchell 
was  tender  and  well  tasted,  and  the  name  of  A'oama,  whkh 
his  attendants  bestowed  upon  the  animal,  shows  that  they 
consider  it  as  a kindred  sp^ies  with  tho  Hartcheest  of  the 
i-uloiiists,  the  Antelftpe  caama  of  the  last  article.  Tho 
Boo»>hwaiias  cull  it  Sassaby. 

We  are  ituw  arrivcxl  at  the  lost  and  perhapa  tho 
mo'^t  extraordinary  of  the  small  groups  into  which  w«  have 
found  it  c^mvenient  to  subdivide  the  extensive  genus  of 
auu  U>|)c  The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  group  are 
found  in  the  horns,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  ami 
which,  after  first  expanding  over  the  wliule  upper  part  of 
the  skull  and  forelwad.  like  a brood  helmet  of  bone,  curve 
downwards  Itctwecn  the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  turn  up- 
wards, bciNiroing  round  and  attenuated  as  they  advance, 

; and  ending  in  moderately  sharp  points.  Tliey  have  no  ao- 
nuli.  but  are  rough  and  scabrous  at  the  roots,  and  smooth 
toword  the  points.  The  brad  is  heavy  like  that  of  the  ox, 
anti  teruiinated  by  a very  broad  muszio,  which  expands  on 
each  side  into  a thick  must'ular  lisp,  whicl^ta  iuto  each 
nostril,  and  covers  it  like  o lid  or  valve.  The  lac-hiynuil 
sinus,  as  in  the  l.i^t  section,  consists  of  an  external  gmsid, 
which  is  placed  1h-1ow  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
concealet!  in  a tuft  of  long  feathering  hair  wliich  entirely 
surrounils  it.  There  are  neither  inguinal  pore*  nor  brushes 
on  the  knees  ; the  females  ore  provided  with  two  maminm. 
There  are  three  distinct  species  beionuing  to  this  group,  one 
of  which  is  generally  sunposed  to  be  llie  Katt/bUpoM  (carw- 
of  the  ancients,  (rlin.  Hist.  A’of.  viii.  ‘21 J The  aio- 
guluriiy  of  their  forms  renders  them  verv  remarkable;  tho 
head  and  horns  are  those  of  an  ox  or  butf'alo,  the  tail,  neck, 
and  tuntic  nimble  tboee  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  and 
IItdIm  have  the  light  taper  form  and  round  ooutourtbat 
dintingui»h  tliuse  of  the  stag.  The  whole  three  species 
inhabu  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa  to  an  unknown 
distance  in  the  interior.  They  live  together  and  form  cxleo- 
sive  herds. 


Tte  Gsa.  J.  |M, 


64.  The  Gnu  (.4.  Gmelin)  is  about  tlie  size  of  a 
well-grown  ass.  neck,  body,  and  tail  precisely  resemble 
those  of  a small  horse,  ami  the  pace  also,  which  is  a species 
of  light  gailop,  is  so  perfectly  similar,  that  a henl  of  gnus, 
when  seen  at  a disUnco  flying  over  the  plains  of  South 
Africa,  might  bo  readily  mistaken  for  a troop  of  the  wild 
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zebras  or  quaici^s  which  inhaint  the  same  locahUos,  if  their 
dark  and  uniliinu  colour  dui  not  distinguish  lliem. 

The  gnus  live  iu  oxtensivo  herds  on  the  karroos  of  South 
Africa ; they  nre  naturally  wild  and  dxilicult  of  approach, 
and  when  wounded  will  turn  upon  the  hunter  and  pursue 
him  in  turn,  dropping  on  their  knees  before  making  an 
attack,  and  then  darting  fonvards  with  amazing  force  and 
velucitv.  When  first  alarmed  they  commence  by  flinging 
up  iheir  heels  and  capering  Uke  a restive  liorse.  tossing  their 
heads  and  tails,  and  butting  at  the  mole-lulls  or  other 
objects,  but  immediately  after  taking  to  flight,  and  travers- 
ing tlie  desert  with  a speed  which  soon  carries  Uicm  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  They  do  not  run  in  a confused  crowd 
like  sheep  or  oxen,  but  in  single  61e  following  a leader,  and 
have  a pleasing  appearance  as  they  skim  over  the  level 
plains.  They  are  said  to  be  subject  to  a cutaneous  eruption 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  which  they  sometimes  com- 
municate to  domestic  cattle,  and  which  invariably  ends  in 
death. 

65.  The  Kokoom  (A.  taurina,  Burchcll)  is  of  a larger 
size  than  the  gnu.  to  which,  however,  it  is  very  similar  in 
its  external  form  and  proportions. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  kokoon  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  gnu,  hut  it  possesses  neither  the  speed,  sfHrit, 
nor  activity  of  that  animal.  It  is  sometimes  found  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  in  large  herds,  and  inhabits  the  open 
plains  and  karroos  in  the  country  of  the  Tambookiea  and 
nooshwanas;  it  never  associates  with  the  gnu,  which  fre- 
quents the  same  localities,  at  least  about  Latakoo,  but 
which  it  appears  to  replace  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Afnca,  as  the  following  species  seems  to  do  along  the 
western.  The  .species  has  been  observed  in  the  situations 
here  mentioned  by  Professor  Lichtenstein,  Messrs.  Truter 
nnd  Somerville,  Burchcll  and  Thompson.  Kokoon  is  its 
Bnoshwana  name. 

66.  The  Brindlkd  Gnu.  (A.gorgon,  Hamilton  Smith.) 
a very  distinct  species  from  tte  two  last  described,  is  how- 
ever known  only  from  a specimen  iu  the  Museum  of  the 
I.,ondon  Missionary  Society,  which  was  brought  from  South  | 
Africa,  and  most  probably  from  the  country  of  the  Namn- 
ITUas  or  Damaras  who  inhabit  the  western  coasts  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Gareip,  or  Orange  River. 

Colonel  Smit)}  supposes,  with  groat  probability,  that  this 
species  is  the  Hna*,  not,  however,  of  the  Namaquas  as  ho 
states,  but  of  the  Dutch  Boors  of  South  Africa,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  occasional  excursions  into  the  Nama- 
qua  country,  and  in  whose  language  the  word  signifies 
master,  an<(  most  probablv  refers  to  the  bold  and  resolute 
character  of  the  animal.  appears  to  be  the  variety  uf  gnu 
mentioned  by  Le  Yaillant  in  bis  Second  Voyage. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  species  belonging  to 
the  extensive  genus  Antilope,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
we  have  carefully  avoideu  the  multiplication  of  fictitious 
species,  by  rejecting  all  those  of  which  the  authenticity  is  in 
any  degree  doubtful.  Our  list  of  species  will,  therefore,  be 
found  to  difler  in  many  instances  from  those  contained  in 
general  catalogues,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  really  certain  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,  must  consult  the  professed  treatises  on 
mamuiology,  ami  the  various  detached  notices  scattered 
through  the  works  of  the  difleront  Asiatic  and  African 
travellers.* 

ANTENN./E,  bom-Uke  members  placed  on  the  head,  and 
peculiar  to  insects  and  crustaceous  animals;  their  functions 
are  not  well  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  very 
different  opinions  among  naturalists.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  ante,  * before,'  and  was  appbed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  sail-yard  of  a ship.  In  insects,  they  are  uni- 
formly two  in  number ; but  in  crabs  and  lobsters  there  are 
more  than  two.  They  are  connected  with  tlie  head  always 
near  the  eyes  by  means  of  a ball  {InMus)  and  socket  (/o- 
rulus).  They  are  composed  uf  minute  eylinders  or  rings 
successively  ^ded  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty  in 
some  butterflies ; and  thus  forming  a tube  which  incloses 

* llip  ki>Kth  to  »hirh  ihU  turtkl»  hu  <>xi<’nd«>l  rvqulrM  aomp 
‘Pip  itvnut  AifrUijie.  i*fnbrariut  a rrpat  varWry  uf  liw  cliffi- 

c«lUn  W BatunlUU  in  it*  many  luWivisiim*  Islo  cfnu{i»;  and  Mk«  appriir* 
haa  fmiurnlK  1>p«r  a>n(i>iir<ilrvi  «tUi  another.  A comnlrtr  nnd  ronni^Mi 
Tipw  thpTpfbir,  €h-»lrft1iU>  to  hn  how  altvinptnl.  Aorordinit  to  otix 

M«al  plan.  ni>  «honH  har«  df-wHlM-tl  Ihp  tprart  n»d<*r  ihpli  K'ajMtirti  hpiula; 
hat  tkl«  mould  ha««  pnrentnl  that  rompfritoatira  arraiit;rrarDt  which  the 
vpter  haa  here  aime^  at  We  ineert  UiU  nolo  tn  prevent  an  imjireiaioa  that 
tiw  MwprIociplowtU  be  nirWd  Into  other  iMloipeal  artklr*. 


nerves  for  sensation,  muscles  for  moving,  os  well  as  air-pipeS 
and  cells,  all  uf  which  are  figured  with  imnutc  preciHiun  by 
M.  StrauS'Durckbeim,  in  kin  splendid  work  0/<  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Cockchafer,  publish^  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris. 

The  form  of  the  antenna*  is  exceedingly  varii>u.s,  .Home 
being  simple  and  some  feathered,  clubl>e^  ootnb-if()u]M;tl.  in 
endless  diversity.  In  moths  the  female  is  dUtingutshed 
from  the  male  by  the  antenna*  being  more  simple.  In  s»nie 
rootlis  and  beetles  the  unteunce  are  very  long  cumparal  w ith 
tlie  length  of  the  hotly,  whereas  in  the  liuusc-ll>,  and  auiue 
other  two-wiaged  Hies,  they  are  very  short.  Their  length 
does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  joints,  for  they  may  i>e 
long  when  composed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces,  and  sliurt 
when  composed  often  or  more  pieces. 

With  respect  to  Uic  functions  of  the  antenno),  it  is  the 
most  common  opinion  that  they  are  organs  of  touch,  and  are, 
on  that  account,oRen  termed  feelers  ; * but,'  as  M.  Slraiis- 
Diirckheim  justly  remarks,  ‘ this  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
facts  imperfectly  investigated,  if  not  altogether  false.  I have 
made  numerous  researches  on  this  subject,  and  I have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  insects  examine  objects  by 
feeling  them  with  their  untenno*.  On  the  contrary,  1 have 
rarely  observed  these  animals  touch  any  tiling  with  these 
organs,  and  when  this  did  happen,  U appeared  to  lie  only 
by  accident,  and  not  at  all  from  design.  Many  insects,  be- 
sides, have  their  antenna*  so  short,  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  stand  erect  up<m  their  heads  in  order  lo  come  at  the  burlies 
which  they  might  thus  wish  to  explore,  and  for  this  their 
feet  are  certainly  much  better  adapted. 

* Since,'  continues  M.  Slraus-Durekbeim,  * alroo.^it  all 
articulaleil  animals  possessing  a solid  skin  ipeau)  have  an- 
tennsa,  which  are  furnished  with  nerves  of  an  extraordinary 
thickneas  in  nroportion  iu  their  own  size,  there  cannot 
remain  a doubt  that  they  are  organs  uf  some  sense,  and 

' that  too  a very  acute  one. 

* I have  said  that  insects  are  proved,  by  observation,  to  bo 
furnished  with  an  organ  of  hearing.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
probable  that  creatures,  such  as  the  tree-bupper  {cicada) 
Olid  the  locust  ilorusta),  to  which  nature  lio-s  given  the 
faculty  of  producing  a peculiar  sound  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priate organ,  should,  at  the  same  time,  bo  deprived  of  the 
means  of  hearing  such  sounds,  inasmuch  os  those  can  have 
reference  only  to  (heir  own  km'lred.  It  is  still  further 
proved  that  tlicse  ins<*cts  share  the  faculty  uf  hearing  along 
with  all  other  living  beings,  by  their  ceasing  to  sing  the 
instant  they  fear  they  have  been  discovered. 

‘ When  observing  the  various  actions  of  insects  wo  see 
them  suddenly  stretch  their  antemim  forwards  in  case  of 
noise,  danger,  or.  in  general,  when  anytliing  is  done  to 
attract  their  attention  ; and  they  keep  them  thus  stretched 
forward  as  long  as  their  attention  continues,  a circumstance 
which  proves  that  the  antenncD  sen*e  the  purpose  of  appris- 
ing them  of  what  passes  at  a distance,  and  consequently 
must  either  be  organs  of  hearing  or  organs  of  smell.  M. 
Reaumur,  {Mem.  det  InsecUs,  I 643,)  while  he  rejects  the 
opinion  that  the  antenna)  serve  to  explore  objects.  ihin*>s  it 
possible  they  may  be  the  organs  of  some  unknow’n  sen-w.  or 
of  smell.  I'he  latter  opinion,  however,  is  supported  by  nu 
fact  either  anatomical  or  physiological ; nor  i>  it  at  all  even 
probable,  inasmuch  as  toe  antennm  are  not  soft  and  luhn 
cated,  as  observation  proves  to  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of 
sensatkm  ; it  appears  to  me  more  plausible  to  infer  Uiat  the 
antenneo  serve  for  tlie  perception  of  sounds.  This  opinion 
is  founded  partly  on  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  larger 
animals,  who  prick  up  their  ears  under  similar  circumstances 
in  order  to  hear  better;  and  partly  on  comparison  of  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  the  first  of  the  vertebrate  animals 
(i^tebrata),  and  the  antenna)  of  articulated  animals,  where 
we  obaerve  a sort  of  transition  occurring  in  the  lobster  an,k 
craw-fish  {astacus),  a genus  in  which  this  organ  occurs  in 
the  simplest  form,  compared  with  that  of  superior  anitiials. 

‘ The  solidity  of  the  envelope  of  aiitenns  renders  these 
organs  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strings  of  an  Aeolian  harp 
vibrate  and  emit  various  sounds  according  as  they  are  dir- 
fercntly  stnick  by  the  air.  In  this  view,  however,  we  might 
infer  that  nature  would  have  mule  antenna)  in  tbo  form  of 
rods,  consisting  of  a single  piece,  in  order  that  they  might 
ho  more  susceptible  of  vibrations ; but  it  ought  to  l*e  consi- 
dered. that  tliesc  oigans  would,  by  such  a conformation, 
have  been  much  ex{>ofied  to  breaking,  while,  in  conse<|uence 
of  their  jointe<l  form,  they  have  the  advantage  of  regulating 
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the  (le^rree  of  vibrttion.  at  pleasure,  as  may  indeed  be  ob- 
MTved  when  in^U  listen  with  atu-ntion  ; 1 meun,  that  Uie 
joints  of  the  aiiUnuiu  iverforin  the  same  fum‘ti<<n»  as  the 
chain  of  stuall  bones  in  the  chamber  of  the  human  ear,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  a similar  chain,  and  transmit  ‘the 
vibratnms  of  the  air  to  the  auditory  pulp.' 

Professor  Uonsdorff  of  Abo  in  Finland  came  to  embrace 
a similar  opinion  from  his  own  obscr\ations,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  l.inna'us  and  Bertzmaim  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary His  pajH-T  on  the  subject  is  long  and  desultory, 
liut  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting.  * No  evidence 
mure  clear,"  he  says,  * could  be  desin^d  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  anlcnmi)  to  quick  soumU,  than  what  occurred  to  me  last 
summer  in  my  ganlen.  I ohM?rved  in  a morning  walk,  un- 
deriaUcii  fur  the  pur|Kise  of  cutehmg  insects  on  the  hazels, 
that  while  standing  in  the  shade  a nut  weevil  was  hitting 
Quietly  at  a distance  u|Kin  a leaf,  with  tlie  antennic  hanging 
down  as  if  they  were  aslwp,  on  which  account  I direclotl  a 
piK'ket  telescope  Mi  this  spi»l,  which  was  above  five  feet  dis- 
tant, and  theivfore  OAsiivcnient  for  viewing  tlie  insect.  The* 
]K)iiU  of  view  being  thus  determined,  1 made  a loud  sound, 
nml  I was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  .seeing  the  weevil 
nut  only  roused,  but  the  anienne  which  had  been  hanging 
down  became  elongated,  and,  being  full  of  joints,  struck  by 
the  undulations  of  sound  they  exteudeil  themselves  an«l 
reinaineil  on  the  alert  till  alarmed  again  by  a froh  swind. 
All  my  obhCTvalions  agrcod  in  this  one  circumstance  of  the 
antenna'  being  erect  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the  alert; 
they  wen?  moved  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  loud  sounds, 
but  they  disregarded  such  as  were  very  small.  These  tlioy 
may  be  said  to  have  drunk  in  : and  if  alarmeil  by  new  sounds 
they  rej<»iced  when  they  could  effect  their  escape  os  soon  ns 
jMisstble,  and  preserve  life  and  safety  by  the  most  rapid 
flight.  So  1 have  observed  very  froouently  when  the  an- 
tenna' were  folded  up  in  the  Lfpturte,  Elaierfs,  Curculionet, 
Ptipilionef,  andvl/vy;  nay,  even  the  house-flies,  a.s  soon  os 
they  were  moved  and  excited  hy  irregular  sounds  or  noise, 
would  erect  their  antcnntD  and  betake  themselves  to  flight 
without  any  other  excitement.' 

AVe  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  the  very  words  of  these 
ablu  naturalists  upon  a point  which  is  demhtful,  or  at  least 
obscure.  Some  additional  experiments  and  arguments  illus- 
trative of  the  same  view  are  given  in  the  volume  on  Innert 
ytisrfUames,  chap.  iv.  in  the  Library  of  Enteriaining 
Knoirifdge. 

Tlicro  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  the  antennoo 
which  requires  notice  : — the  younger  Huber  has  attributed 
to  ants  the  use  of  certain  signs  made  with  these  organs, 
which  he  terms  antennal  language,  understood  not  only 
among  ants  ihcmscIvcK.  bnt  also  among  the  aphides,  on 
which  they  dc])cnd  for  the  excretion  ponularly  termed  honey- 
dew.  The  motions  of  the  antennsD,  iiowover.  to  which  he 
refers  in  proof  of  his  views,  do  nut,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
authorize  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  used  in  the  way  of 
language,  any  more  than  to  theorize  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  bills  of  nostUug  birds  which  are  opened  to  rereivo  food, 
or  their  wings  which  are  opened  and  vibrated  rapidly  while 
they  receive  it.  That  there  is  nothing  {>c?culiar  m this 
allegeil  antennal  language,  so  far  as  the  aphides  are  con- 
cerned. any  one  who  chooses  may  prove  by  taking  a pin  or 
a camel-hair  pencil  and  gently  touching  the  aphis,  when  it 
will  eject  the  Ubney-dew  as  readily  as  in  consequence  of 
being  touched  with  the  antonnm  of  an  ant.  This  wo  deem 
to  ho  miite  fatal  to  M.  Huber's  I'onclusions. 

ANtEPAGMENTA.  This  is  an  antient  term  for  the 
jambs  of  a door,  or,  os  they  arc  familiarly  termed,  the  door- 
)>osts. 

.\NTEQUER.\.  ANTIKARIA,  a town  of  Andalusia, 
in  the  pruvin<?o  of  Malaga.  The  old  Uiwn  is  built  on  a hill,  but 
the  new  one  stands  in  a plain  Kurroundcil  hy  mountains. 
I Ls  vega  (plain)  is  one  of  tho  richest  in  the  provin<?c,  owing 
til  iis  la'ing  irrigate*!  by  the  tw*»  rivers  Guadalhorcc  or 
Gimdaljorco.  and  Lavilla,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  The  neighbouring  mountains  abound 
in  line  vroo<l.  white,  black,  and  re*l  marble,  limestouc,  and 
gypsum.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  town  is  a 
hike  of  salt-water,  four  miles  in  length  and  a mile  in  breadth, 
which,  in  the  summer  months,  fmro  the  watery  particles 
being  evapiiralcd.  becomes  a solid  mu.>y»  of  salt. 

Si'von  inilos  south  of  Antequera  is  tho  Sierra  del  Toival, 
a mountain  elovatevi  4'il9  feet  above  the  M?a,  and  consisting 
principally  of  marble  ami  Hmestiino.  The  sandstone  w hich 
united  tbe  rocks  being  now'  decojuposed,  the  Ubsembhigu  of 


rocks  remaining  presents  the  most  singular  appeorane*. 
At  a certain  distance  they  assume  the  forms  ot  houses* 
temples,  and  oven  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Tlie  order 
of  their  arrangement  is  such  that  they  form  streets,  lanes, 
and  squares,  and  indeed,  such  is  tlie  illusion  produced  to 
the  eye,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  the 
old  Moorish  story,  that  it  was  once  a populous  tow'D,  roira* 
culously  convert^  into  stone.  Travellers  ought  to  l»  aware 
h*»w  they  venture  into  this  intneato  labyrinth  without  a 
pnipi?r  guide,  as  they  run  (he  risk  of  never  finding  their 
way  out  of  it  again.  l*he  spaces  left  lictwoen  tlie  rocks 
form  as  many  natural  meadows,  in  which  are  fed  numerous 
herds  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  Roman  municipiuni  Smgilis  was  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Antequera,  and  another  Roman  town, 
Noscaiiia,  stood  eight  miles  westward,  on  the  spot  where 
now  is  a village  called  Fueiite  do  la  Piedra,  (the  stone 
fountain.)  on  account  of  a fountain  springing  there,  the 
water  of  which  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
gravel.  Several  Roman  inscriptions  beanng  the  names  of 
both  these  tuwus,  as  well  as  of  Anlikaria,  nave  been  urc- 
sen’ed  in  the  stones  of  tho  Area  de  bn  Gigantes,  or  andi  of 
the  gianu,  built  in  1585,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city. 

Anter{ucm  was  conquered  from  llic  Moors  in  September, 
1410.  by  the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  who  was  aftenvards 
king  of  Aragon.  King  Juan  II.  gave  itba<’k  afterwards 
to  the  kings  of  Granada ; but  tho  inhabitants  refusing  to 
submit,  heiulod  by  their  gallant  alcaide,  Rodrigo  de  Nar- 
vaez, boldly  defended  their  independence,  and  coropelleil  the 
Moors,  who  besieged  them  twice,  to  abandon  tlie  place 
Tills  is  the  origin  of  the  motto  'Antequera  pfjr  tu 
‘ Antequera  for  its  sake,'  w hich  U on  the  arms  of  this  city. 

The  manufactures  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  common 
woolh'n  stiifis,  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  soap.  Tlie  popu- 
lation amounts  to  ‘22,73'i  souls.  There  are  at  Antequera,  ■ 
collegiate  church  with  twelve  canons,  four  parish  churches, 
eleven  convents  of  monks,  eight  of  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house. 

Antc*iuera  is  in  37°  8'  N.  lat„  4°  32'  W.  long. 

Sec  Minano;  Ponz,  carta  iv.,  n.  50  to  the  end,  tom.  xviii. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  from  two  Greek  woVds,  signi- 
fying means  used  to  expel  worms  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  to  prevent  their  formation.  Though  the  origin  of 
worms  in  tbe  intestines  has  been  a subject  of  enquiry 
and  controversy  for  many  an*s.  wo  are  far  from  baling 
arrived  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  it.  While 
some  have  regarded  them  os  the  result  of  what  is  termeil 
spontaneous  or  equirorul  generation  occurring  in  the  intes- 
tines, (see  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  19.)  others  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  frum 
without,  either  along  with  our  food,  or  in  some  other  way, 
in  so  small  a form  as  to  bo  unobserved.  Great  dilficulties 
attend  either  >iew  of  the  question.  If  it  is  held  that  they 
come  from  without,  the  sources  of  them  have  never  been 
seen,  and  cannot  be  pointed  out.  The  opinion  of  their 
spontaneous  generation  is  alw)  renderefl  very  improbable- 
both  by  the  consideration  that  such  an  occurrence  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  universal  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  ell  other  animals,  which  invariably  issue  fn>m 
{larents  simitar  to  themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that,  however 
the  worms  may  be  at  first  produced,  when  once  dovelopo*! 
in  the  Intestines,  they  are  propagated  like  other  animals  of 
the  Kamo  grade  in  the  scale  of  organization,  viz.  by  parents 
of  di.stinct  sexes  ; and  the  ot'a  or  eggs  which  the  female 
produces,  are  both  to  be  seen  in  the  oviducts,  (see  fig.  1.  h.) 
before  they  escape,  and  also  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  previous  to  their  development  as  per- 
fect worms.  The  settlement  of  this  question  would  be  inte- 
resting, and  might  prove  useful  in  directing  us  in  our  pro- 
phylactic treatment  But  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  this  in 
the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge,  we  mu.st  refrain  fr«>m 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  rather  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  favourable  to  their  deve- 
lopment and  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 

Tbe  causes  of  worms,  and  of  the  tendency  to  their  forma- 
tion, may  be  divided  into,  I.  general  and  local,  referring  to 
the  residence,  and,  2.  special,  rofi'rring  to  the  individual  m- 
Tested  by  them,  his  constitution,  hsbits,  diet,  &c. 

Of  the  first  division,  the  most  general  is  climate.  In  cer- 
tain countries  worms  pravail  more  than  in  others  ; and  heiit‘e 
their  frequency  in  Holland,  where  there  is  no  want  of  per- 
Konal  clcanlinc^,  or  attention  to  the  food : but  tlio  const;int 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  both  producing  general  weak- 
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ness,  and  acting  hurtfully  on  the  skin,— the  stale  of  which, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  existing  between  it  and  the  digestive 
organs,  inllucncea  greatly  the  health  of  the  body,— farther 
predisposes  to  their  deTelopment.  We  see  the  same  causes 
operate  in  producing  the  rot  in  sheep,  which  is  always  acoom- 
paniM  by  the  presence  of  a worm  (the  Dutoma  hepaiieum 
or  /lulie)  in  the  liver ; and  we  shall  find  the  same  means 
pnive  6uc(‘C5sful  in  preventing  their  formation  in  both  cases : 
as  only  ^heep  feerling  in  wet  pastures,  such  as  marshes,  are 
subject  to  the  rot 

Dwelling  in  an  impure  air,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation,  prepares  the  body  for  becoming  the  seat  of 
worms,  and  hence  their  greater  frequency  among  the  crowded 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  among  the  peaaantry. 

The  effect  of  these  general  causes  is  to  produce  a weak 
state  of  the  system,  the  existence  of  which,  however  occa- 
sioned, seems  the  first  requisite  for  the  developement  of 
worms.  When  in  addition  to  these  there  are  other  causes 
which  operate  only  on  individuals,  we  perceive  the  reason 
why  one  person  becomes  subject  to  worms,  from  which  ano- 
ther person  continues  exempt.  This  naturally  conducts  to 
the  second  set  of  causes,  connected  with  the  individual  af- 
fected by  these  parasites.  These  we  shall  find  to  be  a con- 
stitution, either  hererlilanly  weak,  or  debilitated  by  sedentary 
occupations  and  improper  diet.  Accorrlingly,  those  most ! 
subject  to  worms  are  females  and  children,  especially  of  a 
scrophulous  habit.  In  these  last  there  exists  very  com- 
monly weakneu  of  the  digestive  organs,  along  with  an  im- 
moderate craving  for  fiMxl.  which  injudicious  parents  and 
nurses  are  too  apt  to  indulge — regnnling  it  as  the  sign  of  a 
good  appetite— by  which  more  aliment  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  it  can  conveniently  digest,  and  consequently 
the  stomach  and  bowels  become  clngged,  both  by  the  undi- 
gested matters  remaining  in  them,  and  also  by  the  un- 
healthy secretions,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
invariably  poured  into  them.  The  articles  given  to  satisfy 
thU  craving,  which  generally  shows  itself  between  meals, 
arc  almost  always  those  which  experience  has  shown  to  bo 
the  most  calculated  to  favour  the  nroduclion  of  worms,  viz., 
articles  of  too  farinaceous  a kind,  os  biscuits,  cakes  of  different 
sorts,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  cheese : for  milk,  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  it,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  seem  to  ^spose 
to  the  formation  of  worms  more  decidedly  than  anything 
cl.se. 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  cannot  always  be 
determined  by  any  one,  or  even  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
symptoms,  for  enormous  tmnias  (tape-uynms)  have  some- 
times been  passed,  of  the  existence  of  which  not  the  least 
suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  individual ; nor  was  any  de- 
rangement of  the  health  observable.  But  we  are  justiffod  in 
suspecting  them  to  be  present  where  the  appearance  and 
expression  of  the  countenances  are  much  altered  from  the 
natural  state ; wlien  it  is  of  a pale,  somewhat  leaden,  hue, 
subject  to  sudden  flushings,  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
face,  where  the  eyes  have  lost  their  brightness,  the  pupil ; 
is  enlarged,  and  the  lower  eye-lid  surrounded  by  a livid  I 
circle.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  nose  is  often 
swollen,  and  affected  by  an  intolerable  itching,  or  fre- 
quently bleeding ; there  are  pains  in  the  head,  with  ring- 
ing of  the  ears ; the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  breath  dis- 
agreeable. The  appetite  is  very  variable,  sometimes  there  ' 
is  none,  at  other  times  it  is  ravenous : there  is  often  a feel- 
ing of  sickness  and  a disposition  to  vomit ; occasionally  there 
are  violent  cholics,  the  bowels  irregular,  seldom  costive,  more 
frequently  hxisc ; the  stools  slimy,  sometimes  tinged  with 
blood;  the  belly  swollen  and  hard,  while  there  is  generally 
a wasting  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  urine  is  rarely  clear, 
often  of  a milky  appearance.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
the  cliild  grinds  the  teeth ; during  the  day,  it  is  indolent, 
and  very  variable  in  temper. ' 

It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  minute  in  stating  the  symp- 
toms of  worms,  as,  sometimes  on  very  slight  grounds,  in- 
dividuals have  been  subjected  to  a long  and  severe  course 
of  treatment  fur  worms,  when  none  existed  ; while,  too  often, 
they  are  allowed  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
to  plunge  the  unhappy  victim  into  a state  of  great  misery 
ana  suffering,  and  even  to  lead  to  a fatal  termination.  We 
are  not  willing  to  attach  full  credit  to  all  the  horrible  con- 
sequences attributed  to  worms,  but  that  they  often  produce 
many  serious  diseases,  and  aggravate  others,  is  certain. 

The  number  of  different  IrinrU  of  worms  infesting  the 
ftomarh  or  intestines  of  man  is  not  very  great,  but  they 
propagate  their  species  often  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Wo 


shall  enumerate  the  most  common  sorts,  following  tlie 
noraonelaturo  of  Brentscr,  {Lfbendg  WUrmer  in  lebemlen 
Mgntcheti.  Wien,  1S19;  also  translated  into  French,  by 
Dr.  Grundlcr,  Paris,  1828.  TraiU  det  Kers  Int<'$tinauj-}. 

The  TrirJiocgphalus  dispar,  (or  thread-trorm,)  found 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  large  intestines  (or  C'c3*cum); 
Oaryuris  r&rmicu/aris,  (Ascaris  vermicuiaris,  the  maw,  or 
thread  leorm),  which  inhabits  the  rectum,  or  lowest  intes- 
tine; Ascarit  lumbricoides,  (the  large  roundworm,)  mostly 
found  in  the  small  intestines;  Bothriocephalus  (atus,  (TVem'a 
lata,  the  broad  tape-worm,)  found  in  the  smalt  intestines, 
(principally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land, seldom  met  with  in  Britain ;)  TVem'a  solium,  (the 
tape-worm,)  in  the  small  intestines,  generally  alone,  but 
occasionally  three  or  four  together:  the  Distoma  hrpatirum, 
(or  fluke.)  IS  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder 
of  man,  but  more  commonly  of  sheep,  goats,  &c. 

The  worms  which  are  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  m^cines 
termed  anthelmintics,  and  we  therefore  leave  them  unnoticed 
here 

To  assist  us  in  distinguishing  the  particular  kind  of 
worm  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  regulate 
thereby  our  treatment,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
maw,  or  thread  worm,  and  largo  round  worm,  are  most  com- 
mon in  youth,  and  the  ta{>C'Worm  in  adult  age. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment may  readily  be  deduced  : these  are,  to  strengthen  the 
individual,  and  weaken  the  worms,  which  facilitates  their 
expulsion,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  their  formation. 
This  last  is  a point  of  groat  practical  importance ; fur  not 
only  is  it  of  little  use  to  expel  worms  already  existing  in 
the  intestines,  unless  wo  remove  the  tendency  or  disposition 
to  their  production,  but,  very  frequently,  many  of  the 
articles  inconsiderately  administered,  (which  how'cvcr  are  re- 
garded as  valuable  anthclmentics,  because,  by  their  opera- 
tion. they  bring  away  worms,)  often  do  more  harm  to  tlie 
individual  who  takes  them  tlian  to  the  worms.  It  is  clear 
that  all  articles  which  by  their  sharp  angles  merely  irritate 
the  worms  must  do  much  more  injury  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  cannot  possibly  be  intro- 
duced or  insinuated  between  the  mouths  oi  the  animals  and 
the  surface  to  which  they  arc  attachc<l.  The  woo<l'Cut 
(fig.  4)  shews  by  what  a number  of  hooks  the  tape-worm 
attaches  itself  to  the  gut.  When  we  see  these,  need  wo 
wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  expelling  this  formidable  and 
most  determined  parasite? 

The  means  employed  to  effect  the  ends  proposed  are 
very  numerous,  but  reducible  to  three  heads  ■ viz.,  those 
which  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
displace  the  worms,  and  often  occasion  their  expulsion,  as 
purgative  medicines  of  different  kinds ; those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
system  generally,  as  tonics,  or  analeptics ; and  lastly,  those 
which  are  conceived  to  act  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
worms,  dislodging,  weakening,  or  killing  them — or  anthel- 
mintics, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Our  means  must 
be  varied,  for  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  of  worms 
limited  to  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canab  and  tlie 
species  of  worms  infesting  it  different  at  different  periods 
of  life,  but  particular  substances  are  found  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious against  one  species  than  against  others. 

As  a part  of  the  general  treatment  of  worms,  purgatives 
are  indispensable,  and  those  should  be  selected  which  bring 
away  the  greatest  quantity  of  slime ; but  the  frecjuent  re- 
petition of  such  is  inexp^ont.  Calomel  with  jalap,  or 
scamraony  may  be  given,  with  the  intenal  of  two  days 
between  each  dose,  two  or  three  times,  followed  by  tartrate 
of  antimony  in  very  small  doses,  for  a week:  this  may  be 
succeeded  by  aloes,  with  antimonial  powder,  which  last 
being  laid  aside,  preparations  of  iron  alone,  or  with  gentian 
and  canella,  may  be  united  with  the  aloes.  Thi.s  plan  may 
be  pursued,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  worm  Kupposed  to  be 
present,  being  merely  intended  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  When  the  strength  is  somewliat  increasedr 
cold,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the  worms,  may  be  addi^ 
to  our  means  of  cure,  and  employed  in  various  ways.  Large 
quantities  of  cold  water,  rendered  still  colder  by  dissolving 
in  it,  immediately  before  drinking,  a quantity  of  common 
table-salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  may  be  taken.  Sea-water 
may  also  be  drunk  with  great  benefit. 

Among  our  purgative  means  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
sulphate  of  potass  and  rhubarb,  to  which,  if  there  be  ner* 
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Tous  symptoms  proscnt»  sucli  as  a tendency  to  opHepsy  or 
liysteria,  valerian  may  bo  advantageously  add^.  Dif- 
ferent mineral  waters  aro  of  great  scr>ieo,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  maw-worro.  The^c  both  remove  the 
slime  in  which  the  worms  nestle,  and  diminish  the  tendency 
to  its  formation.  With  this  view  we  may  have  recourse  to 
the  Beulah  Spa  at  Norwood,  to  Cheltenham,  and  above  all, 
to  tlie  sulphureous  springs  Harruu^te,  foUuu’ed  by  cha- 
1)  beates  there,  or  at  Tunbridge. 

The  means  of  strengthening  the  digestiv'e  ornns,  consist 
of  tonic  and  astringent  medicines,  bo^  vegetame  and  mine- 
ral. Vegetable  bitters  are  doubly  advantageous,  since  they 
both  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  prove  direct  poisons  to 
thu  worms:  of  theso,  the  best  are  chamomile  tea,  and 
infu.sion  of  quassia,  or  gentian,  to  which  muriatic  acid,  or 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  may  be  added;  for  children 
the  tartritc  of  iron,  being  almost  tasteless,  is  advisable. 
The  utility  of  vegetable  bitters  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
wherever  the  menifanthet  tri/fjliaia,  ibug-bean,)  or  the  tor- 
menlil,  grows,  however  dump  the  pastures  may  be,  the 
rot  never  infests  the  sheep.  A similar  iinrounitv  from  the 
rot  U generally  enjoyed  by  sheep  fed  on  the  salt  marshes, 
or  whore  salt  is  regularly  mixed  with  their  food.  (See  Be- 
pcfrti  of  Lord  SomervUle.)  The  omission  of  a proper  quan- 
tity of  salt  with  our  food  favours  the  engendering  of  worms. 
Tlic  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  wonns  in  Holland 
has  bc^n  mentioned,  and  when  ‘ the  antiunt  l^ws  of  that 
coutttry  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed 
tcith  Halt,  as  the  $everesi  punishment  that  couM  be  inflicted 
ui>on  them  in  their  moist  climate,  the  effect  was  horrible ; 
the  w retched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by 
tcorms^  The  medicines  enumerated  constitute  the  most 
efl't'ctual  means  of  presenting  the  return  of  worms;  those 
which  follow  are  deemed  ilie  Wst  for  expelling  particular 
kinds  of  w'orms.  The  tupc-worm  (Terrnu  so/ium)  is  almo.it 
invariably  expelled  dead,  by  a lai^  dose  of  oil  <>t  tur|)entiiie ; 
and  oven  the  long  round  teorm  is  influenced  by  it  m some- 
what smaller  doses.  Scarcely  any  other  article  need  be  cm- 
pKiycd,  unless  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  be  objected 
to,  when  the  brayera  aytthelmintira  should  be  given  as  at  once 
safe  and  efficacious:  wc  might  naturally  expect  this  result, 
since  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  tribe  vlh  tlie  tor- 
mcntil.  viz.  the  Rosareee.  The  root  of  the  pomegranate  is 
much  esteemed  in  India.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  root  of  the  male  fern,  as  it  is  only  useful  against  the 
Bothrioeephalu*  lattu,  or  broad  tapeworm,  which,  though 
common  in  Switzerland,  is  rare  in  Britain. 

The  long  round  worm  is  almost  invuriabl^  expelled  by 
the  Sptgefta  Marylandtea,  or  Indian  pink,  which  l^longs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  the  .bog-Man,  or  water  trefoil, 
viz.,  the  Gentian/%  The  Oiyuret,  or  maw-wonus,  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
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remove,  os  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  are  too  much 
altered  before  reaching  the  rectum  to  protluce  any  great  effect. 
After  the  employment  of  the  above-mentioned  genoral  mea- 
sures, we  should  use  local  means  only.  Tlie  intolerable 
itching  which  they  occasion  about  the  rectum,  is  best  re- 
lieved by  a lavmuent  of  swoet-oU.  A lavement  of  ver)'  oild 
water,  or  lime-water,  may  be  useful,  if  after  it,  a portion  of 
aloes  be  introduced,  and  left  to  dissolve  in  tbo  bowel.  In- 
jections of  tobacco,  and  the  use  of  all  such  dangerous  ar- 
ticles as  bears-foot,  {Helleborus /(Bfidut,)  are  to  be  avoidc*<l. 
The  same  may  bo  said  uf  tin-filings,  oowhage,  and  all 
things  which  can  act  only  os  mechanical  irritants. 

ANTHEM,  in  music,  a word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  sup- 
poso<l  to  be  derived  from  d^'n^i-ta  (see  ArrTiPHO.vv),  be- 
cause antiontly  sung  altemately  by  the  two  sides  of  the  choir: 
it  then,  however,  was  originally  but  a simple  hymn,  or 
kind  of  psolm-tune.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  those  compo- 
sitions in  use  in  all  our  choirs,  set  to  verses  from  the  psab^, 
or  to  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  or  liturgy,  and  the 
antbem  may  be  fur  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  viMces,  but 
rarely  exceeds  five  parts. 

Hiere  are  three  kinds  of  anibem, — verte;  full,  tcith 
ver$e ; and  full.  The  first,  which  is  solo,  or  duet,  &c.,  has 
only  one  voice  to  a part,  and,  requiring  nicety  of  execution, 
is  generally  assignoa  to  the  best  singers  in  the  choir.  The 
second,  consisting  chiefly  of  chorus,  is  sung  l^fbo  whole 
choir,  but  the  verse  parts  by  single  voices.  The  third  is 
chorus  wholly,  and  performed  by  all  the  voices. 

The  English  school  has  always  excelle<l  in  the  compo- 
sition of  anthems.  Tallis  led  the  way  in  full  anthems,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  Birde  and  Karrant.  Their 
harmony  is  quaint,  but  indescribably  solemn,  and  in  truo 
keeping  with  the  Gothic  structures  wherein  it  was  first 
beaid,  and  stiU  continues  to  resound,— fanes  whoso  ' high 
embowed  roofs  ‘ soften  and  blend  the  tones  of  the  * foil- 
j voiced  choir  below,'  and  m>e  an  effect  to  the  music  which, 

I Milton  might  well  say,  * brinn  all  heaven  before  our  eyes.' 

, Orlando  Gibbons  soon  succoMod  those  masters,  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  anthem — but  highly  elaborated,  and  enriched 
with  whatever  florid  counterpoint  could  supply — brought 
forth  works  that  have  always  been,  und  must  ever  continue 
to  be,  admired,  not  for  their  ingenuity  only,  but  their  effect. 
Blow  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  verso  anthem,  but 
hU  compositions,  dry  and  stiff',  arc  become  nearly  obsulvte. 
Purcell,  hUpupil,  produced  numerous  anthems,  some  few  uf 
them  exhibiting  striking  beauties,  and  much  grandeur  of 
concepliun,  but  the  majority,  being  writien  in  the  manner  of 
liis  muster,  ore  mure  learned  than  pleasing.  Michael  Wi^e 
aiuljuremiah  Clark  made  our  cathedrals  ac(|uainted  with 
iiulural  and  pathetic  melody;  and  Doctors  Croft,  Greene, 
Boyce,  and  Kares,  in  anthems  of  all  the  three  S|)ceie8, 
united  air  and  harmonv,  genius  and  learning,  in  a niamicr 
unequalled ; tliough  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  their  works 
are  10  little  known,  except  where  choir  service  is  performed, 
and  so  seldom  heaM,  if  ever,  in  our  parochial  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship. 

A'NTHEMIS  is  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  useful 
herb  chamomile  belongs.  It  is  of  the  compound  flowered 
order,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  scales  that  sur- 
round its  flower-heads  membranous  at  the  border,  like  those 
of  a chr)9anthemum,  from  which  genus  it,  in  fact,  differs 
cliielly  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  being  furnished  with 
little  chaff)’  projections. 

Anthrmis  nooi7i>,  or  chamomile,  is  frequent  in  a wild  state 
on  many  of  the  commons  near  London,  whore  it  adds  a 
peculiar  richness  of  colour  and  fragrance  to  the  turf.  It  is 
a very  dwarf  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves;  its  flower-heads 
are  white  in  the  ray,  but  deep  yellow  in  the  disk;  all  the 
parts  are  intensely  bitter,  but  especially  the  little  yellow 
flowers  of  the  disk : for  this  reason  the  wild  blossoms  arc  far 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  disk ; the  flowers  of  the  ray  having 
almost  entirely  usurped  fhoir  place.  Besides  Uic  bitter 
principle  for  which  chamomile  is  so  celebrated,  it  has  licen 
found  bv  chemists  to  contain  camphor  and  tannin,  and  also 
a volatile  oil  of  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

Tliere  is  another  wild  plant,  cullerl  Antkemis  eotula,  or 
mayweed,  which  must  not  bo  confounded  with  chamomile,  to 
which  it  bears  great  resemblance : it  may  be  distinguished 
by  tU  being  an  erect  branching  plant,  with  an  exet^ingly 
disagreeable  and  powerful  oflour. 

Anthemis  tincloria  is  uietl  in  France  by  the  dyers  for  the 
lake  of  a briHiant  ycUuw  tint,  which  is  obuinod  from  it. 
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ANTHER.  The  part  thus  named  in  plants  is  the  upper 
half  uf  the  stamen,  or  ferlilizintt  oq;an,  of  u lluwer;  it  in  the 
case  which  contains  tlie  pollen  in  wliich  the  principle  of  fer- 
tilization is  indos.ed.  An  anther  generally  consists  of  two 
huUow  lobes,  lying  side  by  side,  and  united  by  a tleshy  body, 
winch  is  sometimes  of  great  size,  but  more  usually  ex- 
tremely small,  and  called  the  connectivum.  Their  poaition 
is,  for  the  most  part,  such  that,  when  they  open,  the  line  by 
which  they  burst  is  next  the  stigma,  so  that  the  pollen  they 
emit  may  fall  upon  that  organ  ; but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions,  and  wc  sometimes  llnd  the  anther  so  placed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  its  pollen 
run  reach  tlie  stigma,  without  supposing  the  pollen  to  be 
conveye<l  by  insects. 

The  deviations  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  anther  are 
caused,  in  most  cases,  either  by  the  augmentation  or  sup- 
pression of  some  of  its  ports.  For  example,  the  lobes  some- 
times grow  logetlier  into  one,  and  then  the  anther  is  only 
onc-celled,  instead  of  two-collcd ; or  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
anther  never  grows,  and  then  also  it  is  one-celled.  In 
other  cases,  each  lobe  is  divided  into  two  partitions  by  a 
plate  that  springs  out  of  its  back  in  the  inside,  and  then  an 
anther  becomes  four-celled.  Anthers  generally  open  by  a 
lino  that  passes  along  the  face  of  the  lobes  from  end  to  end ; 
hut  it  not  unfrequentlv  occurs,  that  a portion  only  of  this 
line  opens,  and  then  tney  are  said  to  bunt  by  pores,  as  in 
the  potato  blossom. 

The  most  singular  deviations  from  regular  structure  are 
those  in  which  the  connectivum  becomes  excessively  en- 
larged. In  the  hand-tlower  of  Mexico,  it  is  coloured  deep 
rutl,  and  so  long  and  deshy  as  to  be  far  larger  than  the  lobes, 
and  to  resemble  llie  talon  of  a binl  of  prey.  In  many  of 
the  ringenl  dowers  it  spreads  horizontally,  till  the  lobes  are 
quite  sepurateil  from  each  other  at  the  base,  and  thrown 
from  a perpendicular  into  u horizontal  position;  and  in  the 
common  sage  it  forms  a long,  dot  bo<ly,  which  looks  exactly 
like  a second  filament  placed  across  the  first  one. 

The  dehiscence,  or  act  of  bursting,  of  the  anther,  should 
take  place  at  the  exact  time  when  the  stigma  is  ready  to 
receive  the  indueneo  of  the  pollen,  and  this  is  insured  by  the 
following  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature.  At  the  time  when 
the  dower  is  closed,  all  the  parts  contaiu  much  more  watery 
matter  than  after  its  bursting ; this  superduity  of  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  the  pistillum  absorbing  it  like  a sponge  from 
the  surrounding  parts ; by  degrees  tlie  anther  among  the 
rest  becomes  dry,  and  os  soon  as  that  happens  an  immense 
number  of  tiny  springs  which  lino  the  antlier,  having  no 
appreciable  individual  force,  but  a considerable  power  when 
combined,  begin  to  contract  sideways,  and  at  last  pull 
asunder  the  two  sides  of  each  lobe,  which  give  way  at  the 
lino  of  dehiscence  above  referred  to,  and  the  pollen  fklls  out, 
or  is  ejected,  according  to  the  degree  of  rapiuity  with  which 
the  springs  contract.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fiud  in  all 
the  animated  world  a more  striking  proof  of  the  perfect 
design  with  which  every  part  of  every  living  object  is  fitted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  its  crestion. 

If  an  anther  is  looked  at  in  its  most  usual  state,  it  seems 
so  ditferont  from  any  otlier  organ  in  plants,  that  one  would 
not  suspect  it  to  lie  what  it  really  is,  a part  of  a petal  in  dis- 
guise. But  if  we  look  at  a double  rose,  or  a double  peony,  or 
almost  any  other  double  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  petals,  we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  that  an 
anther  is  only  the  upper  end  of  a petal  in  a contracted 
state ; each  lobe  will  be  seen  to  answer  to  one  side  of  the 
]icUl,  and  the  conneptivum  to  be  the  central  part  of  the 
petal ; or  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  a double,  and,  therefore, 
a monstrous,  flower  be  objected  to,  take  a white  water- 
lily.  and  you  will  see  so  insensible  a transition  from  petals 
to  stamens,  that  no  one  can  say  where  the  limit  is  between 
them,  for  many  of  the  part.s  are  half  petals  and  half  anthers. 
B«>Unists  have  numerous  anatomical  facts  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  anthers  is  further  proved,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
place  for  an  explanation  of  them ; we  can  only  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  curious  circumstance,  that  wfiat  are  consi- 
dered totally  distinct  organs,  may  be  often  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  other  organs  in  masquerade.  [See  Filausnt, 
VoLtmy,  Stambw,  Sbxbs  oy  Plants.] 

ANTH(yL06Y,  a compound  Greek  word,  used  roota- 
phoncally,  signifying  o Oariand  of  Ftoweri,  viz.  of  poetry, 
and  consisting  of  short  poems  on  amatory,  convivial, 
niiirul,  funereal,  monumental,  descriptive,  detlicatory,  sati- 
rical. and  humorous  subjects.  Their  cliaracteristic  merit 
coDsista  in  the  just  «xpcesswa  of  a single  thought  with 


brevity  and  poolic  beauty.  The  compass  of  a few  couplets 
admits  not  of  sublimity,  but  is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance without  u^liouMic^s.  The  term  antkt)ini!y  t$  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
taking  the  word  not  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  for  a pointed  and  witty  conceit,  but  in  the  more 
enlarged  and  literal  acceptation,  of  an  intcription.  Tho 
earliest  and  closest  applicution  of  the  term  epigram  was  to 
certain  short  sentences  inscribed  on  offerings  in  the  temples, 
Inscriptions  on  buildings  in  general,  on  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  living  or  dead  men,  next  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion. They  might  be  either  in  verse  or  prose.  Their  bre- 
vity, easily  impressing  striking  events  or  illustrious  names 
on  Uie  memory,  recommended  them  also  to  general  pur- 
poses. A moral  precept,  or  the  main  bearing  of  a law,  was 
embodied  in  this  convenient  form.  The  lover  was  sure  to 
breathe  out  his  passion  in  a simple  strain  of  tenderness  and 
gallantry.  Hence,  every  little  poem  presenting  one  distinct 
idea,  or  insulated  argument,  gradually  acquired  the  title  of 
^igram.  The  largest  portion  of  ifinso  collected  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  was  UTitten  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ; or  as 
tributes  to  beauty,  in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  com- 
plaint on  account  of  rejection ; some  of  thorn  arc  panegyrics 
on  living  and  illustrious  virtue  ; others  contain  brief  rceord-s 
of  remarkable  events;  others  again  exmsist  of  observations 
on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a dark  style  of  colouring. 
The  weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory 
tenor  of  human  life,  the  munnunf  uf  sickness,  and  the 
nliscrios  of  poverty,  are  favourite  topics.  Bacchanalian 
poetry  is  mixed  up  with  cxhortalion.s  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  Thi.s  prevailing  tendency  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  vaguo  notions,  undefined  pro.spccts,  and 
differently  sustained  hopes  respecting  our  transition  into 
some  other  state  of  existence  by  which  the  philosophers, 
poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  these  times  were  equally  per- 
plexed. But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be, 
It  was  compatible  with  a not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised 
their  amatory  and  convivial  effusions  aliovc  vulgar  voluptu- 
ousness, or  mere  festive  riot. 

Meleager  the  Syrian,  whoso  exact  date  seems  difficult  to 
fix,  lived  probably  somewhat  less  than  a century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  first 
collected  tho  scattered  fragments  of  tho  Grecian  inscriptivo 
muse.  More  than  one  person  l>caring  the  name  of  Meleager 
has  been  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  by  Athcnocus: 
but  the  internal  cviflencc  of  two  epigrams  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  epoch  uf  that  Meleager  U>  whom  wo  owe  this 
beautiful  collection.  Its  interest  mainly  arises  from  its  being 
a record  of  the  inteUectual  vigour  of  Greece  in  its  declining 
day's,  when  her  energy,  whether  in  arms  or  in  arts,  had  be- 
come less  active,  but  had  not  entirely  died  away. 

To  criticize,  or  even  to  name,  the  host  of  authors  com- 
prised in  this  collection  would  bo  tedious:  wo  shall  barelv 
mention  the  successive  forms  in  which  it  rc-appcarcu. 
Philip  of  Thessslonica  continued  the  work  about  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  The  additional  compositions  were  less  inte- 
resting, but  still  pleasing.  In  tiic  sixth  century,  Ags- 
thias  colloctcvl  tho  miscellaneous  fragments  of  his  time, 
aud  added  his  own  contributions  to  the  expiring  muses  cf 
Greece.  The  bent  of  his  own  mind  towards  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  strong ; in  early  youth  he  had  produceil  a col- 
lecdun  of  amorous  poems,  entitled  D<wkniaai,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  better  limes.  He  had  a coadjutor  in 
his  friend  Paul  tlie  Silentiary,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, corresponding  to  the  moilum  gentleman-usher,  whose 
topics  were  desultory,  and  his  style  that  uf  the  courtier  and 
tlie  voluptuary.  From  tlie  decay  of  manuscripts,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  against  all  works  of  ima- 
ination  or  of  gaiety,  our  present  collection,  sUhough  large, 
as  lost  many  of  iU  brightest  and  earliest  ornaments ; and 
it  so  happens,  thai  it  retains  more  pieces  from  the  compila- 
tion of  Agatbias,  tlmn  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors 
comointly. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Constantinus  Cephalas  saved  these 
manuscripts  from  oblivion  by  re-editing  them.  Maximus 
PlanudeSf  a monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  last 
collector.  His  selection  was  marked  by  a want  of  discri- 
mination. The  first  printed  edition  of  the  was 

that  of  Lascaris,  accompanied  with  some  Greek  verses  by  tne 
editor,  ami  a Latin  cpUtlo  to  Pietro  de'  Medici.  It  bears  the 
dale  of  Florence,  Uy.1.  Claude  de  Saumaisc,  belter  known 
tc  the  world  by  the  Latin  name  of  Salm'is'us,  and  tu  £ug- 
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litbmen  as  the  anUgonut  of  MiltoD.  who  lived  in  the  siz- 
lecnlh  and  the  flrat  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
detected  the  un&tness  of  Planudes  for  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  by  the  diwHiver^',  in  I6U6,  of  a MS.  in  the  library  of 
Heidelberg.  Thu  history  of  this  MS.  moy  be  seen  in 
Schocu,  (iii.  42,  &c.)  During  the  eighteenth  centurv,  Sui> 
das  and  the  raanuscripU  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe 
were  ransacked,  and  a valuable  booty  of  epigrams,  undis- 
covered or  rejected  bv  Planudes,  enriched  the  Analecta  of 
Bninck  and  the  Antnolonia  of  Jacobs.  The  former  work, 
Analecta  Veterum  Poeturum  Crr<*ror«m,  is  contained  in 
threo  volumes,  octavo,  Strosburg,  1 772-6:  the  latter  in 
thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  Leipzig.  17U4-I814.  Jacobs  was 
partly  led  to  his  undertaking  by  tlio  motive  of  excluding  the 
extraneous  matter  in  Brunch's  edition,  picked  up  from 
fragments  of  the  minor  Grecian  poets,  which  did  not  come 
properly  within  the  definition  of  an  anthology  : but  Jacobs 
nimself  retained  the  lyrics  and  elegiacs  of  ISimonides,  tbo 
remains  of  Archilochus  and  Bacchylidcs,  and  the  hymns  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Jacobs  is  the  latest,  and  best  But 
there  is  much  matter  strictly  applicable  to  this  purpose  still 
lei\  unedited.  Tlicre  are  some  inscriptions,  for  instance,  in 
thu  KIgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  that  ought  lobe 
addcHl  to  any  future  edition. 

A volume  of  translations,  chiefly  fn^m  the  Greek  Antho- 
A)^'y,  was  published  in  1806  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Mcrivale, 
with  cuntnbutions  from  other  gentlemen.  This  has  been 
twice  republishe<l ; once  in  1813,  with  a considerable  mass 
of  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter  in  the  shape  of  notes 
and  illuslrations,  both  in  nrwe  and  verse;  and  again  in 
1833.  In  the  last  edition,  the  Rupcrfiuitiea  of  the  preceding 
one  are  removed,  and  a number  of  additional  s|iecimcns, 
roaii^  of  them  by  younger  translators,  arc  intruducoil ; and 
in  tins  state  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  s 
very  elegant  and  faithful  specimen  of  the  original  Greek 
Anthology,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
(For  a full  account  of  the  editions,  &c.  of  the  Anthology, 
see  >Schocll,  Geschichte  tier  Grierh.  Lift.  vol.  iii.) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  the  first  institutor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  St  a village  in  Upper  Eg^'Pt.  in  the  year  251.  His 
parents,  who  were  wealthy,  are  said  to  have  prevented  him, 
when  yuuni^,  from  acquiring  any  other  language  than  his 
native  Cloptic.  Haring  understood  some  passages  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he  distributed  the 
property  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  at  an  early  age, 
partly  among  his  neighlMnirs  and  partly  to  the  poor;  and 
having  pUc^  a sister  who  was  committed  to  his  charge  in 
a house  of  virgins,  retired  to  a solitude  in  the  neighlwur- 
hood  of  his  native  village,  where  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  tempted  bv  the  devil  in  a great  variety  of  shapes.  In 
this  retirement  lie  was  reputed  to  have  receiveil  the  gift  of 
miracles,  A great  number  of  disciples,  in  consequence, 
crowded  about  him,  at  whoso  importunity  he  orccteii  various 
monasteries,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  in  manual  labour,  he  is  said  to  have  crertedmis 
first  mmiastcry  at  Phaiuro,  near  Ayhroditopulis,  about  tlie 
year  3U5. 

In  312,  during  the  persecution  under  Maximjnus,  he 
went  to  Alexandria  to  encourage  and  give  consolation  toOie 
Christians,  who  were  suflering  martyrdom ; and  about  tlie 
same  time,  built  a second  monastery  called  Pisuir,  near  the 
Nile. 

After  a long  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  he 
withdrew  farther  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  CoUum, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  made  a ruined  sepulchre  his 
residence.  Here  also  followers  flocked  ta  him,  and  fra- 
ternities for  seclusion  and  mortification  were  formal  under 
hU  example ; and  here  he  was  again  assailed  by  (he  devil. 

Toward  the  close  of  life,  about  the  year  355,  8t.  Anthony 
again  went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius  to 
defend  the  foith  against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  converted  many  to  Christianity.  Declining  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople. he  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  356.  llie  most  antient  martyrulogies  naming  him  on 
the  17th  of  January,  it  has  been  concluded  that  that  was 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Seven  of  St.  Anthony’s  letters,  written  originaUv  in  Coptic, 
but  translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  iiibtiotneca 
Pa/ru<n.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  St.  Athanasius. 
St.  Anihonv  left  one  of  his  shocp-»kins,  with  the  cloak  in 
which  he  fay,  to  Athanasius;  his  other  sheep-skin  to 
tbo  bishop  SerapioQ)  and  his  hair  shirt  to  Macarius  and 


Amatlias,  two  brethren,  or  disciples,  w!m>  were  with  him  at 
his  death. 

Among  the  miracles  lielievcd  to  ha%'c  been  wmiight  by 
bis  intercession,  was  the  cure  of  tho  di!<tuinper  called  the 
sacred  fire,  since  that  time  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  in 
modern  days  erysipelas.  In  1095,  a religious  order  was 
founded  in  France,  called  the  Order  of  St.  Anthunv,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  take  care  of  persons  afUieteil  with 
this  disorder. 

Tlie  temptations  of  St  Anthony  wero  favourite  subjects 
with  the  early  cn|j;ntvcrs;  probably  from  the  scope  which 
they  afforded  for  iiivcntiun  and  imagination.  Vasari  says 
that  Michael  Angelo,  when  a lx)y,  was  so  struck  with 
Schongauer's  print  of  St  Anthony  tormentcil  by  devils, 
(the  earliest  of  these  productions,)  that  he  copied  it  in 
colours.  (See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  by  the  Bollamlists, 
January  17;  Alban  Butler's  Lives  n/ the  Saints;  Muri'ri : 
and  Cave's  //i#/onu  Liferaria.) 

ANTHONY.  ST..  FALLS  OF.  are  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  45^  N.  lat.,  immediately  above  tho  junction  of 
St  Peter’s  River.  [See  Mississippi.] 

ANTHONY'S,  ST..  FIRE.  [See  Ervsipklas.] 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  a genus  of  gra.xses,  one  species  of 
which  (.1.  odoratum)  is  well  known  to  farmers  under  the 
name  of  the  street  vernal  grass.  It  is  a small  annual  plant, 
hearing  its  flowers  in  short  hoods,  which  arc  not  very  com- 
pact, and  brooilur  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  Tlic  flowerets 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  a pale,  yellowish  green  ; each 
consists  of  two  sharp-pointed,  smooth  glumes,  within  which 
are  two  other  dark-brown,  hairy  palea>.eoch  haring  an  awn  at 
its  back ; tho  stamens  ore  only  two  in  number,  '^is  grass  is 
of  little  importance  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  hut  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  sweet  smell  of  its  loaves,  which  causes 
much  of  the  well-known  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 


AntlKiiaatbaai  odormtun. 

e,  « Auw«T-b«Mi  ms|(niilccL  S,  » Sov.Tel  mora  miit'aiflcd. 

A'NTHRACITE,  a black,  l^ht,  mineral  substance, 
resembling  coal ; so  named  from  dvOpal,  anthrax,  charcoal. 
It  is  also  called  6/t'nri coal,  because  it  hums  without  flame;  and 
glance  coal,  from  tlie  German  word  glanz  (lustre),  liecauso 
It  has  often  a shining  surface  like  graphite,  or  blacklead.  as 
it  is  improperly  called,  the  substunco  of  which  pencils  are 
made,  and  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied  in  composition. 
In  some  systems  of  mineralogy  it  is  divided  into  maasire, 
slaty,  and  columnar  anthracite;  but  these  are  mere  acci- 
dental varieties  of  structure,  and  are  all  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition,  when  the  pure  anthracite  is  separnlc<l  from 
the  matrix,  or  from  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is 
mochamctlly  mixed.  Its  specific  grarity  is  about  14UU, 
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water  being  1000;  it  is  slowly  combustible,  but  with* 
out  tlamc,  and  accor<ling  to  the  aiialyiii!i  by  Sehaub  of  a 
8|M:«-imcii  fnim  the  Meisuer,  it  contains  00  per  ctuit.  of  pure 
carUm : it  U,  in  fact,  n iniiierul  charcoal.  Naphtha  may 
l>c  considered  aa  one  extremity  uf  the  mineral  carbunaceuua 
substanceK,  and  anthracite  us  the  other ; and  from  thu 
hiKhly*inlIumtnable  fluid  naphtlia,  wo  have  numerous 
varieties  uf  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  bitumen,  aspbaltum, 
cannel  coal,  caking  coal,  slaty  coal,  &c.,  all  diminishing  in 
intlainmability.  until  at  last  we  come  to  tbe  blind  coal,  or 
anthracite.  If  asphaltum,  or  indurated  mineral  pitch,  be 
Bubjcctei!  to  distillation,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  process, 
when  it  has  lost  a part  of  the  bitumen  which  it  contains, 
it  resembles  caking  Newcastle  coal ; continuing  the  dis- 
tillation, it  passes  into  a substance  which  is'identicjil  with 
anthracite,  both  in  appearance  and  composition.  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  coal  strata  in  our  mines  are  traversed 
by  dikes  of  basalt;  and  it  is  a frequent  oecusrcnco  in  such 
cases,  that  the  rod,  wlicrc  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
basalt,  is  converted  into  anthracite,  often  to  a .conskleroble 
depth,  and  ii  sometimes  acquires  a columnar  structure. 
From  these  circumstances,  geologists  have  drawn  two  in- 
ferences : llrst,  that  the  basalt,  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  coal,  must  have  been  in  a melted  state  like  lava,  the 
lieut  driving  off  the  bitumen  of  the  coal;  and,  secondly, 
that  anthracite,  when  foilnd  in  other  strata  than  the  coal- 
muo-vures,  may  very  probably  be  coal  altered  by  heat 
Small  quantities  of  aiitbrarito  are  found  in  the  primary' 
strata  of  most  countries,  as,  fur  instance,  in  the  old  slate  of 
Oomwall,  Devon,  and  Cumberland,  where  the  appearances 
led  to  borings  and  other  works  in  search  of  coal.  It  has 
been  frequently  met  with  in  the  rooks  of  the  transition 
series,  but  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  rocks  of  that 
|)«riod  in  considerable  quantity,  until  Mr.  Weaver,  three 
ears  ago,  in  a paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  uf 
roland,  described  ^ds  of  anthracite  occurring  in  clay- 
slate  and  grauwacke,  so  thick  as  to  be  regularly  worked 
for  the  purposo  of  buniing  the  lime  uf  the  district  Ho 
says  that  tno  most  considerable  collieries  have  yielded 
*26,000  tons  annually,  and  adds,  that  all  the  coal  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  thu 
county  of  Clare,  is  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  this  anthracite  eool,  and  a slate  highly  chained 
with  pyrites,  which  accompanies  it  arc  full  of  impressions 
of  plants  of  the  fern  tribe,  such  as  equiseta  and  catamites, 
analogous  to  those  found  in  the  true  coal-formations;  this 
is  an  important  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  anthracite,  and  gives  strong  countenance  to  the  opinion 
(hat  this  sulMtance,  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  stratiQod  rocks, 
is  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal- 
mines. but  genenillv  in  those  situations  where  tbe  coal 
comes  in  contact  with  basalt.  It  is  also  met  with  where 
basalt  <x>racs  into  contact  with  carbonaceous  deposits  of 
more  modern  date,  as  at  the  Meisner,  a mountain  near 
Eschweg,  in  Hesse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPHY,  a term  designed  to  express 
the  object  of  one  branch  of  physical  geography. 

The  object  of  anthropography,  which  literally  signiOes 
man-df»eription,  is,  to  describe  the  actual  geographical 
distribution  of  tho  human  race ; to  classify  it  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  physical  character  and  language ; 
to  distinguish  between  nations  or  tribes  which  have  the 
same  general  physical  character  and  speak  Uu!  same  lan- 
guage, and  nations  or  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  to  ono 
stock,  and  have  from  circumstances  adopted  the  language 
of  another  stock;  to  describe  briefly  the  religious  and  domes- 
tic usages  which  constitute  the  basis  uf  national  character. 

The  term  ethnography  (nation-description)  U sometimes 
used  by  Gorman  writers  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  antluopography ; though,  as  far  as  wc  have  observed, 
when  so  used,  the  word  emni^^phy  is  rather  more  limited 
m its  signihcalion  than  that  which  we  have  assigned  to  | 
anthropography.  Some  German  writers  use  also  the  word 
yolkerkunde  (people-knowledge)  as  an  equivalent  to  ethno- 
graphy. But  olhno(^phy  has  of  late  years  been  rather  used 
to  express  an  bistorical  investigation  into  the  origin  and  mi- 
gratfuns  and  connexion  of  various  peonies.  Taking  it  in 
this  sense,  ethnography  is  purely  of  an  mstorical  character, 
and  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  anthropography.  A 
series  of  anthropographies,  uf  different  epochs,  would  form 
the  true  basis  of  ethnography. 

ANTHROPO'lX)GY,  deriveii,  like  most  of  our  other 
terms  in  sctoncc,  from  the  Greek,  implies  the  science  or 
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th^rv' of  man.  It  has  been  little  cultivated  among  us  at 
a separate  study,  notwithstanding  it*<  obvious  importance, 
and  has  never,  we  lielicvc,  been  made  the  subjtH-l  of  an 
espivial  course  ut  our  universities.  It  is  utherwiM;,  howeier, 
in  Germany,  where  various  profi^ssurB  have  read  lectures  on 
it,  and  subsequently  published  their  treatises.  Of  those, 
hy  far  tho  most  distinguished  is  that  of  Kant,  the  last,  aikd 
I'rura  its  nature,  os  divestc<l  of  abstnise  speculatiun,  the 
most  popular  of  his  works.  It  was  published  by  him  alaiut 
tho  year  1796,  from  his  text  book,  having  l>een  for  thirty 
years  accustomed  to  give  a winter  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject,  and  another  during  thu  summer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  a mixed  audience,  a.s  a relief  from  his  mure 
severe  duties  as  profc«.sor  of  pure  philosophy.  His  o '"crv'a- 
tions  supply  the  best  notion  of  tliat  which  ought  to  consti- 
tute such  a science,  and  the  uses  to  he  drawn  from  it, 
when  pro|)«rly  executed. 

A theory  of  tlfti  science  of  man,  systematically  exi*cute<l, 
may  either  be  directed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  nrtn- 
ciple*  of  our  corporeal  nature— ami  in  that  case  it  wuuid  1m» 
properly  called  or  it  might  lie  culculated  t«» 

furnish  instmetion  f»r  the  cultivation  ami  improvement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  knowledge  (»f 
man.  Isith  an  an  individual  and  a si>ceics.  in  which  ease  it 
might  be  termed  pragmatical  antlmqiulogy.  The  foruier, 
it  is  evident,  turns  on  the  investigation  of  wlmt  nuturu 
makes  of  man — tho  tatter  on  what  man,  as  a free  agent, 
either  makes,  or  can  and  ought  to  make  of  liimself.  If 
the  cause  of  memory  in  man  is  assumed  to  be  impres- 
tioDS  left  behind  in  the  brain,  he  must  be  content  to  remain 
a mere  spectator  of  Nature's  mechanism,  and  can  tuni  his 
obscr\alions  to  no  acamnt:  whereas,  if  he  applies  his  ex- 
perience of  what  has  been  found  usefii  or  prejudicial  to 
memory,  in  order  to  acquire  greater  power  or  facility  io  its 
exercise,  tbe  knowledge  thus  obtained,  licing  funned  into 
a system,  would  conatituto  that  branch  of  anthro]>ul(>gy 
which  we  have  called  pragmatical,  and  which  it  would  bo 
useful  for  him  to  cultivate. 

Such  an  anthropology,  considereil  as  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  is  subsequent  in  its  cultivation  to  the  period  of  aca«le- 
mical  studies ; it  considers  man  as  a citizen  uf  the  world, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with  the  natural  varieties  of 
the  human  race  i neither  does  it  invade  the  secluded  circle 
of  what  is  called  the  great  world,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  too  near  to  each  other,  and  too  remote  from  the  rest  uf 
their  species,  to  be  observed  with  advantage.  Among  thu 
best  means  for  cultivating  it,  after  laying  in  a proi>or  store 
of  that  general  infonnation  winch  lakes  precedence  of  all 
local  and  partial  kiiiiwlcdge.  is  travel,  and  the  remling  of 
travels — to  which  may  bo  added  as  aids,  if  not  direct  wmrocs 
of  anthrojiology,  history,  biography,  the  drama,  and  even 
novels  and  romances. 

The  chief  obstoi-les  to  its  acquirement,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  a science,  arc,  in  others,  the  unwillingness  to  Ikj 
observtKl — in  ourtelvt^s,  the  counter  check,  that  while  we 
arc  under  any  emotion,  wc  cease  to  observe,  and  when  wc 
obsen'e,  the  emotion  ceases : lu.sllv,  tho  force  of  habit, 
which  perplexes  our  judgment,  Ixilh  as  to  what  by  nature 
we  ourselves  are,  and  what  our  neighbour  is. 

A systematic,  and  yet  popular  onihroMlogy,  such  os  is 
dcscribeil  in  the  following  outline  of  Kant  s work,  illus- 
trated with  examples  accesMblc  to  all  rewlers,  is  (ralculateil 
to  be  of  groat  utility,  by  afiurding.  in  tbe  copiousness  of  thu 
tabular  heads  under  which  our  active  qualities  are  arranged, 
so  many  occasions  and  inducements  to  select  any  one  for 
special  study  and  classidcation  in  its  proper  department. 
In  this  manner,  tho  separate  lalxmni  of  inilividuals,  and 
even  casual  contributions,  would,  in  tho  unity  of  tbe  plan, 
acquire  a spintaneoiis  dwlribiuion  and  prc^rcssive  concen- 
tration towards  a whole— thus  forwarding  and  accelerating 
the  growth  of  so  useful  a science. 

CO.VTKNTS. 

Part  I.’—Anthrnpoloffiml  LHdartic,  or  inutrurtinm  Jitr 
learning  6o/A  the  Interior  ami  Exterior  uj  Man. 

Boor  1.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Cognition. 

Of  Self-consciousness. 

Self-love  (egoism). 

Actual  consciousness  uf  our  representations. 

Self-observation. 

Representations  we  have  without  being  conscious  of 
them. 
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Distinctne$>s  and  indistinctness  in  the  consciOusnesF  of  i 
uur  representations.  I 

Sensv  in  opposition  to  reason.  i 

Apolog)-  for  sense.  I 

Our  power  in  respect  of  Iho  faculty  of  cognition  in 
general. 

Artificial  play  with  sensuous  apparenoe. 

Allowed  moral  afleolation  (counterfeiting) 

Tlie  five  external  senses. 

The  internal  sen*c. 

C'au'>e«  of  tlic  increase  or  diminution  of  sensations  in 
degree. 

Ohstnirtinn,  weakening,  and  total  loss  of  sensation. 

SiMisuous  inventive  faculty  in  its  diflerent  sitecics. 

Faculty  of  bringing  the  past  and  future  before  us  by  the 
imagination. 

Involuntary  fiction  in  hcuilh,  t.  e.,  dream. 

Faculty  of  design. 

Faculty  of  cognition  in  as  far  as  grounded  on  under* 
standing. 

Infinnities  and  diseases  of  tlic  mind,  with  respect  to  its 
faculty  of  cognition. 

Talents  in  the  faculty  of  cognition — wit,  sagacity,  and 
originality  or  genius. 

Book  II.  Of  the  Sense  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Of  sensual  pleasure. 

A.  — Sense  for  the  agrefahle,  or  sensual  pleasure 

in  the  perception  of  an  object. 

B.  — Sense  for  tho  beauti/uJ^  or  taste. 

Book  III.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Desire. 

Of  the  aflectioDs  (emotions). 

Passions. 

Highest  physical  good. 

Highest  moral-physical  good. 

Part  n.  AnthrfipolujiiriU  Chariicterittic,  or  the  way  to  find 

out  the  Interior  from  the  Exterior. 

A.  Of  the  charorter  of  tho  person. 

1.  Disposition. 

2.  Temperament 

3.  Character  of  the  mind  (mode  of  thinking). 

Physiognomy. 

B.  Character  of  family. 

C.  „ of  nation. 

D.  „ of  race. 

E.  „ of  species.— ZV/t‘nea(ion  of  the  Cha- 

ract*‘r  of  the  Ihimnn  Hace. 

(Sec  Kant's  Ayithrr/pohtrie  in  Pragmatiecht^  hinuicht. 
Fiiurlh  edition.  Pp.  .'123.  By  J.  F.  Ilerlmrt.  Leipzig,  1833.) 

ANTHUOPOTHAGl.  [See  Ca.vnibals.1 

AXTHROI*OMORPHISM,  a compound  Greek  wonl, 
literally  signifying  * the  representation  of  liuman  form but 
it  is  properly  use<l  to  signify  tho  * n.'preM;ntation  of  divinity 
under  a human  form and  the  nations  or  sects  who  liave 
followed  thw  practice  have  been  sometimes  called  Anthm- 
uomorphites.  Thu  Egyptians  represented  deities  under 
human  forms,  os  woU  as  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
under  a combination  of  tlic  two.  The  anlient  Persians,  os 
Herodotus  tells  us,  (i.  131,)  adored  the  Supreme  Being 
under  no  visible  firm  of  their  own  crt?ation,  but  they  wor- 
shipperl  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacrificed  to  tlic 
sun  and  moon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  The 
Hebrews  wore  forbidden  (Exodus  xx.  4.  5)  to  make  any 
image  or  the  representation  of  any  animated  being  what- 
ever. 

Tho  Greeks  were  essentially  anthroporoorphists,  and  could 
never  separate  tho  idea  of  superior  powers  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  under  a human  form:  henc.e,  in  lueir 
mytholo^  and  in  their  arts,  each  deity  had  his  distinguish- 
ing attributes  and  a characteristic  human  shape.  Perhaps 
no  nation  has  made  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  without  applying  tWir  skill  to  the  representation  of 
deity.  Thus  painters  in  modem  times  have  represented 
the  Supremo  Power,  and  our  Bibles  have  sometimes  been 
illustratod  with  cngraiings  of  this  character.  In  one  of 
the  latest  dlilkms  of  the  Bible  (Mant  and  D'Oylcy's),  which 
is  illustrated  by  engravings,  the  editors  have  omitted  all 
representation  of  God,  though  there  ore  earlier  English 
editions  of  tlic  BiDle  in  which  tho  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
sented ns  a roan.  It  might  bo  worth  while  considering  if 
some  improvement  amid  not  be  made  even  on  Mant  and 
D Oyley  as  to  the  choice  of  illustrations. 

Anthripomoriinists  is  also  the  naroo  of  a sect  of  early 
Chribtians.  [See  Hbrbtics  and  Scuismatics.] 


ANTHUS,  (Bocbstcin.)  the  Pipit,  a genus  of  birds  se- 
parated by  Dr.  Bechstein  from  tho  Linnaian  genus  alauJtu 
a separation  followinl  by  Tcmminck,  Cuvier,  Lesion,  ami 
Selby,  and  justly,  for  lliough  the  pipits  have  a long  hind 
claw,  and  are  usually  coloured,  like  the  larks,  tlu-ir  bill  ia 
more  slender,  in  conse4|uenee  of  which  they  never,  like  them, 
feed  on  grain.  In  tho  form  of  the  head,  in  the  movement 
of  the  tail,  and  their  mode  of  life,  they  resemble  the  wag- 
tails ( J/o/aci//a)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  bluo- 
breast  {Sylvia  Sueciea). 

Adhering,  then,  to  the  distinction  of  Bechstein,  we  cha- 
racterize pipits  by  the  bill  being  straight,  slender,  somewhat 
awl-shap^  towards  the  point,  having  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  keeled,  the  tip  slightly  bent  downwards,  and 
notched.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
tho  bill,  are  oval,  and  partly  concealed  by  a membrane : 

: Feet,  with  the  shank  (/anrus)  generally  exceeding  tlio 
; middle  toe  in  length ; toes,  three  before  and  one  behind, 
and  with  the  outer  toe  adhering  to  the  middle  one  as  for  os 
the  first  joint;  the  hind  claw  rather  lung  The  wings  have 
the  first  quill  very  short ; the  third  and  fourth  the  longest 
in  each  wing. 

Wc  shall  give  particular  details  of  each  species  tinder 
Pipit. 

ANTIARIS  is  the  botanical  name  of  tlie  half-fabulous 
upas-tree,  of  which  so  many  idle  stories  were  propagated 
some  years  since  by  travellers.  It  was  said  to  be  a largo 
tree,  growing  in  the  island  of  .Java,  in  the  midst  of  a desert 
caused  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities ; its  exhalations  were 
reported  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  they  cause 
death  to  all  animals  which  approached  the  tree,  but  even 
destroyed  vegetation  for  a considerable  distance  round  it ; 
and,  finally,  tho  iulce  which  lluwed  from  its  stem,  when 
wounded,  was  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  To 
approach  the  upas-tree,  even  for  the  momentary  purpose  of 
wounding  its  stem  and  carrying  away  the  juice,  was  stated 
to  be  so  dangerous  that  none  but  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task.  As  is  u.<nial 
in  such  coses,  this  fable  is  founded  upon  certain  natuml 
phenomena  wliich  occur  in  Java.  There  is  such  a tree  os 
the  upas,  and  its  juice,  if  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  biMly 
of  any  onimal,  is  speedily  fatal ; and  there  is  also  a tract  of 
land  in  the  same  island  on  which  neither  animal  nor  plant 
con  exist.  But  the  two  circumstances  have  no  relation  to 
each  other:  the  poisoned  tract  is  a small  valley  completely 
surrounded  by  a steep  embankment,  like  tho  crater  or  a vol- 
cano, and  is  continually  emitting  from  its  surface  carbonic 
acid  gas.  which  is  alike  fatal  to  animals  and  plants : on  the 
other  hand,  the  poisonous  upas-tree  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  valley,  for  nothing  can  live  tbcir,  but  it  flourishes  in  the 
woods,  in  the  midst  of  other  trees  which  ore  unharmed  hy 
its  vkinity.  (For  particulars  concerning  this  fable,  see 


AnUui*m*cniph)rIU  (•UiolBifliMl  Spin). 

1.  s hMd  of  iBftle  Su«er«  in  the  iotnliirram  \ f.  thf  imbi  dWidn!  p*rBan<n. 
^lUrl) ; 0.  n cuupl»  uT  lltp  nal*  flwwtrij  4.  pbtUlum;  Uw  oiTtaleil 
perpeodicaUtiy ; 6.  t buil. 
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Darwin'a  Botamc  Garderu,  and  llu>  Penny  Magazine,  vol. 
»i.,  p.  322;  for  an  account  of  the  Valley,  consult  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical-  Society,  vol.  il,  p.  60.) 

In  the  eye  of  a botanist,  the  upas  is  a species  of  die  genus 
Antiaris,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  o^er  ArtocarpecB,  a 
group  of  plants  all  of  which  abound  in  a milky  juice,  and 
many  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous.  (See  Abto- 
CAKFidt.)  Of  the  original  spwics,  A.  toxicaria,  we  have 
met  with  no  scientific  figure ; it  is,  however,  cultivated  in 
the  botanical  garden,  Calcutt^  whence  we  have  a leaf  or 
two.  They  ore  very  much  like  those  of  the  following  plant, 
A.  mocropAyf/o,  which  has  been  found  on  the  nortii  coast 
of  New  Holland. 

The  genus  Antiaris  has  its  stamens  and  pistiUa  in  separate 
liowera.  The  former  are  collected  in  little  heads  hi  the  centre 
of  a minute  three  or  four-leaved  calyx,  of  which  a consi* 
derable  number  is  inclosed  in  a hairy  involuurum  formed 
of  several  lleshy  divisions,  which  arc  rolled  inwards.  Tho 
pistilluro  is  surmounted  by  a calyx  of  several  leaves,  termi- 
nating in  a long,  twiwiarted  style,  and  contains  a single 
suspended  ovulum.  The  pUtiUa  and  the  antheriferuus 
llower-beads  stand  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  in  the  axillce  of 
the  leaves. 

ANTIBES,  a fortified  town  and  port  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  deportment  of  the  Var,  ve^  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  567  miles  S.E.  by 
H.  of  Palis,  and  about  1 9 miles  S.W.  of  Nice,  40^  33'  N.  lot, 
7*  7'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

It  is  a pU^  of  great  antiqui^,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks  wno  bad  settled  at  Massalia,  now  Marseilles,  os  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Salyes,  and  the  Ligu- 
rians^^ inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  160.)  Some  ac- 
counts state  that  the  Marseiliois  took  it  from  a tribe  of 
Ligurians ; but  however  Uiis  may  be,  tho  place  probably- 
owed  its  importance,  aa  well  as  its  name,  {' htntJtoXit,  Anli- 
polL^)  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  taken  from  under  tho  juris- 
diction of  Marseilles,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic 
city  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augiutus ; and  appears  to  have 
been  a flourishing  place,  to  wWb  the  tunny  fishery  may 
have  contributed  llie  remains  of  a tboatre  and  some  other 
antient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During  the 
Roman  dominion  tliere  was  an  arsenal,  and  the  town  was 
protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  After  Uie  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
became  subject  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  ^’isi- 
goths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  nintli  century,  rebuilt  and  repoop!^  in 
the  tenth,  and  again  plunder^  by  Spanish  and  Muori^li  i 
pirates.  In  1746,  it  stood  a siege  against  the  Austrians, 
aided  by  England  and  Savoy.  It  signalized  itself  in  1815,  by  : 
shutting  iu  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Eliia. 

It  is  built  on  t&  eastern  side  of  a small  peninsula,  di-  : 
viding  the  gulf  of  Juan  from  that  into  which  tho  Vor  falls ; 
in  a district  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits,  especially  oranges, 
but  little  productive  of  the  other  necessancs  of  life.  Thu 
harbour,  which  is  nearly  circular,  is  so  choked  up  with  tlie 
sand  brought  by  the  Var,  the  mouth  of  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distsmt,  that,  in  all  the  extent  of  tho  basin, 
there  is  only  a space  of  less  than  300  feet  by  950  feet 
where  vesseU  can  anchor;  and  to  approach  Uie  mole  they 
must  not  draw  above  fift^n  feet  of  water.  The  trailo  of  | 
Antibes,  which  is  but  small,  is  chiefly  in  oil,  olives,  dried 
fruits,  and  especially  salt  fish.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  5000,  are  cMisidered  very  skilful  in  preparing  ^ 
anchovies.  I 

Antibes  is  a place  of  considerable  stren^b,  though  not  in 
tlie  first  class  of  fortresses.  There  is  a citadel  aud  several 
battenos  and  forts  for  the  protection  of  the  harbovir.  The 
fortificuduns  appear  to  have  boon  erected  in  tho  times  of 
FrancU  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  improved  by  Vauban  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  erection  has  served  to  drain  the 
surrounding  marshes,  and  render  the  air  healthy.  (L'nev- 
ctopedie  Methoditme ; Dict.de  la  France ; M.  Brun;  Balbi.) 

A'NTlCHRIdT  ('AvTi'xpiCToc)  means,  literally,  the  op- 
ponent of  the  anointed,  or  of  the  Messiah.  Thenameof An- 
tichrist was  given  by  Jews  and  ChrUiians 

to  the  great  enemy  of  true  religion,  who  shall,  according 
to  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  appear  bufure  the  coming  of  tho 
Messiah  in  glory.  The  general  woe  effected  by  Antichrist 
is  called  by  the  Jews  ITtyD  or  the  pangt  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah.  : 

The  name  of  AntienrUt  occurs  in  the  Now  Testament  I 
only  in  the  first  two  opUUes  of  8t.  John : 1 KpisU  ii.  18. 22 ; I 


iv.  3 ; 2 EpUt.  7.  In  some  of  these  passages  fa.se  teachers 
are  called  Antichrists,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God:  and 
tins  is  tliut  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  oomo ; and  even  now  already  is  in  the  world.  SU 
Paul  calls  Antichrist  that  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  porditiun ; 

I who  opposeth  and  cxalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
! God,  or  that  U worshipped  ; so  that  he  sitteth  in  tho  teiuyde 
I of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  That  wic  ked  whom 
I tho  Lord  shall  comsume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
I shall  destroy  with  tho  brightness  of  his  coming : whose 
I coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
I signs  and  lying  wonders.  2 Thess.  ii.  Emblematical  de- 
I scriptions  of  Antichrist  occur  in  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
j ciiapters  of  tho  Revelations.  One  of  the  newest  German 
I novels  bears  the  title  Antichrist. 

I ANTICOSTI,  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
: St.  Lawrence,  between  49®  and  49*  55'  N.  lat,  and  be 
I tween  61®  54',  and  64®  30'  W.  long. 

j This  island  does  not  possess  a single  harbour.  Its  shore 
' on  the  north  side  is  hign,  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is 
deep;  on  the  south  the  land  is  low,  and  tlie  water  shoal. 
Some  rocky  reefs  extend  to  a considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwTeck.4.  The 
island  is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  families 
who  have  been  established  here  hy  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland, one  at  the  east,  tho  other  at  iho  west  end,  fur 
the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  persons  east  away  upon  the 
coast.  The  surface  is  covered  with  white  cedar,  hlrch,  fir, 
p<iplar,  and  dwarf  spruce  trees,  all  of  which  are  stuntcil  in 
Uieir  growth.  Bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  sables  arc  numer- 
ous, as  well  as  partridges,  curlews,  plovers,  and  snipes 
Tho  interior  has  never  lx:en  explored  hy  Europeans.  Such 
Indians  as  havo  visited  it  iu  search  uf  game  describe  it  as 
being  mostly  swampy. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  island  is  Natiscoti,  of  whirh  its 
present  namo  is  evidently  a corruption.  It  is  includixl 
within  the  government  of  tho  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
(Anspachs  History  of  Newfoundland  ; McGregor's  British 
America.) 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES.  [See  HuRKrtes.] 

ANTIDOTES,  from  two  Greek  wonls,  signifying,  ^'r«s 
c^inst ; the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poisons. 
Tlio  term  anlidtle  had  formerly  a much  wider  signillcation, 
and  was  applied  Iu  the  remedies  for  diseases  occurring  from 
natural  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  remedies  for  the  derange- 
ments of  tlio  functions  arising  from  the  direct  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a known  and  material  poison.  Doubtless 
every  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  springing  from  some 
|K)ison  ; os  fevers  from  an  altered  and  unhealthy  state  of 
tho  atmosphere  : or  eruptive  and  contagious  diseases  trem 
tho  vitiated  fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  communicated 
to  another,  as  smuU-pux,  and  hooping-cough.  This  opinion 
is  expressed  hy  the  employment  of  the  term  virus,  or 
p/iion,  to  signily  the  immediate  cause  uf  such  di.seoses ; as 
when  wc  speak  of  the  small-pox  virus,  or  tho  vac:cine  virus. 

But  as,  in  the  present  day,  the  word  antidote  is  used  only 
to  signify  the  means  of  counteracting  the  effc\;ts  of  imhmjiis, 
strictly  so  called,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  what 
is  properly  comprehended  under  the  term,  when  employed  in 
this  sense.  While  thus  limiting  its  signification,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  application  uf  the  word 
poison.  It  is.  however,  extremely  diflicull  to  define  what  a 
poison  U.  Foder6  con.sidcr3  poisons  to  be  ‘those  bubstunres 
known  to  bo  capable  of  rapiuly  altering  or  destroying  sumo 
or  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life.'  This  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  their  introduction  (w-hethcr  aeci- 
dcnlally,  iutcnlionally  on  the  part  of  the  person  suffering, 
or  criminally  on  the  part  of  others)  into  the  body  when  in 
the  usual  state  of  health;  for  tlierc  are  certain  diseased  (*oti- 
dilioiis  of  the  system,  which  beem  to  render  it  incapable 
of  being  injuriously  affected  bv  doses  of  mulicinea  which  ut 
another  time  would  speedily  destroy  life : and  other  btates, 
such  as  when  the  body  is  under  tho  influence  of  one  puisun. 
where  another  proves  the  most  effectual  reuieily  or  anudotc. 
This  latter  state  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  tho 
bite  of  the  Coluber  carinulus,  a species  uf  snake  common  lu 
the  West  Indiesv  during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility 
occasioned  hy  which,  a large  quantity  of  arsenic  may  W 
given,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  such  advantage  lh.il 
iliu  recovery  of  the  patient  may  be  considered  us  oivh;g 
solely  to  it. 

To  act^uiru  a correct  idea  of  the  different  ways  in  wnica 
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poisons  operate  in  dcstroyin^r  life,  we  must  be  made  aware 
that  what  wu  commonly  regard  as  an  individiuU,  is  made  up 
of  a numWr  of  distinct  organs,  which,  though  in  some  re- 
spects independent  of  each  other,  yet  exert  a reciprocal  in* 
rtuence,  the  harmonious  play  of  the  whole  being  necessary 
to  the  continuous  exercise  or  display  of  the  principle  of  life, 
and  that  u cessation  of  the  fuiu  tions  of  any  one  or  the  more 
important  organs  necessitates  the  successive  suspension  of 
tho  rest.  The  most  essential  of  thcMj  are  consequently  de- 
nominated the  rilai  funrtiftns,  viz.,  the  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  innenation.  The  circulation  of  red  or  arterial 
blood  through  the  system,  but  especially  through  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  (he  vital  properties,  and  due  performance  of 
tlie  functions,  of  the  differtmt  oi^ns — which  circulation  is 
fflToi'ted  hy  the  action  of  the  heart, — while,  to  render  the 
bk<od  arterial,  respiration  is  necessary,  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  lunss,  assisted  by  a great  number  of  muscles,  the  co- 
(»peration,  or  simultaneous  action  of  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  tpinal  rhi/rd,  directed  or  influenced  by 
the  brain.  Now.  certain  poisons  act  either  solely  on  one  of 
these  organs  and  functions,  or  upon  two  or  three,  but  always 
in  an  ascertained  order  or  uniform  succession.  Oxalic  acid, 
(or  the  acid  of  sugar,  as  it  is  popularly  called,)  for  example, 
in  a small  dose,  acts  first  on  the  bruin  and  spinal  chord,  nut 
in  a larger  dose,  also  affects  the  heart : in  me  former  case, 
the  re.spimtion  will  be  {>erccplibly  interfered  with,  while  the 
heart  will  go  on  acting  for  some  time ; in  the  latter  case, 
both  will  cease  at  the  same  moment.  Recovery,  therefore, 
is  imich  more  probable  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
second : for  we  can  carry  on  ariijirial  respiration  till  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  have  resumed  tho  exercise  of  their 
functions;  but  if,  as  in  the  second  instance,  the  heart  also 
h.oi  ceased  to  act,  recovery  is  impossible. 

All  arrangement  of  poisons  according  to  their  mode  of 
action,  i.c.  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  vital  func- 
tions aro  successively  affe<-ted  and  destroyed  by  them,  would 
lie  of  great  utility  in  regulating  our  treatment,  teaching  us 
when  to  be  content  with  the  employment  of  aulidotes  alono, 
and  when  to  employ  supplementary  means,— as  artificial 
rc>pimtion,  bl«K»d-letting,  &c.  At  present  we  can  only 
make  an  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Another  point  of  consequence  is  the  settlement  of  the 
question,— Do  poisons  act  solely  on  tho  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied,  and  in- 
tliionce  remote  organs,  only  by  sympathy,  or  are  they 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and  by  them  carried 
to  tile  organs,  whose  impaired  or  suspended  functions  show 
them  to  be  markedly  affected  by  them  ? Without  entering 
into  this  dispute,  it  may  be  stateil  that  some  poisons  act  m 
the  one  w’ay.  some  in  the  other  way,  and  a few  in  both.  Of 
these,  the  first  sot  are  tho  most  fiirmidablo  and  the  most 
s})ccfly  in  their  action,  allowing  little  time  for  the  employ- 
ment of  nntkloles. 

Some  poisons  act,  hut  with  different  degrees  of  violence 
end  s|)ec?<l.  whatever  part  of  the  bmly  they  are  applied  to ; 
others,  again,  only  when  recciveil  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines; while  some,  such  as  the  poison  of  the  vijier,  are 
(|uilp  powerless  when  swallowed.  Of  all  parts  of  the  UkIv, 
the  bruin  and  nervous  substance  arc  the  least  susceptible 
of  tho  action  of  poif-ms,  when  applied  directly  to  them, 
though  acted  ujion  by  »o  many  poisons  when  applied  else- 
where. 

With  respect  to  tho  local  operotioo  of  poisons,  i.e.  their 
direct  action  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  appUed,  some 
deetimposc  chemically,  or  alter  the  structure  of  (corrode)  the 
port  wliich  they  touch,  and  hence  they  are  called  enrrosive 
puiMins  ; such  are  the  mineral  acids,  of  which  sulphuric,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  may  serve  as  an  example.  Besides  this  local 
effei't,  many  of  tho  corrosive  pois*)ns  act  speedily  upon  ro- 
rooie  organs,  the  impaired  function  of  which  may  become 
a source  of  greater  danger  than  Uie  destruction  of  Uie  part 
first  attacked. 

Other  iioisons,  without  immediately  altering  the  structure 
of  the  p:irt,  irritate  it  so  that  inUamnialion  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  altered,  and  the  general  system  affected,  as  it  would  be 
by  iriflammatiun  of  tho  same  part  arising  from  any  other 
cause— even  when  the  poisonous  substance  docs  not  pro- 
dace  any  immediate  op  powerful  effort  upon  a reinoto  organ 
- which  is  iiiit  often  the  case,  as  most  of  iheiii  influence 
some  of  tho  vital  functions,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  These  aro 
tnnnwl  irritiint  poisons,  such  as  arsenic  ; but  they  are  fre- 
'^ucutly  also  termed  coirouivcs,  though  inaccurately. 


Lastly,  there  arc  poisons  which  neither  eonodc  nor  irritut* 
tho  part,  but  cause  a jM^cuIiar  impression  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  along  these 
to  some  remote  organ  or  organs,  the  function  of  which  they 
impair  or  suspend.  Many  of  these  should  be  termed  seda- 
tives, in  tho  strictest  sense  of  the  word  [see  Skoatives]  ; 
others  arc  narrotics ; and  those  which  prwuoe  some  degree 
of  local  irritation,  arc  termed  narcotico-acrids.  But  often 
one  and  the  same  article,  according  to  the  dose  and  mode 
of  administration,  acts  in  all  the  three  ways ; tobacco  for 
example. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  means  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  poison#  must  be  determined  by  a knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  particular  poison  acts ; but  as  we 
cannot  enumerate  or  specify  ihesc  here,  we  shall  give  only 
general  rules  to  this  effci't.  These  may  lie  r^ueed  to 
three,  viz.,  1,  to  remove  the  poisonous  substance:  2,  to 
prevent  or  limit  its  local  cfiects : 3,  to  obviate  its  effects 
on  remote  organs,  supporting  their  action  by  appropriate 
measures,  till  tho  injurious  impression  has  subskie<l.  The 
first  of  those  is  to  bo  accomplished  mostly  by  mechanical 
means.  If  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  any  external  part, 
as  by  the  bite  of  a viper,  or  rattle-snake,  a cupping-glass,  or 
what  will  answer  as  well,  a wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  cup  uf 
any  kind,  fVom  w'hich  a part  of  tho  air  has  been  exjpelled, 
by  holding  within  it  a lighted  candle  for  a second  of  time, 
should  bo  immeiliately  applied.  If  tlie  poison  has  been 
taken  into  tho  stomach,  and  is  not  of  a kind  to  arrest  in- 
stantly the  action  of  tho  heart,  its  removal  is  to  be  aUempted 
by  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  exciting  vomiting.  The 
stomach-pump  cannot  well  be  used  without  introducing 
into  the  stomach  a considerable  quantity  of  water,  which, 
diluting  the  poison,  les.<ens  its  violence,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  oxalic  acid.  The  stomach-pump  is  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  case  of  narcotic  poisons,  as  tho  insensibility 
which  tliey  occasion  prevents  the  stomach  from  being 
affected  by  emetics.  But  should  a stomach-pump  not  be  at 
hand,  nor  any  one  be  present  skilled  in  the  use  of  it,  we 
must  attempt  to  produce  vomiting  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  For  this  purpose,  a table-spoonful  of  (loxu’of  mustard, 
which  is  mostly  to  bo  found  in  every  bouse,  may  be  put  into 
a tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  given  to  tho  patient ; or  a 
scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  distilled  water  ; or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  any  distilled  water,  as  cinnamon,  may 
be  drunk  by  the  patient,  and  the  disposition  to  vomit  encou- 
raged by  tickling  the  tliroat  with  a feather,  and  pressing  on 
the  pit  of  (he  stomach.  Neither  ipecacuanha  nor  tsiitar 
emetic  should  be  giyen,  os  their  action  is  always  preceded  hy 
much  nausea,  during  which  tlie  absorption  of  tne  poison  is 
often  facilitaUMl. 

Where  tho  |K)ison  is  of  a corrosive  or  irritant  nature,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  vomit- 
ing, it  is  in  general  advisable  to  adopt  tho  second  rule,  and 
ulleinpt  to  prevent  or  limit  its  local,  and  thereby  its  remote, 
cffoctM.  To  accomplish  this,  wo  must  ascertain  what  the 
poisonous  substance  was  from  which  the  patient  is  siifTering, 
and  must  also  know  how  it  acts,  os  upon  this  depends  the 
success  of  our  treatment.  The  objects  wo  roust  have  in 
view  ore  either  to  dilute,  and  so  weaken  it ; to  supply  from 
an  external  aource  the  particular  principle,  which  the  poison 
would  abstract  from  the  coats  of  the  sUwach : or  hy  adilin^r 
something  to  it,  so  change  its  nature  as  to  render  it  com- 
paratively or  altogether  haniiless,  which  lost  will  always  bo 
effected  if  we  can  succeed  in  forming  an  ins<.»luble  com^iound. 
Tho  first  may  be  done  by  giving  plenty  of  warm  water;  and 
when  we  know  the  particular  poison,  if  the  warm  water  can 
lie  made  the  vehicle  of  an  antiilote,  the  second  or  thinl  object 
will  also  be  ensured.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  has 
lieen  swallowed,  add  to  tne  water,  chalk,  magnesia,  or  soup  ; 
the  chalk  will  make,  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
being  insoluble,  will  do  no  harm,  while  with  the  magnesia 
the  acid  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and 
with  the  soap  sulphate  of  potash,  both  of  which  are  pUr^'a- 
tive  salts,  and  will,  by  their  action  on  the  bowels,  assist  in 
Icsstming  the  inflammation  caused  bv  the  poison  before  it 
was  decomposed.  So  when  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  leuil) 
is  swallows,  by*  giving  Epsom  salts  We  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  will  be  discharged  hy  the  bowels, 
operated  upon  by  the  magnesia,  w hich  has  be<’n  freerl  from 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloride)  of 
mercury  alistracts  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  the  albu- 
men w hich  they  cuatain,  by  w hich  it  is  converted  into  proto- 
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chloride,  or  calomel ; now,  if  by  piving  white  of  egp,  which 
is  pure  albumen,  wo  supply  it  with  the  principle  which  it 
would  otherwise  obtain  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  we 
shall  preserve  these  entire. 

Such  means,  then,  are  antidotes,  properly  speaking  ; for 
tho  means  by  which  the  secondary  or  remote  etfucts  are  to 
bo  combated,  deserve  rather  to  be  termed  counter^poisons. 
The  counter-poisoni  aro  of  no  small  value  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  the  corrosi\'o  and  irritant,  while  they  aro  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic poisons.  To  administer  these  appropriately,  we  must 
know  which  of  the  vital  organs  the  poison  most  speedily 
affects.  When  it  affects  the  heart,  (he  symptoms  greatly 
resemble  syncope  (or  fainting),  and  as  such  poisons  are  the 
most  dangerous,  agents  wbi(^  act  as  rapidly  as  the  poisons 
are  alone  to  be  trusted  to:  such  agents  are  to  bo  found 
omong  the  diShsible  stimuli,  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  i.  e. 
smelling  salts,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  dissolved  in  water 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  warm  brandy  and  water,  &c. 
Where  it  chielly  affects  the  spinal  mairow,  there  occur 
ftltasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing ; and  when  the  brain, 
tliere  is  partial  or  complete  insensibility  (coma),  often  with, 
at  first,  full  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  laborious  breatliing,  re- 
sembling apoplexy.  In  such  a state  of  affairs,  artiOcial 
respiration,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent 
administration  of  coflee  or  vinegar,  greatly  contribute  to  save 
tlic  patient. 

We  have  not  spoken  here  of  gaseous  poisons,  which 
would  load  to  uimect>ssary  details.  They  act  either  by  ex- 
cluding the  common  atmospheric  air,  in  which  cose  removal 
into  pure  air  is  required ; or  by  producing  inflammation, 
like  the  irritant,  or  oppression  of  tho  brain,  like  tho  nar- 
cotic |>oisous,  and  are  to  bo  combated  on  similar  principles. 
It  will  bo  mure  useful  to  append  a list  of  the  poisons 
which  act  on  tho  brain,  and  or  those  which  act  on  the  heart. 
Of  poiaons  which  act  upon  tho  brain,  the  most  cummon  are 
akohol,  1.  «.  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  henliane,  hemlock, 
catuplior,  and  the  cs.scntial  oil  of  almuuih<.  and  of  tobacco.  Of 
those  acting  on  the  heart,  Uie  chief  are.  infusion  of  tobacco, 
and  large  duscs  of  prussic  acid,  hixglove,  strychnia  (prin- 
ciple of  nux  vomica),  oxalic  acid,  arKcnic,  preparations 
or  salts  of  antimony  and  of  baryta,  and  sevciai  animal 
(HitKons. 

From  what  has  been  said  nn  this  subject,  tho  great  neces- 
sity of  an  acquaintance  with  it  roust  be  sutficicntly  clear, 
nut  only  to  insure  our  doing  right,  but  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  wrung.  By  administering  an  ill-timed  antidote  (as 
wo  conceive  it  to  be),  we  oflen  hasten  the  fatal  event:  as 
whore  vinegar  is  given  when  opium  has  been  swallowed, 
before  it  has  lioon  cjecteil  from  the  stomach;  and  by  thn>w- 
ing  tobacco  smoke  into  tho  l>oweU  of  a persrjn  apiiarcnlly 
drowned,  wc  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  life  whicn  might 
have  sutHued  to  reanimate  him  hut  fur  such  injudicious 
iiitcrforemx;. 

It  is  to  bo  ho|)0(l  that  more  just  principles  of  treatment 
will  be  diffused  among  the  people,  as  well  as  among  medical 
men.  by  which  many  lives  may  be  preserved  to  their  fami- 
lies and  to  tile  community.  [See  Poisons.] 


9tkrr  Coin,  Bril»h  Moseun. 

ANTl'GONUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a Macedonian  by  birth,  who  took  a leading  part  in  (ho  scramble 
for  kingdoms  which  ensued  among  that  prince  s generals 
after  his  death,  h.c.  323.  From  that  time  till  his  own  death, 
H.c.  .301,  tlie  history  of  Antigonus  is  in  great  measure  the 
political  history  of  western  Asia.  It  comprises  a lung  and 
intricate  series  of  wars,  in  which  extensive  provinces  rapidly 
changed  their  masters;  but  it  is  chielly  interesting  as  connect- 
ing the  rise  of  the  two  great  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleucidm  with  the  establisnment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire iu  the  east. 


For  the  immediate  consequences  of  Alexander’s  death, 
we  refer  to  Antipater  and  Perhiccas.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  provinces,  or  satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedo- 
nian otticers,  Antigonus  received  the  greater  Phrjgia. 
Lycia,  and  Pamplulia.  But  os  soon  as  Penlitcas  conceived 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  the  real  master  of  all  the 
Mai^onian  conquests,  ho  sought  tho  ruin  of  Antigonus,  as 
the  most  likely  {lerson  to  thwart  his  views.  Antigoniis 
saw  his  danger,  and  fled  with  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  to 
Antipater.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  tho  short  contest  which  ensued  between  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  chieflain : but  Antipater,  on  making  a 
fresh  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  added  Susiana  to 
Phrygia  and  Lvcia,  which  Antigonus  already  held,  (wc  Hud 
no  mention  of  Wropbylia  in  the  second  division,)  and  de- 
clared him  general  of  tho  king’s  forC4?s  in  Asia,  with  a special 
commission  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumcncs,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  satrap  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia, who  had  espoused  tho  port;*  of  Pcnliccas,  and  still 
refused  to  osknowledge  Antipater  os  protector.  Antigonus 
gained  a victory  over  him  by  bribing  one  of  his  chief  onieers 
to  desert  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Eumcncs,  unable  to  keep  tho 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  tho  strong  fortress  of  Nora ; and 
his  aiUagonUt,  oAer  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  roun<! 
him,  and  leaving  a sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
marched  into  Pisidia,  and  soon  overthrew  Alreias.  the  bro- 
ther, ond  Attalus,  tho  brother-in-law  of  Penliccas,  tho  only 
persons  except  Eumenes  now  openly  hostile  to  Antipater. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  since  Diodorus,  os  our  copies  now  stand,  pasi^;s  at 
once  from  b.c.  322  to  319,  omitting  to  murk  the  intervening 
years.  But  the  expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Alcetas  is 
laocil  by  him  in  the  latter  half  of  319  ; and  his  arrival  in 
facedonia  may  be  determined  to  tlic  banning  of  321,  in 
which  year  Perdiccas  died.  If  Ibercroro  wo  supp^  that 
the  winter  of  321-29  wus  spent  in  arranging  afiairs  U|miii 
Antipater's  accession  to  the  regency,  and  that  Antigonu.s 
commenced  his  operations  against  Eumenes  in  329,  two 
years  will  be  left  for  those  operations,  for  the  proceedings 
against  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  and  for  tho  siege  of  Norn, 
which  ended  after  the  death  of  Antipator,  ami  therefore  in 
the  course  of  3111.  This  seems  more  time  than  these  trans- 
actions require. 

Antigonus,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antipator,  began  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Asia.  For  this  undertaking  he  wa.s  nualifled,  not  only  by 
his  talents  and  skill  in  war,  in  which  he  was  inferior  to 
none  of  the  generals  trained  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  also  by  tho  |K>!<.Hcsstoii  of  four  pnn  inces  and  a powerful 
army  of  60,090  foot,  1 0,990  horse,  and  30  elephants,  and  by 
tho  commission  of  the  late  regent  Antipatcr,  constituting 
him  general  of  the  royal  forces.  Tins,  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  might  be  considered  almost  as  good  a w*nmuit 
as  any  derived  from  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxanc,  who, 
under  tlic  tutelage  of  his  grandmother  Olympias,  had  now 
noniinally  succeciled  Arrhids^us  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Considering  it  of  high  consequence  to  gain  over  Eumenes, 
he  sent  the  most  flattering  invitations  to  that  gener.T). 
while  still  cooped  up  in  Nora;  and  Eumenes  so  far  as- 
sented to  his  terms  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him, 
conjointly  with  Olympias  and  the  children  of  Alexander. 
Meanwhile  he  expelled  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Ilclles- 
pontinc  Phrvgia,  or  Mysia,  from  their  provinces,  and  took 
possession  of  Ephesus,  and  of  four  ships  laden  with  600 
talents  of  silver,  on  their  way  to  Macedonia. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe  favoured  his  views.  Cos- 
sander,  son  of  Antipater,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  sta- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  his  father,  sought,  by  tho  ossistniicc 
of  Antigimus,  to  supplant  Polyspcrchon,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tecUirute.  This  Antigonus  readily  promised,  hoping  tnat. 
while  tho  attention  of  the  government  at  home  was  dis- 
tracte<l  hy  these  contests,  he  should  ea.vilv  estoblish  liis 
own  power  in  Asia.  But  ho  found  a formidable  enemy  in 
Eumenes,  who  wa.s  no  sooner  at  large  than  a considerable 
body  of  his  Cappadocian  friends  and  fullhwcrs  collected  round 
him ; and  receiving  from  Olympias  and  Polysperchon  a large 
sum  of  money,  with  the  command  of  3990  of  the  Argyr- 
ospido!,  or  .Silver-shields,  a select  body  of  Macedonian 
veterans,  with  the  commission  of  imperial  general  in  all 
Asia,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  support  of  the  n>)al 
authority,  lie  soon  collected  a strong  army  ; but,  unable  to 
make  head  against  Antigonus,  he  r<;treated  tlirnugh  Cilicia 
and  Cirle-Sy  ria  into  Babylonia,  whore  he  wintered  in  3 1 7-fl, 
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The  followinj?  Rummer  wrr  spent  by  the  contondinc 
generals  in  a scries  of  inarches  in  Persia  and  Media : An* 
tigonus  being  supported  by  Pjthon,  satrap  of  Media,  and 
Seleucus,  satrap  of  Babylonia;  Eumoncs  by  the  satraps  of 
the  upper  provinces,  as  lliey  were  called,  lying  to  the  north, 
and  towards  India,  who  were  united  by  a common  fear  of 
Python.  After  a doubtful  campaign,  closed  by  an  inde- 
cisive battle,  in  which  the  fortune  of  war  preponderated  on 
the  whole  against  Antigonus,  the  armies  separated  ; Anti- 
gonus  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Gamarga,  or  Gada- 
uiala,  in  Media,  Eumcnes  in  Gabiene.  A district  of  nine 
days’  journey  separated  the  two.  Crossing  this  by  a forced 
march  in  mid-winter.  Antigonus  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
enemy ; but  his  wary  adversary'  was  not  off  his  guard.  A 

fiiU'hed  battle  ensued,  which  in  the  critical  moment  was 
ost  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  one  of  Eumcnes* 
officers,  and  on  the  next  day  that  brave  and  faithful  general 
was  delivcrcil  up  bound  to  Antigonus  by  the  Argyraspid®. 
This  completed  the  ruin  of  the  royal  party  in  Asia,  which 
Kumenes  alone  upheld,  (b.c.  315,  early.) 

Antigonus  returned  to  Media,  and  went  into  winter- 
quarters  near  Ecbatana.  He  made  a savage  use  of  his 
viclorj  , putting  to  death  several  offieen  whom  he  knew  to 
be  ill-'affectcd  towards  himself.  Eumcnes  ho  retained  some 
time  in  prison,  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  his  services; 
but  finally  apprehension,  or  the  importunity  of  his  Mace- 
donian followers,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent  to  that  great 
general's  death.  His  friemU  now  began  to  experience  how 
much  more  ambition  weighed  with  him  than  gratitude. 
Python,  satrap  of  Media,  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy, 
another  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  Alexander's  officers. 
On  (juiUing  Media,  he  directed  bis  march  towards  Susa ; 
the  citadel  of  which  containing  treasures  stored  there  by 
Alexander,  to  the  amount  of  15,000  talents,  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  order  of  Seleucus ; in  addition  to  which  he  had 
ainass^  10.000  talents  in  gifts  and  valuable  booty  in  Media 
and  elsewhere.  Returning  towards  the  Mediterranean 
through  Babylonia,  ho  took  occasion  to  Quarrel  with  Seleu- 
cus. o?  whom  he  required  an  account  of  tno  revenues  of  his 
pronnoe.  The  Babylonian  satrap  declined  to  render  it 
alleging  that  he  held  the  government  as  a free  gilt  from 
the  Macedonians,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  life 
of  Alexander ; and  indeed  his  title,  and  that  of  Antigonus, 
to  their  respective  dominions,  stood  on  the  same  ground. 
But  finding  that  his  dangerous  ally  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit this  answer,  and  warned  by  the  fate  of  Python,  Seleucus 
lictl  betimes  to  Egypt;  seeking  to  engage  Ptolemy  in  a 
combination  af^nst  Antigonus,  who  now  aimed  openly  at 
uniting  all  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  nimsclf. 

Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  goveniorof  Thrace,  readily 
joined  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  to  check  the  nower  of 
their  dangerous  rival ; and  in  omeert  they  sent  aemands 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  be  granted,  requiring  him 
to  resign  Cappadocia  and  Lycia  to  Cassander,  HcUcspon- 
tino  Phrygia  to  Lysimachus.  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  and  Baby- 
lonia to  8eleucu.s;  and  to  divide  with  them  the  ample  trea- 
sures which  bo  had  acquired  in  the  war  against  Eumencs. 
Antigonus  replied  by  menaces  against  Ptolemy,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  gain 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  his  party,  and  dUpatcheil  Arist^c- 
mus  the  Milesian  into  Peloponnesus  to  raise  soUUers,  and 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Pulysperchon  ; who,  having  lately 
been  the  common  enemy  of  Chssander  and  himself,  was  now 
united  to  him  by  their  common  jealousy  of  Cassander. 
Aristoderous  succeeded  in  both  his  objects  Meanwhile 
Antigonus  had  been  diligently  employed  m Pluenicia  in 
building  ships,  the  chief  naval  power  of  the  Mediterranean  , 
l>cing  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  is  said  by  Diodorus 
that  HQOO  men  were  employed  in  felling  and  sawing  timber 
in  Mount  Libanus:  and  Antigonus  Iwldly  declared,  that 
before  the  summer  was  o^er,  (b.c.  314.)  he  would  com- 
mand tlio  sea  with  a fleet  of  500vessoU.  In  that  sum- 
mer. the  Rhodian  tloet  in  his  service  ha«l  been  defeated 
by  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant  on  the  const  of  Cilicia ; but  this 
luisrortunc  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  success 
in  Syria,  where  the  strong  cities  of  Joppa,  Giuo,  and  Tyro 
fell  into  his  hamls.  He  then  left  his  son  Demetrius,  sur- 
named  Poliorcetes,  or  Taker  of  Cities,  a young  man  of  high 
ptotnisc,  to  command  in  Syria,  and  himself  repaired  to  tho 
wesiom  roast  of  Asia,  In  the  winter  of  31-1-3.  During  tho 
next  vear,  tho  greater  part  of  Curia  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
bo  was  fiirthcr  ocvupii^  in  exriting  the  Thracian  tribes  to 
auuoy  Lysimachus,  and  in  forming  a parly  in  Grccuo  agaiiwt 


Cassander.  In  that,  and  in  the  fulU^ing  year,  most  of 
Peloponnesus,  EuUen,  Thebes,  and  llic  greater  part  of 
Pbocis  and  Lucris.  were  gaim.'d  to  Ills  alliance  ; and  a pru- 
dent appearance  of  miKleratiun  in  re-citablishing,  as  indo- 
pcndcitt  states,  the  cities  from  which  be  expelled  Cassander's 
garrisons,  added  greatly  to  the  good  feeling  entertained 
wants  him.  These  successes,  however,  were  clouded  by  the 
ill-fortune  of  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  a 
great  battle  at  Gaza,  in  consequence  of  which  the  coast  of 
Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon,  returned  into  the  victor's  possession 
(h.c.  312,  after  midsummer).  Seleucus,  encouraged  b)  this 
success  of  his  ally,  and  trusting  to  his  popularity  among  bis 
former  subjects,  returned  to  Babylonia  with  only  20UU  fol- 
lowers, and  with  that  small  furve  regained  possession  of 
bis  satrapy.  From  this  time  the  ®ra  of  the  Seleucidae 
commences.  Tlie  fortunes  iif  Antigonus  were  restored, 
partly  by  a victor)'  gaiiieil  by  Demetrius  over  one  of  IHo- 
lemy  s lieutenants,  and  partly  by  hia  own  return  to  Syriu, 
upon  which  Ptolemy,  unw  illing  to  riak  all  in  a pitched  battlu 
against  so  able  a general  supported  by  a superior  army,  fell 
back  into  Egypt.  Antigonus  then  employed  his  son  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  take  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the  Naba 
tbscan  Arabs.  This  place,  of  which  a \ery  curious  ami 
interesting  account  has  l>cen  published  by  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles,  lies  about  (Iffy  miles  in  a soutb-westcrly  direo 
tion  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  then  a 
caravan  station  and  a great  depot  of  Arabian  merchandise 
the  hope  of  plunder  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  enterprise.  Demetrius  failed  in  this  project,  and  also  in 
an  attempt  toexpel  Seleucus  from  Bab)lonio,  u.c.Sil.  A 
peace  was  concluded  between  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  und 
Ptolemy, on  the  one  part,  und  Antigonus  on  the  otlier,  upon 
condition  that  Cassander  should  be  president  (<rrpon;y6£)  of 
Europe  until  the  nominal  king,  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  by  Roxana,  attained  his  majority;  and  that 
the  other  parties  should  remain  in  possession  of  what  tliey 
each  had ; and  that  the  Grecian  cities  should  be  free. 

Wo  may  here  brieffy  trace  tho  hislor)’  of  the  royal  family  of 
Macedon  up  to  this  time.  After  Anlipater's  death,  Pulysper- 
chon hrou^t  forward  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  sup- 
ported by  (Jlyropias,  as  a rival  to  Arrhidmus.  Arrhidonis  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Olynipias,  who  put  him  to  death.  H.C.  31  7. 
In  the  following  year,  Olympias  l^ing  taken  prisuner.  toge- 
ther with  Roxana  and  her  son.  suffered  the  same  fate  at  ihe 
hands  of  Cassander,  who  reiaimxl  tho  young  king  and  his 
mother  in  close  custody.  On  the  conclusion  of  tins  peace, 
he  added  the  murder  of  them  both  to  the  long  list  of  Uagrant 
iniquities  which  pollute  tliis  history,  moved  partly  by  the 
fear  that  tho  Macedonians  would  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  Alexander's  son,  partly  by  the  desire  of  obviating 
that  article  which  provided  tliat  his  own  government  should 
expire  when  the  young  prince  came  of  age.  Two  only  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  now  remained.  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alexander  by  Barsinc,  (see  ALxxANOuk,)  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Polysperchon  as  a claimant  to  tho  crown ; hut  his 
treacherous  guardian  was  bribed  to  murder  him  by  Ca»- 
Sander  (b.c.  3U9).  Somewhat  later,  Cleopatra.  Alexander's 
sister,  having  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy, 
was  secretly  poison^  by  Antigonus,  who  durst  neither 
detain  her  forcibly  at  Sardes,  her  place  of  residence,  nor 
was  willing  to  let  her  go  to  Egy’pt,  to  strengthen  Ptolemy 
by  her  claim  to  the  succession.  Thus  was  the  house  uf 
rhilip  and  Alexander  cut  off  root  and  branch,  not  reaching 
even  to  the  fourth  generation.  * and  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  hands  of  kucIi  as  thought  U|Hm  nothing  less  than  the 
execution  of  God's  justii«.  due  unto  the  cruelty  of  these 
powerful,  but  merciless,  princes.  Wherefore  the  ambitious 
trames,  erecteil  by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wicked  foundations 
of  innocent  blood,  were  soon  after  cast  down,  overw  helmin|? 
themselves  or  their  children  with  the  ruins,  as  the  sequel 
will  declare.'  (Raleigh,  Hutory  qf  the  fVorld.) 

To  return  to  tho  order  of  events:  the  alliance  did  not  lost 
more  than  a year,  and  Ptolemy  was  tire  first  openly  to  break 
it,  alleging  that  Antigonus  had  transgressod  the  conditions 
by  interfering  with  the  Grecian  cilios.  During  the  yeanj 
310,  309,  308,  hostnities  continued,  without  any  marked 
events,  but  somewhat  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  Ptolemy.  Jn 
June,  307,  Demetrius,  being  sent  to  (Greece  by  his  father 
with  a powerful  fleet  to  set  free  the  Grecian  cities  which 
were  still  held  by  Cassander,  np|>enrcd  before  the  I’irxcua, 
and  liaving  made  himself  master  of  that  important  place, 
was  gladly  enleiiaiued  ns  a friend  by  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  ho  guaranteed  the  mdepeudeuee  of  their  btute. 
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lie  oomple1e<l  their  dcUvoranoc  hy  liesicfpns  and  dcmolUh- 
ini;  the  t'orlinc<l  )H)rt  and  suburb  of  Munyebia,  vrhk'h  the 
Macedonians  had  use^l  as  a ettudej  to  bold  Athens  in  sub- 
jection. He  thus  restored  the  doin<wracy,  Hfteon  years  after 
it  had  been  |iut  down  by  Anlipater,  at  tho  end  of  tbc  Laniian 
war.  ExlravaK'ant  honoun  were  paid  to  blm  and  to  Anti- 
fT>nus  on  this  occasion.  Gilded  statues  wore  orectod  to 
them  near  th«ts<>  of  Harmodiut  and  Aristof^iton ; golden 
crowns  were  voted  to  them  ; tlwy  were  worsltippod  as  deities ; 
and  two  new  wards  were  added  to  the  ten  uxistin^^  ones,  aiicl 
called  after  their  names.  Demetrius  also  took  Mc^ara, 
which  was  hehl  by  Cassander;  but  he  w*us  ha.stily  recalled 
to  Asia,  to  make  head  af^inst  Ptolemy.  Ho  f^ined  all 
('yprus  to  his  father's  cause,  first  defeating  Ptolemy's  lieu- 
tenant by  land,  and  then  Ptolemy  himself,  who  came  with  a 
great  fleet  to  relieve  the  island,  by  sea.  n.c.  306.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  success,  which  was  expected  to  bring  forth 
more  important  conseaucnces  than  the  event  proved,  An- 
tigonus  assumed  the  diadem,  the  ensign  of  regal  dignity 
in  Persia,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ptolemy,  lAsimachus,  Seloucus,  and  Cassander. 
Ill  this  year,  Antigonus  founded  the  city  of  Antigonio*  in 
Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.  [See  Antidcrbia.] 

In  the  following  year,  305.  Antigonus  invaded  Egypt 
with  a powerful  army  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  fleet  being 
cummandefl  by  Demetrius.  But  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
were  so  stron^^y  fortifie<l,  that  no  entrance  could  be  forced 
by  sea : the  army  could  do  nothing  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet : and  Antigonus  was  oblige<l  to  return  to 
Syria,  with  somo  loss,  and  no  glory.  In  304  he  turned 
against  Rhodes,  which,  after  flourishing  in  n neutral  state 
for  several  years,  now  found  itself  obliged  to  embrace  his 
cause,  or  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  The  Rhodians  resisted 
bravely,  and  though  pressed  by  Demetrius  with  his  utmost 
skill  and  vigour,  held  out  for  a year ; at  the  end  of  which 
Antigonus  required  bis  son  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
lie  could  with  the  besieged,  and  repair  to  Greece,  where 
Cassander,  during  his  ab^nce,  hail  regained  much  power. 
Demetrius  found  no  difficulty  in  replacing  things  on  their 
former  footing.  Cassander  was  driven  beyond  Thermo- 
pyloD  (b.c.  303),  his  garrisons  were  expelled  from  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  other  important  places,  and  Demetrius  as- 
sembled a general  council  at  the  Isthmus,  at  which  ho  was 
chosen  captain-general  of  Greece.  Cassander,  alarmed  at 
the  turn  which  things  were  taking,  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude peace  with  Antigonus ; but  Ibiling  in  this,  he  en- 
gaged Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  and  Relcucus,  who  felt  that 
if  Antigonus  should  gain  possession  of  Mactnlonia,  their 
own  safety  would  be  endangered,  to  make  a diversion  by 
invading  Asia  Minor.  This  was  done  by  Lysimachus, 
B.c.  .102.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not 
force  him  to  battle ; and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
the  arrival  of  Selcucus  from  Upper  Asia,  the  three  kings 
went  into  winter  qvu^rters.  In  the  spring,  Antigonus 
recalled  Demetrius  from  Greece.  About  August  301,  the 
armies  met  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia;  they  were  well  matched 
both  in  number  and  in  the  qualities  of  Uicir  generals,  of 
whom  Lysimachus,  Sclcucus,  and  Antigonus,  hod  all 
acquired  experience  and  fame  under  Alexander,  while 
Demetrius,  though  young,  had  gained  high  reputation  in  his 
varied  services  by  sea  and  land.  Antigonus  had  about 
70,000  foot,  1 0,000  horse,  and  75  elephants.  Tho  allied 
kings  mustered  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse,  with  400  ele- 
phants, and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus,  grown  old  in 
arms  and  success,  and  commonly  most  cheerful  before  the 
hour  of  battle,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  haunted 
by  apprehensions  of  misfortune.  The  battle  was  lost,  owing 
m part  to  tho  impetuosity  of  Demetrius,  who  charged  and 
routed  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ; and  pursuing  him 
too  eagerly,  rave  opportunity  to  Seleucus  to  interpe^  his 
elephants  ana  cavalry  between  his  own  victonous  division 
and  the  main  body  of  his  father's  army.  Antigonus  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  replying  to  tliose  who  counselled  him 
to  fly,  ' Demetrius  will  come  and  help  me.’  Ho  was  slain, 
his  army  was  routed,  and  Demetrius  Ued  into  Greece. 

Thus  perished  Antigonus,  at  the  ago  uf  81,  leaving  the 
character  of  a brave,  able,  and  successful  soldier,  a faithl^a, 
roerciless,  insatiable,  and  insolent  man.  His  best  qualities 
were  to  bo  found  in  tho  private  relations  of  life,  cspwially 
m his  cordial  afi'ection  and  full  confidence  towards  ids  heir 
Demetrius.  Tlie  empire,  which  he  had  spent  so  much 
.labour  and  blood  to  consolidate,  was  divided  among  the 
vicUurs  [see  Sklkucus],  and  his  son,  after  experiencing 


many  revolutions  of  fortune,  died  in  captivity.  The  fortunes 
of  the  house  were  partially  revived  in 
ANTPGONUS  GOIsAT*AS,  so  named  from  being 
Imrn  at  Goni,  or  Gounos  (Slrab.  p.  440.).  in  Thcskalv,  mm 
of  Demetrius  PoHorcctes.  After  Uie  death  of  his  father, 
there  were  various  claimants  to  the  Macedonian  ^mme, 
which  was  finally  seized  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Antiranus  <b.c.  281).  Ceraunus  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Gauls.  After  tho  great  overthrow  of 
the  barbarians  in  Thessaly,  Antigonus  defeated  another 
division  of  them  in  Macedonia,  and  soon  after  gained 
possession  of  hU  Internal  kingdom,  B C.  277,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Antiochus  ; whose  sister,  Philo,  he  soon  after 
married.  Ho  wa.s  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  the  cele- 
brated Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  272,  and  fled  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where,  like  his  father,  ho  possessed  a powerful 
interest.  On  tlie  death  of  Pyrrhus  before  Argos,  fn  271, 
he  recovered  Ma(‘e<lonia;  but  was  again  expelled  by  Alex- 
ander, son  uf  Pyrrhus,  and  reinstated  by  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  be  held  his  own 
dominions  in  ^ce ; but  he  was  continually  employed  in 
extending  his  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  both  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  was  brought  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Arhsan  league.  [See  AratiIs.]  He  died  B.c.  243,  or 
239  (Clinton),  leaving  a son,  Demetrius  II.,  who  reigned 
ten  years. 

ANTl'GONUS  DOSON  (about  to  give),  so  named, 
because  his  promises  were  more  readv  than  his  performance, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a bemotrius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  and  of  course  the  brother  of 
Antigonus  Gonutas.  Being  appointed  guardian  to  Philip, 
the  infant  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  he  was  eddied  to,  or  u.surpcd 
the  throne,  b.c.  229 ; but  ho  acted  the  part  of  a kind  of 

firoteclor  to  Philip,  wtio  succccflcd  him.  He  enlarged  the 
imits  of  tho  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  took  an  important 
share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  for  the  most  part  in  concert  with 
Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league.  [See  Aratus,  and  Clko- 
UKNR.v.]  He  died  b.c.  221  (Feb.  220.  Clinton),  regretted 
by  the  friends  of  Macedonia,  and  leaving  a fairer  character 
than  belonged  to  most  of  the  princes  uf  that  age. 

ANTPGONUS  CARYSTIUS,  probably  a native  of 
Carystus  in  Eubma,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a work,  in- 
titled  a Collection  of  Wonderful  Hitloriet  f lirro^iwv 

n’viyvy})).  Antigonus  is  generally  si^iwschI  to  have 
lived  in  the  age  of  Ploleroy  II.  of  EjO'pt*  This  cullcction, 
which  on  the  whede  is  of  ver)'  little  vmuo,  was  last  edited  by 
J.  Beckmann,  Leipzig,  quarto,  with  a coromentar}*. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Caribbcc  Islands.  Tho  town  of 
Saint  John,  the  capital  of  tlio  island.  U in  17^  lU^  N.  lau, 
and  Cl*57' W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1493,  and  was  naroe<l  bv  him  after  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  do  la  Antigua,  in  Seville. 

Tlie  first  seulcmcnt  that  was  mode  on  Antigua  was  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1632.  ThirU’  years  from  that  time 
tho  island  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Dird  Willoughby ; 
in  1666,  it  was  invaded  by  a French  force,  which  laid 
waste  all  the  settlements.  A few  )cars  afterwards  Antigua 
was  again  settled  by  Colonel  Cudringtun,  w ho  was  appointed 
its  governor,  and  whose  family  still  possesses  considerable 
estates  on  the  island. 

Antigua  U about  twenty-one  miles  lung,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  samo  breadth.  Tlie  land  in  ruUivalion  amounts  to 
59,623  acres.  Rather  more  than  half  of  this  area  is  occu- 
pied by  sugar  plantations,  the  remainder  being  empluved 
for  raising  provisions.  In  1832,  there  were  exportou  from 
tlie  colony  c<|ual  to  11,010  hogslicads  of  sugar,  7342  pun- 
cheons of  molas.ses,  and  1218  puncheons  of  rum.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but 
its  cultivation  is  now  discontinued.  Two  descriptions  of 
soil  are  prevalent  in  the  island  ; one  a rich  black  mould  on 
a substratum  of  clay ; the  other  a stiff  clay  on  a substratum 
of  marl,  which  is  nut  so  fertile  as  ftio  former  dcM'riplion 
of  soil.  It  contains  a large  proportion  of  level  land,  and  is 
not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  shore  is  in  general 
rocky,  end  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  it 
dillicuU  to  approach,  but  there  are  several  excellent  har- 
bours, in  one  of  which— English  Harbour,  situated  un  the 
south  side  of  the  island — is  a duck-yard  belonging  to  govorn- 
mont,  with  every  conv*euience  for  careening  and  repairing 
vessels : this  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
ships  in  the  British  navv',  and  liere,  during  the  war,  the 
kind's  ships  on  the  West  India  atatioD  were  usually  moored 
during  the  burzicane  months. 
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Tlic  inlaru)  docs  not  contain  a tiinglo  river,  ami  the  fow 
inconsidc-mUlc  springs  it  haii  arc  &o  brucklAi.  tliat  the 
inhabitants  are  fon'cd  to  coHcct  rain-water,  ami  preserve  it 
in  cUterns  for  ilomestir  use.  It  was  probably  uwing;  tu 
this  (leflciency  that  Antigua  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
Caribbs,  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  that  the  scttle- 
raent  of  it  by  Europeans  proceeded  for  a long  time  but 
verv  slowly.  Tl>e  island  U now  divided  into  six  parishes, 
earl)  of  wmch  has  a town  or  village,  and  eleven  districts. 
It  contains  six  churches,  the  same  number  of  chapels,  and 
nine  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters.  Thu  Moravian  United  Brethrun  have  an 
(Mitablishnient  on  the  island  fur  communicating  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slaves. 

The  town  of  Saint  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Kdand,  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  dcfendeil  by  a fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  horbuur. 
The  town  i.s  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  its  streets  are  in 
some  port.s  very  steep.  Tliis  town  is  considered  to  lie  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Inward  Islands ; it  is  exposed 
to  the  .sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entranro 
much  contracted  by  a reef,  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  in  four  to  flve  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of 
Purhatn,  built  on  the  south  side  of  a spacious  hsrlHiur, 
which,  however,  has  not  depth  of  water  sutlicient  for  largo 
vessels.  A lilllo  island,  called  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  tlie 
west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parhnm  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harliour  is  to  the  we«twanl  of  English  Ilarlxmr,  already  men- 
tioned. The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side 
of  this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a battery  on  an  islet 
within,  and  offords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six 
fathoms  of  water.  Fire  Islands  Harbour,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  a large  harbour  so  called  from  five  remark- 
able islets,  which  lie  nt^rly  in  a line  from  east  to  west  about 
half  a mile  off  the  ^voint  on  its  south  si<le. 

The  executive  gi)vemracnt  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St. 
(■hrislophor,  Nevis.  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a bouse  of  assembly  composed  of  tw*enty-four  members, 
who  are  chosen  1>V  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  Tlie  public 
revenue  of  the  colony  amounts  to  about  Ki.OOO/.  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of^ts  exports,  which  are  principally  made  to 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  300,000/.,  employing  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  sail  of  shipping.  Antigua  has  also  a 
considonible  trade  with  the  neightmiiring  British  and  fo- 
reign colonies,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  trade  upwards 
of  300  small  veiu^ls  annually  enter  and  leave  the  different 
ports  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Antigua  comprises  35,714  souls,  of 
whom  5B76  aro  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  and  20,839 
arc  slaves.  It  contains  nineteen  schools,  in  which  about 
1200  children  aro  educated.  In  seven  of  these  schools, 
which  arc  in  the  towns,  about  500  pupils  are  instructed  ac- 
conling  to  the  National  System.  There  are  besides  several 
Sunday  schools,  which  are  numerously  attended;  and  nine 
estate  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
childreii  of  slaves  arc  taught  to  read.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  (1832)  two  laws  were  passed  in  the  colony  of  great 
importance  to  the  black  and  coloured  population;  one  of 
these  is  ‘ an  act  for  relieving  free  coloured  and  black  per- 
sona from  all  political  restraints  and  disabilities,  and  for 
securing  to  them  an  equal  and  unqualified  participation  in 
all  political  rights  and  privileges the  other  is  * on  act  for 
declaring  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  in  criminal 
courts  of  the  island.' 

Antigua  IS  forty-four  miles  east  of  Nevis,  tsventy-flve 
miles  south  of  Barbuda,  and  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Guadaluupc.  (Purdy's  Colombian  Navtgalor;  Alcedo's 
Dictir/nary ; Goi'^mment  Siaiitticai  Tables.) 

ANTILIBANUS.  [.See  Liuanus.] 

ANTILITHICS.  [See  Lithontkryptics.] 

ANTILLES,  a term  applied  to  portions  of  the  West 
India  islands,  but  with  regard  to  its  exact  limitation  geo- 
l^phertt  differ  widely.  Hoffman  confines  it  solely  to  the 
Caribbean  group,  and  says, — ’ they  are  called  the  Antilles 
of  America  (quasi  ante  insula  America),  from  Iving  in 
front  of  Uic  larger  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.*  llochfort 
and  Du  Fertre  explain  the  term  nearly  in  the  same  manner; 
but  D’Anviilc,  quali^ing  it  by  tho  addition  of  the  words 


Greater  and  lA^ssor,  applies  the  former  to  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
(or  Hayti.)  .lamaica,  and  P*wto  Kico,  and  the  latter  to 
Aruba,  Ciirai^oa.  Buen  Ayre,  MurguriU,  and  others  along 
the  coast  of  South  America,  thus  entirely  excluding  the  Ca- 
ribbean group  Some  derive  the  term  from  the  words  Ante 
Has  (Forward  l.slands)  ; whilo  others  assert  that,  in  maps 
constructed  before  tlie  existence  of  a new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assigned  to  a supp<^se(l  coun- 
try westward  of  the  Azores,  and  that  when  Columbus  first 
saw  the  Antilles  he  gave  them  that  name  in  consequence. 
By  a recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  it  appears 
at  least  tliat  tho  word  Antilla  was  applied  to  Cul»  and 
Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  cither  of  the  CuriUiean 
islands  or  the  continent  of  America;  thus  Peter  Martvr, 
who  wrote  his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  c3o- 
lumbus's  return  from  his  first  expedition,  says,  * Iw  gives  it 
out  that  ho  has  discoveretl  llie  island  Ophir,  but  after  care- 
fully considering  tho  world,  as  laid  down  by  cosmographern, 
those  must  be  the  islands  called  AntilUe ; this  island  (of 
which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola.’  It  is  here  pro- 
posed. however,  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Greater  and 
Lesser,  the  former  comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto  Rico ; and  the  latter,  all  the  Canbbran  group, 
with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  This 
definition  of  tho  term  is  now  ado|Ued  by  tho  best  Spani.sli 
authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  its 
independence,  the  islands  are  subject  to  the  following  Eu- 
it)pean  powers : — 

Grbatkk  Amtillss. — England.  Jamaica. 

Sfxtin.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Lssskr  Antu.lks. — England.  Antigua,  Barbadoes.  Bar- 
buda, Anguilla,  Dominica,  Grenada.  Grenadines,  Virgin 
Islands  (part).  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saint 
Lucia.  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad. 

Spain.  Margarita,  Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla, 
Rocca.  Aves. 

Fi-anre.  Guadaloupe.  Martinique,  Marie  Galantc,  AH 
Saints,  Descada,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

Holland.  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin 
(south  part),  Saba,  Saint  Kustanus. 

{Saint  Thomas,  1 part  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Saint  John,  J group. 

Saint  Croix, 

Stceilen.  Saint  Burtholomew. 

Their  geographical  position  is  between  10°  and  23^30' 
N.  lal.  and  Iwtwecn  59*  30'  and  85°  W.  long. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  windward  ond  leeward, 
terms  which  are  purely  conventional,  having  neceso'iirily 
local  reference,  and  differing  with  different  nations  according 
to  the  position  of  their  respective  possessions.  In  English 
maps  the  Caribbean  chain  has  generally  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  windward  and  leeward,  but  this  distinction 
seems  useless  and  improper,  as,  with  reference  to  tlie  trade- 
wind,  the  whole  group  constitutes  the  W’indward  islands, 
and  under  this  appellation  they  aro  now  commonly  all  in- 
cluded, while  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  arc 
called  Inward  islands.  In  short,  the  Antilles  is  but  ano 
ther  name  for  tho  West  Indies  generally,  exclusive  of  the 
Bahamas  ; tho  term  West  Indies  having  been  bestowed  mi 
them  near  the  lime  of  their  discovery  fftm  the  supposition 
of  their  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  treating  of  the  Antilles  as  a 
group,  as  they  differ  sowitfely  in  many  respects;  the  Greater 
appear  to  be  of  primitive  formation,  with  lofty  granitic  moun- 
tains, but  most  of  the  Lesser  exhibit  manifest  proofii  of  their 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  are  still  risible  in  some,  though  no 
volcanoes  have  been  in  active  operation  since  their  discovery. 
They  are  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  memorial  of  ilisastor 
from  this  cause  does  not  exist.  The  memorable  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  on  the  1st  Nov,  1755,  was  felt  in 
these  islands,  the  shock  occurring  four  minutes  later  than  ut 
Lislion. 

Between  August  and  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  islands, 
except  Trinidnil  and  Tobago,  which  lie  farthest  to  the  south, 
are  subject  to  the  most  violent  hurricanes;  the  fur>  of  the 
wind  on  these  occasions  is  inconceivable  by  those  wfio  haio 
not  witnessed  it  Happily,  howe\-er,  these  hurricanes  aro 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  are  net  er  ex|ic- 
ricnccd  except  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  already 
mentioned.  Were  their  visits  more  frequent  these  fertile 
islands  would  soon  be  converted  into  deserts,  since  no  one 
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would  be  willm(^  to  employ  capital  and  Ubonr  for  their  cul* 
tivation  a*ben  every  moment  might  deprive  him  of  the  fruita 
of  hia  induatry. 

The  general  aapect  of  (his  archipelago  is  mountainous : 
the  summits  'of  tiie  elevated  lands  are  sometimespointed 
and  naked,  and  sometimes  rounded  and  wooded.  Tne  vol* 
canio  islands  have  isolated  conical  and  pyramidal  raountainst 
whose  tops  are  often  above  the  clouda  ; their  surface  is  in- 
tersected with  deep  ravines  and  bristled  with  rocks ; the 
soil  is  mostly  argillaceous  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
In  islands  of  such  an  extent  as  the  Greater  Antilles,  har- 
bours exist  on  all  sides : the  coast  of  Cuba  particularly  is 
deeply  indented  with  safe  and  landlocked  ports.  But  among 
the  Caribbean,  the  best  and  generally  the  only  anchorages 
may  be  looked  for  in  bays  on  the  west  or  lee  aide ; the 
greatest  elevations  are  nearer  the  eastern  shore,  which  is 
Md  and  precipitous  and  exposed  to  the  whole  fon*e  of  the 
Atlantic  current,  setting  through  the  various  passages  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  a mile  an  hour ; this  current  is 
more  tamd  towards  the  main,  but  decreasca  in  velocity 
among  the  more  northern  islands.  All  the  Antilles  are 
more  or  less  aurrounded  by,  or  interspersed  with,  coral  forma- 
tions of  reefs  or  islets  called  cayoe  or  keys,  which  render 
the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  There  are  some 
islands  of  calcareous  formation,  probably  with  a volcanic 
base : these  present  undulating  plains,  and  do  not  attain 
half  the  height  of  the  volcanic  mountains:  they  are  but 
scantily  watered  by  small  brooks,  the  soil  is  dry,  with  few 
trees,  but  tho  air  is  more  salubrious.  In  the  Antilles, 
moisture  and  heat  combined  produce  a surprising  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation : the  soil  is  in  general  productive  far 
bevond  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  many  islands 
it  has  been  greatly  impoverithe<l  by  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  tho  proprietors.  These  islands  infested  with  myriads 
of  insects,  mosquitos,  sand-tlies,  &c..  which  are  the  cause 
of  constant  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Caribbean  islands  have  the  appearance  of  a conti- 
nuous chain  ; but  with  a line  of  100  to  130  fathoms,  which  is 
the  greatest  length  commonly  used,  except  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, no  bottom  is  found  between  the  larger  islands  of  the 
group,  nor  on  either  side  east  or  west  of  them. 

The  year,  as  in  most  tropical  climates,  may  be  simply  di- 
vided into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  iret,  yet  suflident 
variation  exists  to  mark  the  four  seasons  of  more  temperate  ' 
regions.  The  spring  may  be  said  to  commence  with  April,  I 
when  a bright  and  l^autifbl  verdure,  with  a rapid  and  luxii-  j 
riant  vegetation,  make  their  appearance  ; and  during  the  I 
month  of  .May,  gentle  showers  (as  compared  with  (lie  autum-  ^ 
nal  rains)  fall  generally  every  day  about  noon  and  break  up 
with  thunder-storms.  From  May  till  October,  the  tmpical 
summer  reigns  in  full  glory  ; and  before  the  sea-breeze  or 
trade-wind  sets  in,  the  heat  is  scarcely  supportable.  This 
refreshing  wind,  whose  advance  is  risible  over  the  sea  for 
some  time  before  it  reaches  the  shore,  begins  between  lu 
and  1 1 in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  with  gre^  regularity,  in- 
creasing in  force  till  about  3 in  the  afternoon,  and  then  dies 
away  entirely  about  sunset.  The  medium  height  of  the 
thermometer  at  this  season  is  about  80^.  Tho  nights  are 
transccndcntly  beautiful  and  tempered  by  a land-wind, 
which  (especially  in  the  mountainous  islands)  blows  gently 
off  the  shore  from  about  10  till  daylight.  With  October 
commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  tho  water  litcrally 
pours  down  in  torrents,  from  60  to  65  cubic  inches  being 
a^ut  the  medium  for  seasonable  years,  but  at  Barbadocs  in 
1754  no  less  than  87’ I cubic  inches  was  ascertained  to 
have  fallen.  This  continues  till  tlic  middle  of  December, 
between  which  time  and  April,  which  is  in  fact  the  winter, 
serene  and  pleasant  weather  prevails  with  a nnluced  tem- 
perature. The  climate,  more  especially  of  tho  Greater  An- 
tilles. is  justly  considered  unhealthy  ; tne  yellow  fever  rages 
as  an  epidemic  with  great  Violence,  and  carries  off  annually 
numbers  of  Europeans,  nor  do  tho  native  negroes  themselves 
altogether  escape  its  faul  effects. 

Most  of  the  islands  produce  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ; 
many  tubacco  and  cocoa : and  some  indigo,  lignum  vitm, 
pimento,  &c.,  which,  with  rum  and  molasses,  constitute 
their  commerce  with  the  mother  countries  ; in  return  they 
take  articles  of  luxury  and  plantation  stores.  The  land 
is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  who  form  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  have  little  communication  with  the 
other  islands  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  returning;  in- 
deed only  very  fast  vessels  can  work  their  way  back  against 
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the  wind  and  current.  The  intercourse  between  themselves 
is  ^rtly  carried  on  in  small  vessels  called  droggert. 

The  Ulands  under  the  British  dominion  have  their  own 
colonial  governments,  consisting  of  an  elective  Icgislutivo 
assembly,  who  enact  all  local  laws  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  uieir  respective  islands,  subject,  however,  to  tho  veto 
of  a governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad  have  no  legislative  assembly,  but  are  administered 
by  resident  governors,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  in  England.  Those  l>clonging  to  foreign 

wers  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states  to  which  they 

long. 

I The  tides  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  vaiy  ing  much  in 
I the  different  islands;  fur  instance,  at  Jamaica  the  rise  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  eight 
inches,  while  at  Trinidad  it  reaches  six  feet  The  flood  Mis 
to  the  ea.stwani.  but  on  the  open  shore  its  effec  ts  are  coun- 
teracted by  the  current  which  sets  through  the  whole  group 
to  the  westward. 

Having  thus  given  a slight  sketch  of  tho  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  this  archipelago,  we  refer  to  other 
parts  of  this  work  fijr  a more  partieulsr  descriphon  of  (ha 
islands  which  compose  the  group.  (Edwards's  liistory  of  tfte 
fVfxt  Indies:  Purdv's  C<domlian  Savigator.) 

ANTILOGARIITHM,  as  used  in  this  country,  means  the 
number  to  the  logarithm.  Thus,  in  Rrigg's  system,  100  is 
the  antilogaritbm  of  2,  because  2 is  the  logarithm  of  100. 
We  liave  introduced  this  term,  because  the  French  Enryrlo- 
peedia,  followed  by  Dr.  Hutton,  have  defined  the  word  to 
mean  what  is  more  usually  called  the  ri)mj>leinent  of  the 
logarithm,  viz.,  the  remainder  produced  by  subtracting  tlio 
logarithm  from  the  next  higher  term  in  the  series,  1,10, 
100,  &c.  This  is  not  the  most  commonly  received  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  country. 

It  is  becoming  usual  to  express  the  number  to  a Ingarithm 
by  writing  tho  logarithm  in  brackets.  There  i.s,  however, 
another  notation  much  more  consistent  with  received  sym- 
bols. In  the  same  manner  as  sin~*x  stands  for  tho  angle 
u'hose  tine  is  x,  log~'x  should  mean  the  number  tchose 
logarithm  iex.  Thus,  wo  might  write  either 
log  100  = 2 
or  100 slog-*  2 

ANTI-MILO.  [SeoMKLO-.] 

ANTIMONY,  a metal  sometimes  called  regnlits  o/nn/i- 
monu  to  distinguish  it  from  crude  aniimony,  the  nan;e  by 
wbirn  the  sulphuret  is  sometimes  calle<I.  Antimony  was 
probably  known  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  : it  orcurs. 
though  rarely,  native,  and  is  generally  procured  from  the 
sulphurch  which  is  the  only  abundont  ore  of  the  metal. 
When  this  is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  tho  sulphur,  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  fur  that  metal,  is  separated  by 
it  from  the  antimony,  which  is  consequently  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Thus  pnx:urcd,  however,  it  is  nut  pure,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  so  by  mixing  it,  when  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  ])en)Xidc  of  anti- 
mony (antimonkacid):  the  oxygen  supplied  by  this,  during 
fusion,  oxidizes  and  separates  the  metals  mixed  with  the 
aniimony.  which  then  remains  in  a pure  state. 

The  properties  of  antimony  are  as  follows ; — it.s  colour  is 
silver  white,  lustre  considerable,  and  the  fracture  fine  lami- 
nated when  pure ; but  tho  antimony  of  commerce  is  broad 
laminated.  When  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it  crystallizes 
in  the  octahedron  or  its  varieties;  it  is  brittle  and  easily 
powdered.  Brisson  states  the  specific  gravity  to  be  6 ■702, 
Dr.  Thomson,  6*436,  and  Hatchett  found  the  antimony  of 
commerce  to  be  6’ 712.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  this 
metal  tarnishes,  but  dues  not  oxidize  ; if  kept  under  water  it 
suffers  no  change  ; at  a red  heat  it  melts,  and,  acconling  to 
Berzelius,  when  subjected  to  a white  heat,  it  volatilizes  and 
distilti.  Ilienanl,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  not  vaporized 
oven  at  sn  intense  white  beat. 

and  Antimony  may  be  combined  in  several  modes 
and  in  different  proportions,  forming  the  protoxide  or  scs- 
quioxide,  tho  deutoxide  or  antimonious  acid,  and  the  ]>er- 
oxido  or  anliroonic  acid.  If  the  metal  be  heated  in  the  open 
air,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  furmod  rising  in  a 
white  vapour,  and  condensing  in  brilliant  while  crx  stnls,  was 
formerly  called  argentine  Jtotrers  of  antimony.  When  the 
heat  is  raised  to  whitenes.s,  and  the  metal  suddenly  stirred, 
it  burns,  producing  the  tame  oxide ; when  al;^  sti^m  is 
passed  over  ignited  antimony  in  a tube,  it  is  decompe^sed 
with  explosion,  oxide  of  antimony  being  formed.  According 
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to  Berzelius,  the  oxido  of  autimouy  obUiuerl  by  the  above 
processes  cousisU  of  nearly 

Three  Htoms  of  oxyjren  8x3*  24  or  l^atom  *12 

Two  atoms  of  antimonv  64x2*128  „ 1 *64 

Atomic  weight  ! 63  Combining  weight  76 
It  is  iheitforo  a sesquioxide.  The  most  convenient  method 
of  pri'])ai  ii>g  this  oxide  is  to  dissolve  sulpUuret  of  antimony, 
reduced  to  powder,  in  muriatic  ncid  ; sulphuretted  b)drogen 
U ovulveil,  and  a colourtcM  solution  of  muriate  or  chloride  of 
antimony  is  obtained;  when  water  is  added  to  ihis.submu* 
riate  of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a very  white 
powder,  from  which  the  muriatic  acid  may  )>e  scpuratc<l  by 
beuiing  it  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  A<ter  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a dingv  white  p<iwdcr  remains,  which  is  the 
protoxide  or  sos<iuuixUie  in  a state  of  purity.  This  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  watur.  but  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
by  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  nntimuiiious  acid. 
Muriatic  acid  alhi)  readily  takes  it  up;  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  bitartrate  of  |>otttdi.  and  tlie  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  octaheilral  crystals,  which  have  boon  long  known 
and  employed  in  modicinc  under  tlie  nanif  of  tartar  emetic^ 
or  iurtunzM  arUtmnNy.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  alkalis, 

fotash.  soda,  and  ammonia ; if  the  subrauriute  precipitatc«l 
y water  be  mixed  with  potash,  a portion  of  the  oxide  is  | 
dissolved,  the  greater  iwrt.  liuwevrr.  diminishes  rapidly  in 
volume,  and  is  reduced  to  a line  greyish  cryisIaUine  powder,  ' 
which  is  a neutral  compound  of  the  oxide  and  potash,  and 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  upi>«ars,  therefore,  Uiat 
this  oxide  acU  as  a base  with  acids,  aud  as  an  acid  with 
some  bases.  It  operates  violently  as  an  emetic,  and  though 
now  seldom  use<l  as  such  by  iuelf,  it  is  the  boAis  of  all 
enictic  antimonial  preparations. 

rfntimomous  Acid.  This  acid,  sometimes  called  drui- 
OTtdr  of  antimony,  maybe  procured  by  oxidizing  antiiiiony 
by  acting  u;>on  it  with  nitric  acid,  this  yielding  oxygen  ; the 
mass  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryneM  aii^  cwlaned.  Its  colour 
IN  white,  but  it  is  yellowish  when  hot.  According  to  Berze- 
lius it  IS  compoeed  of  nearly 

Two  atoms  of  oxygen  8X2*16 

One  atom  of  antimony  = 64 

Atomic  weight  80 

This  acid  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a red  heat ; the 
only  change  which  it  suffers  by  it  is  that  of  being  less 
soluble  in  acids,  and  combining  less  readily  with  bases. 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  not  easily  r^uced  to  the 
metallic  state  as  the  oxide.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  ' 
antimonitet,  as  antimonito  of  potash,  &c. ; if  it  be  fused 
with  this  alkali  the  i^It  formerl  dissolves  in  water,  from 
which  ilie  acids  throw  ilown  a white  precipitate  of  anlimo- 
ninus  acid,  combined  with  water;  in  this  state  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  like  other  acids,  but  if  the  water,  which 
amounts  to  5 • 26  per  cent.,  be  expelled  by  heal,  it  no  longer 
acts  as  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
arid,  but  sligliily  dissrjlved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aniimonites  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts. 

Antimonic  Arid  is  the  peroxide  of  antimony.  This  aeid  is 
prepared  by  healing  ptiwdcred  antimony  in  aqua  regia;  the 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
treated  with  nitric  acid  : it  is  to  bo  ngain  hente<l.  but  not  to 
rednt'*.«,  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  The  antimonic  acid  then 
remains  in  tha  fonn  of  a pale  yellow  powder.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly 

Five  atom#  of  oxygon  6x6*  40  or  atoms  *20 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2*128  „ 1 „ *64 

Atomic  weight  166  Cmnbining  weight  84 
Its  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  but  alight.  Antimonic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  water  froca  solution  in  aqua  regia,  in 
the  #late  of  white  hydrate,  and  when  thus  combined  witii 
water,  it  acts  like  other  acids  upon  vegetable  blues.  The 
water  amoimt.K  to  6 ' 0‘J  |»er  uent..  and  is  expelled  by  a gentle 
heat : tlm  acid  then  betxnnes  yellow  and  ceases  to  ridden 
vegetable  blues.  This  acrid  may  l>e  procured  by  detonating 
a mixture  of  mie  port  of  powdered  antimony  with  four  parts 
of  nitre  : water  added  to  the  residue  dismilves  the  antimo- 
nite  of  potash  formed,  and  nitric  acid  poured  into  the  m>1u- 
li<m  <x>mbincs  with  the  potash  and  precipiuites  (be  acid  in 
the  state  of  hydrate. 


Antimonic  acid  is  tasteless  and  mscluble  in  watar ; st 
docs  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  tuoist 
w’uy.  but  when  heated  w ith  them  it  combines  w ith  llio  alkali 
and  expels  the  carbonic  acid. 

When  antimonic  acid  is  subjected  to  a strong  re<l  beat,  it 
loses  oxygen  siul  is  reduced  to  untimonious  acid,  like  which, 
it  has  but  little  medu'itial  power.  NcilUer  antiiromc  acid 
nor  the  antimunites  are  much  employed. 

Neither  iiitrogeu,  hydrogen,  nor  carbon  combine  with  an* 
timonv. 

Chlorine  and  Anthnonu  unito  to  form  two  compounds, 
viz.,  the  proto  or  sosqui-<-lilotide  and  the  perchloruk. 

The !»«^ttquil'hloride has  long  been  known  under  the  name 
of  buiter  (f  antimony ; it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  antimony  witli  two  ports  of  bklilurulu  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  heat  in 
a retort.  By  the  action  of  the  heat  the  auUinony  takes 
chlorine  from  the  mercury,  and  Uie  chloride  of  autiraony 
being  volatile  distils  and  has  the  following  properties it  is 
a soli  end  nearly  colourless  solid ; at  a moderate  heat  it 
liquefies,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  fh>m  the  air ; when  mixed 
with  water  it  suffers  decomptwitioii,  and  the  results  ara, 
muriatic  acid,  Uie  greater  purl  of  which  n^mains  in  solution, 
and  a white  powder,  which  is  a rompoiiml  of  protoxide  of 
antimony  and  a small  portion  of  muriatic  arid ; it  is  the 
submuriate  of  antimony,  formerly  employed  in  rocflicine 
under  (he  name  of  p%tlfi$  Alf^amtti.  It  is  dissohed  by 
strong  muriatic  acid  ; and  by  nitric  acid  the  protoxide  of 
antimony  is  converted  into  antiiuonious  acid.  It  hiu,  been 
already  toentioned.  tiiat  when  this  subrouriate  is  heated 
w ith  a dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  poiasli,  the  muriatic 
acid  is  separated  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  The 
samo  chloride  may  also  be  pri>curud  by  throwing  powdertid 
antimony  into  a jar  containing  clikanne  gas  ; the  antimony 
bums  during  combination  with  the  chlorine. 

It  api>ears  to  be  composed  very  nearly  of 
Three  atoms  of  chlorino  36x.1cI08  or  1^  atom  * 64 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64X2*128  „ I „ * 64 

Atomic  weight  ....  236  US 

PrrchJoride  of  Antimony  is  formed  bypassing  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  over  heated  antimony.  Tlic  antmiony  burns  vividly, 
and  a volatile  liquid  distils  which  is  the  percliluride  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  a colourless  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  has  a 
strung  disagreeable  smell,  and  omits  white  fumes.  It  at- 
tracts muisturu  from  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it 
is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  muriatic  arid  and  anti' 
monic  acid.  It  is  composed  of 


Five  atoms  of  chlorine 

36x5*180  or  2 i atoms 

* 90 

Two  atoms  of  antimony 

64x3*128  „ 1 „ 

* 64 

Atomic  weight  . 

. . . 308 

154 

Bromine  and  Antimony  form  bromide  of  antimony : these 
substances  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light  snd  heal, 
and  the  compound,  being  volatile,  is  easily  pnx;urcd  by  dis- 
tillation. At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  colotirlc&s, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water.  It  melts  at  about  206°  Fahrenheit, 
ami  boils  at  5 1 8°.  It  is  composed  of  64 ' 3 of  brotnine  and 
.15*7  of  antimony.  Iodine  also  combines  with  antimony  to 
form  an  iodide;  it  consists  of  74 ' 7 iodina,  and  25 ‘3  anti- 
mony. But  neither  this  nor  the  bromklo  is  applied  to  any 
use. 

Sulphur  and  Antimony  ct)mhine  to  form  several  com- 
pounus;  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  a native  compimud,  fre- 
quently called  crude  antimony,  which  is  the  principal  ore 
of  the  metiU.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cartlt ; it 
is  of  a leoil  grey  colour,  possessing  considerable  splendour, 
and  is  met  w ith  compact,  in  ocicular  crystals,  and  in  rhombic 
prisms  of  considerable  size  and  variou^y  modified  ; when  it 
is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  without  decomposition  and 
crystaJlizes  in  struted  masses.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  whii'b.  when  strong,  converts  the  antimony  into  antU 
uiuniouji  acid,  and  when  dilute  into  protoxide.  Muriatic 
acid,  when  coiireiitratod  aiul  hot,  deooinBoses  it,  dissolving 
the  antimony  and  evolving  suIphurcUeu  hydrogen  gas  ^ 
great  purity.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
Three  atoms  of  sulphur  16x3*  46  or  14  atom  = 24 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64X2*128  ..1  « * 64 
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It  M tHerefere  a spM|niAulplmivt.  It  m much  emplojctl  in 
preparinfr  metallic  antimnnr,  pla.«  of  antimony,  crocus  of 
antimony.  James's  powder,  and  some  pn.'parati>ins  in  the 
London  and  other  phannocoperias. 

The  sesquisulphurel  of  nnlimonv  may  be  formed  artifl- 
cially  by  fusinc;  together  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  antimony ; 
it  bos  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  native  sulphuret.  When 
also  a current  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passeil  into 
a adulion  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic  for  example,  an 
orange  precipitate  ia  thrown  down,  which  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  sulphurct  of  antimemy  and  water  : and  when 
the  water  is  expelled,  it  has  the  usual  appearance  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  bore  observed  that  the  formation  of 
this  coloured  precipitate  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
aenee  of  antimony. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Rose,  that  a bisul- 
phurat  of  antimony  nny  Iw  formed  by  passing  sulphurvttcd 
hydrogen  gas  into  a muriatic  solution  of  antimonious  arid  ; 
and  a£o  a persulphurel.  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen upon  antimonie  acid.  These,  however,  are  unimportant 
oompounde. 

S^uisulphuret  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  a hot  solution 
of  potash  or  soda;  on  cooling,  an  orango-red  substance  is 
deposited,  called  Kmne»  minerni ; this  was  formerly  much 
use<l  in  medicine.  When  an  acid  is  adde<l  to  the  remaining 
cold  solution,  a further  portion  of  a similar  precipitate  is 
formed : this  is  sometimes  called  the  goUim  nulynuret  qf 
antimony,  and  in  the  ijjttdnn  Phtirmaropotia,  tiUphurelum 
imtimomi  pnreipitatum.  These  substances  appear  to  con- 
sist of  sulphnret  and  protoxide  of  antimony  eombine<l  with 
water. 

The  only  salt  of  antimony,  strictly  speaking,  of  anv  great 
importance,  is  ^he  double  tartrate  potash  and  antimony, 
usually  termed  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarired  antimony, — the 
anltmtimum  tartarizatum  of  the  Jjondon  Pfiarmuf^p^rM. 
Various  proeosses  have  lieen  proposed  for  ])repnring  it:  the 
London  College  directs  gitun  of  a«/r>nony  (which  is  the 
protoxide  of  the  metal,  mixed  with  some  sulphuret  and  silica, 
prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony)  to  bo  boiled  in 
water,  with  an  eq\ial  weight  of  bitnrtmto  of  potush  (cream  of 
tartar).  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  dissolves  the  nrotox- 
kle,  and  a double  tartmto  of  potash  and  antimony  is  forroc^I, 
which  crystallines  in  octahetirons.  Of  all  the  preparations 
of  antimony  this  is  the  most  valuable.  According  to  l)r. 
Thomson,  it  consists  of  one  atom  of  Uirlrate  of  )>oln»h  * 1 1 J, 
one  atom  of  bitarlratc  of  antimony  =218.  and  two  atoms 
of  water  = 18:  its  atomic  weight  is  consequently  350.  TTic 
Pharmocoprpias  also  contain  a preparation  in  imitation  of 
James’s  powder,  called  pulri*  anlimomaii»:  they  arc  both 
inert  mixtures  either  of  antimonious  or  nntiraonic  acid  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimony  is  sus»-eptible  of  combining  with  all  metals.  It 
makes  them  very  brittle:  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  gold,  a thousandth  part  of  antimony  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  generally  applied. 

The  principal  alloys  of  antimony  are  that  with  lead,  era- 
ploytMl  us  lyf>e  ond  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  tin, 

used  Ibr  plates  on  which  music  is  eninnved. 

ANTIMONY  (MEDICAL  USES  OK).  Tlioughtho in- 
traduction  of  antimony  into  the  nnml>er  of  me«lieinu1  agents 
was  very  violently  <»pposed,  and  even  decrees  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  were  pa^’H‘fl  against  its  use.  it  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  a most  valuable  remedy  in  many  diseases. 
As  antimony  cannot  profluce  any  elfert  on  the  human 
system,  unless  when  so  prepared  as  to  be  capalde  of  decom- 
potition  by  tl>e  Huids  of  the  body,  the  tartarized  form, 
being  the  most  sc.luble.  has  properly  superseded  the  others. 
Its  nction  varies  according  to  the  dose,  the  mode  of, 
administration,  and  the  state  of  the  system  when  it  I 
is  exhibited.  In  very  small  doses,  it  seems  to  increase  | 
the  activity  of  the  function  of  secretion,  particularly  of| 
the  mucous  membranes : hence  it  occasions  a tlow  of  i 
thin  fluid  from  these  surfaces,  which  form  the  inner  lining  i 
of  the  lungs,  and  intestinal  canal ; and  also  an  increased  j 
action  of  the  skin,  and  flow  of  perspiration,  if  the  patient  be  ^ 
kept  warm.  In  a larger  dose  it  causes  vomiting,  with  all  i 
the  phenomena  of  that  action  : and  from  being  commonly  | 
employwl  for  this  purpose,  it  is  designatcil  F.metie  Turtir. 
Compiired  with  ntlier  emetics  it  may  Iw  said  to  be  distin- 
gui-ihed  by  the  case  with  which  it  causes  vomiting,  as  well  ; 
as  by  the  ccrt.ainiy,  though,  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  sur- ' 
passed  by  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  It  may  be  given  i 
to  pervons  of  any  age,  except  to  very  young  children,  for  , 


whom  ipccacnaiiha  wine  is  preferable,  It  ought  not  to  bo 
given  in  cases  of  poisoning,  for  reasons  stul»?d  under  the 
head  Avtidotks,  and  least  of  all  should  it  lie  given  in 
cases  of  narcotic  poisons,  since  in  large  doses  it  is  itself  a 
poison,  unless  vomiting  take  place;  and  as,  by  narcotic 
poisons,  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  so  lowered  or  de- 
stroyed as  not  to  occasion  the  rejection  of  anything  received 
into  it,  the  impropriety  of  exhibiting  tartar  emefie  in  such 
eases  is  manifest.  From  tho  extremely  small  quantity  of 
this  substance  which  is  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting, 
there  is  one  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  means  of  causing  vomiting.  By  whatever  channel 
! tartar  emetic  is  introduced  into  the  system,  it  invanably 
! excites  the  stomach  to  perform  the  act  of  vomiting,  unless 
i the  person  be  in  a state  of  insensibility'  or  coma  ; a solu- 
' tion  of  ta'o  grains  of  it,  in  three  ounces  of  warm  distilled 
1 water,  may,  by  a skilful  operator,  be  injected  into  a vein, 
when  the  gullet  is  obstructed  by  any  extraneous  body 
lodged  in  it.  In  the  same  way  it  may  lie  somclimes  tried 
I in  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  when  the  teeth  are  so  firmly 
clenched  together,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  pass  them. 

As  tartanzed  antimony  is  decomposed  by  most  bitter  or 
astringent  vc^tables,  which  contain  tannin,  (except  oak- 
bark.)  and  an  insoluble,  nn<i  cunscqucntlv  an  inert,  tannnte 
ijf  the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  thereby  produced,  such  vege- 
tables. in  Uie  form  of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture,  furnish 
the  best  antidote  in  cases  of  over-dose,  or  poisoning  by  this 
article,  should  it  not.  by  inducing  vomiting,  prove  its  own 
antidote.  Under  these  circumstances,  wc  should  administer 
decoction  or  tincture  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  or,  when  these 
cannot  be  easily  procured,  a strong  infusion  of  tea. 

Employed  in  appropriate  doses,  its  action  as  an  emetic 
is  seldom  violent,  while  it  certainly  acts  more  powerfully 
than  other  emetics  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
(luids  of  the  stomach,  as  w ell  as  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice,  with  those  of  the  lungs,  and  indeed  all  the  sccra- 
tions  external  as  well  internal.  Now,  .as  Uio  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretions  is  one  of  the  most  common  i*ccur- 
renre.'*  in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  and  the  restoration,  and 
improved  character  of  these,  one  of  the  rao^t  favourahle 
signs  of  its  abatement,  antimony  is  omployofl  with  gn‘at 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
too  early.  Indeed  many  a fever  is  stopped  or  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  this  or  some  other  emetic,  as  ipeca- 
ettanha,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  diwase  being  felt. 
It  is  also  suited  to  the  beginning  of  each  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fevers  (see  Aouk).  It  may  also  l>e 
advantageously  given  about  the  period  of  the  expcctc<l  crisis 
in  continucvl  fever.  When  the  disease  i*  of  a highly  in 
Hammatorv  type,  it  should  be  tsimbined  with,  orfollowwi  bv 
saline  medicines,  but  when  there  is  groat  ricprcKsion  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhus,  the  salines  niu-t  b<'  i-oon  laid 
aside,  and  stimulating  meclicines  cautiously  substituted. 

Aiitiinuny  is  also  used  iti  some  eruptivo  oroxaiitheroatous 
fevers,  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  living  less  Muted 
for  those  in  which  the  eruption  is  of  a vesicular  or  pustular 
character,  and  which  aifect  tho  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 
(Sec  Craigie's  /'oMo/ogiro/  Anatomy.)  Antimony  is  well 
suite<l  for  rheumatic  fever  and  erysipelas,  as  in  these  dis- 
eases tho  liver  is  deranged,  and  furnishes  an  unhealthy 
biliory  secretion.  It  is  also  useful  in  what  are  sometimes 
termed  mucous  ami  bilious  fevera.  which  arc  atiendod  with 
very  dcpravetl  »<*cretions  from  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
may  he  removed  and  improved  by  repeated  small  doses  of 
an  antimonial. 

It  is  also  in  daily  use  fur  the  cure  of  catarrhal  afTcctions. 
i.e.  colds  affeciing  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  wlien  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
is  generally  given  in  the  dose  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain 
dissolved  in  dUlille^l  water,  and  rcpcate<l  every  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  till  vomiting  occur;  but  when  merely  intcnd»*d  to 
canso  nausea,  or  to  act  gently  on  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  of  the  lungs  or  that  of  Uic  skin,  it  is  given 
; in  even  smaller  doses,  and  at  the  inter\'al  of  two,  four,  or 
six  hours.  I.zitely,  however,  a mode  of  employing  it  in 
much  larger  and  more  frequent  d'wes  has  been  pr:icti«;ed 
with  markcfl  benefit  in  several  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
cbnractcT,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  or  inflamnialion  of  the 
lungs.  Aertirding  to  tins  plan,  fMin  two  to  three  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  are  given,  and  repented  every  two  ho-.irs 
or  so,  for  a considerable  time,  oven  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  early  doses  cause  vomiting  and  purging,  but 
these  effects  soon  cco.se  to  apoear,  while  the  pulse  is  found  to 
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have  fullcn  to  fifty  beats,  or  even  loss,  in  a minute.  When 
pursued  with  caution  and  nianaifod  skilfull)',  it  often  enables 
us  to  overcome  the  disease  ; and  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
moval of  M>  much  blood  from  the  system,  us  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary.  It  ought  not  to  be  tried,  how- 
ever, if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  in  a state 
of  irritation  or  subacute  inftammation,  a condition  which 
iiftcn  occurs  during  pneumonia.  This  slate  of  tbo  stomach 
mu.st  l>c  removed  by  general  or  hical  means  before  wc 
Venture  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  antimony.. 

This  plan  of  administering  tartar  emetic  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originate<l  with  the  Italian  physicians  Rusori 
and  Tominasini.  hut  whatever  merit  it  possesses  isjustly 
due  to  Dr.  Marryal  of  Bristol,  who  projWMNl  it  in  1790, 
luuny  year»  bc!br«i  its  employment  in  Italy . 

Tartmlc  of  aiuimony  w applied  externally  as  an  oint- 
ment and  plaster ; and  in  cither  way  it  excites  on  action  of  the 
part,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a vesicular  eruption,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  vaccinia  or  cow-pox  ; and  it  is  consequently 
used  as  a means  of  counter-irritation,  often  with  great 
advantage.  The  ointment  and  plaster  may  l>o  prej>ared  of ' 
diflerent  degrees  of  strength,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  them  too  strong,  as  tlie  antimony  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  ulceratwl  surface,  and  produce  violent  vomiting, 
which  in  cases  has  been  so  serious  as  to  cause  death. 

ANTINO^\II.\NS,  from  the  Gretfk, signifies  agairut  the 
hiiL\  It  is  appliiNl  by  theologians  to  those,  if  any  there  bo. 
who  hold  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  dispenses  with,  and 
renders  unnecessary,  ao  far  as  a future  state  is  concerned, 
the  observance  of  morality  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  ^Ve  say.  if  any  there  lie.  because  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  antinomians  contain 
mucli  exaggeration,  and  that  there  never  was  any  hotly  of 
men,  worthy  to  be  calletl  a sect  by  numbers  and  duration, 
which  professed  the  above  opinion. 

.So  far  as  avowed  abandonment  of  morals,  we  find  various 
antinomian  sects  in  the  first  throe  centuries;  but  the 
name  wus  first  applied  to  the  followers  of  John  Agricola, 
a townsman  and  contemporary  of  Luther,  born  at  l.ileben 
in  Saxony.  His  opinions  had  thcleiidcncy  above  mentioned, 
and  were  attacked  by  Luther,  who.  with  the  assistance 
of  the  cleemr  of  Brandenburg,  oldiged  him  to  publish  a re- 
tractation. It  must,  however,  be  observed.  thatBayle  points 
out  (in  the  article  ItUbierU)  the  exnggerations  which  have 
liecn  made  of  Agrieola's  opinions  and  their  source,  and  that 
Agricola  himself  was  employed  xvith  others  in  drawing  up 
the  Intenm,  a provisional  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Augsburg,  in  1513,  which  Dupin 
(and  c.itholic  writers  arc,  in  general,  fair  jvidges  between 
one  protestant  and  another)  admits  to  be  perfectly  orthodox 
on  the  urticlo  of  justification. 

This  sect  has  ohtaincrl  very  little  notice  from  continental 
writers,  ami  its  followers  appear  rather  to  have  been  distri- 
buted among  other  persuasions.  The  assembly  of  divines 
in  1 R43  condemned  several  writings  which  appeared  to  them 
antinomian  ; and  the  parliament  in  1648.  in  what  ought  to 
be  called  the  Presbyterian  persecution  act,  among  other 
provisions,  enacted  that  any  one  convicted,  on  the  oaths  of  I 
two  witnesses,  of  maintaining  that  tlie  moral  law  of  the  Ten  I 
Commandments  is  no  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a believer 
need  not  repent  or  pray  for  pardon  of  tin.  should  publicly 
retract,  or.  on  liis  refusal,  be  imprisoned  till  he  fbund  sureties  i 
that  he  would  no  more  maintain  the  same.  i 

The  little  importance  of  this  sect  renders  it  unnecessary  ' 
to  dwell  further  upon  its  history ; but  as  tho  name,  like 
others,  is  bandie<l  aWit  as  a term  of  reproach  by  many  who 
do  not  understand  its  meaning,  wo  cite  from  an  old  English 
acemmt  of  sects  some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
called  antinomi.in  by  the  orthodox,  before  the  revolution  of 
The  source  of  the  whole  is  the  List  of  Heresies  of 
Pontanus;  certainly  not  a work  to  trust  t)  in  any  other 
respect  as  shewing  whnt  opinions  it  pleased  some  to 

attribute  to  others. 

\*anxeheia,  &c.,  by  Alexander  Ross,  sixth  edition,  1683. 

' The  antinomians  ore  so  called  from  their  opposing  and 
rejecting  of  the  law,  which  they  say  is  of  no  use  at  all  under 
the  Gospel,  neither  in  reganl  to  direction,  nor  corrcctiun, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  read  or  taught  in  the  church. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  neither  ftirlher,  nor  evil  works 
hinder,  salvation.  That  the  child  of  God  could  no  more  sin 
than  Christ  could,  and  therefore  it  is  sin  in  him  to  ask 
pardon  for  sin.  That  murder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  arc 
sins  in  the  wicked,  but  not  in  the  rhildren  of  grace,  nor 


doth  God  look  uiiou  them  as  tinners,  and.  oon^oently. 
that  Abraham  s lying  and  dissembling  was  no  sin  in  him. 
That  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  any 
sin.  That  no  Christian  should  be  exhorted  to  perform  Uio 
duties  of  Christianity.' 

ANTI'NOUS,  a native  of  Bithynia,  and  favonriteof  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  extrav*agance  of  whose  attachment 
was  shown  by  the  institution  of  divine  honours  to  Antinoua 
after  hi*  death.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seems  generally  agiecti 
that  he  was  drowmed  in  the  Nile  while  nadrian  waa  in 
Egypt  The  town  near  which  he  died  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor,  and  called  /{n/tnoe  or  AntmopeUe,  instead  of  Besa. 
iU  former  name.  Its  remains  exist  under  the  name  of 
En*cn6.  A new  star  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
heavens,  which  was  called  the  eotU  q/*  Antinotu.  Omcles 
were  delivered  by  him,  which  rotut  be  taken  as  forgeries 
invented  by  Hadrian  himself,  or  according  to  his  order. 
That  courtiers  should  have  lent  their  countenance  to  this 
absurd  and  profane  homage,  in  compliment  to  their  master's 
weakness  and  blind  partiality,  may  easily  be  credited ; but 
that  the  worship  of  this  new  divinity  should  hate  outlived 
the  prince  who  established  it,  when  no  longer  enforced 
either  by  interest  or  fear,  can  only  be  accounts  for  by  the 
stubborn  credulity  of  a ptniple  over  whom  superstition  had 
gained  the  a«cendcn«'y.  It  still  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian:  but  it  was  turned  to  account  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  chun'h,  to  whom  it  ftimidied  an  argument 
against  the  pagan  system  of  worship,  and  the  means  of 
exposing  the  absurd  principles  of  their  religion.  Among 
the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  statues  of 
Antinous,  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus,  and 
very  similar  to  each  other,  rank  among  the  most  beautiful. 
That  originally  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  those  executed  for  the 
Roman  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  court  to  the 
emperor,  is  a standing  figure  in  marble.  The  head  looks 
downwards,  with  a melancholy  expression,  which  they  all 
bear : the  hair  in  all  of  them  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
covering  the  forehead  nearly  as  low  as  the  eyebrows.  The 
busts  of  Antinuu*  are  also  very  fine.  (See  Xiphilinus ; 
Bavle,  Diet.  Hist.,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted;  also 
^VilikcImann.  ii.  p.  464.  &c.  French  trans.) 

ANTI'NOUS  (CoxsTKLLATioNs).  [See  Aquila.] 

ANTIOCHEI'A  ('AKnox«a).  commonly  ca)le<I  Antioch, 
and  Aiitaki,  or  Antakieh,  a town  in  Syria  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asy,  the  antient  Orontes,  36*  12'  N.  lat.,  36*  12'  E. 
long.,  forty-six  gcograpliical  miles  west  of  Haleb  (Aleppo), 
and  tweniy-twu  due  south  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexaitdretta 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 


Antioch  belongs  to  the  Pashalick  of  Haleb.  It  stands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  here  forms  a fertile  plain, 
about  ten  miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad  (Brown).  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  is  part  of  the  mountain-range  of  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  the  east,  to  the  south  of  Antioch  and  bonloring 
close  upon  it,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jehel  Akra,  the  antient  Casius.  The  river  at  Antioch 
is  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a substantial 
bridge.  The  Orontes  in  antient  Uines  was  navigatod  up  to 
the  city,  a distance  of  about  twenty  goographieal  mues  from  its 
mouth,  and  might  again  be  made  navigable  for  sailing  boats 
if  cleared  out  below.  A large  part  of  the  immense  walls  of 
antient  Antioch  *till  remain,  but  authorities  vary  as  to  the 
circuit  enclosed  by  them.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  them  a cir- 
cuit of  nearly  four  miles ; but  this  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  assigned  by  antient  authorities.  They  run  along  tl>e 
river  on  the  N.W.,  ascend  the  steep  hill  on  tho  S.W.,  oq 
the  S.K.  run  along  its  summit,  and  on  the  N.K.  run  doun 
the  hill  to  Iho  river.  The  walls  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  foet 
high,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square 
towers.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  from  tho  quantity  of  Roman 
tiles  found  in  the  towers,  an^  the  mode  of  their  dispoaUion, 
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liiftt  Um  existing  walls  of  Antioch  are  chiefly  Roman  work : 
potaibly  there  arc  but  few  parts  of  the  original  walls  erected 
under  the  Seleuci<la>.  It  appears  indeed  most  probable  that 
the  present  walls  ore  those  which  wore  erected  by  Justi- 
nian, after  the  town  had  been  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Mr.  Buckingham  save  that  one  portion  of  the  wall  and 
towers  in  the  S.W.  quarter  ia  perfect. 

Antioch,  though  fallen  from  its  antient  importance.  U 
Still  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Syria : the  population  is  staled 
at  about  10,000,  but  it  does  not  appear  tube  well  ascertained. 
It  has  no  good  public  buildings.  Tho  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  stone,  pent-roofed,  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  Tho 
streets  are  narrow,  with  a raised  pavement  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.  The  bazars  are  numerous,  and  contain  a 
good  supply  of  such  articles  as  arc  in  demand  in  the  country 
about  Antioch.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coarse 
pottery,  cotton  cloth,  silk  twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  The 
language  of  the  Mohammedans  at  Antioch  is  generally 
Turkish  : there  are  a few  Clirbiian  families  there,  and  some 
Jews.  The  air  of  Antioch  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  that  of  Haleb.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  from 
the  towers  above  is  described  as  highly  interesting:  * The 
northern  portion  within  the  antient  walls  is  now  filled  with 
one  extensive  wood  of  gardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulberry  and 
fig  trees;  and  along  uic  winding  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
and  slender  poplars  are  seen.'  (Buckingham.)  The  chief, 
street  seems  to  have  run  from  S.W.  to  N.E.;  following  its 
direction  towards  the  Bah  Bottlnut,  or  *^ate  of  St.  Paul,' 
which  leads  to  Aleppo,  a part  of  the  antient  pavement  is 
observed,  and  on  the  right  of  the  read  within  the  enclosure, 
are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the  hill,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  antient  Necropolis  or  cemetery.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiochuia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicatnr,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia, 
which  Antigonus  had  previously  built  near  the  site  of  tho 
future  Autioeb,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  disappeared 
before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  bersme  the  residence 
of  the  Syrian  munarchs,  and  one  of  the  latest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion, 
when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  seat 
of  pleasure,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Strul)o  (p.  750)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time  as  consisting 
of  lour  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a wall  of  its  own,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a common  wall.  These  quarters 
marked  the  successive  additions  that  tho  citv  received  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  tho  founder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  geographer  says  it  was  little  inferior  in  extent  and 
wealth  to  Sclcucoia  on  tho  Tigris  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fond  of  spending  some 
time  here,  in  a city  where  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre  were  so  much  cherished  by  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  lubanius,  a native 
of  the  place,  it  became  in  tlie  fourth  century*  a celebrate<l 
school  of  rhetoric.  But  before  this  period  Antioch  harl  also 
become  the  chief  station  of  theChristian  religion,  which  had 
been  firmly  established  here  by  Barnabas  and  Paul ; and 
here  wo  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26)  that  the  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  the  disciples. 

Antioch  continued  to  bo  a city  of  m*eat  importance,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  and  terrime  visitations  of  earth- 
quakes, till  Chosroes  the  Persian,  took  it  and  nearly  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  and  again 
became  a considerable  place,  and  continued  so  till  the  time 
of  the  Crvisades,  to  which  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  of 
a wall  or  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  citv.  Antioch, 
afler  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  (rodefruy  and 
Boemond,  (a.d.  1098,)  became  a Christian  principality  under 
the  European  conauerora  of  Syria.  The  sultan  Bibars,  in 
12G9,  took  it  from  tnc  Christians  and  destroyed  its  churches. 
It  afterwards  passed  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  ne\  cr 
recovered  its  commerce  and  importance,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Aleppo.  Mr.  Buckingham  says  that  the  Chris- 
tiaos  of  Antiocn  bore  not  at  present  a single  church,  and 
that  they  assemble  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  excavations 
mentionefl  above.  Antioch  was  taken  possession  of  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha  Aug.  1,  1632,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to 
the  Porte. 

Tho  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
medals  and  engraved  itoncs : great  numbers  have  been  col- 
lected at  diflferent  times  after  the  earth  has  been  laid  bare 
by  heavy  rains  in  winter.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
of  the  Seleucidm,  and  next  to  them,  those  of  the  period  of 


Julius  Cmsar  and  Augustus:  one,  of  the  date  of  Augustus,  u 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Phomician  coins  are  also 
found  in  great  quantities. 

The  last  great  earthquake  at  Haleb,  in  1822,  extendud 
also  to  Antioch  and  did  some  damage.  (See  Strabo ; Man- 
nert's  Syrien ; Brown's  Travel*;  Buckinghams  T^ivelt 
among  tfu  Arab  Tribe*;  Journal  of  Educalion,  No.  II., 
p.  249  ; Uineraire,  &c.  Paris,  1816,  without  the  author's 
name.) 

To  the  north-east  of  Antioch  is  a small  lake,  calle^l  An- 
takieh  or  Bahr  Aguulf,  which  communicates  with  the 
Oron'tks 

ANTIOCH  El  A of  Pisidm,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xiii.)  It  seems,  that  at  this  time  Antioch  had  some 
Jews  among  its  population.  The  jwsition  of  this  town  is 
not  accurately  known,  unless  it  has  been  very  lately  disco- 
vered, as  some  journais  infurm  us.  (See  Strabo,  p.  -^77.) 

ANTI'OCHUS,  a name  best  known  from  its  being  btirne 
by  many  Syrian  monarchs  of  tho  Soleurjdan  dynasty;  but 
otherwise  not  uncommon  in  antient  history.  Wo  shall  de- 
vote this  article  to  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  empire  under  these  princes. 

I.  ANTI'OCHUS,  Kurnamed  Soter,  or  Preserver,  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicalor,  who  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander raised  Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom  (see  Anti- 
aoNiTs).  There  is  a romantic  story  told,  how  he  fell  despe- 
rately sick  for  love  of  Slratonice,  his  father's  young  wite, 
the  (laughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorccles  ; and  how  Scloucu!*, 
on  learning  the  cause  of  his  son's  disease,  resigned  her  to 
him,  and  caused  them  to  be  crowned  king  and  queen  of 
Up|)cr  Asia. 


Uril.  Una.) 

Upon  the  murder  of  Seleucus,  while  engaged  ia  his 
expedition  to  subdue  Macedonia,  h.c.  260,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  reigned  nineteen  years,  during 
which  few  events  of  much  importairce  occurred.  He  pro- 
secuted his  father's  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
against  Antigonus  Oonatas,  sou  of  Demetrius,  and  his  own 
brother-in-law ; but  the  dispute  was  accommodated  by  a 
marriage  between  Antigonus  and  Phila,  daughter  of  So- 
leucuB  and  Stratonice,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Mace- 
donian prince  was  allowed  to  retain  the  peaceable  possession 
of  bis  throne.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  uUo 
married  Stratonice,  thu  daughter  of  Antiochus.  T1\o  reign 
of  Antiochus  is  distinnisbod  by  his  wars  against  tho  Gauls, 
who  had  croesed  into  Asia  and  obtained  a settlement  in  the 
rovinco  named  aftci  them  Galatia.  Issuing  thence  they 
ara.sscd  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  predatorv*  cxcur- 
,sions,  until  Antiochus  defeated  them,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter.  Ho  was  subsequently  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  with  Eumenes,  kingof  Pergamus.  Returning 
to  Antioch  he  found,  or  took,  occasion  to  put  to  death  one  of 
his  sons  charged  with  having  excited  disturbances  in  his 
absence : the  other,  named  mso  Antiochus,  he  proclaimed 
king  of  Syria.  He  died  soon  after,  h.c.  261.  (Appian, 
Syriara;  Justin,  book  xxvii. ; Anr.  Univ,  Hitt,  vol,  viji.) 

II.  ANTI'OCHUS.  sumamed  Theoe,  or  God,  son  of  the 
former,  succeeded  to  the  thnme  upon  his  father’s  death. 
His  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  revolt  of  the  Par- 
thians,  h.c.  250,  under  Arsaces,  who  succeeded  ultimately 
in  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  became  tho  founder 
of  the  formidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote  province  of 
Bactria,  and  others  lying  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
this  example:  and  Antiochus.  apprehensive  of  the  final  loss 
of  those  regions,  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus,  h.c.  252,  by  which  he  agreed  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Laodice,  and  to  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  settling  the  crown  upon  his  ebudren  by  the 
latter.  These  conditions  were  Ailfilled ; but  on  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  two  years  afterwards.  Antiochus  restored  Laodice 
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to  her  conjuni  rights,  and  in  return  wm  poisoned  by  her, 
B.c.  247,  willj  the  view  of  secxirinj;  the  auccesBion  lo  her 
eldest  son,  Scleucus  Callinicua.  He  left  another  son  by 
her.  Antiochus,  surnamed  Ilierav.  the  Hawk:  who  for 
several  years  waged  war  with  his  hrollier  Selounls  for  the 
poasession  of  Asia  Minor,  hut  being  finally  oserlhrown,  was 
forced  to  tiy  into  Egypt,  where  ho  dietl.  (See  Schlosser’s 
Remarknon  the  Reign  o/Antiochus  II.,  Vnivenalhistontche 
Ueherficht.  &c.) 

HI.  AXTl'OCnUS,  Burnained  tho  Great,  was  the  son 
of  Seloucui  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
Ceramuis.  u.  c.  223,  wh<»  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
ortieers,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Attains,  king  of  Perga- 
tnus.  Antiochus  oweil  his  safety  and  his  throne  to  the 
honesty  of  his  cousin-gerroan.  Achrous;  who,  though  pressed 
by  the  army  to  assume  the  crown,  retained  it  in  obedience  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  and  by  hU  go»Hl  generalship  kept  Altalus 
in  check.  The  first  care  of  the  young  king,  or  hu  advisers, 
was  to  appoint  governors  to  presnle  over  the  several  district# 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  preceding  reigns  had 
lost  much  of  its  original  grcatnc-sH.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus  hud  especially  profiled  by  tlie  weakness  of  the  Seleu- 
rulan  dyna»ly  : but  under  the  able  management  of  Achteu.s, 
those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  tho  Syrians 
were  roi'»ncred,  and  Attains  was  again  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  proper  kingdom.  Anli.x'hus  w as  less  f -rtunate 
in  the  choice  of  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brolliers,  who 
were  app'dnled  goiernor*  of  Mdlia  and  Per>ia.  Trusting 
to  the  weakni'Bs  of  a youthful  reign,  they  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  proviiircs  into  indupt-ndcnt  kingdoms,  h.c.  221 : 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  dcfcateil  two  arniies  sent 
against  them  under  subonlinale  otlieers,  that  they  were 
reduced  bv  Antiochus  in  person,  in  the  »econd  campaign. 

i{etiiming  into  Syria,  hu  found  abumUnt  matter  to  engage 
his  attention.  Achaeus,  who  had  formerly  so  signah/ed 
his  fxlelity,  now  found  that  bis  distinguished  successes  had 
excited  jealousy,  and  that  plots  were  laid  against  his  life 
by  those  vhn  were  in  the  king's  confidence.  Sacrifieiiig  his 
sense  of  duty  to  hU  personal  safety,  he  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  thoso  province*  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  hadreco- 
vcrc<l,  ami  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Thus 
shorn  on  the  west,  the  Syrian  empire  was  equallv  mutilated 
oil  the  south,  where  Ptolemy  Philupator  still  hclii  Ccclesyria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  conquered  by  his  predecessor, 
P.  KuergeU'fl.  By  the  aiivico  of  his  council,  the  young 
monarch  turned  his  arms  first  against  Egypt.  He  marched 
into  Cudesyria,  and  assUted  by  the  defection  of  *nKH>dutus, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  gained  possession  of  the 
gre.atcr  part  of  it.  inclmling  the  capital,  Damascus.  The 
campaign  was  terminated  by  a truce  lor  four  months,  to 
which  the  contending  parlies  were  induced  to  agree ; 
Antiochus,  by  the  neccs»ity  of  returmiig  northwards  to 
<>pp\  so  Achams,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his  posscsnions 
in  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at  extending  them  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Taurus;  and  Ptolemy,  by  tho  reverses  which 
ho  had  sunerud.  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  to 
prc}>are  for  fresh  exertions.  Negotiations  fir  a treaty 
of  peace  wore  set  on  foot : but  each  parly  claiming  C'mie- 
Syria  and  Palestine,  in  virtue  of  tho  partiUon  of  Aluxamler's 
con(|uests  made  after  tho  battle  of  Ipsus,  (see  SfiLKUCUs) 
the  truce  expired  before  anything  was  agreed  to.  War 
was  resumed,  b.c.  218.  At  first,  Antiochus  carried  all  lie- 
fore  him:  bo  penetrated  into  Phumieia,  forcing  the  passes 
of  Mount  Libanus:  gained  possesvion  of  Galileo,  and  sub* 
dued  the  inheritanre  of  tlio  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But 
these  advantages  he  lost  in  Uie  following  year  in  a great 
bsUle  fought  Brt  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  wliich  he  was  do* 
foatod  with  great  aiaughtor,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  An- 
tioch with  the  wreck  of  Ids  army.  Ccelesyria  and  Palestine 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Ptolemy:  and  the  Syrian 
king,  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  Achmus,  was  com{Kdled 
to  sue  ibr  peace  with  Egypt,  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
of  resigning  his  claim  to  the  coutesied  provinces.  Being 
now  at  leisure,  Antioi'bus  turned  liis  wluile  attention  to  tho 
destruction  of  Achfous,  whom  be  uverjMiwered  and  put  to 
death : by  this  act  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  again 
annexed  to  the  Synan  empire,  (b.c,  2i.1.) 

Having  secured  his  western  at  the  expense  of  bis  southern 
dominions,  Antiochus  turned  his  attention  towanU  the  east, 
where  the  growing  power  of  Parthia  threatened  serious 
danger.  Arsooes,  tlie  son  of  him  who  established  the  Par- 
thian empire,  had  overrun  Media  while  Antiochus  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wars  agamsi  Ptolemy  and  Achams.  He  was 


unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  Antioehns  in  pereoD,  bti/1 
was  stxm  driven  out  of  Ids  new  conquest.  The  Syrian  mo- 
narch in  his  turn  invaded  Parthia.  and  after  several  cam- 
paigns, a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Arsaeeewas  left  in 
niiiet  possession  of  Hyrcania,  on  condition  of  his  assisting 
Antiochus  to  recover  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Hactria  from 
Euthyderous,  with  whom  he  at  last  conrlude«l  a treaty,  lie 
rrnsseil  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus  (also  called  Caucastm) 
into  India,  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
portion  of  tlie  country,  and  directing  his  march  homewnnl 
through  the  provinces  of  Ararhosia.  Drangiana  and  Cnr- 
mnnia.  intermediate  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  re  esta- 
blishcd  tho  supremacy  of  Syria  in  those  distant  region.s. 
He  returned  llirough  Persia  to  Antioch,  having  been  em- 
ployed for  seven  years  in  these  eastern  campaigns.  This 
was  the  most  llcmnshing  period  of  tho  Syrian  empire  since 
the  revolt  of  Parthia  ii,  tho  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos  ; and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Antiochus  bad  eamorl  by  his  inc- 
ccsses  the  mo^t  specious  claim  to  the  title  of  Great. 

Soon  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  Anliochn*. 
Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  a child  of  five  years  old,  succec*!pd  lo 
tho  throne  of  Egypt,  (n.c.  205.)  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Ptolemy  Pliilopator.  Antiochus  and  I*hilip  king  of  Mace- 
donia united  m a design  to  expel  him.  and  shsre  the 
Egyptian  ilominion*  between  themwlvea.  The  unfortunate 
provinces  of  |*ak‘»tine  on<l  Crr*U»syna  were  tho  bone  of  con- 
tention, the  favourite  hattlc-flelcl  on  w hich  their  more  power- 
ftil  neighbours  fought  out  their  differences.  Antiochus 
rcgaincil  possessuin  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  rampaigna. 
On  his  being  called  away  to  Asia  Minor,  Judma  was  over- 
run by  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general;  but  it  was  soon 
rcronquercil  by  Antiochus,  who,  upon  entering  .leriis.ilem, 
(».C.  198.)  was  received  by  the  Jewish  people  with  great  jov, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  reipci  t ; in  return,  he 
grnnfe<l  many  privileges  to  them,  esivcially  onlaintng  that 
m>  foreigner  should  be  permiited  to  demand  access  into  the 
inU*rior  of  the  temple.  But,  finding  the  power  of  Egypt  still 
unbroken,  and  his  i»w*n  resourrea  incom^’tent  to  wage  w ar 
on  two  sides  of  his  empire  at  once,  and  lieing  anxious  to  re- 
cover all  tiiat  Imd  UMunged  to  the  first  Seleucus  in  .Asia 
Minor,  Antiochus  now  umposed  n treaty  of  marriage  l»c- 
tween  his  daughter  and  tne  young  king  of  Egypt,  to  be  cr?n- 
summated  when  Ixith  came  of  ago.  by  which  {kflesyria  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  ns  a dimrv. 
Having  thus  purchased  the  neutrality  of  his  mo<t  pnwerftil 
enemy,  he  proi  eedod  with  a powerful  fleet  round  Asia  .Minor, 
reilucmg,  iu  his  way,  many  of  the  maritime  Greek  eiiies. 
He  croKsed  the  Hellopont,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thra- 
cian Chersiinese,  (h.c.  I9S.)  which  he  claimed  for  his  inhe- 
ritance. a*  having  been  conquered  by  Scleucus  Nicatnr  from 
Lysimachus;  and  here  l>e  came  in  contact,  for  the  fir^t 
time,  with  tho  power  before  w hich  his  own  was  compelled 
to  retire.  The  Romans  had  already  rtaliiced  Maceilonin 
to  the  condition  of  a subject  kingdom,  thus  indicating  the 
extent  of  their  ambition,  and  tho  probable  consequence  of 
their  success  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Amitx-hue 
crossed  into  Europe,  and  wrested  the  Chersonc.se  fVoin  the 
inipuiriKl  power  of  Philip.  Jealous  of  this  new  inierfcrer  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  nv 
quire  reslilulion,  not  only  of  all  that  Antimdius  had  taken 
Irum  Philip,  but  of  all  that  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy, 
whose  guardians,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  thnaie.  had 
placed  him  under  the  wardship  of  the  Romans,  at,  a prnti'ctiou 
ngahut  the  ambition  of  his  Syrian  neighbour.  Antiochus 
replied  to  these  requisitions  in  terms  as  haughty  as  those  in 
which  they  were  made;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  quarrel 
would  soon  end  iu  an  appeal  to  arms.  (Sec  Poly  bius, 
xviii.  3.1.) 

In  the  following  year,  (b.c.  195,)  Hannibal,  driven  fiom 
Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  to  seek  tlie  protection  of  the 
king  of  Syria  ; and  bis  representations,  joined  to  the  know*) 
value  of  his  serv  ices,  fixed  the  w avering  determination  of 
Antiochus.  and  induced  him  to  nialch  liis  strength  against 
the  reiloubtevl  power  of  Rome.  A period  of  negotiation 
elaphwl,  in  which  neither  party  would  abate  from  their  pre- 
tensiouH,  and  neither  pmbabiy  was  sincerely  dcsinius  of 
peace.  It  was  both  the  misfortune  and  the  fault  of  Anttu- 
chus  that  lio  «uffcred  his  confidence  to  be  alienate«l  from 
Hannibal,  and  allowed  him  no  share  m the  direction  of 
affairs.  In  the  winter  of  192  b.  C„  Antiochua  was  invited 
by  tho  /Elolians  to  pass  into  Greece.  Ho  crosseil  over  with 
an  army,  posted  himself  in  the  town  of  Demetrius,  and  wan 
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^lOMU  by  tbe  i^tolians  u tbeir  commander*in*chief.  An- 
tiochus  appears  tu  have  managed  alTuirii  bmlly.  He  might 
have  nuuie  the  king  of  Maoedon  his  friend  instead  of  hU 
enemy ; and  after  his  capture  of  Eubtsa,  instead  of  pushing 
ou  bis  conquests,  bo  spent  bis  time  at  Chulcis,  and  in  nego- 
cuUng  with  the  petty  stales  around  him.  The  Roman 
consul,  Acilius  Glabrio.  with  Cato  for  his  legate,  now 
advanced  against  the  Syrian  king,  who  made  a stand 
at  TiutrmopyUe,  but  was  utterly  routed  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  Asm.  (b.c.  191.)  The  next  year  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  elected  consul,  and  appoiotra  to  conduct  tbe 
Syrian  war,  and  bis  brother,  tlie  celebrated  Africanus, 
ktned  under  him  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant.  Under  their 
aUo  guidance  tho  war  was  soon  terminated;  and  its  end 
was  hastened  by  tbe  unskilful  conduct  of  Anliochus.  Dis- 
heartened by  bis  reverses,  and  especially  by  a Kcond  defeat 
at  sea,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  Lysimachia,  in  Thraco, 
and  from  tho  strong  cities  on  tbe  Hellespont,  which  would 
ut  least  have  retarded  the  progress  of  tbe  Romans  for  some 
time ; and  thus  he  gave  them  free  access  into  Asia.  Vet 
they  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Helleapont.  than,  struck  with 
terror,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  negoiiatc  a peace. 
The  terms  he  offered,  though  tolerably  humiliating,  were 
not  such  as  satisfied  the  ambition  of  tbe  Romans,  who 
required  that  ha  should  defray  all  the  expenses  to  which 
tlmy  had  been  put  during  the  war,  set  at  hberty  all  the 
Greek  cities,  and  evacuate  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west 
of  Mount  Taurus.  These  conditions  Antioohus,  thinking 
tliat  no  harder  could  be  imposed  on  a conquered  enemy, 
refused  to  accept,  and  collecting  his  whole  force,  be  met  the 
consul  Scipio,  (a.c.  190.)  in  a pitched- battle  near  Magnesia 
of  Sipylus,  in  which  bo  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter. 
This  was  decisive:  he  retired  hastily  to  Syria,  and  again 
sent  to  negotiate  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  terms  not 
materially  harder  tliao  those  before  offered,  yet  such  as 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  the  haughty  monarch,  and 
hitherto  successful  oo^ueror.  He  was  to  resign  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Mount  Taurus ; to  pay  1 8,U00  Euboic  talents 
for  tlie  expenses  of  the  war ; to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
his  olophanta  and  sliips  of  war:  and,  a yet  more  disgraccftil 
stipulation,  to  place  in  their  hands  Hannibal,  and  other 
foreigners  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court  from  tbe 
hatri^  of  that  grasping  and  revengeful  people.  Hannibal, 
with  another,  nresen'cd  bis  safety  by  timely  llight : the  rest 
were  duUverea  up,  together  with  hostages  for  tho  obser* 
vance  of  tlio  treaty,  of  whom  Ailtiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
Ling's  younger  son,  was  on#. 

Ailtiochus  did  not  long  survive  tbis  humiliating  treaW, 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  his  death.  In 
collecting  means  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
him.  be  wu  led  to  plunder  a wealthy  temple  in  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Elymais.  Indignant  at  tbe  sacril^,  the  pe^le 
of  the  place  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  him  and  ois 
attendants,  (b.c.  167.)  in  tho  thuty-seventb  year  of  his 
reign,  snd  fifty-second  of  bis  age.  He  merited  tbe  title  of 
Grout,  only  as  being  the  most  eminent  of  a series  of  princes 
uf  tho  same  name,  none  of  whom  were  distinguished  either 
for  talent  or  goodness.  He  did  more,  however,  tu  restore 
the  greatness  of  tbe  Syrian  kingdom  under  the  first  Seloucus. 
than  any  oUier  of  his  dynasty ; but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
meeting  the  first  shoek  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  known  world  were  destined  to 
full.  (Polybius,  lib.  5,  &c. ; Appian,  Syriaca;  Liv.  lib.  36, 
37  : Ralegh,  Hist,  nf  H'orld;  Anr.  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.) 

IV.  ANTlOCHlfS,  siumamed  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
the  second  son  of  Antiochus  tho  Great,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Seleucus  PhiU^tor  (b.c.  175  or  176).  Antiochus 
was.  at  tbe  lime  of  bis  brother’s  death,  on  bis  way  from 
Rome,  where  ho  had  been  detained  as  a hostage  tor  the 
ob»cr%'ance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  fiither  after  tho 
battle  of  Magnesia. 


The  first  events  of  his  reign  which  require  notice,  are 
bis  hostilities  with  Egypt,  which  then  reclaimed  the 
rovinoes  of  Palestine  and  Codesyria,  wrested  from  her 
y Antiochus  tbe  Groat.  In  the  first  campaign,  (b.c. 
171,)  he  routed  tho  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium,  and  took  advantage  of  Ilia  success  to  fortify 
the  fVomiers  of  Palestine  against  farther  aggression.  Pur 
suing  his  success,  in  the  next  year  be  overran  all  Egypt, 
cxce^  the  strong  city  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  p^scasion 
of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  tbe  young  king.  In 
tbe  same  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  piofan^  and  plun« 
dcred  tbe  temple,  as  related  in  Maccabees  i.  c.  1,  and  u.  c.  5 ; 
aller  w hich  be  appointed  Philip  the  Plirygian  governor  of 
Judmau  Alter  tho  capture  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Alex- 
andrians raised  Ptolemy  Euergete^,  communlv  called  Phys 
con.  his  brother,  to  the  throne.  This  induced  Antiochus  to 
undertake  a thiid  expedition  to  Egy  pt  (b.c.  IC9) ; in  which, 
under  pretence  of  reetoring  the  kingdom  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  be  renewed  the  war,  defeated  tbe  Egy  ptians,  and  laid 
siego  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  he 
left  Pbilometor  as  the  nominal  king  of  tlie  country,  retaining 
in  bis  own  bands  only  the  strong  city  of  Pelusium,  the  key 
of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped  Uiat  tbe  quarrels 
of  the  rival  brothers  would  exiiaust  llio  strength,  and  facili- 
tate tbe  entire  reduction  of  that  oounlry’ ; but  hero  he  was 
disappointed ; for  socing  through  his  ambitious  designs, 
they  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom  in  common,  and  Egipt 
was  restortHl  for  a time  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Here 
upon  Antiochus  undertook  a fourth  expedition  (uc.  iri6), 
entered  and  subdued  Egypt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
siege  to  Alexandria,  when  be  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
Home,  who  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
and  the  imperious  mandate  was  obeyed.  Returning  through 
Palestine  in  tbe  same  year,  be  vented  his  spleeu  by  ordering 
that  great  persecution  of  tho  Jews  related  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  in  which  tlic  temple  was  polluted,  and  its  ser 
vice  broken  off,  until,  after  tbe  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
it  was  restored  by  Judas  Maocabmus.  Of  the  Maccabceau 
wars  wo  sbaU  give  an  account  under  tbe  article  Macca- 
BBBs : the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  insurgent  Jews  in 
the  course  of  them,  by  the  agents,  and  under  the  command 
of  Antiochus,  have  rendered  bis  name  deservedly  hateful. 
The  steady  and  successful  resistance  of  that  liign  spirited 
people  drained  Syria  of  army  after  army  : and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  king  wore  increa^  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  Dividing  his  disposable  force  into  two  parts,  ho 
sent  ono  under  the  command  of  Lysias  into  Juusea:  and 
led  the  other  himself  into  tbe  revolted  provinces,  which  he 
soon  brought  back  to  their  allegiance.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  armies 
in  Judma.  Transported  with  passion,  he  hastened  towards 
Antioch,  devoting  ftie  Jewish  people  to  destructi<m,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  Im  imprecations,  he  was  seised  witli  violent 
internal  pains.  Still  he  contanu^  to  pursue  his  journey  with 
precipitation,  until  be  fell  from  bu  chariot,  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  at  a town  called  Tabm, 
tho  situation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  There  he  dicfl, 
B.o.  165,  in  dreadful  agony  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  w as 
a prince  eff  dissolute  and  undignified  character,  as  well  as 
stained  wiUi  tbe  darker  vice  of  cruelty.  Given  up  to  dninkeu- 
nesa,  to  low  debauchery,  and  to  gross  buffoonery,  he  received 
ftom  his  subjects  the  nickname  of  Epimanea.  or  tbe  Mad 
man,  in  parody  of  bis  assumed  title  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Illustrious.  (Livy,  xlii.,  &c.:  PoWbiua) 

V.  ANTIOCHUS,  surnaroed  £uiiotor,  or  well-fathered, 
son  of  A.  Epiphanes,  a child  nine  vears  old,  succeeded  to  tho 
throne,  under  tlie  guardianship  of' Lysias,  well  known  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  After  a nominal  reign  of  needy  two  years  he 
woa  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  bv  his  cDUshi-germaii, 
Demetrius  Sotor,  son  of  Seleucus  l*bilopator,  who  sue- 
eeeded  to  the  crown,  b.c.  162. 

VI.  ANTIOCHUS.  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Bolas, 
who,  being  deposed  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  ton  of  l^mo- 
triua  Boter,  and  perishing  in  Arabia,  left  a son,  A.  Theos ; 
who  was  raised  up  by  IKodotus,  surnaroed  T^nhon,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  by  tKe  help  of  which  ho  might  displace 
Nicator,  and  make  his  own  way  to  empire.  The  young 
pretends  was  at  this  time  but  se>‘en  years  old : but  he 
w'as  reacIHy  raised  io  the  throne,  for  the  excesses  of  tbe 
reigning  prince  had  alienated  bit  subjects.  After  a nonrinal 
reign  of  two  years  he  was  put  to  death  by  Tryphon,  who 
assumed  the  crown,  (b.c.  144-i.) 

VII.  ANTIOCHUS,  eumamed  Sidetes,  or  the  Hunter* 
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(m  named  from  a Syriac  wonl,  aignifying  to  hunt,  ac- 1 ANTTOCHUS  OF  COMMAGE'NE.  [See  Couma.- 
copding  to  wrac  authohtiee,  but  more  probably  from  the  ornb.] 

town  of  Side.)  wa*  a younger  son  of  Demetrius  Sotcr,  I ANTl'PAROS,  called  also  by  the  antienls  Olearos.on®  of 
and  brother  of  Demetrius  Nlcator.  The  latter,  when  the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  between  Siphnoa  and 
expelled  by  A.  VI.  and  Tryphon,  experienced  various  Paros,  and  scparato<l  from  the  latter  by  a dangerous  chan 
fortunes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Par-  ncl  one  mile  and  a half  wide.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  north 

thians.  A.  Sidetoa  then  married  his  brother  a wife,  and  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and  contains  one  small 

Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expelled  Tryphon,  \illage,  with  al>out  300  inhabitants:  its  OToductionf  arc 
(b.c.  139,)  who  bad  held  it  since  the  murder  of  A.  VI.  trifling,  consisting  only  of  a small  quantity  of  poor  wine,  and 
His  reign  was  prosperous  and  tranquil,  compared  with  the  a little  cotton  and  barley.  TIjo  island  is  a mass  of  while 
weak  and  turbulent  governments  of  his  immediate  pre-  marble, and  is  only  celebrated  for  itsgroUo:  theentroncetoii, 
decessops.  He  reduced  many  cities,  which  had  taken  ad-  which  is  on  the  side  of  a rock,  is  by  a Inarch  formed  of  rough 
vantage  of  the  civil  wars  to  assume  independence,  and  craggy  rocks,  shout  thirty  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  two 
among  them  Jerusalem  (b.c.  134):  and  be  engsigcd  in  a by  several  natural  pillara.  This  passage  emtinues  about 

war  with  Parthia,  which  bad  profited  bv  the  distractions  of  twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a precipice  that  must 

Syria  to  usurp  much  of  lier  eastern  dominions.  He  de-  bo  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  fastened  to  the  masses  of 
fcated  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three  battles,  com-  stalactites;  after  advancing  a little  farther  under  a ridge  of 
pell^  him  to  retire  within  the  limita  of  Parthia  itself,  and  nig^d  rocks,  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  precipitous 
recovered  all  which  had  been  wrested  from  S)Tia,  except  as  the  last.  Another  passaw  about  nine  feet  high  and  seven 
that  province ; but  hi-s  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an  wide,  whose  walls  and  arched  roof,  composed  of  glittering 
untimely  close  in  a sudden  onset  made  by  the  enemy  upon  white  and  red  marble,  arc  os  smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art, 
his  winter  quarters.  Ho  perished,  n.c.  129  or  128,  leaving  a leads  fo  a third  precipice,  the  sides  of  which  appear  like  a 
fairer  character  for  justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  than  sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a sloping  passage  of  about 
belongs  to  most  of  the  princes  of  this  roost  profligate  age.  200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petrifactions  assume 
VIII.  ANTKX’HUS.sumaroed  Giypus,  or  Hook-nosed,  the  appearance  of  a ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and 
from  7/jrd',  a vultun*.  After  the  death  of  A.  Sidetes,  Syria  occasionally  of  shakes  coiled  up  in  folds : this  conducts  to  the 
was  again  distracted  by  civil  ware.  Demetrius  Nieator  fourth  and  last  descent.  At  tlie  bottom  of  this  U the  grotto 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  reHuroenl  the  crown;  but  he  was  120  yards  long,  113  wide,  and  60  feel  high;  it  is  an  im- 
soou  dethroned  by  Alexander  Zebinas.  Cleopatra,  the  wife  mense  arch  of  white  marble,  from  the  roof  of  which  depend 
buccosaivcly  of  Balas,  D.  Nieator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained  large  stalactites  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a man  s waist, 
noasession,  however,  of  a portion  of  Syria : and  Seleucus,  with  a thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same  substance  ; 
her  son  by  D.  Nieator,  regained  some  districts  contiguous  to  the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  various  c«>lourcd  crv'stals 
tlio^c  held  by  his  mother,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  and  stalagmites  rising  up ; and  in  the  midst  is  one,  twenty 
Syria.  This  raised  her  jealousy,  and  she  murdered  liim  feet  in  diameter,  ana  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  was  this 
with  her  own  hand.  Still  thinking  it  necessary  to  have  pyramid  of  stalagmite  that  served  as  an  altar  when  M.  de 
some  one  of  royal  blood  to  give  countenance  to  the  sovereign  Kointel  visited  the  grotto,  and  celebrated  mass  on  it.  When 
jKJwer  which  she  was  bent  on  acfjuiririg  for  herself,  she  re-  lighted  up,  the  whole  ]>rcsonts  a moat  brilliant  and  magnifi- 
called  from  Athens,  her  son  AntiochusGrypus,  (named  also  cent  scene,  but  the  smoko  from  the  torches  of  the  numerous 
Philometor.  and,  on  his  medals,  Epipbanes.)  n.c.  125.  Sup-  visiters  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  effulgence.  In  some 
porlwl  by  Egypt,  Grjpus  soon  expelled  Alexander  Zebinns.  places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of  the 
Cleopatra  then  Iwcamo  jealous  of  him  also  ; and  perished,  cavern  into  cells.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  grotto  has 
being  compelled  to  drink  a poisoned  draught,  which  she  latterly  l>een  much  diraiimhcd  by  the  provision  of  rupe- 
hersdf  bad  offered  to  her  son.  Grypus  then  reigned  in  Udders,  torches,  See.,  for  which  the  guides  make  a small 
peace  for  eight  years ; at  the  end  of  which  a fresh  competitor  demand  on  live  purse  of  the  traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that 
for  the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brother.  the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever  been  explored.  The 
l.\.  ANTIOCHUS.  Burnamed  Cyzicenus,  from  being  highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  37°  N.  lat.,  and  25^  3' 
educated  at  Cyricus,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  by  A.  Sidetes.  E.  long.  (See  aho  Tournefort's  I'oyage  au  Levant:  Ennj~ 
After  a sharp  contest  the  brothers  agr^d  to  divide  the  cm-  eif'^irdie  Method,  Ueog.  Phygique.) 

5'iri',  n.c.  113  or  tI2 : A.  Cyzicenus  occupied  Cudesyria  and  ANTl'FATER,  a Macedonian  of  high  birth  and  high 
Ulestinc : A.  Grypus,  the  rest  of  the  empire,  Roth  led  a reputation,  the  chosen  and  trusted  officer  of  Rhilip  aud  of 
dissolute  and  careless  Ufe,  and  wveral  groat  cities,  as  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great,  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Ans- 
bklon.  &c.,  profited  by  their  aupinencss  to  assume  a short-  lotle  ; he  was  learned  himself,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men. 
lived  independence.  Grypus  was  assa.s8inated,  n.c.  96.  A.  When  Alexander  left  Eumpe  for  Asia,  he  entrusted  the 
Cyzicenus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus,  the  son  and  government  of  Macedonia  and  the  regulation  of  Greece  to 
successorof  A.  Grypus,  b.c.  95.  Seleucus  perished,  after  Antipatcr.  During  the  year  r.  c.  331.  an  attempt  was  made 
a short  reign,  if  a period  of  contest  may  be  called  auch,  of  by  l..accdismon,  Achaia,  Eleia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ar- 
seven  months.  cadia,  to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  the  supremacy  of  Mace- 

X.  ANTKX^HUS,  Bumamed  Eusebes  tlie  Pious,  son  of  donia.  Aiuipater,  marching  into  Peloponnesus  to  quell  the 
A.  Cyzicenus,  proclaimed  himseir  King  of  Syria  upon  his  di>turbancc,  was  met  by  Agis,  king  of  l.,acedsmon  : and  a 
father's  death.  For  a time  he  disputed  the  tlirono  with  hu  battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  army  de- 
cousins,  Philip  and  Demetriu.v  Eukroros,  sons  of  A.  Gry  pus  : feated  and  broken.  The  victor  summoned  a congress  to 
but  (b.c.  88)  bo  was  compelled  to  flv  into  Parthia.  i)e  re-  meet  at  Corinth,  at  which  a fine  of  120  talents  was  im]K»ed 
turned  (b.c.  86).  Eukffiros  being  dead  or  banished  ; and  while  uprm  the  RIeians  and  Achaians ; the  Lacedicmonians  were 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  another  Antiochus,  Kur-  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  referring  their  punish- 
named  Dionysius,  full  brother  to  rhilip,  seized  upon  C'celc-  roent  to  the  arbitration  of  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
Syria.  The  latter  was  soon  slain  iu  a war  against  the  Are-  that  any  severe  measures  were  taken  against  them, 
bians.  After  a brief  period,  the  Syrians,  v earied  by  the  Well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  temper  of  bis  mother 
desolating  feuds  of  the  Scleucidan  pnnees.  invited  Tigranos,  Olympias,  Alexander  had  abstained  from  allowing  her  any 
king  of  Armenia,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Eu-  share  in  the  administration  of  Macedonia  during  his  own 
sebes  then  fled  into  Cilicia,  (b.c.  8.1.)  and  passed  the  re-  absence.  She  did  not  bear  this  exclusion  patiently,  and 
mninder  of  bis  life  in  obscurity.  The  events  of  this  reign  succeeded  in  raii>ing  jealousies  between  her  sou  and  Anti- 
are  very  confused.  pater,  insomuch  that  Alexander  determined  to  remove  his 

XI.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of  viceroy  to  a less  independent  situation.  Shortlv  before  his 
A.  Eusebes.  Tigranes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  death  he  sent  home  Craterus,  a distinguishea  officer,  in 
from  Syria  to  make  head  against  the  Romans,  A.  Asiaticus  command  of  a large  body  of  Macedonian  veterans  who 
gainefl  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom,  b.c.  69.  He  re-  had  earned  their  discharge ; and  commissioned  him  to 
mined  It  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Syria  was  asxuroc  the  government  of  Macedonia,  while  Antipater 
rciluced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province,  was  ordered  to  conduct  fresh  levies  to  Babylon.  A 
B.c.  65.  In  Antiochus  Asiaticus  the  Seleucidan  dynasty  report  was  current,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  the 
ended,  having  ruled  Syria  for  247  years  reckoning  from  the  best  authorities,  that  Antipater,  fearful  of  a like  fate  to  that 
time  when  Seleucus  Nieator  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  312.  which  had  overtaken  Pamicnion,  and  others  of  his  roaster's 
(For  the  chronology  of  the  Syrian  kings  the  reader  should  followers,  administered  poison  to  Alexander,  by  means  of  hia 
consult  Clinton's  Fatti  Helieniri.^  sons  Cassander  and  lolas,  who  held  the  office  of  cup-bearera. 
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AVe  (lu  not  give  credit  to  this  story  : but  it  » certain  that 
Alexander  did  die  at  a critical  time  for  the  fortunes  of 
Antipater,  before  Craterus  had  reached  Greece.  The  late 
king  A brother  ArrhidmuA,  a bastard  son  of  Plulip,  vas 
rais^  to  the  throne  by  the  Macedonian  generals,  and  the 
army  in  Asia;  and  Pordiccas  was  appointod  viceroy  over 
the  king,  who  was  a young  man  of  weak  intellect,  with 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  the  Maires  du  Palais  exercis43d 
in  old  times  in  nance  towards  the  end  of  the  Merovingian 
dynostv. 

In  iKc  distributioQ  of  provinces  among  tbe  chief  ofiwers  of 
Alexander,  to  be  held  nominally  in  subordination  to  the 
Macedonian  crown,  though  in  fact,  and  spe^ilv  in  name, 
converted  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms.  Anti- 
pater  was  confirm^  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  He  was  soon  provided  with  employ- 
ment. The  Athenians,  impatient  of  the  superiority  of  a 
nation  whom  thev  hardly  acknowledged  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood,  ban  already  made  sonse  preparation  for  war 
with  Macedonia  before  the  death  of  Almtander  was  fully 
known.  A vote  was  passed,  that  the  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  common  freedom  of  Greece,  and  liberate  the 
cities  held  in  check  by  Macedonian  garrisons ; a powerful 
armament  was  put  in  preparation,  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  ambassadors  wore  sent  to  invito  all  the  people  of  Greece 
to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Athens  was  soon  at  the  bead  of 
a powerful  confedenuw,  comprising  the  i£tolians,  Thessa- 
lians, and  almost  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  e.x- 
cept  the  Benotians;  and  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians, 
Elcians,  Messenians,  and  Sicyonians.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  posted  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae, 
the  celebrated  pass  commanding  the  entrance  into  Greece 
from  the  north.  Antipater,  drained  of  troops  by  Alex- 
ancler's  frequent  demand  of  reinforcements,  was  unable  to 
collect  mure  than  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  with  which 
ho  advanced  against  I^ostbenea.  A battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonians  wore  defeated,  somewhere  between  Pylm 
and  the  town  oC  I.Amia  in  Thessaly,  to  which  Antipatcr  re- 
treated, meaning  to  abide  asiego  until  assistance,  for  which 
ho  had  already  sent,  should  arrive  from  Asia. 

Leunnatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  had  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Mysia,  otherwiso  called  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  wa.H  the  first  who  came  to  help  Anlipater.  The 
Hclfonos  (as  Diodorus  distinguishes  them)  broke  up  the 
siege  and  marched  to  meet  Leonnatus ; a battle  ensuim,  in 
which  tho  Macedonians  were  beaten  and  their  general 
killed.  Meanwhile  Antipater  evacuated  X^amio,  and  formed 
a Junction  with  the  defeated  army;  by  the  help  of  which 
ho  kept  tho  field,  though  he  dared  not  venture  on 
another  battle.  But  Craterus  arriveil  from  Asia  with 
12.500  veteran  troops,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antipatcr;  who,  thug  rtinforced,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  48,000  men,  while  the  Athenians,  weakened 
by  the  return  home  of  a considerable  part  of  their  ill- 
ccmonlefl  army,  could  only  muKter  28,000  men.  An  inde- 
cisive battle  ensued,  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  Tlies- 
salian  horse,  which  had  won  the  first  battle,  now  saved  them 
from  complete  defeat ; but  they  felt  their  inferiority  too  much 
to  risk  anotlicr  encounter,  and  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Anlipater.  This,  called  the  battle  of  Cranon,  occurred  in 
August,  B.c.  322.  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  the 
confederates  collectively,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to 
come  to  terms  with  them  severallv.  This  policy  was 
justified  by  the  ei'ent,  for  though  t\io  Greeks  refused  at 
first  to  dissolve  tlie  alliance,  yet  the  several  members  of  it 
dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  left  the  Athenians  and  yKtolians, 
the  roost  obstinate  enemies  of  Macedonia,  to  seinire  their 
safely  os  they  could.  Anlipater  marched  with  liis  whole  force 
agiiiiiAt  Athens;  and  the  citizens,  utterly  unable  to  resist, 
sent  Phocion  and  Demades  to  sue  for  peace.  They  obtained 
it  upon  easier  terms  than  wero  always  allowed  in  Grecian 
warfuic;  for  he  only  required  two  obnoxious  persons,  tlie 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
granted  full  security  both  to  person  and  property,  cn  con- 
dition tliat  a Macedonian  garrison  should  be  her.ccforth 
qunrlereil  in  Munychia,  to  guard  against  a counter-revo- 
lution, and  that  a complete  change  should  be  made  in  the 
form  uf  government,  tho  democracy  being  abolished,  and  all 
(lotilical  power  vested  in  a boily  of  about  9000  citizens,  who 
were  poAsessetl  of  property  up  to  a certain  amount  Ho 
removed  a large  number  of  the  poorer  class  (apparently 
with  tUoir  own  consent  > into  Thrace,  where  lands  were 
assigned  them.  Thus  ended  tho  I,aiDian  war,  as  it  is  called, 
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in  tho  autumn  of  b.c.  322,  the  year  after  its  commence- 
ment Antipater  rotumod  to  Moc^onia. 

The  yfitolians  were  the  only  members  of  the  cunfoilerucy 
who  still  held  out.  In  tho  some  autumn,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  against  them.  They  abandoned  their 
indefhnsible  towns ; deposited  their  women  and  children  in 
their  rugged  mountains ; and  collecting  their  able-bodied 
men,  prepared  to  hold  out  in  tlieir  fortresses,  and  in  those 
cities  which  were  capable  of  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
encounters  the  Macedonians  sustained  considerablo  Ionk  ; 
but  tlie  superimity  of  force  by  degrees  prevailed;  and  tho 
./Ctolians,  shut  up  in  the  mounUms,  and  exposed  to  tho 
severity  of  a mountain  winter,  almost  without  shelter  or 
food,  except  that  which  they  won  at  the  sword  s point,  w ere 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  they  were  relieved  by  unex- 
pected news  from  Asia. 

For  the  proceedings  in  Asia  after  Alexander's  deatli,  wo 
must  refer  to  PkrdiCcas:  it  is  enough  here  to  state  that 
the  ambition  of  that  general  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  Alex- 
ander's successor  in  tho  throne  of  half  the  known  world. 
One  of  bis  first  steps  was  to  rid  himself  of  Aniigonus, 
whose  acutonoss  ana  activity  ho  feared;  but  the  latter, 
fathoming  his  designs,  lied  hastily  to  Antipatcr,  and  apprised 
him  of  the  danger  to  which  he,  in  common  with  others,  was 
exposed.  To  check  Perdiccas  in  time  was  mure  important 
than  to  punish  the  yEtolians;  and  consequently,  after  con- 
cluding a hasty  peace  with  the  brave  mountaineers,  Anti- 
pater and  Craterus  led  their  army  into  Asia.  They 
separated : Craterus  took  tho  field  against  Eumencs,  sa- 
trap of  Capuailocia  and  Paphlagonia.  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  ana  slain ; while  Anlipater  marched  into  Cilicia 
to  meet  Perdiccas.  But  he  found  no  enemy,  Pcrdiccos 
having  boon  slain  in  Egypt;  and  the  Macedonian  troops, 
after  a short  interval,  elected  Antipoter  to  the  omce 
of  regent,  or  protector.  These  transactions  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  321,  but  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  the  chronolo^.  [See  Antioonus.]  In  this  new 
capacity  be  made  a fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces : 
after  wnich  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  taking  with  him  the 
king  and  queen,  Arrhidteus  and  Eurydicc,  and  leaving  An- 
tigonus  to  conduct  the  war  against  Eumencs.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  32U. 

Antipater  held  the  regency  undisturboil  till  bis  death, 
which  took  place  in  318.  We  hear  no  more  particulars  of 
him,  except  that  ho  fell  into  a dangerous  illness,  and  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  put  to  death  the  orator  De- 
roadcs  and  his  son,  who  had  bmn  sent  ambassadors  bv  the 
Athenians  to  request  that  the  Macedonian  troops  might  be 
removed  from  Munychia.  Demades  had  always  l^n  on  good 
terms  witli  Antipator,  till  the  Macedonian  found,  among  the 
Mpers  of  Perdiccas,  letters  written  by  the  orator,  exhoirting 
Perdiccas  to  carry  tho  war  into  Europe.  The  regent  had 
not  forgotten  this : he  returned  no  answer  to  the  address 
of  Demades.  but  merely  made  a signal  to  his  ministers 
of  punishment  (roTc  r*r«y/«voic  raic  rtfiupiaic),  who  put 
the  ambassadors  to  death  without  further  ceremony. 

Dying  soon  after,  Antipatcr  left  the  regency  to  Poly- 
sperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  surviving  gene- 
rals. He  appointed  his  son  Cossandcr  to  be  chiliaitm, — a 
term  originally  meaning  captain  of  a thousaifd  men,  but 
transferred  by  the  Persians  to  some  high  officer  at  court, 
and  adopted  in  that  sense  by  Alexander,  with  many  other 
of  tho  Persian  customs.  (Jassamlcr,  however,  contested 
tho  possession  of  Macedonia  with  PulvKperclion,  and  finally 
became  master  of  that  kingdom.  I^ho  lost  advice  which 
Antipater  gave  to  bis  successors  was, ' never  to  let  a woman 
interfere  in  affairs  of  state.'  This  was  expressly  directed 
against  Olympias,  and  her  subsequent  conduct  fully  proved 
tlic  wisdom  of  it.  Antipater  died  in  bis  eighty- first  year, 
having  enjoyed  aliigh  reputation  fur  his  talents  as  a minister, 
and  leaving  a character  less  stained  by  cruellies  and  ex- 
cesses than  most  of  the  contenders  for  empire  who  sprang 
up  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Diodorus,  book  xviii.,  &c.) 

ANTI'PATER,  son  of  Antipas,  the  governor  of  Idvimma, 
was  himself  a native  and  governor  of  that  province  during 
the  high-pricsthood  of  Alexander  Jamitcus.  After  that 
prince's  death,  his  sons.  Hyreanus  and  Aristohulus,  dis- 
puted the  succesbiun.  Antipater  was  a zealous  pnrtizan  of 
the  former,  who,  after  a bloody  contest,  was  established  in 
the  high-priesthoo(l  by  Pompey  tho  Great.  This  favourable 
issue  wns  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  the  Idumsean,  ami  he  was  rewarded  by  the  confidence 
of  bis  weak  master,  under  whose  name  ho  ruled  in  Judsea. 
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AVhctt  CflMar,  during  Iho  celebrated  riege  of  Alexandria, 
\cait  himself  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  Antipntcr  came  tn  his  help,  and  fmmd  opportunity 
tit  perform  goml  service,  and  sigimlise  hii  own  courage. 
Ctpsar,  in  return,  obtained  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
nnd  appointed  him  to  the  administration  of  Judna,  which 
enjoyea  tranquillity  and  prospered  under  his  care.  Ho 
was  poisoned  by  a dew  named  Malehus,  n.c.  49.  through 
jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Hyrc anus.  The  guilt  of  the 
crime  was  heightened  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  indebted  ^ his  lilbto  the  man  whom  ho  poi- 
soncMl,  and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Atith 
pater  left  four  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history! 
Phasaol,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infkmout  Ilerud, 
king  of  the  Jews. 

These  arc  the  two  roost  remarkable  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Antipater : but  it  is  one  of  common  occurrenoo  in 
anlicnt  hiAtorv'.  Moreri  has  articles  upon  eighteen. 

ANTIPATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a Roman  historian  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.  [See  Coki.iu«.] 

ANTl'PATHY,  (from  the  Greek  AvrtraOtin,  compound' 
cwl  of  4jtJ  mnlrnry,  and  wAOnf  /e^htg,)  properly  signifies 
an  involuntory  dislike  or  aversion  entertained  by  an  animate 
being  for  some  sensible  object.  Thus  a man  may  have  an 
antipathy  to  particular  smells  or  tastes — a turkey-cock  to 
the  colour  rw,  or  a horse  to  the  smell  of  raw  meat,  &c. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  antipathies  are  natural,  and  do 
not  arise  from  any  accidental  circumstance : such  as  the 
aversion  in  mankind  to  the  tastes  and  smells  of  many  drugs, 
and  of  bodies  in  a state  of  putrefaction.  8uch  natural  anti- 
pathies may, however,  in  many  coses,  be  overcome  by  habit: 
as  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  who  soon  loam  to  conquer  the 
disgust  Occasioneil  by  the  effluvia  arising  in  the  dissection  of 
the  human  subject.  Some  nations  constantly  cat  foo<l  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  would  nauseate,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  on  whale  blubber  and  Iroin  oil.  When  the  Cossacks 
were  in  London  and  Paris,  in  18U.  they  somelimes  drank 
the  whale  oil  from  the  lamps  in  the  streets:  probably  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  would,  if  starving,  reject  the 
draught  which  the  Cossack  considered  as  a luxur)’.  It  is 
moreover  quite  conceiralde  that  individuals  may  haro  such 
physical  peculiarities  ns  will  cause  them  to  feel  pain  from  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  which,  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
are  indifferent,  or  even  pleasurable:  thus  some  |ien«>ns  are 
painfully  affected  by  the  smells  of  certain  floweri  or  per- 
ftimes,  which  arc  commonly  considereil  agreeable,  and  are 
sold  as  means  of  simsual  enjoyment.  Many  antipathies, 
however,  are  not  natural,  but  acquired,  and  arise  from  our 
associating  certain  objects  with  the  idea  of  something  terrible 
Or  dangerous.  Thus  people  acquire  antipathies  to  spiders, 
earwigs,  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals,  from  form- 
ing o.taggeratod  notions  of  their  powers  of  harming  man- 
kind ; nnd  by  encouraging  such  aversionn,  lUev  mnv  acquire 
•o  great  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  in  distinguishing  these 
animals  by  the  smell,  sight,  or  hearing,  that  they  may  bo 
aware  of  their  presence  when  ether  people  arc  unoonscuous 
of  it  Perions  may  acquire  antipathies  to  certain  kinds  of 
food  by  having  been  surfeited  with  them,  or  by  having  been 
accustomed  to  ent  them  for  long  periwls  of  time,  as  under 
a medical  regimen  during  an  illness:  or  because  they  are 
made  of  sub^anecs  which  they  consider  as  unclean,  or  be- 
cause they  are  unfoshionable,  as  lieing  eaten  bv  people 
whom  they  think  loss  refined  and  delicate  than  themselves. 
This  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  persons  of  nar- 
row and  feeble  minds,  nnd  more  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  such  fanciful  dislikes  ought  to  be  carefully  but  not 
harshly  corrected.  (See  Ijockc't  kstaj/  on  the  Under*land~ 
ing,  b.  ii.  c.  3.1,  $ 7 and  8.) 

Antipathy  properly  means,  as  we  defined  it,  a dislike  of 
an  animate  being  for  some  smtible  object.  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  sometimt^  improperly  extended  to  inanimate 
beings — a phraseology  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  which  was 
much  used  by  the  antient  naturalists,  who  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  said  that  an  alkali  had  an  antipathy  to  an  acid, 
or  that  water  had  an  antipathy  to  oil.  At  other  times  the 
wortl  is  restricted  to  animate  beings,  but  is  applied  to 
things  which  are  not  objects  of  the  senses.  Thus  it  has 
been  said  that  the  mind  has  an  antipathy  to  certain  classes 
of  actions:  by  which  it  is  meant  that  it  is  endued  with  an 
inn.ite  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
[Hce  Morai.  SiMag.] 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  antipaihy  is  the  contrary  of 
symfiathy  but  this  IS  not  strictly  true,  at  least  as  respects 


tho  use  of  those  two  words  In  modern  language.  Sympathy 
means  joint  emtibility,  at  the  feeling  of  pain  or  ploaaure  in 
consc<]uenco  of  pain  or  pleasure  felt  by  another  sentient 
l>eing.  Thus  a pers4>n  who  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
ther, or  who  felt  delight  in  tbs  same  pursuits,  amusements, 
or  studies,  as  another,  would  in  either  cose  be  asid  to  sym- 
]>athizo  with  him.  Sometimes  sympathy  is  applied  to  tho 
simultaneous  irritability  of  different  parts  of  tho  body : thus 
one  eye  is  said  to  sympathise  with  too  other,  when  an  injury 
inflicted  on  one  is  felt  bv  both.  [See  Sympathy.) 

ANTl-PAXO.  [See  pAxa] 

ANTIPHUWISTIC  TREATMENT,  rfroro  two  Qraek 
words,  ivri  against,  and  in/tammation,)  is  the  means 

of  roiDoving,  or  lessening,  inUaromation,  and  of  obviating  its 
effects.  As  it  would  bo  out  of  place  here  to  consider  fully 
either  inflammstion,  or  its  causes,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
these  lost  are,  either  mechanical,  as  wounds,  bruises,  &c..  or 
of  a more  genoral  nature,  as  atmospheric  changes  operating 
on  the  body  from  without,  or  alter^  conditions  of  some  of 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  body,  operating  within,  and 
influencing,  more  or  less,  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  effects 
of  the  first  set  of  causes  arc,  primarily,  alwavs  local,  but 
sooner  or  later  become  general,  i.e.,  affect  the  wfiols  system  ; 
the  effects  of  tho  second  set  of  causes  may  be.  primarily, 
cither  local  or  general ; but  when  local,  having  a much 
greater  tendency  early  to  become  general.  The  local  effects 
seem  to  consist  in  on  altoration  of  tho  vital  action  of  the  part, 
accompanied  with  pain,  streUing,  and  increased  heat  and 
rednets.  The  general  effect.s  aro  disturbance  of  various 
functions,  most  usually  a diminution  of  the  functions  of 
secretion,  cxhslation,  and  nutrition,  or  assimilation  : the 
heart's  action,  tho  respiration,  and  Ainctions  of  tho  nervous 
system  aro  also  affected,  but  in  different  degree  and  order 
in  different  cases.  The  change  of  tho  vital  action  of 
the  part  appears  to  produce  a quickened  movement  of 
tiie  tilond  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  capillaries,  os  they 
ure  termed,  which  are  sometimes  slightly  contracted,  though 
more  commonly  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  presently  begins 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  at  length  stagnates  in  the  part,  as 
wo  may  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  wlwn  iutlamea.  The 
blood,  too,  in  tho  neighbouring  capillarins,  seems  to  incline 
towards  the  iiart,  while  the  largo  arteries  leading  to  it,  and 
ultimately  ttio  heart,  assume  an  increased  action,  which 
occasions  greater  frequency  and,  generally,  force  of  pulse. 
Tho  consequences  of  theso  alterations  of  the  action  of  the 
vessels  are.  tho  effusion  either  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  bloo<l,  as  the  serum  or  albumen,  in  their  natural  state,  or 
their  change  into  substances  not  found  in  blood,  or  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  in  its  healthy  state.  These  ^ome  the 
source  of  further  change  of  structure,  as  suppuration,  ulce- 
ration, &C-.  nnd  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
the  system,  varying  witll  the  seat  of  tho  inflammation,  its 
intensity,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  means  of  preventing  nr  moderating  these  constihite 
collcctivoly  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen.  We 
shall  here  briefly  nntioe  tho  chief  of  theso. 

Jilond-letting. — We  have  just  staled  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  inflammation  is  to  produce  effusion  of  the  scrum' 
or  lymph  of  Iho  blo^xl,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to  the  parts  affected.  The 
processes  of  inflammation,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  bo  very 
certainly  restrained  or  arrested  by  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity. 1‘his  is  done  by  abstraction  of  hluotl,  either  local  or 
goneral.  If  the  inflammation  bo  allowed  to  proceed,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  other  changes,  and  destruction  of 
parts,  according  to  the  texture  affected,  will  ensue.  Now 
abstraction  of  blood,  though  it  may  prevent  the  extension  of 
suppuration  and  ulc«ation  to  parts  not  yet  affected,  is  rarely 
femnd  effectual  in  checking  the  formation  of  pus  or  mn//er, 
where  that  has  been  already  ostablished.  We  see  then  tho 
necessity  of  the  early  employment  of  bleeding,  and  the  other 
antiphlogistic  means,  if  we  desire  them  to  1m  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  The  prejudices  and  pre- 
vailing  habits  of  the  people  are,  however,  generally  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  beneficial  measures;  and  too  often  timid 
practitioners  allow  their  judgment  tu  ho  overbomo  by  the 
importunate  requests  fur  delay  of  the  well-intending  but 
ignorant  relatkms.  Thus  live  time  when  these  measuroa 
would  have  proved  most  sorviceable  is  allowed  to  pass  over ; 
nnd  when  at  last  put  into  practice,  their  good  effects  not 
being  so  conspicuous,  they  aro  not  so  highly  appreciated  as 
they  would  be,  if  employ^  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeeil,  nt 
a very  late  stage,  for  from  being  useful,  they  are  decidedly 
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hurifuL  (See  tbe  ease  of  a physician  mentioned  uniler  the  not  been  caused  by  eating;  animal  food.’  It  may  be  well  to 
article  AatriNSNCt.)  explain  here  in  wbiu  way  animal  food  prores  huriAil.  During 

During  inllammation  of  shut  tacks,  or  earities,  i.e„  those  its  use  the  blood  requires  more  frequent  purifying  by  expo* 
eaTiiies  of  tbe  bcKly  which  do  not  communicate  with  tbe  sure  to  the  air  in  tbe  lungs,  or  by  respiration.  To  effect  this, 
external  air.  and  which  are  lined  with  *erou»  tuembranes,  not  only  is  more  frequent  reepiration  necessary,  but  also  tbe 
the  disposition  to  effusion  of  much  lymph,  or  the  albumen  of  heart's  action  la  increased,  so  that  tbe  blood  is  propelled 
the  blood,  is  greater  than  in  otlter  cases.  To  prevent  this,  with  greater  frequency  and  force,  and  consequently  the  dis* 
more  pn>m|n  and  vigorous  measures  must  be  used.  Mo>  tention  of  the  vessels  of  the  inUamed  part  is  increased.  The 
dem  physicians  have  ascertained  that  mercury,  especially  greaterftequency  of  the  respiration,  occasioned  by  tbe  greater 
in  ooinbinatinn  with  opium,  has  a powerful  intluenco,  not  demand  for  oxygen,  during  the  use  of  animal  food,  is  illus* 
only  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  lymph,  but  in  removing  trated  by  the  experience  of  the  workmen  in  diving-bells, 
it  soon  afrer  it  is  effused;  an  example  of  this  is  aitnessed  who  require  tlte  air  to  be  renewed  much  more  frequently 
wlien,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  called  tlm  pupil  when  living  ujxm  animal  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
is  filled  up,  and  vision  prevented  by  the  lymph  efllUsed ; yet  than  when  living  on  vegetable  food  and  drinking  water, 
this  is  tpcodilv  romoved  if  a sutlicicnt  quantity  of  mercury  For  this  reason,  tho  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon,  who  live  ex- 
ile early  introduced  into  the  system.  This,  then,  constitutes  clustvely  on  rice  and  other  vegetables,  can  remain  much 
anotlier  valuable  antiphlogistic  means.  longer  under  water,  without  requiring  to  come  to  the  sur- 

Pttrgativet. — Tbe  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and  face  to  breathe,  than  any  Europeans  who  live  on  a mixture 
the  amount  of  serum,  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Animal  food  and  spirituous 
purgative  me<l\cines,  especially  tbe  saline  purgatives,  which  or  fermented  drinks  must  be  strictly  interdicted  at  the  com- 
generally  produce  very  liquid  motions,  consisting  of  a large  monceraent  of  inllammation,  and  their  use  be  avoided  till 
proportion  of  serum.  These  are  not  only  proper,  but  con-  the  permission  of  the  medical  attendant  be  deliberately  and 
stitute  an  essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  voluntaril / given ; previous  to  which  mild,  fkrinai«ous  food, 
Nmueants,  i.  e.  such  doses  of  emetic  medicines  as  occa-  and  diluent  drinks,  should  oonsiiiute  tbe  only  diet, 
lion  a constant  feeling  of  sickness,  without  causing  vomiting,  A person  in  a horizontal  pimiiiun  respires  loM 

reduce  tbe  action  of  the  heart,  and  lessen  tbe  tendency  to  fraquently  than  when  in  an  upright  position ; the  heart  also 
effusion,  while  they  promote  the  absor|Hion  of  Uie  fluid  al-  pulsates  less  frequently.  In  every  case  of  inHamination 
ready  effused.  They  are,  consequently,  veiy  valuable  auxl-  effecting  the  system  generally,  the  patient  should  be  con- 
liary  agents  in  subduing  inflammatory  diseases.  fined  to  bed ; and  as  there  is  mostly  diminished  power  ot 

Diaphor«tie4. — 'The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  diminished,  the  muscular  system,  all  unnooe».-«ry  exertion  should  be 
and  its  ammony  lessened,  by  increasing  the  perspiration,  avoided.  Numerous  visiters  should  not  have  access  to  the 
or  discharge  from  the  skin,  which  in  roost  cases  or  inflam-  sick-room ; for  speaking,  which  requires  the  exen'ise  of  the 
mation  is  lessened,  and  in  some  altogether  suppressed.  By  respiratory  organs,  fatigues  tbe  patient,  and  quickens  the 
this  diminution  or  suppression  of  perspiration  not  only  more  circulation.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  tho  respira- 
blood  is  retained  in  tlie  K)*stem,  but  also  those  salts  and  tion  of  visiters.  A supplv  of  pure  and  cool  air  is  requisite  in 
acids  which  in  a healthy  state  find  an  outlet  by  this  channel,  all  inHamroatory  oomplamts,  but  es|>ecially  fevers,  both  for 
Tbe  means  of  increasing  perspiration  are  termed  diaphore-  the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  tbe  safety  of  others, 
tics,  or  sudorifics.  These,  however,  seldom  produce  the  de-  Tbe  repose  of  Uie  mind  is  as  essential  as  that  of  tbe  body, 
ttred  cflbct,  if  there  he  much  heat  of  surface,  t.s.  of  tbe  skin.  All  causes  of  anxiety  should,  when  possible,  be  removed, 
This  must  previously  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  the  means  and  cheerfril  looks  be  put  on  before  the  patient,  both  by  the 
already  stated,  viz.,  bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  also  by  physician  and  tlie  attendants,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
the  use  of  ticable,  ho  may  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  entertain 

Re/rigeranti. — These  consistof  cooling  drinks  to  be  taken  hopw  of  recovery, 
internally,  and  cold  applications,  as  clotlis  dipped  in  iced  ^is  is  a very  brief  ontline  of  tbe  meant  termed  onti- 
watcr,  or  vinegar  and  water,  or  even  icc  itself,  or  evaporating  phlogistic,  by  which  we  attempt  to  restore  both  the  part 

lotions  laid  upon  tho  part  affected.  The  cold  ujfinnon  is  — • — — • — ’ • 

often  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  |mi- 
curing  sleep,  during  which  a flow  of  perspiration,  which 
frequently  proves  critical,  is  apt  tn  occur. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  good  can  follow  tbe  use  ef  any 
or  all  of  these  means  of  lessening  tho  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body,  if  we  continue  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  it 
as  fart  as  we  remove  it.  The  diet  of  the  patient  is,  there- 
fire,  a,  wo  might  almost  say  the,  most  important  point  in 
the  treatment. 

During  inflammation,  os  stated  above,  the  functions  of 
fccrction  and  exhalation,  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  are  lessened 
or  entirely  suspended ; there  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  con- 
suming or  disposing  of  tho  nutritious  matter  already  con- 
laine<l  in  the  blood.  How  inconsiderate  then,  and  how  al>- 
4urd  it  is,  if  life  be  valued  at  all,  to  use  means  which  greatly 
increase  this  ? Persons  do  not  die  of  inanition,  or  from 
the  effects  of  tbe  absolute  privation  of  fiiod,  under  many  days 
or  weeks,  (see  the  two  cases  narrate»l  under  Adstinemcb,) 
while  thousands,  millions,  die  of  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
a period  varying  from  a few  days  down  to  a few  hours.  At 
the  beginning  of  all  severe  inflammations,  there  is  a failure 
of  the  appetite ; this  intimation  on  the  part  of  nature,  ever 
watchful  for  the  preservation  of  her  works,  cannot  be 
sli^ted  with  impunity.  Reason  and  experience  strictly 
enjoin  an  immediate  attention  to  the  diet.  Its  nuantitv 
should  be  lessened,  and  in  most  cases  its  quality  ciiangcu. 

In  respect  to  the  reduction  of  quantity  no  limit  need  he 
placed  at  the  commencement,  os  it  can  never  be  re- 
duced too  low ; but  during  convalescence  careful  regula- 
t'on  of  it  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  be  insutllcient  on  the 
one  hand,  or  excessive  on  the  other.  Still  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  erring  on  the  side  of  deficiency,  than  of 
excess.  The  vessels  of  the  part  Wing  much  weakened,  are 
again  ca.«ily  distended,  and  the  inllammatory  process  re- 
newed: hence  the  frequency  of  relapses.  Dr.  Baillie  has 
recorded  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  ‘that  he  never 
oljscn  ed  a person  having  a relapse  of  /ever  where  it  has 


anectoa  anu  ine  system  generally,  to  tue  natural  ami 
healthy  state,  wlten  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  attack. 
The  special  application  will  be  given  as  each  disease  falls 
under  notice,  and  we  need  not  here  do  more  than  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  every  one  a conviction  of  tbeir  ira- 
portiuice.  * Under  favourable  uiroumstances  inflammation 
u more  completely  under  the  eontrnl  of  remedies  than  any 
other  disease ; and  nevertheless,  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  a very  largo  share  of  llie  mortality  in  every 
part  of  the  world.’  (See  Alison's  Outline*  of  Pathologu.) 

A'NTIPHON,  tbe  son  of  Sophilui,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  who  are  generally  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  ' ten,'  belonged  to  Rhamnus,  a demos  or 
township  of  Attica,  and  was  born  about  b.c.  480,  the  year  of 
tbe  great  victory  over  the  Persiaas.  He  was  a contemporary 
of  the  famous  Gorgias  who  visited  Athens,  and  somewliat 
younger  than  this  sophist,  but  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that 
he  was  his  pupil,  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted ; nor  are 
we  told  who  was  his  master.  In  course  of  time  he  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  numbered  among  liis  pupils  Thucy- 
dides, the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who,  in  a pas- 
sage of  his  eighth  book  (chap.  Ixviii.),  has  commemorated 
the  talents  of  his  roaster,  and  reoortied  almost  the  only  com- 
pletely trustworthy  event  in  his  life.  Tbe  opinion  that 
Thucydides  was  the  master  of  Antiphon  appears  to  us 
untenable.  (See  Van  Spaan).  It  was  the  profession  of 
Antiphon  to  write  speeches  for  persons  who  hod  either  to 
defend  themselves  in  courts  of  justice,  or  wished  to  pn> 
ceed  against  others,  and  also  for  those  who  had  to  address 
the  public  assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
first  who  became  a hired  advocate  of  this  description, 
though  he  merely  w'rote  speeches,  and  nei'cr  delivered  any 
except  on  one  oceasion,  when  he  was  himself  concerned. 


According  to  several  aulhorilies.  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
composed  speeches  for  the  courts  of  justice:  no  sjieet-hes 
of  this  character  of  higbtr  antiquity  being  preserved.  (Dio- 
dorus, Photius,  &c.)  There  is  no  distinct  proof,  that  is 
satisfactory,  of  his  being  early  engaged  in  public  service 
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the  »ilence  of  Thucydides,  as  to  all  lut  life  previous  to  the 
events  related  in  his  eighth  book,  proves  that  be  was  not 
engaged  in  any  important  military  capacity,  at  least  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  is 
tlie  arcbon  Eponymus,or  chief  archon  of  Athens  (01.  xc.3. 
or  u.c.  418)  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xii.)  In  the  year 
H.c.  41 1,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
a revolution  was  effected  by  which  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  abolished,  and  all  political  power  was  vested 
in  a Ixxly  of  four  hundred.  [See  Alcibiadks,  i.p.279;  Pklo- 
po.V!VKBlA^r  Wau].  Antiphon,  who  never  had  come  for> 
ward  as  a public  man,  did  not  show  himself  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  revolution,  and  Pisan' 
der,  who  appeared  os  spokesman,  was  merely  his  agent. 
Shortly  after  this  change,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with 
ten  others  were  sent  to  Lacedemon  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms  that  were  tolerable.  The  ambassadors  returned  with' 
out  effecting  their  object.  Discontent  grew  stronger; 
Phrynichus  was  assassinated  in  the  public  place,  a counter* 
revolution  was  immediately  effectea.  and  Alcibiades  was 
recalled  from  exile.  Immediately  after  the  event.  Antiphon, 
now  aerenty  years  of  age,  was  tried  for  his  life  on  a charge 
of  treason  to  the  state ; he  made,  according  to  Thucydides, 
an  admirable  defence.  His  sentence  (see  the  decree  quoted 
by  Ctecilitu  in  the  IJ/e  of  Antiphtm,n\Xx\\i\x\»\  to  Plutarch) 
was  deatli ; his  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  marked  by  stones  bearing 
the  inscription.  Antiphon  the  Traitor.  Antiphon,  says  TUu- 
evdides,  was  inferior  to  no  Athenian  of  his  time  in  virtue ; 
he  had  also  the  greatest  talents  for  conceiving  any  plan,  and 
equal  talent  in  expressing  his  conceptions.  It  is  singular 
that  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  ,the  sentence  or  the 
death  of  Antiphon. 

There  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  persons  in  antiquity 
who  bore  the  name  of  Antiphon.  Several  of  these  diflerent 
persons  have  been  confounded  in  the  rambling  life  of  Anti* 
phon  attributed  to  Plutarch.  One  of  them  was  a sophist, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a work  on  Truths  in 
which  it  is  conjectured,  from  a few  references  to  it  in  extant 
writers,  that  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  Epicurus  were  announced  by  Antiphon.  The 
orator,  aocoiding  to  some  accounts  of  vet)'  little  credit,  was 
executed  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tliirty  after  the  close  of 
the  PeloMnnesian  war.  (See  Xenophon,  UeUenic.  ii.  3. 
40  ; and  V'an  Spaon,  DmeTlatio  de  Anliph.  ^at.) 

Antiphon  wrote  a treatise  on  Rhetoric^  which  is  lost. 
Sixty  orations  were  once  extant  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
phon, but  CbcIHus  considered  twenty-five  of  them  to  he 
spurious.  At  present  there  are  filleen  extant,  throe  of 
which  are  on  subjects  which  were  matters  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation.  and  are  aell  worth  reading.  Hie  other  twelve  are 
distributed  into  tetralogiee,  or  fours,  each  set  of  four  being 
on  the  same  subject ; they  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
such  as  those  to  which  Cicero  alludes  when  speaking  of 
Antiphon.  {Brutue,  chap.  xii.  6.)  The  language  of  this 
writer  is  often  obscure,  and  the  style  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  some  of  the  Greek 
critics.  The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  Rciske's  collection,  and  in  the  firet  of  Bekker's 
edition  of  the  Orators.  Thev  are  also  in  Dobson's  collection, 
vol..  i.,  uith  Van  Spaan't  tHssertation,  &c.  The  text  of 
Bckkcr  is  the  best. 

ANTIPHONARY,  ANTIPHON ARIUM.  in  music, 
the  book  wherein  the  antipitomss  were  written.  (Sec  An- 
TiPHONY.)  By  an  order  of  Archbishop  Winchclsey,  mode 
in  1305,  every  church  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  be  furnished  with  nn  antipkonary,  among  other 
equally  expensh’e  hooks;  and  Spelman  states,  that  in  1424 
two  antiphonaries  cost  the  little  monastery  of  Crabhusc,  in 
Norfolk,  twenty-six  marks,  which  he  says  was  equal  to 
52/.,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  time.  We 
may,  therefore,  calculate  the  expense  of  a single  one  at  not 
less  than  from  90/.  to  1 00/.  of  our  present  money. 

ANTl'FHONY,  in  music, (dt-ripw/e,  alternate  singing,) 
the  antlent  name  for  a kind  of  anthem,  the  verses  of  which 
u ere  chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir,  alternately. 

Tbs  fatbero  of  the  church  pretend  that  lb©  method  of 
anriphonal  singing  was  revealed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  a vision, 
who  taught  it  to  the  Greeks  St.  Ambrose  introduced  it 
in  the  western  churches  about  tno  year  374.  The  rhanting 
of  the  psalms  in  our  cathcrlrols  is  a close  imitation  of  the 
omient  antiphony. 

ANTPTODES,  a term  from  the  Greek,  meaning 


literally  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  during  the  centuries  of  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
this  point,  the  existence  of  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  c«m- 
slant  ridicule  in  the  mouths  of  the  opposers  of  the  globular 
figure.  The  sentiments  of  Loctantius,  De  h'alsd  Sapientid^ 
cap.  23,  may  bo  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  common 
objections.  He  asks,  * Is  there  any  one  foolish  enough  to 
think,  that  there  are  men  whose  Iwt  are  higher  than  their 
heads  ? with  whom  those  things  that  we  place  itpun  the  earth 
hang  downwards /rom  the  earth?  who  have  trees  and  vege- 
tables turned  UMide  down,  and  rain  and  snow  falling  tlic 
wrong  way?  Will  any  one  henceforward  place  the  hanging 
gardens  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  when  the 
philosophers  make  hanging  seas,  and  fields,  and  cities,  and 
mountains?'  The  confhsion  that  hero  takes  place  between 
the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be  now  universally 
apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  loctantius,  who 
lived  A.O.  31 1 ; who,  had  be  simply  confined  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  existence  of  antipodes  could  not  be  civ 
monstrat^,  and  treated  it  as  a philosophical  speculation, 
possibly  true,  but  probably  false,  w'ould  have  boon  justified 
DV  tho  geneml  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.  But  not 
so  when  he  assorts  that  be  can  prove  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possible. and  professes  that  he  sees  no  alternative,  but  sup* 
posing  its  defenders  to  l>e  cither  joking,  or  intentionally 
Iving.  The  French  Bncyclopadia  is  incorrect  in  stating 
(hat  he  appeals  to  the  sacred  writers  as  deciding  the  point. 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number 
of  degrees  oflatitudo,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unless 
one  of  the  points  be  on  the  ^uator,  in  which  case  the  anti- 
podal point  IS  the  opposite  point  of  the  equator.  Thrir  longi- 
tude differs  by  180”  or  12lM>urs,  if  we  reckon  Icmgitude  all 
round  the  globe ; but  if  we  uso  east  and  west  longitude,  tlio 
two  longitudes  must  together  make  up  1 80‘^  or  1 2 hours,  one 
oast  and  the  other  west.  For  example,  the  antipodes  of  a 
point  in  22^  north  latitude  and  6(r  east  longitude,  arc  in 
22°  eoutk  latitude,  and  1 20^  west  longitude.  We  here  insert, 
in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a few  places  which  are 
nearly  antipodal. 

T j ( Antipodes  Island,  S.E.  of  New 

■ { zJ^and. 

Nertchinsk  , Falkland  Islands. 

Nankin  . Buenos  Ayres. 

Mouths  of  tho  Amazon  Moluccas. 

Bermudas  . Bwon  River. 

Quito  Middle  of  Sumatra. 

Lima  , Siam. 

Timbuotoo  Friendly  Islands. 

Azores  ..  . Botanv  Bay. 

Spain  New  Zealand. 

Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends roeroly  on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and 
nights  completely  rovers^  Thus,  noon  of  tho  longest  day 
at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight  of  the  shortest  day  at  the 
Swan  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons  of  course  dues 
not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the 
antipodes,  and  sunrise  ami  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same 
manner.  But  we  may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday 
at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or  Thursday  night  at  Anti- 
podes Island?  There  is  no  rule  to  determine  this;  we 
might  <^1  it  cithor  ono  or  the  other  with  perfect  con 
sistency.  If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  from  London  for 
Antipodes  Island,  one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other  westward  through  Amorica, 
whatever  time  they  mi^ht  respectively  take  for  the  voyage, 
they  would  not  agree  m naming  the  day  of  their  meeting. 
If  tiicy  moot  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning  begins 
at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, in  which  case  it  will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the 
eastern  traveller  will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western 
Friday.  Tho  reason  is  as  follows : the  traveller  who  goes 
east,  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  will  there- 
fore liave  that  luminary  on  the  raoridian  (Uiat  is,  he  will  have 
noon)  sooner  than  if  l>c  had  remained  stationary.  Ho  tlicro- 
fore  shortens  his  day  a little,  or,  to  him.  the  same  absolute 
time  is  a larger  proportion  of  the  interval  between  two  noons, 
and  by  thus  gaining  a httic  each  day.  he  is  12  hours  before 
London  when  he  reaches  the  antipodes.  The  western 
traveller,  on  tho  contrars,  turns  hU  hack  on  the  sun  in  the 
morning,  which  is  therefore  on  his  meridian  later  than  it 
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woald  have  been  had  he  remained  stationanr.  Bef««  he 
roaches  the  antipodes,  he  has  Icwt  twelve  hours  y but  the 
other  traveller  has  gained  as  much,  which  together  makes 
a whole  day's  di^rence  in  t^eir  reckoning.  The  reader 
who  examines  this  question  will  And  that,  the  day  always 
beginning  at  noon  or  midnight,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
whole  world  should  have  the  same  reckoning.  We  sec, 
therefore,  that  the  reckoning  of  a place  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  from  which  the  Arst  settlors  approached  it,  and  any 
one  who  should  allerwards  join  them  from  tlie  contrary  diroe* 
tion  wutild  differ  from  them  by  a day.  Thus,  when  ihimpier 
reached  Mindanao  from  the  wett,  he  was  a whole  day  behind 
tlie  Europeans  he  found  there,  whose  ancestors  had  travelled 
from  the  east.  And  Varenius,  a Dutch  physician,  who 
travelled  in  the  east  about  a.  d.  1670,  states  that  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  were  alw^s  a day  in  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  ‘the  fact  was.  that  the  Por- 
tuguese camo  hy  tho  Cape  and  Indio,  and  tlio  Spaniards 
from  their  American  possessions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  ax)  must  remark  that  it 
would  bo  useful  in  teaching  geography,  if  the  maps  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  had  the  northern  hemisphere  drawn 
upon  them  in  faint  outline,  reverndy  in  such  a way  that  any 
Olio  mii;ht  perceive,  at  a glance,  to  what  point  of  the  northoni 
hemisphere  any  point  in  the  southern  is  antipodal.  There 
is  comparatively  so  little  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  such  an  addition  would  not  crowd  any  part  of  the  map 
too  much. 

ANTIQUARIES,  SOCIETY  OF.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Archt^oj^ia,  Axes  what  ho  considers  to 
have  been  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1 572  ; when  a few  eminent  scliolars,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Parker  ond  Sir  Robort  Cotton,  united  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  tho  antient  monuments  of  their 
country.  Tho  members  met  for  near  twenty  years  at  the 
bouse  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  as  early  as  1569  determined 
to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a charter  of  incorporation  ; 
a manuscript  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  collection 
(Titus,  b.  V.  fol.  184)  prcscr>'C8  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
at  this  time  in  support  of  the  petition.  But  whether  the 
petition  was  ever  presented,  or  wiiat  was  its  suocess,  does  not 
appear.  The  writer  of  tlie  life  of  Carow,  the  Cornish  anti- 
uaiT,  s^s,  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  queen's 
vatu.  This  society,  however,  admitted  members  tIU  1604  ; 
about  which  time  King  James  I.,  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of 
his  government,  and  as  Heame  comxiivcd  for  the  Esta- 
blished church,  thought  At  to  dissolve  it.  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  society  was  mode  in  1617.  in  an  application  fur  a 
charter,  through  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ; but  this  also 
appears  to  have  failed. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  contu^* 
Ihe  society  ceased  to  exist  \ or  as  Mr.  Gough  expresses  it, 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  1 707,  a number  of  gentlemen,  attached  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  study  of  our  national  antiquities,  ag^d  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  torinur  society,  on 
a Friday  evening,  at  tlm  Bear  tavern  in  the  Stnuid.  Among 
tlicse  wore  Humphrey  Wanlcy;  Mr.  John  Taluian  ; John 
Bagford;  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  keeper 
of  ihe  Tower  reconls;  Madox,  the  Exchequer  antiquary ; Mr. 
Batteloy:  Mr.  William  Elstob ; Stebbing,  the  editor  of  Sand- 
ford’s  (Jenralngictd  Hiitoru ; and  Mr.  Sanderson,  clerk  of  the 
Rolls.  Lo  Neve  was  at  this  time  president.  In  1708  tliey 
removed  their  meetings  to  the  Young  Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  soon  after  to  tho  Fountain  tavern  over  a^inst 
Chancery-lane.  Here  they  were  ioined  by  Samuel  and 
Roger  ^lo,  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  Mr.  T.  Rymcr,  Browne 
Willis,  and  Anstis.  The  plan  of  their  pursuits,  comprising  ' 
every  thing  which  such  a body  of  men  might  be  expected  to 
do  for  the  illustration  of  their  national  antiquities,  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  out  for  them  by  Humphrey  Wanlcy. 

In  1717  the  members  re-founded,  or  rather  rc-constitutc<l. 
their  socieU’,  and  maile  their  Arst  election  of  officers ; Peter 
I-c  Novo,  Esq.,  was  president.  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Talmtin, 
director.  At  ihU  time  also  George  Vertue,  the  engraver, 
became  an  active  member.  The  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  a hundred,  and  no  honorary  members  were 
allowed.  The  minutes  of  the  society  begin  January  1,1718; 
whence  it  appears  that  every  member,  or  whoever  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  present,  brought  from  time  to  time  whatever 
they  had  of  their  own,  or  their  friends.'  that  was  curious  or 


uncommon : as  coins,  medals,  seals,  intaglios,  cameos, 
manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  genealogies,  pictures,  drawings, 
tinted  books,  extracts,  or  even  memoranda ; a few  ptx>- 
uced  dissertaiions.  In  1727  tho  society  removed  to  apart- 
ments in  Gray's-Inn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple ; an^ 
for  a very  short  period,  seemed  to  decline.  In  1728,  how- 
ever, they  renewed  their  meetings  at  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
Fleet-street,  fixing  them  to  Thursday  evenings,  after  the 
Royal  Society  bad  broken  up.  In  1753  they  removed  from 
the  tavern  to  a hotise  of  their  own  in  Chancery-lwo. 

In  1750,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  tho  king 
fur  a charter  of  incorroratioo  on  the  plan  formed  in  1717, 
witli  improvements.  This,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Earl 
of  Harawicke,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  majesty  having  declared  himself 
* Founder  and  Patron,'  tho  society  became  inewporated  by 
Uto  name  of  * President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  they  were  empowered  to  have  a 
body  of  statutes  and  a common  seal,  and  to  bold  in  per- 
petuity lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  lOOOf.  The  council 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  |:orson8,  including  the  president, 
and  to  be  elected  yearly  with  the  other  officers.  The  first 
council  named  in  the  charter,  bearing  date  November  2, 1751, 
pursuant  to  Uie  powers  therein  given  them,  re-elected  as 
members  the  other  persons  not  particularly  specified.  In 
1754  the  society  determined  to  nave  two  secretaries.  In 
1781  the  society  removed  from  Chancory-Iano  to  Somerset- 
place,  where  bis  majesty  King  George  III.  hod  been 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal 
Society,  approprinto  apartments.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries held  its  first  meeting  there  on  January  the  1 ItU  that 
year. 

The  anniveraary  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  A pril, 
when  ten  of  the  twenty-one  persons  of  whom  tho  council 
consist  are  annually  changed.  The  election  of  members  is 
by  ballot ; a certificate  ha>ing  been  signed  by  three  or  more 
fellows,  is  previously  exhibit^  for  six  successive  meetings 
(including  those  of  proposition  and  election),  cxeopt  in  tho 
cases  of  poors,  members  of  the  privy  council,  ana  judgcH, 
who  may  be  proposed  by  a single  member,  and  balloted  fur 
upon  the  same  evening.  The  election  is  determined  hy  a 
mqjohty  of  two-thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  four  guineas  a ^ear;  or  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  guineas  to  the  admission  fee,  to  be  con- 
stituted a member  for  life.  The  society's  meetings  arc 
held  on  Thursdays  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
nine,  in  apartments  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  front  building  of  Somerset-place.  Tho  Royal 
Society's  meetings  succeed  those  of  tho  Antiquaries  on 
the  same  evenings ; and  the  sessions  of  the  two  societies 
coincide  as  to  time,  beginning  with  the  third  Thurs<Iiy  in 
November,  and  ending  with  wo  third  Thursday  in  June. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
A.  D.  1833,  is  753.  The  residents,  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  by  chortcr,  nave  been  : — 1 751 , Martin  Fulkes, 
Esq.;  1755,  Hugh  I.x)rd  'Willoughby,  of  Parham;  1765, 
Charier  Lyttelton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  1768.  Jere- 
miah Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter;  1764,  Edward  King, 
E>({.  (temporarily  elected  by  tho  council) ; 1 784,  George 
Ferrars  Townsliend,  Bunm  do  Ferrnrs  of  Chaitlcy,  afterwanls 
Earl  of  J..eice3tcr  and  Man|uis  Towmhend  ; 1812,  Sir  IL 
Charles  EnglcAcld,  Bart,  (temporarily  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil) : 1613,  (^rge  Earl  of  Abcnloon,  who  is  still  president. 

By  an  art  of  parliament,  5 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  39,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tiic  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time  being  is 
declared  to  be  an  official  irusteo  of  the  Bntish  Museum. 

The  publications  of  this  society  as  a body  havo  been:— 
1.  J'ftusta  Monumen/ay  4 voU.  folio,  1746 — 1815,  vol.  v.  not 
complotctl ; and  vol.  vi.,  commencing  with  seventeen  coloured 
plates  of  the  Baionx  la^iestry.  2.  f-'ivt  Dutertaiiont ; one 
on  Doomsday  Book,  and  ono  on  Danegcld,  by  P.  C.  Webb, 

' E«q. : two  on  the  Heraclcan  Table,  by  Mr.  'Webb  and  Dr. 

I PoKingal ; one  on  the  Tascia,  by  £fr.  Pettingal:  quarto 
1756-63.  .1.  Folkes's  Tablet  nf  Silver  ana  Gold 

Coiiif,  with  plates,  quarto,  Io>nd.,  1763.  4.  Archeeologia ; 
or  ifitrellartenus  Tr^ete  reJatinff  to  Anti^mtyy  25  vols., 
quarto,  l.,ond.,  1770 — 1833.  5.  Idber  Quottdianui  Contra- 
rotvlatorit  Garderobee,  anno  regni  Regie  Edttardi  primi 
vieeeimo  octavo,  a.  n.  1299,  1.300  (from  a MS.  in  the  society's 
possession),  quarto,  I»nd.,  1788.  6.  A CoUeetion  of  OrcU- 
naneet  and  Regulatione  for  the  Government  <f  the  Royal 
Ifoueehold,  made  in  divert  reigna,  from  King  Edward  III. 
to  King  WiUiam  and  Queen  Mary,  quarto,  Ixind.,  1 790. 
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7.  Tha  Military  Anttquilie«  of  th9  Rm4gM  in  Britam,  by 
tlie  M«jor  Genenu  Rm*  aeeomponied  teithMapt,  Plant 
of  Can^t  and  StatiorUt  wc.,  folio,  Lond.  1793.  8.  Samt 
Account  (f  th«  Collegiate  Chapel  qf  St.  Stephen  at 
rm'n«/fr,  by  John  Topham.  Etq.,  folio,  1795,  with  additiotuU 
Piaiet,  described  by  Sir  U.  0.  Enitlefteld,  folio,  1811. 
9.  Account  of  the  Caihedral  Ckurdr  of  Exeter,  with  Plant, 
Elet'iiiiomt,  and  Sectioru,  by  Dean  Lyttelton  eiul  Sir  H.  C. 
Kntflefleld.  folio,  1797.  10.  Account  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bath,  with  Plant,  &c.,  folio.  II.  Some  Account  qf  the  Co- 
thedrxd  Church  qf  Durham,  folio,  1801.  12.  Some  Account 

of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucett9r,^\o,  1809.  13.  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,  by  the  late  Mr. 
GouKh,tMlA  Plant,  Eietfotiont,  &c.,  folio,  1613.  14.  Crod- 
mon  s Meiricai  Paraphrate  of  Partt  qf  the  Holy  Scripturet, 
tn  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  Englith  Trantlaiton,  and  Notet, 
by  Benj.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  octavo.  Load.  1832.  This  last 
work  is  the  first  of  a series  of  publicatiotis  of  Anf^lo'Saxon 
and  early  English  literary  remains,  intended  to  be  edited 
under  the  superintendence  of  a committee  of  the  Society. 
Layamon's  Trandation  qf  Waee't  Chronide  of  the  Brut,  to 
be  edit^  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  the  second  work  of  the  series. 

Besides  the  works  above-  mentioned,  the  society  have  puh> 
lishod  seven  historical  prints  of  large  sice,  acoompanied  by 
five  historical  dissertations.  The  prints  are,  I.  Lt  Champ 
de  Drop  d Or;  or,  the  Royal  Interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Prant’ie  1.  between  Ouitnet  and  Ardret,  a.d.  1 320.  2.  FYan- 
eiel.'t attempt  toinvade England,  \ii5.  .3.  The  Embarka- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  1520.  4.  The  Procetrion  of 
King  Edieanl  VI  from  the  Tower  to  fVeetmintter.  6.  The 
DejKiriure  of  King  Henry  VIII.  from  Caiait,  July  25,  1544. 
6.  i%e  Encampment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Aior^MMson, 
July.  1544.  7.  The  Siege  qlhoulo^e by  King  Henry  VIII. 
1544.  Also  two  sets  of  historical,  and  some  misoellaneous 
prints,  (including  Aggas's  Plan  qf  London,)  engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Vertue,  now  Uie  property  of  the  Society:  with  a 
portrait  of  St>  John  Hawkwood ; and  four  views  of  the  Ruine 
at  Stanton  Hareourt  in  Oxfordthire,  dmwn  and  etched  by 
Simon  Earl  Hareourt. 

ANTIQUES,  (from  the  Latin  antiquut,  aotient,)  a term 
used  in  the  English  language  to  designate  ' antient  works  of 
art.'  But  this  definition  may  bo  objected  to  as  not  sufBci* 
ently  precise  (see  AirciiTfTs).  The  term  properly  refers  to 
works  of  Grecian  art  in  sculpture,  bas.rehef,  engraving  of 
gems,  medals,  Ac.  As  these  arts  flourished  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  also  under  the  Roman  Empire,  (though  most 
probably  they  wore  always  successfully  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Greeks,)  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  precise  chronological 
limits  that  shall  determine  whether  a work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  antique  or  not  Still,  as  there  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire  a great  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  arts  above 
alluded  to,  until  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  again 
improved,  it  is  clear  that  many  works  of  ronsidcmblc  an- 
tiquity cannot  bo  classed  under  the  head  of  antitmet;  for 
by  the  term  antiques  we  understand,  in  general,  works 
that  have  decided  merit,  and  may  serve  as  models  for  imi- 
tation ; or  they  are  at  least  works  of  art  that  scn'c  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  those  antient  authors  whose  writings,  by 
common  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  deserving  of  study. 

ANTIQUITIES.  This  term  seems  not  to  have  its 
meaning  very  accurately  fixed  in  our  language.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  antiques ; but  gene- 
rully  it  has  a wider  signification.  Books  that  treat  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  to  which  the  term  is  com- 
monly confined,  treat  not  only  of  works  of  art,  but  of  poli- 
tical constitutions,  judicial  and  legislative  forms,  religion, 
nrchitectuns  domestic  manners,  naval  and  military  affairs, 
weights  and  measures,  mode  of  reckoning  time,  &c.  Some  of 
these  branches  of  inquiry  arc  capable  of  illustration,  both  from 
antient  writings  tlmt  remain,  and  from  existing  works  of 
antient  art ; some  can  only  be  known  to  us  from  the  study 
of  antient  writings.  This  extensive  signification  of  the  word 
antiifuilm,  though  certainly  not  very  precise,  still  keeps  up 
a distinction  between  antiquities,  as  thus  understood,  and 
\hc  political  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
stmty  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  langnaget.  Yet  we  think 
the  cimimon  use  of  the  word  antiquities  in  this  country 
a ImuI  one,  and  we  should  prefer  seeing  it  limited  more 
closely. 

Tl:c  study  of  antiquity  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
Utu  study  of  all  that  Wlongs  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  all  the  knowledge  concerning  them  that  hav  been  trans- 


mittod  to  our  timos : the  word  philology  is  uaed  la  this 
sense  ia  Germany.  Under  tho  general  term  antiquity, 
then,  we  may  class  all  the  aevoral  subjects  which  it  com* 
prebends ; such  os  antient  forms  of  polity,  antient  systema 
of  philosophy,  of  astronomy,  with  political  histoiy,  antient 
arclntaeture,  sculpture,  poetry,  &c. 

With  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  durable 
memorials  which  man  has  left  behind  him  in  various  parU 
of  the  earth,  we  have  applied  tlie  term  antiquitiea  to  tho 
monumental  remains  and  to  the  works  of  art  of  nnmerous 
natkmt.  We  now  speak  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Hindoo, 
Peruvian,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  when  referring  to  the 
works  of  art  existing  in  these  countries,  or  c«'Uectod  in 
European  museums.  The  terms  Egyptian  and  Hindoo 
antiquities,  when  not  specially  us>ed  with  reference  to 
works  of  art,  are  also  understood  as  comprebending 
history,  mythology,  &c.  But  unless  some  qualifying  worrl 
M prefixed  to  the  tenii  antiquities,  we  generally  understand 
by  it,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitiea. 

ANTI'QUITV.  [Bee  Ancixwts  and  Antiquitiks.] 

ANTIS.  A portico  is  aaid  to  be  in  antie  when  columns 
stand  in  a line,  in  front,  with  the  antm  or  projecting  ends  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  temple  or  other  building.  If  in  the 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Aigina  [see^oirra]  the  external 
peristy  le  or  surrounding  range  of  columns  were  remove*!,  the 
prunsoa  end  opisthodomus,  as  there  indicated,  would  be  por- 
ticoes tnan/t>, — not  prostyle*.  There  is  a very  good  example 
of  the  portico  in  antit  in  North-Audlej'-street,  London, 

' (brming  the  entrance  to  an  eptscopal  chapel  there. 

I ANTI'SCII,  an  old  astronomical  term  derived  from  the 
j Greek,  signifying  those  whose  shadows  are  in  opposite 
! directions.  It  is  applicable,  during  part  of  the  year,  to  any 
' two  persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  reside  within  the  tropics  ; 

I and  during  the  whole  year,  to  any  two  persons,  neither  of 
whom  lives  within  the  tropics,  an^  both  in  different  hemi- 
spheres. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  from  anti,  against,  and  teorbutue, 
a barbarous  word,  intended  as  the  Latin  for  erurry : the  rc- 
medics,  real  or  reputed,  against  scurvy.  The  term  scurvy  is 
popularly,  but  incorrectly,  given  to  two  distinct  diseases, 
which  arise  under  different  circumstances,  spring  from 
different  causes,  present  few  symptoms  in  comm'in,  and 
are  cured  by  means  not  only  unlike,  but  diametrically 
opposite.  TKo  confusion  has  crept  in  owing  to  tho  skin 
in  true  scurvy  occasionally,  but  ny  no  means  invariably, 
peeling  off  in  scales  or  trurf;  while  in  the  other  disoaso  or 
diseases,  improperly  termed  scurvy,  desquamation,  or  other 
aflbetion  of  tho  skin,  is  an  essential  and  invariable  symp- 
tom, the  portions  or  scales  of  which  being  commonly  called 
teurf,  the  adjective  tcurfy  has  insensibly  come  to  bo  used  as 
a BulMtaotivc,  and  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  two 
diseases.  The  one  occurs  mostly  at  sea,  hence  called  sea- 
scurvy,  and  is  owing  to  temporary  causes,  capable  of  affecting 
persons  of  any  constitution  ; tbc  other  occurs  mostly  on  land, 
IS  owing  to  more  permanent  causes,  and  is  always  connected 
with  a peculiar  constitution.  Tho  necessity  of  making  this 
distinction  is  manifosl,  since  the  remedies  for  the  one  di^caso 
arc  few  and  certainly  cfBcacious,  the  medicines  for  the  other 
arc  multifkrious  and  generally  vcr>'  inefficacious.  Thus 
circumstance  points  out  an  essential  difference  between  tlm 
two  disorders ; and  it  is  of  tho  means  of  curing  the  former 
of  these  that  we  here  chiefly  intend  to  speak,  adding  only  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  for  the  latter. 

The  importance  of  the  naval  force  to  the  safety,  com- 
merce, ana  maritime  strength  of  this  country,  w ould  justify 
a very  lengthened  inquir)’  into  the  causes  of  this  disease 
and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  if  it  now  prcvoileil 
among  seamen  to  the  extent  that  it  once  did,  and  if  it  still 
continued  to  impair  tho  strength  of  the  main  bulwark  of  our 
national  defence.  The  almost  total  eradicatbn  of  this 
malady,  however,  renders  such  invesligation  altogether  un- 
necessary, farther  than  as  a subject  of  interesUug  and  in- 
structive contemplation. 

Of  the  degree  to  which  this  complaint  existed,  a few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  proofs.  In  1593,  Admiral  Hawkins 
stated  it  to  be  consistent  with  bis  personal  know  letlgu  that 
1 0,000  men  had  perished  of  scuny  ; at  a much  later  pcriiKl, 
Commodore  Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  lost  above  four-fifths  of  his  men.  and  when  ho  arrived 
at  Juan  Fernandez,  of  the  two  hundred  men  then  sur\  i\ing, 
eight  only  were  capable  of  duty.  An  entire  crew  has  some- 
times fallen  a victim  to  it.  and  the  ship  been  left  without  a 
single  hand  to  guide  it  through  the  waters.  This  happened 
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In  the  COM  of  the  Spenkh  ehip  Oriflemrae,  m which  tho 
whole  crew  pemhed,  end  in  this  state  she  wu  discovered 
with  the  dead  bodies  on  board. 

As  a means  of  contrast  it  may  bo  stated  that,  in  the  year 
1 7 80,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  llaslar  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  physicians,  8143  cases  of 
disease,  of  which  scurvy  formed  1457;  while,  during  four 
years,  namely,  1806,  1807,  1806,  and  1609,  into  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  there  were  admitted  under 
the  care  of  ono  of  the  physicians  1984  oases  of  disease,  of 
which  two  only  were  scur^.  During;  nine  years  of  warftire, 
namely,  between  1778  and  1 795,  the  numlter  of  men  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  naval  service  was  745,000;  of  tbese, 
189,730,  a large  proportion  of  which  number  oonsisted  of 
men  alfoeted  with  scurvy,  wero  sont  sick  to  hospitals  or  on 
shore ; while,  during  nine  consecutive  years  ot  war&re, 
nsmoly,  from  1796  to  1806,  the  number  of  men  voted  for 
the  naval  service  was  1,053,076,  of  whom  there  were  sent 
sick  only  123,949,  a di&tence  mainly  owing  to  the  disap' 
pcarance  of  scurvy. 

Let  us  inquire  what  wore  the  causes  which  produced  this 
dreadful  disease,  and  fonnerly  rendered  it  so  fluent ; and 
what  are  the  cironmstances  which  have  contributed  to  its 
abatement  or  disappearance,  and  which  now  secure  to  our 
seamen  so  gratify  ing  an  immunity  fVom  it  Before  doing 
this,  it  w’ill  be  proper  to  give  a short  detail  of  the  s^ptoma. 
Under  the  influenoe  of  the  ooncurring  causes,  an  individual 
began  to  lose  bis  natural  and  healthy  ooloun  the  skin,  first 
of  the  face,  and  afterwords  of  tlie  rest  of  tho  body,  became 
pale,  and  assumed  a bloated  appearance ; the  lipt^  instead 
of  a rich  vermilion,  acquired  a greenish  tinge : indeed,  the 
countenance  in  this  disease  is  always  very  much  depressed, 
indicating  a oorresponding  state  of  mind.  Tho  patient 
is  conscious  of  weahnoss,  and  is  avor&o  to  exertion ; and 
when  that  of  a bodily  kind  is  attempted,  his  unfitness  for  it 
is  seen  by  the  weakness  of  the  knees  (which  often  become 
stiff  and  contracted)  and  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  breathing  following  the  least 
effort.  The  skin  is  dry,  sometimes  rough,  but  more  gene- 
rally smooth  and  shining,  with  spots  of  a red,  blue,  or  block 
app^ranee.  according  to  tho  length  of  lime  that  the  blood 
has  escaped  from  tho  vessels,  which  is  the  oauso  of  these 
stains.  The  limbs  become  dropsical,  the  gums  spongy 
and  swollen ; uloers  or  any  sores,  cuts  or  seratehet,  ble^ 
profusely,  and  cannot  be  healed  ; even  old  ulcers  break  out 
anew,  and  broken  limbs,  apparently  firmly  united,  separate 
t^in,  and  cannot  ^ reunited  so  long  os  the  disorder  con* 
tinues.  The  blood  when  drawn  scarcely  coagulates,  but 
remains  looee  and  Habby  ; yet  during  the  whole  of  this  state 
the  appetite  generally  continues  good.  These  symptoms  all 
denote  great  debility,  which  is  occasioned  by  a peculiar 
alteration  of  (he  blood,  and  is  produced  hy  tiro  causes  we 
ha  VO  now  to  mention. 

One  of  the  roost  extensive  and  powerful  causes  of  debility 
is  constant  exposure  to  a cold  ana  damp  atmosphere.  The 
construction  of  ships  wos  formerly  such  that  the  sailors 
wero  continually  exposed  to  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
which  was  further  aided  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
from  the  bilge-water,  the  sand  used  fur  ballast,  and  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  were  strewed 
about  the  shin ; no  means  of  removing  or  lessening  theso 
causes  cxUtcil,  from  the  utter  absence  or  impcrfoct  nature  of 
the  means  of  ventilating  the  ship,  or  washing  it,  without 
increasing  the  dampness.  The  sailors  were  also  very  inat- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness,  were  unprovnded  with  soap, 
and  wore  too  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  changing  their 
dross  when  wot,  and  wore  also  without  the  opportunity  of 
changing  or  washing  and  airing  their  bedding.  The  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Captain  Cook,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  were  very  similar  to  those  sinoe 
universally  pursued.  Out  of  316  men,  during  a voyage  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  elimates, 
from  fiftydwo  degrees  north  to  seventy-one  degrees  south, 
ho  lost  only  one.  For  this,  in  the  year  1776,  he  roceivcMl 
ftum  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal.  (See  Kippia'i 
Li/e  qfCooft,  1788.  p.  315.) 

By  the  change  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  instead  of 
•and  for  ballast,  ana  of  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks  for  water ; 
by  the  effleieut  means  ho  has  devised  for  ventilating  the 
ship,  without  exposing  tho  persons  of  the  sailors  to  cold ; and 
by  the  employment  of  portable  iron  fire-places  in  difforent 
l^rts  of  tM  ship,  as  well  aa  by  w of  bedding,  and 


a proper  allowance  of  soap  to  each  sail<w^thoM  debilitating 
causes  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rendered  powerless. 

Another  cause  of  debility  was  either  excessive  fatigue  or 
deficiency  of  proper  and  regular  exercise  ; the  former  csiinot 
always  Iw  avoided,  as  in  tho  case  of  much  bad  wcatlier. 
when  the  labour  of  all  bands  is  increased,  or  great  sickness 
among  the  crew,  which  requires  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  healthy.  But  deficient  exercise  can  always  be 
avoide<l  by  the  officers  finding  employment,  or  inventing 
amusing  occupation,  fur  tlie  sailors,  and  above  all  fur  tho 
marines,  who,  having  less  active  duty  in  the  ship,  were  tho 
most  freqqently  attacked  by  scurvy.  Intemperance  «Uo 
greatly  contributed  to  prepare  tlie  system  for  a scorbutic 
attack,  but  this  vice  is  now  much  reprussed. 

Nons  of  theso  causes  singly,  nor  indued  all  of  them  com- 
bined. are  adequate  to  produce  scurvy,  unassutecl  by  some 
I specific  cause,  which  cause  is  to  bo  found  in  the  diet.  The 
diet  of  seamen  during  long  voyages  was  formerly  merely 
salted  meat  and  biscuit ; fresh  ammal  food  or  recent  vege- 
tables formed  no  part  of  it.  It  was  also  often  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Salt,  if  taken  in  moderation,  facilitates  digestion,  but  if  in 
exeess,  binders  the  digestion  of  the  food,  even  of  fresh  meat 
and  ve^tablcs  ; when  employed  as  s means  of  preserv  ing 
meat,  it  hanlons  it,  and  impairs  ito  nutritive  power,  as  well 
as  renders  it  more  difficult  to  digest  Suen  meat  is  less 
nourishing,  but  more  stimulating,  than  fresh  meat  and  its 
long-continued  uso  produces  what  may  be  termed  the  die- 
Junctive  infiammation,  owing  to  which  old  wounds  and 
ulcers  break  open,  and  fractured  lK>nes  separate  after  re- 
union. The  salt  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  a two-fold  way, 
first,  by  lessening  tho  nutritious  power  of  the  meat ; and 
secondly,  by  its  stimulating  properties.  Tho  former  of  these, 
unaidea  by  tho  latter,  is  sufficient  to  produce  scurvy,  if  the 
predisposing  causes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  imperftKit  or  ex- 
cessive exercise  be  in  operation.  Tho  diminution  of  tho 
quantity  of  food,  and  not  its  tittaliiy,  ivaa  tho  principal  ex- 
citing cause  of  scurvy  in  (ho  Milbonk  Penitentiary  in  1819. 
[8ee  Ab8tivx!«cx.] 

In  what  way  the  absence  or  inadequate  supply  of  fresh 
v^^ables  operates  has  not  been  ascertained.  That  tho 
deficiency  of  this  article  of  nutriment  has  a large  share  in 
prodneing  scurvy  is  established  by  the  facts,  that  before  the 
extensive  introduction  of  esculent  vegetables  into  Britain, 
scurvy  was  almost  as  eoramon  on  land  as  at  sea;  and  also 
by  the  rapid  disappoarmnee  of  scurvy  from  among  the  crews 
of  ships,  so  soon  as  thev  procure  a supply  of  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  of  any  kind,  Init  more  partinulurly  those  be- 
longing to  certain  tribes  of  vegetables,— as  the  hesporidcs9  or 
aurantiacem  (the  orange  tribe),  the  grossulariacem,  or  goose- 
berry tribe,  which  are  all  acid  vegetables  ; and  the  oruciferso. 
or  mnstarrl  tribe,  containing  cabbages  (wlienoo  sour-kraut 
is  prepared)  and  tho  well  known  scurvy-grass,  which  are 
alkalescent  vegetables ; the  coniform,  some  of  which  field 
spruce ; &o. 

These  vegetables,  or  tho  articles  prepared  foom  them, 
constitute  the  an/i>cor^ffcr,  or  means  of  preventing  and 
curing  sea-scurvy ; but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  some 
farsurpassingtheothers  in  efficacy.  Those  are  the  least  valu- 
able in  which  no  vegetable  acid  greatly  predominatRS,  so  us 
to  impart  to  them  an  acid  or  acidulous  taste.  Hence  the 
erucifcrio  are  not  so  usofol  in  their  natural  state,  ns  the 
name  of  jrcMroy-grass,  bestowed  on  ono  of  them,  would 
seem  to  indicate  ; but  when  by  their  fermentation,  as  that 
of  cabbages  to  iform  sour-kraut,  a vegetable  acid  (acetic 
acid  ? or  iHnegar)  is  produced,  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  anti- 
scorbutic power.  But  at  the  of  all,  the  hesperideea 
deserve  to  bo  plaortd,  the  members  of  which  contain  oiirie 
acidt  accordingly  any  of  the  species  may  bo  employed; 
but  the  most  powerful  belong  to  the  genus  citrus,  spe- 
cially the  oitrua  limonum  (Risso),  the  well-known  lemon, 
since  tho  introduction  of  which  into  the  nav>*,  in  1796, 
scurvy  has  almost  ceased.  It  may  be  used  in  various  ways ; 
the  best  is  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sucked  hy 
the  patient:  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  leroon-juico  may 
be  employed,  and  this  is  the  usual  mode  in  the  naval 
practice.  Several  gallons  of  it,  having  a tenth-part  of  spirit 
of  wine  added  to  proseiTo  it,  are  supplied  to  etch  ship,  and 
in  about  a fortnight  after  leaving  port,  ito  use  is  bc^n  ; 
each  sailor  is  allowed  one  ounce  of  it  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  mix  with  the  grog,  or  in  many  instances 
with  wine,  a stated  quantity  of  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  a 
oertaia  quantity  of  spiritsy  wiueh  is  withdrawn.  This  has 
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the  effect  of  almost  invariably  preventing  aourvy  affecting 
any  of  tlx)  crew  ; but  should  symptoms  of  the  disease  begin 
to  show  themselves*  they  quickly  disappear  bv  an  incroaM 
of  the  <^uantity  of  lemon-juice.  Citric*acid.  wKich  has 
crystalled  and  again  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  so  effica- 
(dous ; neither  is  vinegar,  nor  anv  other  vegetable  acid,  such 
as  tartaric,  or  malic,  so  useful,  though  the  fruits  containing 
them  (unripe  gooseberries,  tamarinds)  arc  the  best  substi- 
tutes for  lemons,  when  these  cannot  be  procured. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
these  vegetable  ackls  produce  tbeir  becefleial  effects.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  acid  fhiits  have  a very 
cooling  and  soothing  effect  in  many  complaints;  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  refrigerants,  and  often  sit  on  the 
stomach  and  restore  its  power,  when  in  a very  irritable  or 
weakened  state.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
impaired  by  intemperance,  especially  from  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  eminently  ser- 
viceable ; even  during  a fit  of  intoxication,  a draught  of 
vinegar  will  restore  tne  drunken  man  to  his  senses  more 
speedily  than  any  other  means.  These  acids  appear  to  exert 
a very  considerable  vital  action  on  the  svstem  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  nervous  centres.  Further,  lemon-juice 
and  vinej^r  exercise  a chemical  influence  on  many  articles 
of  food  difficult  of  digestion,  as  veal ; hence  the  practice  of 
serving  these  articles  to  table,  accompanied  by  one  or  other 
of  these  acids.  If  the  salt  has  rendered  the  meat  hard  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  may  not  these  acids  produce  some 
change  in  it,  rendering  it  less  so  by  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  by  ^ir  general  action,  heightening  or 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  its 
power  of  extracting  the  nourishroont  ? Some  local  effect  is 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  lemon-juice,  os  slices 
of  lemon  pla^  on  the  ulcers  hasten  the  healing  processes. 

Mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  of  vitriol,  are  found  less  use- 
fill,  though  they  and  other  strengthening  medicines,  such 
os  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable, 
when  lemon-juice  is  wanting,  or  fails  in  effecting  a cure, 
which  has  happened  in  somo  vciy  rare  in»tances.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  1822.  on  boara  his  majesty's  ship  Lean- 
der,  where,  however,  probably  somo  undiscovered  cause  of 
scur\*y  existed  about  the  ship;  for  we  cannot  suppose  the 
want  of  success  to  have  dopended  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution where  so  many  men  resisted  the  curative  influence  of 
the  medicine.  (See  alto  Bampfleld  on  Tnjpical  Dyteniery.) 
Chloride  of  so^  appears  to  have  some  claim  to  a favour- 
able regard ; but  at  present  we  have  too  little  experience 
of  it,  in  this  respect,  to  speak  positively  of  its  antiscorbutic 
power. 

In  addition  to  the  lemon-juice,  ships  intended  to  l>c  sent 
on  long  voyages  are  supplira  with  animal  food  so  prepared, 
as  to  M almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  yesrs,  as  if  it  hod 
been  killed  but  a few  days  and  dressed  the  day  previous  to 
its  being  used.  This  valuable  discovery,  which  tends  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  a sea-life,  os  well  as 
to  secure  the  health  of  those  devoted  to  it.  was  made  by  Mr. 
Appert:  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  the  principle  on 
wmeh  it  depends,  will  be  explained  under  ArrriMBPTics. 

Alter  every  Air  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  otlier 
means  and  articles,  the  main  instrument  of  banishing 
scurvy  from  among  the  number  of  disea.ves  incident  to  a 
sea-life  has  been  the  liberal  use  of  lemon-juice.  The 
nation  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  tliose  who  effected 
its  universal  intrrauction  into  the  naval  service,  and  who 
yet  live  to  witness  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  enlightened 
views ; those  are  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1795,  and  tne  benevolent,  and  now  venerable. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Navy  Heilical  Board  in  1795.  But  for  their  ex- 
ertions our  navy  could  not,  during  the  twenty  years  of  the 
war  which  followed  that  date,  hare  achieved  those  nctories 
which  have  rendered  our  country  so  illustrious.  Had  the 
mortality  in  the  navy,  throughout  these  twenty  years,  been 
equal  tc  what  it  was  in  1779,  the  whule  stock  uf  seamen! 
\vould  have  been  exhausted.  (See  paper  on  the  compara- 
tive health  of  fnc  British  navy,  by  Sir  Gilbert  BUine.  in  his 
Select  Diuertutiom  on  Medical  Science,  Ixmdun,  1 822  : uI.mj 
in  vol.vi.  Trantactione  the  Medico  Ckirurgical  Society.) 

The  historian  of  Anson's  voyage,  speaking  of  scurvy, 
says,  * the  euro  seems  iropossibfc  by  any  remedy  or  by  any 
mansgeraent  that  can  be  employed.'  In  the  present  day,  in- 
stead ol'the  remedy  being  unknown,  it  is,bappily,  the  disease: 


n fact  which  suggests  the  most  iniportaiU  subject  for  con- 
leniplotioii,  and  justifies  the  reflections  and  language  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane:  * dues  it  not  affonl  a cbeeritiK  and  consolatory 
prospect,  amidst  the  thousand  shocks  that  fltiriih  is  heir  to," 
that  there  may  bo  still  in  store  (or  us,  in  the  boundless  pro- 
gression ami  endless  combinations  of  knowledge,  other 
hidden  means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  of  miti- 
gating human  miser)',  and  of  making  accessions  to  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  which  have  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

The  other  discuses  to  w hkh  the  name  of  scurvy  has  been 
improperly  given,  and  some  of  the  remedies  for  which  ato 
termed  antiscorbutics,  have  no  connexion  with  sca-&cur>-y, 
or  its  remedies.  These  \'arious  affections  of  the  skin  are 
more  or  less  cMinected  with  a scrofulous  constitution,  to 
which  are  owing  the  disordered  functions  of  the  digestion, 
whence  these  eruptions  spring.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  is  a 
concomitant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  these  diseases, 
fur  tlie  cure  of  which  vegetable  acids  are  unavailing,  though 
the  mineral  acids,  by  tlicir  strengthening  virtues,  are  uAen 
serviceable.  These  so-ealled  scorbutic  affections  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  among  persons  subject  to  gravel  and 
I gout,  which  are,  at  the  commencement,  caused  by  acidity  in 
the  stomach : the  appropriate  means  of  cure  for  both  com- 
plaints are  alkalies  (see  Antacids),  the  very  opposite  of 
the  means  useful  in  true  scur\7. 

The  nostrums  vended  under  the  name  of  antiscorbutics, 
and  intended  for  Uiese  cutaneous  diseases,  though  varying 
in  their  cumpoeitiun,  mostly  contain,  as  their  active  principle, 
some  preparation  of  mercury,  often  a very  poisonous  one, 
which  is  always  hurtful  in  sea-scurvy,  and  can  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  particular  cases  of  tho  otner  kinds.  Its  use  n>- 
quires  the  greatest  caution,  directed  bv  tho  utmost  skill ; the 
employment  of  such  articles  should,  tliereforc,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS,  from  ivri  againti,  and  etiToyat  to 
putrefy,  tbe  means  of  preventing  those  changes  in  organized 
matter  which  are  comprehende<l  under  the  term  putrefac- 
tion. All  or(^nizod  bodies  consist  of  different  materials, 
which  are  designated  \\itir  proximate  jtrinciplet,  and  these 
a^in  are  formed  by  tho  union  or  combination  of  certain 
wtimate  prindplee.  An  organised  body,  therefore,  is 
always  a compound  one.  and  the  tendency  of  its  original  nr 
natural  proximate  principles  to  form  others,  and,  at  last,  to 
be  resolvcil  into  tiie  ultimato  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  occasion  of  putrefaction,  which  takes  place  in 
all  bodies,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  To  give  an  example  of  each  : (lour, 
prepared  from  what  was  once  a living  and  orgunize<l  body, 
called  a seetl,  contains  two  pruximute  priiiciplei,  gluten 
(bird-lime)  and  starch  : each  of  these  is  rewdvable  into  defi- 
nite combinations  of  what  are  termed  simple  or  elementary 
bodies,  of  the  sarao  nature  as  the  constituents  of  inert  or 
inorganic  matter;  the  most  common  of  these  oxo  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The  first  or  proximate 
principles  arc  only  met  with  in  organized  bodies ; the  latter 
equally  in  organized  and  inorganic  matter.  Oxygen,  for 
instance,  forms  a portion  of  the  air  which  wc  breathe,  and 
also  of  water;  hydrogen  forms  a jKirtiun,  oris  nn  element, 
of  water;  nitrogen  U found  in  tho  atmospheric  air:  and 
carbon  exists  in  the  diamond,  in  tho  charcoal  obtained  from 
wood,  or  from  animal  matter. 

All  organized  bodies  spring  from  parents  similar  to 
themselves,  possessed  of,  or  endowed  with,  a vital  prin- 
ciple. Every  such  body  ptissessus  the  [lower  of  assimilating 
to  itself  matter  introduced  from  without,  whether  inor- 
ganic, os  table-suit,  or  organized  matter,  as  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  in  the  case  of  man  and  some 
other  animals,  or  tnoreiy  inorganic  matter,  as  in  the  case 
of  vegetables.  AAer  being  received  into  the  interior  of 
tho  body,  these  matters  undergo  changes  previous  to  being 
distributed  to  that  part  of  the  frame  destined  for  tho 
reception  of  the  different  proximate  principles  which  are 
formed  out  of  them  by  the  vital  procvs.<os  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  When  deposited  in  tho  part  intended  for 
them,  they  would  speedily  enter  into  fresh  combinations, 
wore  not  their  tendency  to  do  so  controlk'd  by  the  agency 
of  Uie  living  principle,  which  counteracts  the  usual  chemical 
affinities  of  the  constituent  or  elementary  principles.  When 
this  principle  is  weak,  or  docs  not  act  with  sufficient  energy, 
either  thruugh  tho  whole  frame  or  in  anv  psrticuhnr  part  of 
it,  tho  elementary  principles  manifest  a clisposition  to  exert 
their  ordinarv  affinities,  which  would  lead  to  the  decompo- 
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feUhn  of  o part  or  the  whole.  Partial  decomposition  oeenrs 
when  a limb  or  other  part  of  the  bcnly  has  been  the  sent 
of  such  violent  inllntnmator)'  action  iimt  its  structure  U 
chan^o<l.  and  its  vitality  destroyed,  so  that  it  slnti^hn,  os  it 
is  technically  called,  that  is,  becomes  dead : complete  de- 
composition occurs  when  the  vital  principle  quits  the  entire 
frame,  i.e.  when  dcatli  of  the  whole  body  takes  place,  and 
))utrcfartion  bej;ins.  But  the  presence  of  the  vital  principle 
docs  not  always  hinder  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
as  wo  see  the  tendency  to  it  manifested  in  the  worst  kinds 
of  fevers  several  days  before  dissolution  : on  this  account 
they  were  termed  putrid  fevers,  and  were  conceive<l  to  be 
I.  wins'  fo  putrcscency  of  the  tluids,  a doctrine  common  durini; 
the  provaicnce  of  the  humoral  palholoify.  But  more  correct 
views  of  fever  have  taught  us  that  tiro  changes  in  tho  iluids, 
b'dii  as  respects  their  properties  and  chemical  constitution, 
uro  c.onM<<{Uont  u]>on  a change  in  the  vital  action  of  the 
syslcm,  resulting  from  the  impression  of  a powerfully  mor- 
bific .agent  on  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems.  This 
impairs  tho  vital  force  or  energy  of  the  frame,  and  lessens 
the  ]>owcr  by  which  the  chemical  affinities  were  contrulied  ; 
and  hence  tho  early  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  per.^ns 
aff’ctod  with  fevers  of  a typhoid  type  or  character. 

The  complete  departure  of  the  vital  principle  is  not  suf- 
flcient  to  occasion  the  commencement  or  ensure  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  processes  of  putrefaction : the  concurrence 
of  several  other  circumstances  is  necessary.  These  are  air, 
heat,  and  moisture:  if  any  one  of  these  be  wanting,  du- 
composition  will  in  general  be  prevented.  If  the  air  has 
nn  admixture  of  certain  particles  or  principles,  the  tendency 
to  ptiircfacUon  will  bo  greatly  increased  ; and,  on  the  other 
li.md,  impregnating  the  air  with  certain  other  principles, 
greatly  lessens  the  disposition  to  decomposition.  These  cir- 
eumsianccs  have  so  large  a share  in  the  pMduction  or  pre- 
veutiati  of  disca>e  and  death,  that  a thorough  undei>tQiuiing 
of  thorn  is  of  vait  importance  to  tho  welfare  of  the  cuiu- 
munity. 

The  atmospheric  air.  considered  in  reference  to  it^ 
chemical  comTiVisilion,  i«  a mixture  of  niln>gon  and  oxygen 
gases,  in  fixed  and  uniform  proportion,  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  a small  and  variable  proportion.  But  close  to  the 
Hurfacu  of  the  earth,  it  receives  an  adniixturo  of  particles  or 
principles  of  diirerent  kinds,  by  which  it  i»  contaminated, 
and  roiidtirc^l  less  fit  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  By  tho  n^spimtion  of  animals,  particularly  of  warm- 
hlowled  animals,  as  man,  a portion  of  the  oxygen  is  with- 
dmwn,  {tiid  a eorresponding  ]K)rtiun  of  carbonic  add  gas 
is  substituted  in  its  place.  By  the  respiration  of  pluni», 
tUo  carbonic  acid  gas  is  witlidrawn,  and  an  equivalent 
piirtiun  of  oxygen  substituted.  By  the  mutual  action  of 
tho  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
balance  of  the  (x>nstituent  elements  of  tho  atmu.Hphcre  is 
niuintained.  But  by  a pre^ionderanco  of  tho  raomlxirs  of 
either  of  these  kingtUims,  an  oxcoas  of  the  one  principle  and 
a deficiency  of  the  other  will  bo  occasioned,  iicnce,  whero 
there  is  a lixrgc  assemblage  of  men,  the  air  is  less  fit  for 
respiration,  as  hap{>ens  in  close  apartments  : tho  most 
mulanchuly  example  of  this  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  narrative 
of  the  Black  H >lc  at  Calcutta  ; of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  persons  confined  in  this  dreadful  place,  om  hmulred 
an  / tiP'^nty-threr  perished  during  one  night.  Trees  cmwdetl 
together  m plantations  suffer  more  from  deGciency  of 
carliotiic  acid  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  are  required  for 
Tospiration,  than  from  deficient  nutriment  by  the  roots— a 
f.u't  of  which  proprietors  and  managers  of  tirabcr-plantation.s 
are  etllior  not  aware,  or  at  least  (hey  neglect  the  practice 
to  which  it  should  lead.  It  may  be  remarktxl  by  every  one 
that  on  the  coast,  where  animal  lifo  acquires  an  accession 
of  strength  from  the  purity  of  tho  air,  which  abounds  in 
oxygon,  vegetable  hfe  languishes  from  tlic  deficiency  of 
carlMiiic  acid.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  deterioration, 
the  air  is  contaminated  by  various  other  means,  some  occa- 
sional and  limited  in  their  operation,  others  mure  (‘unstaiU 
and  extended  in  their  intlucnco.  A brief  review  of  thc>c 
Will  hero  bo  proper ; but.  before  proccoiling  to  enumerate 
them,  it  will  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  their  importance 
to  adduce  one  example  of  the  inlluence  of  even  a i»lighl  ad- 
mixture of  a dclvturiiius  principle  with  (he  ordinary  cuii- 
stiiuents  of  the  air.  ‘This  gas  (hydro-chloric  acid,  or  mu- 
riatic acid  gas)  must  therefore  be  very  injurious  to  vegetable 
life,  since  so  small  a quantity  as  a fifth  of  an  im-h,  tliough 
diluted  with  10,000  parts  of  air,  destroyed  the  whole  vege- 
tation of  a plant  of  considerable  size  in  less  than  two  days. 
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Nav,  we  aftenvards  found  that  a tenth  pr,rt  n/  a mine 
iurh  in  ‘20,000  roiumev  nf  air  bad  nearly  the  same  cffe'-N.* 
Drs.  Turner  and  Chrislison,  in  Urctegter  s Journal,  \<A  viii 
p.  141. 

These  are  principles  with  the  chemical  qualiiit«  of  which 
wo  arc  well  acquainted,  and  tho  stmrccs  of  which  we  can 
easily  ascertain,  and  often  remove;  but  there  exist  others, 
of  tho  nature  ami  origin  of  which  far  less  U known,  though 
their  effeeU  irro  very  conspicuous:  such  arc  the  cxlml.alious 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  termed  marsh  miasmata,  or 
mdarisu  and  the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  men  and 
aniiuuU,  when  crowded  logellier,  or  from  that  of  men  labour- 
ing under  ceilain  diseases,  as  fevers,  called  tlio  matter  of 
contagion,  or  from  dead  animal  matter,  in  a stale  of  putre- 
faction, termed  putrid  cHluvia.  The^e  are  the  fertile  sources 
of  fevers,  whatever  their  form,  type,  or  appellation ; and 
though  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  fevers  from  vege- 
table mailer  are  always  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
character,  yet  they  ofleu  assume  the  continued  form  (sco 
Aous):  while  the  ullluvia  from  animal  matter  musUy  give 
rise  to  fevers  of  a continued  and  typlioid  character. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  tlug  deleterious  principle  is 
cannot  be  stated,  but  whatever  it  be,  when  receivixi  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  tho  human  system,  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
ferment  or  yeast,  and  prcslucos  a series  of  changes,  the  ulti- 
mate ubjeet  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  body  attacked  to 
a state  of  putrefaction.  We  havo  no  test  of  its  prci^nco 
beyond  its  effects,  but  we  know  the  si'iurccs  whence  it  springs, 
and  tho  circurnslam-es  which  favour  its  coacenlration,  and 
uccasion  tho  human  frame  to  becume  more  susceptible  of  its 
iiUlucncc.  It  is  only  by  removing  or  lessening  these  that 
we  can  escape  this  insidious  fee,  and  the  success  which  hias 
altended  tho  enlightened  measures  proposed  hv  physicians 
and  chemUts  should  lead  to  their  extended  application. 

J.Amg-continueil  calms,  in  which  there  is  a sta^ation  of 
the  air,  and  during  wliich  fresh  and  purer  pail ick's  of  tho 
atmospheric  principles  do  not  descend  from  tho  higher 
regioUH  t)  replace  the  heated  and  contaminated  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  conduce  much  to  (ho  concentration 
and  virulence  of  these  awnU.  For  several  weeks  before 
the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  in  ICGj,  there  was  an  un- 
iutcmipieil  calm,  so  tUat'theru  was  nut  even  sufficient  mo- 
tion in  the  air  to  turn  a vane.  Aud  at  the  season  in  which 
the  last  plague  visited  Vienna  there  had  been  no  wind  for 
three  months.  To  produce  agitation  in  the  air,  fires  were 
formerly  lighted,  and  picci-s  of  artillery  discharged,  means 
altogether  inefficient  to  cause  a considoralde  commotion  in 
the  atuiosphcro  at  large,  though  a (Ire  is  extremely  service- 
able in  ronowing  the  air  of  apartments  in  houses:  the  only 
means  adequate  to  this  end  arc  bey  ond  our  control,  though 
they  frequently  take  place  at  the  moments  of  tho  utmost 
need : these  are  Ktonns  ami  hurricanes,  which,  however 
do&idating  in  their  immediate  effects,  arc  instruments  of 
great,  though  less  obvious,  gOKxl.  After  the  hurricane  which 
^iruvrd  so  deslructivo  to  the  iiihabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
in  1 7bb.  less  disease  occurred  than  had  been  known  before ; 
even  those  who  laboured  under  sickness  at  tho  time  were 
benefited  by  it ; fever,  diarrhmas,  and  dysenteries,  but, 
above  all,  disorders  aflecling  the  lungs,  woro  cured.  Cases 
of  iutenniltent  fever  were  obseiA’^  to  bo  cured  by  an 
earlliquukc  at  Caracas  in  March,  1812.  (See  Braude's 
Quarterly  Journal  0/  Science  for  181 7,  vol.  ii.  p.  401 .)  After 
tho  excitation  of  a storm,  plants  give  out  more  oxvgen, 
which  accounts  for  the  delightful  and  life-giving  fresfimfsH 
of  the  air,  of  which  everyone  is  sensible,  who  walks  out 
into  the  fields  immediately  afterwards. 

Wo  may  imitate  nature,  and  employ  ventilation  on  a 
small  scale,  but  with  the  best  effects,  in  our  dwelling- 
jdaoea,  hospitaU,  and  sick-rooms.  Tlie  evils  of  neglect- 
ing this  salutary  measure  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  attending  to  it.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Maccmloch,  in  his  Account  of  the.  Uebride\, 
inut  while  tho  inhabitants  had  no  shelter  but  huts  of  the 
nu:st  simple  construction,  which  afforded  free  passage 
fiir  currents  of  air,  they  were  not  subject  to  fevers ; hut 
when,  through  the  goo'l  iutentions  of  the  proprietors,  such 
habitations  were  provided  as  secinetl  more  comfortable  and 
commodious,  but  whi‘'h  afforded  rqgesses  for  stagnating  air 
and  impurities,  which  they  had  not  the  means,  or  had  not 
a sulllcient  love  of  cleanliness,  to  remove,  febrile  infcetioii 
was  generated.  Tho  mortal  fevers  which  have  occurrwl 
from  crowding  human  beings  together  in  small  ill-vcntilated 
apartments  are  numerous,  'fhey  were  termed  jail  and  hot- 
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piul-fcvc-rs.  from  tlioir  infv*linff  these  place* : 11m>  *»irtivors  of 
tlM)ni«htin  the  Black  Holcol'CalrullttWcri', ulin.*»l without 
a siiiKlo  cxL-eplwn,  aitackcU  by  fever;  and  the  uiihupjn  vic- 
tims of  the  luurconury  actoni  in  the  Uave  trade  were  idlen 
released  from  suffohnjt  by  the  fevers  which  resulicsl  from  [ 
crowdin';  w many  into  a eoiiDuod  tpaeo.  To  avert  such  , 
calatnituua  diseases,  vro  must  have  recourse  to  measures  i 
which  will  lessen  or  remove  their  causes  ; such  as  dispersion  } 
of  llw  inhabitants  or  patients  over  a lanjer  space ; enroreinj;  i 
cleanliness  of  iho  npunmenls  and  of  their  persons,  aud  , 
froolv  ventilalitiK  every  room.  Formerly,  in  the  hospital  at 
Iicc4s,  no  patient  sufleriniif  (n>m  compound  frui  turo  or  i»iher 
severe  accident  survived,  till  the  ventilation  of  the  wools  was 
improved.  One  of  the  most  convincing  pnx)fs  of  the  different 
influence  of  foul  and  pure  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lying-in  Ho»})iUd  of  DidfUn.  In  the  8j>ace  of  four  years, 
ending  in  1784,  in  a budly-vontilated  bouse,  there  tlwd  *2944 
children  out  of  76i0.  Hut  after  freer  ventilation,  ihu  deaths 
in  iho  same  period  of  time,  and  in  a like  numiter  of  chil- 
druu,  amounted  only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  jxnnt  will 
prove  a protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  morlalitv  of  Manchester  in  1 7^7  was  1 in  2o,  and  in 
J770,  1 in  28;  but  in  1811  it  was  1 in  74.  a change  mainly 
attributable  to  tho  improvements  in  ventilation  effected  by 
Drs.  Pereival  and  Femar. 

Stagnant  water,  and  tho  mud  which  remains  after  it  has 
evaporated,  marshes  and  places  occasionally  overflowed, 
emit  exhalations  not  less  noxious  than  those  from  decaying 
animal  matter,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  These  are 
tlie  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  heat ; hcirce,  in  tn>- 

ftical  and  warm  countries,  they  give  rise  to  the  yellow- 
evor  and  the  jungle-fever,  which  are  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  generally  fatal  in  their  dose : in  colder  coun- 
tries tliev  produce  continued  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  ilie  exhalatknia  are  always  less  hurtful  in  pro- 
portion to  tlHj  activity  of  the  vegetation.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Batavia  which  is  ncHix'st 
the  mud  and  slime  left  by  the  tide  suffer  more  from  fever* 
than  those  wl>o  dwell  next  the  marshes,  unhealthy  as 
these  are.  In  tho  marslKS  of  Ank^,  a great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  rushe*.  Sic.,  grow,  and  the  spaces 
Udwoon  these  plants  are  covered  with  large  quantities  of  the 
Piftia  etratiotee,  the  leaves  of  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  absorb  a great  quantity  of  the  noxious  va- 
pours as  fast  as  they  arc  exhaled,  and  change  them,  by  the 
aid  of  tho  sun's  rays,  into  respirable  air.  This  change  is 
effected  by  tho  |Hstia  more  than  by  any  other  plant;  for 
it  is  known  from  experiments  to  be  so  powerful  a preventive 
of  decomposition  of  stagnant  water,  that  if  fishes  l»e  put 
into  a small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  they  may  be  pre- 
serve alive  for  a long  time  by  covering  its  surface  with  these 
singular  plants.  The  utility  of  a (doco  of  moss  introduced 
into  the  vase  where  gold  fishes  are  kept  is  well  known  ; 
and  the  lemna  or  duckweed,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
tlic  surface  of  t>onds  in  summer,  render  a similar  sen'ice  to 
the  air  here,  which  the  pistia  does  to  that  around  Batavia. 
Where  marshes  cannot  be  drained,  the  planting  them  with 
marsh  and  aquatic  plants,  and  such  trees  as  alders  and  pop-  ' 
lars,  U the  best  mode  of  mitigating  the  e\iU  which  result 
from  them.  The  beneficial  effects  of  draining  and  funning 
under-ground  sewers  are  shown  in  tho  perfi'ct  immunity  | 
which  I.ond<>n  enjoys  from  ague  as  an  epidemic,  contrasted 
with  former  times.  Dr.  (laius,  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  England  at  that  period,  states,  that  the  mortality  of  ]..on- 
don  from  ague  in  15S8  was  such,  that  the  living  could 
hanlly  bury  the  dead. 

When  these  natural  means  of  preventing  animal  and 
vegetable  exhalations  cannot  be  empKned,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  means  of  disarming  them  of  their  po- 
tency. Of  tho  measures  formerly  resorted  to  fur  this  pur- 
pose, some  were  useless,  while  others  were  hmiful  to  the 
sick,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  the  removal  of  the 
patients,  which  can  rarely  be  accomplished.  All  of  them, 
in  pitint  of  efficacy  and  facility  of  application,  full  short  of 
two  agents,  which  bid  fair  to  render  every  other  superfluous; 
these  arc  the  chlorides  of  soda  and  of  lime.  In  these  prepa- 
rations chlorine  is  combined  with  the  bases  in  such  a way  na 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  is  evolved  with  more 
or  IcM  rapidity  acconling  to  the  ingrtslients  or  impurities 
It  meets  with  in  tho  air.  The  most  common  of  these  im- 
purities 1*  carbonic  acid  gus,  which  is  prxxluced  both  by 
the  respiration  of  living  imimols,  and  by  thp  decomposition  of 


their  Ixvlics  when  dead.  Another  prtuluct  of  putrul  animal 
matter  is  nmmoniiical  gas,  which  gLMicrally  tmites  with  tho 
uirbimic  ucid.  and  lunns  carlMinate  of  atiinumia.  the  protcnco 
of  which  may  be  rccognixed  by  the  pungency  of  the  air  un- 
prcgiiated  with  it.  which  nflocts  b.>th  tho  i>es  ami  th« 
organ  of  smell.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  car 
Kmic  aciti  gas  hn.i  the  givatosl  tundcncy  to  unite  with  tho 
soda  or  tho  lime,  and  tu  hherato  tho  cfdorine.  Again,  chlo- 
rine decoin{i.>M.*s  ammoniacid  gas  bv  abstnicting  tho  hydro- 
gen from  the  nitrogen,  and  furniing  Kydni-chloric  or  imirintic 
uci«l.  Ono  example  of  lU  lieneficiul  action  will  pnoc  its 
utility.  Air  was  pas-wsl  ihrmigli  hUxxl,  w liich  liad  l>een  loft 
to  putndy  for  eight  days  : being  then  passed  through  a solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  was  de]VMitc<], 
ami  the  air  was  rendereil  inodorous  and  completely  purified. 
These  agents  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  within  a 
limited  range  of  atmosphere,  yet  Ihev  niav  l»e  employed 
successfully  to  purify  the  air  of  hospital?!,  tticV-ro'»ms,  ikr. 

yuick-lime.  or  charcmil  recently  prepared,  luis  lieen  em- 
plovod  to  absorb  fi?ttd  ntul  noxiou*  exhnUtiuns,  and  though 
inferior  to  the  chlorides,  may  be  uscvl  in  some  rases,  such  aa 
when  the  |>atient  cannot  bear  the  siiiell  cither  of  tlic  <’hlo- 
ride  of  sotla  or  of  lime.  When  the  matter  of  contagion  is 
8up|xnK'«l  to  be  attached  to  wiMiUen  or  cotton  clothes,  we  mny 
exjKise  tlu^  to  a high  temperature,  212°  of  Fahrenheit,  fur 
some  hours,  by  which  it  will  be  dissipatcrl. 

An  equally  inipurtont  means  of  wartling  off  tho  effects  of 
exposure  to  a contagious  atmosphere,  is  to  put  tho  liody  in 
a |Kwture  of  defence  by  strengthening  it,  and  regulating  the 
general  health.  Increasing  tho  vital  force  of  the  sy*teni 
renders  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted  U|)on  by  iinpuro 
air;  lienee  nourishing  food  and  tonic  tiK'dicines  may  bo 
rogairled  as  indirectly  antiseptiiT*.  It  is  a wise  precaution 
not  to  visit  the  sick  without  previously  taking  food.  But 
useful  os  a supply  of  pmper  nourishment  is,  still  it  is  of  infe- 
rior ctricocy,  as  a protective  means,  compared  with  ventila- 
tion and  cleanUneiis,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  instructive 
fact,  that  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  200  years  later  in  get- 
ting rid  of  pestilence  than  of  fnmine.  Most  of  the  medicine* 
which  were  formerly  temieil  antiseptics  are  cither  tonics  or 
refrigerants;  of  which  cinchona  hnrk  may  Rcrvo  n*  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  class,  and  tho  mineral  and  vegetable  bcmIs, 
as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  or  citric  ac?d  of 
tho  sccomL  Tonic  antiseptics  cannot  be  employed  with 
propriety  or  safety  at  the  ^ginning  of  fevers  or  intlammn- 
lory  complaints,  but  in  many  iliscases  a period  arrives  when 
they  moy  be  usefufty  ndministeixMl.  The  periM  when  their 
employment  becomes  safe  requires  tho  nicest  discrimination 
on  tho  psrt  of  the  nuKlica!  attendant;  and  loo  numerous 
arc  tho  instances  where  their  premature  employment  has 
rekindlc<l  the  disease  which  might  otherwise  speedily  have 
subsidcil.  We  are,  however,  justifieil  in  having  recourse  to 
them  at  an  earlier  period  in  Uioso  diseases  which  we  know 
to  have  a great  tendency  to  lend  rapklly  to  the  death  of  some 
part;  such  a.s  in  the  malignant  or  putrni  s<ire-thro«t  of  Kcnrlct 
fever  ; or  in  continued  fever  of  o very  typhoid  charncter. 

The  refrigerating  antiseptics  may  be  lieneficiolly  used 
from  a very  early  period  of  inflammatory  diseases,  esjiocinllp 
of  the  young  and  robust;  in  such  diseases  as  scurvy  (t. «. 
sea-scurvT)  they  surpass  all  other  remedies. 

As  tho  operaiions  of  nature  in  regard  to  organixed  matter 
seem  to  emisi.st  in  reducing  to  their  elementary  state  each 
indivKlual,  or  part,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  and  in  reconstruct- 
ing Olliers,  it  forms  an  interesting  and  important  snbject  of 
investigation  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  former  of  these  may 
be  prevenUnl,  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  whole  or 
a part  of  organized  matter  from  putrefaction : hy  what 
means  can  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  bo  so  modifli-d.  that 
the  result  of  it,  though  lending  to  tho  formation  of  a suli- 
slancc  having  a very  different  character,  fehall  vet  be  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  preserved  for  a longer  period,  than 
tho  original  lulisbince : and  how  the  process  of  putre- 
faction may  l*e  rendered  a useful,  instcail  of  a noxious, 
operation.  The  first  two  questions  concern  the  prcRcrvation 
of  fiKxl,  so  that  the  produce  of  a period  of  plcntv  may  lio 
stored  up  at  a provision  frr  a time  of  acarrity,  and  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  one  country  may  be  transmitted  in 
a sound  and  wholeaomo  state  to  a distant  land.  It  also 
concerns  the  provisioning  of  our  ships,  so  as  to  ensure  tho 
health  of  tho  crews,  as  fkr  as  depends  upon  a proper  supply 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet.  The  last  question  relates  to  tho 
benoQcial  application  of  putrefying  mater.a.s  to  tlw  soil  u 
manures. 
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All  organiiTf*!  subsUincci  do  not  pulrvfy  with  equal 
rapidity,  nor  under  all  eir<mmHtancu».  Dccoiu|vwition  ftitcs 
on  Ih^tcHt  in  8ul>«tunco«  wbinh  contain  nitrogen ; inoht 
ilowly  in  aulMtanccs  which  contain  carbon : hence  animal 
matters  putrefy  quickly  ; vegetable,  CH|)ecially  of  a woody 
texture,  gradually  : the  decomp>sition  of  the  tonuer  is  cha- 
raclerii^ed  by  an  unpleasant  odour,  ami  tho  formation  of 
nuuuunia ; that  of  tlie  latter  is  rarely  unpleasant,  except  it 
bu  of  vegetables  which  r«)niain  nitrogen,  such  as  cabbages 
uml  fungi.  The  cunditions  necessary  for  tho  process  of 
imlrefacUon  to  take  place  are,  the  presence  of  air,  of  n cer- 
tain icmpernturc.  and  moUturo.  If  any  one  of  tliese  be  ex- 
cludud,  the  process  is  pruvented.  The  moisture  may  eitiuu  be 
external,  or  it  nvuy  Ito  the  Iluids  of  thu  Ujdy  itself.  Tlie  bulk 
of  the  utiimul  frame  in  made  up  of  Iluids  the  urepon^raoce 
ofwhich  over  the  solids  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  entire, 
but  perfectly  dry,  natural  mummv  of  a full  ^wn  native  , 
of  tlic  island  of  Tetieriffe ; though  ail  the  solid  parts  of  it  i 
are  prescn  eil,  tt  does  nut  exceed  seven  pmnds  and  a half 
in  Weight  Thu  Iluids  must  either  be  dix.sipated  by  heat, 
abslractetl  from  the  body  by  some  ohomical  pivcet^,  or  ren* 
dured  solid  by  a very  low  temperature,  if  wu  wish  to  pro- 
(ier^u  any  aminal  substance  in  tho  state  most  noar  that  of 
its  natural  constilutiuu.  Fur  tho  sake  of  cleamoss,  we  shall 
here  speak  of  tho  modes  of  preser>  ing  food  under  two  heads, 
the  natural  and  the  artineial. 

Tho  fonuer  imxlos  comprehend  those  whicli  efreet  this 
end  by  abstracting  or  extduding  ono  or  moro  of  tho  chief 
ugont^— heat,  moisture,  and  air,— -and  furnishes  the  answer 
to  our  Qrst  question  ; the  latter  comprehend  those  methods 
of  preparation  or  mixture  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  answer  to  tho  second  question. 

Ut.  AbslraclUm  of  heat.  Tho  presence  of  heat  U essen- 
tial to  the  exertion  of  thote  chuuiical  atTmilios  which  take 
place  daring,  or  constitute  tho  process  of,  decomposition  ; 
abstracting  it,  thercfuie,  checks  or  suspends  tliem ; must 
(•rticles  of  food  keep  better  in  cold  than  in  worm  weather. 
When  the  heat  has  been  so  completely  abstrarteil  that  the 
juti'ua  are  froten,  i^.,  become  solid,  the  prusurvaliun  of  the 
i:ubstaoce  is  more  etTectually  accomplishod.  Indeed  they 
may  thus  lie  presetted  fur  a time  almost  beyond  belief.  In 
thu  year  1779,  on  the  shores  of  tho  Frozen  Ocean,  near  tho 
inimth  of  the  river  Leim,  an  animal  of  iiumeiuio  size  was 
discovered  imbcldud  in  ice,  which,  as  it  melted,  gradually 
di»(d(Aed  him  to  view.  His  hair,  skin,  and  llesh  were  in  so 
goKl  a slate  of  prcjerrution,  that  dogs  and  many  wild 
animals  preyed  upun  it.  (Some  of  the  hair  may  be  seen  in 
tho  musoum  of  thu  Royal  Ci>llegu  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's- 
ian-riulds.)  In  tho  opinion  of  Cuvier,  this  animal  ditfurs 
from  every'  known  si>ecitt.'»  of  elephant,  and  is,  tlicrefore. 
consiilered  by  him  os  antediluvian,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served frijin  Uie  remote  jiariud  of  the  deluge  in  tho  mass  of 
ke  which  enveloped  him. 

On  this  principle  tho  Russians  presen’o  their  poultry, 
which  tliuy  kill  in  October,  and  pack  in  tubs  with 
layers  of  »hou>  between.  The  markets  of  Su  Peters- 
burg are  supplied  with  veal  brought  from  a great  distance 
in  this  state,  as  well  ux  with  wliulo  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish. 
Tho  Canadiaiui  preserve  their  pruvisiuiis  in  the  same  way. 
Almost  the  only  instance  in  which  we  ailopt  this  practico  is 
in  sending  fish  from  Scutluud  tu  I»ndon ; but  it  might  be 
euipioYu<l  for  Um  prusurvaUon  of  many  utlter  articles,  eggs 
for  example. 

A precaution  is  necessary  in  thawing  them ; for  this  end, 
they  should  always  1h»  put  into  cold  water  first.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  persons  lost  in  the  snow',  recovery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  plunging  the  individual  into 
cold  water,  than  by  placing  him  m u warm  ImxI. 

This  methiid  of  preserving  fiiud  is  not  applicable  to  vege- 
tables, but  when  these  are  frozen  they  should  also  bo  Qrst 
put  into  cold  water. 

'ind.  The  ahstraction  of  moisturu  by  heat  is  employed  in 
drying  Gsh  and  oilier  animal  substances,  as  licef,  bacon,  &c., 
though  in  these  tlie  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction  makes 
the  employment  of  a certain  quantity  of  suit,  &c.,  along 
with  desiccation  necessary,  unless  the  process  lie  carrie^l  on 
vith  great  rapidity,  whicfi  may  be  eflWled  by  a high  tem- 
perature and  a free  circulation  of  air.  Hence  in  many  plai-cs 
where  turf  or  peat  is  burnt,  hums  are  hung  within  the  wide 
kitehen-ehimnuy ; but.  by  this  means,  the  juices  »re  dissi- 
|iatud,  and,  cnnt>iK)uuiiUy,  the  (luvour,  us  well  iis  iiutritiouii 
property,  of  tho  tnuot  i-s  IcMienod.  and  its  indige.'VtilMhty  is 
increased.  This  method  U belter  suited  for  tho  preservation 


of  vegetable  substancos,  such  os  grain,  hay,  &c.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  botanists  preserve  plants  to  form  a horlus 
siccus,  or  herbarium,  and  many  plants  arc  pro^erved  for 
meitical  use.  But  in  tho  caso  of  these  ta->t>  a high  tempe- 
rature should  never  bo  applied,  as  it  dissipates  their  active 
principles. 

3rd.  TIio  exclusion  of  aourcca  of  oxygen-gas  constitutes 
another  means  of  effecting  the  end  in  view ; and  as  tho 
atmosplK'ric  air  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  universal 
source  of  oxygen,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  tu  tho  means 
of  exclmling  it.  The  inllucnce  of  this  is  very'  great  Ri^uu- 
mur  vaniishcil  some  eggs,  and  found  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  they  wore  yet  capable  of  prixlucing  chickens ; and 
Bomaru  mentions  an  instance  whore  three  eggs  were  inclosed 
within  tho  walls  of  a church  in  the  Milanese,  and  when 
found  at  the  end  of  3UU  years,  they  bad  not  lost  their 
flavour.  On  this  principle  butter  is  rubbed  by  careful 
houaewifes  over  their  eggs;  lirao-wator,  however,  is  tlie  best 
medium  in  which  to  place  eggs  for  lung  keeping.  But  more 
Valuable  articles  than  eggs  are  preserved  by  this  means  ; and 
in  a condition  nearly  ^ual  to  their  fresh  state.  ^Vo  allude  to 
. the  method  of  preserving  nniioal  foo«l  and  vegetables,  promul- 
gatod  by  M.  Appert  This  consists  in  boiling  the  articles 
(if  meat,  the  hones  must  bo  first  taken  out)  to  nearly  as 
great  a degree  as  if  intended  for  immediate  consumption  ; 
they  are  then  put  into  jars,  or  now  gencrallv  into  tin 
canisters,  which  roust  be  completely  filled  with  a brotlt 
or  jelly  prepared  from  portions  of  tho  same  meat.  The  jars 
are  then  corked  and  covered  with  a luting  formed  of  quick- 
lime and  cheese,  or  if  canisters  be  used,  these  arc  carefuliv 
soldered  down.  Afler  this,  they  are  plnceil  in  a boiler  of 
Cold  Water,  to  which  hent  it  then  applied  till  tho  waU'f  boils, 
and  the  boiling  of  which  is  continued  fur  an  hour;  thu  fire 
must  then  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  water  soon 
drawn  off,  but  the  boiler  must  not  be  uncovered,  or  the 
bottles  taken  out  for  one  or  two  hours  after. 

By  this  nvethod  meat  may  be  kept  sound  and  well- 
ffavoured  fur  six  years,  or  even  longer,  and  sent  to  any  juirl 
of  the  glol>e.  (See  Appert,  Art  n/ Pretending  Animal  and 
I'ej^etaNe  Siibtiuncet,  I^mdun,  Idri.) 

The  natural  methods  of  preserving  organizevl  substances 
are  few  and  siiunlo  : llio  artificial  mure  numerous,  as  well  os 
more  complex.  They  consist  cither  in  causing  such  changt>.s 
in  tho  elementary  eunsUtution  of  a body  as  shall  form  a new 
and  loss  deslruotihlo  article,  or  by  introducing  some  addi- 
tional principlo  which  shall  hinder  tho  exercise  of  the 
natural  tendencies  or  aflinitios  of  tlie  elemenU  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  first  set  of  means  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, of  which  this  U not  tho  place  to  trenU  but  w ith 
resiMjct  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  pnxlucla  of  them 
are  nut  only  little  disposed  to  undergo  decomposition,  but 
havo  also  a p<iwcrful  effect  in  preventing  other  substances 
from  undergoing  it ; the  most  remarkable  of  those  arc  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar,  and  Blo>hol.  Tlie  mode  of  action  of  vinegar 
or  pyroligneous  acid  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  determined,  but 
aluobol  is  Nupptiked  to  act  by  abstracting  tho  elements  of 
water.  The  furiimtion  of  sugar,  which  is  another  pnaluct  of 
fermentation.  U a powerful  means  of  presening  fruits,  in 
which  it  is  formed  spontaneously,  or  to  which  it  U aAerwanIs 
added.  FniiU  are  ripened  by  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
which  they  contain  inu>  sugar,  and  as  this  re<iuires  the  aid 
of  light  and  heat,  fruits  gothered  in  the  afternoon  arc  less 
acid  than  if  gulhered  in  the  morning,  and  keep  much  bettor. 
The  addition  of  sugar  is  practised  in  forming  syrups,  jellies, 
and  prt>servc<. 

Those  ]iartB  of  plants  which  contain  much  carbon  last 
the  longest,  whether  dead  or  alive  : many  vegetable  struc- 
tures have  been  preserved  entire,  embedded  in  charcoal, 
in  the  most  antienl  cool  firmiations;  and  in  bogs  and 
mosses,  trees  are  met  with,  having  a perfect  integrity 
of  structure.  Kven  in  trues  rut  down  and  ex{Kised  to 
air  and  muisturo,  the  bark,  which  contains  most  carbon, 
endures  after  tho  rest  has  perished.  Tho  seed  also 
contains  much  carbon,  and  owing  to  this  retains  its  vege- 
tative i>ower  often  fur  a hundred  years  or  mure.  'When 
seeds  are  sent  from  India  to  England,  they  are  always 
vrrappt«l  in  recently  prv^parod  charcosl.  When  stakes  or 
piles  of  wood  are  to  bo  driven  into  the  bc«ls  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  they  are  previously  rharivl ; and  to  preservo 
w ater  sent  to  sea,  thu  inner  side  of  the  cask  in  ulsu  charred. 
A mure  jicrfcct  modo  of  presernng  water  from  becoming 
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putri'l,  is  to  saturate  it  with  fresh  lime,  (ami  in  this  lime* 
water,  cjrifS  fiir  use  at  s-ca  may  be  kept:}  when  the  \%*nter  is 
nceilod,  the  adilitum  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  will  precipitate  the  lime,  and  leave  the  water  pure 
and  wholesome.  But  for  this  pur|io*c  it  must  bo  carefully 
closed  ajminst  the  admission  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  lime 
will  bo  precipitated  by  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

There  arc  many  suo&tanrcs  which  when  added  to  animal 
matter  prevent  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  their  decomi»OKi- 
ti«n.  such  ns  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potass),  and  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  which  lust  is  supjwsctl  to  art  by  iibsiract- 
inp  the  elements  of  water : certain  it  is  that  meat  is  rendered 
by  salting  much  drier,  hanler,  less  easily  dipesto<l,  and  conse- 
•lucntly  less  nourishing.  [See  Antiscorhutjcs.]  Many 
aromatic  substunan  have  a similar  power  of  preventing 
putrefaction  fur  a time.  They  wre  extensi'cly  employed 
m embalming  in  antient  as  well  a.s  mmlem  times,  os  the 
Kgyptian  mummies  pnne.  Oils  and  resinous  substances 
long  resist  pulrefnction,  and  pn^serve  other  substances  from 
it ; bitumen,  na]»htlia.  and  empyreumatic  oils,  arc  examples 
of  this.  Rui^sia  leather,  which  is  dre-ssed  with  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  of  the  Wreh.  not  only  does  not  become  mouldy,  but 
al»f»  preserves  tlie  books  which  are  bound  with  it.  The 
processor derorajMwition  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  agency  of 
fungi,  such  as  tho>c  which  cause  moiildines*.  and  the  mun* 
formidable  destroyers  which  occasion  the  dry-rc»l.  The 
fungi  which  cause  mouldincts  are  generally  prevented  from 
developing  themselves  by  the  presence  of  fwime  ar*>matic 
oil : and  the  others  which  occasion  the  dry-rtil  in  timber, 
may  Imj  prevenlcil  fVom  dovclopi^ng  thcniwilves  by  the  pro- 
cess invent©*!  by  Mr.  Kynn.  This  consists  in  combining 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  with  In-chloride  of  mercury  (ror- 
nvsive  sublimate),  which  it  converts  into  the  proto-chloride, 
in  the  samo  way  that  animal  albumen  combines  with,  and  con- 
verts into  the  proto-chloride,  the  same  c»mp<iund  (see  Albu- 
MEtr);  the  wood  is  thus  rendered  insusceptible  of  the 
attacks  of  the  fungi.  Ftingi  often  attack  and  destroy 
the  cereal  grains,  particularly  wheat : the  worst  of  these, 
viz.,  the  unslo  fiptida,  (pepper-brand.)  may  lie  prcvcnterl 
from  farther  developing  itself  by  steeping  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  lime-water.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Bauer,  in 
Pfnwj  ^fas<lzine,  No.  6-1.) 

Insects  are  frequent  agents  of  nature  in  forwarding  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  .Some  penetrate  growing  tree*, 
niul  cither  injure  them  by  *ipening  a passage  to  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  depositing  their  eggs,  the  larrjp  from  which 
fce*l  upon  the  juices  and  organ*  of  the  trees.  Such  is  the 
dcslnKiivo  power  of  Mime  insects  in  this  latter  way,  that 
Hime  years  ago  a million  and  a half  of  (line  trees,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  perished  from  the  ravages  of  the  hnnirirhm 
t^srxiphu^,  8U,000  larvm  of  which  wx’re  found  in  one  tree. 
Alxmt  murteen  ycors  ago,  the  olm-lrws  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  environs  of  I>mdon,  sufTerod  greatly  from  a small 
insect  called  the  hyl^^tuut  (iextru''tnr.  The  only  means  vcl 
known  of  stopping  these,  is  the  ox(HHlient  suggeste*!  by  Mr. 
M‘l./*ay,  of  cutting  down  the  tree*  and  burning  them,  when 
the  eggs  have  been  dc(>ositod,  before  they  turn  to  larva*  or 
wingcil  insects. 

The  c*illecti*ms  of  entomologists  and  botanists  suffer  much 
from  the  dcpnulatiuns  of  insects.  Those  which  infest  col- 
lections of  insects  may  be  driven  away  by  placing  camjihor 
in  the  cases,  or  by  introducing  a solution  of  bi-chloridc  of 
mercury  into  the  MoOl'l•ves•^.*ls  of  larger  animals  previous  to 
stulllng  them.  Dri***)  plants,  for  Imtanical  i*(>e<'imcn<,  mnv 
lie  pre«cn  e*l  from  the  allacks  of  the  by  apfilying 

to  them,  when  (K*rfcctly  dry,  a solution  of  bi  chbinde  of 
mercury,  of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  to  a pint  of  rectifiixl 
spirit  of  wine,  to  which  a little  camphor  has  lH*en  added.  It 
must  lie  applied  to  the  whole  s{K*cimen  by  means  of  a camel- 
hair  jxMicil. 

Tlic  last  question  pmpo'-cd  to  be  answerc*!,  was  how  to 
render  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  bo*lies  useful,  instead 
of  pi*rnidous.  The  oh^'i*H^s  nniwer  to  thi*  i*,  to  bury  tlicm 
under  the  Hurf.u-«*  of  the  earth.  Animal  bodies  sliouM  be 
buri**d  sooner  than  m'^*t  vegetable  substances:  but  cni- 
cifurous  plants,  such  as  cabbages,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
arc  as  jK!micious  as  any,  and  shoul*!  lie  buried  ; some  years 
ago  a severe  fever  originated  at  Cambridge,  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  cabbages  bavingbeen  thrown  overa  garden-wall. 
Such  mutters  should  nlwaya  Iks  buried  as  manure.  • In 
this  case  the  fooilof  plants  isprcnarc*l  whore  it  can  lie  usofl ; 
and  that  which  would  ofil'ml  the  senses,  and  injure  Uic 


hcnlth,  if  cxfioswl,  is  converted  by  gradual  processes  into 
foruw  of  beauty  and  usefulness;  the  fetid  gas  is  rendcrc*!  a 
conslituiMit  of  the  aroma  of  the  (lower,  and  what  might  Im 
ixj’son,  liecumes  nuurishmoiit  to  men  and  animals.'  (.See 
Daw’s  Ijfrtares  on  AsrinUlurat  Cfiemnlry.) 

AN'l'iSl^ASMODICS,  from  ♦ii'r*,  agaimf,  and  avnayii. 
sj.’ivm,  the  means  of  removing  spasm.  The  statu  called 
spasm,  or  cramp,  occurs  only  in  muscular  struotums.  and  con> 
sids  in  an  irregular,  and  t.fien  cx«  ei^sive.  action  of  particular 
(ibres  of  a muscle,  of  an  entire  inuBclo,  or  of  i>cveral  mu>cics. 
The  luuMdcs  of  an  animal  of  the  higher  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, auch  ns  mnn.  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
S(d  comprising  those  which  are  concenied  in  carrying  on 
the  functi**ns  moi<t  essimtial  to  life,  viz.  the  circulation, 
roHpiration.  and  digestion,  which  act  imle|H‘ndcntiy  of  tho 
vvdl,  and  are  therefore  called  inm/untory  muscle»;  the 
other,  which  are  organs  of  motion,  and  subject,  in  a certain 
degree,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  ore  termed  n>Iuntary 
muscles.  Each  set  act  in,  conse<(Uonro  of  the  application  to 
them  of  some  stimulus;  and  theu- action  is  only  unifunn  or 
natural  when  their  appreprinte  stimuli  are  applied.  'I'iio 
heart,  for  exaropU*,  conlmcls  from  the  stimuluH  of  the  bhyKl ; 
un«l  the  tnli*simes  .ire  so  constructed  as  to  have  pn>ptT  ino- 
tium.  cxcitml  in  them  by  the  food  which  we  take,  an*l  tho  secre- 
tion.* which  are  luixi-d  with  it ; which  actions,  in  the  healthy 
statu,  go  on,  nut  only  without  our  w illing  it,  but  also  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  stimulus  to  the  other  set  is 
either  a sensalion  felt  in  the  (>art  and  communicateil  to  tlie 
chief  nervous  reiilres,  viz.  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  or  a 
8(K)nlom*o«s  effort  of  volition  prvM'ceiling  from  tho  brain, 
and  originating  in  anno  tliouglit,  and  connected  with  some 
purpost'  or  design,  to  be  exiM.-uted  by  the  muw  les  thrown 
into  action.  Of  the  motion  of  Huch  muscle.*  we  arc  alwav  s 
more  or  less  conseimis,  and  when  the  system  is  in  iU  (verfect 
or  usual  state  of  health,  wo  can  repeat  their  action  f*>r  a 
cjmsiilerablc  length  of  time,  ami  regulate  its  «legrec  by  re- 
peated and  distinct  efforts  of  tho  w ill ; as  when  a man  walks, 
nn>I  quickens  or  slackens  his  (>acu  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion. But  a variety  of  circumstances  inlluonro  tho  m tioii 
hith  of  voluntary  ami  involuntary  muscles,  and  render  it 
irrojmlar : when  intluencml  by  any  of  these,  the  action  ot 
the  involuntary  inusi'les  biTomes  sensible  and  painful,  ami 
tho  voluntary  muscles  ecusc  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  act  not  only  without  its  stimulus,  but  oAen  agoinst 
its  ronsv'iit.  These  disonlered  actions  would  u|>(wur  b>  be 
owing  to  some  unpru(>er  stimulus,  instead  of  the  ap(>rupriatc 
one.  being  a(q»tiwl  to  the  organ  or  part  affectwl.  X'enous 
blootl,  circulating  in  the  arteries,  is  productive  of  great  dl»- 
turbance:  and  if  much  of  it  bu  conveyed  t*i  tho  brain,  it  will 
act  as  a p*>ison  to  that  organ,  fiir  which  orterial  blowl  is  the 
natural  stimulus  as  well  as  source  of  nourishment.  In  like 
manner  there  arc  bodies  which,  though  perfectly  mild,  such  ns 
alimentary  aubstances  of  dilHridt  digesUon,  yet  excite  more 
violent  commotions  of  the  stomach  llian  other  substances 
which  are  of  a very  acrimonious  nature.  Undigested  f*>;d, 
or  unhealthy  secretions,  in  the  intestines,  excite  more  dis- 
turbance and  spasmodic  contraelions  (i.e.  cholic,  in  different 
degrees  of  severity)  than  foreign  substances,  which  wo  might 
cxjMX’t  to  (irove  verv  hurtful : such,  for  instance,  as  tho 
IHH-vm  of  the  viper,  wKich  is  (xjrfectly  innocent  when  received 
into  the  stomach. 

Both  voluntary  and  invuluntary  muscles,  and  the  organa 
of  secretion,  are  very  much  intlucnced  by  emotions  ot  the 
mind.  Under  the  inrtucncc  of  hope  or  joy  the  heart  lK*ats 
vigorounly,  w hile  under  the  depressing  |)a.Ksi<m»  its  action  is 
slow  ami  laborious  and  accompanied  with  such  oppre.st-ion 
ns  to  have  given  origin  to  tho  phrase,  ‘ a heavy  heart.’  Fear 
excite*  to  irregular  oonlra*  tion  and  relaxation  many  of  the 
Voluntary  muscles,  vvhen*-o  comes  trembling  : and  prmluces 
rclaxatiim  of  certain  muscles  callotl  sphincters,  which  are 
UHiially  c*mtrncie*l ; it  also  augment*  suveral  of  lh<!  secretions 
Grief,  when  not  excessive,  increase*  tho  socrelitui  of  liio 
lachrymal  gland,  producing  a flow  of  tears;  if  extreme,  it 
hinders  secrelbm,  and  fonus  tho  state  truly  characterized 
by  our  great  poet : 

* A nisprv  too  d«<rp  fin  trarv' 

Anger  often  causes  the  bile  to  bo  secreled  in  greater  quan- 
tity, to  l>e  altered  in  iU  quality,  and  oft<*n  absorbe*!  into  tho 
blood,  thiu  profhidng  jaundice.  The  state  of  miml  which 
may  b-»  termed  rv«jti(»o«  often  lessen*  the  st'crotion  of  bile,  but 
augment*  that  of  Uio  kidneys ; and  every  attack  of  hysterm 
terminates  in  a profuse  (low  of  limpid  urme,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  admixture  uf  bile. 
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These  mental  emotions,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
throu^'h  the  altcrc^l  and  unhealthy  secrctiuns,  occasion  in 
many  jicraonu  spasmixlic  contractions  of  some  muscular 
orcaiis,  vrhicli  arc  so  violent  as  to  produce  alarming  and 
olien  fatal  discasi-s.  Of  this.  Angina  Pkctorjs  furnishes 
an  example;  and  so  powerful  arc  the  effects  of  excessive 
joy  in  some  instances,  that  the  heart  bursting  is  not  a mere 
figure  of  speech,  and  of  grief  in  other  instances,  that 
the  heart  breaking  is  nut  a metaphor,  but  a reality.  Many 
spasmodio  octiunK,  such  as  the  cough  of  hooping-cough,  nro 
kept  ui>  by  habit ; others,  such  as  the  strange  gesticula- 
tions of  vSt.  Vitus's  Dance,  ore  acquired  from  imitation,  as 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  occasionally;  and  both  may 
become  a habit,  diflicuU,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  aside. 

What  is  termed  sympathy  is  even  inure  powerful  than 
imitation,  which  implies  a voluntary  adoption  of  the  pceu- 
Itarilies  of  others:  scarcely  any  persons  in  a company  can 
avoid  yawning  if  one  sets  the  example.  Now.  yawning  is 
an  involuntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw*,  which  is 
thus  pnjpagaled  through  a largo  assemblage  or  persons  ; so 
hjstertcal  and  even  epileptic  spasms  arc  communicated 
from  one  to  another,  often  to  a frighcful  extent,  if  an  indiW- 
duul  subject  to  these  complaints  suffer  an  attack  in  theatres, 
churches,  or  private  apartments.  Such  an  occiurcnrc  is 
wmielimes  merely  the  result  of  afl'cctalion,  but  moro  fre- 
quently it  is  the  conseouence  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  No 
one  was  ever  seized  wih  tetanus  from  witnessing  the  spasms 
of  a i»crson  affected  with  that  excruciating  disease;  acir* 
cumstanro  which  cun  only  l>o  accounte<l  for  by  observing 
that  in  it  the  mind  is  in  no  degree  implicated,  the  mental 
faculties  remaining  clear  and  undisturbed  to  its  termination : 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  complaint  some 
iiitlnmmation  or  peculiar  state  of  irritation  exists  about  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  no  one  can  induce  at  will,  and 
which  neither  primarily  nor  secondarily  happens  in  the 
others,  which  ore  moro  .mriclly  nervous  affections,  i.  e.  merely 
disonlers  of  the  functions  of  nerve's  without  alteration  of 
structure.  The  development  of  tetanus  is  slow,  often  not 
showing  any  sign  of  its  intended  attack  till  some  days  after 
the  cause  of  it  began  to  operate  on  the  system.  The  others 
arc  mostly  instantaneous,  unexpoctled,  and  rapid  in  all  their 
stages.  The  impression  they  make  on  the  oy-standers  is 
incrcnse«l  by  the  surprise  felt  at  their  unlooked-for  occur- 
vonce,  often  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  cause,  nic 
more  sensitive  of  those  around  are  therefore  most  apt  to  fall 
into  a similar  slate  or  train  of  actions.  Of  the  persons  so 
utfected,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  to  be  females. 
Wlittl  causes  render  them  more  subject  than  others  to  such 
attacks?  Female.^,  from  the  larger  size  of  their  nerves,  an; 
more  mobi/e,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  i.  e.  more  easily 
operated  upon  by  slight  causes  than  others,  and  their  habits 
of  life  and  education  have  often  a groat  tendency  to  increase 
this  sensibility.  Whatever  diminishes  the  strength,  whe- 
ther of  mind  or  body,  markedly  predisposes  to  such  com- 
plaints. Thu  female  children  of  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  feeble  by  birth,  are  rendered  moro  so  by  the  iin- 
proiwr  motles  of  «lucation,  physical  os  well  as  mental,  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  After  emancipation  from  (he 
mirseryaiid  school-room,  their  minds  and  bodies  ore  further 
enerv  ated  by  an  injudiciouH  course  of  reading,  and  an  earlv 
devotion  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  usages  of  fushionabl’e 
life.  Such  pursuits  preclude  tho  po.ssibilily  of  applying 
Ihcmsulvus  to  solid  studios,  or  tho  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  human  systom.  and  of  tho  necessity  of  main- 
tiiiiiing  a regular  uction  of  every  organ  and  performance 
of  every  function. 

By  a neglect  of  uno  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural 
fundi  ms.  viz.  regular  and  complete  evacuation  of  the 
IhiwcIs,  the  tone  of  the  intestines  is  lessened.  Now,  when 
the  muaeular  fibres  of  any  particular  part  arc  under  a state 
of  more  or  less  tension  than  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  every  other  pert  of  the  body. 
This  is  particidarly  observable  in  the  blood  vesseU  and  in- 
tostiues,  both  of  which  arc  muscular  tubes : for  a relaxation 
in  any  part  of  these  will  prmluce  a like  afl'ection  in  every  other 
part  oi  tho  system.  And  as  irritability  and  sensibility  arc 
Very  much  affected  by  the  dogree  of  tension,  a want  of  it  in 
Uio  vessels  constitutes  what  is  callcil  a neri'ous  habit,  such 
as  is  must  commonly  met  with  in  the  female  sex,  and  weak, 
efleiuinato  memlK'rs  of  tho  other  sex:  such  jiersons  will 
generally  bo  found  to  l>cof  a civslirc  habit.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  fvmalo  system  have  a large  share  in  increasing  the 
dispuviliun  to  be  powerfully  acted  u^ion,  at  tiuicb)  by  trilinig 


causes.  Exhausting  discharges,  to  which  they  are  very 
subject,  greatly  augment  the  irritability ; ami  all  diseases 
of  a very  weakening  nature  will  prtuluco  a similar  cfftvt  in 
the  individuals  of  eilhe'r  sex  : during  ronvaloscencu  fmin 
these,  a disposition  to  irregular  dUtribution  of  tho  bkiod 
exists,  and  a slight  excess  ^^ent  to  one  part,  or  a doficient 
supply  of  it  to  another,  will  cause  disonlcr  of  tho  furM-tiims 
of  that  part.  If  it  be  any  portion  of  tho  nervous  structure 
which  is  subjectcfl  to  these  errors,  spasmodic  action  is  almost 
surely  the  conse<juence.  Nothing  is  more  clear  or  ojicn  to 
proof'  Uian  that  convuisivo  motions  result  from  two  opposite 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  syslem,  as  relates  to  tho  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  rapidity  of  its  How.  An  animal  while  bleed- 
ing to  death  suffers  violent  convulsions,  and  an  o.\cess  of 
blo(Kl  sent  to  tho  head,  or  its  stagnation  in  tlie  vessels,  will 
produce  the  same  efl'ect;  which,  indeed,  often  follows  me- 
chanical pressure  of  tho  brain,  from  a ]K>rtion  of  depressed 
lK>ne  of  the  skull,  or  from  effusion  of  tho  serum  of  tho  blo<Kl, 
in  inJlammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  ful- 
ness and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cedes apoplexy  often  occasion  vomiting,  which  is  a txmvul- 
sive  action  of  the  stomach  and  »>m»  other  rauselus,  and  is 
a warning  sign,  often  unhappily  neglected,  of  the  appntucU 
of  this  disease.  The  moro  extensive  and  violent  convulsions 
of  epilepsy  are,  in  all  probability,  the  result  of  a terap<;rari!y 
deranged  state  of  the  circulation  witliin  the  bruin,  us  the 
loss  of  consciousness  at  tho  time  of  the  attack,  tho  prugrts- 
sivo  impairment  of  tho  intellectual  powers,  and  the  usual 
termination  of  the  disease  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  fatuity,  and 
death,  attest. 

The  natureof  the  causes  oftho  different  diseases  of  which 
spasm  forms,  in  general,  a feature,  the  complication  of  thcKo 
with  other  diseases  or  morbid  states,  and  tho  manner  in 
which  each  terminates,  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, if  wo  hope  to  make  a beneficial  selection  of  u remedial 
agent  from  among  the  numljer  of  antispasmodic  mwliciues. 
But  such  a judicious  preliminary  measure  is  rarely  adopted  ; 
and  these  articles  arc  often  administcrad  in  a maimer  truly 
empirical,  by  many  professional  as  well  os  all  unprofcHsional 
{icrsons.  A brief  review  of  the  diseases  in  which  aiui- 
spasmodic  medicines  are  employed,  and  which  agree  only  in 
haring  spasm  (or  one  of  their  symptoms,  while  they  often 
differ  widely  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  tenniuation,  will 
convince  every  one  how  m*cvlful  is  a knowledge  of  ihcso 
points  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  cure.  Thu 
following  is  not  given  as  a perfect  classifleution  or  even  a-s 
an  approximation  to  oho,  but  is  merely  intended  to  show  tho 
diversified  nature  of  spasmodic  disea-scs,  and  to  runiish  an 
argument  for  caution  in  the  management  of  them.  'I'hc 
treatment  must  vary*  greatly,  according  as  tho  jiarticutar 
disease  is  attended  with  intlammationornul,  or  according  as 
there  is  a risk  of  its  occurring,  either  in  the  natural  progre.ts 
of  the  disease,  or  in  rous(.H{uencu  of  tiie  employment  of  im- 

K roper  means  of  treatment.  The  selection  of  remedies  must 
c uclermined  also  according  to  (ho  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  connected  with  tho 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  its  tendency  to  involve  those 
in  the  train  of  morbid  actions,  if  it  bo  not  cured  before  such 
a cahmiitoos  termination  take  place.  Keeping  these  points 
in  mind,  we  may  arrange  spasmodic  (U.-<eascs,  in  some 
degree,  as  follows. 

Unuttcndcil  with  intlammation,  priraarily,  or  disturbance 
of  the  mental  faculties  : 

Simple  OnOTP.  Cholic. — These  generally  proceed  from 
some  undigested  substance,  or  hardened  fseces,  irrifating  ihu 
bowels : but  in  tho  latter  disease  intlammation  is  apt  to 
come  on : and  in  the  worst  forms  of  cholic,  called  Ileus,  or 
lilac-passion,  and  painter's  cholic,  it  seldom  fails  to  super- 
vene, and  then  Ix^mes  the  chief  source  of  danger,  as 
well  as  moat  important  object  of  the  treatment. 

Diarrhirii,  nr  simple  ami  Cho/era. — In  tlicse 

the  cramps  or  spasms  arc  never  the  tlivit  signs,  but  seem  to 
result  from  the  exhaustion  occm>ioneil  by  the  prufiiK:  liquid 
discharges.  Intlammation  may  occur  during,  or  from,  (liar 
rluca,  and  fever  is  the  most  common  conscquonce  of  cholera. 
I.  e.  of  epidemic  cholera ; the  occurrence  of  which  in  either 
case  must  lead  to  a modification  or  alteration  of  the  }dun  of 
treatment 

Angin't  Pectoris,  ./fj/Zimn.  — Affecting  the  organs  of 
respirnlion  and  circulntiun. 

Attended  with  inllanimation,  primarily,  but  causing  no 
disturbaiico  of  tliu  mentul  faculties  : 

ZJyiwifcry.— Alieeliug  the  organs  of  digestion 
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Croup,  HonfAng-eough. — AIToctinp  Uio  or^nn»  of  respi* 
raliun. 

Unaltcndoil  uilh  inflammation  to  nn  appreriablo  de^n;, 
jwrhaps  in  DO  clej^ren 

Hysteria, — Not  afibclinf?  the  mental  facultie*,  except  the 
volition. 

Ch/yrta.  S/.  Vitus't  7>o«fe.— Unattended  with  1o«b  of 
conaciousnew ; and-— 

Attended  a*ith  hwa  of  eonsciouaness. 

Tuete  two  dittoaaes  sooner  or  later  aObet  the  mental  fnrul- 
tie$,  and  have  a tendency  to  a coimmm  termination,  viz., 
fatuity,  unless  they  subside  sponiam.'ously,  or  are  cured  by 
iiUHlical  Iroatincnt.  Chorea  generally  originates  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  accuinuiations  uf  the  bowels,  and  epilepsy 
frequenliy  fmm  a similar  irritation  of  these  |>arts,  such  as 
wunns,  hut  iu  causes  are  numerous,  and  its  cure,  in  most 
cases,  didietiU. 

Spasmodic  diseases,  of  an  obscure  nature,  chiefly  afTctt- 
in^;  the  organs  of  respiration  : 

TetanuM  ami  htck-jatc.  Uydrophobia. — These  may  at 
some  ]H>riixl  Income  attended  with  inflammation,  or  rather 
lb\cr ; hut  this  appears  to  l>e  the  result  of  the  constant  suf- 
fering;, and  is  scldtim  tho  direct  cause  of  death,  which  seems 
to  bo  the  con»c<|uoncc  of  timt  deprew^ion  of  tho  heart's 
action  which  lunff-continucd  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations 
pnsluix', 

Ihseo-sos  in  which  inflammation  is  tho  primary  affcclion, 
spasm  tho  secondary : 

I nHiunmation  of  the  iMnn— acute, 

Acute  or  chronic,  Hydrort^rhalu*,  i.  o.  H ater  in  the 
hrain,  occurrinK  mostly  iu  children  of  a scrofulous  habit. 

I'rrer. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  as  diversified  ns  their 
caiise» ; and,  to  be  successful,  requires  a de^rree  of  jud-;raent 
and  knowledge  which  few  possess.  To  comprclK’iid  the 
nature  of  those  spasmtxlic  diseases  which  arc  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  and  for  which  antispasmodic  modn'incs 
arc  chiefly  etnploywl,  wc  must  l>e  madu  aware  that,  in  the 
human  system,  there  are  two  distinct  sots  of  ner^'es,  hanne 
difierent  uritrins,  and  fulfillinf;  separate  functions : the  one 
set  arc  ealle<i  neiaes  of  sensation,  the  other  neraes  of  motion. 
Tho  former  receive  impressions,  and  convey  the  sensatiens 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  tho  brain ; the  latter  execute 
the  dictates  of  tho  bruin  by  conveying  an  impulM‘/rom  it  to 
the  ortmns  of  motion.  The  origans  of  motion — r.c.  the  muscles 
— nreso  oiyusted,  .and  in  the  healthy  stale  so  equally  supplied 
with  ncr%'ous  eneruy,  as  precisely  to  balance  or  anta^mtize 
each  other  (sec  Antaoo>mst  Husclk):  andonemuwle.orset 
of  mubclcs,  can  only  ovcrbalaiu'e  another,  or  several  muscles, 
when  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  nervous  cnorcy, 
from  an  effort  of  volition.  Thus  the  hand  ia  opened  and 
shut  at  will : when  opened,  tlie  extensor  muscles  overpower 
the  flexor  muscles  : when  shut,  the  flexor  muscles  mcr- 
power  the  extensors. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  tho  nervous  system,  this  fine 
balance  is  lost  from  various  causes  : tho  nerves  of  sensation 
may  bmimo  proternaturalW  ^ien8iti^e ; the  nerves  of 
motion  may  Iwcome  panUysetl;  llio  jxjwcr  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  lie  porvertecl  in  various  ways  and  de^reeit:  the 
llo.xor  muscles,  independent  of  volition,  nmy  o\erjK)wer  the 
extensors,  or  the  extensors  tho  flexors.  When  aflVrtod  with 
tiHanin  snasm.  the  extensor  muscles  of  tho  back  of  a delicate 
(;irl  could  nut  be  replaced  in  the  natural  state  of  etjuihbrium 
by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  by  a weight  of  eijjht  huiuUed 
|K>unds:  and  under  the  influence  of  hysterical  or  epileptic 
excitement,  a delicate  person  cannot  l»c  conlrollctl  by  three 
nr  four  robust  men.  Tho  action  of  the  muscles  is  m violent, 
that  the  fibres  are  sometimes  tom  across,  or  oven  the  l>unt>s 
fractured. 

Some  of  these  spasmodic  disoa.scs  pvo,  at  times,  nn  inti- 
mation of  their  an|>roach,  frenerally  by  a jieculiar  sensation 
bcinK  expcricncoa  in  some  part  of  the  body  -often  the  thumb 
in  epilepsy,  or  between  tho  stomach  and  throat  in  hysteria  ; 
tlm  spasmodic  actions  not  commencing;  till  these  sensations 
have  reached  the  brain.  At  other  times  no  wsrnini;  sensa- 
tion is  felt : yet  often,  nn  careful  examination,  some  tender 
spot  will  be  discovuivd,  of  which  the  patient  was  not  in  tho 
least  decree  previously  aware.  In  hy^U'ria  this  tenderness 
is  ccnernlly  felt  nl  jairne  point  alonjf  tho  course  of  the  spine 
or  back-lK>nc:  and  in  no  case  of  spasmodic  disease  should 
we  ever  omit  a minute  examination  of  this  part  Should 
drawing  the  fincer  ulun;;  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  making 
firm  pressure  ns  wo  proccetl,  not  reveal  it»  existence,  u 


sponco,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  cnit  l>c  borne,  will,  in  its 
procress  alone  the  spine,  cause  tho  patient  to  start  when  it 
reaches  the  tender  s|kjI.  The  discovery  of  this  will  often 
furnish  a key  h)  all  ihq  strange  symptoms  and  spasmodic 
actions,  a.s  well  as  explain  the  ciipricimts  conduct,  of  the 
sufferer,  which  hns  alarmed  the  mends,  end  puzzled  tho 
rawlical  atlemlant  When  appnipriato  treatment  is  directed 
to  this  point,  nioet  of  the  troublesome  symptoms  abate,  or 
cease  altogether. 

As  mo^t  spasmodic  diseases,  especially  if  connected  with 
afllvtions  of  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  recur  and 
become  habitual,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stop  them 
at  an  early  period. 

The  remedies  whicli  have  been  found  most  efficacious  in 
slonping  or  preventing  these,  are  either  such  as  make  strung 
ami  new  impressions  on  tho  organs  of  sense,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  effect  of  sensations  slraady  existing,  or  such 
as  hliint  the  sensibility  in  general,  and  thereby  diminish  all 
efilH'ta  of  sensation  ; or  else  such  as  raise  tho  whole  of  tho 
! system  to  a level  with  the  part  Kpasroodically  excited,  and 
I so  0!<tsbli»h  tho  cquilibriuni,  from  which  forced  slate  all 
I muscles  may  simultaneously  subside. 

Tho  fibres  of  each  muscle  art  generally  in  concert:  if  a 
few  act  imlopciidcnlly  of  tlie  others,  these  ore  in  a state  of 
cramp.  Particular  sets  of  muscles  act  in  concert,  as  all  tlic 
flexors,  or  all  the  extensors : one  or  more  of  these  acting 
I independently  of  the  rest  cause  spasm.  Now  we  often  re- 
I lieve  this  by  calling  the  others  into  action  ; and  as  volition 
I simply  is  n>it  c(|ual  to  this,  wo  use  mechanical  or  medicinal 
: means.  Cramp  of  the  limbs  is  often  removed  by  pressinir 
I the  toes  or  fingers  against  a resisting  body,  by  which  all  the 
: muscular  fibres  are  brought  to  the  same  level.  This  ex- 
I ample  uf  n mechanical  process  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
I mviUiiming,  and  is  only  applicable  in  slight  rases,  as  cramp 
' uf  the  limbs  is  generally  niei-uly  a ‘tymptoni  of  some  intern;:! 
derangement  of  tho  bowels,  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  of  the 
, bruin. 

I The  medicinal  means  constitiito  the  antispasmodic  mno- 
I dies,  and  arc  of  different  kinds.  Very  few  articles  are, 
strictly  si>c:d(ing.  merely  nntispasmodic's,  t.c..  used  sulety  to 
allay  spasm.  an<l  incapable  uf  being  etnployc<l  for  any  other 
On  the  eonlrury,  this  is  only  a parfjctilar  appli- 
^ catiun  of  substances  capable  of  serving  other,  and  mure 
I general,  ends.  Cunsc({ucntly,  many  of  the  so-rallcd  anli- 
; spasmodics  btdong  to  other  classes  of  medicines,  such  as  the 
stimulants,  particularly  ditftisiblc  stimulants  ns  alcohol, 

I (brandy,)  sulphuric  ether,  camphor.  &c.,  or  to  the  narcotics, 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c. ; or  to  the  tunics,  such  as 
metallic  salts,  viz.,  of  iron,  fine,  and  sihor;  or  vegetable 
bitters,  as  cim  i:  ra  bark.  The  first  set  or  stimulating  anii- 
spn^rntzlics  act,  apparently,  by  rouwng  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  system,  and  raising  the  neighbouring  muscles  to  a 
level  with  the  part  in  a state  of  spasmodic  excitement.  ITvo 
second  set  act  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  torpid,  and 
insensible  m every  soisntiun : in  large  doses  pro<lui'iiig  com- 
plete ins<>nsibitiiy.  even  to  the  extent  uf  coma  and  deatli. 
These  two  are  admiuistcrciV  when  nn  attack  is  Ihreatcnufl 
or  actually  begun;  tho  tonics  are  administcrcil  while  tliu 
patient  is  free  fn)m  un  attack,  and  act  by  strengthening  iho 
system,  so  os  to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  Iwing  actcfl 
upon  by  slight  causes,  particularly  tho  irritoling  cauM*, 
known,  or  Ktippuscd,  to  excite  the  paroxysm  or  fit.  Tho 
substances  which  are  mute  cs|H'cjaily  considered  as  anti- 
tipasDjodio  arc  volaitle  ot/e,  such  os  mint,  lavender.  i«c., 
dcrivx*d  chiefly  iVum  the  Irilie  of  tho  labiatir:  or  cajeput  oil, 
fmm  myriacom:  <t  dill,  aniw,  fennel,  &c„  from  the  urobel- 
liferm.  from  which  tribe  also  arc  tlcrivod  the  fcctid  gums,  as 
they  are  impn.»p*'rly  termed,  being  gum-resins,  such  as  assa- 
fa'tida,  galbiuuim.  &r.  These,  with  valerian  and  inyrrlm 
from  tho  vegetable  kingdom,  and  musk  and  castor  fmm 
the  animal  kingdom,  are  the  most  valuable  nntispasmodics. 
All  the  volatile  oils  seem  to  net  in  the  same  way  as  the 
purely  stimulating  antisposmodios;  while  the  fcctid  gum- 
resius  act  by  substituting  new  and  powerful  sensations 
instead  of  tlie  morbid  ones,  and  must  be  ndminutered  gene- 
rnllv  wbcii  tho  attack  is  threatened  or  begun. 

I'liMe  kinds  of  antispasmodics  diffbr  in  value,  not  onlv  as 
relates  to  their  mode  of  action,  but  to  their  safety.  *l‘he 
stimulating  antisiMismodic.s  are  only  admissible  when  a fit 
is  threatened,  or  may  havo  begun ; and  ns  they  greatlv 
excite  the  vascular  system,  i.e.,  quicken  tho  ciirulalion.  it 
Upon  llu'ir  Ijoing  given  once  tliev  fail  to  remove  Iho  spasm, 
they  slnmld  not  be  rejivatcd.  This  caiiliou  is  more  os|k» 
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mally  nercMuorv  in  rwpwt  to  brandy,  wliich  w loo  eom- 
m'litly  roiturliMl  to  on  every  threatening' or  attack  of  spaKtii, 
MUcU  OH  cholic.  So  many  of  iIioac  disuascs  bcint'  eonncctoil 
with,  or  (lis|H)»ed  to  on<i  in,  inllaimnation.  the  free  uao  of 
hrantly,  or  other  Jatimulant,  in  decidtxUy  injurious.  The  in> 
ttaromation  in  cn>U|;>,  huopint'-cuu^h,  and  dysentery  must 
first  be  removed  by  appropriate  means,  when  tho  Hpusm 
will  generally  suIauIc  or  disappear  entirely : if  it  sliould 
remain,  in  hooping-cough,  in  a great  measure  from  mere 
liabit,  untispitsiutKlirs  may  be  usv'd,  but  even  then  the  niur-  j 
cutic  antispAHtiiudicft,  such  us  Prussic  acid,  paregoric,  or 
lienbuiie,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  pn)pricty  of  etiijiloying  ' 
be)la<loiina  extensively  in  thia  disease  is  very  questionable.  i 
(Sw  Golis  on  liydrocejJialus,  iranslatcfl  by  Dr.  Qooch.)  | 
The  external  employment,  in  the  form  of  embriH-ations,  of 
the  stiinulaling  antiapasmtxUcs.  is  moro  allowable  in  cholic  ^ 
or  huoping-eough ; but  hero  they  act  on  a dlfierent  priii- ' 
cipio,  vix.,  Utat  of  counter-irritation.  This  i«,  in  itself,  a 
most  valuable  means  of  curing  s^KutmcMlic  diseases.  An  i 
irritating  applicution  to  the  spino  is  of  much  service  in  I 
litstping-congb : tnrtrulo  of  antimony  ointment  or  plaster  | 
(sw  Antimony)  applied  to  the  tendor  spot,  which  wo  have 
Kni<l  often  uxi.sts  in  hysteria,  ami  other  similar  diseases, 
will  Ik*  prixluctive  of  more  good  Chan  all  the  antispasraudic 
nuNlicines  which  can  bo  tried.  (See  Toale  on  Neura/^ic 
Dn^ises.)  Stammering,  or  otlK*r  didiculties  of  speech, 
might  bo  materially  diminished  by  repeated  irritating  ap- 
plioulions,  as  blisters,  tnrtratu  of  antimony  ointment,  &c.. 
to  the  na|io  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Severe  hiccup,  continu- 
ing for  several  days,  and  which  rcaistcvl  all  internal  reme- 
dies. has  yielded  to  a blister  applied  along  the  side  of  the 
nei'k.  Every  physiologist  will  understand  how  this  hap- 
pens. 

Tho  moans  which  may  be ‘employed  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  {Kicuhor  scnsaliou  to  tho  brain  are  merely 
ineehanicul ; for  example,  tying  a string  tightly  round  the 
thumb  prevents  the  aura  ejnlefitica,  in  epilepsy,  reaching 
the  brain,  and  wards  off  the  attack.  A cupping-glass  would 
answer  as  well  if  applied  to  any  large  spot  whence  the 
sensation  uruse. 

Free  scariQcatinn  of  tho  gunu  in  cliildrcn,  when  teething, 
is  much  more  ctiicacious  in  allaying  convulsive  affcctiiKis 
than  internal  medicines,  except  mild  purgatives. 

The  iiiudicines  wliicli  may  be  auministcrod  while  the 
paiicnc  is  fa*e  from  a lit.  or  in  tho  intervals  of  the  pa- 
roxysms, are  much  moro  likely  to  cfiect  a cure  than  the 
others.  These  arc  tonics  and  purgatives.  - For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  purg.atives  are  of  primary  importance,  as  they 
unload  the  bowels,  improve  the  secretions,  and  impart  vigour 
to  the  whole  muscular  system.  Many  cases  of  severe  syias- 
modio  disease  have  been  cure<l  by  the  use  of  purgatives 
only,  and  none  can  be  cured  without  tlicir  free  and  daily 
use  for  some  time.  (See  Hamilton  on  Purgattre  Metlidnes, 
sixth  edition.)  Aloctic  purgatives  are.  in  general,  the  best; 
but  where,  as  in  epilepsy,  there  is  reajwm  to  su«peet  tho 
existence  of  wunns,  oil  of  turpenlino  is  to  l>o  preferred. 

Alter  purgatives  have  been  administered  fur  some  time, 
should  the  disease  not  have  yielded,  metallic  or  vegetable 
tonics  may  be  employtxl  with  great  adv.intage.  particularly 
in  hysteria,  chorea,  cpdei»y,  and  stammering.  Jin  hysteria, 
chorea,  and  stammering,  the  preparations  of  iron  are  in  ge- 
neral best ; in  epilepsy,  preparal  ions  of  xiuc,  of  copper,  but 
aliove  all  of  silver,  are  prureruUlu : sulphate  of  quinine  is 
also  very  serviceable. 

For  the  euro  of  hydroplmbia,  or  tetaniM,  nothing  has  yet 
lieen  found  to  succeed.  There  is  sumo  rooMin  to  hope  that, 
for  tetanus,  a powerful  vegetable  compound  from  South 
America,  called  the  trooralt,  may  be  beneficial,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  effects  on  animals  i^eeted  with  tetanic  spa.sm. 
(See  cases  by  Mr.  Sewell,  in  Murga/t'g  LfSclure  on  Teianus, 
Ap|>endix,  I.onduu,  1H33.) 

•Mveral  of  the  diseases  of  which  wo  here  speak  being  con- 
nected with  mental  emotions,  and  some  of  them  originating 
from  imitation  or  being  kept  up  by  habit,  mental  agency 
has  sometimes  been  employed  to  effect  a cure,  and  occa- 
sionally with  success. 

Upon  a throatenod  attack  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  power- 
fully attracting  the  mind  to  a different  object  tlian  that  which 
'iccupies  the  attention  of  the  patient  may  ward  off  Uie  fit. 
But  this  requires  great  judgment  and  discretion.  Formerly 
the  most  disgusting  means  were  resorted  to.  ami  the  sufferers 
Were  made  to  swallow  animals  of  a forbidding  kind,  or  oilier 
equally  repulsive  measures  were  tried.  These  cannot  bo 


too  much  reproliatod ; and  wo  shnuld  lioar  in  mind  that 
chorea,  or  epilepsy,  may  be  brought  on  by  a sudden  fVigliL 
The  seiKimtion  ofa)>crson  subjo<n  to  chon*a,  or  hyslerii  ai 
and  epileptie  fits,  from  among  others,  is  often  necexK.iry; 
and  when  wo  know  that  the  spasmodic  actions  arc  the  effects 
of  imitation,  the  employ  ment  of  fear  may  l>c  justifisblo ; but 
in  any  other  case  it  would  bo  criminal  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
and  thereby,  perhaps,  add  a montul  disorder  to  a bodily  one, 
already  sufficiently  afflicting. 

Our  endeavours  to  lessuni  the  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
eases will  Ihj  most  successfully  direcleil  to  regulating  the 
education,  physical  and  mural,  of  children,  esptx’ialiy  of 
female  chiUlrcn.  ThU  subject  lui.>i  been  already  treated  of 
under  the  article  A(*k,  b>  which  we  refer,  ns  well  as  to 
Nunilier  XXllI.  of  the  Fardgn  Quarteify  linirnr.  Art.  v. 
* Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria;'  also  to  the  uxrellent  chap- 
ters on  Spinal  Irritation,  Chorea,  Hydrocephalus,  and  Con- 
' vuUkuis,  in  Burns'  Princifd^s  o/  Mtiiici/ery. 

ANTl'STHENES,  the  pupil  of  S'.K'rates,  tho  master  of 
DiiHgvnes.  and  rotnmonly  reputed  the  founder  of  tho  Cynic, 
school.  The  time  of  his  birlli,  as  well  as  that  of  hU  dealii, 

I is  uncertain ; but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Anatotio,  Xenophon,  &c.,  and  may  lio  said  in  gcnunil 
tenna  to  have  flourished  about  380  b.  c.  Diotloms  Sieuius 
mentions  him  as  still  alive  in  the  thinl  year  of  tho  10.3rd 
Olympiad,  corresponding  to  h.c.  .166.  (Sin;  Clinton  s Fitti 
HeUenid,  p.  107.)  Aceoriing  to  Diogenes  I.rfiertiu8,  who  has 
given  a Uie  of  him  iu  his  sixth  lx>uk,  he  was  boro  at  Athens, 
of  wliich  his  lather,  nameil  also  Antistbenes,  was  a citizen. 
His  mother  was  a native  of  Tliracc,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  of 
Phry  gia.  Ho  first  attended  tho  school  of  tlio  ilheturician 
Gorgia.*>;  but,  leaving  him  affer  some  time,  ho  became  a 
lullower,  and  eventually  one  of  tbe  most  distinguUlied  dis- 
ciples, of  Socrates,  ilu  afterwards  established  a school  of 
his  own,  in  a place  a short  distance  from  thu  city,  called 
Cynofturges.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  origin  of  the  word 
Cynosargos,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  term  may,  as 
some  wrilets  assert,  have  given  birth  to  tbe  appellation 
Cynics,  by  which  the  fiillowors  of  Aiuiathenes  came  to  bo 
known.  W'e  prefer,  however,  tlie  moro  obvious  derivation 
which  deduces  the  epithet  directly  from  a dog,  and 

regards  it  as  simply  expressive  of  tho  popular  notion  re- 
specting the  charucter  of  the  sect  of  philosophers  so  desig- 
nated. The  nnitiions  of  tlio  Cynics  will  be  uisoussed  under 
that  wi^l.  Wu  may  hero  merely  remark,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a mistake  to  rank  them  as  ascetics.  The  antipathies 
and  invectives  of  AntUthenes,  and  especially  of  his  more 
celebrated  follower  Diogenes,  appear  to  have  been  fiercely 
directed  against  the  eloguncii;s  and  ornamental  superfluities 
oflife;  but  by  no  means  aguinst  such  gratifications  of  the 
senses  a.s  could  be  obtained  wiUioul  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. Tho  vice  of  tliese  pleasures,  according  to  their 
uoliun,  lay  not  in  tho  iudulgcuce,  but  in  the  cost.  Any- 
thing moru  thoroughly  oppo»cd  than  alt  this  both  to  the 
spirit  of  general  civilization  and  to  the  elevation  of  indivi- 
dual character,  it  would  not  W easy  to  conceivo ; but  tho 
system  is  very  susceptible  for  all  that  of  a plausible  ouUuk 
representation.  Itwus  a not  unnatural  |ierversion  of  the 

tieiietraUng,  sagacious,  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
»y  a*)>ersun  of  tho  moral  and  intellectual  couHtniclkm  of 
Antisthenes.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  strong 
natural  powers,  but  is  said  to  have  held  all  learning  and 
mental  cultivation  in  contempt.  It  may  bo  supposed,  there- 
fore,  that  Ins  views  would  moro  remarkable  fur  their 
clearness  than  their  extent.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
had  mure  wit  than  wisdom.  He  was  famous  for  the  bril- 
liaucy  of  his  cunversalion  ; but  alUiough  bis  written  works, 
as  Diogenes  luu;rtius  tells  int.  exUmded  to  ten  volumes  (or 
perhaps  treatises,  r6/ioi>,  they  have  all  perished.  From 
tho  list  of  their  titles  given  by  the  biographer,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  lioen  mostly  rhetorical  or  sophistical  uocla- 
mations  ; and,  like  other  such  compositions,  they  had  pro- 
bably plenty  of  point  and  smartness,  but  nut  much  sterling 
value.  Indeed,  the  only  iudginent  os  to  their  tnerita 
which  lAcrtius  records  is  that  of  a critic  of  tho  naroo 
of  Timon,  who  tliought  their  author  an  ingenious  triller 
Laertius  has  enumerated  many  of  the  sayings  of  Anlis- 
thenes ; but,  like  the  witticisms  of  the  uniicnts  in  general* 
roost  of  them  have  an  elaborate  and  ponderous  air  (o 
a modern  taste.  One  which  bus  been  often  quoted  it 
bis  sarcasm  on  the  foolish  choice  of  their  magUtratea 
and  oilier  public  officers  frequently  made  by  his  fellow 
ciuzens.  lie  advised  them  one  day,  with  a serious  oiri 
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to  sol  to  wol'k  and  make  their  asses  horses : and  when  they 
startMl  at  the  ahsunlily  of  the  proposal,  and  exchiimtHl  that 
the  Ihin-i  could  not  l»e  done,  he  atn^wered,  ll  will  bo  done  if 
you  merely  commandiit ; do  you  not  in  ibis  way  overy  day 
do  wliat  is  quite  as  wonderful,  turning  incanablea  ami  blork* 
heads  into  geueraU  and  admirals?  Another,  which  illus- 
trates his  ndigioiis  opinions,  is  his  answer  t*)  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  when  he  was  nsMired  hy  that  ];er- 
hunage  that  all  who  should  l>e  initiotwl  therein  would  enjoy 
eternal  felicity  after  death ; Why  llicn,  said  he,  do  not  you  die  ? 
Ife  was  himself  probably  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  a future 
state.  When  J)iogene»  came  to  lisit  him  a short  time 
bi‘f«rc  his  <lcalh,  as  ho  lay  ill  in  bed.  he  eagerly  expressed 
his  irnputietifc  under  his  sufferings.  Here,  said  his  decisive 
and  nncercTutmious  pupil,  ofTcriim  him  a knife,  this  will 
relievo  you  in  a raoincnt.  Ah  ! ansvvcretl  Antisthenes,  it  is 
not  mv  life  I want  to  get  rid  of,  hut  niy  pain.  C’iecro  (/> 
Ntiltird  Deonon,  i.  13. » has  preservcKl  a theological  dogma 
of  this  philosopher,  wlueh  has  been  often  quoltnl  to  his 
honour — JCme  fXtjtiiitirejf  dmi  rmdfog,  /»?d  na/um/ent  unum: 
That  the  popular  gods  arc  many,  but  the  Gtxl  of  nature  is 
one.  It  ha*.  Imwever,  been  acutely  remarked  by  Cudworth, 
(/w/e//re/wa/  i.  4,  22.)  that  by  the  expression,  popu- 

larea  detif,  hero,  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  gixls  of 
popular  superstition  generally,  or  the  multitudinous  deities 
of  the  p.*iRan  system,  but  merely  the  diCferenl  names  given 
to  tljc  same  supremo  ruler  of  the  universe  by  dilTercnt  cities 
and  nations.  The  meaning  of  Anlisthencs  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  version  of  I^etantius,  f ««»j  «m?  natunilrm 
Drum,  quamris  t'entpit  ft  i/rAr-v  jf«os  fiab^’ant  jifipuiares: 

* There  is  one  O'jd  of  natun*.  though  nations  and  cities  have 
their  own  ixipular  (]x.‘culi!ir)  deities.'  Cudworth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  philosopher  hod  no  design  to  take  away  all  tlie  in- 
ferior go<]s  of  the  pagans,  which,  had  he  attempted,  lie 
would  have  been  accounted  an  atheist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  great  truth  which  indeed  was  a«‘knowleilgi.Hl  hy  all  j 
superior  minds  among  the  atilients  (with  some  exceptions), 
that  there  was  one  Otsl  who  was  supreme  over  all  the 
rest,  and  that  ho  was  the  same  whom  the  (Ireeks  wor* 
shipped  as  Zeus,  the  Ijifins  as  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  as 
Hammnn,  the  Babylonians  os  Bel.  the  Scythians  as  Pnp- 
]KTus,  &c. : as  likewise  tliat  the  Jupiter  (*f  the  heavens, 
and  the  Neptune  of  IIjo  sea,  in  the  popular  mythology, 
were  only  so  many  names  for  this  one  deitv. 

TIjc  moral  maxims  of  Anti>ithcnes  soun^,  in  general,  veiy 
h>fty.  He  regarded  all  actions  as  being  cither  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  virtue  os  the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  or 
esteem.  Before  giving  him  credit,  however,  as  the  teacher 
of  a pure  and  elcvatcfl  system  of  ethics,  on  the  strength  of 
these  im|HKing  generalities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
exncdv  what  he  meant  hy  virtue.  Diogenes  certainly 
carried  the  principles  of  Cynicism  to  much  greater  length 
than  his  master.  The  fulUrst  and  perhaps  the  fairest  picture 
wc  have  of  Antiithcncs  is  given  hy  Xenophon,  who  has  in- 
tnalun-d  this  philosopher  os  one  of  the  spcaki-rs  in  his 
2i';tjrwr*oc.  or  Banquet,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  among 
other  things,  a very  striking  discourse  on  the  wealth  of 
poveriv.  AU'tgcthcr  ho  is  here  repn^sented  in  a very 
engaging  light. 

A few  additional  particulars  respecting  this  philoyipher 
may  Ikj  coniH*ted  from  I^aertius  anil  other  sources.  He  is 
said  m have  had  few  pupils,  ami  to  have  treated  them 
with  gre.at  harshness.  Antisthencs  has  the  crwlit  of  hav- 
•ng  set  the  example  to  his  followers  of  wearing  his  beard 
long,  and  carwv'ing  the  stafT  ami  satchel,  or  wallet,  (rfipa,) 
which  afterw'ards  liccamc  the  ilistinguislihig  badges  of  the 
sect.  He  is  also  statctl  to  have  first  worn  the  clmik  doubled, 
rin>  r|io$wyn  ami  ^nrXwirni  Ooiftartov  are  the  expres- 
sions of  Eaerlius.)  whatever  that  may  have  meant,  ll  was 
a fashion  likewise  practised  by  his  followers,  and  ap^iears  to 
have  consisfetl  in  bringing  the  right  end  of  the  cloak  a 
second  time  over  the  left  sliouldcr,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  n part  of  the  breu.‘.t  exposed.  ‘ 
When  the  cloak  was  worn  in  this  manner,  the  tunic  or  lower 
^gannent  was  diKpcnseil  with  ; and  in  this  principally  seems 
to  have  consiste«l  the  economy  or  convenience  which  rocoin- 
rocndcsl  the  fiwbion  to  the  (‘jnics.  (See  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
dr  He  I ’fslmria,  part  ii.,  lib.  4,  cap.  19,  p.  191,  edit.  Batav., 
1C5I,  <|Uarto.)  The  pocuHar  name  for  the  philofwiphic  cloak 
is  rpoh./i',  or  in  Latin  tribynium,  which  signifies  literally, 
a worn  or  threadbare  garment.  Antisthencs  pn‘fe«so<l  i 
to  dislike  the  haughtiness  of  l*1ato;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  lottcr  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  a horse. 


distinguished  by  its  noble  lu'nring,  * You,  Plato,*  r6mI  An- 
tisthcm-8,  ‘would  have  maile  an  excellent  horM-.’  The 
fuiher  of  the  Cvnics,  however,  is  aillrmcd  on  high  authority 
to  have  had  pride  enougli  too,  although  it  might  nut  have 
I cell  of  HO  elevated  a character  as  tliat  of  the  founder  of  the 
Acadeiuy.  One  day,  we  are  told,  wluu  AulistbcncH,  being 
in  the  company  of  Socrates,  hatl  osleiitatiously  displayed  a 
ragged  part  of  his  garment,  hy  way  of  showing  his  plriloso- 
pineal  cwntcrapt  f jf  those  things  i>f  whiidi  other  men  were 
vain,  ‘Ab,  Anti^tbciies,*  said  Soemtes,  *I  ncreeive  your 
pride  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak.  Antisthencs  is 
said  by  l.^nertius  to  have  had  a principal  share  in  bringing 
Anytus  and  Mciitus,  the  accusers  of  SvX^rates,  to  punishment. 
But  it  has  beim  doubted  whether  such  punishment  ever 
tcok  place  at  all.  (See  Bnrlhelcmy,  lot/age  du  Jf-win  Jwu- 
chiinis,  chap.  67,  note.)  Two  short  orations,  enlitle^l  Aj\ix 
and  fVf/Avc?,  uttributed  to  this  philosopher,  are  printed  m 
the  Ornturei  (.itfrei  «if  Henry  Stephen  and  of  Keiske  ; und 
also  in  Dobson'ft  Collection,  \ol.  iv.  They  are  two  puerile 
rhetorical  declamations,  und,  if  written  by  Antisthenes, 
which  wc  may  reasonably  doubt,  do  him  no  credit. 

ANTISTROPHE.  [See  Stkophk.] 

ANTITACTKS.  [See  Hkrkttcs.] 

ANTl-TAUHUS.  [See  Tauuu.h.] 

ANTn'HKSIS,  a Givek  wortl  (di'riGrtrif)  literally  signi- 
fying ‘opposition.’  It  is  used  in  various  hciisoh  by  the 
Greek  writer«:  fcmictimcs  it  means  merely  ‘ohjcrtiuiis,’  or 
* opposite  arguments hometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  tho 
contrasting  of  one  set  of  circumstances  with  another ; as.  for 
in.stancc,  w hen  an  orator  or  other  jicrson  attempting  to  place 
the  conduct  of  an  adversarv  in  the  worst  light,  first  states 
what  the  accused  onglU  to  have  done,  and  then  w hat  he  h<u 
dun(>. 

But  the  terra  antithesis  is  most  commonly  u-H*d  to 
express  contrast  of  ideas ; and  the  terra  is  equally  ap- 
plieil  whctlicr  the  contrast  is  cfTccted  by  single  wonU,  or 
by  single  clauses.  (Sec  (Quintilian,  Inut.  Orat.,  lib.  ix. 
rap.  iii ) The  following  example  from  the  oration  ol 
Demosthenes  against  .'EMrlnncs,  entitled  the  C'mwn,  is,  in 
part,  quoted  by  Demetrius  Phalerons  (Treatise  Ih^ii  'ICp^ie- 
viiai,  {>  202),  and  by  llcmiogenes : it  is  a sample  of  anti- 
thetical invective,  in  which  Demosthenes  attempts  to  show 
his  superiority  over  his  opponent: — * You  were  cmpUucd  in 
teaching,  but  I wo.s  taught:  you  were  a mere  menial  in  the 
service  of  religion,  but  1 participateil  in  the  «icrc«l  rites : 
you  were  one  of  the  chorus,  but  I was  the  choragus  (director 
of  the  chorus):  you  were  a petty  clerk,  but  I was  a publiu 
speaker:  you  were  an  actor  ami  played  a third-rale  part,  Imt 
I was  a s|>octator:  vou  failed  in  your  j>art,  and  1 hissed.’ 
This  taste  for  antilhoKis  shows  itself  very  strongly  in  the 
Greek  language,  l»oth  in  poets  and  pro^^o  wnteis,  and 
more  especially  in  some  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians ; but 
it  is  generally  and  justly  condemned  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  style.  The  antithesis  does  not  necessarily  imply  con- 
trariety between  llic  things  which  arc  brought  together ; for 
example,  one  of  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  Gorgios,  eniiih'd 
the  ICneomium  of  Helen,  U'gins  with  the  following  anti- 
thesis:— ‘The  ornament  of  a state  is  tho  courage  of  its 
men ; of  the  bwly,  lioauty ; of  the  mind,  wisdom ; of  action, 
virtue;  of  words,  truth.'  Quintilian  (ix.  3)  expresses  the 
Greek  terra  <5vri5<rov  (which  U equivalent  to  <J>Tt5t<nc)  by 
the  Latin  wnitl  conttapoxHumi  and  he  remarks  that  the 
antithesis  docs  not  always  contain  contrarieties  or  oppoxites. 
Ho  gives  the  following  example  from  the  rhetorician  Hutilius: 

‘ To  us  first  tJie  immortal  gtjds  gave  the  fruits  of  the  earth  : 
what  wo  alone  receive<l,  that  have  wc  diffused  over  the 
whole  earth.  To  us  our  ancestors  transmitted  a ^immon- 
wealth:  we  have  rescued  from  servitude  our  allies  also.* 
Cicero  has  the  following  example  of  antithesis,  which  may 
be  rtimpared  with  similar  examples  in  our  own  language  : — 

‘ (QuikI  scis,  nihil  proilcat : quod  nescis,  muUum  oijcst, 
which  may  bo  very  im|icrfectly  translated—*  What  you 
know,  does  no  goo<l;  what  you  do  not  know,  docs  much 
harm.*  AVhen  onlilhesis  is  use<l  sparingly  and  judiciously, 
it  somolinic*  givc.s  force  to  expression,  and  hcljH  to  fix 
distinctions  in  the  memoiy ; but  its  frequent  and  indis- 
criminate UHO  tends  to  draw  the  mind  from  a true  pcrcop 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  play  of  wonls  more 
than  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.  [See  Arians,  Socinians 
Unitahians.] 

ANTIUM,  now  callcHl  Porto  d'Anxo,  a soa-porl  on  (1.  • 
coast  of  I.#atium,  or  tho  Campagna  of  Romo,  once  a city  o 
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Ibo  Volsci,  and  noted  in  Roman  hUtory  as  the  place  of  rc- 
of  Corio’anus.  Atitium,  after  Imvinj?  been  often  the 
enemy  and  at  times  thu  ally  of  Rome,  wsk  ilnally  taken  by 
tho  Romans  in  the  year  u.c.  337,  atul  hoeanie  a Roman 
colony.  On  this  occasion,  the  m/r«,  or  rnclal  l>eaks  with 
which  the  prows  of  tho  galleys  of  Antium  were  armed,  being 
taken  as  a trophy  to  Rome,  were  placc<i  in  the  furum,  as  an 
emarnent  to  the  hustings  from  winch  the  orators  plcade<l 
befiiro  the  magistrates  and  the  asscmhlcd  people,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  took  the  name  of  rostra.  Horace 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Fortune  which  rose  on  tho  bold 
prnnontory  within  shelter  of  which  the  present  An/.o  is 
situated.  Nero,  who  was  bom  at  Antium,  excavote<l  a port 
and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  He  also  built  here  a 
palace  for  his  wife  PopiKca.  Remains  of  ancient  masonry 
arc  yet  to  Ikj  seen  on  the  point  of  the  cape,  and  partly  in 
the  water.  Tlio  |H»rt  having  been  filbsl  in  after-times,  Pope 
Innocent  XII.  bmll  a mole  which  serves  to  shelter  vessels 
of  light  burthen,  llicre  is  also  a small  fnti,  and  a prison  for 
the  cunvk'ts  who  are  sent  here  from  Rome  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour.  Tlie  native  population  of  Porto  d’Anzo  docs 
nut  exceed  300  inhabitants,  and  it  is  altogether  a miserable 
|>b<‘C.  Tlic  malaria  prevails  all  alwut  tho  countr}'  around  in 
summer,  hut  U not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  plai-c  itself,  on 
nccmmtofit.s»ituatinupn»jecling  into  the  sea.  From  October 
to  June  the  air  is  whuleflume,  and  tho  climate  rcmarknbty 
mild  and  pleasant.  This,  together  with  tho  beauty  of  the 
coast  and  the  fine  sea  view  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the 
Circean  Cape  and  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  on  the  other  to 
tho  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  induced  several  Roman  noblemen 
about  a century  since  to  build  palaces  and  villas  near  tho 
shore,  which  now  appear  neglected  and  deserlcHl  bv  their 
ilescendants.  Anzo  exports  a great  quantity  of  charcoal 
made  from  the  w<km1  of  the  neighbouring  forests.  It  is  also 
frequently  re-sorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  lieing  the  only 
nlai'e  of  shelter  in  ba<l  weather  between  Gucta  and  Civita 
Veerhia.  About  two  miles  S.E.  of  Anzo  is  the  town  of 
Nctluno,  on  the  sca-coast,  with  a population  of  J200  inha- 
lutuutH,  chiefly  sailors  and  fishermen.  Tho  women  of  Net- 
timo  still  retain  their  old  Greek  costume.  The  malaria  docs 
not  seem  to  affect  the  people  who  live  within  the  walls  of 
Neftuno.  Porto  d*Anzo  is  thirty  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Romo; 
the  Alban  hills  are  seen  rising  to  the  north  about  fifteen 
miles  inland.  Tho  plain  between  is  divide<l  into  enormous 
farms,  one  of  which,  tliat  of  C'aropomorlo  near  Porto  d’Aiizo, 
measuring  nbovo  1 7,000  acres,  has  liccn  visited  of  late  years 
by  various  travellers,  whose  attention  had  been  attracteil  to 
its  peculiar  economy  by  Chateauvieux  in  his  from 

Itahj. 

AXTTVART,  a town  in  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
on  the  roast  of  tho  Adriatic.  It  is  a little  to  tho  N.W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outlet  of 
tho  lake  of  Skoclrf  (Scutari);  and  has  a giKxl  harbour. 
It  was  i>ooplcd  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists, 
and  is  still  the  Mie  of  a Catholic  areiihh^hop.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Venetians  in  O/S  ; and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  They  amount  to  alxmt  .and 

are  for  the  most  part  seamen, being  among  the  few  Albanians 
who  venture  on  tli.at  element ; they  enter  into  tho  naval 
service  of  the  Barbary  stales.  ! 

Antivari  forms  the  port  of  Skodr/r,  (from  wlmdi  it  is  dis- 
tant alxiut  niiles,)  and  is  the  depot  of  tho  valley  of  the 
Drin,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  shoo  leather.  It 
is  defended  by  a fortress:  42“  4'  N.  lat.,  19®  9'  E.  long. 
(Ilohhouse,  Biilbl.) 

A'.NTMA  PNEUMA'TICA,  tho  air-pump,  a constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hcini-^phcre,  named  by  l.acnille.  ll  is 
briiinded  by  Centaurus,  Crater,  Hydra,  Pixis  Nnutica,  and 
Argo.  The  magnitudes  and  numbering  of  its  principal  stars 
arc  as  follows ; 
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ANTQ5CT,  from  the  Greek,  si^ifies  those  wh''  live 
over  against  each  other,  and  is  npplieil  to  designate  tho  in- 
Imbituiits  of  two  places  which  have  the  same  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one  latitude  being  north 
aiid  tho  other  south.  For  example,  Malta  and  tho  Cane  of 

No.  83. 


Good  Hope  arc  nearly  Anttnei.  Two  anlmclal  places  have 
the  same  hour  of  day  or  night,  but  opposite  seasons  of  tho 
year. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON.  Duke  of  V'endorac,  mar- 
ried. in  1548,  Jeanne  d'Albrot,  only  cbihl  of  Henrv  II,,  king 
of  Navarre.  Henry  Prince  of  B^^arn,  afterwards  Henrv  IV. 
of  France,  was  tho  offspring  of  this  marriage.  AnU»in« 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  Bourbons  were  collaterals  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  licing 
descended  from  Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  a j imngtT  son  of 
I>iuislX.  As  such,  Antoine  dc  Bourlion  a.spirtMl  to  be  at  tbo 
hcadofthe  administration  of  Franco  aflertho  accessi-m  oftho 
youthful  king  Francis  II.,  but  being  himself  of  an  indolent, 
wavering  disposition,  be  won  supplanted  by  the  more  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  Guises,  uncle*  to  the  young  (^uecn 
Mary  Stuart.  After  tho  death  of  Francis  II.,  in  1560,  the 
king  of  Navarre  wa.s  nametl  Lieutenant  General  of  tho 
kingdom,  and  adviser  to  tho  queen  mother  (Catherine  do 
Meilifis),  during  Charles  IX. ’*  minority.  When  the  civil  and 
religious  war  broke  out  in  1562t  tho  king  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  king  s troops,  and  receiveil  a wound  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  of  w'hich  he  died  in  November  of  tho  same  year. 
[See  Bourbon,  and  Henry  IV.] 

ANTOINETTE,  (MARIE,)  queen  of  France.  [See 
Marik.] 

ANTO'NIA  MAJOR,  the  elder  daughter  of  Antonins  the 
triumvir,  by  Oetavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  bom  .39  n.C. 
She  married  L.  Domitius  the  son  of  Cn.  IXimitius,  w ho  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Antony  in  the  disputes  with  Augustus, 
until  a short  period  before  the  batUo  of  Artium,  and  the 
grandson  of  L.  Domitius.  who  fell  in  the  flight  from  Pharsalia. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Antonia  wvre  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  Rome.  Ono  of  her  daughters, 
Domilia  I..cpida.  was  the  mother  of  Mcssalina,  afterwards 
married  to  the  Emjieror  Claudius  ; and  her  son  Cn.  Dnni- 
tius,  marrying  Agrippina,  bc<*anie  the  father  of  the  Kmpt*ri'r 
Nero.  We  have  called  this  Antonia  the  ehier  in  agreement 
with  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  her  as  the  younger  daughter.  (Ann.  IV.  U ; 
Xn.  64.) 

ANTONIA  MINOR,  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  hom 
B C.  38or37.  She  married  Drusus  Nero,  the  brother  oftho 
Emperor  TilK?riiis,  by  whom  she  l)ccame  the  mother,  I.  of 
the  cflobratcfl  Gcrraanicus ; 2.  of  Livia  or  J-ivilla,  who  was 
first  married  to  Cnius  Ca»sar,  tho  grandson  of  Augu>li:s. 
and  after  his  death  te  her  cousin  Drusus,  the  wm  of  Tiberius ; 
and  3.  of  the  Emperor  Clauilius.  Caligula,  being  the  son 
of  Germaaieus,  was  her  grandson. 


Antonia  was  not  fortunate  in  her  domestic  relations  : she 
lost  her  husband  «.c.  9,  before  she  was  thirty  years  of  age,  by 
afall  from  his  horse.  Early  in  the  reign  of 'lil)crius{A.i).  19), 
she  saw  tho  widowed  Agrippina  return  from  the  east  with  tiie 
ashes  of  her  lam  Germanieu*.  In  23,  her  daughter  Livia, 
cornipted  by  SojanuH,  assisted  in  the  inunler  of  her  own  hiis- 
l»ml  Dru>us,  but  her  guilt  rcmaiucil  unknown  to  the  world 
until  eight  years  after,  when  Antonia  henwlf  became  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  the  discovery.  Sojanu*  was  then  preparing 
to  execute  his  final  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  Tiberius, 
when  his  intrigues  hecamo  known  to  Antonia,  who  commu- 
nicated her  information  through  the  freedman  Pallas  to  tho 
emperor.  The  ruin  of  the  favourite  brought  many  past  crimes 
to  light,  among  others  the  murder  of  Drusus ; pjjU  Livia  met 
the  fate  which  she  deserved,  her  own  mother,  if  wo  may 
believe  one  of  tlvc  accounts  given  by  Dio,  opposing  herself  to 
the  pardon  offered  by  the  ciupcror.  Under  tho  reign  of  her 
grandson  Caligula,  she  was  at  first  highly  honoured,  receiv- 
ing every  distinction  which  had  formerly  been  conferred  on 
the  celebrated  Livia.  But  respect  soon  changed  to  coldness 
and  ill-treatment : and  at  last  Wr  death  w-aa  supposeil  to  be 
hastened  by  his  neglect,  if  indeed  it  was  not  brought  about 
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by  more  <iirocl  monna.  If  vro  place  bcr  dealh  in  Iho  firat  year 
of  Caligula.  »he  was  aboul  sevenly-flve  ycara  of  uge.  Tbo 
Kmperor  Claudius  bad  experience  from  her  whon  a child 
little  of  tualemal  aflecUun,  but  be  honoured  her  memory 
when  Ite  came  to  the  throne  in  over)'  way  Umt  ihu  llutteir  of 
Uie  age  permitted.  Pliny  i|>eaks  of  a temnlu  dedicated  to 
licr.  Of  Um  private  life  of  Antonia  little  is  known.  S ho  was 
celebrated  Ibf  her  beauty,  uid  stiU  more  for  her  ciiastity.  in 
an  aito  too  when  that  virtue  was  not  common  ; and  Pliny 
has  recorded  the  striKuls^  laoU  that  during  her  whole  life 
^ie  was  never  known  to  spit,  which  bo  accounts  for  from 
the  more  solid  nature  of  her  Iwnes,  and  the  w ant  of  marrow*. 
The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  from  a gold  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  exacth  one  half  the  dia- 
meter of  our  drawing,  ami  in  mo«t  complete  preservation. 

ANTONIN  (SAINT),  a small  town  in  France,  in  the 
du|>artment  of  Tarn  and  Garoimc,  on  the  riffht.  or  north 
bank  of  the  river  Aveyron,  which  unites  with  the  Tam. 
Tlie  inhahitanu,  who  are  given  m the  Diet.  Geographi(fw 
de  la  Franet  (1804)  at  5606,  and  by  Balbi  (1833)  at 
5000,  manufacture  serge  and  Icutlmr.  It  is  about  24 
miles  N.  E.  of  Montauban.  the  capital  of  the  departmoDt: 
44“  1 y'  N.  lat.,  I 46'  K.  long.  {Diei.  Geog.  d«  la  Frawe  .* 
M.  Brun.) 

ANTONINE  COLUMN,  a loAjr  pillar  which  stands 
ill  tho  middle  of  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  of  i 
liomc.  it  was  rais^  by  tlio  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Mnn*us  Aurelius  Anuminus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory 
over  tho  Marcomanni  ami  other  German  tribes.  It  was  one 
of  tbu  principal  ornaments  of  tho  Forum  of  Antoniiie.  In 
an  inscription  which  1ms  been  found  near  it,  and  which  is 
now  in  Uie  Vatican,  it  is  styled  ' Columna  centenaria  Divi 
Marci.'  It  was  also  called  'the  greater  Antunine  column,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  and  a smaller  one,  made 
of  a solid  piece  of  granite,  which  hail  liuon  raised  in 
honour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Nardini  and  Nibbi,  Ruma 
ylN/icn,  and  Vignola,  Cnlumua  Antonini  /’ii.)  During 
the  ages  af  barbarism  which  followed  tho  extinction  of 
tho  western  em|nra,  this  pillar,  and  especially  its  ^>e* 
dcstal,  suffered  greatly  from  the  hands  of  the  various  m- 
valient,  as  well  as  from  the  fires  which  fro(}Ucntly  omirred 
at  Uome ; tlie  historian  Poggio  says  also  from  lightning. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of  lO.OOU  scudi, 
uiiu  plareil  the  inacriptioii  which  is  now  seen  on  the  pedeatal, 
the  original  one  having  been  probably  defaced.  Ho  also 
raised  on  Uie  summit  of  the  pillar  a Immxe  statue  of  St. 
Paul : that  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  which  formerly  stood  there, 
had  been  removed  it  is  nut  known  when  or  by  whom. 
The  shaA  of  the  jallar  is  13  feet  1 inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  fool  Iom  at  the  top;  its  height,  including 
the  peilestal  and  capital,  is  136  feel,  of  which  13  are  under 
ground : and  the  statue  on  the  top  and  its  pedestal  arc 
2/1  feet  more,  making  tho  whole  height  163.^  feet.  (Taylor 
and  Cresv's  Arehitertural  Antiqtdtiet  nf  linrne.)  The  pe- 
destal of  the  Antoninc  column  is  disproportion.vte  to  tho  shaft. 
The  capital  is  Doric.  The  shaA  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  white  marble  placed  one  above  the  other,  a spiral 
staircaMi  of  1 9U  steps  is  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  marble, 
and  leads  to  the  gallciy  on  the  top.  uhich  is  surrounded  bv 
a balustrade.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  shaA  is  covered  with 
kissi-rilicvi  plawl  in  a spiral  line  around,  which  represent 
tho  vic.iories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  luiMtile  nations.  Ono  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
rccordod  in  these  historical  sculptures  is  that  of  tho  unex- 
pected and  abundant  shower  which  came  opportunely  to 
quench  tho  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  while  fighting 
un'ler  their  cmftcror  in  a remote  part  of  Germany,  and 
suffering  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  the  repeatetl  attacks  of 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  a.d.  174.  The  style  and  ex- 
ecution of  these  sculptures  arc  inferior  to  those  of  the  Trajan 
pillar,  which  the  artists  evidently  purposed  to  imitate.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Antonine  column  have  been  engraved  by 
Hantn  Hartoli.  and  illustrated  by  Rcllori.  The  pillar  itself 
is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  aniient  Rome 
and  one  of  tho  principal  ornaments  of  the  modem  city.  It 
has  given  to  the  souare  in  which  it  stands  the  name  of 
Piarxa  Colonna.  Tlie  palace  Ghigi  forms  ono  side  of  tho 
si|uiire,  and  the  street  del  Cor  so  forms  another.  A hand- 
some fountoia  by  Qiaooxno  della  Purta  also  adorns  the 
square. 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  or,  with  his  full  name,  acconling 
to  CapitoUnus,  Titus  Aurelius  Fuhus  Bejonius  At>toiiinui> 
Pius,  was  the  son  of  Aurelius  Fulvui  and  Arria  Fudilla.  He 


was  bom  Septemlicr  1 9,  A.d.  8R.  in  the  reign  of  IkmiilUn,  at 
l.Anuvium  now  Lavinia*  a town  of  Laiiuni,  a few*  miles  rouih 
of  the  Alban  Lake.  His  anccsPirs,  on  his  father's  side,  were 
of  Ncmausus,  now  Nismes,  in  Languedoc.  Ills  yoiithftit 
years  were  spent  at  Lorium,  (a  town  cn  the  north  side  of 
the  Tiber,  n*’!  far  from  its  nu/uth,)  under  the  cure  of  his 
patemol  and  roalcmal  grandfathers,  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus,  who 
had  twice  been  consul,  and  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  also  had 
tw  icc  ottainiMl  tho  same  honour.  It  seems  probable,  Avun  his 
cliaraetcr  in  aRcr  life,  that  ho  bad  bt^en  brought  up  with 
great  care,  and  probably  in  the  principles  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy, which,  a$  emperor  at  least,  he  certainly  encouraged. 


Through  his  extensive  family  connexions  ho  inherited 
great  wealth,  and  was  spcinlily  raised  to  the  sucrciw.ive  dig- 
nities of  qumslur,  prmlor.  and  consul.  His  taste,  huucvi-r, 
was  fur  a country  life.  When  Hadrian  entrusted  the  aduii- 
nistratiun  of  Italy  to  four  men  of  consular  rank,  be  gave  to 
Antoninus  tlie  government  of  that  part  in  which  his  pi>Mes- 
sions  lav.  Dunng  hU  consulship  and  bis  sub&equeut  guv  ern- 
ment  the  province  of  Asia  os  proconsul,  there  were,  as 
bis  credulous  bii^rapber  informs  us,  many  strange  presages 
of  bis  future  elevation.  On  bis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  often 
consulted  by  IXulrian  on  public  matters  ; and  llnull)  he  was 
adopted  as  the  emperor's  successor,  on  condition  of  adopting 
hiniM*If,  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wifc'ii  brother, 
and  Lucius  ^'e^us,  the  son  of  lEUus  Venis,  vilio  hud  been 
adopted  by  Hailrian,  but  had  died  preinuiurely.  Hu  then 
became  ossurinted  with  the  emperor  in  the  guvcriimentuf 
tho  Roman  world.  On  Hadrian's  death,  a.i>.  13^,  he  be- 
came omperer  with  the  title  of  AnUiiiiims  Augustus,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pius  is  added  on  his  metlaU.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Pine,  h>s  bi>igraphcr  gives  various  con- 
jectures (sec  Capitolinus,  chap,  ii.) : the  title  of  Paler  Pa- 
trim.  * father  of  his  country.'  was  subscquentlv  oonrerred 
(chap,  vi.),  and  recorded  on  his  medals  after  tlic  lilies  of 
Augustus  and  Pius.  It  is  unfortuiiatc  that  the  only  hislory 
of  this  emperor's  life,  his  by  Julius  Cujuloli- 

nus,  is  altDgetlicr  deficient  in  that  precision  and  cbn>m>. 
logical  arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a just 
judgment  of  tho  public  events  of  his  reign.  He  secnis 
never  to  have  leA  Italy  aAer  lus  clevatum,  but  IjisulHccis 
maintained  tho  security  of  the  provim-ch  and  proti.i-lcd 
the  frontiers  from  aggression.  In  Britain,  LoUius  Urbi- 
cus  confirmed  the  former  conquests  (see  Antoniisus,  V.m.- 
LtfM)  ; tho  Moors  of  Africa  were  r»inipclled  to  sue  for 
peace;  ond  the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Germany,  Greece, 
Judma,  and  Egypt,  wore  checked  b)  the  vigour  of  )ii»  go- 
vernors. Ono  of  the  most  curious  events  in  the  fareiun 
afioirs  of  tho  reign  of  Antoninus  is  lus  helping  the  Olbio- 
polilie.  or  inhabitants  of  Olbia,  a 6n*ek  cuhmy  uu  the  Ihvry- 
sthoncs,  against  a nation  calle<l  the  Tauro-.Sc)  ihas  prol>-'ibly 
a Nomodb^  race  of  the  Dnioi>er  and  the  Dm.  The  Taun>- 
Sc)  thtp  were  compelled  by  llio  Roman  emperor  to  give  ho»- 
tnges  to  the  people  of  Olbia.  The  emporar  died  at  I»rium 
in  the  sovciUy-fiAh  year  of  his  age,  (seventhuh,  according  to 
CapitoUnus,)  n.c.  161.  and  was  succcedeil  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius. commonly  called  Antoninus  the  pliilosopher.  Anto- 
ninus was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  H.idrian,  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural inuuuments  with  which  he  adorned  Rome. 

Antonimis  married  Annia  Faustina,  tho  daughter  of 
Annius  Verus,  bv  whom  he  ha*l  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Kaiistina,  Wame  tlie  wife  of  M.  Aurelius.  Tlio 
conduct  of  Antoninus's  wife  gave  occasion  to  sratul.il, 
but  the  gooil-naturod  omporur  had  pliilosopliy  cnougli 
to  endure  what  he  c«juM  not  prevent.  On  her  «lcoili,  in 
the  thinl  year  of  tho  emperor'a  n-igii,  tlie  senate  paid  her 
tho  usual  complimi'tit  td' divine  honours:  n temple,  with 
I statues  of  gold  and  silver,  vros  decreed  by  the  senate,  and 
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aci^optod  by  tbo  hu»banil,  to  Uio  memory  of  ft  wife  not 
allo^elher  faultleifl.  A UMuplo  udjcUnI  tu  Antoninuii  and 
I'uusiinaHtiUexuts  in  part  m thu  Caropo  Vuccino  at  Rome. 
Autoiiinuif  uvfU  created  on  eatablbbmont  for  voung  females, 
>vliu  weru  rallod  I'austtmame,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
cmprcM.  Tilts  institutiuu  U commemt)raie<l  in  medals  that 
still  exist  with  the  inscription  Puellat  FuustinianB>'— the 
Virgins  of  Faustina.  The  general  character  of  the  policy 
of  Antoninus  was  licooHcent  and  just,  and  the  Roman 
world  perhaps  never  hod  a more  indulgent  and  amiable 
moiitor.  He  continued  the  governors  of  provinces  for  many 
years  in  olficc  when  their  conduct  was  satisfactory  ; and  the 
provinres  themselves  enjoyed  under  his  reign  freedom  frum 
all  exorbitant  taxation.  Ho  surrounded  himself  with  a 
counril  of  chosen  friends,  without  whuso  odvioe  he  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind.  Their  counsels  directed  him  in 
drawing  up  iluj  imperial  decrees  [Jorma),  whidi  were  to 
have  the  force  of  law.  Judges  who  diseharged  their  duty 
faithfully  wore  never  removed,  lii  lus  elevated  station  the 
emperor  maintained  the  simple  rharacler  of  his  early  life, 
iniiigling  in  the  society  of  his  friends  like  one  of  the  same 
mnk,  ami  using  his  unlimited  power  inure  like  e private 
citizen  entrusted  with  it  by  lus  fellow-countrymen  than  as 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  The  practice  of  giv- 
ing )H.'nsioii8  or  allowances  bod  grown  up  under  preceding 
utuitcrors,  and  hod  become  a part  of  the  imperial  system  of 

fialronngti.  Antoninus  continued  it,  and  gave,  as  Capito- 
inus  informs  us,  salaries  and  honorary  distinctions  to  the 
pi-oIeHMiri  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  the  pnivincos. 
A)M>|loniuK  the  Stoic  was  specially  invited  from  Chalcis  to 
RU|K-hntcnd  llic  education  of  M.  Aurelius.  Uut  the  idle 
and  w'orthluss  w)u>  had  obtained  public  allowances  felt  the 
cfl’ect  of  the  prudent  omi)cror‘M  informs,  who  remarked, 

* that  nothing  was  more  oisgraecful,  nothing  more  cruel, 
than  for  a man  to  feed  on  the  public  property  who  had  done 
nothing  to  improve  it.'  The  people  luid  the  soldiery  parti- 
r'ipati-d  in  the  b<nmty  which  tho  policy  or  gcnorosiiy  of  the 
emperor  distributed ; he  relieved  distress  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  for  their  amusoment  filled  the  amphitheatro  with 
animals  from  all  countries.  The  elephant,  the  hyisna.  and 
tho  antvV>]>e,with  the  crocodile,  Uie  unwieldy  hipjtopUnmus, 
and  (ho  tiger,  were  exhibitod  for  the  gratiQcation  of  the 
n<N>p|o.  On  one  occasion  a hundred  lions  at  once  were  let . 
IiNhiu  into  tho  amphilbeatre.  I 

Under  the  rei<>n  of  Antoninus,  tlio  lawyers,  Umidius 
Wrus,  Salvius  V'ulens,  Volusius  Metianus,  Ulpius  Mar- 
rclliu,  and  Diabolonus,  wore  employed  by  tlio  emperor  in 
improving  the  law’s.  Ono  of  the  emperor's  regulations  of 
sanitary  iwlice  is  worth  recording:  ho  forbade  the  burying 
of  dead  bodies  in  cities.  With  respect  to  his  regula- 
tions aixmt  physicians,  toe  tho  article  AacniATca.  His 
{Kilicy  tow'urdb  tho  Christians  was  mild,  but  tho  authenticity 
of  a rescript  which  would  show  him  to  have  l>ecn  completely 
tolerant,  appears  not  to  bo  proved.  (Neander,  Alteemeine 
Qeichichle  tier  ChrUtlicken  Rtlif^on,  &c..  i.  ISl.) 


Of  ca.sualticfl  in  his  reign,  which  Capitohnus,  like  a good 
chronicler,  (h>ca  not  omit,  we  find  enumerated  a famine,  the 
fill  of  a circus  at  Rome,  on  earthquake  in  Rhodes  and  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  n fire  at  Romo  which  destroyed  three 
nundroil  and  fortv  houses.  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Car- 
thage also  suffered  from  fire.  The  emperor's  Iraunty  was  on 
suen  iK-casuons  always  actively  cmnloved  in  reltering  human 
suffering.  Ho  embellished  the  imperial  city  with  various 
edifices,  and  extended  his  libcralilv  also  to  remote  cities 
of  the  empire.  Antoninus  was  tall,  and  of  a handsome 
person,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  and  bis  medals  still 
show.  His  habits  wore  abstemious  and  regular.  He  was 
honoured  with  tlto  name  of  Divut  (God;  at  bis  death,  and 


all  the  tokens  of  rospect  paid  to  the  host  emperors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  tho  times,  a special  priest,  public  games, 
a temple,  and  a college  of  priests,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  luumury  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  princes  whom  history  has  recorded. 
Whother  lie  owes  too  much  to  the  favourable  hiatory  of 
Capilolinus.  and  the  general  absence  of  other  cvid«n<x>,  wo 
cannot  decide.  (Sec  the  by  J.  Capito- 

linuB ; and  Schloeacr,  UnivertnUhistoriiche  Vtbcrsichi,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.) 

ANTONI'NUS.  THE  ITINERARY  OF.  ono  of  the 
most  valuable  works,  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  w hich 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  antients.  It  is  merely  what 
its  name  imports,  an  irinerary,  but  it  extends  over  the  w hole 
Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  all  tho  main 
roads  in  luily  and  tho  provinces,  in  each  of  which  tho  dif- 
ferent stations  are  named  with  tho  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  attaclied  to  the  above  u brief  maritime  itinu- 
rary  of  the  distonres  from  port  to  port.  This  work,  with  Uie 
PeutingcrianTabIc  and  tho  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  is  of  great 
use  iu  cunstnicting  the  maps  of  tlie  Roman  and  Grecian 
world.  In  a work  of  such  value  it  has  Ireen  an  object  of 
some  interest  tu  determine  tlie  date  of  its  publication  and 
tho  name  of  its  author ; fur  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
under  which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more 
from  tho  convenience  of  having  some  convcntiouul  author 
to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any  gourl  reason  fur  believing 
that  such  was  really  the  author  s name.  In  (he  different 
MSS.  of  tho  work  it  is  variously  ascribml  m Julius  Cmsar, 
Antooius  Augustus,  Anlonius  Augustalis,  and  Antoninus 
Augustus.  On  a consideration  xA  all  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Wesseling  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  work,  there  seems  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  soroo 
share  in  the  auUiorship  may  be  ascribed  to  tlie  three  distin- 
guished names,  Julius  Ctesar,  M.  Antonius,  and  Augustus, 
though  such  is  nm  the  opinion,  it  should  be  stated,  of  Wes- 
scling  Limseir.  Tho  main,  though  not  the  only  argument 
of  Wesscling,  BOoms  to  be  that,  bod  such  a work  cxiste<l  in 
the  oge  of  Pliny,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
Negative  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  not  of  grunt  weight,  es|ie- 
cially  in  relation  to  a writer  so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That 
itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  tho  time  of 
Piiny  can  scarcely  uilmit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history  of 
Hen^otut  wo  llnd  Aristagums,  tho  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pos- 
sessed of  a map  of  tlic  whole  world  on  copper.  * containing 
every  sea  and  every  river' ; and  this  historian  himself  has 
given  a rough  kind  of  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knnwlcdgi>  of  the  rauto. 
Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a corps 
of  officers  called  Bematistso  whose  cs|ienal 

duty  it  was  to  measure  the  roods  and  record  the  different 
distances.  As  early  os  the  time  of  Pulyhius,  the  Humans 
hod  laid  down  mile-stones  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre- 
nees; and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Egnntian  road 
from  Apollania  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hohrus  was 
similarly  marked  by  a cxilumn  at  every  eight  stadia,  or 
Roman  mile.  Agrippa,  among  other  ornaments  of  the 
Roman  capital,  designed  a noble  geographical  monu- 
ment in  a representation  of  (ho  wbolo  world  on  n portico,  a 
design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  city 
of  Augustodunum  (Autuii)  bad  porticoes  of  the  same  kind, 
where  maps  of  every  part  of  the  known  wurlil  with  all  tho 
names  were  exhibited  to  tho  youth  of  Gallia.  Now  if  any 
perioil  were  to  be  selc'cted  at  which  it  was  probable  that  tho 
gram!  work  of  measuring  all  (he  roads  in  llie  empire  would 
1m  undertaken,  it  aould  be  the  moment  when  tho  victofies 
of  CcDsar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia.  AlYica,  and  Spain,  hud  at 
last  consolidated  the  Roman  conquests ; and  lie  who  con- 
ferred on  his  country  the  great  blessing  of  a well  constituted 
calcmlar,  would  naturally  direct  bis  mind  to  the  scarcely  lest 
important  object  of  a ^neral  survey  of  tho  empire.  But 
wo  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  iEthiens  (a  geographical 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  tbon  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  (me  that  St.  Jeromo  trai>slated  his  Coswo^ra- 
phta  from  Greek  into  t.atin)  stales  in  os  many  wonls  that 
Julius  Cadsar,  the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a 
general  survey  of  tho  empire  under  a decree  of  the  senate. 
This  was  undertaken  in  three  parts,  he  tells  ua,  the  east  by 
Zcno<loxu8,  the  north  by  Theodotus,  the  south  by  Polycleitus; 
they  began  their  labours  in  n.c.  44,  the  year  in  which  Julius 
Ca>sar  and  M.  Antonius  were  conauls,  and  finished  them 
respectively  in  b.c.  30, 24,  and  1 9,  when  Augustus,  now  sota 
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iwAstor  of  iho  Roman  worlJ,  }»avo  the  aanclion  of  the  legia* 
luturu  to  the  results  by  a second  decree  of  the  senate.  This 
|ta>sa(;o  of  .‘Kthicus,  which  ceruiinly  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
no  evulenco  of  forgery  or  fmud,  will  well  acc«iuiu  for  the 
various  names  prefixed,  as  almvo  slated,  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Itinerary,  it  is  not  illl|Kl^^ible  that  /Kthicus  himself  may 
haveixfen  the  inlitor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  conic  down  to  us.  The  Itinerary  has  been  found  form* 
ing  part  of  the  same  MS.  with  his  d'ofmc^rri^fta.  and  tn- 
d.-Ail  even  the  authorship  of  tlio  work  has  bt'cn  assigned  to 
vKthicus  hy  wore  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  Uiwrary,  supposing  it  to  bo  foundeil  origi- 
nally upon  the  abovu-mentioned  public  documents,  aAer- 
wanls  received  many  additions  and  modiBcations,  cannot 
and  need  not  be  disputes).  The  rooiU  of  Britain  could  not 
have  been  all  atlded  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose  vallum, 
or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  PilUs,  (erectetl  a.d.  209,) 
is  mure  than  once  mentioiicHl.  Thu  name  DiocletianoiKilis 
(p.  330)  carries  us  to  a period  lictween  2H5  and  3(13,  ami  the 
expression  * Porjtulh  yufr  mfJiU)  Maxiinumapohit,'  (p.  321, 
Mix*  also  p.  331,)  * Porsubs,  which  has  been  recently  changed 
to  MaxiiuianupuUk,'  lends  to  Iho  same  date.  The  insertion 
of  the  name  Cunstanlinojioli  aUcr  that  of  liyj:antio  uflbrcU 
but  weak  ground  for  any  argument,  as  the  words  qu/v  et 
CoMlanlim/jnli,  (p.  1 39,)  and  tjutr  (Jomtantintipiili$  (p,  323) 
arc  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  So  again  tlio  words  a 
(’amtantinuptAi  u»que  Antiftchia  fn.  140)  are  omitted  in  the 
Kaiiie  MS.  unil  condemned  by  Wes-seling  himself.  These 
three  muis^ons  cannot  be  uccidentul.  .Vnd  besiilcs  Uiese, 
there  is  not  u tnu*e  of  any  name  marking  a period  later 
than  the  ndgn  of  Diocletian,  fur  the  station  Candidiuna 
(p.  223)  lia-s  no  connexion  witli  the  son  of  Gulcnus,  but 
may  rather  kc  (oinparetl.  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar 
fuiTUH  in  pp.  33,  88,  89,  94,  &c.  On  the  other  band  Cirta, ! 
the  great  city  of  Numidia,  is  not  called  Constamina:  An-  . 
taradus  on  toe  Phumician  cuost  is  not  calleil  Constantia. 
Nor  is  Uierc  any  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  might  well  liuie  been  made  in  s|Kaking  of  An-  . 
tiuch  : while,  un  the  uuntrary,  we  find  the  nuim-s  of  Juno,  . 
<p.u24.>Miiier\a,  (p.  ,V23,)  Venus,  (p.  32C,)  A(>oUo,  Diana,  and  | 
Lntona  (pp.  327,  329).  j 

As  a specimen  of  the  work,  wc  quote  a few  lines  which 
may  ho  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Homce  ti  amusing  I 
journey  to  Brundisium.  In  this  extract  it  will  be  tw'on  I 
that  httle  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammaUcat  cumts;  but! 
this  is  not  an  cvulcncc  of  a very  late  age,  tor  even  before  ■ 
the  (iuio  of  Cunstantinc  it  bad  become  not  uncommon  to  . 
consider  the  names  of  places  as  indeclinable,  and  tlie  case 
M’lecled  to  servo  for  all  was  generally  the  atrussalive  or  abla-  ( 
live.  The  numbers  within  brackets  mark  a vnriuiioii  in 
the  M.S.S.,  S4KIIU  of  wbteli  admit  of  easy  explniiatiun.  but  the 
occurrence  of  these  crn)rs  in  tlie  numlier  of  miles  is  the 
chief  drawkick  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road  com- 
mences from  Uumc. 

M.  P.  XVI. 

M.  p.  xvn. 

M.  P.  X,  [xvni  ] 

M.  P.  XVIII.  [XXVIII.] 

M.  p.  xnii.  rxvi.j 
M.  p.  xm. 

M.  P.  IX. 

M.  P.  IX.  [XIIII  ] 

M.  P.  XXVI. 

M.  P.  XXI. 

M.  P.  XI. 

M.  P.  XXI. 

M.  P.  XVIII 


Aricia 

Tribus  taK'ruu 
Appi  Foro  . 
Tarroiriiia 
Fuiidis  . , 

Foriuis  . . 

Minturiiis  . 
Sinuessa  , 

Capua 
Caudis  . 

Buneieiito  , 

Equu  luiico  . 

Ee.iS  . . 

Krdoniaa 
C'anu.-<io  . 

KuImm 

Butuntiis  . 

Barium  . . 

Turribus  , 

Egoitiae 
Spcluiicas  . 
Brundiiduin 
ANTOMNDS,  WALI 


M.  P.  XVIlll.  [XVIII.] 
M.  P.  XXVI. 


M.  P.  XXIII. 

M.  P.  XI. 

M.  P.  XII. 

M.  P.  XXI. 

M.  P.  XVI.  [XXI,] 

M.  P.  XX. 

M.  P.  Xyilll.  [XXIII.] 

. ..L  OF.  This  was  an  enirench- 
moni  raiMNl  by  llie  Ibunans  acrus.s  the  north  of  B.'itain 
under  the  direcUou  of  Ddlius  Urbicua,  legato  of  AnUoiinuH 
Pius,  ul)uut  the  year  a.i>.  140.  and  U &up(K)tted  to  have  con- 
nected tt  hue  of  forts  erwlml  by  Agricola,  a.d.  80.  Of  on- 
tii'iit  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  CapitoUnus  only,  and 
by  him  U Wriued  a turf  wall  (muro*  ceijnUtiaa).  The  work 


was  composed  of  a ditch,  a rampart  with  iU  pampet,  made 
of  materiaU  promiscuously  taken  fnmi  tlio  ditch,  and  a mi- 
litary way  funned  with  much  skill,  running  along  the  whole 
line  of  tne  entrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a few  yanks  on 
the  »julh  side.  It  extended  fn»m  Dunglass  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  to  the  heights  above  k'aer  Ri'ldcn  Kirk,  a httle  bo- 
yond  the  river  Avon  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to 
Blackness  Castle  two  miles  farther  on,  though  it  cannot 
now  be  tractHi  so  far.  In  its  course  arc  nineteen  forts,  the 
eighteen  distances  between  which  amount  to  G.3,980  yards, 
or  36  Knglisli  miles,  and  the  mean  distance  from  stutioii  to 
.station  u 3354  yards,  or  rather  more  than  two  English 
miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Ibomans  chose  a 
high  and  commanding  situation  from  whence  the  coun- 
try could  bo  discovered  to  a consiilerable  distance,  rt>n- 
triving,  as  far  OA  cirruraslances  would  nennit,  that  a riter, 
morass,  or  sume  ditflcult  ground  should  form  an  obstruction 
to  any  approach  frt«m  the  front.  Forks  were  also  placed 
up-m  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general 
chain  of  communication.  From  inscriptions  discovered  in 
Scotland,  it  a^qH.'Ors  that  the  entrenchment  was  made  by 
the  second  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A very 
conridernble  portion  of  thecntmicUmcnlmay  still  betrucetf. 
The  modern  name  u Grimes  Dyke;  Grime,  in  the  Celtic 
language,  signifies  greater  powerful.  (See  General  Roy's 
A/i7i/ury  Anti(piities  of  Britatn  : and  Horseley's  Britannia.^ 

AN'I*ONI'NUS  LIBKRA^LIS,  probably  lived  under 
the  Antonines.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  in  Greek 
entitled  A Collection  of  MetamorjJuiifx  (Mtra^of»^4i<Ttw»' 
9\’vayuyn)\  this  collection  is  bt»rn>wed  from  a variety  of 
authors,  and  is  curious  fur  containing  many  passage^  of 
poets  who  are  now  lost.  The  best  ctliUun  is  said  to  \x  that 
of  if.  Verheyk,  Leiden,  1774.  8vo.  See  Basts  EpiatiAa 
Critirn. 

ANTONIO,  MARC.  [See  Raimondi.] 

ANTONIO,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tug:d  after  the  death  of  King  Stdiustian,  wa.s  the  natural  sou 
of  the  Infante  Dun  lAiix,  son  of  King  Manuel.  Antonio 
accom]ianied  his  cuuun.  King  Sebastian,  in  hi.4  unfurtunatu 
expedition  ti>  Africa,  and  was  there  taken  captive  in  1378. 
He  had  the  ability  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  rank,  and 
eonsi'f}Uuntly  had  lessdiiricuUy  in  obtaiuing  his  deliverance. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  found  his  uncle.  Cardinal 
Enrtciue,  who  had  beeu  apjKiinted  regent  by  Sebastian,  in 
pos.se-siuii  of  the  throne.  Antonio  immediately  cluimvtl  ihu 
crow'n  on  the  plea  that  his  father  had  M'crctly  married  bis 
mother.  Kuri<)ue  ordered  him  to  produce  the  proofs,  which 
were  found  to  be  forgeries.  By  the  advice  of  the  ]>u{ie'a 
nuncio,  Antoniocxcepted  against  the  judgment  of  the  king, 
and  tippcaltxl  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lisl>on,  reserving  the 
final  (Iccision  to  the  pope.  The  capliiial-king  decl;m.sl  An- 
tonio a tmitor,  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  ami  cxiletl 
him  from  Portugal.  Antonio  {led  to  Spain,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  ivmam  long.  Hu  there  aoUeited  an  interview 
with  the  Sjianish  minister,  und  oifereil  to  give  up  Ids  irlaim 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  11.,  for  an  annual  penhiun  of 
300,(100  ducats  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  during  his  life. 
This  extravagant  proposal  was  naturally  tvjcclcd.  In  tho 
ini'un  time  the  cantinal-king  aRMmibled  the  cortes  of  tho 
rcuhn  at  Lisbon,  in  April,  1379,  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  suc<^s.iitin.  He  also  appointed  a rauncil  of  eleven 
judges  to  examine  the  rights  of  the  rospective  claimants, 
und  named  a regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  ca.se  his 
death  Hhould  take  place  l>ef(>rc  the  curies  hud  c«>mc  to  a final 
deri!,ion.  All  the  cuiididales  bound  themselves  upon  oath 
to  ubiilo  by  the  resolution  of  the  cortes,  but  Wfore  they  ba<l 
pronounced  their  judgment,  the  king  died,  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, I3S0. 

Thu  ctirtes  was  at  this  time  at  Almcrin.  Antonio,  who 
had  already  returned  from  Spain,  liastened  imme<!iale)y  to 
IJ.sbon,  where  he  summoned  the  authorities  to  ret'cive  him 
OK  king.  Nut  succeeding  here  he  repaired  to  Saiitarem, 
where  tho  deputies  of  tho  third  estate  hud  removed  from 
Ahucrin  ; and  he  tiattered  their  vanity  by  telling  them,  that 
the  jiowcr  of  appointing  the  successor  rested  in  them  alone. 
Hu  then  imited  the  inhabiUuts  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Siintarem  to  repair  thither,  ami  uro{>o.sed  to  them  to 
recognize  him  as  governor  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  his  uwn 
servants  put  a rug  on  the  )ioiut  of  his  swoixl,  ami  hoir.te<l  it, 
caymg,  Beal,  real  par  iJom  Antonio ; the  word  was  caught 
ty  tile  niultilude,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

AuUiuio  now  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  Thu  regents  fled  at 
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his  npnmach,  ami  he  was  proclainio<l  king  in  the  capital 
also,  ^.c  regency  went  fcj  Sctubal,  where  they  found  that 
the  people  had  derlarml  in  favour  of  Antonio.  Tlie  new 
Rovemraent  proclaimed  the  regents  as  rebels,  and  a dctach- 
nient  of  cavatr)’  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  But  the  Duke 
of  Alba  at  the  head  of  the  Casitilian  army,  in  the  mean  lime, 
invttdwl  the  kingdom  l»»  take  jM>saeHRion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  reduced  Elvas,  Villaviciosa,  Estremos,  Mnn- 
temor,  and  other  places.  Alcazar  do  Sal  also  openwi  its 
pates  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Sctubal  nftenvanls  followed  its 
example.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cnu  with  the  Spanish 
licet  hail  also  taken  possession  of  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Antonio,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  courageously  opposoil 
the  invaders,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  duke  ontered 
Lisbon  by  capitulation.  Antonio  rA'lreated  to  Coimbra,  and 
on  the  inhahiianis  refusing  to  admit  him,  he  went  to  Aveiro, 
lumlored  the  town,  ami  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
new  he  had  some  adherents.  The  success  of  the  Castilian 
arms,  however,  had  bo  changed  the  dispositions  of  tlic  in- 
habitants. that  they  Imd  oflereil  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Philip,  and  openly'  refused  to  admit  Antonio.  But  some  of 
his  partisans  having  opcne<l  one  of  the  gates,  he  entered 
the  town  like  an  enemy,  and  his  soldiers  committed  the  most 
violent  exccAses.  The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto. 
Antonio  hail  only  3000  men,  chiefly  recruits,  who  fled  U'fore 
the  Spani.-ih  veterans,  and  both  conquerors  and  conquered  en- 
tered Ojwrto  together.  In  this  hurry  and  confusion,  Antonio 
cacupcrd  toViana  do  Minho,  whore  he  embarked;  but  the 
»ca  was  so  rough  that  ho  was  forced  back  to  land.  He  was 
now  placed  in  a verj'  perilous  situation.  A large  body  of 
cavaliw  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  80.000  ducats 
vvaH  offered  fur  him  dead  or  alive.  In  this  situation  ho  dis- 
guised himself  in  a sailor  s dress,  and  by  mixing  only  with 
the  lower  orders,  he  was  able  to  remain  fur  some  months 
in  Portugal,  going  from  otic  town  to  another,  until  at  Inst 
he  e&captMl  to  France. 

At  Paris,  he  published  a manifesto  in  Latin.  French,  and 
Diiti'h,  and  sent  it  to  Holland  and  England.  fVom  vrhich 
quarters  he  expected  some  assistance.  This  dtx;umcut 
l>cnrs  the  date  of  I68S.  In  15hS  ho  came  to  England,  soun 
alter  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Ho  was 
favourably  received  by  Queen  ElizalKJth,  and  though  she  at 
first  refused  him  any  clfectnal  assistance  in  invading  Por- 
tugal, she  was  at  last  pemuaded  to  equip  a fleet  in  which 
slic  sent  the  exile  back  to  his  country.  If  wo  arc  b>  believe 
the  Purtugueze  and  Spanish  hUtoriaii.H  of  the  ])criod,  the 
ppjposaU  of  Antonio  wore  most  monstrous.  They  say  that 
he  offered,  among  other  things,  to  receive  English  garrisons 
into  all  the  principal  places  of  Portugal,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expense ; to  abandon  the  city  of  Lisbon  to 
twelve  days*  pillage,  and  even  to  bestow  the  principal  offices 
in  the  kingdom  on  Englishmen.  In  15S9,  the  exficdition, 
consisting  of  !20  vessels  with  about  20, QUO  vuluntcers.  sailed 
fr»m  I*ly»nouth  umler  the  cuminand  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris.  After  having  attempted  in  vain 
to  take  CoruTui  or  ('orunna,  they  anchored  at  Penichc, 
ulmut  twelvA*  miles  from  Lisbon,  The  ituops  were  safely 
landed,  and  part  of  them  marched  under  their  commander 
Norris  towaros  Lisbon,  while  the  admiral  went  up  the  river 
with  the  remainder.  The  land  forces  in  their  march  found 
that  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them.  n.s  Antonio  had 
promised,  Med  at  their  approach.  They  advanced,  however, 
as  fur  a.s  the  capital,  without  opposition,  and  assailed  the 
outworks;  but  tho  garrison  making  a vigorous  sortie,  the 
English  general  commanded  his  men  to  retreat ; some  of 
them  were  cut  off,  and  he  saved  himself,  with  tlic  remainder, 
in  the  fortress  of  Cascaes.  Here,  Iwth  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  from  fooling  that  they  had  been  disap|>oinUKl  by 
Antonio,  whose  cause  they  now  considered  dos|)enito,  the 
English  determined  to  return  home.  Antonio  retired  to 
France,  wheru  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
on  the  2Gth  of  August,  1395,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 
neglected  by  all  the  sovereigns  who  formerly  had  espoused 
his  cause.  (See  l,emos,  Hii>toria  General  tie  Purtunal,  vol. 
xvil.;  Antonio  Je  Hcm;ra, //ixfoWu  d<?  Por/u;?o/;  Mariana, 
from  tho  year  1378  to  1390.) 

ANTCJNIO  (NICOLAS  or  NICOLAO),  a Spanish 
writer,  born  at  Seville,  in  1617.  He  receiv  ed  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Dominican  school  of  that  city,  where  ho  also 
studied  divinity  twt)  years.  In  1636  ho  wont  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  tho  cclobratctl  jurist  Ramos  del  Maiizano.  In  1639 
he  was  made  a bachelor  of  arts.  Ho  returned  afterwords 


to  Seville,  and  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  collect  materials 
for  his  Jiiblioikecit.  In  1046  he  was  ereatetl  a knight  of 
.Santiago,  and  in  1659  Philip  IV.  oppointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome,  which  office  bo  hebl 
with  honour  until  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  II.  llo  was 
then  made  a canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a counsellor  of 
Castile.  He  K*sided  aftenvards  for  some  time  at  Seville ; 
8uhse<iuently,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  ho  died  of  epilepsy 
on  the  1 3th  of  April,  1084.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
following  works  .- 

1.  De  site  de  Erifit  ptena  aniiqua  et  rtora,  Eru~ 

iumque  mndititme  et  jurtbiu.  Ubri  Ires ; cum  indicc: 
Antwerpim,  1641  and  1659. — Bauishmenlt  or  of  the 
Punishment  of  Erile,  Antient  twd  ami  on  the 

Condition  and  Jtigh/e  of  the  Exiled : Antwerp.  Antonio 
was  twenty.threc  years  of  ago  when  he  wnitc  this  work. 

2.  lUbtiotheca  Ilispana,  the  beat  and  most  complete  edition 
of  which  bears  the  following  title : RibHothem  llisjiana,  vetua 
et  nova,  site  lUyptmornm  Scriptorum,  (mi  ub  (ktariano 
AugusH  (tro  ml  Annum  Christi  MDCLXXXIV.yforum/n/, 
Noiitia,  Curanle  FratiHsco  Perezio  Rayerio.  Malrili, 
Joachimus  Ibarra.  1788.  4 vols.  folio. — RiHiolhera  liixjHina, 
Antient  atid  Modem,  or  an  Account  of  the  Spanish  frritera 
udio  have  Jlourished  since  the  age  of  OctavxanM  Augusiun 
to  the  year  1684. 

3.  Cnteurade  Ilxstorias  Fabulosas.  A Criticism  on  Fabu- 
lous Histories. 

The  principal  work  of  Antonio  is  his  Bibliotheca.  Baillct 
says  that  he  prefera  it  to  all  the  works  of  (he  kind  in  cxiht- 
ence,  not  excepting  that  of  L'Alcgambe,  * Tho  criticism  of 
tho  author.'  adds  he,  * is  correct,  bis  Jjitin  pure,  his  stylo 
elevateil,  though  now  and  then  it  is  obscure  on  account  of 
his  long  paronihetioal  phrases.*  This  judgment  is,  in  our 
opinion, correct,  and,  for  Spanish  literature,  there  is  certainly 
neither  a better  nor  a safer  guide. 

Antonio  was  a man  of  a liberal  and  charitable  disposi- 
tion : notwithslamling  the  lucrative  offices  ho  had  held, 
ho  dio<l  so  pour  that  ho  did  not  leave  his  heirs  sufficient 
property  to  enable  tliem  to  print  part  of  tho  works  which  ho 
left  unpublished.  Cardinal  Aguirre,  tho  author's  friend, 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  tho  work.  (See  the  author's  own 
book  : the  Riogr.  Unit.;  and  Bavle's  Dictionary.) 

ANTONIO,  ST.,  tho  most  uortlierly  of  tho  Cape  Verde 
islan'N. 

ANTO^NIUS,  MARCUS,  tho  orator, was  bom  142  n.c. ; 
in  99  ho  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Postuniius  Albinus  in  tho 
consulship ; and  in  tho  following  year  he  defended  M. 
Aquilius  on  a charge  of  extortion  during  the  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  97  he  was  censor,  and  ho  foil  a victim  to  tho 
fury  of  Marius  and  Ciiina,  when  they  took  forcible  iwsses- 
sion  of  Rome  in  87.  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  his  Brutus,  chap.  37.  38.  Two  of  his  sons  app<'ar 
projninentlv  in  the  hislon’  of  Rome. 

ANTOSlUS,  MARcUS,  son  of  tho  orator,  and  father 
of  the  Triumvir.  When  tho  short-lived  power  of  Milhridates 
over  UiQ  Grecian  islands  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
successes  of  Sulla  and  his  lioutciiants,  in  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  Meet  a general  system  of  piracy  arose  in  (he 
Grecian  seas  and  the  adjoining  coasU.  This  evil  prooeedcil 
to  such  a degree,  that  in  the  year  75  D.C.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Consul  Cotta.  Anloniuswos  intrus(e<l  with  the 
extraordinary  province  of  protecting  all  the  coasts  of  tho 
Mcditorrancan.  Crete  was  tho  chief  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  though  his  successes  fur  a time  gained  him  tlie  ho- 
norary tide  of  Crcticus,  the  outrages  and  extortion  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  led  at  last  to  an  insurrection  in  which  lie 
lost  his  life,  aiiout  h.c.  69  ; and  the  credit  of  reducing  tho 
island  was  reserved  for  Mctellus. 

ANTONIES,  CAIUS,  sumamo<l  Hybrida,  another  son 
of  the  orator,  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship 
(h.c.  63).  It  became  his  duty,  under  tho  orders  of  the  senate, 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Catihne  : but  on  Uie  day  of  tho 
battle  he  was  prevcnti^,  or  pretended  to  be  prevented,  by  ill- 
nc.ss  from  appearing  on  tho  Qcld.  and  tho  command  devolveil 
upon  UU  lieutenant,  Rctruius.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
he  proceeded  (b-C.61)  as  proconsul  to  the  lucrative  pruvinoo 
of  Macedonia,  which  hud  originally  fallen  to  Cicero's  lot,  but 
had  lieen  transferred  by  him  to  Antunius,  from  a natriutic 
desire  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  ouch,  at 
least.  U the  assertion  of  Cicero.  Autonius,  on  Uic  contrary, 
gave  out  that  it  was  a matter  of  mere  bargain  and  sale,  and 
that  CiccFU  had  stipulated  for  the  jwiymcnt  in  return  of  a 
largo  sum  of  uoucy,  a charge  which  Cicero's  unbiguous 
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IftiuruiiM  and  conduct  on  tho  occaaion  aecm  not  to  db- 
Munlen.incc.  To  raise  this  money.  Aivtoniua  wns  jruilly  of 
rreat  oxtorlion.  and  hU  conduct  k^'c  »uch  jjenerui  di*.*a- 
tUfactiun,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Pumpej'  ihrtiatened 
a luolion  in  the  henato  for  hi#  recal.  Cicero,  who  avows  m 
hi#  private  letters  that  he  could  ru>t  defend  Antoniu#  without 
iiyury  to  his  own  character,  nevertheless  exerted  iiw  eUxiuence 
nnwt  powerfully  atnl  successfully  in  his  defence,  Accord- 
injjly,  Anhmius  hehl  the  prox-inco  for  u second  year  ; but  on 
hi#  return  (u.c.  5*J)  ho  was  formally  bnm«ht  to  trial  hy 
CoiUus  on  a churnc  of  extortion,  and  of  carrying  on  war  out 
of  his  province  without  the  authority  of  tin;  state.  Tiiou^h 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  ho  was  found  guilty,  and  cs.n- 
dcuineil  to  porjicluiil  exile.  The  trial  Uxik  place  on  the  \ery  | 
day  that  CliMlius  was  adopted  into  a pkd»eian  family,  and 
Urn#  enabled  todinH-i  his  aliorks  succy#«,fuUy  againslCiccro. 

ANTONIUS.  MARCUS,  tlio  Triumvir,  was  the  w»n  of 
M.  Antonius.  surnamed  Creticus,  ami  Juha,  a niemlier  of 
tiro  putrleian  house  of  the  C®#nr#,  Kisler  of  U,  Julius  C®sar, 
the  mnsul  of  6-1  H.c.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  w*mewhat 
nriccrtain,  being  nisignisl  by  diirerent  authors  to  yr»,  S,t,  and 
M H.c,  Ilis  father  dying  while  he  w.i»  yet  ymmg.  he  rc* 
reived  the  greater  part  of  his  education  under  the  direction 
of  his  mother  Julia,  wlu>  wai  at  that  time  man-ieil  to 
Conielius  fj.*nlulus. 


In  his  very  outlet  into  life  Antony  hul  the  misfor- 
tune to  f(Um  an  acijuaininncv  with  young  Curio,  and  the 
two  friends  entered  upon  such  u course  of  extra\ngant 
dt!«.sipation  that  Antony  was  soon  deeply  involved;  but 
t'urio,  Ining  surety  fi»r  the  debt,  prt?vaiU*d  upon  his  father, 
hy  the  iutercesflion  of  Cicero,  to  discharge  it.  Among  the 
Koman  nobles  who  wsre  put  to  death  by  Cicero  as  occom- 
pliech  of  Catiline,  one  of  the  nn>*t  distinguisheil  was  Antony's 
^lep'falhcr,  Cprmdius  Ixiitulint,  then  pnntor  of  Rome,  lie 
was  probably  guilty ; but  the  consul  and  the  senotorian 
party  hod  still  more  rcrtuinly  violated  the  laws  in  putting 
citizen#  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
Antony  sixmld  attach  himself  to  Clodius.  when  that  powerful 
tribune  (whoso  character,  it  may  be  observed,  should  not 
W taken  from  his  unscrupulous  enemy)  was  employed  in 
bringing  Cicero  to  punishment.  Rnt  Antony  did  nut  a\t- 
provc  of  the  violence  to  which  Clodius  rl‘^orted.  Accord- 
ingly, ho  wont  over  to  Greece,  where  ho  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  two  pursuits  most  important  to  a Runnm. 
oratory  and  military  science.  From  tlience  ho  was  invited 
to  join  Girtiinius,  wlu),  ns  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  engagcil  in 
nrolectiug  his  province  from  the  ravages  of  Aristubulus  and 
Iiis  son  Alexander  (u.c.  57,  56).  Antony  in  this  war  com- 
niaiidcd  the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  military 
talent,  lit  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Gabinius  under- 
.took  to  restore  Ptolemy  Aulotes  to  the  throne  of  Kgypt, 
and  again  the  credit  of  his  success  was  cliietly  due  tt>  Aiitonv, 
wdio  secured  tJie  only  read  Irum  Syria  into  EgypU  and  mode 
himself  master  of  Pelutium.  Hero  he  showcfl  a goodness 
of  di8|M>silbn,  &ir  which  history  has  rarely  given  him  cnxlit, 
in  saving  the  inhabitants  from  the  furious  revenge  of  Ptolemy. 
Gabinius  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  54,  but  Antony, 
who  had  now  established  his  reputation  as  an  otliccr,  as 
soon  as  bottilities  ceased  in  Egypt,  hastened  at  once  to 
Gallia,  tho  thentre  of  a still  more  im)>ortant  war.  In  tho 
year  i‘2  wc  find  Antony  acting  as  ono  of  Cmsar's  lieutenants 
:d  the  siege  of  Alctia.  Ha  now  became  a candidate  for  the 
qutcsUirshij),  and  even  aspired  ti>  the  place  in  the  c»>llegc  of 
augurs,  then  made  vacant  hy  the  death  of  Crassus.  His 
pretensions  tu  the  latter  uHlro  he  withdrew  in  favour  of 
Cieem,  who,  at  tho  interci^»ion  of  Ca)«iar.  was  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  promoted  his  election  to  the  quiMtorshiis 


while  he  in  return  opposed  the  turbulent  eooduet  of  ClodiuA. 
No  iouner  was  Anhmy's  election  cmiplotcd  Umn  he  hastened 
back  to  Gallia,  where,  at  tho  close  of  the  year,  he  was  loft 
by  Ca*sar  at  the  capital  of  the  Aidui  in  tho  command  of  tho 
troops  there  quurtcrod.  The  following  year  he  was  emplovi^ 
under  Ctr^ar  in  extinguishing  tho  lust  embers  of  the  Gallic 
war ; uiid  so  fully  had  ho  gained  the  sunport  of  tho  Koiicral, 
that  through  hi#  interest  and  that  of  Curio  he  was  elected 
earlv  in  50  u.c.  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

The  senatoriun  party  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  Pompey 
from  hi#  friendship  with  Co^.u’,  but  the  tribunitial  ^wer  waj 
still  a check  Ujwn  llieirarbitrarv  preceedings,  and  through 
tile  intlucnce  of  tho  same  powerlul  friends  Antony  wos  ruise<l 
to  that  dignity.  The  inhuncs  entered  upon  their  olficc  on 
the  U»h  of  December,  whereas  the  consular  authority  com- 
mein^eilupon  the  first  day  of  the  your.  Antony  cinphivod  tliia 
interval  in  a»lvoealing  the  just  rights  of  Cmsar  wiili  the 
people.  When  tho  kalends  came,  however,  the  sensWrian 
party  pul  t»)  the  vole  the  fatal  motion  Unit  Ctesar  should  di»- 
bami  all  hi#  trooiw  bv  a given  day,  or  be  treated  as  a public 
enemy.  Antony  ami  his  colleague  Ciusius  itUcr|KMied  their 
trihuiiilial  rtiu,  hut  tho  senate  was  novi-  ]»reparwl  to  break 
down  all  the  popular  barriers  of  the  constitution  ; tho  two  Iri- 
Imnes  were  allowed  but  six  days  to  consider  their  veto,  and 
on  the  7ih  of  January  the  decree  was  passed  which  at  one® 
suspende-l  all  the  Inw#  of  tho  state,  and  gave  to  the  sena- 
torian  party  dcs|M)lic  and  irresponsible  |K)wor  over  nil  tho 
ciluens.  The  tnbunes,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  tyranny,  lied  in 
di^guiie  In  Cte-ar,  whoso  urmy  in  a few  weeks  drove  tho 
authors  t*f  the  late  revolution  from  Italy.  On  the  first  expe- 
dition of  Ca*!eir  into  SjKiin,  AiiUmy  was  left  in  the  military 
command  oflialy,  which  was  again  intruste<l  to  him  in  the 
winter  of  the  sumo  year,  when  (Jtwar  cressed  into  Epirus. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duly  ho  distinguished  himself 
hy  his  able  dofeuco  of  Hrundisium  and  its  p>rt  against  a 
1’omiH‘ian  lh\  t under  Libo,  and  soon  after  he  crosised  th« 
Adriatic  with  reinfurcemenu  for  Ctoiiar.  In  Ibis  campaign 
he  on  many  orcasions  renderwl  llie  most  oH'uient  service, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Pliaivalja.  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing.  In  tho  following  year,  Ca?#or.  btdtig  ap- 
poiiilcd  dictator,  selected  Animiy  a#  his  m.aster  of  the  horse, 
an  oppoinlrnent  which  again  gavo  him  the  cliief  authority 
in  the  absence  of  tho  di'  tator.  During  this  periwl  ho 
showevl  his  firmness  in  checking  tho  violent  proceedings  of 
iWahella.  Plunarch,  Indeed,  attributes  his  comluct  to  a 
mere  ri*cling  of  revenge,  in  ismmjquencc  of  a supiMMod  in- 
trigue lietwcen  Dolabella  and  his  wife  Antonia,  fur  ho  had 
marrieil  hi#  own  cimsiii,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius  Hy- 
brida.  Ho  acairdingly  divi^reed  AiUonia,  and  gave  way  to 
the  most  open  licenliuUMieM.  about  which  Cicero's  sconiid 
Phitijijfie  abounds  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  exaggerated 
however  most  pnvbobly  by  the  uiulico  of  the  orator.  Ono 
of  the  ir.o#t  outrageous  acts,  recorded  by  Pliny,  wos  his 
appt‘nrance  in  pubhc  with  an  actress  named  Cvtheris  in  a 
car  draw  n by  lions.  When  Porapey's  property  was  confis- 
cated. Antony  bad  purchased  his  house  and  grounds  in  tho 
streiH  eallcNl  Carina*  at  Home,  under  the  idea,  says  Cicero, 
Uiat  the  money  would  never  l>e  demanded,  and  when  Cmsar 
insisted  on  tho  payment,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a large 
tion  of  hi#  projH'iiy,  including  n patrimonial  estate  at  Mi- 
senum.  to  rai^ic  the  required  sum.  To  the  fact  that  Ankmy 
occupicfl  PomiHiy's  house,  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
Cicero's  specoies  and  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch.  Antony 
soon  broke  olf  his  connexion  with  tho  Grecuin  actress, 
which  had  been  tl’.e  cause  of  so  much  scandal,  and 
marric«l  Fulvio,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  the  second 
war  in  S|>am  (45  n.c.)  against  the  sons  of  Poinpey,  when 
Cicero  was  induced  by  some  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
RucccRso#  to  meditate  nii  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  ch<wkod 
bv  tho  interference  of  Antony,  whose  letter  on  the  occasion 
still  exists.  The  next  year  Antony  was  tlie  colleague  of 
Csosar  in  the  consulship,  but  the  senatorian  party  again 
dreamed  of  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idle  affair  of  tlie 
Lupercalia  was  seized  as  a pretext  for  the  consuirar)-  against 
C.'esnr.  At  ono  time  there  w.vs  a dc#ireon  the  jiart  of  ibe 
conspirators  to  admit  Antony  into  their  Ijody,  but  this  was 
prevented  bv  Treljonius,  on  tho  ground  that  he  h.ad  himself 
made  sK>me  odvntn-es  to  Antony  tlie  ven'  preceding  year  on 
hi#  subjwt.  which  had  >MH*n  ifecidwlly  r**jected.  This  fact 
U one  proof  of  the  littlo  foundation  vrhich  Cicero  thought 
n«‘e!M«ary  fi»r  the  groswst  chargt*#.  He  ha#  not  s«Tupled 
to  accuse  Antony  of  joining  Tadioniim  in  a conspiracy  to 
murder  Ctesar,  when  wo  ixave  Uie  authority  of  Tivbonitti 
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Uioielf,  u reported  by  Plutarch,  for  the  opposite  statement. 
A»  Antony  was  not  likely  to  join  in  iho  ohnic,  it  was 
propose*!  to  make  him  also  a victim,  but  thU  was  prevented 
t»y  M.  Brutus;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  en"a}?e 
him  in  cunversatiou  outside  of  the  scnuto*houso  while  the 
ousussinatior.  ol'CiDsar  wa.s  committed  within. 

Antony,  a man  of  spirit,  Imt  of  prudence,  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  act  ifnanledly  with  men  who  uccomplishcd 
thoir  ends  by  assassination.  He  amused  them,  therefure, 
for  a time  with  the  most  conciliatory  conduct,  knowini;, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  would  soon  recover  from  their  first 
alarm  and  rUo  aKainst  the  inurderers  of  their  benefartur, 
more  particularly  llio  veterans  wlio  now  feared  to  lose  aKaiu 
the  rewards  of  alt  their  |xist  labours.  We  omit  to  cnumc' 
rate  a num1>cr  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Antony,  such  ns  his 
receipt  of  Ca>»ar's  treasures  from  Ciilpurnia,  Ins  spiwh  over 
the  bo<ly  of  ( n*^ar,  hU  publication  of  decrees,  real  or  pro- 
temletl,  as  in  the  name  of  Caesar,  because  a much  greater 
effei'i  was  attributed  to  these  nets  than  they  ct>uM  of  Iheiii' 
selves  Imvo  productsl.  The  real  power  of  Ant<my  lay  in  the 
detestuUoii  in  which  the  senutorian  oligarchy  was  held. 
The  self'Slyleil  patriots  were  soon  ufraid  to  apjiear  in  Home, 
and  Antony,  sup]>orleil  by  his  two  brothers,  Caius  and  I,u* 
cius,  who  happened  at  this  timo  to  hold  the  uflices  ufprmlor 
and  tribune  res|>ectivcly,  Inul  a prospect  of  e»(ablUhing 
himself  in  a station  scarcely  iiircrior  to  that  from  which 
C'oinar  had  been  thrown  down.  But  he  found  lus  mo.^t 
Ijowerful  opponent  in  young  Oclav  ins  (afterwards  Augustus), 
the  grcat'iiephew  and  otiopted  son  of  the  late  dictator,  who, 
with  a duplicity  beyoinl  his  years,  nuinag>sl  to  unite  (lie 
tiupi»i)rt  of  the  mo>t  op|K)site  parties,  the  oligarchv  and  the 
veterans.  Utterly  uns<-rupulous  alfout  his  means,  he  made 
un  aucmjvt,  at  least  Cicero  gives  his  authority  to  the  report, 
to  remove  Antony  by  ftssussination.  Aller  numerous  in- 
trigues cm  all  tides,  Antony  left  Homo  in  Octolwr  to  meet 
at  Bruiidisium  four  of  the  veteran  legions  from  Greece;  but 
Octavius,  ur,  us  he  now  called  him-'vlf,  Ca'sar,  found  other 
vcter.uis  in  the  colonies  of  Campania  rca  ly  to  .support  one 
who  iiure  so  auspic  ious  a name;  and  two  of  the  four  legions 
from  Greece  suddenly  passed  over  to  him  from  AnUniy. 
Before  the  year  was  cIomhI,  hostilities  commcncod  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  Antony  besieged  Deciraus  Brutus  in 
Mutina.  On  the  Uih  of  .\piil,  ii.  c. -13,  the  first  battle  was 
ruught,  when  Antony,  after  defeating  Pansa,  was  himself 
the  siime  evening  defeated  by  Ilirtius.  A few  days  after, 
he  was  again  delbaled  iii  a twofold  attack  from  Hirtius  and 
Con^ar  on  the  one  side,  and  D.  Brutus  on  the  otlicr,  and 
cum})cUud  to  cross  the  Alps. 

Tue  senutoriau  jiarty  were  already  enjoying  their  triumph, 
when  the  scene  unexpectedly  changed.  Tlie  two  consuls 
hud  fnllen  in  the  late  contest.  l>ceimus  Brutus,  though 
reliuvcil  from  the  siege,  was  without  cavalry  or  commissariat, 
and  unabJo  to  pursue;  and  C'arsar,  nevxT  sincere  in  the 
causu  of  the  senate,  and  himself  sup{k>rted  hv  the  senate 
only  fi»r  their  own  purposes,  at  last  threw  ofr  tho  mask. 
Ventidius  hail  j>imcd  Antony  with  three  legions,  and  the 
prexenw  of  tho  latter  was  sutlicient  to  gain  over  llio  troops 
of  (x'pidus.  thou  slationetl  in  tho  siiuili-eai>tuni  angle  of 
(iallia,  even  if  Lepidus  was  earnest  in  opposition  to  him. 
Kinally,  Plaiieus  on  tho  Inara  and  PoUio  ;n  Spain,  after  a 
long  husiiation,  declared  themselves  likewise  in  favour  of 
the  more  iKjwerful  party.  Tlius  Antony,  who  hud  fled  from 
Mulina.  with  a strong  i)0<ly  of  cavalry  imleetl,  but  wiil»  not 
imiro  than  a single  legion,  if  wo  c.xcludo  tho  unariaed,  now 
retraci*d  his  steps  aemss  tho  Al|*s  at  the  head  of  sevcnlceii 
legions,  the  greater  part  veterans,  lcavin;r  l>ehind  him  six 
others  to  guanl  the  imjvirtanl  proMtice  of  Gallia.  Dtr-imns 
Brutus,  on  tho  other  hand,  had  vntly  ten  legions  to  oppanc 
him,  and  of  these  eight  were  from  the  recent  levies  ami  all 
of  doubted  fidelity.  In  the  mean  while,  C»sar  Imd  put  an 
end  to  tho  e<^uivocal  conduct  of  live  senate  by  marching 
upon  Home,  and  extorting  the  consular  fa»res. 

In  the  autumn  of  Uiis  year  the  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
established  between  Aniuny,  Lopidtis,  and  C.'a'sar,  some- 
times called  the  second  triumvirate,  but  without  suflicient 
reaHJiii,  as  the  private  undcmtumling  between  the  first  Ca*sar 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus  never  aw.umt'd  a public  cha- 
ractei.  Antony  and  hU  colleagues,  on  the  contrary,  re<x;ived 
thair  ^lle  under  a publio  vote  at  Rome,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  all  their  public  acts.  In  the  proscription,  which  was 
one  of  the  fli>t  acts  of  the  triumvirate,  Antony,  whose  con- 
duct <m  60  many  occasions  was  distinguisborl*  for  clemency 
ond  geuertaity,  must  bear  bis  share  of  the  ginit,  more  par* 


ticularly  in  relation  to  Lucius  Cmsar  and  Cicero.  Tho 
former  of  these,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  saved  indeed  by 
the  hold  interference  of  his  mother,  Julia  ; but  Cicopj,  who 
had  escajxxl  from  Home  when  Cw-iar  appeared  there  with 
his  army,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuer*  on  the  coast,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off  nnd  fixed  un  the  rostra 
of  the  Roman  forum.  But  it  is  no  slight  palliation  of  the 
crime  of  proscribing  this  orator,  that  he  had  more  than  onco 
in  his  life  advocated  the  principle  of  assassination,  and  par- 
ticularly had  expressed,  in  language  of  the  most  brutal  f»Tu- 
city,  his  regret  that  Antony  ha«l  not  been  murdercil  with 
Julius  Cojsar.  His  private  letters,  as  well  as  his  publio 
speeches,  contain  repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  in  all  tho 
various  figures  whien  his  oratorical  skill  could  supply.  But 
Antony  felt  soon  after  the  natural  consequence  of  his  crime, 
when  his  brother  Caius.  who  had  been  S'mie  time  a prisoner 
in  the  power  of  Marcus  BmUis,  was  put  to  death  in  revenge 
of  the  murder  of  Cicero. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  U’tweon  the  triumvirs, 
.'\iitony  received  the  whole  of  Gallia  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
with  tne  exception  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  him  and 
Cmsar  was  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus 
and  ('assius;  ami  in  the  folluwing  year  this  war  was 
brought  to  a rh>so  by  two  battles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philippi,  in  both  of  which  the  success  was  due  almost 
exclusively  fj  Antony.  Among  the  distingnisluHl  Romans 
who  fell  into  his  power  on  this  occasion  was  the  son  of 
tho  orator  Ilortonsins.  who  had  liccn  the  instrument  of 
Brutus  in  mitting  his  brother  to  death.  Ho  onlerctl  the 
prisoner  to  W slain  upin  his  brother  s t<>mh.—  an  act  of  re- 
venge w hich,  however  criminal  in  itself,  the  Human  notions 
of  piety  jKirhaps  required.  Antony  remained  some  time  in 
Greece,  jiarlicularly  at  Athens,  where  he  ingratiated  liimMdf 
with  the  citizens.  He  then  erossv’d  into  Asia,  and  Kphesus 
liecame  the  scene  of  mure,  than  Asiatic  luxury.  At  Tarsus 
he*  saw  the  fascinating  Glconatra,  whose  intlucnccso  fatally 
affecled  his  furtunes.  He  had  summoned  her  to  answer  sonio 
accusations  brought  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  tho 
late  war;  and  the  queen,  in  olicdicnce  to  tho  comniand.  ap- 
peared in  her  gorgeous  Ivargc  upon  the  Cydnus  attireii  as 
the  goddess  Venus.  Antony  was  led  captive  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  lost  sight  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  was  at  last  rouso«l  from  his 
voluptuous  revels  oy  a Parthian  invasion  on  tho  one  side, 
and  a war  in  Italy  on  flu?  other.  A Parthian  army  under 
tho  guidance  of  Lalnenus,  a Roman  of  the  senalorian  party, 
who  had  accidetitally  l>ecn  absent  ftom  (he  battle  of  Plitlippj, 
had  overrun  all  tho  pr*'.\inccs  from  Syria  to  Aria.  Aiitony 
set  out  toopptjt^  thorn,  but  had  scarcely  arrive*!  in  Plm*ii:cia 
when  he  was  induced  by  the  urgent  snlicitations  of  Fulvia 
to  pror'eeil  with  a tloel  of  two  hundred  sail  towartls  Italy  to 
oppose  Cmsar.  But  tho  war  in  this  quarter  was  at  un 
end  iKjforu  bis  arrival:  Perusia  had  fallen.  Tho  death  of 
I'ulvla,  who,  with  Antony's  brother  Lucius,  had  btvn  Iho 
chief  cause  of  tho  w;ir,  led  to  a speedy  recom  diali  'n  iKjtwet'u 
Antony  and  Coesar,  which  was  cemented  by  the  union  of 
Antony  with  Octavia,  the  half  sister  of  Cmsar,  hcr.'iclf  lint 
receiilfy  a widow  by  the  death  of  Marcellus.  On  this  erca- 
sion  a new  division  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  which  .Anioiiy 
received  as  lus  portion  oil  the  provinces  east  of  th.e  .Adriatic. 
In  tiui  following  year,  another  step  was  gainetl  tc.w:inls 
securing  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  a treaty  with  Sextus 
PumpeiuB,  whose  licet  had  giv  on  him  the  com:iiand  of  Sicily 
and  other  islands. 

Leaving  the  nianagcrnent  of  affairs  at  home  to  ('roar, 
Antony  proceeilcd  with  Octavia  to  Greece.  Here  he  hcani 
that  Ins  lieutenant  Ventidius,  to  whom  he  had  left  thu 
cimduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  highly  successful, 
that  the  iiivadmg  uniiy  had  been  defuated,  ami  that  l^a- 
biomis  had  fallen  in  Uie  Imtllo.  In  tho  following  year  (3*i) 
tho  wirau  able  officer  gaiued  a still  moro  deiisive  victory 
over  the  Purthiun  prince  Pneorus,  who  had  invaded  tho 
Syrian  province, — a victory  tho  more  gratifying  to  tho 
Romans  liecausc  it  occurred  on  the  rame  day  of  the  vear 
os  tho  dofeat  of  Crassus  fifteen  years  liefnro.  As  tiles'! 
successes  had  been  obtained  by  a lieutenant  under  tho 
auspices  of  Antony,  tho  latter  was  entitled,  by  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  Roman  warfare,  to  the  honour  of  tho 
triumph ; but  Antony,  guiileil  by  a more  generous  feeling, 
sent  Ventidius  to  Hume  to  enjoy  this  honour.  Another  of  Ins 
lieutenants,  Sosms,  was  scarcely  less  successful  in  a Jewish 
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VHT  against  Antigonus.  for  tt'liich  be  likewise  triumnbcd  n 
few  years  aHer  (34  u.c.);  ami  n third,  him  rc«-o* 

vered  Armenia,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  to  the  foot  uf 
the  Caucasus,  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  siei'c  of  Samosalii, 
which  was  partly  conducted  bvthe  <;encral  in  person,  rather 
detracted  from  than  added  to  bis  tnililar)  fame  by  the  long 
and  determined  defence  of  the  Conmiagoniaii  prince  An* 
t>')rlius.  But  Antony  was  again  called  t»  Italy  )>y  the  sus- 

iiu’lous  conductor  Ctrsar.  On  his  approach  to  Brundisium 
)C  was  refused  admittance  into  the  harbour,  on  the  gnnind 
that  ho  wos  accompanied  by  Domitius,  who,  it  was  pre- 
tendeti,  had  been  a party  in  tho  munler  of  the  dictator. 
After  much  angry  discusaion  an<l  some  hostile  movements, 
a second  reconciliation  was  etfected  by  the  mediatioft  of 
Oetaviii,  and  Julia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  same 
timo  belong  to  the  House  of  Cmsar.  This  new  ajTange- 
ment  took  pluco  at  the  end  of  37,  or  in  the  following 
spring.  The  most  important  orlicle  was  the  retiewal  of  the 
triumviral  power  for  a accond  pcrio<l  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  day  on  which 
ilur  fir^t  perio<l  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  C'resar  now 
tajiiduetecl  tho  war  against  Porapev,  while  Antony  diroctisl 
liis  arms  against  the  J^ortlhans.  On  his  approach  to  Syria 
he  sent  for  Cleopatra,  on  whom  he  conferred  tlie  p^o^in^cs 
of  Pharnici.'i,  Cadesyria,  Cypnis,  and  part  of  Cilicia,  Judrra,' 
and  Arabia.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  largest  scale,  but  the  inlluenrc 
of  the  Egyptian  (picen  nrotlured  ihc  most  disastnnjs  eflii-ts. 
The  army  (simmenced  their  march  loo  late  in  the  season, 
and  after  a campaign  in  which  the  S'>Hicrs  showed  the 
gri'Hiost  spirit,  and  the  general,  on  some  occasions,  no  little 
military  talent,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  groat  loss, 
partly  through  the  eagerness  of  Antotiy  again  to  meet 
Cloopalm. 

Tlic  failure  of  this  campaign  had  been  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  tho  lreacherou.s  ih-M-rtion  of  the  king  of  Armenia. 
A<Tfirdingly,  in  the  following  year,  Antony  wa-s  anxiouslv 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  a quarrel  be- 
tween iluf  king  of  Media  and  the  Parthians  >cemed  to  offer 
B favourable  opiwrtunity.  The  ]>rospect  of  a war  at  any  rate 
ufforded  him  a pretext  for  a%oiding  an  unwelcome 
from  Octavia,  whom  he  directed  to  remain  at  Athens,  while 
he  adtled  to  the  insult  by  still  dallying  with  Cloonntra  at 
Alexandria.  Tlte  following  year,  the  inv.v'^ion  of  Armenia 
took  place,  and  by  treachery,  in  his  turn,  Antony  got  the 
king  into  his  new  er.  In  the  mean  time,  Ccesiir,  hy  the  over- 
throw of  S.  la)in|)ciu*  qn<l  the  u«urj>ation  of  tho  provinces 
assigned  to  Lepidns  was  at  last  prejiarcd  for  a contest  with 
Antony  himself,  wlio  afforded  him  more  than  a pretext  by 
tho  neglect  of  his  sister  and  his  conduct  at  Alexandria, 
w)u  n-  he  secme<I  wholly  to  have  exchangctl  the  ehaTaeter 
of  a Roman  citizen  for  that  of  an  eastern  monarch.*  In 
3.1.  Antony  again  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but 
us  s-xm  as  he  had  reached  the  Araxes,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  prepare  for  tho  war  that  now  threatened  him  from  the 
west.  Still  a second  year  was  passed  in  preparations  : and 
in  31,  the  posscssioti  of  the  Romim  worhl  wa.s  decided  bv 
the  victory  off  Actium.  (See  Actu’m.^  From  that  dav 
tho  fate  of  Antony  wa.«  fixed.  In  August,  .30  u.c.,  Cresar 
npj>careil  with  a fleet  anti  nrmy  l>eforo  Alexandria,  to  which 
Ant'  nj  had  retreated;  and  the  desertion  of  hi-s  fleet  and  of 
Ilia  cavalry  liefore  his  eyes  left  him  only  tho  poor  lioj>e  nf 
Mistaining  a siege.  A false  report  of  (he  death  of  Cleopatra 
coinpUTtcd  his  despair,  and  he  killed  himself  with  liis  own 
xuord.  Cleopatra  UkewUe  saved  herself  by  snicido  from 
adorning  the  triumph  ol' the  conqueror.  It  was  a singular 
roi’irirli'ure  that  the  aceoiini  of  Antony’s  death  was  lair] 
l*etbre  thi*  Senate  \»y  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  who  assumctl  tl\e  consider  fasces  on  the  ides  of 
Se[)teinbor.  Antony's  age  at  his  death  was  a little  more 
than  'jD  : that  of  Cleopatra  31).  Ho  was  four  times  mar- 
rbxl,  or  indccil.  five  times,  if  we  may  admit  his  marriage 
witli  Kadia,  on  the  authority  of  Cieero.  Of  his  two  ehiblrcn 
by  rulvia,  .Vntylhis  the  eMer  was  put  to  death:  and  the 
vouiiger,  lulus  Antonins,  1i)  whom  Horace  has  addr»’«xeil 
,in  <xle.  after  long  cnj<iying  tho  favour  ofAugustus,  suffered 
for  bis  intimacy  with  Julia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  Bv 
Oct  Il  ia,  he  ha<l  at  kxst  two  daughters  (see  Aixtoma)  ; .and 
by  Cleopatra,  a dnnehter  of  the  >am«?  name,  and  two  s«ui5, 
Alexander  and  Iholetny  Philadelphus.  Of  these,  the 
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daughter  married  the  leomud  African  pnneo  Juba.  (Seo 
(Jievros  Lrlfrrv  nn'i  Orafi'irtM ; Ca>sar;  Velleius;  the  A'/n*- 
toinff  of  I.ivy;  Plutarch's  Li/e  nf  Antony,  Dion,  Ajfffiun, 
&c. ; and  Clinton's  Ftw/i.) 


The  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  taken  from  a 
silver  coin  iii  the  Brilisb  Museum,  in  which  the  expression 
of  Cleopatra's  face  fully  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch,  that  her  fascinating  powers  depended  not  so 
much  on  her  beauty,  in  which  she  was  inferior  to  Octavia, 
as  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation. 
Plutarch  also  mentions  the  remarkable  aquiline  nose  of 
Antonv. 

ANtONlUS  MUSA.  [Sec  Mus.v.] 

ANTRIM,  a county  in  In-land,  bordering  on  the  coast  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  tho 
north  channel,  (which  forms  the  northern  cnlramx*  into  tlio 
Irish  Sea,  and  separates  Irelaml  from  Scotland,'')  on  the 
S.E.  by  Belfast  Lough,  on  (he  S.  by  the  county  of  l>iwti. 
on  the  S.W.  by  I^^ugli  Neagh,  and  on  the  W.  by  tbecounty 
of  I^oiidimderrj , from  which  it  is  separate*!  for  the  most  part 
by  the  river  Bunn. 

This  county  cxtencL  from  N.  to  S.  56  miles,  and  from  E. 
to  W,  30J  miles ; and  contains,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trical suncy  now  making  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  7.'«8.S08  acres,  of  which  only  4S3.04H  are 
arable,  2Jj,fl70  being  mountain  and  bog,  and  49.790  under 
water.  The  swa  coast  is  rimantic  and  picturesque.  Near 
the  western  extn-mitv  of  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  thi.s 
county,  is  the  ‘ Giants' Causeway,'  an  immense  mle  of  por- 

rendicular  basaltic  columns,  varying  in  their  nuinwrof sides, 
tit  chiefly  hexagonal,  touching  each  other  on  every  sifle 
without  intervals  or  void  spaces,  and  forming  a huge  mole  or 
pier  which  oxteiid.s  far  into  tho  oca.  (Hamilloii  a Letters 
roncerninff  the  C'iast  nf  Antrim.)  [See  Giants'  (‘ausji- 
Way.]  Other  spi-rimons  of  columnar  basalt  are  found  along 
the  coast,  ns  at  the  promontory  of  Bengore  in  the  neigh- 
Ixmrhood  of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  nn<l  at  Fairhead,  a head- 
land about  eight  miles  cast  of  the  lust : alsio  in  some  places 
inland.  From  Fuirhend,  the  coast,  which  runs  so  far  nearly 
Vi.  and  E..  turns  to  tho  southwanl  to  tlie  entrance  of  Belfist 
Lough,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a succession  of  precipiu-us 
cliffs  proiecting  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  broken  by  n few 
h.vys  ana  creeks.  Off  the  coast  lie  the  iskamls  of  iSkerries, 
and  Rathlin  or  Raghcry,  The  Skerries  arc  small  islumls 
W.  of  the  Giants' CauM>way.  Rathlin  is  larger,  being  seven 
mili*s  in  length,  and  containing  about  20(iu  acres,  of  which 
alioul  5U0  arc  arable.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  with  tho  honi.s 
turned  towanls  the  main-land,  from  which  it  is  separatoil  by 
the  strait  of  Slunk-na-marrn  the  jiassage  of  this  strait  is 
often  dangenms  from  the  heavy  swell.  Tlie  inhabitants, 
who  amount  ti  IU80.  are  engaged  in  Ashing,  raising  barley, 
or  manufacturing  kelp.  At  iXion  Point,  in  this  island,  arc 
some  singular  imsaltic  columns,  horizontal,  pcrpemliculur, 
iiml  I'urved.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  mountainous, 
but  the  mountains  form  irregular  groups  rather  than  a 
continnous  chain,  and  are  intcrmixc<l  with  Iwgs,  which  .olso 
prevail  in  the  western  and  Hatter  j>art  of  the  county,  Tlie 
principal  heights  arc  Flemish,  about  the  middle ; and  Kiioek- 
layd  or  Knoeklcad,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Tlioru  is  a popular  npiiiioii  that  Belfast  is  subject  t'»  much 
rain;  but  this  opinimi  is  owing  mtber  to  the  frequency  of 
the  showers  than  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls, 
which  in  the  years  1 795-98  was  much  l*clow  that  al  Londoii- 
deiTv  in  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west. 

There  arc  no  rivers  or  streams  of  any  irajKirtnnco  running 
through  the  county.  The  largest  aro  the  Bush,  whadi, 
rising  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the  N.K.,  near  Knock- 
layd,  Hows  Arst  to  the  west  amltlu-n  to  liio  north,  and  falls 
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Into  the  ocean  at  Ballintrca  near  the  Giants'  Causevray,  after 
a course  of  about  EnglUh  miles : andtho  Maiiun  hi>‘h  has 

a southeri)  coun<e  of  neariy  30  English  miles  from  Lough 
Oulo  into  Lough  Neagh  near  HamUl's  Tov>n,  ami  rifcives 
the  waters  of  several  tributaries.  Tim  Bann,  a far  more 
imi>ortant  stream,  which  Hows  through  Lmgh  Neagh,  forms 
the  bijumlary  of  this  county  towards  the  west,  separating  it 
from  the  county  of  Lmdonderry  [see  Bann]:  and  the 
J^agan,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  Down,  anil  has  a course 
of  nearly  .10  Enplinh  miU's  into  the  Belfast  Lough,  divides 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 

Antrim  is  dividetl  into  fourteen  banmies,  Upper  and  I»wer 
Dunluce  and  Carey  in  the  north;  Upper  and  Lwver  Gle- 
narm,  streleliing  along  the  oast  coast ; westwanl,  Kilconway, 
Upper  and  Liwcr  Antrim,  and  Upper  and  l»wcr  Toomc; 
UplKN  and  Lower  Belfast,  inclo>ing  the  county  of  the  Uiwn 
of  C’arrickfergus,  and  Upper  and  I^wer  Muii-'iarene,  ficcupy 
the  south,  and  comprehend  the  mo>t  beautiful,  improvotf, 
and  ivipulous  parts  of  tho  county.  These  baronies  include 
7-4  parislu's  ; one  in  the  bishopric  of  l>romore,  the  rest  in 
the  bishopric  of  Connor,  both  which  bishopricH  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  pnivincc  of  Armagh. 

The  estates,  with  the  exception  of  land  held  under  the 
see  of  Connor,  are  fre<‘hoid;  either  immediate  from  the 
crown,  or  held  by  lease  fmm  the  grantees.  The  f(*o  of  the 
grcali?r  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Antrim  family,  and 
tile  Maittuiscs  of  Hertford  and  Dmegal.  The  other  prin- 
cipal proprietors  are  the  Countoss  Massareno,  I^onls  O Neil 
.md  Templeton,  and  Colonel  Packenham.  Agriculture  is  in 
a very  backward  state,  the  land  being  rer>*  generally  ocru* 
pied  in  small  holdings  by  tho  fanners,  who  are  also  engaged 
m linen  weaving.  In  the  Uui  parts  of  tho  county,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Belfast  Lmgh,  the  fanns  raredy  exciNtl  ten 
acres  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  rai>ing  ixitatoes,  the 
quantity  thus  aftnr.'prialed  being  regidated  by  the  quantity 
of  manure,  wliiuli  latterly  has  bwn  muc)»  incn'as<;il  by  the 
tuse  of  lime  ; a smuU  part  to  rai-lng  flax,  tho  ability  to  pur* 
chase  M?cd  here  guiding  the  owupier;  and  the  renminder 
to  oats,  which  cmn  is  repealed  t%vo  or  three  years:  and 
when  the  land  U exnaustetl,  it  is  left  to  lie  fallow,  or  ‘ turned 
to  n^'t,'  until,  hy  receiving  the  raatmre  saved,  it  is  titted  for 
mUing  potatoes  again : after  which  come  the  oats  (some- 
times wheat)  or  Uiix.  Barley  is  frequently  sow  n,  but  seldom 
in  large  quantities.  Beaus  are  grown  in  one  or  two  parishes 
on  the  coast,  chiefly  rurex|K>rt  to  Scotlaml.  (.doverlm.s  lately 
come  t<i  be  an  obj<?ct  of  attention  ; but  turnips,  vetehos,  or 
kale  are  little  regarded.  The  small  sixe  of  these  lanus,  if 
jmeh  they  may  U?  ternu?<l,  suid  the  ro<‘kinuss  of  the  soil,  lead 
to  the  use  of  spade  husbandry  ; or  if  the  farms  are  N>mew  hat 
larger  than  onlinnry,  neighbours  unite  their  horsirs.  hulloeks, 
or  mibdi  cows  to  form  a team  for  the  plough.  Sometimes 
the  ‘ dry  colters,'  (oiTupiers  of  a himse  without  any  land,)  or 
small  iMTUpiers,  take  what  are  tenued  ‘ corn  acres,'  or  • con 
acres,'  i.  r.,  ground  hired  to  mise  a single  emp  of  |>o(atoes 
or  (Kits,  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  tillage  is 
€MMi  worse  than  that  above-described.  The  rattle  consist 
chiefly  of  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  small  farmers,  who 
cannot  gi\e  the  price  ft»ra  g«K)d  heifer;  they  an\  therefore, 
of  an  inferior  breed.  The  gentlemen  fanners  have,  how- 
ever, l»ccn  desirous  of  improving  their  stock  by  importation. 
There  i<,  on  an  average,  a cow  to  each  family,  without 
reckoning  the  population  of  the  towns.  Butter  is  the  chief 
object  of  tho  dairy  : d2,UOO  firkins  from  this  county  and  those 
of  D)wn  and  Annagh  wen',  in  18*27,  cx|>orted  fmrn  Belfast. 
Cheese  is  made  also ; that  of  Carrickfergus  is  much  esteemed. 
Sheep  are  little  attendetl  to  ; very  litlte  wool  is  produced  for 
sale,  there  being  no  more  than  is  requirwl  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Goats  arc  continually  seen  round  the  cabins;  they 
nrc  tethered  by  a coni  fastened  to  tho  horns,  and  pul  to 
praze  on  the  tops  of  the  hank-s.  Tho  dog  and  the  pig  arc 
inronlcs  of  almost  every  cabin,  and  may  l>e  ronsidercil  alike 
as  doine.sticate<l  animals.  The  number  of  pigs  reared  is 
very  great.  In  the  tliree  winter  months  of  lS2fi-7,  upwanlK 
of  71.000,  averaging  200  lbs.  each,  were  w»ld  in  Hclf.wt, 
fetching  from  I/.  12#.  to  2/.  I At.  per  cwt.  Tlie  small  firmcrs 
depend  on  them  for  payment  of  their  rents ; and  eiirht  or 
ten  arc  a common  appendage  to  a small  farm-yard.  (Wako- 
fleUVs  Armunt  of  Ireland;  and  MS.  Communication  from 
Ireland.) 

There  is  a coal  mine  at  Ballycastlc  in  this  county,  hut 
the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  sort : and  one  of  fossil  wood  or 
wood  coal  at  Killymorris  near  BaUintoy  on  the  same  coast. 
English  coal  is  imported  into  Belfast.  Gypsum,  marble, ' 
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beautiful  cri'stal  pebbles,  and  different  sorts  of  ochres  are 
aUo  found. 

Tlie  great  manufacture  of  the  county  is  that  of  linen. 
Flax  was  once  grown  to  a considerable  extent,  more  acres 
(viz.,  II.OUO*)  having  l>ecn  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Antrim 
than  in  any  other  Irish  county,  except  .\rmagh ; but  the 
cultivation  of  flax  has  diminished  of  late  years.  The  seed 
is  almost  entirely  brought  from  Holland.  It  is  spun  into 
yarn  by  the  iioor  females,  who  arc  very  export  in  this  branch 
of  industry : yarn  spun  by  the  hand  is  preferred  to  that  spun 
by  machinery,  which  ha.s  been  iutroduce<l  Ihr  this  puriK>«e, 
and  has  causeil  a great  reduction  in  the  price  of  yam.  The 
weavers  work  on  their  own  account,  purchasing  either  spun 
yarn,  or  unspun,  and  weaving  it  in  their  own  families.  Some 
of  them  employ  journeymen.  Others  have  in  their  Jiouscs 
two  or  three  looms  (costing  4/.  to  5/.  each)  which  they  lu!  at 
about  10#.  per  annum.  Tho  w«*avers  sell  iheirfabrics  to  tho 
bleachers,  by  whom  they  arc  finished,  and  generally  sent  to 
Dublin  or  l/uulon.  Some  ore  exported  to  England  un- 
bleached, in  order  to  bo  compleleil  inere.  The  linens  made 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  narrow,  not  exceeding  when 
bleached  thirly-two  inches:  those  of  the  width  of  three 
quarters  of  a yard  are  all  made  hero,  for  certain  widths  are 
jicculiar  to  certain  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  BeU 
fa.st  and  Lisburiic  fin©  yard-wide  linens  or  c.ambric8,  lawns 
and  diapers,  ore  made ; anti  at  the  latter  town  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  damasks.  The  linen  manufacture,  however 
it  mav  have  enriched  the  middling  classes,  has  by  no  means 
raised  tho  condition  of  the  actual  manufacturer,  whose 
earnings  are  commonly  below  those  of  on  agricultural  la 
bourcr,  so  that  many  have  left  the  loom  to  go  to  field  lalMUir, 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  flourislutl  considerably  in  and 
8H)und  Belfast,  and  aflonls  to  the  working  man  far  ^ater 
advantages.  It  was  ixitroducetl  by  Messrs.  Joy  and  M*Cube, 
in  1777,  and  is  not  carrietl  on  by  the  weaver*  on  their  own 
account,  like  the  linen,  but  by  men  of  large  capital,  for 
whom  tlie  weaver  works  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  a 
factory.  The  goods  manufactured  are  muslins,  calicoes, 
wrappings,  thicksets,  omlumys,  and  velveteens.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  eniployeil  in  Belfast,  Lisburnc,  Carrickfergus, 
and  the  neighlxiuring  district*,  isotiinated  at  26.(>U0,  having 
alnmi  doublctl  since  I8U0.  To  tho  intn)duetion  of  the  roUon 
manufacture,  and  to  the  eoramereial  iiiiportaucc  of  Belfast, 
may  be  ascribed  the  impnrvoment  obser>ablo  in  the  condition 
of  the  tKH>plc  who  Uvo  in  the  neighb(>urlnxKl  of  that  town  ; 
in  wliirh  are  concetUrated  nearly  all  the  other  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  county,  as  well  as  most  of  the  foreign 
commerce.  [Seo  Bblfast.]  There  are  wane  salmon  fish- 
eries at  Custendal,  Tor  Point  ne.nr  Fairheud,  Ballyc.astle. 
('arrick-u-rede,  and  the  Bush-fix)t.  The  more  inip^»rtaiit 
one  in  the  Hanii  near  Coleraine  rather  belongs  to  the  reunly 
of  Lmdonderry.  Belfu-st  U supplied  with  oysters  and  other 
fish  from  Carrickfergus. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1 831  (the  lx"t  eensu* 
taken)  was  .123..106 ; in  1790.  Dr.  Beaufort  {.Memoir  of 
a Mafi  if  Ireland)  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  IfiO.OOO. 
Acconling  to  the  returns  of  the  Coramit-sUmers  of  Education 
in  18*24-20,  the  number  of  children  receiving  education  in 
wluHds  WU.S  20,0.;0,  of  whom  11,800  were  Iwys  and  8230 
girls:  3hIi5  weiv  of  tlie  eslablisheil  church,  U,fi40  were 
nresbyterians,  430  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  .37«5 
Roman  Catholics,  and  of  330  tho  religious  pn>fession  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Tho  shire  town  is  Carrickfergus,  once 
the  first  sea-port  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  then  defended 
hy  a strong  castle,  where  a small  garrison  is  still  kept.  The 
population  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  was.  in 
1831,  8fi98.  Belfast  is,  however,  the  place  of  greatest  im- 
portance (population  53,287).  Both  of  thescorc  on  the  north 
shore  of  Belfast  Lmgh.  Lisburnc,  on  the  river  l.agan.  has 
a ptipulatiun  of  5218;  and  Aulrira,  near  Lnigli  Neagh,  of 
*2fi5.5.  [See  the  Articles  on  those  places.] 

The  other  towns  are  J..arne,  on  a loxigh  or  inlet  of  t-hc 
same  name,  on  tho  east  coast,  (population  1.^51,)  an  in- 
considerable place  with  a ptxir  harbour:  Ballymena,  (jio- 
pulation  4063.)  and  Ballymony.  (population  2*22*2.)  a neat 
liUle  town,  with  stone  houses,  and  slated  roofs,  and  having 
a decent  inn  ; (both  these  are  on  tho  road  from  Antrim 
to  Coleraine ;)  Ballyoastle,  (ixipulation  1G83,)  with  its  coal 
mine,  on  tho  north  eoa-^t : ami  Kamlal’s  Town,  a little  to  tho 
N.W.  of  Antrim,  and  near  the  sliore  of  Isiugh  Neagh.  Tho 
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oth^r  places  ratted  towns  in  the  population  returns  have 
undtT  700  inhal»jlaiU*.aii*\  are  imt  worih  mcmioninjf.  except 
( oimor.  which  evntaius  the  ruin»  uf  a catlnxlral,  and  gives 
uaiiiw  to  the  dioreM*- 

The  chief  antiquities  are  the  above-mention*. d calbetlral; 
the  round  tower  at  Antrim  [see  Antrim  Town];  the  re- 
iiv.iiii-t  of  iwo  other  towers,  one  at  Annoy  near  Ballycustie, 
and  the  other  on  Rum  Islniul  in  Lough  Neagh ; Uunluce 
L'n'tle,  on  the  coast,  not  fur  from  the  Giunta  Causeway ; 
and  the  riiiitH  of  a easlle  on  Rathlin  island,  which  is  said  to 
hu\e  gi%en  shelter  to  Robert  Bruce  when  driven  from  his 
native  land.  A croniU'ch  and  a rocking  sume  are  to  be  seen 
in  i-lund  MugtH*  near  Larne. 

The  ooiiiUy  return*  two  members  to  parliament;  Belfast 
two : (;amckfergu*  and  Lisbumc  each  one.  Tlie  number 
of  elei  tore  fur  the  county  umlor  the  Reform  Bill  of  1^32 
amounind  to  ;t  ls7,  of  whom  361  wore  30/.  freeUoldew;  462 
were  2o/.,  and  2'.J09  were  10/.  Of  these  3026  voted  at  the 
hist  general  electi-m  (of  lw.T2).  Antrim  given  the  title  of 
Eurl  to  the  family  of  Mawlminel.  (W.ikefield‘s  /li'couu/ 

Jr>  itud;  Beaufort’s  Memoir  of  a Map  qf  Irfhind;  and  MiS. 
Commumrnliott  from  Irti,irtd.) 

ANTRIM,  a town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  alsmt  105  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  obiiul  15  mile* 
N.W.  from  Belfast.  34’  J l'  N lat.  0®f/  W.  long,  of  Green- 
wich. It  is  near  the  N E.  extremity  of  Lnugh  Neagh,  the 
largest  lake  in  Ireland,  ami  on  the  Six-roile  Water,  a small 
stream  which  Hows  into  the  Lough.  Althmigh  Anirim  gives 
name  to  the  county, ii  i*  not  iheshire  town,  and  hud,  in  lH3i, 
a p .pulalion  of  only  2655.  It  was  once,  however,  a place 
of  great  consequence,  as  appears  from  ib*  having,  before  the 
Union,  retuniwl  two  memlHirs  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. from  the  mayor  being  atlniiral  of  a considerable  extent 
of  coast,  and  fn>m’  the  corporation  having  been  entitled  to 
the  customs  paid  hv  all  vessel*  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
dt  ‘ lion  thus  enjoyed  by  the  mayor.  This  grant  was  repur- 
chase'! by  the  crown,  and  tlie  custom-house  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belfast  Antrim  consists  of  one  long  street, 
with  the  market-houiM’  in  the  midtllc.  Tho  parish  church 
is  a mmleni  Gothic  structuro.  with  a steeple  and  spire*  and 
there  are  a (.'ulholic  cha|>el  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
bouAHi.  Tlie  linen  manufacture  furnishes  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  noighliourbooil  are  Shane 
Castle,  the  antient  scat  of  the  O'Neils:  and  Antrim  Castle, 
once  the  seat  of  tho  Skotnngtons,  Viscounts  and  Karls  of 
Mnssanme,  and  now  of  Skclllngton  Foster.  Karl  of  Fcrrard. 
The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 

At  Amnm  is  one  of  the  antient  round  towers  found  iii 
many  parts  of  Ireland:  it  w iKrrfeH,  amt  is  95  feet  high. 
Tin*  origin  of  these  towi*rs  ha.*  In-cn  keenly  disputed  by  an- 
tiquarian*; most  of  them,  hiiwever.  agreeing  tiiat  they  are 
tlie  work  of  tho  Ostmeii  or  Danes.  Mr,  I^Anlwich  (Aniiqui- 
tie$  q/*  Irrlatul)  suppose*  them  to  have  been  the  bel  tries 
of  antient  churches.  Other  opinion*  have  been  broached  of 
late,  and  by  stimc  people  receiviil. 

This  town  wx*  the  scone  of  ono  of  the  severe  contests 
which  omirriHl  during  the  unhappy  civil  disturbances  in  tho 
year  179H;  in  it  Viscount  O Neil,  father  of  tho  present 
Earl  O'Neil,  received  a mortal  wound.  The  insurgent.* 
were  eiitirndy  defeattil. 

ANTWKRI*.  calletl  by  the  natives  Antwerpt-n.  by  the 
Spaiiianl*  AinlK^rcs,  and  by  the  French  Anvers,  is  situated 
on  low  ground  on  the  right  batik  of  tho  Schelde,  where*  the 
river  make*  a considerable  bend,  in  51°  H'N.  lat.,  and 
4°  22'  E.  long.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  a straight  line, 
nearly  due  north  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  alxmt 

9 mile*  alvive  Fort  Lillo,  and  4.5  miles  reckoning  to  Flush- 
ing. at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  w here  vessels  b«jund  to 
Antwerp  must  take  a Dutch  pilot  a*  far  x*  IJllo.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  h>  the  city  is  about 
44U  yards,  an'l  the  ortlinary  nse  of  the  tide  is  stated  at 

10  feci.  For  tho  two  mile’s  in  front  of  the  city  nf  An- 
twerp (ho  depth  at  low  water  is  from  32  t*i  42J  English 
feet. 

Antwerp  is  a strongly  fortifliHl  city  on  the  land  side,  and 
ha*,  in  addition,  a large  citadel  on  the  soutli.  built  hy  the 
I>ukc  of  Alba  In  1568.  Tlie  iMni^e*  are  gi*nerally  of  a sand- 
stone cftllcl  karreUtem,  brought  from  B'sun,  a few  mil*** 
south  of  Antwerp.  This  htill  magnificent,  and  once  still 
richer  and  flourishing  town,  has  26  public  places,  70  public 
building*,  and  162  streets,  or,  arcorciing  to  otlier  accounts. 
2 1 2.  The  great  glorr  of  Antwerp  i*  it*  cathetlral.  the  finest 
budding  in  the  l^w  Countries ; it  is  said  to  be  5U0  feet  long, 


240  wide,  and  has  a spire  of  stone,  generally  said  to  b«  abore 
40U  feet  high  But  accounts  difi'er  as  to  the  exact  height  of 
this  steeple,  some  making  it  as  much  as  451  feet,  and  even 
more  of  the  two  Spires  originally  designed,  only  one  tn 
dnished.  By  thekindiicssof  a friend,  we  are  enabled  to  ructify 
the  height  of  the  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  which  must  bo 
reduced  to 366  feet  at  the  outside;  conscHiuenlly  it  is  lower 
than  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathe<lral.  if  tne  height  of  this 
English  spire  can  l>e  depended  on.  The  observations  on 
the  height  of  Antwerp  spire  were  made  with  a mountain- 
baromeier  by  Jones  and  were  re|MNiU'd  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy.  Being  warned  by  this  example,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  vouch  fur  the  aremrat:)'  of  the  other  dimensions 
of  the  callicdral.  With  a small  teloscopi*,  objects  may  be 
seen  pretty  cleariy  from  the  spire  of  tho  cathe<lra!  for  4(1 
miles  round.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  two  of  Rubens’ 
finc*t  pictures,  one  of  which,  tltc  De^^nt  from  the  Cross, 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  masterly  grouping.  The  Hotel 
de  Villc.  or  Town  House,  is  a large  and  humlsume  building, 
with  a front  of  alnmt  260  feel ; ami  the  Bourse,  or  Exchango, 
which  rests  on  marble  pillars,  was  the  finest  building  of  tho 
! kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  model  on  which  those 
of  l..ond(m  and  Amsterdam  were  built,  St.  .lame*  s church, 
which  contain*  the  tomb  of  KulH*ns,  a native  of  the  city, 
the  church  of  Su  Michael,  the  hall  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  Uio  imperial  palace,  built  by  Napideun,  in  the  .4feer, 
which  is  the  chief  public  place,  are  also  fine  e<)iflccs.  The 
new  quay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were*  Inigun  by 
Buonaparte,  when  he  intended  to  make  this  city  one  of  his 
strong  naval  stations  The  area  of  the  great  bx*in  is  1 7.16 
English  acres,  and  of  the  small  one.  seven.  On  each  side 
of  the  great  basin  are  two  careening  ducks,  made  during 
the  emiiire  of  Naj^deun  fur  repairing  the  ships  of  war  con- 
stnicieu  here.  The  new  cu.*tum-bouse  is  at  Uie  head  of 
the  great  basin.  Along  the  wholo  line  of  the  new  quay  a 
row  of  elms  has  Imn  d plante<l,  for  the  purpose  of  oniament 
and  to  form  a pleasant  walk  in  the  lieat  of  summer.  In  such 
modes  of  decorating  (heir  chief  streets  and  the  environs  of 
their  towns,  tho  people  of  the  continent  aro  much  superior 
to  ourselves. 

Antwerp  contains  a great  military  arsenal,  dock-yards, 
and  an  extensive  n>pe-walk.  The  citadel  i*  a regular 
pcniagon.  surrounded  by  a wet  ditch  90  feet  broad : it  has 
flvo  bastions,  each  containing  a casemate  capable  of  holding 
400  men.  .Some  yeare  ago  it  contained  the  great  prison 
for  felons  where  (in  1817)  about  moO  were  in  conHnement 
for  various  periods,  none  for  less  than  five  year*,  for  vanous 
offenei**.  They  were  kept  hare!  at  work,  but  their  employ- 
ment* are  deM  rificii  as  mNlenlary,  and  some  of  the  apart- 
ment* 0*  ill  ventiluti*!  and  disagreeable. 

Travtdler*  cannot  fail  to  W struck  with  some  appendages 
of  (.’athoIicUm  to  In?  seen  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  Pious 
individual*  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a Madomi.1  with  the 
child  .JcKUs  at  tho  reimer  of  the  street*,  the  former  exhibited! 
in  glaring  eolnur*.  and  the  Utter  with  a gihled  glory  round 
his  bead.  Napoleon  swept  awav  these  testimonial*  of  su- 
perstition, in  which  he  perhaps  showed  less  policy  than  the 
Protestant  king  of  tho  Netherlands,  who  restored  them. 

Antwerp,  which  was  tlie  hirlh-plart*  of  .lonlacn*.  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  the  Teniers,  and  of  (.^uintin  Ma*w'v*,  wlm.  x«  the 
story  goex  was  changwl  by  love  fn»ra  a blacksmith  into  a 
painter,  still  possesses  many  memorial*  of  lluwe  iIlu*trioua 
artist*  in  several  grv»d  collertiuns  of  paintings.  The  geo- 
grapher Abraham  Ortelius  was  a native  of  Antwerp.  It 
ha*  also  an  Athcna>um,  a Uitanical  garden,  public  library, 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  coinineroo  of  Antwerp  i*  still  considerable,  though 
far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fitteonlli  and  sixt»*enth  cen- 
turies. when  at  one  period  it  hud  a population  of  2ifO,(HiO. 
and  20(J0  ve*wl*  annu.nlly  enteretl  its  port.  Its  population 
in  1831.  according  to  Dutch  auth'irilic*.  w,as  only  77.199  : 
995  ships  cnterwl  its  port  in  1829;  690  in  18.10  : ura!  382 
in  1 63 1 . A eorre*ponding  decrease  took  plac-e  in  the  mnnlmr 
of  vessels  that  clearM  out  of  .Antwerp  from  1829  to  1*31 
inclusive.  A*  to  it*  inland  trade,  Antwerp  i*  connecttHl  by 
canals  with  Mechlin,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  with  Ghent 
by  the  Schelde.  Its  chief  fabrir*  are  thread,  tajie,  linen 
cloth,  silks,  sugar-ri'fining.  calico-printing,  and  diamond 
cutting.  They  u*c  the  French  coinage  at  Antweq).  and 
also  the  French  weights  and  im-asurex  Then*  i*  a bank, 
which  i*  a branch  of  the  Biussel*  bunk.  Antwerp  expirU 
flax  and  bark  to  Great  Britain  : and  madder,  refined  sugar^ 
and  Hulgian  manufactured  articles  to  other  places. 
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The  lanKUR{^2  which  U roost  in  n^o  oroon?  the  higher 
elB3>.«s  of  Antwerp  is  the  French,  hut  the  I’leraisli  is  the 
true  language  of  the  country  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

We  are  not  able  lo  assign  the  neriod  wlieu  Antwerp  bc- 
caroe  a town  : the  Ambivaruti  of  Cmt^ar,  which  is  probably 
a corrupted  name,  did  not  live  on  the  Sehcldc,  us  Malle 
Brun.  without  the  smallest  reason,  supposes.  Antwerp,  in 
the  eleventh  eentur)’,  was  a small  republic.  Tlie  imlustrj' 
of  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  its  fAvouruble  situuiiun,  mised 
it  li)  llie  rank  of  the  first  comnterrial  city  of  Eum^h!,  duritifj 
the  fvimi  of  Charles  V,  Btil  during  the  reign  of  his  nn* 


it,  but  took  it  again  in  L794,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Deux  Ncthea.  It  was  surreudered  to 
the  allies  aAer  (he  treaty  of  Paris  in  181-1  by  Carirot, 
who  hud  defended  it  up  to  ibis  time.  The  city  suffered 
ui'ler  the  ruudution  of  lr^30  from  the  cannonading  which 
the  Hollanuers  io  Jie  citadel  directed  again-st  the  town. 

Tire  last  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Antwerp  is 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  by  iho  French,  under  Marshal 
Oerard.  The  King  of  Holland  having  refused  to  evacuate 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  conformahly  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
by  the  high  contracting  powers,  who  arranged  the  separation 
of  Hulland  and  Belgium,  the  French  entered  Belgium  on 
Nov.  1^,  1832,  with  about  70,000  men,  a large  part  of  whom 
were  merely  intended  to  occupy  the  country  round  Antwerp. 
The  citadel  was  defended  by  General  (Jhassc,  for  the  King 
of  Hulland,  with  4500  men.  The  Freuch  broke  ground 
on  tbc  night  of  the  20lh  of  November;  on  the  Uth  of  De- 
ct-mlH’r.  they  made  a breach  id  the  face  of  the  Fort  St. 
l..;uir('nt  by  cstablisliing  three  mines  in  it,  and  immediately 
ttiok  the  place  by  assault.  The  French  then  directed  their 
breaching  buttery  against  the  Toledo  bastion,  on  which  they 
soon  made  considerable  impression.  On  the  24th  the 
citadel  .surrendered,  and  tlie  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  defence  of  General  Chos.-i4  was  neither  iiigurous 
nor  M'ell  ooncerteil.  though  his  artillery  %vus  well  served ; 
and  the  only  result  of  tiro  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland 
was  the  loss  of  much  life,  and  tiro  intliclion  of  much  human 
suffering.  The  loss  of  the  French,  according  to  official  re> 
irorts,  was  108  killed,  and  695  wounder).  The  loss  of  the 
Dutch,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  lietween  500  , 
and  fiuo.  (See  Jourruti  of  an  HitrUrulfuroi  Tour,  &<•., ' 
Edinburgh.  1823;  Journal  of  o/i  kUcurisim  to  Antwerji, 
L:jndon,  (833,  &c.) 


worthy  successor  it  suffered  among  the  horrors  of  Alba‘s 
government,  and  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the  dc> 
I'lunUion  of  indcpeiidonoe  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  In  I5"r»  it 
was  pilliiged  for  three  entire  days  by  (he  Spaniards.  Tiro 
siege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Prince  of  i*artna.  mid  its  reducuon 
in  1585  aUer  a Iburteeu  m**uths'  sit^ge,  form  un  i^picb  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  By  the  terms  of  the  pi-urc  of 
Westphalia  in  l(>48,  Uie  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was 
cliiscd,  and  this,  added  to  other  calamities,  dcstrove«l  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  Tlic  navigation  of  the  Schcble  was 
op»-ncd  lit  the  time  of  the  Frencli  occupation  of  Antwerp, 
whitli  Uok  place  in  1792.  In  1793  the  French  evacuiueil 


ANTWERP,  ono  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
(^Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  N.  Brabant,  by  Li:n> 
bourg  on  the  East,  on  the  south  by  S.  Brabant,  and  on  the 
west  by  east  Flanders  and  part  of  Zealand.  The  Srhcldc 
separates  Antwerp  from  East  Flanders.  Its  area  ts  ulK>ut 
I1U5  K.  square  miles,and  the  population  (1829),  343.214. 
Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp  for  the  ten  years, 

From  1803  to  1812 

lorm.«A 

No.  orninha.  M«rmip-a.  IX*orvc«.  Dmliia.  of  ropulniioD. 

96.058  21,579  1.3  67,126  6932 

and,  from  1815  to  1624, 

101,471  23,075  2 70,623  30,848 

Tiro  following  statistical  facts  are  from  the  tables  of 
Vender  Maelen  \Etahlis%ement  Geof'raphunie  dt  Bruxelht, 
fomU par  Pk.  I'ander  Maslrn  en  Is.Jo). 

He  makes  the  whole  superficies  of  the  province  about 
1097  English  square  miles,  being  eight  loss  than  our  esti* 

I mate : the  uncultivated  land  is  rather  more  than  one  fourth 
1 of  the  whole  surface;  the  surface  occupied  by  waUtr  (which 
is  not  include^l  under  the  head  of  uncultivated  land)  is 
nearly  of  the  whole. 

population  in  1831. 

nitjr.  CoMotrjr.  Tout. 

122.370  225,220  347,590 

Education. 

(anldrpi)  in  ooninasiO  Mboob.  Cblldnnt  iu  priTttf  ichouti. 

MiiU'.  Ven»l».  MoU.  frmalv.  TotaL 

11,617  6,557  3.488  3,244  26.906 

Tiu  refore  one  in  e^'ery  thirteen  inhabitanU  is  in  thf 
Mdiouls,  nearly. 
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Atitwerp  semln  to  Oie  chnml>er«  at  BruRseU  four  senators 
•nil  nine  rcptpscnlalivcs;  Ihe  pnivinee  has  one  archbishop. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  very  level.  The  onlv  river  is 
the  Schehlc.  which  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  knpel  al 
Hupelmonde:  the  Rupel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
greater  and  smaller  Nethc.  the  Dylo  on  which  Mechlin 
stands,  and  the  Senne  which  nms  by  Brus.scU.  As  this 
r«*irion  belongs  to  the  great  delta  of  the  Rhine,  it  partakes 
of  the  general  character  of  that  extensive  level : the  soil 
contains  a great  pro|K>rticm  of  sand,  with  no  stones  in  the 
Hal  districts.  The  rain  w.itcr  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  is  found  in  the  low  parts  at  about  teu  fuel  (U'ptii,  I 
and  often  much  less.  I 

I'art  of  Antwerp  exhibits  the  general  productivemtss  of 
the  I/)\v  Countries,  hut  this  province  contains,  {H*rha|>s.  a 
larger  portion  of  heatli  and  liarren  land  than  any  of  them 
except  Limbmirg,  or  we  may  say  N.  Brabant,  a.s  a great  part 
of  the  monuis  of  Poel  is  given  to  N.  Brabant  by  the  treaty 
of  I^udon.  Nov.  1831.  A part  of  the  barren  kem|>cnland 
nr  Campine  Iwlongs  to  the  cast  |>3rt  of  Antweri>.  Between 
Brcdii  in  N.  Brabant  and  Antwerp  the  ciuiitry  is  dcM-rilieil 
as  Hat.  sandy,  and  ]»oor.  and  in  part  tnrn]Nible  of  cultivation, 
but  improAing  somewhat  as  wc  approach  to  the  luuer  city  ; 
us  we  coinij  near  Antwerp,  it  is  pretty  well  cultivated.  Be- 
lwei*n  Antwerp  and  Brussels  it  is  ueneniHy  rich  and  wcll- 
woo«lo<l : following  the  valley  of  the  we  find  the  coun- 

try very  level  as  far  as  Vilvonlen  in  S.  Bralwnt.  Beixvcen 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  (which  is  near  the  southern  limit  of 
the  province)  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  The  inclosurca 
made  hy  ditches,  dykes,  and  trees,  are  kept  in  good  oitlor : 
some  live  hedges  are  found,  hut  they  arc  rvekoned  injurious. 
Good  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots  Imu  the  rorul.  The 
houses  are  strong  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  generally 
thatched  with  straw;  ihe  mmls  are  pavtx!  with  broken 
Slones.  Many  fields  of  bniom  may  Ik*  ohsterv'ud  along  this 
road:  the  stems  of  the  bruom  after  three  years'  growth  fur- 
nish fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and  are  also  used  in 
burning  bricks;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  bo  in  very  ex* 
ixdlent  mndition  after  the  bnaim  is  cut  down,  and  secures 
the  fanner  a heavy  crop.  The  Polders,  which  consist  of  the 
richest  grasslands,  extend  along  the  Schelde  as  fur  down  as 
Zantvlict,  and  to  Bergen-op-ZiK>m  in  N.  Brabant.  These 
Polders,  whudi  arc  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
Schelde  at  high  water,  are  proiectcil  hy  dykes  : they  pnKluec 
excellent  crops  almost  without  any  other  luiinure  than  ashes 
fnun  W(Hm1. 

The  chief  towns  of  tlie  province  of  Antwerp  are.  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  Lier,  Turnhoot,  Ghetd.  and  Boom.  The  language 
of  the  mass  of  the  |x*opU»  is  Hemish,  though  French  is 
spoken  by  the  educated  clusiios  in  the  town*.  From  the 
peace  of  Baden,  171-1,  the  county  and  (|uarler  of  Antwerp, 
a.s  the  district  was  tenned,  (sec  Buwhing's  Gm^rttjyhy,) 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  fomu*!!  a part  of  the 
Austrian  sharein  the  Duchy  of  Brabant.  Aflerthe  French 
revolution  it  was  uniUxl  to  France,  ami  formed  the  dejmrt* 
iiicnt  of  Deux-Nfithes.  In  1814  it  l«came  a part  of  the 
Vnited  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : and  in  1 b30  it  became 
a province  of  the  new  kingilom  of  Belgium. 

AN U' BIS.  an  Egyptian  deity,  represenliil  with  the  head  of 
n fox.  dug.  or  jack.il.  and  a human  luMly.  In  some  Eg\ptiaii 
remains  we  olisen’e  him  standing  hy  a bier,  on  wJni-h  n 
inuimny  is  lying.  Anubis  was  tile  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  the  wife  of  Tjphon.  and  sister  of  Osiris.  Ho 
appears  to  have  Iwen  conshlered  in  one  Si*nsc  «h  the  con- 
ductor and  guardian  of  depiirted  souls,  iiml  in  this  rc^})ecl 
bis  functions  l>ear  M>me  resenihlancc  to  those  of  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Merrurius  of  the  Romans.  Other  resem- 
blances are  suggested  between  this  Egyptian  deity  and 
Hermes.  (Ihe  god  with  the  golden  waml,  by 

the  5Up|)osition  that  the  clement  Anuh,  in  Anubi.i,  has  the 
same  significatum  as  Ihe  C'optic  nrmb,  (see  Coptic  version. 
Matt.  ii.  i I.)  .rigniA'iiig  gold.  (See  .lahlonsky'g  Pantheun, 
Anuhit.  For  the  phonetic  name  of  Anubis  us  sun  of  Isis, 
Bee  Salt's  KxKny.  &c„  pi.  iii.) 

ANVTLLE.  I.IKAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGUIGNON 
D\)  a distingxiishcd  geographer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  ifi'J*.  From  his  iKivhowl  he  Rhowiil’a 
strong  bias  for  geographical  studies.  At  twelve  yours  of  age. 
while  at  willege.  a map  which  fell  by  chance  into  hishands,  for 
maps  were  not  then  so  common  an  they  are  now.  dctcrmincil 
his  pursuits.  Ho  began  alone  and  without  assi>>tann*  to  draw 
mai>s  of  tiie  countries  mentiomsl  in  the  Latin  classics  which 
be  was  then  studying.  Fur  this  pursuit  he  sumctiiiu's  neg- 


lected his  regular  tasks,  and  he  was  once  caught  in  his  fa- 
vourite employment  by  the  professor  of  his  class,  who,  how- 
ever. perceiving  on  the  rough  sketch  bi*fore  hinictideiit  signa 
of  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  eneourapKl  instead  of  punishing 
Inra.  The  »tu<ly  of  amienl  geography  continui-il  ever  after 
to  be  the  object  of  his  Bpt*ciul  predilection.  After  leaving 
college,  he  lK*came  acijuaintod  with  several  loamod  men  of 
his  time,  niul  particularly  with  the  Abb4  de  Ijonguerue,  a 
laborious  investigator  of  antiijuities,  at  whose  request  ho 
set  aliout  draw  iiig  fteveral  maps  of  Franco  and  its  A arioua 
provinces,  for  the  Ahhf's  work;  Description  fftof'rtrj/hiijue 
et  historiijne  de  in  FYtwce  anrienne  ei  n>r/derne.  At  the 
ngeof  tw«nty-two,  he  was  api>ointod  one  of  the  King's  geo- 
graphers. Sixm  after,  his  map  of  the  kingdom  uf  Aragon 
was  puhlishtsl  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  and  against  D'Antille's  judgment,  who  did  n»t  con- 
sider it  .ns  suHiciently  accurate.  He  was  employed  hy  (he 
Ji‘suits  to  make  an  atlas  of  China  for  the  edition  of  Duhaldcs 
History  of  that  einpiK*.  This  Allas  (A'oi/tW  Atlas  tie  Iti 
Chine,  &c.)  was  also  publishcnl  at  the  Hague  in  17.37.  Hut 
iho  work  tlnite.-tablishcnl  his  refutation,  was  his  map  of  Italy, 
W'liieh  he  published  in  1 743.  He  constructed  this  map  chiefty 
upon  a close  investigation  of  the  antient  writers,  and  of  the 
Roman  itineraries:  he  corrected  many  gross  errors  of  his 
prcdcces.sors,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work  was  proved  some 
years  after,  when  Pojie  Bcnedii't  XIV.  haiing  (-nubled 
Father  Boson  ich  to  uieasuro  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
papal  states,  D'Anville's  |>orilions  were  found  to  i“om?>poml 
retty  closely  with  tin*  ohs4*natiuns  of  the  mathematician, 
n 1741,  D'Anvillc  puhlislied  liU  Gen/rrnphical  Anulyris  of 
Ituly,  in  illustration  of  his  map.  In  this  elaborate  work  he 
shows  the  difference  between  his  and  Sanson  and  Delislc's 
maps,  he  having  reduced  the  area  of  Italy  by  several 
thousand  square  leagues.  He  drew  severa]  maps  of  sacred 
gi*ography,  namely,  Errtesia  A/ritamt,  and  the  four  l*a- 
Iriarchutes  of  Const iintinople,  Antiochia,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  for  tho  Oriens  Ckristianus  oi  VislhoT  Le  Quien. 
It  would  bo  ton  long  to  enumerate  all  D'Anville's  works  and 
maps,  a full  catjilogue  of  whiidt  is  given  by  Barbie  du  Bo- 
rage in  his  Soiice  ties  Ouvniffes  tie  M.  D'Anrille  pricetiee 
de  son  Kiose  fjfir  Af.  Darier,  Baris,  1802.  He  publisheil 
one  hundreil  and  four  maps  on  antient,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  on  nuKlem  geography.  Ho  wrote  alxmt  forty  works, 
including  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Heeueil 
de  tActidemie  des  liucriptvms  et  Belles  Lettres.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  among  his  works,  all  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  Analyse  gtttffrnj/hique  de  f /talie,  J 744,  4lo., 
already  mentioned;  Disserlalitm  sur  t jRtendue  de  t ancienne 
Jentidlem,  1747,  Bvo.:  Memoire  sttr  la  Carte  ties  Cotes  de  la 
Greee.  1751,  4to. ; Notice  de  rttnrienne  Gaule,  tirve  ties 
Mommem  Bomains,  4 to.,  17C0  ; a w ork  much  and  descrvoiUy 
esteemed,  in  which  the  author,  however,  confines  himself  to 
Gaul  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  inu&t  be 
added  : Kclairrissftnens geogrnphiques  sur  t anrienne  Gaule, 
1743,  1‘Jlmo. ; Mrintiire  sur  I' rlfiypte  anrienne  el  modeme, 
suh'i  d une  Descriplion  du  Gol/e  Jralhque,  1766,  4lo.  Mr. 
KipauU,  one  of  tlic  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt,  says  that  they  were  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  D'Anville’s  positions.  Indeed  when  we  look 
at  D'Anville's  map  of  Egypt,  and  consider  what  hU  mate- 
rials were  for  constructing  it,  we  readily  admit  that  it  is 
a most  convincing  prxxif  of  his  great  industry  and  acuteness. 
The  navigator  Bougainville,  alsc  gave  a similar  tc.-tiniony 
in  favour  of  D AnviUe's  tuap  of  Asia,  especiullv  with  ri‘garti 
to  tho  Molucca  islands,  and  the  roast  of  Kew  tJuinca. 
— (Jeoffraphie  oJirimne  abreffe,  1768,  3 vols.  I2oio,,  and 
1 769.  ibl.,  translateil  into  Enj^Uh  under  Ihe  title  of  Com- 
jteniiium  n/Anctmi  Get^graphy,  Ijomlon,  1791,  ‘i  vols.  8vo. ; 
Trade  ties  Mesures  itineraires  anciennes  et  modernes,  1 769, 
8vo..  a most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  estimates  and  com- 
pares the  itinerary  measures  which  have  been  in  use  in  various 
ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  atwl  a-wertams 
the  variations  which  each  had  undergone  in  the  course  of 
time  ; Ktuts  fortHes  en  Kurt>pe  aprh  la  Chute  de  V Empire 
Itnmnin  tn  IJcrident  177L  4to. ; a useful  bonk  for  the  his- 
tory of  what  are  termed  *tho  dark  ages,’  fmm  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  centuries,  and  forming  a link  between  antient 
and  modern  g<s>grnphy  : L' Etnjnre  de  Rutsie  ronsideri  dans 
sun  origine  et  ses  ari'rtnssemens,  1772.  12mo. : L'Efnj>ire 
Tttrc  cumidri^  dans  son  riablistement  et  ses  acfroissemetu, 
1772,  12ino.  \\'ith  raganl  to  the  get^iraphy  of 'J'urkey, 
D .Anvillc  to  have  been  fully  sciiHihle  of  tho  dillicul- 

lics  of  the  siibjt*et,  owing  to  the  want  of  observations,  lor  ho 
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Vied  to  &ay  tUat  people  in  liU  time  * were  better  acquainted 
with  tho  gcojrraphy  of  Tmliu  and  China,  than  with  that  of 
the*  kinplom  of  Philip  and  Alexiuuler,’  roeaninu  Macedonia; 
and,  in  fact,  ho  has  himself  fallen  into  considerablo  errors  in 
Ititi  innp  of  that  country,  as  M.  Coiisincry  has  shown  in  his 
(taru  la  Afac^vine.  [See  Amphipous.] 

A similar  remark  will  nnpiv  to  his  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  Uic  neck  or  isthmus  of  wnicli  he  assi^nM  a breadth  fn>m 
north  to  south  which  was  loss  than  the  truth  by  one 
W'hole  dej^ee;  this  fundamental  error  necessarily  deranged 
many  of  his  positions,  especially  hi  the  eastern  part  of 
that  peninsula.  D'.^nville's  map  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu> 
phrates  is  still,  in  sumo  points,  the  authority  on  which  our 
present  delineations  are  partly  founded;  in  other,  and  some 
unportant  points,  he  has  long  since  been  canrcctcd;  but 
so  ignorant  aro  \vu  still  of  the  Inie  course  of  some  of 
the  streams  that  enter  thu  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  that  we  cannot  yet  positively  say  whe- 
tJicr  D'Ativille  is  right  or  wrong,  in  order  justly  to  osti- 
ninte  thu  merit  of  li'Anvillu's  exertions,  wc  ought  to  bear 
til  mind,  that  in  his  time  geographical  information  was 
iimch  more  scanty  than  at  present;  that  comparatively  few 
pointsof  the  eurtfi  hud  Itecn  delertiiine^l  hy  astronomical 
obsci^'ationH ; that  the  surveys  of  coasts  were  very  imperfect; 
ami  that  ho  had,  inconsequence,  but  few  guides  whom  he  could 
trust.  D’Anville  himself  had  never  travelled  beyond  a hun- 
ilrcMl  miles  from  Puris ; but  he  inatle  up  in  a groat  ineusure 
for  these  disadvantages  hy  his  indefatigable  rescaivhcs  in 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  a.s  well  as  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
could  affonl  any  information  on  geographical  matters,  and 
hy  a rare  sagacity  and  Judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  his  wonderful  memory.  Geography  made  under  him 
rapid  strides  towanls  accuracy  ; he  used  himself  to  say,  for 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist,  that  ‘ he  had  found  a geo- 
gmphy  made  of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold.'  (See  his 
• Eloge,'  hy  Dacier,  already  mentioned.)  The  maps  of* 
D'Aiivillo  have  been  conlinunllv  reprodure<l  in  England  in 
various  forms ; and  errors,  whicli  thu  uutlior  could  not  pos- 
sibly avoid,  oiten  still  appear  in  our  ordinary  maps. 

Rut  it  was  only  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  science  that 
ho  allowed  any  vanity ; in  all  other  matters  he  was  simple  and 
unassuming.  He  lived  mure  in  tho  post  than  in  the  probcnt. 
more  with  books  than  with  tiicn.  It  is  remarked  by  tho 
biographer  of  D'Anvillo,  Vnirerselie^  D'Anville,)  , 

that  his  stylo  is  not  good,  and  that  owing  to  this  and  other 
causes  there  is  often  a want  of  method  and  clcanioss  in  his 
dissertations.  In  this  opinion  wo  entirely  concur : his  Ian- 
uage  sometimes  is  very  inelegant  aud  not  very  correct,  and 
is  discussion  of  tho  position  of  a place  would  sometimes 
honlly  lead  us  to  expect  the  precision  which  we  find  in  his 
maps.  Wo  believe  that  D'Anville  was  occasionally  mure 
indebted  to  |>revious  geographers  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ; in  saving  this,  wc  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  bis 
real  merit,  wKich  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigorous 
examination.  In  1773  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him,  then  seventy-six  years  of  age,  into  their  body, 
and  the  same  year  ho  succeedeil  t<>  the  vacant  place  of 
first  geographer  to  the  kuig.  In  1 777  ho  published  his 
( 'onsiiU-ratiutut  sur  C EUtde  et  let  Connoissancfs  que  drmande 
in  rftmjicsition  des  OuDrage*  a sort  of  legacy 

for  those  who  should  follow  him  in  the  same  career.  In  1779 
I^iuis  XVI.  purchased  his  valuable  collection  of  maps,  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  devoted  to 
science.  D'Anville's  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  exhausted,  his  sight  failed,  and  he  at  lost  fell  into 
a state  of  physical  and  mental  imbecility,  bom  which  death 
relieved  him  in  1782,  at  tho  age  of  eighty-five.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  fifty-one  years  of  his  life,  died 
thu  year  before,  uiiliout  his  being  sensible  of  her  loss.  Ho 
left  only  two  daughters.  There  aro  two  more  works  trans- 
lated or  compiled  in  English  from  D'Anville,  besides  the 
‘ Compendium  ‘ already  mentioned,  namely  A CompUte  Dodif 
of  Antient  Geografihy,  including  the  Orbit  Romanut,  Orbu 
yeleribut  Notiu,  of  D'Anville,  with  additions,  London,  1775, 
aud  the  Orography  of  the  Greekt  and  the  Romant  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  and  Auguttut,  London,  1816. 

ANWARI,  or  ENWERI,  properly  AWHAD-ED- 
DIN  ANWARI,  a celobratetl  Persian  poet, who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  mra.  Ho  was  bom  at  Bcdna, 
a village  in  the  district  of  Abjurd,  in  Khurasan  : the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  hU  place  of  birth  boars  the  name  of 
Kbaweroo,  whence  Anwari  is  oUo  sometimes  sumsmed 


Kliaworani.  He  received  his  education  in  the  college  of 
Mansur,  at  Tus.  A visit  of  the  Seljukido  sultan  Sanjar  to 
Tus  furnished  him  the  first  opportunity  of  making  himself 
known  by  a poem  in  praise  of  the  sultan,  which  is  by  oriental 
critics  considere<l  one  of  his  best  productions.  Sanjar,  who 
w‘as  fund  of  poetr>'.  enlisted  him  among  his  suite,  ami  be- 
stowed honours  and  ample  rewanU  upon  him.  Anwurl 
followed  the  sultan  to  Merw,  then  tho  residence  of  the  Scl- 
pikides.  Hero  tho  poet  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  but 
was  not  fortunate  in  bis  predictions,  by  one  of  which  he 
made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  he  retired  from  Merw  to 
Balkh,  where  he  died  in  the  year  597  of  the  Hegira,  (a.d. 
] 2U0-1 20 1 .)  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Ditran,  or  coHoetion  of 
poems  of  Anwari,  aro  not  unfrcquently  met  with.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  kasidat,  or  loug  poems,  mostly  panegyric ; and  of 
ghasels,  or  shorter  lyrical  effusions.  In  the  East,  the  kasidas 
of  Anwari  are  admired  in  preference  to  his  ghuxeU  to  our 
ow'ii  taste,  the  latter  are  more  agreeable;  in  them  the  stylo 
of  Anwari  is  simple  and  comparatively  easy,  while  hif 
kasidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceiteil  historical  allu- 
sions,  which  render  many  of  them  unintelligible  without 
the  aid  of  a commentary.  It  deserves  to  bo  remarkeil,  that 
tho  language  of  Anwari,  Uiough  ho  is  one  of  the  earlier 
Persian  |Micts,  is  as  full  of  Arabic  expressions  us  that  uf  al- 
most any  subsequent  writer : whereas,  in  the  S/iahnumeh  of 
Finlusi,  who  lived  only  littlo  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  beforo  Anwari,  we  find  the  Persian  in  :i  state  of  un- 
ailulterated  purity.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  sjioken  language 
should  have  undergone  so  striking  a change  within  so  short 
a period;  and  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  Firdusi,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  poem  on  antient  Persian 
history,  studiously  avoided  all  Arabic  expressions  which 
mighC  at  his  time,  have  cm^t  into  the  Persian  language. 

ANWRILER,  a town  in  the  former  duchy  of  Deux 
Fonts,  and  now  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria : it  is  built  on  the  Queich,  six  miles 
distant  from  Landau,  and  has  220U  inhabltanU,  who  subsist 
chielly  from  the  profits  of  their  papcr-rollU.  The  ruins  uf  the 
castlo  of  Trifels,  where  Richard,  Cuuir-de-Lion,  was  kept 
a prisoner  in  the  year  1193,  nay  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
IhU  place. 

ANXUR.  [.See  Tkrracina.] 

A'NYTUS.  [See  Socratbs.] 

ANZIN,  a village  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
V'alencicnnes  (department  of  Nord)  and  the  seat  uf  tho 
most  extensive  collieries  in  France.  Tlie  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1734,  by  the  Viscount  Desaudrouin.  The  work- 
ing of  these  mines  is  thought  to  liave  been  attended  with 
greater  difficulties  than  of  any  other  in  Euro{>o.  The  pita 
amount  to  forty  all  together,  and  sixteen  of  these  aro  uf 
great  depth ; some  arc  as  much  as  300  metres,  or  nearly 
fOOO  feet ; aud  some  authorities  (Z>i'r/.  Oeog.  de  la  Franee) 
extend  them  to  .189  metres,  or  nearly  130U  feet.  Tlic  coal 
bums  fiercely,  and  is  in  demand  for  purposes  which  require 
an  intense  flame ; and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstunev  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  establishment  of  some  glass  houses  and 
manufactories  at  Anrin.  Tho  number  ofpersons  employed  in 
the  mines  amounts  to  16, OOU,  and  the  annual  produce  is  about 
4,000, UOOof  quintals  (of  108  lbs.  avoirdupois).  Comparing 
the  abovo  statements  with  those  given  in  the  Dictionuaire 
Geographique  de  la  France,  ( 1 804,)  it  appears  that  the  work- 
ing of  these  mines  has  prodigiously  increased ; for  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  only  1500  workmen  were  empli>yed. 
The  population  of  tho  village  was  then  3096  : it  is  now  about 
4000.  (MalteBrun;  Balbi ; Diet.Geog.delaFtance.) 

ANZUAN,  commonly  called  Johanna,  but  mure  properly 
Ilinzuan,  tho  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  U one  of 
that  cluster  of  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  diannel  of 
Mozambique,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  tho  runiinont 
of  Africa  and  tlio  island  of  Madagasi-ar,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  Though  not  the 
largest  of  tlicwo  islands,  being  smaller  tliaii  Comoro,  Anzuan  is 
the  most  important,  from  having  tho  best  anchoring-ground, 
on  which  account,  before  tho  acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was 
much  more  frequently  visited  by  English  vessels  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  than  has  lately  been  the  case. 

This  island  is  of  a triangular  form.  The  most  southern 
point  lies  in  12°  25'  S.  laU  and  the  most  eastern  in  44°  .14' 
E.  long.,  and  to  the  north  it  extends  nearly  to  tlie  12th 
southern  parallel.  Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  miles ; as  to  area  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  many  other  points. 

The  shore  rises  ia  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldness; 
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and  U brok<*n  by  a few  open  bay*.  Rocky  reef*  extend  from 
itA  extremities  far  into  the  fica  : and  fono  tlie  tioutli-western 
to  the  north-wcMcrn  point  it  U bounder!  by  a reef  which  is  two 
mile<i  from  the  shore  in  many  plaiws.  The  interior  of  the 
Ulaml  presents  a surcesMon  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
mountains  are  of  vulcanic  oriirin  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  heijjht,  probably  to  6000  feet  and  upwarrls; 
aroon^  the  hiche^t  is  that  rahed  the  Peak,  which  is  rather 
of  an  oblonK  fortii  and  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  isluml.  With  the  exrrsption  of  llie  highest  summits, 
which  pre^mt  bam*n  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covereil  with 
tnwn,  rhietly  fruit-trees  and  palm-tn*cs.  The  valleys  are 
rather  narrow,  but  they  contain  in  some  places  much  level 
ground  which  is  partly  cultivaterl,  and  partly  planted  with 
* tries.  The  continually  changing  variety  of  the  landscape 
offers  many  highly  pirlun*sfjue  views,  ami  Sir  William  Junes 
docs  not  hesitau*  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  finest 
views  in  Switterland  and  Wales. 

Though  exact  observations  arc  wanting,  the  climate  up- 
jwnrs  to  be  mild,  the  beat  at  least  not  being  oppressive  even 
m July. 

Rico  is  raised,  but  not  in  large  quantiljcs.  A kind  of 
vetch  is  much  more  cultivated  ; and  firms  the  principal 
ftfsl  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and  sweet  potatm-i, 
almund  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruits  eonsist  princi- 
jwlly  of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-apples,  ami 
planUin.s.  The  arci-.a-palms  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
shrubs  that  yield  henna:  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  used  here  as  in  India. 

Not  a horse  is  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  persons  of 
rank  travel  in  rudely  constructed  palankins.  Cattle  are 
numerous  and  e.xcellcnt,  but  rather  small,  weigliitig  only 
fnm  300  to  350  lbs.  each.  Goats  alionnd,  and  a wild  sfiocit^ 
inhabits  the  most  rugged  eminences.  Poultry  is  very  com- 
mon. and  of  the  Guinea-fowls  thousands  may  lie  seen  in 
a wild  state.  No  snakes,  nor  other  venomous  jvptiles 
exist  in  this  island  : the  only  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  moiiquibis.  Kish  abounds  eveiyw  here  along  the  shore. 
Wliite  whales  frequently  visit  the  channel  of  Morambique, 
and  are  often  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cow- 
ries are  found  on  the  shoaU  in  the  neighliourhood,  and  furm 
an  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  A fricans  and  Arabs.  The  lat- 
ter, who  compose  tin?  upper  cla.s<e«.  have  introduced  their 
religion,  laws,  ami  a part  of  their  knowledge,  esjHTiallj  of 
navigation.  But  the  .Africans,  who  coni|)osc  the  bulk  of  the 
jioputation.  arc  very  ignorant,  and  very  little  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  goveniment  is  a monarchy  limited  by  an 
ari8b>rracy.  The  king  has  no  power  of  making  war  by  his 
own  Qiithority : hut  if  the  asscmnly  of  nobles,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  convened  by  him.  resolve  on  a war  with  any  of 
the  neighlMiuriiig  islands,  they  defray  ihe  charges  of  it  by 
voluntary  contributions ; in  return  for  which  they  claim  as 
their  own  all  the  bt«»ty  and  captivi-s.  As  the  succession 
to  the  title  and  anlhorily  of  sultan  is  not  fixed  by  unalter- 
able laws,  but  requires  the  coiifirmatiun  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  island,  it  giics  r^e  to  factions,  and  occasions  fre- 
quent civil  wars,  which,  together  with  the  depreflations  ;of 
pimles  fn>m  Madagii-e-ar.  luve  lately  much  rciluced  tlie 
number  of  inhabilant.s,  who  formerly  were  estimated  at 
nlxuit  100,000. 

The  temu  of  Matsamudo,  whicli  lies  at  the  end  of  an  omm 
bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  refreshment,  ami  U 
nopuloiis.  But  the  king  rv.sides  in  another  town,  calhui 
Uomoni,  which  is  ton  miles  from  Matsamudo,  in  tlie  interior 
of  the  island.  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  incmisi- 
dcrahle.  It  sends  nothing  to  the  markeLs  of  Europe,  hut 
has  s«imo  intercoursij  with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the 
coast  of  Mozambkjue,  and  the  other  Comoro  islands:  it 
exports  tin*  merrhandiso  received  from  the  EurojK-ans  re- 
turning from  Bombay,  which  it  exchanges  for  elephants' 
teeth,  rice,  cattle,  am!  other  pniduriions,  (Sir  \Villiam 
Jones:  C»pt.  AVilliamson  ; and  Iloisburg's  ybr 

*(«/»,"■  to  ami  from  India.) 

AO^RTA,  a Gn*ek  word  The  aort:i  is  the 

great  vessel  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  Isxly  which 
carry  red  hloisl  derive  their  origin.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
and  bac-k  part  of  tlie  left  ventricle  of  the  hearts  Its  origin  is 
dimctly  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  (artilago  of  the 
third  rib  on  the  right  sicle  of  tlie  chest.  Fn>m  this  pi>int  it 
asi!«nds  hehiu'l  the  pulmmiary  artery,  still  inclining  a little 
to  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  It  continues  to  ascend  as  far 
as  Uiu  lop  of  tho  second  vertebra  of  Iho  back.  All  this  port 


of  the  vopRel  i*  called  the  aorta  o#ccmi?ar.  Wlien  it  reaches 
as  high  a.s  the  lower  margin  of  the  first  rib,  it  lw?nds  obliquely 
backwards  tow.-ini*  the  bwly  of  the  third  verlehra  of  tho 
bai'k.  This  part  of  the  vessel  is  calhd  the  rurvaiurr,  or  the 
transverse  nrcA  of  the  aorta.  From  the  third  vertebra  »if 
the  back,  where  its  an*h  teruunates,  it  pn.>coe«U  in  a straight 
course  d >wnwar*ls  ihnjugh  the  chest,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  spinal  column,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  it.  Thnmgh 
an  oj>ening  fomud  for  it  in  the  diaphragm,  (see  Di  aphr 
it  passes  from  the  chest  into  the  abdomen.  All  this  part  of 
the  vessel,  namely,  that  extending  between  the  lerminatioti 
of  the  arch  nmt  the  diaphragm  is  denominated  the  dri-'efKi- 
mg  or  the  xfraii'ht  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Having 
pa.Hsed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  it  is 
called  the  abdominal  aorta:  it  continues  to  descend  along 
the  front  of  the  spine  a little  obliquely,  until  it  reaches  the 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins : here  it  divides  into  two  branc)u*s 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  it  now  loses 
the  name  (»f  aorta;  the  two  great  branches  into  which  it 
divides  lieing  dcnmninulcd  the  cranmon  iliac  fir/cr;V#. 

The  first  two  branches  w hich  are  given  off  by  the  aorta 
are  those  which  supply  the  heart  itself.  The  great  branches 
which  spring  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  principally  dis- 
tributed to  the  chest,  head,  and  up|>er  extremities.  Tho 
branches  which  arise  from  the  descending  or  the  straight 
portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  likewise  distributid  to  tho 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  those  which  supply  the  lungs  being 
called  the  brnnchi<ti  arterii'S.  Tlic  branches  which  are  given 
off  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta  supply,  for  the 
most  part,  the  viscera  of  the  ah<lomen  ; and  the  iliac  arteries 
are  distributed  principally  to  the  viscera  of  the  )>elvis  and  to 
the  lower  extn^mities. 

The  structure  of  the  aorta  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  arteries  in  general  (see  Artkrvj.  At  its  origin,  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  nre  placed  three  valves  of  a 
w'lnilunar  or  crescent  sltapt*,  tenn^  the  s^'milunar  valves, 
tSLH?  TTrakt.)  which  effcctuully  prevent  a relluenl  current  of 
blo(Hl  from  the  vessel  into  the  heart. 

Tho  aorta  is  subject  to  nunii>n>us  and  important  di.Aea.ses, 
as  intlammation.  aneurism.ossification,  &c.  [See  CaRmTis, 
Avrurism.  Ossification,  &c.] 

AOSTA,  the  duchy  of,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pic<i- 
mont,  or  rather,  speaking  m<trc  accurately  and  according  to 
the  present  administrative  system  of  that  country,  one  of 
‘ the  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  states  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.'  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  vallcv  of  the  same 
name,  which  fulloww  the  course  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  This 
river,  from  its  S4iun‘c  in  the  Graian  Alps,  runs  first  ca.st- 
vvurds  for  about  thirty-five  railes,  and  then  turns  abrupily 
southwards  Ik'Iow  Chatillun,  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  where  it  enters  the  province 
of  Ivrea,  on  it-H  way  to  the  Fo.  Many  smaller  valleys  open 
into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  follow  ing  the  course  of 
the  niuuniain  stn:ams  which  flow  from  the  Upper  Alitx  into 
the  Dora.  Tho  principal  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Val 
Lesa,  which  begins  at  St.  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  extends 
up  to  the  glacier  of  J.ys,  at  the  fiwt  of  Mout  Rosa;  Val 
Chnllent,  callc*d  also  Val  d'Ayas,  beginning  at  the  town  of 
Verrez,  the  Viiriciuiii  of  the  Riunaiis,  and  stretching  likc- 
wwo  northwanls  to  the  glaciers  of  the  same  range ; Val 
Touriiancho,  which  begins  at  C'hatillon  and  runs  to  the  fiwt 
of  Mont  Cervin,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a iiass.  called 
the  Joch,  perhaps  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  leading  to 
^’isp  in  the  Valau ; A'al  Pellina,  which  extends  iiorth-<‘asi  of 
Ihe  city  of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  ^'elan  and  Mont 
Ckmtbin  to  the  Uol  d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pa>s, 
nearly  8000  feet  high,  into  the  \’alais;  the  Val  du  Butier, 
.soeallcd  fram  the  tonvni  of  that  name,  which  leads  fnmi 
Aosta  to  the  Great  St.  Bemiinl.  A«vnding  the  Dora  from 
the  city  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow  glens  : of 
these  tlie  Val  d Enireves  contains  the  village  and  the 
hatha  of  Cormayeur,  fnan  whence  a pass  leads  iv'rthwanls 
over  the  Col  de'Ferret  into  the  Valais ; and  the  Val  \'eni. 
called  uIm)  All^e  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers  that 
descend  from  the  range  of  Mont  Hlauc,  and  leads  to  ihe  ('ol 
do  la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a pass  into  Savuy.  Hero 
the  Dora  has  its  source  in  the  little  lake  ConilKil.  Another 
stream,  eoniiiig  from  the  8t»utli-wesl,  joins  it  at  Pri-  St. 
Didier,  a village  with  mineral  waters.  The  valley  that  fol- 
lows this  stream,  and  leads  pt  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, is  called  Val  do  la  Tuile.  This  i»  the  U^st  ami  the 
easiest  of  all  the  passes  leading  Crum  the  Val  d’ Aosta  over 
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thft  Alps.  A lofty  summit,  called  the  Cramont,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  divides  the  Val  de  la  Tuile  from  the  Alli'^o 
Hiuache.  The  other  valleys  that  branch  out  of  the  main  one 
south  of  the  Dora  are : Val  Gnsunche,  which  leads  from  the 
village  of  LivrJt?no  to  the  great  glacier  of  Riolour,  embedded 
in  a lofty  group  of  Alps  that  prtnccts  eastward  of  the  Graian 
range  between  tliu  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Iseran ; 
Val  Regence,  called  also  Val  di  Retoa,  which  leads  in  a 

•irallol  direction ; V'ol  Savera  Vecchia,  or  Saverancho, 
oading  from  Villencuve,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dora, 
totho  foot  of  Mont  Iseran  ; Val  di  Cogna,  extending  from 
A<»tu  b)  Mont  Soana,  an  offset  from  the  great  chain  of 
Mont  Iseran,  which  incloses  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the 
south:  a passage  for  mules  leads  over  Mount  Soana  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Orca  in  the  province  of  Turin ; and,  lastly. 
^'ui  Camporcicr,  which  stretches  along  the  same  range,  and 
npcMis  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite  St, 
Martiit. 

Each  of  these  valleys  contains  villages  and  hamlets ; 
acvcml  hamlets  arc  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  the 
inountain.  and  the  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distin- 
guished by  the  parish-church,  The  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fertile ; they  produce  lilthj  wheat,  but  plemt 
of  barley,  oaU,  and  r)'c.  ail  sorts  of  fruit,  and  above  all,  hen 
pastures,  which  feed  a great  number  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of 
siieep.  The  Val  d' Aosta  supplies  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince with  butchers'  meal,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  however,  is  made  by  Swiss  shepherds  fnnn  the 
Valais,  who  cunio  down  by  tW  St.  Bernard  and  buy  the 
milk  of  the  farmers.  The  peasants  of  Aosta  are  Indus- 
triou.s;  most  of  them  are  {>ossessed  of  some  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest,  emigrate  for  the 
winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  callings  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer 
for  the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  Some  have  mules,  and 
act  os  rameniur  guides  across  the  Alps ; others  are  tanners. 
A considemble  transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  by  the  St.  Bernard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
communication  between  Bpni  and  Turin.  The  vine  thrives  ' 
on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a southern  aspect,  and  hoiuo 
of  the  wines  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  especially  those  of  Cham-  j 
l>ava,  Donax,  and  Carema  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mont- 
ferrat ; there  is  some  very  good  musctulel  among  the  rest. 

I n the  Val  d' Aosta  tlierc  arc  all  seasons  and  climates  within 
a short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits  arc  pei*petual  ice 
ami  snow  ; nc.xt  are  forests  of  firs  and  larches ; lower  down, 
chentnut  and  wiilnut-trees:  then  vines;  and,  la.stly,  tiio 
olive,  almond,  fig,  and  mulberry-trees  growing  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  tlie  south.  The  traveller  who  descends  the 
St.  Bernard  finds  at  once  the  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy, 
he  hears  the  shrill  cicala,  and  feels  a sun  as  hut  as  that 
of  Naples. 

The  river  Dora  and  the  other  streams  aff'ord  excellent 
trout.  The  duchy  of  Aosta  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  ore.  There  aro  iron  works  at  St.  \'inccnt,  near  Cha- 
tillun,  at  Moujovet,  at  St.  Marcel,  at  Gressan,  at  Cogna, 
r.a  Tuile,  &c.  There  U manganese  in  the  Val  de  Chollant, 
as  well  as  Kalt-piiK,  and  cobalt  and  crystal.  There  is  also 
abundance  of  nuncrul  springs.  Gold-mines  arc  reported  to 
have  been  worked  in  Utc  time  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
traces  of  them  arc  now  lost : particles  of  gold,  however, 
are  found  in  the  streams,  esjiecially  in  the  Evanson,  which 
Hows  through  the  valley  of  Challant,  and  Saussure  says 
tliat  some  of  the  peasants  in  his  time  gathered  them  in  a 
considerable  quantity  out  of  the  sand. 

The  people  of  these  secluded  v'uUeys  are  an  honest,  (miet, 
and  civil  race,  who  speak  a dialect  diff'orent  fVom  the  ried- 
montese,  but  resembling  rather  the  romance  patoit  of  Savoy 
and  western  Switzerland.  Most  of  them,  however,  undcr- 
Mand  French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  nur- 
puse-s;  Italian  is  like  a foreign  language  here,  although  it 
U the  language  of  tiic  gnvemoient.  and,  as  such,  spoken  by 
all  civil  officers  and  magistrates.  The  country  people  retain 
their  old  costume;  the  men  wear  long  frocks  of  bine,  red, 
or  green  cloth,  short  breeches,  and  worsted  stockingH  of  tho 
same  colours,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  huge  cockod-hats. 
The  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened  under  tho 
chin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  the  goitre*^  or  wens,  with 
which  most  of  them  aia  more  or  less  afllicted.  This  is  a mis- 
fortune which  tho  people  of  Aosta  have,  in  common  wi«h  their 
neighbours  of  the  Lower  Valais,  north  of  the  St.  Bernard : 
many  of  them  are  idiots.  This  disease  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  water  they  drink,  and  by  oCbera  to  the  thick,  damp 


vapours  which  remain  stationarr  in  these  deep  and  nar 
row  valleys.  (See  Cretins.)  A French  traveller,  Raoul 
Rochetle,  states,  that  while  tlie  Val  d’  Aosta  was  under  the 
French  civil  code,  and  all  the  children,  female  as  well  as 
mule,  sliared  the  paternal  inheritance,  it  was  obM^rvvd  that 
Cretinism  gradually  diminished,  the  young  women  consult- 
ing tlicir  own  taste  in  the  choice  ul’  their  husbands:  but 
under  the  present  Piedmontese  law  of  succession,  daiightem 
being  deprived  of  inheritanco  are  induced  to  contract  tour- 
rid^s  witli  Cretins,  in  order  to  secure  a subsistence,  and 
this  is  said  to  have  visibly  forwanled  the  spread  of  goitres. 
Tho  duchy  of  Aosta,  although  small  in  extent  and  pjpula- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  North 
Italy  to  the  traveller  and  tho  naturalist.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  summits  in  Europe;  Mont  Blanc,  Mont 
Iseran,  tho  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Combin,  Mont  Cervin,  and 
Mont  Rosa  tower  above  it,  and  almost  inclose  it  will;  their 
glaciers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  nortli-wcst  by  the 
Pennine  chain ; on  the  w'e»t  ond  south-west,  by  the  Grainn 
Alps ; on  the  south,  by  a projection  from  the  latter : and  on 
the  east,  by  an  offset  from  the  range  of  Mont  Rosa,  which 
separates  lU  easternmost  vallcp,  the  Val  l..esa,  froiu  the 
ueighlKHiring  province  of  ValseMa,  in  the  division  of  Novara. 
Over  this  last  range  is  tho  pas.s  of  Col  Valdobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  affording  a euiomunication  between  the  two 
provinces.  A hospice  has  been  lately  built  on  the  smumit. 
It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  tho  duchy  of 
Aosta  that  the  mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  the  lowlands 
of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  river  is  tho  only  rood  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  pass  is  often  confined  between  the  mountain 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Near  Munjovet, 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  had  the  rock  cut  out  to  widen 
the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard  and  Donax,  the 
rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
and  a road  twelve  feet  wide  has  liecn  thus  made  with  u 
parapet  on  tho  river  side,  chiselled  out  of  tho  ruck  itself: 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  A column,  eight 
feci  high  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
sido  of  the  mountain,  bearing  the  number  XXX.  The  fort 
of  Bard,  now  do-troycd,  rose  high  above  the  village  of  tho 
same  name,  and  completely  commanded  tho  puss.  The 
French  army  under  Bonaparte,  coming  down  from  the  St. 
Bernard,  in  May,  1800,  was  stopped  here  fur  several  days, 
by  an  Austrian  gamson  of  400  men  : the  delay  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  c4>nqucror,  if  the  French  sc>idiers  had  not 
found  means  to  cut  a ]>ath  over  the  uiounluin  above,  and 
thus  turn  the  fort ; the  artillery  was  hurrioti  thn>ugh  tho 
village  in  a dark  night  under  a shower  of  balls  from  the 
castle. 

Tho  Salossi,  a Celtic  tribe,  ore  the  first  inhabitmilK  of 
these  regions  mentioned  in  history  : SlralHj  tlKxok  iv.)  gives 
an  account  of  them.  Tliey  fought  repeatedly  ami  Iraveiy 
against  tho  Romans:  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  718 
u. c.,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Messalu,  who  was  obliged  to 
winter  among  the  Alps.  The  poet  Tibtillu.s  aceum|Kinie<l 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  wliich  he  alludes  in  his  p.inu- 
gyric  of  his  patron.  The  Salossi  having  revidted  again, 
Augustus  sent  Terentins  Vurro,  who  carriisi  on  a war  of 
extermination,  and  completely  subdued  them ; nc.outi  of 
both  sexes  were  sold  os  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Irrea).  Au 
gustus  sent  afterwards  a colony  of  .lUtiO  FFtetorians.  who 
built  the  town  of  Augusta  Pretoria,  now  Aosta.  Terentins 
Varro,  having  also  subdued  the  Centrones  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  that  country  tx>k  (he  name  of  Taran  • 
tasia,  which  it  still  retains.  Augustus  made  a carriage  road 
over  the  mountain,  now  called  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  w hich 
became  the  great  lino  of  communication  from  Milan  to 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Val  d' Aosta.  After  tho  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
country  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  tho  I^n- 
gobards,  and  the  Burgundians:  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.  Amadeus  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  centu^,  con- 
quere<l  the  vallev  of  Aosta,  whose  inhabitants  had  insulted 
and  imprisoned  his  rocesengers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
on  hU  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadeus  tho  title  of 
Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  borne  in  the  la.st  century  by 
tho  second  son  of  tno  King  of  Sardinia.  7*he  last  who 
had  it  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  afterwards  became  king, 
and  who  abdicated  in  1821.  The  duchy  of  Aosta,  being  one 
of  tho  oldest  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served its  integrity,  its  separate  administration,  and  iu  own 
laws,  and  usages.  The  wnole  division,  province,  or  duchy, 
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for.  in  this  Instanrp.  thcr  arc  all  jfj'nnnymoua  terms, — contains 
73  communes,  formiu}?  seven  fmndtimmti,  or  <listrictJi,  under 
one  intemlant-ifenoruL  The  jxmulation.  by  the  censua  of 
1826,  was  64.640  inhabitants. ' Tne  length  of  the  province 
from  cost  to  weet  is  55  miles,  and  its  gr«ite.st  breadth  is 
30  miles;  bnt  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  athl 
largely  to  the  extent  of  it*  surface,  one  half  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  by  barren  mountains  and  glaciers.  (Saus- 
surt\  'fans /cf  ; Millin.  foyuge  e/i  Suvoic  ft 

en  Pifmtmt ; Ih  Ua  Chiesa,  ixtoriudfl  Pirmmtf  ) 

AOSTA,  (la  Cilf  d',)  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
aame  name,  is  built  on  the  left,  or  nurlhem,  bank  of  the 
Dora  Baltca,  and  at  the  eontluence  of  the  Butier,  the  water 
of  which  is  maile  to  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  street*. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  and  orrhartis;  the  streets 
ore  wider  and  more  straight  than  in  the  generality  of  old 
towns : and  the  extent  of  the  city  consequently  a]>|«-ars  large 
in  proj)ortion  to  its  ^mpulation,  which,  by  the  census  of  1926. 
was  only  5500.  Aosta  is  the  residence  of  the  intfndatte  of 
the  province,  and  the  scat  of  the  courts  of  ju»ti<‘e;  it  ha* 
likewise  a hisht»p'»  see  and  a chapter,  three  parislwhurclic*. 
besides  ibo  cathedral.— a large,  old.  Oolliie  structure,  in 
which  is  the  monument  of  Thomas.  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
died  here  in  12.32.  In  the  eaRtem  ]*art  of  the  town  arc  some 
arches  with  pillars  and  other  remains  of  the  antient  amphi- 
theatre. the  arena  of  which  is  now  covercfl  with  grass  and 
trees.  Tlie  cellar  of  a neighbouring  convent  was  formerly 
the  dens  of  the  beasts,  and  comraunicaUtI  with  the  arena 
by  suhterraneous  passagi**.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
town  is  a nnind  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  intendcnl 
for  a mausoleum.  In  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
aide  of  several  houses,  are  seen  stones  and  slabs  taken  fmm 
the  ohl  Uoman  buddings.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  Ivrea,  stands  a single  triumphal  arch  of  Roman 
architecture ; it  is  built  of  a kind  of  pudding-aloue,  and  the 
marble  with  which  it  was  cased  lm^  iiig  been  removed,  no 
inscription  or  ornament  remain'^,  except  fragments  of  the 
frieze  and  the  lateral  pillars.  Aosta  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  an  opening  made  bv  the  meeting  of  several  valleys,  and 
in  a fertile  countr)'.  It  i»  m arly  2n00  fwl  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  i*  50  mile*  N.  by  W.  of  Turin  ami  03  miles 
S.E.  of  Genova,  in  45*45' N.  lat.,  and  7®  16' K.  long.  An- 
selm, Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  1.,  a man  of  cimsiderablc  learning  for  Ids  age,  was 
a native  of  Aosta.  Benianl.  of  Menthou.  in  Savoy,  the 
founder  of  the  Hospico  of  the  St  Bernanl,  was  Archdeacon 
of  the  cathe<lra.l  of  Aosta. 

APANAGE,  (.-fptmagmm,  AjMtnamfntum,)  the  provision 
of  land*  or  feudal  superiorities  assigned  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  tlie  msiintenancc  of  their  younger  wms. 

The  prince  to  whom  the  |>orlion  was  as.*»igned  was  calle<l 
the  apanagift ; and  he  was  regarded  by  the  antient  law  of 
that  countrv  o.s  the  true  proprietor  of  all  tho  scigniorit^* 
dependent  on  the  apanage,  to  whom  the  fealty  (/ta)  of  all 
•ulK>rdina(e  feudatories  within  the  domain  was  due,  as  to 
the  lonl  of  tho  ‘ dominant  fief.' 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  kings,  the  children  of  the 
deceaLsed  monarch  usually  made  partition  of  the  kingdom 
amongst  them : but  the  obvious  incimvenicnre  of  such  a prac- 
tice ticcasinneil  a ddferent  arrangement  to  l>e  adupte«l  under 
the  dvnasly  of  ibe  Capets,  and  the  crown  was  mTinilied  to  dc- 
scenii  entire  to  the  eldest  son.  with  iiootlier  uisiaembennent 
than  tho  severance  of  certain  portions  of  the  dominions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  younger  branebe*  of  the  family. 
Towards  the  clo*e  of  the  tbirteeiuh  century  the  rights  of  the 
apanagist  were  still  further  ciraumscriU’d  ; and  at  length  it 
l**c.iine  an  establi^he^l  rule,  which  greatly  tended  to  conso- 
lidate the  royal  authority  in  that  kingdom,  ihal.  upon  the 
failure  of  lineal  heirs  male,  the  apanage  should  revert  to 
the  crown. 

The  period  at  which  this  specie*  of  provision  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  law  of  France,  the  source  from  which  it 
wjus  borrowed,  and  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  term 
itself,  arc  matters  on  which  the  historical  antiquaries  of 
Franco  N*em  not  to  Im>  agreed.  (Seo  Pasquier'a  Iif€keTchf$, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20;  Calviui  I^ex  Jurid.  ‘ Ap- 
panagium:'  Ducange,  O'Aa*#.  ' Apanamcnlum Pothier’s 
Trailc  det  ami  llenault'»//iA7.rfc  Franre.  Antin  1283.) 

By  a law  nV  22<l  NovcmU*r,  1 7'JO,  it  was  i-nacted,  that  in 
future  no  apanage  rcti/  should  Iw  gnuitc^l  by  the  crown,  but 
that  the  younger  branclw**  of  tlie  royal  ikniily  of  France 
shcmld  be  etlucateil  and  provided  for  out  of  tlu;  civil  list  until 
they  murrkd  or  attaiucu  tho  age  of  twenty-five  years;  and 


that  then  a certain  income  called  rfntf*  apanagfrfa  wti* 
to  be  granted  tavern,  flie  amount  of  w liich  wa»  to  bo  ascor- 
toincHl  by  the  li^wlatui'e  for  the  time  being. 

• It  is  eridcnl,*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  * that  this  usage,  as  it 
prixlucefl  a new  class  of  fiowerful  feudatories,  was  hostile  to 
the  interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  tho 
subjugation  of  the  antient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  coeval 
with  the  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  scarcity 
of  jnonev  rendered  it  impossible  to  pn.»vidc  for  the  younger 
brandies  of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means.’  . 

* By  means  of  their  apanages  and  through  tho  operation  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  imule  their  inhcnlance  of  the  crown 
a less  remtUc  conling^’iicy,  the  princes  of  the  blood-myal 
in  France  wera  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  applk'able 
long  after  l^ouis  XI.)  a distinct  ami  foi'midablc  class  of 
men,  whose  iiitluence  was  always  disadianlagtous  the 
reigning  monarch,  and,  in  general,  to  tb«  people.'  01idd/e 
Agp^,  '•ol.  i.  p.  121,  2d  e«lit.) 

A'PATITE,  a mineral  suhstance  crystallized  in  »hc 
regular  hix-side<I  prism,  usually  lorminatt^  by  a truncated 
ftix-suled  pyramid.  It  occurs  variously  modified  by  the 
rcmm  al  of  its  lateral  sideband  angles.  It*  specific  gravity 
varies  from  3 ‘25  to  3 '5.  It  is  scratchtnl  by  fcld.spar,  but 
scratches  (iunr-*par.  In  colour  it  passes  from  white,  through 
various  shades  of  yellow  to  green  and  blue,  and  some  *i>e- 
cimens  |x)s»us*  a red  tint ; it  i*  usually  translucent,  but 
rarely  transparent.  From  the  analy»is  of  Gustav.  Rf>>e. 
apatite  appears  to  be  a compound  of  phospb.atc  of  lime  with 
fluoride  of  calcium,  in  which  iho  fluorine  is  more  or  less  re- 
placcfl  by  its  i*<;niorphous  element  chlorine,  lucoiutiui- 

tion  may  be  exprossod  by  3 (3  Ca  +Ph)  {Ca+FIt  Cl.). 

This  mineral  principally  oceure  in  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
is  found  in  the  tin  veins  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall, 
and  s1m>  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  also  Ix'cn 
ol>--crve<l  in  a massive  mineral  calUnl  phoephorite,  which 
appears  to  {x>**esA  a similar  chemical  constitution,  ond  has 
been  found  abundantly  in  beds  alternating  with  lim'^lono 
and  (luartz,  near  Iv^grnsan.  in  Estramaduru  in  Spain. 

AI’LO.ME.  [See  Garhrt.] 

APE,  {PiihFrtu.)  in  zoulogv',  a genus  of  quadrumanuus 
mammals,  which  closely  approaches  to  tlie  human  specii** 
in  anatomical  htruclure,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Tho 
wool  ope  MKuns  to  be  of  doubtful  origin : in  Gerroun  it  is 
ajff.  from  which  the  verb  afjfen  appears  to  have  come ; this 
is,  perhaps,  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  u/fe  coiui« 
from  ai'pen.  The  name  exists,  with  very  ulight  variation,  in 
all  tlie  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin  ; u*  upe  in  Eng- 
lish, ti^ff-  in  Ocmiaii,  nup  in  Dutch,  &c. ; tliese,  al^,  are  tlie 
only  Kurom'on  languages  whiHi  possess  origiuul  appropriate 
name*  to  tlbiinguisli  these  anitnaU  from  monkeys  in  geiieniL 
Our  own  language  is  even  moiv  copious  than  others  in 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  different  ciiaraclcrs  of  this  class 
of  animals : thus  we  say  that  an  uj>f  Is  a monkey  wiibuui  a 
tail,  and  a bal/tjon  a monkey  with  a short  tail,  reserving  the 
term  mmkey  more  particularly  for  those  spei’ies  w hich  have 
very  long  tails;  and  though  our  early  writers  use  these 
three  words  indmTiniiuately  us  synonyms,  and  apply  them 
indifferently  to  the  same  animal,  yet  the  significations  h«-ro 
given  have  generally  prevailed  since  tlic  time  of  Ray,  and 
are  now  exclusively  adopted.  It  must  l>e  cunro*s.<WHL,  how 
ever,  that  these  significations  are  cxlremciy  vague,  and 
certainly  do  not  express  the  zoolugiciU  relatam*  which  sub 
sist  botween  the  dilferent  sections  of  this  gmup  of  animals. 
Naturalists,  therefore,  being  under  the  necessity  either  of 
inventing  now  names,  or  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
old,  have,  in  the  present  insUncc.  preferred  the  latter,  and 
though  the  change  may  at  first  bo  disagreeable,  language 
and  science  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  its  adoption. 

According  to  its  modem  zoological  definition  then,  the 
genua  Ape,  or  Pitheeux,  comprises  those  quadrumanou* 
mammals  which  have  the  teeth  of  tho  same  number  and 
form  a*  in  man,  and  which  |xis.sesA  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  This  definition,  wliilst,  on  the  one  band,  it  ex- 
cludes certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  comprehend*, 
on  the  Ollier,  the  three  suhgencra  of  oraugs,  chimpanzees, 
and  gibbons,  which,  though  ('onsidereil  bv  many  good  zimiIo- 
gisU  aa  gcnerically  distinct,  yet  differ  from  one  unollior  by 
characters  too  slight  to  warrant  their  sepurutiuii.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  characters  wluch  the  apes  shore  in  common. 
They,  of  all  other  animabs,  approach  most  nearly  to  tlie 
human  species  in  orgauizatiou : indeed,  os  far  as  can  be 
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<ud{Twl  from  tho  yminp  jmJyecU  usually  lirought  to  Europe, 
thvir  most  essential  (Utferenre  in  thia  respect  ronsists  in 
ci>rtain  nuxliAcatioiis  of  the  extremities,  which  diminish  their 
power  of  walking  with  ease  on  a level  surface,  but  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  faculty  of  climbing 
and  grasping.  The  arms  are  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the 
grouTtcl  when  the  animals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; 
but  the  legs  themselves  are  scarcely  one  third  of  the  entire 
height.  The  legs,  moreover,  are  not  In  the  same  line  with 
the  thighs  ; the  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  feet  are 
articulated  at  the  ankle  in  such  a manner  that  their  solos 
turn  inwards  so  as  to  face  or  l>e  opjtosed  to  one  another. 
By  these  means  the  apes  are  onahU^  to  embrace  or  grasp 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  with  much  greater  force 
than  if  their  members  were'  constructe<l  like  our  own  : they 
thus  bect>mc  essentially  sylvan  nr  nrlHtreal  animals,  and 
never  voluntarily  ^lannon  the  forests,  where  they  find  at 
once  the  most  congenial  food  and  the  most  perfect  security. 

Their  whole  organization  peculiarly  adapts  the  a|)os  to 
these  hahits.  Besi<lcs  the  conformation  of  the  extremities 
just  noticcil,  the  fingers  ami  toes  arc  long,  flexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  thumb,  or  in- 
h^rior  finger,  is  completely  opjM>sablo  to  the  other  four,  as 
well  on  the  p*sterior  as  on  the  anterior  extremities ; thus, 
their  feet  and  hands  are  equally  formetl  for  prehension. 
Thev  arc  not  quadrnpoils.  ns  KulTon  has  justly  obscned,  hut 
quaArumana;  not  four-foolefl.  but  essentially  four-handed 
animals.  One  part  of  their  organization  renders  them  in- 
termediate lictwecn  the  hats  and  ordinary  mammals; 
another,  makes  (hem  the  eonnef'ting  link  between  man  and  , 
the  inferior  animals.  The  great  length  of  the  fingers  and 
anterior  extremities,  coroparcrl  with  those  Iwhind,  are  pro- 1 
cisely  what  we  observe  among  winginl  mammals,  only  that ' 
the  fingers  are  not  ronnected  by  a flying  membrnm* ; and 
their  economy  and  habitat  equally  corres|Mmd  with  this  in- 
termediate structure.  They  are  neither  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  the  generaUly  of  mammals,  nor  do 
they  possess  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  into  the  air, 
like  tfic  hats ; hut  tlwy  choose  a mid<llc  habitat,  the  forests, 
where  they  habitually  n>Kido.  and  where  they  move  al>out 
with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  can  only  bo  compared  to 
actual  flight.  On  the  othet  hand,  when  compellc<l  by  cir- 
cumstances to  traverse  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
pace,  properly  sjicnking,  is  neither  that  of  a bi])cd  nor  of  a 
quadruped  t they  do  not  walk  upright  like  a man,  nor  yet 
do  they  walk  upon  all  fours  like  the  lower  animals.  The 
great  length  of  their  arms  prevents  them  from  adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  progression  in  its  simple  form,  but 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  very  circumstance  in  another 
manner;  their  long  arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches, 
and  their  pace  U precisely  that  of  a lame  man  who  walks 
with  the  assistance  of  these  instruments.  From  the  oblique 
articulation  of  the  posterior  extremities,  they  rest  only 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  but*  the  wavering  equili- 
brium thus  occasioned  is  secure<l  by  the  long  fore-arms, 
which  can  easily  touch  the  ground  in  all  directions ; and, 
when  an  advance  is  to  bo  mailo,  it  is  accomplished  by  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  half-closed  fists,  and 
then  swinging  the  hinder  extnrmitics  forward,  precisely  like 
a man  on  crutches.  In  their  native  forests  the  extreme 
length  of  their  fore-arms  is  turned  to  the  greatest  uh-antago : 
here  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  rope  dancer's  balancing 
polo,  and  completely  secures  their  equilibrium  oven  with  the 
most  precarious  footing.  .Tims  it  is  that  travelli^  have 
seen  the  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from  side  to 
side,  with  the  most  graceful  and  easy  motions. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the  apes,  in 
whii’h  they  differ  from  most  other  quadrumana,  has  consi- 
derable inthicnee  upon  their  habits:  this  U the  entire  want 
of  a tail.  Though  the  presence  of  this  organ  docs  not 
always  indicate  a corresponding  function,  and  though  its 
absence  is  not  confined  to  this  group  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  yet  a long  tail  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
nearly  erect  motion  of  the  real  apes ; whiUt  its  use  is  in 
other  respects  superseded  by  the  length  of  the  fore-arms, 
which  supply  its  place  in  adjusting  the  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  the  only  function  which  tho  tail  performs  in  the 
common  monkeys.  But  another  character  of  still  greater 
importance  distinguishes  the  real  apes  from  the  rest  of  the 
quadrumana,  vij.,  the  want  of  cheek-pouches.  Thi^c  are 
sacks  or  cavities  in  the  cheeks,  which  oj^n  inside  the  mouth 
between  the  cheek  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  sen'e  to  hokl 
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anyexlra  provision  which  the  animal  may  not  at  the  moment 
ixHjuire.  The  Semnopilhoel  alone,  of  all  tho  other  monkeys 
of  tho  old  world,  resemhlo  the  apes  in  this  respect,  and 
hence  arise  some  of  the  mbst  striking  resemblances  %vhirh 
the  characters  and  habits  of  these  two  genera  pri'scnt.  In 
oiIkt  rt'spectjj  they  are  sufficiently  dislminiishefl  frtim  one 
another,  by  the  long  tails  of  the  Seranopithcri,  not  to  men- 
tion their  extremities  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  tho 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  ami  teeth.  Tlie  nature 
of  the  inlluence  which  the  possession  of  these  cheek-j>ouclurs 
exerts  upon  the  characters  and  economy  of  animals  will  bo 
explaimxl  under  the  articles  Monkey.  BAnooN,  &e. ; it  is 
here  sufficient  to  ohsen'c  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  opes. 
Another  character  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  known 
qundrumanes  of  the  old  continents,  is  found  in  some  species 
only  of  the  real  apes,  and  absent  in  others : this  is  the  pos- 
session of  callosities,  which  are  nakctl  <'allous  parts  of  tho 
buttocks,  upon  which  these  animals  sit.  when  fatigued  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  movements  which  they  habitually  ex- 
ecute. llliger  and  some  other  zoologists  have  conswlortNl 
thi.s  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
separation  of  the  a|)cs  into  two  distinct  genera,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence,  the  other  by  the  presence  of  cal- 
losities ; but  it  is  to  lie  obseired  that,  even  where  these 
organs  do  exist  in  the  apes,  it  is  always  in  a rudimentary 
form  ; they  are  never  developed  to  such  an  oxiont  as  to  in 
tlucm“e  the  habits  of  the  animals,  and  arc,  consequently, 
unfit  to  be  considered  os  generic  characters.  In  other 
respccLs.  except  in  these  diminutive  callositicB.  the  gihlwns 
do  not  differ  from  the  oranga  and  chimpanz'^c  : they  have 
the  same  system  of  dentition,  the  same  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  same  singular  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs ; 
their  manner  of  life  also  is  precisely  the  same  : both  equally 
take  tip  their  habitation  in  the  thickest  and  most  solitary 
forcsiH,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  live  up<m  the  same 
food. 

The  teeth  of  the  apes,  as  indceil  of  all  tho  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  arc  of  the  same  number  as  in  man  ; nor,  as 
far  as  tbo  incisors  and  molars  arc  ccnteemetl,  do  they  present 
any  difft'rcnre  in  form  ; but  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  tho  old  males,  tho  canines  are  develope<l  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  carnwora ; the  tusks  of 
the  full-grown  orang-outang  are  at  least  os  large  as  those 
of  the  lion,  and  are  roost  formidable  weapons.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  but  little  of  the  manners  of  these  animals 
in  their  adult  state;  but  this  circumstance  gives  us  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity 
ohscn'cd  in  the  young  individualn  usually  brought  into 
Europe  do  not  always  continue  to  characterize  them  in  their 
native  climates,  but  that  their  disposition  alters  in  pro|»rtinn 
to  the  development  of  their  muscular  force,  and  that  in  their 
adult  state  tl>ey  are  a.s  formidable  and  misc'hievous  as  the 
habuons  themselves.  In  all  other  respects  their  anatomical 
structure  so  closely  resembles  that  of  man,  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years,  and  from  such  trilling  discrepancies  as  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a small  intermaxillary  bone, 
of  a very  small  perforation  in  tho  vertebra  of  the  os  sacrum. 
&c.,  that  anatomists  have  ascertained  that  the  dissections  of 
Galen  were  perfontied  not  upon  the  human  subject,  but 
uiwn  the  roagot,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Rarbary 
ape  ; so  perfectly  conformable  are  his  descriptions  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame. 

The  characters  niid  habits  of  the  apes  present  differences 
which  will  bo  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  several  species. 
As  far.  however,  as  their  general  manners  have  been  ol> 
served,  they  appear  to  be  of  a grave  and  gentle  disposition, 
totally  free  from  that  petulance  and  mischievous  curiosity 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  monkeys,  properly  so 
called,  very  affectionate  towards  those  who  treat  them  kindly, 
solemn  and  deUberato  in  ail  their  actions,  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  intelligent,  seldom  move<l  to  violent  passion, 
but  peevish  and  fretful  when  crossed  or  disappointed.  They 
never  walk  on  two  legs  except  when  they  have  c>ccasion  Ic 
use  the  fore-hands  in  carrj’ing  something.  Nearly,  or  alto- 
gether deprived  of  callosities,  they  do  not  repose  in  thn 
manner  of  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams,  but  stretch 
themselves  on  their  sides,  like  human  l>einga,  and  5up|»ort 
their  heads  upon  their  hands,  or  by  some  other  means  sup- 
ply tho  use  of  a pillow. 

A remarkable  sing\darily  in  tho  organic  structure  of  ccr- 
bniii  siEJcies  of  ajws  has  lK*en  ohscniKl  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffies  and  M.  Uuvaucclle,  to  whose  researches  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra  w©  arc  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
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our  knowleJgo  reganling  Uie  giUtoru,  or  thal  section  of  the  j 
genus  which  appmarhes  the  lower  tribes  nf  monkeys  by  the  j 
possession  of  nulimentarv  calhwilie's.  It  «s)r)«jsis  in  the 
connexion  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  hunl  h inds, 
which  are  united  as  far  as  the  last  or  nad  joint,  and  are. 
consequently,  incapable  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 
The  R|ieeies  in  which  this  sinfnilariiy  was  first  obscrveil  has 
even  been  named  by  Sir  Stamfonl  Rallies  Simla  st/miac' 
ti/fa,  from  this  rircumstanre ; hut  if  the  oliM-Tinti-iii'  "f 
M.  Duvaucelle  arc  to  be  relied  on,  it  would  up|»ear.  thal  the 
conformation  U by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  species.  Ii 
was  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  thal  the  females  of  iiimt. 
if  not  of  all  the  {ribbons,  partake  of  the  saiiu*  structure.  ! 
whilst  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  male  of  the  .Siojiu  «//«.  ^ 
dartyla  alone.  Now  it  must  be  obscrxi^l  with  n'lranl  to  | 
this  opinion,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  l>o  well- 
hiunded.  that  liesidcs  the  physical  iinprolmbility  of  the  | 
mules  and  females  of  the  same  specie--  dilfenng  in  im*  | 
portant  a point  of  their  organic  structure,  u difference  of  | 
whieh  there  is  no  other  known  instance  throughout  the  en-  , 
tire  class  of  mammals.  M.  Duvauccll--  s opinion  am  >unt-(. 
after  alt.  to  a mere  conjecture,  since  he  inferH  the  identity  of 
the  species  to  which  he  attributes  this  sexual  dilferencc,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  procured  his  ^|>ocinlcns  ni 
tlw  same  time  and  in  the  nuighliourh  hi)  of  «>ne  another 
Tne  female  of  the  SiWa  lar,  also  descnluMl  by  the  areurite 
Daubenton.  and  supposed  by  MM.  Dovaucelie  and  Frede- 
rick Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  the  ounko  of  the  fonuer  natu- 
ralist, was  certainly  devoid  of  this  character,  expri-»sly  as- 
signcii  to  the  female  ounko,  and  differt'*!  in  nianv  4>t)ier  i 
respects,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  If.  therefon*.  wc  I 
admit  on  the  one  naml,  that  M.  Duvaiirelle's  oliM‘rvati<»n.s  i 
establish  the  existence  of  this  organic  singuKarity  in  other  I 
species  besides  the  Simla  fyn/iactyh.  it  np|H>ars  ]>rohab]e 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  gentieinan  wan  Ksl  into  oroir  | 
in  attributing  it  to  the  females  only,  fniiu  li.tving  tiHi  hastily 
considcreil  as  sexual  differences  mendy.  fh-linction-«  which 
are  in  reality  the  characters  of  different  -pccK-*.  Tlii-«  view 
strips  Uie  case  of  its  most  serious  diffi<nilt>i*H : for,  as  fur  us 
the  mere  union  of  the  Angers  is  coiK'i-nicd,  though  it  is 
certainly  a remarkable  circumstance  in  tlie  orgamzattun  of 
anirauU  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  os  the  apes,  that 
mo«li6cation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  aniin.iU.  I'lic 
gn-atcr  number  of  the  inursupiul  qiMdru|H‘ds  of  New  llol* 
land,  the  kanganxiw.  pottunKis,  koua-.  pUaUngers.  |H*tau- 
rists,  perameles,  and  phascolomes,  the  -aim-  form.t- 

tion.  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  enure  onk-r  of 
or  perching  birds  arc  principally  distingui-slicd  hy  the  same 
character.  In  no  known  instance,  howcM-r,  has  li  eu-r  been 
observed  to  mark  a sexual  distinction. 

1.  The  Chimpansee  (P.  troglfxiyl’ \mixi.)  is  that  spe- 
cies of  ape  usually  placed  next  to  man  m the  M-ale  uf  ani- 
mal existence;  though  Huron  C'u\ier  has  •'milc-^ted  it^  right 
to  occupy  this  rank  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang.  M ('u- 
Tier's  preference  of  the  latter  species  ari»e-i  simply  fri>tn  the 
greater  development  of  the  region  of  the  brain,  and  the 
comparative  height  of  the  forehead,  as  exhibited  in  the  very- 
young  individuals  usually  brought  to  tins  country  ; but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  these  marks  of  su|ierior  nieiit.il  )M>wcrs 
are  completely  obliterated  in  the  aduU  atiimul : ami  that,  in 
other  respects,  both  the  organic  structure  am!  inlclli-citiui 
capacity  uf  the  chimpanzee  appear  t<<  be  <>f  a higher  unh-r 
than  Ihuse  of  the  orang-outang.  Th*-  .Vlrimn  specie'^,  for 
instance,  has  nearly  the  same  proportmti  Ik-Iwi-cii  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities  that  is  exliibited  in  mankind; 
nor  has  it  the  deformed  neck  and  high  slmiiUlers  of  its 
Indian  congener.  These  circumstances  prolnibly  produce 
a greater  facility  of  walking  upright,  as  this  species  is  com- 
monly repo-rted  to  do,  and  which  is  ^eafly  imp<'dcd.  by  the 
long  and  disproportionate  arms  of  the  orang-outang.  Hut 
no  adult  specimens  of  these  animals  have  ever  liern  hmught 
alive  to  Europe;  they  ore  very  seldom  met  with  even  in 
their  native  forests;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  full 
grown  chimpanzee  exists  in  any  museum.  Our  informa- 
tion is.  consequently,  derived  either  from  the  ubserrulion  of 
♦ cry  voung  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellers  often 
detailed  at  second  hand,  and,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  with 
eaution. 

The  head  of  the  chimpanzee,  even  in  the  young  individual, 
is  fattened  above,  with  a retiring  furchead  and  a prominent 
bony  ridge  or  crc»!  o\er  the  eyebrows.  In  this  respect  it  is 
•certainly  infmor  to  tbc  young  orang-outang,  which  exhibits 
a r.-markablo  elevation  of  forehead  and  a rotundity  of  the 
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cntiiium  much  greater  Ilian  even  m the  human  infant,  but 
it>  im-ntul  rapui-itv  d-s-s  not  correnpond  with  lh<*se  external 
apiH-amiux‘4.  and  the  great  tleudopiucnl  of  tlie  fane  and 
inu/zlc  degraih-  it  to  a clo-c  anproximation  with  the  lower 
aimiiaU.  The  fare  of  the  rbimpanz^e.  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  rclnlivcly  mon-  prolonged,  in  pn»porti«»n  to  the  capaerty 
• iftlic  cmnimti.  than  that  of  the  human  subject:  the  propor- 
timit  >>r  iiH  ditl'cn-nt  parts  also  more  closely  assimilate  it  to 
the  human  fire,  and  the  mouth,  even  in  the  adult  animal, 
appeal's  io  want  the  enormous  canine  teeth  which  cbarac- 
len/e  the  Indian  s|H-eies.  The  mouth  iUelfis  wkle.  the  oars 
reiiiurkahly  large,  the  nosc  Hat,  and  the  arms  and  legs  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  man  ; the  fure-Ongera  not 
<|uitc  touching  the  knees  wlien  tbc  animal  stands  upright. 
In  the  orang  mitnng  they  nearly  touch  the  ground,  in 
similar  eirrumsiaiici-s,  and  tlic  oarx  of  tho  latter  speciea  arc 
rein.irkahle  tbr  their  very  small  nizo  and  defurro^  appea:^ 
anee.  Tin-  ImkIv  of  the  chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long. 
eiKir-<e,  hlm-k  h,nr.  thickest  on  the  head,  shoulders,  ai^ 
lack,  hut  thinly  funiished  un  the  breast  and  belly  : the  fare 
IS  of  n dark  brown  cidour.  and.  like  the  ears,  naked:  the 
( liiH.*ks,  however,  are  futnished  with  long  black  whiskers. 
Fitiallv.  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  is  long  and  directed  back 
towanis  the  elbows,  meeting  (hut  of  the  arms  which  is 
directed  downwards  in  the  usual  manner,  and  forrahtg  a 
small  ruif  alniut  the  joint. 

African  travellers  assure  us  that  the  adult  ehimnani^ 
attains  (he  onlinnry  stature  of  man.  and  is  endoweo  with 
a drgrei'  of  intelligence  much  superior  Io  other  qoadru- 
mana.  It  inhabits  the  countries  from  Hiena  Lt^ne  to 
the  Miuthern  conAnes  of  Angola,  perhaps  even  from  the 
Gambia  to  Cape  Negro.  Chimpanzee  is  said  to  be  its 
name  about  Sierra  Lranc.  but  farther  south  it  is  called 
•millen  and  pougu,  acrurdiiig  to  Battel  and  Bosnsan.  Bu^ 
fon  and  his  copiers  bare  strangely  conftmndcd  the 
habits,  and  even  (he  external  form  and  description  of  the 
mandril,  a large  species  of  baboon  inhabiting  the  same 
countries,  and  calM  mandril,  barns,  &c.,  hy  the  natives* 
with  those  of  the  chimpanzi^o.  It  is  of  importance  to  bear 
this  circumstance  in  mind,  in  reading  rommoo  works  on 
natural  history,  as  nothing  is  more  prodnetive  of  error  thns 
the  confostuD  thus  introduced  into  tne  bistorv  of  lodiviniinl 
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ipeciei,  br  forming  a purelj  fictitious  bcin((,  out  of  (wo  or 
more  really  natural  animals.  Linntmis  upon  this,  as  on  all 
other  subjects.  jud(?cd  with  (^'atcr  accuracy  than  BufTun  ; 
yet  the  great  author  of  thu  Systema  !>faiura,  with  all  the 
profimnd  knowledge,  acuteness,  and  calm  unbiassed  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  long 
hesitated  whether  to  consider  the  chimpansie  os  a second 
species  of  the  genus  Aomo,  or  the  first  among  the  apes.  It 
was  only,  indc^,  in  bis  last  edition  that  Linnmus  finally 
adopted  tno  latter  opinion,  and  learned  to  consider  this 
extraordinary  animal  as  gcnerically  distinct  from  man 
himself.  That  the  stories  of  the  pygmies,  cynoccphali.  and 
other  strange  and  deformed  people,  supposcu  by  the  antienis 
to  inhabit  ditfurent  parts  of  Africa,  arose  from  vague  reports 
of  difierent  species  of  apes  and  monkevs.  appears  to  be  highly 
probable;  but  the  term  troglodytes,  wliich  some  authors  have 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  animal  at  present  under  considera- 
tion. denoted  in  reality  a race  of  barbarians,  as  is  well  known 
to  tho.se  who  interest  themselves  in  antient  geography.  [Sue 
TaooLonYT*.] 

All  travellers  agree  in  assuring  us,  that,  in  a state  of  na- 
ture. thu  adult  chtmpanxe^s  live  in  society  in  the  woods, 
where  they  construct  huts  to  protect  themselves  against  i 
Uie  sun  and  the  tropical  rains,  by  intertwining  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trcc.s;  tliat  they  walk  upright,  arm  them- 
selves with  clubs,  and  unite  to  defend  tneroaelves  against  , 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  compelling  the  elephant  himself  , 
to  abandon  the  (bsiricts  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  men  to  enter  these  forests,  unless  in  companies 
and  well  armed  ; women,  in  particular,  arc  oAcn  said  to  lie 
carrieil  away  by  these  animals,  and  one  negress  is  reported  to 
have  lived  among  them  for  the  space  of  th^ce  years,  during 
which  time  they  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness,  but 
always  preventca  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  escape.  \Vhen 
the  negroes  leave  a fire  in  the  woods,  it  is  said  that  tho 
chimpanzees  will  gather  round  and  warm  thctiisehes  at  tho 
blaze,  but  they  have  not  sufiicient  intelligence  to  keep  it 
alive  by  fresh  supplies  of  fuel. 

Tlie  chinipanzf'cs  generally  brought  to  Europe,  and  whose 
manners  have  been  olmerved  by  naturalists,  were  all  of  im- 
mature age.  A specimen  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  company  with  a young  orang- 
outang of  al/uut  the  same  age.  afiorded  a very  favourable 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  form  and  habit.s  of  these  two 
animals.  The  rbimputizi^e,  though  in  a detaining  state  of 
healtl).  and  rendemd  peevish  and  irritable  by  bodily  suffer- 
ing, exhibited  much  superior  marks  of  intelligence  to  his 
(N)mpanion ; he  was  active,  quick,  and  ubsenrant  of  every- 
thing that  passed  around  him  ; no  new  visiter  entered  the 
R{)artment  m which  he  was  kept,  and  no  old  one  left  it, 
without  attracting  his  attention.  Tho  orang-outang,  on  tho 
contrary,  exhibited  a melancholy  and  a disreganl  of  passing 
u'cunreuces  ulmoNt  amounting  to  apathy ; and  though  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health,  was  evidently  much  inferior 
to  her  coinpunion  in  quickness  and  ubservation.  On  one 
occxsiun.  when  these  uiiimaU  were  dining  off  potatoes  and 
boiled  chicken,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with  a large  party 
of  visiters,  tlie  orang-outang  allowed  her  plate  to  bo  taken 
aw.iy,  without  exhibiting  the  Iciut  apparent  concern : not  so, 
however,  the  ehiinponz^e;  we  took  advantage  uf  an  oppor- 
tunity. whilst  his  head  was  turned  to  ob^rve  a person 
coming  in.  to  secrete  his  plate  also : for  a few  seconds  ho 
looked  round  to  see  what  hod  become  uf  it,  but  not  finding 
it,  began  to  pout  and  fret  exactly  like  a spoiled  child,  ana 

ferceiving  a young  lady,  who  happened  to  m standing  near 
im  laughing,  or,  perhaps,  suspecting  her  to  be  the  delin- 
quent, he  flew  at  her  in  the  greatest  rage,  and  would 
have  probably  bitten  her  had  she  not  got  beyond  his  reach. 
Upon  having  his  plate  restored,  he  took  cure  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  tho  joke  by  holding  it  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fed  himself  with  the  other. 

2.  The  Orong-Oo/an^  (f*.  Suiynit,  Lin.),  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  apes,  is  a native  of  the  roost  remote 
and  unfrequented  forests  in  the  interior  of  Borneo.  Jav*a, 
and  Sumatra;  perhaps  also  of  tho  southern  provinces  of 
Cliiiia  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  but  the  authorities  upon 
which  these  latter  nabitats  rest,  are  by  no  means  unques- 
tionable. Though  exhibiting  in  early  youth  a rotundity  of 
the  cranium  and  a height  oi  forehead  altogether  peculiar, 
and  aoeompahied,  at  the  same  time,  with  a gentleness  of 
disposition  and  gravity  of  manners  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  petulant  and  irascible  temper  of  the  lower  orders  of 
quadrumanous  mammaU,  the  orang-outang  iu  its  adult  state 
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is  even  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  its  retiring  forehead, 
the  great  development  of  tho  superorbital  and  occipital 
crests,  the  proroinenre  of  its  jaws,  the  remarkable  sizo  of 
its  canine  tMth,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  skull,  which  from 
the  globular  shape  of  tho  human  bead,  as  it  appears  in  the 
young  sperimen,  assumes  all  the  forms  and  characters  be- 
longing to  that  of  a large  carnivorous  aiiimal.  The  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  thus  presented  in  the  furm  of  the  skull,  at 
different  epochs  of  the  same  animal's  life,  were  long  consi- 
dered as  the  characters  of  distinct  sp^es ; nor  was  it  till  in- 
termediate forms  were  obtained,  exhibiting  in  some  degree 
the  peculiarities  of  both  extremes,  that  tliey  were  finally  re- 
cognised as  distinguishing  different  periods  of  growth  only. 

1110X0  characters  of  the  adult  animal,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
proportionate length  uf  the  arms,  the  short,  thick  neck,  de- 
formed by  two  large  membranous  sacks,  which  give  a pecu- 
liarly shrill  and  hollow  tone  to  the  animal's  voice,  and  other 
details  of  its  general  organisation,  debase  the  orang-outang 
in  tho  scale  of  existence  when  compared  witli  the  chimpanzee. 
The  great  length  of  the  arms  is  certainly  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  about  this  animal,  more  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  shortness  of  the  body  and  legs : when  standing 
perfectly  upright,  the  fingers  can  almost  touch  the  ground, 
and  hence  it  arises  that  the  biped  station  is  by  no  means  so 
convenient  for  this  species  as  for  the  chimpanzee.  It  U 
seldom,  therefore,  that  the  orang-outang  attempts  to  walk 
on  the  bind  feet  alone;  but  when  it  does,  the  bands  are  in- 
variably employed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  its  totterin|( 
equilibrium,  touching  the  ground  lightly  on  each  side  as  it 
procee<ls,  and  by  this  meant  recovering  the  lost  balance  of 
the  body.  Like  the  chimpanz^,  this  species  is  destitute  of 
callosities ; the  muzzle  is  cunsiderablr  prolonged,  the  mouth 
largo  and  ill  formed,  the  lips  thin  and  protuberant,  the  chin 
almost  wanting,  the  ears  remarkably  small,  and  the  nose 
so  flat  as  to  be  recognise^l  only  by  the  nostrils.  The  face, 
ears,  and  bands  are  naked,  and  of  a reddish  brkk  colour ; 
the  fore  parts  of  the  body  also  are  but  thinly  covered  with 
hair;  but  the  head,  shoulders,  back,  and  extremities  are  very 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hair  cf  a dark  vinous  red  colour, 
direi'ted  forwards  on  the  crown  of  the  bead,  and  upwards 
towards  tho  elbows  on  the  fore  arms.  The  nails  of  the  hind 
thumbs  are  sometimes  wanting  in  young  individuals  of  this 
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Ppcrtcs,  liut  the  character  is  by  no  means  general,  much 
less  universal,  nor  is  it  a specific  dbttinction,  as  some  writers 
wonltl  hove  us  believe. 

The  relations  which  Kumpeans  have  maintained  with 
India,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  fit'teenth  rentur)',  have 
aflbrdcd  frequent  opportunities  fur  observing  this  oniuial, 
and  many  young  specimens  have  been  at  diflerent  times  in- 
troduced into  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal.  In 
youth  it  U prinripolty  remarkable  fur  its  gentle  and  uffec- 
iionalo  disposition,  but  the  cold  and  moist  cbaraclur  of  our 
northern  climates  always  prevents  the  development  of  its 
faculties,  and  terminates  its  life  in  a very  few  months.  The 
following  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a specimen, 
observed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  Java,  exhibits  the  animal 
in  more  favourable,  because  more  natural,  circumstances. 

' Whilst  in  Java,'  says  Dr.  Abel.  M>o  lodged  in  a lai^e 
tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a bed  by  in- 
tertwining the  small  branches  and  covering  them  with 
leaves.  During  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyond  his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under,  and 
when  be  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a 
shore  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at  sun-set,  or 
sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed;  and  rose  with  the  sun  and 
visited  those  from  whom  bo  habitually  received  food.  On 
boanl  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mastdicad,  after 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a sail.  Sometimes  I pre-occupied 
bis  l>e<l,  and  icase<l  him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these 
occasions,  he  would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  under 
me.  or  force  me  to  quit  it,  and  woulu  not  rest  (ill  I had  re- 
signed it.  If  all  the  sails  hapiicned  to  bo  set,  ho  would  hunt 
about  Ipr  some  other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the 
sailoi's' jackets,  or  empty  a hammock  of  its  blankets,  llis 
favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  climbing  oi'er  the  roofs  of  houses  ; on 
board,  in  hanging  bv  the  ropes,  or  romping  with  the  boys  of 
the  ship.  Ho  would  entice  them  to  play  by  striking  tlicm 
writh  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  then  boumling  from  them, 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  him  and  engage  in  a muck 
s^'uflle.  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  lie  took  little 
r.iitino  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the 
ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to  throw  a small 
cage  containing  three  of  tnem  overboard ; but  1 had  reason 
to  believe  that  ho  was  not  so  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  from  observation.  On  one  occasion  1 observed 
him,  lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a sail,  con- 
templating with  great  gravity  the  gorobols  of  a young 
mrinkey  which  was  bounding  over  him  : al  length,  he  caught 
him  by  the  tail  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  his  covering. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  confinement,  and  broke 
from  him.  but  again  renewed  its  gambuls,  and  though  fru- 
aucntly  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however, 
□id  not  seem  to  be  th^  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescended  to  romp  with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evidently  a great 
predilection  for  his  company,  for  whenever  they  broke  loose, 
thev  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place. 

*^ut  though  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated 
the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  committed  an  act  which,  in  a rational 
being,  would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempteil  to  take 
it.  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  Airtously  about  tlie 
rapes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ; if  again  re- 
fused. ho  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon 
the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams,  and  then, 
luddenlv  starting  up.  rush  furiouslv  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  tlmught 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea;  but,  on  scarcliing, 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains.’ 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  adult  orang-outang  has  come 
under  the  obsen'atiun  of  Europeans.  An  interesting  paper, 
relative  to  the  capture  of  an  individual  seven  feet  high, 
likewit,e  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  is  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Atiatic  Reiettrche*.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a merchant  ship,  at  a 
place  cal1e<l  Ramboon,  on  tlie  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
on  a spot  where  there  were  but  few  trees  or  much  cultivated 
ground.  It  was  evident  that  ho  had  come  from  a distance, 
for  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  the 
natixes  were  unacquainted  with  him.  On  the  approach  of 
tho  bunt'll  crew,  he  came  down  from  the  tree  in  which  he 
wus  discovered,  and  made  fur  a clump  at  some  distance,  ex- 
hibiUDg,  M ho  moved,  the  appoaraoco  of  a tail  maa-Uku 


figure,  covereil  with  shining  blown  hair,  walking  erect  with 
0 waddling  gait,  but  soiuctime.s  arcclcrating  his  motion  with 
his  hands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  forward  l>y 
the  hough  of  a tree.  His  motion  on  the  ground  was  evi- 
dently nut  his  natural  mode  of  pn'gression,  for  even  when 
assisted  by  his  hands  or  a stick  it  was  slow  and  vacillating ; 
it  was  necessary  to  sec  him  amongst  the  trees  to  estimat* 
Ins  strength  and  agility.  *On  being  driven  to  a small 
clump,’  says  Dr.  Abel,  ‘lie  gained  by  one  spring  a very  lofty 
branch,  and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  anotlier  with  tho 
swiftness  of  a common  monkey,  bis  progress  being  as  rapid 
OS  that  of  a swift  horse.  After  receiving  fi\e  balls,  his  ex- 
ertions relaxed,  and  reclining  cxhausteil  against  a branch, 
he  vomited  a quantity  of  blood.  Tlie  ammunition  of  the 
hunters  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
fell  tho  tree  in  order  to  obtain  him,  but  what  was  their  sur- 
prise, to  see  him,  as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  his  retreat  to 
another,  with  seemingly  undiininisbed  vigour ! In  fact,  they 
were  conipcUed  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  before  they  could 
force  him  to  combat  hU  enemies  on  the  ground,  and  wheo 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a dying  state, 
he  seized  a speur  made  of  a stipple  wood,  which  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it  like 
a ived.  It  was  stated  by  those  who  aided  in  his  death,  that 
tho  human-like  expression  of  bis  countenance,  and  hu 
piteous  manner  of  placing  hU  hands  over  his  wounds,  dis- 
trcsM.*d  their  feelings  so  os  almost  to  mako  them  ouestion 
the  nature  of  the  act  they  were  committing.  Ho  was  seven 
feet  high,  with  a brood  expanded  chest,  and  narrow  waist. 
His  chin  was  fringed  with  a beard  that  curled  neatly  on 
each  side,  and  formed  an  ornamental  rather  than  a frightful 
appendage  to  bis  visage.  H is  arms  w ere  l«xig  ev'en  in  pro- 
portion to  his  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter.  Upon 
the  whole,'  adds  his  biographer,  * he  w*as  a wonderful  beast 
to  behold,  and  there  wo.s  inure  klmut  him  to  excite  amazo- 
meiit  than  fear.  His  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  and  lits 
whole  appearance  showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  strength.’ 


[Tlie  Siaaiaa{.] 


3.  The  Sutmang  (P.  *yiuiarluiu9.  Raffles)  is  an  interesting 
opetdes  of  ape  discovered  in  Suroulm  by  tlie  combined  re- 
searches of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the  French 
naturalists,  Diard  and  Duvuucellc.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
sulnlivision  of  gibbons,  or  apes  distinguishcU  by  (he  posses- 
sion of  small  nidirnentary  callosities,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  its  intellectual  acquirements,  is  considerably 
inferior  in  the  scale  of  natural  beings  to  the  chimpans^ 
aad  oraiig-outang.  Its  skuU  u >m»U  ud  iu 
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face  naked  and  black,  a few  red  hairs  only  marking  the 
forehead  and  chin  ; the  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  Urge  pro- 
jecting brows;  tho  nose  broad  and  tlat,  with  wide  open 
nostrils ; the  mouth  opens  almost  to  the  articulation  of  the 
jaws : tlie  cheeks  aro  sunk  under  high  cheek-bones,  and 
tho  chin  almost  rudimentar}'.  The  hair  over  the  whole 
body  is  extremelv  thick,  long,  and  of  a glossy  block  coloiir, 
much  closer  on  tne  shouldere,  back,  and  limlM,  than  on  the 
belly,  which,  particularly  in  the  Aunales.  is  nearly  naked. 
The  scrotum  of  tho  males,  also,  is  funiished  with  a tuU  of 
vur)'  long  straight  hair,  which  descends  to  the  knee,  and 
readily  distinguishes  this  sex  from  the  females,  which,  on 
the  other  hood,  are  easily  rccognUod  by  their  naked  breasts 
and  bellies,  and  prominent  mammon  terminated  by  large 
nipples.  The  ears  arc  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  : they  are  naked,  and,  like  all  the  other  naked  parts, 
of  a deep  black  colour.  Beneath  tho  chin  there  is  a large 
bare  sack,  of  a lax  and  oily  appearance,  which  is  distends 
with  uir  when  the  animal  cries,  and  in  that  state  resembles 
an  ononnuus  goitre.  It  U in  all  res(>ccts  similar  to  that 
already  descrilHsl  in  the  orang-outang,  and  undoubtedly 
assists  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the  voice,  and  producing 
those  astounding  cries,  which,  accunling  to  M.  Duvaucellc's 
account,  may  bo  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  mites. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  these  two  species  re- 
semble one  another.  The  siamang,  like  the  orang-outang, 
has  tho  hair  ot  the  head  directed  forwards  so  as  to  shade  tho 
forehead,  as  in  the  human  species,  and  that  of  tho  fore-arm 
directed  upwards  towards  the  elbow  : where,  encountering 
Uie  hair  of  the  humerus,  which  grows  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, it  forms  a prominent  ruff.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  organixation  of  this  species,  consists  in  the  union 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
from  which  it  derives  its  specific  appellation  of  st/ruiiirlyliu, 
and  which,  boingconnected  together  as  far  as  the  nail-joint, 
arc  altogctlier  destitute  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 

The  habits  and  character  of  the  siamang  aro  so  vividly 
painted  by  M.  Duvaurelle,  from  observations  made  upon 
thiH  nnimal  in  his  native  forests  of  Sumatra,  that  we  cannot 

better  than  translate  his  account  as  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  M.  K.  Cuvier.  ' This  species,’  says  M.  DuvauccHe, 

' is  very  common  in  our  forests  (those,  namely,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benroulen,  in  Sumatra),  and  I have  had 
frt'quoni  opportunities  of  observing  it  as  well  in  its  wild 
state,  as  in  l^ndage.  The  siamangs  generally  assemble  in 
numerous  troops,  conductetl,  it  is  said,  by  a chief,  whom  the 
Malays  believe  to  Iw  invulnerable,  probably  because  ho  is 
more  agile,  powerful,  and  didk-ult  to  attain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  united,  they  salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with 
the  most  terrific  cries,  which  may  be  heunl  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  and  which,  when  near,  stun,  when  they  do 
not  frighten : this  is  the  morning  call  of  the  niountuiu 
Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  it  is  a most  iiisupportablo  annoyance.  By  way 
of  compensation,  they  keep  a profound  silence  during  the 
day,  unless  when  interruple<l  in  their  repf»c  or  their  sleep. 
These  animals  are  slow  and  heavy  in  their  gait ; they  want 
confidence  when  they  climb,  and  agility  when  they  leap,  so 
that  they  may  \tc  easily  caught,  when  they  can  l»e  surprised. 
But  nature,  in  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  readily 
escaping  danger,  has  endowed  them  with  a vigilance  which 
rarely  fails  them  ; and  if  they  hear  a noise  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  fright  seizes 
them,  and  they  immediately  take  flight.  When  surprised 
on  the  ground,  however,  they  may  be  caplureil  without 
resistance,  eitlicr  overwhelmed  with  fear,  or  conscious  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping.  At 
first,  indeed,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  their  pursuers  by 
flight,  and  it  is  then  that  their  roal-address  in  this  exercise 
becomes  most  apparent.  Their  body,  too  tall  and  heavy  for 
their  short  slender  thighs,  inclines  forward,  and  availing 
themselves  of  their  long  arms  as  crutches,  they  thus  ad- 
vance by  jerks,  which  resemble  the  hobbling  of  a lame  man, 
whom  fear  compels  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort. 

* Uowever  numerous  the  troop  may  be,  if  one  is  wounded 
|t  is  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rest,  unless  indeed  it 
"Appen  to  bo  a young  one ; then  the  mother,  who  cither 
carries  it,  or  follows  close  behind,  stops,  falls  with  it,  and 
uUcmig  the  most  frightful  cries,  precipitates  herself  upon 
die  common  enemy  with  open  mouth  and  arms  extenued. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  these  animals  are  not  made  for  com- 
V*’-  know  how  to  deal  nor  hi  shun  a blow. 

X^or  U ihatr  maternal  affection  duiplaycU  only  iu  moments 


of  danger:  the  care  which  the  females  bestow  upon  their 
offspring  is  so  tender,  and  even  refined,  that  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  a rational 
rather  than  on  instinctive  process.  It  is  a curious  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  which  a little  precaution  has  sometimes 
enabled  me  to  witness,  to  sec  these  females  carry  their  young 
to  the  river,  wash  their  faces  in  spile  of  their  outcries,  wipe 
and  dry  them,  and  altogetlier  bestow  u|)on  tlieir  cleanliness, 
a lime  and  attention  ihat,  in  many  rases,  tlio  children  of 
our  own  species  might  well  envy.  The  Malays  related  a 
fact  to  me,  which  I doubted  at  first,  but  which  1 believe  to 
bo  m a great  measure  confirmed  by  my  own  subsequent 
observations : it  is,  that  the  young  siamangs,  whilst  yet  too 
weak  to  go  alone,  are  always  carried  by  individuals  of  their 
own  sex,  by  their  fathers  if  they  are  males,  and  by  their 
motliors  if  females.  I have  also  been  assured  that  these 
animals  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the  tiger,  from  the 
same  species  of  fascination  which  serpents  are  related  to 
exercise  over  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animaU. 

' Servitude,  however  long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in 
modifying  the  characteristic  defects  of  this  ape,  his  stupidity, 
his  sluggishness,  and  his  awkwardness.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  days  suliico  to  make  him  as  gentle  and  contented,  as  ho 
was  before  vrild  and  distrustful;  but,  constitutionally  timid, 
he  never  acquires  tho  familiarity  of  other  a|>es.  and  even  liis 
submission  appears  to  be  rather  tho  result  of  extreme  apathy, 
than  of  any  uegree  of  confidence  or  affection.  Ue  is  almost 
equally  insensible  to  good  or  bud  treatment ; gratitude  and 
revenge  aro  sentiments  equally  strange  to  him.  All  his 
senses  are  dull  and  imperfect;  if  he  rcganls  an  object,  it  is 
manifestly  without  any  intention — if  he  touches  it.  it  is  in- 
voluntarily. In  a wood,  the  siamang  exhibits  an  absence  uf 
all  intellectual  faculty;  and  if  animals  were  to  be  classed 
according  to  their  menial  capacities,  he  would  certainly 
occupy  a very  inferior  station.  Most  commonly  squalled 
on  his  hams,  with  his  long  arms  twined  round  nim,  and  his 
head  cunccaleil  between  his  Ibgs,  a iHmilion  which  he  also 
occupies  whilst  sleeping,  he  is  seldom  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  nor  does  he  break  silence,  unless  at  intervals  to 
utter  a disagiecablo  cry,  which  in  sound  approaches  to  that 
of  a turkey-cock,  but  which  appears  to  be  expressive  of  no 
•enlimeiit,  nor  to  declare  any  want,  and  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing : hunger  itself  is  insufticient  to  excite,  or 
divest  him  of  liis  natural  lethargy  ; ho  takes  his  food  with 
indifference,  carries  it  to  his  mouth  without  avidity,  and  sees 
himself  deprived  of  it  without  testify  ing  cither  surprise  or 
resentment.' 

4.  Tlie  fVoutrou  (P.  afpHs,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a bluish-black 
face,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  in  tho  female : the  eyes 
are  approximated,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  owing  to 
the  pruminciU  brows  which  surmount  them  ; llicrc  is  srarcely 
any  forehead ; the  nose  is  not  altogether  so  flat  as  <n  the 
siamang,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  large  lateral  slits;  tho 
chin  is  provided  witli  a few  hairs  by  way  of  beard,  and  the 
ears  are  almost  concealed  by  long  white  whiskers,  which, 
uniting  into  a narrow  band,  crass  the  forehead  immediately 
over  the  eyebrows.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a precise  idea  of 
the  colours  uf  this  animal,  particularly  us  they  are  hablo  to 
considerable  variation  on  account  of  age  and  sex.  Tho  fur 
itself  is  of  a .softer  and  more  woolly  qualify  than  in  the  other 
sptwics:  it  is  of  a very  dark  brown  colour  on  the  head, 
breast,  belly,  ond  inner  surface  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  be- 
comes insensibly  lighter  on  the  iiuck  and  shoulders,  and 
finally  assumes  a blond  hue  almost  while,  on  the  loins  and 
hips.  Tlie  posterior  face  of  tho  thighs  is  a mixture  of  brown, 
white,  and  red ; and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fool  are 
very  dark  brown,  like  the  belly.  Tlie  female  is  not  so  hairy 
in  front  as  the  mule,  her  eyebrows  are  less  prominent,  and 
her  whiskers  tniallcr.  Tlie  young  are  of  a uniform  straw 
colour.  It  is  likewise  to  M.  Duvaucelle  that  wo  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  fur  the  only  accmuit 
which  we  possess  of  its  habits  and  economy.  U inhabits 
the  same  countries  and  locaUlies  as  the  siamang,  but  is  less 
froc)^uently  socn,  as  its  surprising  agility  enables  it  easily  to 
elude  observation  or  escape  pursuit. 

* These  a|ies,‘  says  M.  Duvaucelle,  * which  live  more  fto 
quently  isolated  in  couples  than  in  families,  are  the  most 
rare  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolun. 
Very  different  from  the  siumniig  in  its  surprising  agility,  the 
wouwuu  escapes  like  a bird,  and  like  it  can  only  be  skol 
flying : scarcely  has  it  perceived  the  appearance  of  danger 
when  it  is  already  fiir  distant.  Climbing  rapidly  4o  the  tops 
of  the  ticesj  it  then  80Ut»  tbo  iuo&t  b(UKbe»i  and 
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k«lancmK  it«olf  two  or  three  times  to  secure  its  equipoiito,  it 
thus  sprin|?8  successively,  without  effort  as  without  fatigue, 
to  the  distance  of  forty  feet  ami  upwards.  Aa  a domestic  ani* 
mal.  the  wouwou  exhibits  no  extraordinary  faculty.  It  is  less 
clumsy  than  tho  siumung,  its  moveiuents  are  more  prompt 
ami  croeeful,  but  its  manners  arc  less  lively  tban  tnosc  of 
the  monkey  tribes  in  general:  looking  merely  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  its  long  slender  anns  and  short  bandy  legs,  one 
would  be  far  from  supposing  that  its  muwles  were  so 
vigorous  and  its  address  so  surprising.  Nature,  however, 
has  not  liestowed  u^>on  it  a largo  portion  of  intelligence  ; in 
this  particular  it  is  in  no  way  supenor  to  the  siatnang : both 
species  arc  equally  deprived  of  that  high  and  expanded  fore- 
head, which  indicates  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  coincidence  between  them. 
WIint  I have  rnyxolf  seen,  however,  ounvinccs  me  that  the 
wuuwou  is  susceptible  of  a certain  education  . it  has  nut  the 
imperturbable  aixithy  of  the  siamang ; it  may  b<!  frighteacd 
or  pleased ; it  flies  from  danger,  and  is  sensible  of  good 
treatment ; it  is  gluttonous,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay.  Tliough  deprived  of  the  guttural  sack  so  remark- 
able in  the  siamang,  its  cry  is  very  nearly  the  same ; so  that 
it  would  appear  that  this  or^an  does  not  produce  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  sound  usually  attributed  to  it,  or  else,  that 
it  must  be  replaced  in  the  wouwou  by  some  analogous  for- 
mation.* 

Tlic  height  of  the  adult  wouwou,  measured  from  the  sole 
of  the  fjot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  two  feel  seven  or 
eight  inches ; when  standing  in  an  upright  posture,  its  fore- 
arms  nearly  touch  the  ground;  tho  thumbs  of  the  hands 
are  very  short,  but  those  of  tho  feet  are  long  in  proportion, 
and  capable  of  being  completely  opposed  to  the  other  toes  : 
it  has  small  naked  callosities,  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail  and 
check  p>}uchcs,  and  in  other  respects  perfbctly  resembles  the 
cnnitmm  apes  of  the  gibbon  family.  Tlte  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male : it  is  known  by  different  names  in 
Sumatra;  that  of  wouwou  U the  most  common  and  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  Otinko  (P.  Rafflrsii,  Gcoff.i  is  another  species  div  | 
covered,  like  the  siamang  and  wouwou,  during  the  expedi-  ^ 
tion  of  Sir  Stamford  Ratlles  and  MM,  Uiard  and  Duvauccllo  I 
into  the  unexplored  forests  of  tho  interior  of  Sumatra,  and  I 
named  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  after  the  first  of  these  ^ 
distinguished  xoologists.  This  animal,  which  is  called  ounko  ^ 
by  the  Malays  of  Padang,  nppe^ars  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ; since,  during  fift^n  months’  residence  on  the  island, 
tile  French  naturalists  above  iiametl  never  had  reason  to 
suspect  its  existence,  though  they  had  penetrated  tho  woods 
in  all  directions  fur  tho  express  purpose  of  investigoting  its 
zoolog)’.  It  was  only  a short  time  previous  to  their  departure 
that  they  made  the  discovery;  and  os  they  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  manners,  we  are,  conseviuently,  d<y 
prived  of  those  interesting  details  which  have  been  furnished 
regarding  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  species  last  de- 
scribed. 

The  size  of  the  ounVo  is  a little  less  than  that  of  the  wou- 
wou. to  which  it  l»cars  so  close  a resemblance  in  form  and 
projxirtions,  that  these  two  species  arc  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  tho  difference  of  their  colours.  That  of  the 
ounko  is  in  general  black,  h^ss  deep  and  brilliant  indeed 
than  that  of  the  siamang,  and  in  some  deg^  resembling 
tlic  fur  of  the  wouwou  in  its  length  and  thickness,  and  in 
the  brown  shade  which  it  assumes  in  certain  lights,  particu- 
larly on  the  loins,  which  arc  a uniform  dark  brown.  It  ftir- 
thef  resembles  the  latter  animal  by  its  large  white  whiskers, 
uniting  to  form  a scanty  white  beard  under  the  chin,  and  by 
a narrow  band  of  the  same  colour  across  tho  forehead.  The 
throat  is  not  naked  and  dilatable  as  in  the  siamang,  but 
only  more  sparingly  furnished  with  short  hair  tban  the 
breast  and  Mlv,  and  the  scrotum  is  provided  with  a long 
iwndent  tuft  of*  hair,  tipped  with  red,  and  hanging  down 
nearly  to  the  knee.  The  female,  according  to  M.  Duvaucelle, 
has  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties united  as  in  the  siamang : and  upon  dissection  it  was 
found  that  this  animal  had  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  being  one 
more  than  in  the  other  species.  * Thus,’  says  M.  Duraueelle, 

* the  ounko  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  siamang  in  the 
nature  and  colour  of  its  fiir,  and  to  the  wouwou  in  its  white 
eyebrows  and  whiskers,  its  physiognoniv  and  general  pro- 
portions, in  the  absence  of  the  guttural  sack,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  index  and  middle-finger  on  the  hind  hands  of 
the  fomalo  only.’  This  sex  furtlver  diflers  from  the  male  by 
its  smaller  stature  and  the  absence  of  the  white  whiskort,  of 


which  no  further  trace  remains  than  two  light  broam  raorka 
over  the  eyes.  "With  this  exception  the  head  is  uniformly 
black ; the  breast  and  belly  hove  verv  little  hair,  but  that  of 
the  back  and  shoulders  is  extremely  long  and  thick,  and 
forms  a kind  of  mane,  of  which  some  traces  likewise  exist, 
j though  in  a smaller  degree,  in  the  siamang  and  wouwou. 
I The  nair  of  the  fore-arm  in  both  sexes,  to  judge  at  least 
I from  the  lithographic  plates  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  reversed,  os 
in  the  siamang  and  orang-outang ; whilst  in  the  wouwou,  it 
is  directed  towurtls  the  wrist  as  in  ordinary  mammals. 

6.  Tlic  gibbon  (R.  lor,  Lin.),  originally  de^icribcd  by 
Ruffun  and  Daubentun,  and  confounilevl  by  Sir  Stamfon! 
Raffles  (in  his  Catalu^e  of  Sumatran  Animals,  inserted  in 
the  13th  volume  of  tne  TraMartions  of  the  lAnneean  Sty- 

I ciety)  with  the  ounko,  is,  however,  a very  dislincl  species, 
I and  differs  not  only  in  its  external  characterH,  but  likewise 
1 in  its  internal  conformation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these 
I two  species  rcsirmble  one  another  in  the  quality  and  general 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  in  the  white  circle  which  more  or 
less  surrounds  the  face  of  both,  but  the  bands  and  feet  of  the 
ounko  are  black,  like  the  rest  of  the  boilv,  whilst  in  the  gib- 
bon they  are  light-grey,  and  form  a striking  contrast  with  the 
colour  of  the  other  parts ; the  hair  of  the  forc-ann,  likewise, 
is  revcrse<l  in  the  former  species,  and  directed  in  the  usual 
manner  towards  tho  wrist  in  the  latter ; at  least  such  is  the 
direction  given  to  it  in  the  engraving  of  Buffon,  and  there 
nothing  said  to  the  contrary  either  in  his  description,  or  in 
that  of  the  accurate  Daubenton,  whose  notice  it  could  not 
possibW  fail  to  have  attracted,  had  it  existed  in  his  specimen  ; 
tho  index  and  middle  hind  toes  are  separate  in  the  female 
gibbon,  whilst  in  the  ounko  the^  are  united  (always  pre- 
suming that  M.  Duvaucclle's  specimens  were  really  the  male 
and  fomalo  of  the  same  species,  of  which  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  doubt) ; and,  finally,  there  are  but  twelve  pairs  of 
ribs  in  the  gibbon,  and  fourteen  in  tlie  ounko,  as  demon- 
strated bv  me  dissections  of  Daubenton  and  Duvauccllo 
rcst^tively. 

The  gibbon  observed  by  Buffon  was,  like  the  generality  of 
its  congeners,  of  a gentle,  affectionate  dis^iosition,  and  quiet 
and  deliberate  in  all  its  movements;  it  was  fearful  of  cold 
and  (lamp  weather,  and  received  the  bread,  fruit,  and  other 
eatables  which  its  visiters  presented  to  it,  with  a genlleiK^s 
very  different  from  the  abrupt  and  eager  manners  of  the 
monkeys  and  baboons.  It  was  brought  from  the  Indian 
Archijwlago. 

7.  The  Pi^hecut  leurncut  of  Gcoffroy,  also  called  wou- 
wou by  the  Malays,  is  a species  ofwbich  we  have  at  present 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  It  closely  resembles  tlie 
P.  agiUs,  but  is  of  a uniform  ashy-grey  colour,  with  a black, 
naked  face ; arms  still  longer  than  in  that  species,  and 
much  lorger  callosities.  Its  bairis  of  a softer  aim  more  furry 
quality  than  in  the  other  apes,  and  its  face  is  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  light  grey,  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  top  of  the 
head  being  very  dark  brown.  ProfessorCamper,  who  de- 
scribes this  animal,  obtained  his  specimen  from  the  Molucca 
Islands,  where  the  species  is  often  seen  swinging  itself 
among  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  bamboos.  It  is 
said  often  to  walk  upright ; its  habits  are  active,  and  its  dis- 
position irritable  and  passionate. 

APPELLRANS.  [See  Herktics.] 

APELLES,  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  Greek  painters, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a native  of  the  little 
island  of  Cos  in  the  iEgcan  sea.  Nearly  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  with  the  exception  of  aome  few  scattered  nuiices, 
is  contained  in  the  1 0th  chap,  and  the  3Sth  book  of  Pliny's 
Hutoryi  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed,  but 
wo  are  told  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
Ol.  cxii.,  or  about  n.c.  332 ; and  as  be  painted  a great  many 
portraits  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  bo  could  not  bo 
a very  young  roan  in  h.c.  336,  the  time  of  Philip's  death. 
He  also  survive  Alexander,  who  died  b.c.  323. 

His  chief  master  was  PamphiluB,  a Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  artist,  whose  fee  was  very  high.  Apelles 
received  instruction  ftota  him  at  Sicyon,  a citv  which 
for  some  time  before  and  after  this  date  had  a high  repu- 
tation as  a school  both  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Of  his 
earliest  essays  we  know  nothing;  but  we  arc  told  that  his 
diligence  was  unwearied,  and  Uiat  be  never  passed  a day 
without  doing  something ; ‘ ut  non  linetm  duceiido  exor- 
eerct  artem  : Winkelmann  interprets  these  words  to  mean, 

I * that  bo  never  passed  a day  without  trving  to  improve 
himself  as  a drai^htsman.'  a sense  which  the  words  will 
I very  weQ  bear.  Tho  story  of  his  first  acquaintanoc  with 
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ProtopeTic*  tho  Rhodian  painter,  as  told  by  Pliny,  is  cre- 
ditable |o  the  character  oflwth  artists:  indeed  Apelles  is 
much  praised  for  the  frankness  and  plain-<lenlin^  of  his 
character.  Anolbcr  story  is  told  of  Ajxdles  as  hav'ntr  {jiven 
rise  to  the  well-known  sayinj;,  that  a sh')crnakor  should  not 
go  l>eyond  his  last.  Apelles  placed  a picture  which  he  had 
flnished  In  a public  place,  arnl  concealed  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A shoe- 
maker observet)  a defect  in  tho  shoo,  and  the  painter  forth- 
with corrected  it  Tlie  cobbler  came  a"ain  the  next  day,  and 
being  somewhat  encouraged  by  tlio  success  of  his  first 
remark,  began  to  extend  his  censure  to  the  leg  of  the  figure, 
wheu  tho  angry  pminter  thrust  out  his  head  from  behind  the 
picture  and  tola  the  shoemaker  to  keep  to  his  trade. 

Apelles  excelled  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  painter,  who 
labound  incessantly,  as  we  have  seeu.  to  improve  his  skill 
in  drawing,  probaldy  trusted  as  much  to  that  branch  of  his 
art  os  to  his  colouring  : ho  only  u.scd  four  colours,  as  we  are 
told  (Pliny).  HU  favourite  subject  was  the  representation 
of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  the  female  blooming  in  eter- 
nal beauty  ; and  the  religious  system  of  the  age  favoured 
the  ta.ste  of  tho  painter.  His  great  picture  of  Venus,  which 
he  had  undertaken  fur  the  island  of  Cos,  was  left  unflnishisl 
at  his  death.  Another,  the  Venus  Anadyoraonc,  represent- 
ing thegod<lcs8  rising  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  was  taken 
to  Rome,  and  placed  ny  tho  Emperor  Augustus  in  tho  temple 
dedicated  to  Julius  Ctesar  the  Dictator.  The  lower  part 
was  injurod,  and  nobody  eould  bo  found  to  restore  it ; but 
tho  Emperor  Nero,  who  bad  a taste  for  art,  finding  that  tho 
whole  picture  was  going  to  decay,  had  it  copied  by  Doro- 
tbeus. 

Apelles  painted  many  portraits  of  Alexander  tho  Great, 
who.  we  ore  told,  often  visited  his  painting  room,  and  would 
not  sit  to  any  body  else.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
Aloxander's  rambling  life  with  this  account,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  Apelles  followed  him  into  Asia ; a supposition  not 
altogether  improbable,  if  we  read  the  account  of  the  revelries 
at  Susa  after  Alexander's  return  from  India,  and  of  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  professional  artists  then  os.tembled 
to  mid  to  the  splendour  of  tho  festival,  (See  Athenseus,  xii, 
p.  538  ; where  Chares  seems  to  refer  these  festivities  to  the 
wrong  period:  and  Alkxandrr.)  The  Macedonian  king 
is  even  said  to  have  mode  Apelles  a present  of  Campaspe, 
a buautiful^fvrnnle,  whose  graces  the  painter  transferred  to 
his  Venus  Anadyomene.  Acconling  to  Athenoms  (xiii. 
p.  6U0.  Co&aub.),  the  painter  made  (he  beautiful  Phryne  his 
model,  as  she  was  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Elcusis. 

Apelles  painted  a portrait  of  King  Antigonus  (sco  his 
medal),  which  he  placed  in  profile  to  hido  the  defect  of 
the  want  of  one  eye.  Wo  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  art  in  that  day  by  the  medal  of  Antigonus  which  we 
have,  and  by  the  fame  of  ApcUcs  which  Los  survived  his 
works ; it  is  not  an  unlikely  hypothesis,  that  the  figure 
of  Antigonus  on  his  corns  would  be  in  harmony  with  Lis 
'portrait  by  Apelles. 

Tlio  great  picture  of  Alexander  by  ApcUcs  was  m the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ; other  pictures  by  ApoUcs 
were  in  Samos  and  Rhodes,  and  Romo  oontainra  several 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A Hercules  in  (lie  temple  of  Antonia 
[see  Arvro.vts]  was  attributed  to  him.  Apelles  published 
u work  on  painting,  which  unfortunately  is  lost  He  was 
accustomed  to  use  a varnish  for  his  pictures,  which  broi^ht 
out  tho  colours,  and  preserved  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

A story  told  by  Lucian,  in  his  little  piece  rov 
inortvuv  jiadoXy,  belongs  to  another  Apelles,  of 
Ephesus.  (See  Pliny  ; Winkelmaan,  vol.  li.,  &c.) 

APEL'LICON,  a personage  principally  mcmorablo  for 
his  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  toe  works  of  Aristotle. 
Acconling  to  Strabo  (bMkxiii.,  p.  608,  &c.  Casaub.),  he  was 
a native  of  Teos,  but  went  to  Athens,  and  was  admitted  a 
ciiUen  of  that  state.  He  was  very  rich,  and  his  vanity  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  seek  distinction  by  tho  assumption  of  the 
literary  character.  He  spared  no  expense  in  amassins  books; 
but  Strabo  says  that  lU  was  rather  (a  lover  of 

books)  than  fiXoeofoc  (a  lover  of  urisdom).  Among  other 
libraries  which  he  purchased  was  that  which  had  bMn  col- 
lected by  Aisstotle  more  than  two  hundred  ^ears  before ; and 
which,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  manuscnpls  of  that  philo- 
sopher himself,  and  of  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  improbable  story,  been  long  altogether  concealed 
from  the  world.  It  bad  b^n  left,  Str^K>  savs,  by  Aristotle 
to  Theophrastus,  and  by  the  latter  to  his  disciple  Nelous, 


who  carried  it  to  his  native  town  Scepsis,  in  the  Tread.  On 
his  death  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs ; who,  not  Iwing 
of  a literary  turn,  and  yet  aware,  probably  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  Nelcus,  of  the  great  vuhio  of  the  deposit,  acted  in  a 
manner  natural  enough  in  such  cirnuinstances.  To  prevent 
llie  books  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  l*er- 
gamus,  in  whose  dominion  they  resided,  and  who  pos.sibly 
might  have  removed  thorn  to  tho  famous  library  of  that 
capital  without  much  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  owners,  they 
concealed  them  in  a cellar  under  ground.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  purchased  by  Apellictm  from  the 
desccndanls  of  the  persons  by  whom  tliey  had  bct>n  thus 
secured,  about  a century  and  a half  aflerw unis.  They  hud, 
however,  suffered  much  from  their  long  entombment,  and 
tho  copyists  whom  Apc-llicon  employed  to  transcrilw  them 
were  not  very  well  qualificil  to  restore  tho  pa.ssugcs  which 
had  been  rendered  illegible.  When  thus  for  the  first  limo 
publishoil,  they  consequently  appeared  in  a very  faulty  slate. 
When  Sylla  conquereil  Athens  (86  u.c.)  he  carrie<l  to  Rome, 
among  other  literary  treasures,  the  library  of  AnelUcon,  who 
hud  just  died  ; and  this  particular  collection,  Plutarch  says, 
he  retained  as  his  oivn  property.  Trrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, who  was  a great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Sylla's  librarian,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  using  the  manu.scripU.  Several  publishers  also 
of  that  day  (/It/JXiovwXaO  empluyc<l  ba<l  copyists  to  make 
transcripts,  and  did  not  take  care  to  have  the  copies  culluted 
with  the  originals : this,  indeed,  says  Strabo,  is  a common 
occurrence  in  books  which  are  copied  fur  sale,  both  here  (in 
Rome)  and  at  Alexandria.  It  was  not  until  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  [see  Andronicus],  who  wus  an  accjuaintancc  of 
Tyrannion,  undertook  tho  task  of  correcting  tho  writings 
and  putting  them  in  order,  that  they  were  given  to  the 
wc^ld  in  anything  like  a correct  form.  Athenrmis  (v„  p.  2N, 
Casaub.)  informs  us  that  Apollicon's  passion  for  rare 
manuscripts  made  him  very  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  and  that  at  leni^h  he  was  discovered  to 
havo  got  into  his  possession  the  originals  of  many  of  the 
BDtient  public  decrees  from  tho  city  archives,  which  so 
enraged  the  Athenians  against  him,  that  he  was  obUge<1 
to  run  away  to  save  his  life.  The  influence  of  hU  frieiuls 
and  his  own  wealth,  however,  soon  obtained  bis  return ; and, 
having  attached  himself  to  tho  faction  of  the  Peripatetio 
philosopher  Athcnii>n,  whom  tho  chances  of  civil  cunfusiun 
placed  ter  a short  limo  at  the  head  of  affairs,  be  w'as  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  island  of  Delos.  In  this  situation 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  incapacity  ; and  the  resul 
was,  that  the  Romans  effected  a descent  upon  tlic  island, 
and,  falling  upon  the  mirrisou  while  they  were  asleep,  put 
nearly  all  of  them  to  the  sword.  Apell^n  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  escape ; and.  having  returned  to  Athens, 
he  died  there  a short  time  before  tho  caoluro  cf  the  city  bv 
Sylla.  AtbeiuBUBsays  that  Apellicon  embraced  the  opinions 
of  the  Peripatetics  ; and  a work  of  his,  in  defence  of  Aris- 
totle, is  quoted  in  a p^sago  of  another  antient  writer  pre- 
serve by  Eusebius,  (oee  Bayle,  in  articles  Andronicus  and 
Tyrannion.  and  the  article  Aristotle.) 

APENNINES,  the  general  name  for  tbo  groat  moun 
tain-system  of  Italy.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name 
are  losk  says  Manaert,  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  word  contains  the  element  Pen, 
signifying  a head  or  high  mountain  ; this  word  apjivars  in 
the  sense  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  were  once,  or 
now  are,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic  family.  The 
Greek  historian  Polyntus  speaks  of  h 'Axiv^ivoe,  and  also 
uses  the  name  in  the  plural  number ; Livy  and  other  Latin 
authors  use  Mone  Aperminui,  in  the  sinf^lar;  the.peo- 
grapber  Strabo  usee  both  the  singular  ro  'Ariwivoy  wpuc, 
and  the  plural,  rd  ‘Awiyvtxa  6fi^,  from  which  probably  comes 
the  modern  plural  appellation:  but  the  term  Mone  Apenni- 
nu»,  and  i ‘Awiywvef,  or  rh  'Ax%w*»cv  ipof,  were  applied, 
equally  with  the  modem  ' Apennines.'  to  the  whole  system 
of  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  tbo  extremity  of  Calabria, 

(See  Strabo,  pp.  201.  259  ; Polyb.  book  U.) 

The  great  mountain  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  and 
north-west  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditorraneaii 
with  that  subdivision  of  the  chain  called  tho  Maritime  Alw. 
From  Monte  Viso,  situated  near  the  southern  limit  of  the 
CotUan  Alps,  and  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  that 
group,  rising  in  a beautiful  eonical  form  to  the  height  of 
12.586  feet  above  the  level  of  tbo  sea,  the  Maritime  Alps 
tave  a gradual  fall  to  ti»e  coast.  They  slso  stretch  westworo 
nearly  to  Toulon,  where  they  may  bo  said  to  have  a natural 
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t«nn)nation  by  {n^ually  sinVing  to  a plain ; but  t<wanl«  the 
east  they  have  only  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  in  the 
nci((hbourhood  of  Savona,  where  the  Apennines  coraroenee, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a prolongation  of  the  groat 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  north-woiiem  extremity  of  the 
Apennines  is  thus  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Bormida,  noth  of  Finale,  a small  town  on  the  coast  between 
^e  Col  de  San  Giacomo,  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  heights 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  (he  Col  di  Cadibona,  the  first 
mountain  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  point  (alxmt 
44'’  16'  N.  lat.,  8®  18' E.  long.)  they  stretch  in  a north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  pass  of  the  Boc* 
chetta,  due  north  of  Genoa;  thence  they  continue  to  run 
eastward,  and  a little  to  the  south,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pontremoli,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a general  south- 
east direction,  but  not  without  some  de\iations,  through  the 
peninsula,  at  a nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  to  Capo  di  Leuco,  on  (ho 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  From  the  centre  of 
Calabria  a branch  extends  nearly  due  south  to  Capo  Sparti- 
vento,  (37®  56'  N.  lot,  16®  5'  E.  long.)  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  : they  consequendy  mn  through  6®  20'  of 
latitude.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  about  650  English 
miles  in  a direct  line ; but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  little 
short  of  600  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither 
the  verw^  needles  of  the  Alps,  Uio  sharp  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, nor  the  long  rocky  cliffs  orvscarprncnts  of  the  Jura 
mountains;  their  forms  are  smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy, 
bare  rocks  scarcely  ever  appearing,  except  in  the  highest 
parts.  The  most  elevated  {toint  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  a little  eastward  of  Aquila,  where  Monte  Como 
rises  to  the  height  of  9521  feet,  an  ele'*alion,  hovrever,  which 
is  below  the  limit  of  pcrt^tual  snow  in  that  climate.  The 
great  chain  is  usually  nivjdetl  into  four  principal  groups, 
called  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Nespolitan 
Apennines. 

l.The  JJ saurian  Apenninet  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  from 
the  Maritime  Alp  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the 
source  of  the  littlo  river  Magra,  and  from  thence  they  stretch 
in  a south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany. The  length  of  this  group  is  about  120  miles;  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  seven  to  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  the  Po.  From  tlieir  north-western  extremity 
the  elevation  rather  diminishes  until  they  reach  the  pass 
of  tho  Bocchetta  , but  from  this  point  there  is  a gnulual  rise, 
and  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  5161  feet:  the  breu<1i)i  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  does  not  anywhere 
exceed  twenty-five  miles.  The  slope  of  the  mountains 
toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  is  broken  by  numerous  deep 
gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  nish  down  with  pnxli- 
gious  violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediter- 
ranean side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a moderate 
length  of  course,  (he  Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after 
uniting  their  waters,  fall  into  the  sea  at  tho  entranre 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia ; but  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  there  arc  many  considerable  streams,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Po. — thcBonnida,  Scrivia,  Trebbia.  Nura. 
Taro,  Grostollo,  and  Secchio.  Tlu>  Ih*<1s  of  all  these  rivers  arc 
sometimes  fiUe<l  with  great  torrents,  at  other  times  nearly 
dry,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  lies 
upon  the  mountains  from  which  they  are  fed.  The  seener)' 
of  the  IJgurian  Apennines,  partknilnrly  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  brautiful  description  ; | 
and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  ran  be 
more*  magnificent  than  tho  prospect  on  issuing  from  the 
wild  mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  for  the 
first  time,  look  upon  the  aark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Tho  mountain  barrier  between  the  basin  of  the  Po 
and  the  coests  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  constructed  at  a vast  expense  and 
with  much  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  I . the 
road  from  Alessandria  up  the  vallev  of  tho  Bormida,  by 
Acqui  and  Spigno,  over  the  pass  of  Montenotte  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4460  feet,  to  Savona.  2.  That  from  Alessandria  over 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  by  Novi,  Gavi,  Voltaggio,  and  the  Boc- 
chetta to  Genoa.  3.  From  Parma  by  Fornovo,  upUte  valley 
of  the  Taro,  and  over  the  pass  de'  Cento  Crori  to  Pontremoli, 
and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  Aullo,  Saraana, 
and  the  Golf  of  Spozia.  The  communication  between  I 
tbe  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  oelebrated  road  I 


begun  under  Napoleon,  called  the  Comiche,  which  riJM 
along  the  sea  roast  fn^m  Nice  by  Oneglia,  Savona,  Genoa, 
Cbiuvari,  and  Massa,  to  {..eghorn. 

2.  The  Etru*riin  Ajtennine$  extend  from  Monte  Pelle- 
grino to  Monte  Comaro,  in  12®  3'  B.  long.,  and  in  a direct 
line  between  Florence  and  Kano,  a distance  of  about  75 
miles.  In  this  group  the  mountain  chain  approoches 
nearest  to  the  Adriatic.  Monte  Cornaro  being  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred from  Orbitclio  on  the  west  coast.  The  slope  is  rapid 
towanls  the  Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  group,  but 
in  tho  northern  part  there  is  a gradual  fall  to  the  marshes  of 
the  lower  Po  and  the  sandy  plains  which  stretch  from  thence 
s<mths-artl  alongtho  coast  On  the  western  side,  the  moun- 
tains throw  out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  tho 
low  marshy  country  of  the  Marcnima.  The  highest  points 
of  the  group  are,  Monte  Cimonc,  6975  feet,  and  Monte 
Amiata,  west  of  Radicofani,  5794  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  former,  which  is  a little  to 
tho  west  of  a direct  line  between  Modena  and  Pistoja,  there 
is  a most  extensive  prospect ; on  one  side  the  vast  plain 
of  Lombardy,  including  tbe  territories  of  Parma,  Reggio, 
Mialena,  and  part  of  Romagna,  with  the  Adriatic  in  the 
distance;  on  the  other  side,  a great  part  of  Tuscanv, 
showing  the  whole  course  of  the  Amo  to  its  embouchure 
in  tliu  Mediterranean,  which  terminates  the  view.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  gnnip  there  are  numerous  streams,  but 
none  of  great  imiwrtnnce ; on  the  western  side  are  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Amo  which,  though  much 
less  than  tho  Til>er,  becomes  a considerable  stream 
bv  the  waters  which  it  receives  from  these  mountains, 
'file  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Florence  is 
by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the  one  from  Mo- 
dena hy  Pavallo,  Picve-Pelngo,  on  tho  west  side  of  Monto 
Cimone,  through  tho  pass  of  Fimalbo,  by  Pistoja ; the  other 
from  Bologna  by  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of  Pieira  Mula. 
at  an  elevation  of  3284  feet. 

.3.  Tho  Roman  Apenninet  run  nearly  thronch  the  centre 
of  tho  peninsula,  from  Monto  Comaro  to  Monte  Vehno, 
which  is  almost  duo  east  of  Romo,  a distance  of  about  145 
miles.  In  this  group  arc  the  two  most  lofty  points  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines ; they  are  situate*! 
not  fhr  from  each  other,  in  Abruiro  Ullenore ; the  one, 
called  II  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  of  which  the  summit.  Montu 
Como,  is  9521  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other,  Monte  Ve 
lino,  is  8183  feet  high.  Besides  those,  there  arc  throe 
other  mountains  of  great  height;  namely,  Monte  Vetora, 
HI.35  feet,  Monte  Sibillo,  near  Ascoli,  antiemly  Mons 
Tetricus,  7212  feet,  and  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  of 
j Rieti,  7034.  These  are  all  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
, part  of  the  year,  f<^  snow  falls  sometimes  in  Mav  and 
September.  Between  Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velino, 
se\-eral  branches  are  thrown  off  towards  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  other,  the 
latter  having  a south-west  direction,  and  one  of  them  accom- 
panying the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber,  os  far  os  the  plains 
near  Rome. 

4.  The  ^Aipo/i/on  yfpcrmtne#  include  all  that  part  of  the 
; mountain  system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  Velino  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  Calabria,  Cape 
I.<euca,  and  Cape  Spartivento,  and  which  no  longer  forma 
one  great  range,  but  rather  a diverging  group  of  subordi- 
nate chains.  The  highest  point,  towards  their  northern 
extremity,  is  Monte  Miletto,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Terra  di  I.avoro,  tho  antient  Sainnium,  east  of  Venafrum, 
and  north  ofCapua.  It  is  6744  feet  high,  and  in  tho  vallevs 
of  Matese,  near  its  summit,  snow  is  found  nearly  the 
whole  year.  From  Monte  Chilone,  weal  of  Troja,  a 
great  branch  is  thrown  off  from  tho  central  chain,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  Capitanats,  which, 
turning  eastward,  runs  out  to  the  promonto^  of  Garganum. 
Mm»  Gargantu  in  Apulia.  It  rises  in  several  places  into 
oonsidorable  elevations,  tbe  roost  conspicuous  of  which 
are  Monto  Calvo,  5295  feet  high,  and  Monte  Gargano, 
which  is  nearly  as  much.  Another  great  branch  is  thrown 
off  not  far  from  Venosa,  Venueia,  and  stretches  south- 
east, through  the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  with 
a gradually  diminishing  fall  terminates  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the 
reighbourhood  of  Venosa  the  mountains  also  take  a western 
direction,  bending  a little  to  the  south,  and  terminating  in 
Capo  Caroponella  opposite  tbe  rocky  island  of  Capri  j thus 
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from  Cape  CampaneUa  to  Cape  Leuea  the  mountaina  £>nn 
A continuous  cunilinear  bounda^  between  the  nortbern 
parts  and  the  southern  portion  of  this  great  peninsula.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  from  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  Venosa  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  and  rises  in 
many  places  into  mountains  of  great  height.  The  most  lofty 
of  these,  11  Pollino,  is  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province 
of  Basilicata,  (about  40**  N.  lat.)  and  is  7076  feet  hmh ; 
patches  of  snow  may  be  seen  upon  it  even  in  July.  The 
other  lofty  mountains  of  Calabria  are,  Monte  Sivino  in 
Basilicata,  6000  feet ; La  Sila,  east  of  Cosenia,  403J  feet ; 
and  Monte  Alto,  the  highest  point  of  Monte  Aspro.  east  of 
the  straits  of  Messina,  43§0  feet 

Geolofficai  Structure. — A kind  of  conventional  boundary 
has  been  laid  down  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an^  line  of  separation  fkrom 
ditference  of  geological  constitution ; there  is  too  great  a 
blending  and  interlacing  of  formations  of  dilferent  ages,  to 
enable  us  to  say  where  one  system  of  mountains  ends,  and 
the  other  begins.  According  to  Signor  Pareto  of  Genoa,  who 
has  examined  tlie  Northern  Apennines  with  more  care 
tlian  any  other  geologist,  there  are  three  great  deposits  to 
which  the  various  stratified  rocks  of  Liguria,  that  are  older 
than  the  tertiary,  may  be  referred.  The  lowest  is  an  : 
assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  tale-slate,  and  j 
a semi-granular  limestone:  the  next,  an  assemblage  of 
argillaceous  slates,  marlv  sandstones,  and  slates,  sandstones, 
and  limestones ; and  the  uppermost  consist  of  a series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a sandstone  called  macigno,  with 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with 
some  partial  deposit!  of  puddingstono,  are  sJl  more  or  less 
inclined,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  frequently  much 
contorted,  part^larly  the  uppermost  strata.  Upon  these 
are  found  deposits  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  horuonUl 
stratification ; but  tb^  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of 
limited  extent,  on  the  MMiterranean  side  of  the  chain,  while 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  they  form  a continuous  xone, 
skirting  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on 
the  west,  to  Fomovo  on  the  east.  The  prevailing  strati- 
fied rock  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  according  to  Brocchi, 
is  that  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  macigno ; but 
that  term  is  applied  to  sandstones  of  very  different  ages, 
and.  therefore,  some  uncertainty  attends  all  deseriptiona  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  contains  sulK>rdinate  beds  of  limestODe  ; 
but  no  veins  or  other  deposits  of  metals  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  it.  Besides  the  calcareous  binls  that  are  snbor- 
dinate  to  the  maeigm,  there  ore  extensive  tracts  of  what 
Brocchi  considered,  Dut  in  some  cases  at  least  improperly, 
a transition  limestone  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the 
same  rock  appears  in  several  places  southward,  along  the 
shores  r>f  the  Mediterranean.  The  mountains  of  San  Juliano 
near  Pisa  arc  composed  of  it : the  broceatello  marble  of 
Sienna  U a varietv  of  it.  and  it  is  found  in  insulated  hills 
at  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Cape  Ciroellot  the  antient 
Circcan  promontory.  Not  a trace  of  this  so  called  tran- 
sition limestone  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  Brocchi,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
macigno  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks  of  Liguria,  serpentine  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  According  to  Pareto,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  commences  near  Savona, 
and  occupies  ’a  considerable  extent  of  country  between  that 
town  ana  Genoa,  and  at  far  inland  as  Voltaggio.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  ligurian  Apennines, 
forming  detached  groupa  of  hills  many  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  Brocchi  describes  it  as  occurring  as  far  as 
Orbitello,  which  seems  to  be  its  southern  limit.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  side,  but  rises  up  near 
Bobbio,  Fomovo,  and  between  Sossuolu  and  Modena,  in  the 
basin  of  Lombardy.  A variety  of  serpentine,  containing  a 
mixture  of  felspar  and  diallagc.  calltnl  in  the  country  grani- 
tone,  and  by  geologists  gabbro  and  diallsge-rock.  is  found  I 
in  several  places : and  occaaionally  of  a quality  that  makes  I 
it  applicable  fur  works  of  ornament.  Serpentine,  under  all  ' 
ita  forms,  is  now  classed  by  most  geoiogists  among  the  rocks 
of  igneous  origin,  and,  from  the  observations  of  Pareto, 
Hoffman,  De  la  Bechc,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  dislocations  and  contorfions  which  are  observed  in  the 
stratified  rocks  of  Liguria  have  been  produced  by  the 
forcible  injection  of  this  rock  among  them,  in  a melted  state, 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  That  the  serpentine  was  in 
a highly  heated  condition  is  mitred  from  the  altered 
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Structure  of  the  slate  and  limestone,  in  many  places  where 
they  are  seen  in  contact  with  each  other.  Paroto  is  of 
opinion  that  this  eruption  of  the  serpentine  took  place 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  tertiary  beds,  but  Elie  dc  Beau- 
mont considers  that  eruptions  have  repeatedly  taken  place, 
and  even  after  the  formation  of  the  most  recent  strata,  as 
the  tertiarv  depouti,  though  usually  horizontal,  are  some- 
timet  highly  inclined. 

Near  the  southern  extremiW  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines 
' there  is  a distinct  group,  called  the  Alpi  Appuani,  separated 
from  the  main  range  by  a considerable  depression.  In  this 
group  are  situated  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  of  Car- 
rara, which  liave  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Augustas, 
and  continue  to  supply  many  kinds  for  architectural  pur- 
posM  and  the  finest  qualities  for  sculpture : there  is 
an  immense  export  of  the  marbles  to  all  p^s  of  the  world. 
This  limestone  was  long  considered  a primary  formation, 
and  was  usually  referred  to  as  the  type  of  primitive  lime- 
steme;  but  it  was  afterwards  thought  by  many  to  bo  of  a 
more  modem  date,  and  the  German  geologist,  F.  Hoff- 
mann. who  has  lately  visited  that  part  of  Italy,  has  disco- 
vered that  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  hd  assigns  it  to 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  oolite  or  Jura  limestones. 
The  highly  crystalline  stale  of  the  rock,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  mater  number  of  the  organic  remains,  be 
considers  to  be  the  effect  of  heat,  when  eruption  of  the 
serpentine  took  place.  He  traced  the  limestone  uninter- 
ruptedly to  where  it  contains  numerous  fossils ; from  that 
point  the  beds  increase  in  inclination,  and  graduMly  change 
their  internal  structure,  and  at  last  form  a mau  nearly 
thirty  miles  long,  scarcely  ever  at  a less  elevation  than 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  often  much  higher,  is  in 
the  Panie  della  Croce,  at  the  souuiera  extremity,  6102  feet, 
the  Pizso  d'Ucoello,  at  the  north-west  end,  6147  feet,  and 
Monte  Sacro,  above  Carrara,  5540  feet,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  numerous  quarries  are  worked.  The  limestone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Frigido  lies  upon  clay-slate,  which  rests 
upon  mica-slate,  and  this  last  upon  gneiss,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann is  of  opinion,  alter  very  careful  examination,  that  the 
two  latter  rocks  are  the  clay-slate  altered  and  rendered  crys- 
talline by  the  action  of  heat. 

After  leaving  Liguria,  the  rock  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  is  a limeatone  which 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects.  It  contains  very  few 
ibesiU,  and  affords  very  little ' interest  to  the  geoli^ist ; its 
uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  Once  entered  within  its 
domain,  we  may  travel  for  days  without  meeting  anything 
to  relieve  the  t^um  of  its  eternal  sameness.  It  is  the 
•ole  constituent  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna, 
Fabriano,  Foligno,  and  the  Abruzsi,  and  stretches  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Bari  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  The  Apennines  come  close 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  until  that  river  takes  a sudden 
turn  to  the  south-west,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Sant’  Oreste,  the  antient  Soraete,  which  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Apennines,  as  geologists  term  such  detached  hills, 
when  they  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  main 
ridge:  it  rises  to  tne  height  of  2140  feet.  In  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  a range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the 
same  limestone,  is  separated  from  the  central  chain  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tolero.  This  detached  group,  the  territory 
and  stronghold  the  antient  Vedsci,  extends  in  a direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  from  Monte  Fortino,  a part  of  the 
antient  Montes  Lepini,  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and  rises 
in  some  places  to  considerable  heights:  ac«ordin^  to  the 
measurements  of  Prooy,  Monte  Schiera  d'Asino  is  4878 
and  Monte  Capreo  4816  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see. 
Another  subordinate  range  extends,  as  baa  been  already 
stated,  between  Salerno  and  Nocera  to  Cape  Campanella, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  of  which  the  island 
of  Ca|»i  is  a prolongation.  In  this  group,  Monte  St.  An- 
gelo di  Castellamare  rises  to  the  height  of  4688  feet,  and 
Monte  Solaro,  in  Uie  island  of  C^ri,  to  31 95  feet,  according 
to  Tenore  in  his  Giographie  Phytique  du  Ro^ume  ae 
StnUe. 

On  tho  western  side  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is 
mostly  covered  by  tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it 
seldom  appears  for  from  ^e  central  chain,  unleas  when  the 
subordinate  branches  rise  to  eonsidcrablo  heights.  On  the 
oastem  side  the  tertiary  deposits  do  not  extsnd  so  far  sout^ 
at  least  they  do  not  cover  a great  extent  of  country,  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Puglia  Pietrosa«  a part  of  antient  Apulia, 
the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  inclined 
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befit,  from  tbe  central  raii(^  to  Ibe  ahore : and  in  the  I 
culture  of  tlte  olive  tod  vine  in  that  eonnUy.  they  lircak  tbe 
of  limestone  to  come  at  a layer  of  ochreous  earth  in  i 
whieh  to  set  the  plants.  From  tbe  (treat  scarcity  of  organic  i 
reroam'f.  we  yet  kn>>w  little  with  certainty  about  tbe  geological  i 
ai;e  of  the  Apetmme  limestones,  and.  indeed,  we  cannot  say 
if  tliey  l>el<mg  to  one  or  to  different  periods ; it  is  generally 
suppus«-d  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  our  secondary 
senes  between  tbe  baa  and  the  ebalb,  and  most  probably  in 
greater  part  are  equivalents,  in  {loiot  of  age,  to  our  oolite 
licpfjsits.  Like  most  other  limestone  formationi,  they  abound 
in  great  caverns. 

Calabna  ba»  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  geologists. 
The  Apennino  limestone  extend.^  into  it;  but  there  are 
al*o  large  tracts  of  the  country  occupied  bv  primary  strata, 
and  a granitic  ridge  passes  through  it.  wbich  rises  to  the 
height  of  several  thousaml  I'eet.  There  are  besides  tertiary 
df.'posils,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude. 

Low  bilU  of  rourKled  undulating  forms  skirt  tlie  northern 
shipcs  of  tbe  J..igurian  Apennines,  and  cover  the  greater 
p.irt  of  tbe  country  on  both  swics  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
A;ieiiiitnea  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  They  have 
Wen  called  by  geologists  the  Subapenninft,  ns  they  nerer 
rise  aliove  a mo<lerate  degree  of  elevation.  They  arc  com* 
posefl  of  marls,  covered  by  yellow  sand,  both  uliounding  in 
organic  remains,  and  have  been  considered  by  Rrocchi,  who 
ftrst  desc-ribofl  them  in  detail,  and  by  other  gedogiats,  as 
liclunging  to  one  (leriod  of  furmation.  But  Mr.  Lycll  is  of 
opinion  that,  whilq  there  is  a considerable  correspondence  in 
the  arrangement  and  mineral  oomiKMition.  there  is  not  that 
close  resemblance  in  all  iHirts  uf  the  bubapenninea  whieh 
should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age.  and  that 
tin?  fuesiU  they  contain  indisputably  prove  that  they  were 
(Irptsiiod  during  three  distinct  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  hill  uf  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  as 
well  us  tin*  gn*ator  part  of  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
mida.  belong  to  the  Mioeene  period  ; that  the  greater  part 
of  tlic  Kuliapennino  formations  of  Northern  Italy  and  Tus» 
cany,  und  perhaps  those  around  Rome  also,  belong  to  the 
older  Pliocene  period  ; and  that  the  tufaceous  formations  of 
Naples,  the  calcareous  strata  uf  Otranto,  and  probably  tbe 
greater  part  of  tho  tertiary  beds  uf  Colabrin,  were  deposited 
during  the  newer  Pliocene  period.  (See  Lyell's  PrinnpUt 
uf  Gettlttgtf,  lol.  iii.  cli.  xii.» 

Tiio  marls  are  composed  of  clay,  with  much  calcareous 
matter,  arc  of  a greyish-brown  or  blue  colour,  often  without 
lines  of  stratitlcation,  but  somotiincs  thinly  laminated. 
TWy  are  frequently  uf  great  thickness,  as  in  tlie  noigh- 
Wiirhood  of  Parma,  where  the  marl  is  ‘2(ii)0  feet  thick. 
They  ctmlain  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached 
crystals  uf  gypsum : sometimes  they  pass  intooompact  lime- 
stone. and  <MTasiunaily  there  are  interstratifted  beas  of  sand- 
stone. They  constitute  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, but  more  usually  are  covered  with  aand.  The  great  arena- 
ceous deposit  lies  generally  upon  the  marl,  but  wmetiinea  it 
is  seen  repoHiiig  on  the  Apennine  limestone.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  a calcareous  sandstone,  and  l«tween  Florence 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a raiigo  of  conglomerate  belonging 
to  the  same  deposit,  extending  elercn  miles,  tlie  pebbles  of 
which  are  chielly  limestone.  (Lyeil,  Und.  vul.iu.>  Both  the 
marls  and  the  yellow  sand  abound  in  organic  remains.  Imt 
not  universally,  for  there  are  often  large  tracts  of  Imth  with- 
out any  tbssiU.  Tho  shells  are  iisimlly  in  a high  state  of 
preservation,  own  to  their  eolours  and  the  Ligament  wbich 
unites  the  valves ; they  are  referable  to  species  ond  families 
uf  which  tho  halHts  arc  t>xtreincly  diversiOed,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  thallovr  water,  some  in  rivers  others  at 
their  mouth.  Many  are  identical  with  species  now  mha- 
biting  tlie  ailjoining  seas,  others  with  species  now  living  in 
tropical  se:is.  'llto  remains  of  corals  and  ftshes  are  not  un- 
rmpicnt,  ns  well  as  detached  hones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
tons of  whales  and  other  cetacea.  Thu  skeleton  of  a whale 
twenty-ono  feet  long  wiu  found  by  Cortesi  near  Castel 
Arquato.  lictween  Parmn  and  IHaccnxa,  in  the  marl,  and 
oy  ster-shells  were  adhering  to  a part  of  the  head,  showing 
that  It  must  have  lain  as  a skeleton  at  tho  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Bones  of  land  animals  are  frequently  met  with,  and  that 
they  were  transpirted  to  tbe  of  the  sea  is  evident  from 
their  being  assoi-intMl  with  marine  shells,  and  from  the 
tliigh-lwnc  of  nn  elephant  having  been  disinterred,  witli 
o\-«ter-shelU  attaclicil  to  h,  as  in  tbe  inKtaiico  of  the  whale's 
skeleton  mentkmoil  about?. 

BchkIcs  these  marine  tertiary  deposits,  there  are  others 


which  arc  laeustrine,  that  is  to  aav,  tbe  naterialt  must  have 
been  deposited  m fresh-water  lakes.  A formation  of  this 
sort  oerurs  in  the  Upper  Val  d Amo;  this  great  valley, 
which  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  consists  of  ihr^ 
distinct  basins,  connected  together  ; the  uppermost  is  that 
of  Arexzo,  the  next  tliat  of  Figline,  and  the  lowest  that 
of  rineisa.  Tbe  basin  of  Arezzo  contains  a deposit  of 
rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without  any  order,  with 
fossil  bones  in  tlie  lower  of  the  tsass.  and  envering 
a blue  mitmeeous  clay,  with  bones  stkI  beds  of  lignite. 
In  the  basin  of  Fighne,  tbe  same  clay  is  covered  by 
rolled  pebUes,  fine  sand,  and  coarse  quartzoac  sand,  and 
bones  have  boon  found  in  all  the  beds.  In  the  basin  of 
ITiicisa  there  are  the  same  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  but 
the  pebbles  are  wanting ; these  last  are  larger  in  size  and 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  tbe  secon- 
dary rocks  of  Vallombtosa.  in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  valley, 
from  which  they  have  been  deriv^  These  deposits  risu 
considerably  above  the  present  bed  of  tbe  Amo;  the  blue 
clay,  which  is  always  undermost,  from  50  to  60  feet : tbe 
gravel  as  much  as  'iUO.  They  conUin  no  fossil  marine  pro- 
ductions whatsoever,  tlieir  sheUs  belonging  exelusiv'ely  to 
fresh  water.  The  roost  extraordinary  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  lacuHtnne  deposit,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  warm  rlimatea,  some  of  them  the 
inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species.  They 
are  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus ; 
the  skeletons  of  tbe  latter  are  exceedingly  abundant,  no 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  been  found  pritw  to  1829. 
Broci?hi  relates  that  such  is  tbe  quantity  of  elephants' 
hones,  that  the  v alley  U like  a vast  cemetery  of  these  gigantic 
animals,  and  that  before  the  peasants  learned  to  keep  these 
relics  for  sole  to  the  curious,  they  used  to  inclose  their  gar- 
dens with  legs  and  thigh-bones  of  elephants.  Besides  these 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  hrmnas, 
an  animal  like  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs.  Horses, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  stags.  *lii  winter.'  says  Mr.  Lyell. 
* tbe  superficial  degradation  of  tbe  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones, 
wbich  the  year  before  were  buried,  are  seen  to  prefect  frutn 
the  surface  (ff  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  the  peasants  as 
grow'ing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  boms  of  stags,  or 
of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses,  often  appew  on  tbe  surface, 
and  thus  lead  to  tbe  discov  ery  of  an  entire  bead  or  skele- 
ton.* 

B&ides  this  great  lacustrine  deposit  of  tho  Upper  Val 
d'Amo,  there  are  others  of  a liko  nature,  such  as  at 
Cadibona  near  Navona,  where  strata  of  gravel,  aand.  and 
clay  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
eoal,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  tbe  whole  deposit 
exceeding  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coal  beds  have  been  found  entire  jaws  and  other  bones  of  an 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  or  thick- skinned 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Antbrmcotberium,  the  bone  itsel. 
bein^  changed  into  a kind  of  ooal. 

We  have  still  to  notice  avery  important  feature  connected 
with  the  structure  of  tlio  A^iennines,  namely,  tlie  region  whieh 
has  been  devastated  by  internal  fires.  This  region  is  nearly 
confined  to  the  middle  part  of  Italy,  and  to  the  western  side 
of  it  The  volcanic  district,  properly  so  called,  is  boundcvl 
on  tbe  south  by  Cape  Campanella  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Ombmne,  which 
enters  the  sea  a little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Elba ; the 
distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  about  forty  miles,  is  at  Radicofani  in  the 
high  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  a volcanic  mountain 
3060  feet  high.  Monte  Amiata,  w hich  is  also  volcanic,  and 
5794  feet  high,  lies  immediately  west  of  Radicofani.  Volcanic 
action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  this  district,  except 
at  its  southern  extremity : and  there  are  no  historical  records 
of  that  action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  coun- 
try itnmcdiateI>>contiguous.  The  volcanic  matter  which 
covers  the  country  is  mostly  in  the  state  of  ashev  and  cinders, 
either  loose  or  agglutinated  together,  foraiing  what  iho 
Italians  coll  Ui/a ; but  there  have  been  also  erupliunsof  solid 
lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the  form  of  beds 
and  cliffs  of  hard  rock.  Of  these  last  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  gri)Up  of  hills  south  of  Rome,  of  which  Monte 
C'avo,  the  antient  Alban  Mount,  is  the  most  conspicuous  part, 
rising  to  the  height  of  3 1 1 0 feet.  The  waters  of  ibo  Alban 
Lake  fill  the  <?raicruf  an  extinct  volcano  from  which  streams 
of  lava  once  Honed  over ; one  of  these  may  be  traced  by  th® 
side  of  the  Appian  Way  to  within  two  milea  of  tbe  galea  of 
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Rome.  In  the  quuriM  there,  which  hare  sunplied  the 
paving;  stones  of  city  both  in  aniiont  and  muucrn  times, 
the  lave  is  obsoned  to  be  six^  feet  thick,  and  to  rest  upon 
previously  ejected  cinder*,  "fhe  I<aco  Bracciano,  north  of 
Home,  was  once  Uu*  crater  of  a vohmno.  and  is  now  sur* 
rounded  by  bills  of  solid  lava,  which  M‘nd  forth  numcrouA 
branches,  antient  streams  of  melted  stone,  into  the  surround- 
ing country  : and  between  tho  lake  and  Civiti  Veerbia  there 
is  n chain  ^limestone  hills,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  lava 
has  burst  through,  and  now  forma  great  vertical  masses. 
Another  range  of  hills,  composed  of  compact  lava,  which 
hranches  out  on  every  side,  is  in  the  neighbourhooil  of 
Viterbo;  the  highest  point,  Monte  Soriano,  tho  antient 
Mons  Cimiims.  is  41S3  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho  whole  ; 
surface  of  the  district  we  are  now  describing  is  not  covered  j 
by  volcanic  products,  fur  both  the  Apennine  limestone  and  ' 
tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many  places  from  beneath  | 
them,  and  in  other  places  they  are  covered  by  fresh-water  ' 
deposits  which  have  been  formed  sinco  the  cruptiona  ceased.  | 
The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic  | 
matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  thu 
samo  roaterials  hang  above  marine  tertiary  formations. 
These  last  are  lai^  b^  at  the  foot  of  the  C^itoline  Hill ; 
and  Monte  Mario,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Tiber,  446  feet 
high,  is  whoUv  composed  of  the  Subapennine  deposits,  large 
oystar-sbells  having  been  found  in  abundanco  at  tho  verv* 
summit.  The  volcanic  products  aro  found  high  up  among 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine  valleys : ascending  the  bed 
of  the  Teverone,  stony  tufa  forms  lofty  rocks  near  Vico- 
Varo,  above  Tivoli,  and  still  farther,  at  a short  distance  from 
Subioco ; in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  it  surrounds  the  insu- 
lated Soractc,  and  it  U also  found  in  the  valleys  of  that 
brauch  of  tho  Apennines  which  terminates  in  tho  sea  at 
Terracina.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  Italy  that  the  volcanic  products  alternate  in 
many  situatioiiv  with  the  tertiary  marine  depoaiis,  and  that 
elephants'  bones  have  been  found  at  consalerable  depths 
imbedded  in  tho  tufa.  Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the 
tufa  or  volcanic  ashes  on  tho  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  pass 
over,  at  present.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  dis- 
trict which  surrounds  it,  because  these  will  be  treated  of  with 
more  detail  t>pon  a future  occasion.  There  aro  several  in* 
stances  of  volcanic  action  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  far  detachetl  from  the  great  region  of  volcanfjs 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  at  Telese.  Iictween  Ca[nia  and 
Benevento,  and  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia. 

We  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic 
ejections;  these  are  of  lrosh*water  formation,  and  arc  an 
important  feature  in  tl>c  physical  structure  of  the  country. 
They  are  composed  of  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  and  of  the 
solid  stone  railed  travertino,  a corruption  of  the  antient 
name  for  it,  viz.  Ti6tfr/t»um,  bet*auso  it  wa.s  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  town  of  Tihur.  All  these  deposits  con* 
tain  lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertino  is  a deposit  from  water  holding 
carbonate  of  limo  in  solution,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  common  in  spring  waters ; by  exposure  to  air  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  tne  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited : 
such  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  central  Italy  within 
the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany  tho  slanting 
sides  of  hills  are  covered  with  travertino.  Several  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  iPrinriplen  of  Geolojey,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xii.),  and  many  by  Brocchi,  in  his  work  on  the  gcolt)gy 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  V^ignonc,  near  Radico- 
fani,  a spring  has  deposited  a series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excel- 
lent material  for  architectural  purposes.  At  San  Filippo, 
the  water  is  so  highly  rhnrgc<l  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
a hard  stratum  of  stone,  a foot  in  thickness,  is  ohtainoil  in 
four  months,  and  there  is  a deposit  of  it  a mile  and  a 

auarter  in  length,  a third  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and  250  feet 
tick  in  some  places.  There  arc  vast  formations  of  traver* 
tino  at  Tivoli,  and  quarries  of  it  at  l*ontc  Leiicano  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  have  supplic<l  the  materials  for  some 
ef  tho  mast  splendid  oilidcos  ot  antient  and  m<xlern  Rome. 
These  fresh-water  deposits  appear  in  so  many  places,  that 
there  is  every’  rca.son  to  believe  they  extend  over  the  whole 
country  around  Rome.  Travertino,  containing  fresh-water 
and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  ideutical  with  the  snails 
now  common  in  the  gartlens  of  Romo,  forms  thick  s«jlid  beds 
on  the  Avcntinc  Hill  above  half  a mile  in  length ; and  fresh- 
water deposits  arc  found  at  thu  height  of  100  feet  above  the 


Tiber  on  the  Fsquiline  TTill.  In  many  places  they  contain 
thu  Iwncs  of  elephants,  and  other  land  animals,  as  in  tho 
celebrated  Mon*  Sorer  near  Rome,  wliere  elephants'  bones, 
incrustod  with  calcareous  spar,  were  dug  out  of  a gravel  )iit, 
at  a depth  of  thirty  feet  below  tho  surface. 

Before  concluding  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  A]iennines,  it  will  bo  useful  to  draw  tho 
attention  of  the  reader  to  those  great  revolutions  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  Italy,  which  the  records  prcsi-n'ctl  in 
her  mountains  and  her  soil  so  clearly  point  out.  Many  and 
great  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  tho 
crust  «)f  the  glolx*  long  before  the  Apennines  were  formed  . 
upon  the  considtrrution  of  the.«c  we  shall  not  enter,  but  shall 
condno  ourselves  to  events  of  n more  recent  geological  date. 
It  is  an  cstahlishefl  principle  in  geolog)-,  that  all  stratified 
rocks  containing  marine  remains  must  have  been  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a horizontal,  or  nearly 
horirontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  tho  A)K>nnjnes 
must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  ; it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised 
some  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
a long  tongue  of  land,  or  a chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of 
which  they  aro  composed  must  have  been  afterwards  in  part 
broken  and  abraded,  to  supply  tho  materials  of  the  conglo- 
merates and  other  tertiary  formations  now  found  at  tlieir 
foot,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognizable,  in 
rounded  pebbles.  Those  materials  must  have  bwn  washed 
down  into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of 
plants  and  of  the  animals  which  inhabitctl  the  land,  where 
they  fonned  stratiflod  deposits,  inclosing,  during  the  process 
of  eonsnlidation,  shells  and  other  marine  bwlies.  By  a 
renewal  of  the  internal  elevating  force  these  deposits  were 
in  their  turn  upheaved  to  fonn  the  Subapennine  hills,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain  chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a greater  height,  greater  cxteubioii  must  have 
been  given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappearing  as  the  lower 
part.s  of  the  mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits, 
rose  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
thus  must  Italy  have  a-ssumed  nearly  its  present  form. 
But  during  the  time  lint  those  tertiary  formations  wore  in 
progress,  there  roust  have  been  submarine  volcanos  at  work, 
which,  from  lime  to  time,  spread  their  ejections  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  thus  tliey  IxieBrae  interstratified  with  tho 
materials  pouring  down  from  tho  land.  There  must  then 
Iiare  ensued  a renewal  of  tho  upheaving  force,  and  the  effect 
of  that,  whether  by  sudden  or  by  contitiueil  gradual  eleva- 
tions during  a long  period,  amounted  to  a raising  of  the 
land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells  arc  imbedded  in 
the  volcanie  tufa  of  the  .\lban  Mount  At  that  height  above 
the  piwent  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating 
process  must  have  taken  place  subnccptcntly  to  the  ejcclioii 
from  the  submarine  volcanos  of  the  ashes  and  tufa  which 
cover  the  country  more  or  less  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Apennines  from  Tuscany  to  the  bonlers  of  Calabria ; for 
they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in  regular  stratified 
beds  ami  contain  marine  shells.  That  they  were  not  depo- 
sited in  fresh  water  is  also  evident  from  this,  that  they  are 
found  in  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  where  no  great 
lakes  could  have  existed  ; and  in  the  former,  marine  shells 
imbedded  in  tufa  were  observed  by  Mr.  Lyell  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2600  feet.  The  new  land  thus  laid  barv  must,  in 
process  of  time,  have  become  eoveretl  with  V(?gelntion, 
flourishing  in  a climate  suite<l  to  tho  rhinocems.  elephant, 
and  hippopotamus,  which,  with  numerous  other  animals  l>c- 
longing  to  species  now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown 
in  Italy,  ihust  have  roaroe*!  there  in  vast  numbers.  In 
this  state  of  things,  parts  of  the  emmtiy  must  have  been 
covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  f(*r  Inrusirtiu'  deposits 
are  met  with  at  intervals  noarlv  over  the  whulo  peninsula. 
Sub’se«jucnily  lb  this  epoch,  olfior  great  revolutions  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were 
broken  down,  and  when  the  erosions  of  torrents  and  denu- 
dations of  floods  fashioned  the  surface  of  the  country  into 
thase  forms  which  it  now  presents.  Such  arc  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  an  e.xaminniion  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  Italy  seems  to  lead. 

The  Flora  of  the  Apt*nnines  is  so  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Alps,  that  it  would  be  sujM'rfluous  to  add  any- 
thing rcsj>orting  their  botany,  beyond  referring  to  the  latter 
article. 


.\HKNR.\DE,  a DanL*h  soa-|Ktrt,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a gulf,  called  the  ‘ Apenrader  Fbbrile.'  in  the  LilUe  Belt, 
aWiU  twcnly-«*\cn  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schleswig,  in  the  duchy 
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ot  which  name  it  is  comprised.  It  has  set-baths,  a towns- 
men's and  chanty  school,  cotton-print  works,  and  three 
ptK>r- houses,  and  is  defended  by  a ciuitle,  in  whicb  the 
bailiff  of  the  place  resides.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
town  support  a population  of  about  3UO0.  The  harbour  is 
shallow,  and  the  shipping,  therefore,  are  moored  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  tne  bridge.  Its  open  roadstead  is  un- 
safe in  winter  time.  Long.  9°38^  £.,  lat.  66*^  8'  N. 
APERKA.  a spwiet  of  wild  gujnea-oig.  [See  Cavy.J 
APERIENTS,  in  medicine,  (see  Cathaktics.] 
APE'TALOUS  plants  constitute  one  of  the  dmsions  in 
Jussieu's  Natural  Syttem.  They  comfrehend  all  genera 
wiiirh  are  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  and  which  have  a 
calyx  without  corolla;  by  some  they  aie  called  monoehla- 
mydeous.  The  character  by  which  these  plants  are  defined 
is  as  constant  as  any  of  those  which  botanists  employ  for  sub- 
ordinate divisiont,  but  it  must  not  be  consider^  absolute: 
for  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  which,  in  oMisequence  of 
their  natural  affuutieB,  are  included  among  spetalous  plants 
provided  with  rudimentar:  petals,  but  it  occasionally  happens 
that  in  orders  otherwise  wnatantly  furnished  with  a corolla, 
particular  genera  occur  in  which  no  petals  are  produced ; a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  to  bo  met  with  in  the 
pretty  little  shore-plant  found  on  most  of  the  sandy  beaches 
of  this  country,  and  called  Glaux  mantima.  This  species 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  and  certainly  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  that  plant,  but  it  has  no  coroDa ; 
in  place  of  which  Uie  border  of  the  calyx  becomes  coloured, 
ana  it  therefore  apparently  belongs  to  tiie  apetakms  division, 
although,  in  reality,  it  forms  an  exception  to  tbc  character 
of  monopctaluus  plants.  It  is  circumstances  of  this  kind 
that  chiorty  constitute  the  difliculty  of  study  ing  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  Natural  System ; but  it  is  a very  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  suen  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
prove  a serious  obstacle  to  the  student 

APHK'LION,  from  the  Greek  from,  and  ^’Xtoc,  the 
sun,  means  that  point  of  a planet's  orbit  which  is  farthest 
from  the  sun.  Its  opposite  point  is  the  raRiHJtLiON,  from 
irtpi,near  to,  and  iiXioc.  the  sun,  which  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  sun. 


Let  S represent  the  sun,  SAB  the  earth's  orbit,  or  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  SA  a parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the 
earth's  equator  ruts  the  ecliptic,  from  which  line  all  helio- 
centric longitudes  (that  is.  measured  round  the  sun)  are 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  represented 
by  the  arrow.  Let  CDE  be  a part  of  the  orbit  of  a planet, 
8E  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  8,  then 
E is  the  aphelion  of  the  planet.  If  a plane  SB6  be 
drawn  pe^ndieular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  A S 6 is  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  aphelion  E.  The  term  is  not 
usually  applied  to  satellites,  though  they  too  have  their 
aphelia. 

The  supposition  of  the  planets  moving  in  elliptic  orbits 
round  the  sun  is  not  true,  unless  the  ellipses  tnemselves 
be  supposed  slowly  to  change  their  positions  and  figures. 
In  all  the  planets,  except  Venus,  a very  little  more  than 
a complete  revolution  roust  be  made  lielwecn  two  aphelia  ; 
in  V'^cDus,  on  the  contrary,  a little  less.  This  ineouality 
is  represented  by  saying,  that  the  aphelia  of  all  the 
planets,  except  Venus,  slowly  increase  in  longitude,  while 
that  of  Venus  decreases.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
aphelia  is  greater  than  the  real,  since  the  •lino  SA  moves 
slowly  backwards.  [See  PaacBsstorr.]  The  apparent 
annusd  motion  of  the  aphelia  is  the  annual  precession  of 
^e  equinoxes,  together  with  the  real  annual  motion,  except 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  in  which  the  apparent  motion  is  tte 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  dtmtmsAm  by  the  real  motion. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Venus  is  like  that 
of  all  toe  others,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth  s motiiAi,  for 
though  the  aphelion  of  Venus  mov*es  backwards,  the  line 
S A docs  the  same  at  a greater  rate.  The  following  table 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  at  the  dates  Kpecified,  together  with  the 
of^Mtrent  annual  increase  of  lon^tude,  made  up  of  real 
increase  and  preoeasioDi  as  above  described.  Tb^  of  the 


new  planets  and  comets  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  asoer* 
tained  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  those  of  th« 
old  planets.  All  but  the  comets  are  taken  from  Baify's 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Formula. 

Old  Planets,  January  1, 1801 — 

runrt  HvImc.  I.ons.  oC  Aplvlioo.  tppArmt 

luerraar  of  fhn. 


Mercury 

264® 

21' 

47" 

65"- 9 

Venus 

308 

43 

63 

47  ‘4 

Earth 

279 

30 

5 

61  *8 

Mars 

162 

23 

57 

65  *9 

Jupiter 

191 

8 

36 

67  -1 

Saturn 

269 

9 

30 

69  -1 

Uerschel 

347 

31 

16 

62  -5 

Nett  Planets,  January  1,  1820 — 

Vesta 

6-J® 

3V 

24" 

94"'2 

Juno 

233 

33 

46 

undetermined. 

Ceres 

327 

7 

32 

121-3 

Pallas 

301 

7 

4 

undetennined. 

Comets— 

Dal*. 

Naise  of  Diaecn  cm. 

Lvog.  of  A|0i«1k>d. 

1833 

HaUey 

123® 

1632 

Encke 

337 

1832 

Biela 

268 

The  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Halley's  comet  is  that 
predicted  for  its  approaching  appearance. 

APHIS,  the  plant-louse,  or  puceron.  an  extensive  genus 
of  insects,  interesting  to  naturalists  on  account  of  their  very 
peculiar  economy,  and  no  less  so  to  gardeners  and  formers 
on  wliose  crops  many  species  commit  most  destructive  dc- 

rcdatkms.  As  instances  of  the  latter  we  may  refer  to  the 

op-fly  (A.  humulii  and  the  bean-dolphin  (.4.  /aba)  ; 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  the  China  aster,  and  tbo  vanuus 
chrysanthemums,  suffer  frexn  other  s|iecic8.  During  the 
summer  of  1633,  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  crops  in  Kent 
were  much  injured  and  often  destroyed  by  couutiuss  swarms 
uf  A.  brastica. 

These  insects  are  characterized  by  a soft  oval  body,  a 
small  bead,  entire  and  semi-globular  eyes,  antennse  of  seven 
joints  longer  tlian  the  body,  often  setaceous,  sometimes 
thickened  towards  tbo  top,  the  two  joints  at  the  base  very 
short,  the  next  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  beak  {haus 
isllum)  arises  from  the  under  port  of  the  head  between 
the  furo-legt,  and  descends  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
wings,  when  developed,  are  four  in  num^r,  but  some  natu- 
ralists represent  the  upperwings  rather  as  wing  cases  {elytra), 
frum  their  difference  of  texture.  The  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  awkwardly.  In 
sketching  the  history  of  these  singular  insects,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  ^gin  it  at  the  close  of  autumn,  when 
many  of  the  species,  such  as  A.  quercus,  A.  rosa,  &c., 
are  numerous,  some  winged  and  some  without  wings,  of  both 
sexes,  so  that  while  the  first  may  fly  to  a distance,  the  se- 
cond ore  confined  to  their  native  plant  or  its  vicinity. 

AAer  pairing,  the  mother  aphis  deposits  what  have  been, 
by  some  natui^ists,  tensed  eggs,  in  a place  suitable  fur 
tl^ir  passing  the  winter ; but  different  places  are  chosen 
by  different  species ; some  chooee  the  oax,  and  place  the 
eggs  on  an  exposed  twig  high  on  the  tree,  others  in  the 
sMtered  crevices  of  bark,  or  even  under  ground.  Bonnet 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aphides  are  always  vivipa- 
rous and  never  lay  eggs,  what  are  cumnionly  cnlle<l  eggs 
produced  in  autumn  being  a sort  of  cocoon,  consisting  of 
the  young  aphi.s  inclosed  in  an  envelope.  From  our  own 
observations  on  those  of  the  oak,  wo  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  fact ; but  we  cannot  atfirm,  upon  negative  evidence, 
that  none  of  the  species  lay  real  eggs. 

The  cocoons  or  eggs,  whichever  tney  may  be.  remain  torpid 
during  the  winter  (the  parents  having  di^  aAer  producing 
them,)  and  are  called  into  life  with  the  return  of  genial  wea- 
ther in  the  spring.  The  number  of  insects  produced  mu!,t 
of  course  correspond  to  the  number  of  cocoons  or  eggs  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  but  l>eing  all  ushered  into  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  their  simultaneous  appearance  has  led 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  notion,  that  they  are  gcneruWil 
by  the  sir.  Hlighiing  weather,  as  it  is  termed,  Is  also  ac- 
cused of  spreading  the  destructive  swarms  over  hop-grounds 
or  bean-fields,  but  their  rapid  increase  is  w holly  caused  by 
their  wonderful  powers  of  multiplying. 

All  the  aphides,  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  which  ap- 
pear in  spring  are  exclusively  females,  no  males  being  found 
till  the  autumn ; and  tbest  female*  are  endowed  with  a 
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fecundity  almost  incredible.  M.  Latrcille  says,  one  female 
tlurin;'  Uic  summer  months  will  produce  about  tweiity'ilve 
U'day,  and  M.  Kcaumur  calculated  that  one  aphU  may  t>e 
the  progenitor,  during  its  life,  of  the  enormous  number  of 
2,9Ui.Uii0,0U0  descendants.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
young  female  aphides  produced  during  summer  to  pair  with 
a male,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible,  as  no  males 
arc  then  to  be  found ; yet  Uiese  females  go  o^  producing 
each  their  twenty-five  a day  of  living  young  ones,  all  of 
which  become  in  a short  time  os  fertile  as  their  parent. 

This  is  a circumstance  so  different  from  auytning  known 
amongst  other  animals,  and  altogether  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  could  not  be  credited  had  it  not  been  proved  beyond 
nil  cunlradictiun  ^ the  careful  expcrimeiita,  suggested  by 
Reaumur,  of  the  French  academidans,  which  may  be  seen 
at  length  in  Insect  &1i$cellanic$,  chap.  x.  The  result  was. 
that  nine  generations  were  obtained  without  pairing  in  the 
course  of  three  montUs. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  roost  species  are  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  projecting  tubes,  through  which  they 
eject  a sweet  viscid  Uuid,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
honey-dew,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  exudation  from 
the  leaves  on  uhich  it  is  fbund.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
aphides  feed  on  this,  which  is  impossible  from  the  structure 
of  their  mouths.  Ants,  however,  and  bees,  are  very  fond 
of  it. 

A'PIIORISM  literally  * a limitation, ‘ or  * a 

fixing  of  Umits,'  and  hence  used  by  t^  Greek  writers  to  ex- 
press a short  sentence,  containing  a moral  precept,  or  a 
rule  of  practice,  brieHv.  and  forcibly  expressed.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  in  medicine ; for  instance,  both 
H ippocrates  and  Boerhaavo  have  written  books  entitled 
Aphorisms,  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argu-  . 
mentutively,  but  laid  down  os  certain  truths.  For  example, 

* Neither  ruplution  uur  hunger,  nor  anything  which  exceeds 
natural  liiniu,  is  good.'  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  tbo  j 
civil  law.  Wo  give  tlu>  following  as  specimens  of  moral  j 
aphorisms.  j 

* It  is  always  safe  to  learn  from  our  enemies ; seldom  safe  j 
to  instruct,  even  our  friends.'— Z.<icon.  * Ue  will  easily  dis- 
cern how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  multitude ; and 
though  they  aro  sometimes  flattered  with  that  aphontm, 
will  hardly  behove  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of 
God.' — Brown's  yuJgar  Errors,  book  i.  3. 

Sayings  of  this  description  are  well  adapted  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  memory;  but  they  tend  to  substitute 
auUiority  instead  of  judgment,  as  tlie  motive  of  action,  and 
may  tlicreforc  bo  as  well  applied  to  maintain  prejudices  as  to 
assert  truths ; to  impose  conventional  and  needless  restraints, 
as  to  furnish  safe  rules  of  conduct  to  the  inoxtH‘rienced.  It 
is  with  reference  to  this  that  Milton  uses  the  wurd.  ' There 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  m<we  cankered  in  her  principles, 
more  sdled  and  slubbered  with  aphorisming  pedantry,  than 
tlio  art  of  policy.' 

APHRODITE,  tlie  goddess  of  love  and  beautv.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
one  of  tbo  Nereides,  or  ocean  nymphs:  a later  legend,  told 
by  Hesiod  {Theog.  188),  relates  that  she  spruof^  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  product  when  Kronuo  threw  into  it  the 
amputated  members  of  bis  father  Uranos.  There  was  a 
celebrated  picture  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  (a»^2voptKi|), 
esteemed  Iho  master-piece  of  Apelles.  (See  Apkllbs.) 
She  first  came  to  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  thence 
proce«Nled  to  Cvprus.  These  islands  were  her  favourite 
places  of  resort,  and  many  of  her  cpiUictH  aro  derived  feum 
thorn  (Cytherca,  Cypris,  Paphia,  &c.).  She  was  assigned 
in  marriaTC  to  Hcphiastus  (Vulcan)  the  god  of  metal- 
lurgy, anu  there  is  a well-known  tale  of  her  detection  in 
an  amour  with  Ares  (Mars)  (See  Odyts.  viii.  266).  Hermes 
and  Poseidon  (Mercury  and  Neptune)  were  also  among  her 
favoured  suitors.  Her  amours,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the  gods.  For  her  adventures  with  Adonis,  see  that 
arliclu : she  also  bore  /Eneas  to  Anchisew,  a youth  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Troy,  as  is  largely  related  in  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  ascribetl  to  Homer,  fn  the  Trojan  war  she  was 
mngeil  with  Apollo  and  Ares  on  the  side  of  tho Trojans,  and 
in  attempting  to  protect  her  son  iEneas,  was  wounded  by 
Diomed.  According  to  the  fictions  of  the  /Sneid,  she  con- 
tinued to  extend  her  maternal  care  over  /Eneas,  and  brought 
about  his  establishment  in  Italy,  and  through  him  the 
Julian  family  derived  their  descent  from  her.  To  the 
liuhaiM  she  is  known  by  the  narao  of  Venus;  a goildess.  | 
probably,  of  indigenous  origin,  hut  so  coafonndod  in  the 


fictions  of  poets  and  mythologcrs  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
that  her  original  attributes  have  nearly  disup|>carcd. 

The  goddess  Is  usually  represented  naked,  or  wiili  very 
scanty  drapery:  licr  peculiar  attribute  is  the  cej(jrt  (iciari^ 
ifiac.  It.  xiv.  214),  or  embroidered  girdle,  which  had  tbo 
power  of  inspiring  love  for  the  person  who  wore  it.  Her 
favourite  animals  were  the  swan,  the  sparrow,  and  Uic  dove  ; 
her  favourite  plants,  the  rose  and  myrtle.  The  bird  called 
iunx,  much  used  in  amatory  magic,  was  also  sacred  to 
her.  It  is  a general  opinion  that  her  worsliip  was  intro- 
duced from  PhtiBnitia,  and  that  she  is  identical  with  Asturte, 
tho  Phmnician  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  the  antient  temples 
of  Cyprus  she  was  adored  under  the  form  of  a conical  stone, 
which  was  probably  an  aerolite.  Tire  Grecian  artists  repre- 
sented her  as  the  ^rfection  of  femalo  beauty.  One  picture 
of  Apelles  we  have  mentloncil ; another,  which  he  left  imper- 
fect, was  esteemed  so  much  that  no  artist  dared  to  complete 
it.  Many  representations  of  the  goditess  in  sculpturo.  on 
coins,  &c.,  are  extant:  among  these,  tlie  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  do'  Medici,  is  that  with  wliich  a e aro  most 
familiari7o<l. 

APHTHO'NIUS,  a Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  whose 
epoch  seems  rather  difficult  to  fix ; some  place  him  al^nt 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ; others,  as  Fabricius,  in 
tho  third,  and  other  critics  still  later.  Wo  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  lived  after  Hermogenes,  because  he  quotes 
this  rhetorician,  and,  in  fact,  worked  up  the  Prngumnusmata 
of  Hermogenes  into  a new  shape,  also  entitled 
mata.  There  is  a curious  passage  in  Aphttvmius  about 
Alexandria.  (See  De  Sacy's p.  182.)  Apb- 
tbonius  has  also  left  forty  Greek  fables. 

The  work  of  Aphthonius  is  an  clementarv-  treatise  on 
rhetoric ; and  in  the  sixteenUi  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  much  in  use,  and  there  were  numerous  editions  of  it. 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Aphthonius  has 
had  no  editor,  and  we  believe  very  few  readers. 

Aphthonius  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  with  tbo 
other  rhetcwicians : Rheiores  Gresei.  Venice,  )6U8,  fo). 
The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  Scheffer.  Upsal,  1670  and  1680, 
8vo.,  with  live  Pn}gymnas7nata  <^Theon. 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (PETER),  an  astronomer,  and, 
we  may  add,  astrologer,  bom  at  Leipzig,  died  at  Ingoldstadt, 
where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1552,  aged  fifty 
seven.  His  real  name  was  Bienewitz,  sometimes  misspelt 
Bincwilt.  Biene  in  German  signifies  a bee,  whence  the 
Latin  Apionus.  Ho  was  in  favour  with  Charles  V.,  who 
gave  him  an  order  of  knighthood  and  the  title  of  Count,  as 
well  as  more  subetantial  rewards.  He  is  principally  remark- 
able for  his  observations  of  comets,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  observed  ibat  their  tails  are  generally  turnetl 
from  the  sun.  Ho  also  attempted  the  solution  of  astrono- 
mical problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  his  Opus 
Ccesareutn,  and  is  said  moreover  to  have  pointed  out  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  lunar  observations  in  navigation. 
For  a list  of  his  works  (which  are  now  uninteresting),  see 
V'ossius  de  Seientiis  Maihemaiicis  ; Montucla,  Htstmre  det 
Sfathem.,  vol.  L p.  623 ; and  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dic- 
tiunary,  article  * Apian but  more  particularly  Klistner, 
Getchtchie  der  Maihemaiik,  vol.  li.  p.  548,  where  more  detail 
is  given  ; or  Teissier,  Eloges  des  ffommes  Sararu,  Leyden, 
1715.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  at  Ingoldstadt.  which 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1658,  on  account  of  his  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion.  He  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  .vn  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  professor  at 
Tubingen,  in  1589.  It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  in  several 
accounts  of  which  Montucla  is  apparently  the  source,  that 
tho  only  work  of  his  which  has  bt^n  preserved  is  a letter  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  (S^  fUogrophie  XJniver- 
selle,  and  ihe  aork  of  Teissier  above  cited.) 

APIARY,  a place  fur  keeping  bee-bives,  ileriied  from 
the  Latin  ayn'r,  a bee,  and  form^  like  the  word  'aviary.' 

I Tho  proper  situation  of  an  upiary  engaged  the  attention  of 
j antient  bee-keepers  as  much  as  it  in  modern  limes, 
j and,  leaving  out  a few  fanciful  particulars,  the  directions 
: given  by  Columella  and  Virgil  are  as  good  now  as  when 
tW  were  written. 

As  to  tho  aspect  of  the  apiary,  Virgil  says— 

‘ X ttaUoQ  mtiKt  ba  foued 
Tu  siisttoCviod  imparriotu.' — Qtorgk  iv. 

Milton  alleges  that  * it  is  not  matenal  in  what  aspect 
tho  stock  stands.  provKlcd  the  sun  shines  on  the  hive  once 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  that  well-peopled  hives,  kept 
dr>i  wiU  thrive  in  most  situatioDS.'  Wildman,  again,  tells 
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\M,  that  tho  apiar)  should  face  between  the  south  and  west, 
in  a plnru  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold. 

‘ I hu%'e  ever  found  it  best,’  he  saya,  * to  place  the  mouth  of 
tin*  hives  to  the  west  in  spring,  care  being  taken  that  they 
enjoy  the  afternoon  sun ; the  morning  sun  is  extremely 
(lungeruus  during  the  colder  months,  viien  iU  glare  often 
tempts  these  industrious  insects  out  to  their  ruin ; whereas 
tho  mouth  of  tho  hive  being  then  in  the  shade,  the  bees  re- 
main at  home,  and  as  clouds  generally  obscure  the  afternoon's 
sun  at  that  season,  the  bees  escape  the  temptation  of  going 
mil.  When  food  n t«i  l>e  obluine<l,  the  warmth  of  tho  air 
rt»uml  the  hive  continues  in  the  afternoon,  which  slronglhcns 
the  bees,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  their  lal»oun».'  Dr. 
Kviins,  in  his  pretty  pooro.  gives  very  similar  directions  - 
• Scfr^u'd  from  th*  * h*r«  no  a,du»ive-  d«>»  a 

wtiili-  U thrak  uVr  the  la«u ; 

Hut  00  IcNuW  th*-  LtbtHtr<'M  mum. 

Wat  IwlKht  them  to  lUeii'  hoflK.'— Ttl*  Heft. 

B<inner  stands  alone  in  recommending  an  easterly  ospocl, 
which  we  fre«|nently  obsenetl  to  be  chtisen  in  the  numerous 
npiaries  in  Germany  ; we  found  those  in  Switzerland  and 
Sa\ov  more  cummunly  placefl  Uiwards  the  west. 

Wildman  prefers  a s»tuatii>n  in  which  l»oes  ‘ returning 
home  ftttm  tneir  labour*  may  de-fcend,’  and  Keys  says,  ' a 
\ alley  is  profemble  to  high  gruuntUto  favour  their  inen^ase;' 
hut  this  IS  of  less  importance,  porliaps,  than  having  free 
egre^  and  ingress  in  right  linos  from  and  to  the  apiary. 

A*  t»i  the  adjuncts  of  the  apiary,  the  old  rwommendations 
ttf  Virgil  arc  as  excellent  a*  any  in  mrsleni  works.  He 
says— 

‘ frf«h  and 

Verttunt  with  moM.  («•  nrai ; aud  ahiUaw  Iwoukt, 

That  with  «*ifl  lurtpal  t1ir«ush  iIh-  » rnii : 

Tlw  nHtUh'rin;  hanki  tnav  trinpl  llu*m  in  atiihl 
TtM>  Is-Bt : aiMl  trrr*  with  hwprtahle  lKSt;.'ha 
Ohrioiu  dalaui  ttn'Vi.  W Iti-ihr-r  dnil  in  |iuiMla 
Ttm  waU'f  «tan<i.  nr  flow  iit  IHitij;  rill*  t 
Inlothr  n>Hl«t  thru*  «ilknr-liuni:)>«  wiv.«», 

Aitd  )ilatik«  >>unr«;  «h*w,  a«  on  hti«l|.'w,  faU'd. 

Tiir)'  ntav  allw’ht ; and  to  tlw  *uutnrr’*uii 
KxpaQil  ihrir  wing:*:  if  ehancp  the  hlail. 

H«t*t  loua.  hii*  •}>rinkl>-it  tUpin  ndiindi  n Ut«: 

Ur  pinni'ii  thwm.  bi^n  athaiwr,  iiito  liw  waroa.*— 7''a>>^. 

Dr.  Bevan  thinks  an  nniary’  would  not  be  well  situated 
near  a great  river,  nor  in  iW  neighliourhood  of  the  s«'a,  ns 
wiuily  weather  might  whirl  the  bees  into  tho  water  and 
destrov  tlicm  ; yet  »e  have  seen  very  thriving  apiaries  all 
along  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  tho  Swisa  lakes. 
Others  have  recommended  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  very  eligible,  from  a notion  that  the  bees  are  fond  of 
sea  water,  which,  however,  Keys  denies  from  personal  obser- 
vation. his  own  bees  having  been  kept  near  the  sea. 

Hemths,  or  places  abounding  in  wtld  flowers,  uro  the  best 
site*  for  an  apiary,  and,  in  default  of  this,  pa.sturoge  munt 
be  provided,  such  as  gardens  where  flowers  an»  cultivated, 
and  fields  in  which  are  sown  buck-wheat,  clover,  or  sainfoin. 
The  expedient  of  transporting  apiaries  to  distant  places,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  seasons  when  different  flowers 
are  in  blow,  has  been  resorted  to  in  various  countries,  parti- 
cularh  in  Kgypt,  and  along  the  groat  river*  of  Kupopo. 

M.  Maillet,  who  was  French  consul  in  Egypt  in  16‘j’2, 
informs  us  that,  altout  the  end  of  October,  all  such  inha- 
bitant* of  Ivowcr  Egypt  as  possess  hires,  embark  them  on 
the  Nile,  and  convey  them  up>>n  that  river  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
calculating  to  arrive  there  at  the  tim<!  when  the  iiiuiidatinn 
is  Kubaiding,  and  the  land*  having  been  sown,  titc  flowers 
begin  to  bud.  Tlic  hives  lieing  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt, 
are  there  placed  pyramidically  in  boats  premrod  for  ihat 
purpose,  after  lH>ing  marked  and  numlior^  by  tho  several 
owncm.  . Here  the  boos  food  in  the  fields  during  some  days, 
and  when  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  got  in  all  the  honey 
and  wnx  that  can  be  met  with  within  two  or  three  league'* 
round,  their  conductors  convey  them  in  the  same  Iwats  two 
oi  thi-ee  leagues  lower,  and  ivraain  there  a*  long  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  onnbk  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  tho 
new  station.  Tlni.s  the  earth  forward.*  its  productions,  and 
the  pUmta  come  into  bloom  in  proportion  ns  they  come 
nearer  to  their  place  of  al>odo.  In  fine,  abt»ul  tlie  bv'ginning 
of  FcbruHfy,  alter  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length 
of  Kgypt,  they  arrive  at  the  sjwls  whence  they  had  set 
out,  and  return  to  their  respective  habitations:  fi>r  care  is 
taken  to  set  down  exactly,  in  a roll  or  register,  every  district 
whence  the  hives  set  out  iu  the  Wginning  of  the  season, 
their  numlHT,  and  the  mime*  of  iho  particular  persons  who 
sent  them,  as  likewise  the  mark  or  number  of  tho  boats,  in 
which  itiey  were  placed  according  to  their  severei  habita- 
tions. Niebuhr  saw  upon  the  Nile,  between  Cairo  and 


Daraictta,  a convoy  of  4000  hives  in  their  transit  from 
Upper  Egy  pt  to  the  Delta. 

Goldsmiln  describes,  from  his  own  ol«er*’ation.  a kind  of 
floating  apiary  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Pie<1mont. 

• Tliey  have  on  Imard  of  one  bar^,’  he  says,  • three-score  or 
a humlrerl  Iwe-hives,  well  defbnded  from  the  inclemency  of 
an  accidental  storm ; and  with  these  the  owners  float  gently 
down  tho  ^ri'am  : one  l»ec-hive  yields  the  proprietor  a con- 
siderable income.  ^Vhv,‘  ho  adds,  * a roeth^  similar  to  this 
has  never  been  adopted  In  England,  where  we  have  more 
gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery  bank*,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  I know  not ; certainly  it  might  be  turned 
to  advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor  a secure,  though  per- 
haiM  a moderate  income.' 

Dr.  Bevan  strongly  recommends  the  apiary  to  be  roofed 
in  by  erecting  a bee  house,  or  converting  to  that  use  s<'inc 
building  alr^dy  constructed,  as  muc^  preferable  to  an  api- 
ary out  of  doors,  Iwjth  fiir  convenience  and  security,  as  well 
as  ultimate  profit.  Ho  thus  describes  his  own ; — * The  whole 
building,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  an  apiary,  may 
he  mode  subservient  to  other  uses  : my  own  wrves  for 
storing  potatoes.  The  potatoe-eellar  is  sunk  two  thirtls  of 
its  depth  in  the  earth,  and  the  bee-house  is  raised  upon  it, 
having  a couple  of  steps  up  to  the  dew.  Tlie  dimensions  of 
lioih  are  se*en  fw-l  six  inches  by  six  foot  clear  within, 
which  affonls  room  for  fi\e  colonies. 

* Tho  pile*  or  stories  of  bee-boxes  arc  placeil  in  the  bee- 
house  at  somewhat  less  than  two  fbet  apart,  so  as  to  make 
tho  c'xternal  entrances  to  the  several  piles  about  a yard 
asunder.— (See  the  plate  which -forms  the  frontispiece  of 
Dr.  Bevan’s  work.) 

* On  the  inside  of  the  bee-house,  the  l>oxe*  in  llw  upper 

row  stand  aVnit  table  height,  those  in  the  lower  aliout  six 
inches  above  the  On  the  outside,  the  entrances  to  the 

upper  row  are  about  five  feet,  to  the  lower  alwut  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  entrances  through  the  wall  may  be 
cut  in  Slone,  bricks,  or  wood,  and  should  be  chamfered 
away  on  (he  outside,  leaving  the  wall  at  thuse  part*  a*  thin 
as  practicable,  and  letting  the  opening  corresp<iiid  in  size 
with  the  outlet*  that  are  sunk  in  the  floor-boards  hereafler 
descrilied.  The  poiatoe-ccUar  is  built  with  bricks,  the  b*'c- 
liouse  of  timber,  lathed  and  plastered  within,  and  thatched 
on  the  outside. 

‘ Where  the  boos  enter  the  boxes,  two  wo<xlen  shelves  or 
resting-boards  are  fixed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  to  pre- 
vent warping:  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
arc  almut  a foot  wide,  and  rest  on  cross  pieces  nailed  fa*t  to 
the  uprights  with  which  the  bee-hou*©  is  built ; these  <*ross 
piec.e*  exU'iid,  also,  about  fifteen  inches  into  the  l>ee-houae, 
where  they  serve  as  supporters  for  the  shelves  on  which  ihe 
bee-boxes  are  placed.  The  rcsting-lioards  on  the  outside 
are  divided,  by  bricks  on  the  edge,  into  several  rompnrtnient*, 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiore;  the  bricks  extend  (he  full 
width  of  the  resting-lmard,  and  nil  the  compartments  arc 
sluUil  over.  Thus  the  cntranceK  are  sheltcml.  and  accom- 
intMlation  is  afforded  firr  tho  bee*  when  they  are  at  any  tmu; 
driven  home  by  stress  of  weather  in  greater  numbers  than 
can  readily  pass  through  the  entrances  into  the  boxes. 

* The  building  is  not  only  thatched  on  the  top,  but  down 
the  6i<les  and  ends,  as  low  a*  the  |>otntoe-eellar.  On  that 
side  where  the  bees  enter  the  boxes,  the  thatch,  of  CDiii>e, 
terminates  at  the  top  of  the  compartments,  over  which  it  is 
spread  out  so  as  to  cum-earthe  slate  coverings.  The  floor 
of  the  bec-house  is  boarded,  and  the  potatoc-cvllar  is  ceile*l, 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  tluor  abu^e  being 
filled  up  with  dry  *.iw  clust.' 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  howcN'cr.  that  Keys  is  altogether 
against  placing  hives  on  Itenches,  an<l  he  thinks  it  a great 
deal  worse  to  have  them  under  cot*  or  *he<ls  with  shelves 
therein  one  above  another,  on  tlw  principle  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hev.-in,  inasmuch  as  those  afford  harliour  fiw  enemies, 
and  are  iiiconvcniimt  to  manage.  Ke>s  himself  rect'in- 
tnvnds  for  cat-h  hive  separate  stands  made  by  driring  four 
strong  stake*  into  the  gnmnd  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in 
the  form  of  a wpiare.  Eight  nr  ten  of  these  in  one  place, 
he  thinks,  are  enough,  and  when  more  swarm*  are  to  be 
di*}>osed  of,  ho  thinks  it  IteMcr  to  have  them  in  separate 
gaMens  to  prevent  quurrcls,  which  often  happen  when  the 
swarms  are  numerous. 

Tlie  various  forms  of  hive*  will  bo  noticed  under  the  article 
Hive. 

APUCIUS.  Tlicrc  wen?  three  Romans  of  this  name,  all 
of  thou  celebrated  for  their  love  of  good  eating.  The  first 
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tt'Qs  r.intoiiiporar)’  with  Sylla  ; the  necoud  with  Augustus  and 
Tilwrius ; IIir  thir«l  with  Tmjan.  Of  these  the  second  U the 
roost  famous,  beinK  celebrated  by  Seneca,  l*Uny,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  &c.  AlbcniDus  (p.  7.  C'usaub.)  places  him  under 
Tiberius:  besides  his  general  reputation  for  profuse  and 
delicate  attention  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  palate,  he 
obtains  credit  with  that  author  for  original  getiius  in  the 
eoinposition  of  certain  cakes,  honourably  distinguished  hy 
the  epithet  Apician.  Seneca  says  that  was  alive  in  bin 
time,  and  infected  the  age  by  establishing  a regular  iwhool  of 
professors  and  pupils  in  the  science  of  good  eating  in  Rome, 
from  which,  in  the  days  of  simplicity  and  severity,  even 
philosophers  hail  been  eXiMilIctl  as  the  rorrujitors  of  youth. 
The  inordinate  expense  of  his  culinary  establishment  reilufcd 
hid  fortune  and  involved  him  in  debt ; he  therefore  found 
himself  obliged  to  look  into  his  afTairs.  and  n^gulate  hU 
expenditure.  He  found  that  when  his  incumbrancoa  were 
cleared  uff.  he  should  have  led  a pittance  utterly  inadequate 
to  keep  such  a bixly  and  soul  together ; wherefore,  he  took 
poison  in  preference  to  pining  after  unattainable  {uMiries. 
l*liny  calls  him  the  greatest  gormatulizer  that  ever  apiieared 
in  the  worM,  and  mentio'ns  various  ragouts  invented  by  him  : 
ill  short,  he  was  the  Cook's  Oritri^  of  imjicrial  Rome.  The 
third  Apicius  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
pkkling  oysters  lAthen.  7.);  several  jars  of  which  he  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan  when  in  Parthia.  Distant  as  was 
their  destination,  (hey  reached  it  in  high  pre^ciration  ami 
tempting  savour. 

The  name  of  Apiciu.s,Jong  after  the  time  ev'on  of  the 
last  of  those  three  philosopliers,  was  familiar  as  a house- 
hold and  ciiliiisr>'  word,  ^etr  fame  was  perpetuated  by 
the  spirit  of  party  : and  the  cooks  of  ages  after  were  diviilea 
into  Apiciaiis  and  anli-Apiciant.  A treatise  ‘ Dc  re  Culi- 
naria  ls  extant  under  the  name  of  Cmlius  Apicius.  It  is 
considered  by  critics  as  antient,  although  not  written  by 
any  of  the  three  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Martin  Lister 
republished  it  in  Lonthm  in  1 705,  with  the  title  D*  Ohs^rniit 
et  CondinuftUis,  tive  lU  Arte  Coquinaria.  The  humorous 
Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  in  a poem,  entitled  TVte  Art  of 
Cookery.  (See  Biog.  Unicerselle.) 

A'PION.  son  of  Poseidonius,  was  born  in  Oasis,  a 
town  in  Libya,  seven  days'  ioumcv  from  Thebes,  proba- 
bly the  modem  Oasis,  called  K1  Wah.  Apion  was  etlu- 
catetl  at  Alexandria,  and  wisheil  to  pass  for  a Greek  native 
of  that  city,  although  ho  wu.s  of  Rg>  ptian  extraction.  Some 
have  Uioughl  that  the  name  of  Apion  is  derived  from  Apis. 
Apion  w’u.<i  a disciple  of  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Archihius, 
and  of  Didymus,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  fondness  for 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
reigned  a.d.  4] — 54.  ho  succeeded  the  Grammarian  Tlieon 
at  Rome.  When  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Jews  who  resided  there  of  the 
priNilcges  confcrn'il  upon  tliera  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  confirmed  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Ctesars,  Apion  was  appointed  to  advi>catc  their 
cause  against  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  he  endcavourcil 
to  kindle  the  wrath  of  the  emuiTor  Caius  Caligula,  by 
pointing  out,  that  tlio  Jews  would  neither  erect  statues  to 
the  emperor,  nor  swear  by  his  name,  whilst  they  pre- 
ferred to  worship  the  head  of  an  o-is  made  of  solid  gold, 
which  was  of  iuimeusc  value,  and  was  stateil  to  have  IxHjn 
first  discovered  when  Anliochus  Rpiphanes  entered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Antlochus  Epiphoiies  was  re]M<rtod 
to  have  taken  this  idol  away,  and  to  have  set  a Greek  cap- 
tive at  libi>rty,  whom  ho  found  confined  within  the  sanc- 
tuary in  order  to  bo  sacrificed  after  having  been  fattened 
by  the  most  delicious  animal  food.  It  was  stated  (hut  the 
Jews  were  in  thu  habit  of  preparing  every  year  such  a 
human  sacrifice,  in  (he  intestines  of  which  they  discovered 
the  events  of  futurity,  and  that  all  Jews  task'd  aniiunllv 
these  human  entrails,  in  order  to  pledge  theouedves  afre.^li 
to  hate  the  Greeks. 

Apion,  with  these  monstrous  fables,  did  not  fully  succeed 
against  Philo,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  plead  their  causo.  Philo,  who  was  ut  the  head  of 
the  emb^sy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  commenced  his  reply 
to  Apion' s accusation,  but  the  Emperor  Caius  insultingly 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  imiK’riul  presence.  All  ex- 
pected the  worst  consequences  from  the  emperor's  wrath,  but 
Philo  said  to  the  bystanding  Jews  : Be  of  good  cheer,  for 
Caius  attacks  us  with  wools,  but  rcully  he  lias  iK'guii  to 
figUtfugainst  God.  Tlie  Emperor  sent  Wdronius,  the  sue- 
oessor  of  Vitellius,  aa  legate  to  Syria,  with  orders  to  place  a 


statue  ofhis  imperiol.or  rather  divine  majesty,  in  the  teupU 
at  Jerusalem.  Petronius  man'hed  an  army  into  Judtea,  but 
was  so  much  touched  with  the  intreaties  of  the  Jews  not  to 
profane  their  sanctuary,  and  with  their  readiness  rather  to 
die,  than  to  admit  tho  unipcrur's  statue,  that  he  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  and  reiiuestod  the  emperor  to 
revoke  his  orders : Caius  granted  this  rev«K-ation  to  his 
fa^'ou^ite  Herodes  Agrippn,  but  commanded  Petronius  to 
commit  suicide  for  his  dittobedienct*.  Tlio  news  of  Caligula's 
death  arrivinl  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  which  Petronius 
was  onlered  to  kill  himself,  if  he  would  avoid  the  torture*  pre- 
pored for  him.  Thus,  Anion's  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pro- 
videntially foiled.  {See  Joseph,  .irt'kieolngin,  1.  xviii.  cap.  8.) 

Philo  s work,  entitled  iripi  dpirwt'  cai  iripi  vfn^^tlar  TtfuJc 
rniot*,  Emhnsxy  to  the  Emperor  Cttiiu,  is  still  in  part  extant. 
Apion  was  esteemed  for  his  learning,  but  already,  Wforc  his 
contest  with  Philo,  he  w'as  known  at  Rome  as  a man  of  osten- 
tatious character.  Tiberius  named  him  Cymbalum  mundi. 
Cymbal  rf  the  universe,  on  armunt  of  his  vain  boastings ; but 
Pliny.  Apion's  disciple,  calls  him  rather  pubhew  ftim^r  tym~ 
panutn,  qr  the  k^ttle'drvm  of  fame.  The  following  writings 
of  Apion  we  find  quoted  : jEgypiiaca,  in  five  bo»>ks;  this 
Work  conlainwl  a description  of  the  cariosities  of  Egvpi* 
A History  arrtfrttivg  to  Natiom ; On  the  Merits  rf  Alex- 
ander the  Great ; Against  the  Jetrs : On  the  Luxury  of  Api- 
cius ; On  the  Language  of  Rome  ; />  Hisriplina  .MetnI/ira; 

‘Ofttipitai.  Dut  of  all  these  writings,  there  have  only 
been  preserved  the  story  ot  Androclus  and  the  Lion  (Gel- 
lius,  V.  14)  ; and  the  D>jfjihin  at  Dicrearrhia  (Gellius,vii.  8) : 
writh  fragments  from  the  work  agaiiwt  the  Jews,  preseived 
by  Josephus  in  his  reply. 

Flavius  Josephus  wrote  two  books  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion  alter  his  death.  In  thu  first  i>ook 
Josephus  refutes  the  gross  mistakes  and  misrepresentations 
of  Manetho,  Berosus.  and  many  other  Gentiles  who  had 
written  without  accurate  information  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews.  Most  of  the  works  against  n'hich  Josephus  wrote  arc 
now  l(Mt,  and  only  known  from  his  quotations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  Josephus  refutes  especially  the 
misrcprcscutntions  of  Apion  and  hU  authorities.  The  dtsli- 
cation  of  these  two  books  to  Epaphroditus,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  dedications  prefixed  to  the  (Jospel 
according  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acti,  to  Thoophilu.s.  (See 
Tttd  p rs'DV  pages  53S  and  536,  ed.  Brcithuupt.  Se- 
neca. ep.  bS.  Plin.  Pr<rf.  Hist.  Nat.  and  lih.  xxx\i.  c.  12, 
Ersch  and  Gruber ; Suidas,  ed.  KUster,  i.  p.  267.) 

APIS.  [SeeBKB.] 

APIS,  a sacred  hull,  whose  station  and  temple  were  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  Ho  must  bo  dthtinguisbed  from  Mneuis, 
the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis.  The  real  or  true  Apis  was 
known  from  among  all  other  hulls  hv  i-ortaiii  marks,  which 
are  mcntioncil  by  Herodotus  anil  f*liny  (iii.  28 ; viii.  46). 
His  birth  is  commonly  descril)0<l  a.s  miraculous ; though  pro- 
duced from  a cow,  his  concejUion  was  causi*d  by  the  deM?eiit 
of  lightning,  or  the  influence  of  the  m''on's  beams.  When 
the  bull  Apis  diwl.  or  had  b«^en  put  to  death  after  living  tho 
proscrilH'd  mmiher  of  years  (aci-ording  t*»  some  uuthorilies), 
a successor  was  dUigontly  sought  for.  lind,  when  found,  was 
inslalli;d  in  his  temple  of  Memphis  with  all  due  solemnity. 
The  cow  was  nut  eaten  in  Eg\pt.  but  the  bull  was  used  u« 
foo<l ; yet  no  bull  could  Ikj  slaughtered!  (ill  it  had  been  first 
ascertained  that  it  had  mmo  of  the  marks  which  oharac- 
terixed  a xat'redl  hull.  When  tins  was  a.<v{-crtained  sati>foc- 
torily,  the  pricsls  put  a seal  or  murk  on  the  uniiual,  to  .sig- 
nil)’  that  it  might  w slaughtered  : no  unstani|)ed  bull  could 
be  slaughtered,  under  pain  of  death,  llie  object  of  the 
rogulation  was  jirohably  the  raising  an  income  by  a tax  on 
slaughteivd  animals.  Tlicre  might  pos.-,ibly  Ije  i-ther  rea- 
sons also.  (Hen*d.  ii.  3.“.)  • 

The  Worship  of  Apis  cxiati»<l  at  least  ils  late  as  the  tvigii  of 
Seplimius  Severus.  Wc  hear  of  Greeks  and  Roiaaiui  of 
rank  paj  ing  their  respects  to  the  bull  of  Memjdiis,  in  w liieh 
curiositv  and  superstition  apis-or  to  have  iiveu  blended. 
Alexander  the  GnMt,  when  he  xisiUsl  Meiniihis,  sacrifieixl 
to  all  thcGiMls.and  .\pis  amongtherest,  inwhich  he  showed 
more  political  wisilum  than  the  Persian  |ji:i«lniaii  Cauilnses, 
who.  2t»0  tears  befon*.  hail  insulted  tho  Kgtpliaiis  by  stair* 
bing  their  deity.  Germanieus  Casar,  uheii  he  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tilicrius,  went  to  see  Apis  at  Mem- 
phis. It  was  a fatmirable  .sign  when  the  annual  would  take 
fiKsl  frtim  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  (he  reverse  was  h*oked 
upon  as  presaging  misforUme.  The  bull  refused  what  the 
hand  of  Germanieus  oflercdi  and  the  Komon  general  died 
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shortly  after  at  Antioch.  Strabo  describes  Uie  Apis  and 
his  tfinplo  in  the  following;  tenns,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Etfvpt  (xvii.  p.  807) : — * Memphis  contains  a tempio  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  The  bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an 
apartment  and  is  ref^arded  as  a god  i he  is  quite 

white  on  the  forehead  and  some  other  ports  of  the  body,  but 
in  ever)'  other  part  black.  By  tliesc  marks  Uiey  always  de> 
cide  w hich  bull  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Apis  when  he  dies. 
In  front  of  the  apartment  is  an  inclosure.  m which  there  U 
another  apartment  for  the  bull's  mother.  Tliey  allow  the 
sacred  bull  to  come  into  this  C4»urt  or  inclosure  at  certain 
times,  ami  chictly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
strangers.'  The  bull  Apis,  it  is  presumed  (Herod,  iii.  28.), 
was  embalmed  when  he  died.  Lucas  says  (vo).  i.  p.  345, 
Vouitge  fait  fn  1714}  that  heobsened  bulls’  heads  in  several 
nienes  of  the  cntacorobs  of  Abuusir : he  also  found  a bull 
emiMilniod,  and  in  a great  chest,  on  which  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  represent*^;  the  case,  ho  sa>s.  was  gilded  and 
painted.  (See  also  Abd-Allatif  Sacy,  p.  201.) 

Tlio  deity  Apis  was  probably  a symbol  of  the  Nile  (see 
Jablonsky,  Pantheon,  Apis),  or  of  the  earth  and  fertility, 
as  the  cow  also  was  in  the  Egyptian,  and  still  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  god  Sivas,  in  the  Indian  mytho- 
logy. has  his  sarr^  bulls,  which  arc  characterized  by  certain 
murks,  and  a ct»lt»ssal  bull  of  stone  is  often  an  ornament  of 
his  temples.  The  bull  (but  not  the  row)  is  an  object  of 
worship  still  in  India.  (See  Colonel  Briggs'  Letters  on  In- 
dia, p.  72.)  Thu  sacred  bulls  of  Benares  still  walk  about 
the  streets  of  tl>e  holy  city,  or  stop  up  the  rc^,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed  without  all  due  re.spect. 

The  tendenev  of  the  Israelites  to  fall  into  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  bull  or  cow  is  seen  from  the  history  in  Exo- 
dus, xxxii. ; and  at  a later  period,  Jeroboam,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  E^pt,  set  up  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and 
the  other  at  Bethel,  and  established  temples  and  priests, 
prol>ably  in  honour  of  Apis  and  Mneuis  respectively.  (See  ' 
I Kings  xii. ; compare  Huseo,  chap.  x. ; Bohlen  s A/tee  In- 
dien,  i.  2^2.  &c. ; Jablonsky  s Pantheon.) 

A'PI  UM  is  the  liotanical  name  of  a genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  among  which  the  only  species  of  any  importance  is 
the  common  celery,  Apium  graveolcns.  Tins  valuable  vege- 
table is  found  naturally  In  the  ditches  of  almost  every*  part  of 
Europe ; it  is  even  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  where, 
if  it  has  originally  l>ocn  c.'uried  thither,  it  has  naturalized 
itself.  In  this  country  it  is  very  common  in  many  places,  as, 
fbr  instance,  in  the  ditches  near  Sandwich. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  this  plant,  which  is  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  when  culti\*ated,  is  altogether  acrid  and  unfit 
for  food  when  wild.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  two  states  is  owing  to  so 
large  a part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  cultiv'ated  species 
being  hidden  fh>m  the  action  of  light  by  the  soil  which  is 
heaped  up  about  it,  and  being  in  couse<iuence  unable  to 
generate  m much  abundance  the  peculiar  principle  on  which 
the  acridity  depends.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation,  it  evidently  does  not  apply  to  the  variety  called 
ccleriac,  in  which  the  sweetness  and  whoIoMime  character 
of  cultivated  celery  are  maintained,  although  no  part  of  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  the  full  influence  of  light 

For  the  culture  of  celery  and  its  varieties,  see  Cklkry. 

Parsley,  which  was  formerly  consider^  a species  of 
apium,  will  be  noticed  under  Phteosklinuii. 

APLOME.  [See  Garnxt.] 

apocalypse.  The  won!  apocalypse  (airocdXt^ic) 
signifies  literally  unnwerins.  unreitwi',  ami  is  used  in  Uie 
Now  Testament  to  express  especially  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  G.sh  In  this  sense  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  his  * preaching  Christ  according  to  the 
revelation  (vard  fivor.)  of  the  mystery,  which 

Was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifext  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  tlie  obedience  of  faith.'— 
Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Compare  also  1 Cor.  xiv.  6,  where  we  find 
that  when  the  Christians  assembled,  every  one  luwl  a psalm, 
a doctrine,  a tongue,  a revelation  (apocalypse),  i»r  an  inter- 
pretation. In  these  and  similar  passages  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing. of  interpreting,  and  of  announcing  future  events  is 
distinguished  from  Uie  revelation  (ap/>calypee)  of  the  council 
of  God  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver. 

But  the  worn  apocalypsis  is  used  in  a still  more  confined 
sense,  to  express  especially  the  prophetical  revelation  of  the 
future  development  of  the  hlessiah  s kingdom.  Works 
which  describe  ftiturc  conflicts  between  the  power  of  the 


Messiah  and  the  opposing  powers  of  Satan,  unbelief  and 
suiM^rstition,  form  the  apocalyptical  literature.  Thu  revela-, 
lions  in  these  works  communicate  vi^il>ns  in  symboUi'a! 
language.  The  apocalypticiil  is  a branch  uf  the  fjropheti''nI 
literature.  Eveiy  apocalypltral  book  is  prophetuul,  hut 
every  prophetical  book  is  nut  apocaI)plical. 

Auoi'afyptic  writings  devdupe  that  future  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  uf  the 
Biblical  doctrine  in  the  Old  a.s  well  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Apocalyptic,  as  well  os  profane,  literature,  has  its 
epochs  and  periods  uf  flourishing  and  of  decay  ; and  it  is 
divided  into  canonical  and  ap4M*r)phal  branches. 

The  first  epoch  is  the  Jewish,  hook  of  Daniel  is  the 
prototype  of  all  subsequent  apocahpses.  The  fuiuluineutal 
idea  uf  Jewish  apocalyptics  U tlie  first  advent  of  tho 
MuAsiah  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom. 
In  tho  Jewish  apocalyptics,  everything  concerning  tho 
Messiah  is  future. 

The  second,  or  the  Christian,  epoch,  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture begins  after  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom : 
consequently,  the  Christian  apocalyptics  are  clearer  tb;ut 
tho  Jewish.  The  Jewish  apocalyptics  still  continued  after 
the  first  advent,  as  long  os  the  ideas  about  thu  Mcs>iah 
retained  great  vigour  among  the  Jews;  but  they  degene- 
rated into  apocryphal  imitations  of  earlier  apocalypses. 
These  apocryphal  apocalypses  of  later  Jews  were  utten 
interpolated  by  Christians.  The  decay  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptics ufter  the  first  advent  was  necessary  : becausit  Chris- 
tianity is  tlie  only  true  continuation  uf  Biblical  Judaism. 
The  stream  of  Jewish  apocalyptics  is  lost  in  the  sands  of 
tlic  Talmud.  Some  account  of  Jewish  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses will  bo  given  under  the  articles  IIknuch,  Esrv, 
Patriarchs,  Isaiah. 

In  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  to  consider  who 
was  the  author  of  the  work  who  calls  himself  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  first  chapter ‘ Johannes  a servant  of 
the  Lord.'  Some  critics  have  osserteil  that  this  description 
which  the  author  gives  of  himself  is  a proof  tharthe  Apo- 
calynse  was  not  written  by  the  apostle  St.  John,  but  by 
anoiitor  sert*ant  of  the  Lonl,  who  would  not  assume  any 
apostolic  dignity;  and,  ftirther,  that  in  tho  usual  title  of 
tile  book  (’AwocaXi'^riC  roc  ^loXoyoc)  he  is  not  called 

St  John  the  apostle,  but  only  John  the  divine,  or  the  theo- 
logian. But  most  critics  suppose  that  the  present  title  to 
the  Revelations  can  only  refer  to  that  apostle  who  wrote 
more  explicitly  about  the  divine  logne  (6ioi'  Xoyec)  than  any 
other  of  the  evangelists.  Those  who  entertain  any  duubt  on 
this  head  will  find  in  Suicor's  Thesaurus  that  the  Greek 
words  from  which  our  terms  theology  and  Ihetihgian  arc 
derived,  mean  respectively  in  the  anlient  fathers,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  and  teai-hurs  of 
the  logos.  Whoever  compares  the  phraseology,  imagery, 
and  doctrine  of  the  ApucalypM  with  that  of  the  go^cl  and 
the  epistles  of  St.  John,  will,  indeed,  find  a great  difiorencc. 
The  Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  tinctured  with 
Hebraisms,  and  its  imagery  is  bold.  Tlie  style  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  epistles  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  classic 
Greek,  and  is  almost  without  imagery. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a successor  of  one  of  those 
pastors  to  whom  the  seven  apocaly  pUcal  letters  in  chap.  ii. 
and  iii.  were  addressed,  was  a disciple  and  friend  of  St. 
John  the  apostle ; and  Papias,  bishop  of  Hicrnpolis  near 
Laodicea,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  Irenseus  (Adr. 
Hot.  V.  33.),  * a hearer  (A  John  and  a friend  of  Polycarp.' 
Polycarp  and  Papias  were  highly  esteemed  authors.  Po 
Iycar|)'s  letter  to  the  Pbilippians  is  still  extant,  but  of  the 
writings  of  Papias  some  fragments  only  have  been  presen  ed. 
In  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Pbilippians  the  AjiocalypiW!  is  not 
mentioned ; but  his  disciple  Irensus  acknowle<lgcs  its  au- 
thenticity, and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  wlm  had 
seen  the  fare  of  St.  John. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  two  Cappadocian  bishops, 
Andreas  and  Arelhas  of  Cmsarea,  who  lived  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that  Papias  recognised  the 
inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse.  Andreas 
says,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  * It  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  words 
about  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypw',  since  those  blessed 
moil,  I mean  Oregmy  the  theologian  and  Cyril,  and 
besides  these  the  mure  antient  also,  Papias,  Irenzaus,  Me- 
thixlius  and  Hippolytus,  (esti^*  to  its  credibility.'  Arelhas 
being  later,  repeats  nearly  the  same  statement  in  the  pre- 
face to  bU  own  conunentaiy.  Papias  died,  acconling  td  tho 
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Alexandrine  Chronicle,  a.d.  163:  therefore  ho  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  heard  St.  John,  uho  died  about 
A.i>.  93. 

Justinu.s  Martyr,  who  lived  between  A.D.  1-lO-lGO,  and 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Polycarp  and  Pupias.  was 
t^)rn  in  Palestine,  and  acquainted  with  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesus  he  held  bis  famous  dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  which  is  still  extant.  Justinus  Mar- 
tyr quotes  in  this  diuhigue  Jer.  Ixv,  17,  &c. ; Giuj.  ii.  17; 
1*8.  l.xxxLx.  4.  to  support  bii  doctrines  about  the  millen- 
nium, and  athls,  that  John  the  ajiosily,  in  the  Apocalyp8e, 
likewise  pn»phesie<l,  that  the  htdievers  in  Christ  should 
dwell  in  Jerusalem  lOOU  jears  before  the  general  resurreo 
lion  and  final  judgrnent  should  take  place. 

Mchto,  bishop  of  Sardes,  to  which  town  one  of  the  apt«a- 
Ivptical  letters  is  directed,  l>elonged  to  the  biblical  eritiCH  of 
the  second  century,  and  WTotc,  according  to  Eusebius,  *on 
Ihe  devil  and  the  Aj>ocalyp&e  of  John.*  Jerome  says,  in  effect, 
the  same. 

Probably  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  Theo- 
philus,  bish^  of  Antioch,  w'rote  against  the  heresy  of  Her* 
mogenes.  Tliis  work  is  lost,  hut  Eusebius,  who  read  it, 
tesiiik-s  that  Theophilus  twk  some  proofs  (paprepiuc)  from 
the  Apocalypse.  Theophilus  seems  also  to  use  a|H>calypticul 
language  ill  his  work  {Ad  Autftlycum,ii.  2it)  ; 'the  demon 
(devil)  is  also  callefl  dragon  ((“poKw*-).'  Hence  we  infer  that 
tho  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  second  century  and  in- 
lluonced  the  language  of  the  Christians. 

Eusebius  mentions  likewise  that  A|H)Uonius  (who  wa^ 
according  to  the  book  Prmiestiuntus,  which  was  written 
in  the  filih  century,  bishop  at  Ephesus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury) quoted  the  Apocalypse  again.st  the  Montaiiists  them- 
selves, although  these  heretics  derived  their  errors  especially 
from  this  part  of  tho  New  Testament. 

But  the  most  important  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Apoca- 
^so  is  that  of  Ireneous,  w ho  died  bishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  2U2. 
Ironoms,  in  his  work  against  heretics,  quotes  long  passages 
from  tho  Apocalypse  of  John,  whom  he  calls  expressly  the 
‘disciple  or  Jesus*  and  ‘the  recipient  of  the  revelation.' 
This  presupposes  tliat  its  canonical  character  was  then  gene- 
rally recognised.  Ironteus  defends  the  apocalyptical  num- 
ber 666  against  tho  spurious  6)6,  by  stating  that  all  war- 
ranted old  manuscripts  contained  666,  which  numlicr  was 
also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  tJiosc  who  saw  the  face 
of  John.  IrensDUH  modestly  confesses  bis  own  inability  to 
explain  this  number,  and  says : ' If  the  name  of  Antichri.st 
were  to  have  been  openly  proclaimed  in  our  days,  it  would 
have  been  declared  by  him.  who  saw  the  revelation,  for  U 
was  seen  not  a very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
age,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  L^tnilian's  reign.’  This 
testimony  is  important,  because  Irensus  was  born  in  A.sia 
Minor  where  tho  Apt>caiypsew’aspubli5he<l;  and  he  grow  up 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  lnma*us 
knew  the  friendly  circle  of  St.  John,  and  tho  accounts  which 
were  in  vogue  among  his  disciples.  Irenrous  had  a very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  thu  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians in  thu  east  and  west,  and  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
religious  differences  and  theological  debates  of  the  second 
century  ; consequently,  wc  have  reason  to  say,  that  irenmus 
was  a oualifiei!  witness.  There  can  )»©  no  doubt  that  he 
believccf  tho  Apiicultfpse  was  written  by  John.  Irenieus 
mentions  that  llie  authenticity  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  was 
attackivl  by  Homo,  but  be  mentions  no  opposition  to  the 
Aporiilyjtxi>. 

The  letter  by  which  the  €hri.-.tian  congregations  at  Vienne 
and  Lyons  report  to  those  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  under  Marcus  Arirclius,  a.d.  177,  promos  like- 
wise that  tho  was  then  much  read  and  generally 

recogiuM'd  in  Gnul  and  Asia.  Inumnis  was  presbyter  at 
Lyons  when  this  letter  (sec  Eusebii  IlUt.  Ecrltri.  v.  1-3) 
was  written,  and.  jrerhaps,  it  was  <lr.iwn  up  by  him  or  under 
liisdirection.  The  munemus  Greeks  who  migrated  from  .Asia 
Minor  into  C.aul  probably  took  with  them  ilio  Jpora/r/y#ft?, 

The  third  century’  Is  the  most  interesting  in  tho  history  of 
the  Ajuyrubfjvie.  TTu?  disputes  against  the  Slontanists  raised, 
among  other  theological  questions,  that  concerning  the  au- 
ihcntieitvof  the,4/>orrt/^^w^.  (See  Mont amsts.)  TertuUian, 
in  his  Moutanislical  writings,  constantly  appeals  to  the 
Apncttlyp»,e,  aiul  prc3up}M>sos  its  genuineness.  (Marc.  4,  5.) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  spiritualizing  Origen  not 
only  meniionh  tho  //pyo/y/vw  as  lK*ing  written  bv  John, 
{Comm>*)d.  in  F.v.  Joanni/t  ed.  I,ommatz»ch,  tom.  i.  1. 6.)  but 
aays  \cry  decidedly  iu  his  Commentary  that  John,  who  re- 
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dined  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  wrote  the  Apnealypse.  Origen 
classified  the  books  then  used  by  Christians  into  genuine, 
ipurimit,  and  of  umertain  authority,  and  numbers  the  Apo- 
among  the  genuine  canonical  books. 

Origen  was  the  greatest  biblical  critic  of  the  third  century , 
and  it  is  an  important  fact  that,  in  investigating  the  canoni- 
cal limits  of  tho  New  Teetament,  he  did  not  meet,  cither  in 
tho  schools  of  Alexandria,  or  in  bis  numerous  theological 
peregrinations,  with  any  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  tho 
apostolical  authority  of  the  Apoealywe.  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion from  a sect  called  the  Alogi,  who  asserted  that  Uie  Afto- 
ralyftse  was  an  unintelligible  and  irrational  fabrication  of 
Cennthus,  it  maintained  its  authority  to  the  middle  of  tho 
thiixl  century  in  churches  far  distant  from  each  other,  mid 
it  was  used  iu  theological  researches  and  ecclesiastical 
transactions  as  a holy  writing  of  the  apostle  St.  John.  But 
the  Syrian  national  diurch,  which  was  established  cither  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  or  Ihe  beginning  of  the  iliinl 
century,  omitted  in  the  Peshito  the  second  and  thinl 
epistles  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apoeu/ypse.  Tliese  parts  were  added  to  tho  Svrian 
A>ir  Tesiiiment  m or  after  the  sixth  century.  But  Thoo- 
philus  of  Antioch  in  tho  second,  and  Ephriicm  Syrus  in  the 
iburtli  century.quote  tho  Apocalyj>se,  and  ascribe  it  to  John. 
Hence  wo  perceive  that  tne /Iixya/ypc,  although  wanting 
in  the  Pexhitn,  was  recognizctl  among  the  theologians  of 
the  Syrian  church.  (Compare  I^ngcrke  de  Eithraemi  Hyri 
Arte  Ilermeneutica,  p.  5-8.) 

During  the  f nirlh  century  tho  Aimratyjise  was  used  iu 
the  oriental  church  hy  .;Vthaua^ius,  Basilius  Mugnu.s,  Gre- 
gorius Nysseniis,  Didymus,  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  utliers. 
But  CyriUus  of  Jerusalem,  w ho  died  a.d.  3s6.  in  his  fourth 
Cntechcsis,  advises  his  catechumens  to  read  only  thoso 
writings  of  IwlU  Tcsiamenl.s  which  were  received  by  the 
church,  and  to  ucglecl  the  apocry  phal  publications.  C>  rillus 
gives  a Usl  of  these  canonical  writings  in  wlncli  the  Ajrnu- 
lyjM  is  omitted.  But  his  fiDeenth  catechesis  seems  to  con- 
tain aUusions  to  the  ajMcalyptical  phraseology. 

The  eai)  >n  of  tho  synod  of  I..au<licea.  which  was  held 
aWut  .v.D.  4C3.  it'jccts  the  Ap<wa!ypie  Iruui  thu  ecclesiastical 
canon;  and  so  likewise  the  cighiy-fillh  of  the  ajKjstolical 
canons,  which  belong,  ]>crhups,  to  tho  fourth  century. 

Grvgtirius  Naztunzenua  says,  in  his  verse's  on  the  geuuino 
books  of  the  inspired  Scripture,  alter  having  nicntioiu’d  all 
the  Ollier  books  of  the  AVir  Teslament  except  the  Ayt^olypec, 
•Thou  hast  them  all.  If  there  is  another  besides  these,  it 
belongs  not  to  the  genuuie.*  But  the  same  Gregorius 
uotes,  in  his  other  writings,  the  Ajmcniype^  as  if  hecoiisi- 
ered  it  genuine,  and  he  U mentioned  by  Andrean  and 
Arethas  among  those  who  recognlzcsl  its  inspiration  niid 
canonical  character.  Thcretbre,  it  i.s  probable  Uial  the,4/w- 
ralypse  w'as  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  who,  retuetu- 
hering  the  Moutanistic  abu.ses.  endeavoured  to  get  the  Apo- 
calypse out  of  tho  hands  of  the  laity  witliout  denying  its 
genuineuess.  By  this  conjecture  an  apparent  confradiction 
is  solved. 

The  general  ccrlesiaatical  tradition  as  to  the  apostolical 
origin  of  tho  Ajtr>calypse  continued  unintcmiptetl  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  e.xcept  by  tho  opposition  of  the 
Ahgi,  But  Dionysius,  a disciple  of  Origem,  and  hi.shop  of 
Alexandria,  who  die<l  a.d.  265.  though  ho  admitted  the 
Aportdypse  to  be  above  bis  comprehension  and  tho  work  of 
an  inspired  man,  gave  various  reasons  for  supposing  it  nut 
to  bo  written  by  tho  apostle  John.  These  reasons  were  sub- 
hcquently  repnHlucetl  in  .substance  by  Erasmus,  os  we  shall 
pru.-eiitly  mention  ; and,  indeed,  every  later  opposer  has  re- 
peated the  same  arguments. 

Thu  synod  of  Tole<lo,  A.D.  633,  speaks  of  ‘ many  who  do 
not  receive  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  despise  it 
so  much,  that  they  do  not  preach  it  in  luc  church  of  God  ;* 
but  with  these  duspiscrs  tho  synod  makes  short  work,  saying, 

‘ the  authority  of  many  eouneiU,  and  the  docrocs  of  tho 
Roman  hishops,  nruscribo  tliat  it  is  of  John  the  Kv.ange- 
list,  and  am>omt  that  it  is  to  be  received  among  tho  Divine 
books.'  ‘If,  henceforth,  any  one  does  not  receive  it,  or  dues 
not  pn'aeh  from  it,  lietwcen  Easter  ami  Pentecost,  at  Ibo 
time  of  mass,  ho  shall  have  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion."— (Ilarduin,  Act.  Con,  tom.  iii.,  5d4.) 

The  synod  indicates  the  then  prevailing  opinion  which 
(vmtimiod  undisturbeil  during  Ihe  middle  ages.  Isidonis  of 
Seville,  vrho  died  G.'iG,  described  in  his  work,  De  Ojfficiis 
2Crcleeiastine,  tho  New  Testament  canon  exactly  as  tho 
church  considered  it  henceforth  to  be  established  and  closed. 
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Aocordin^f  to  Isidonis,  tbe  Apocalypw  condudci,  os  being 
truly  apos!oli«*al,  the  whole  canon.  But  it  w remarkable, 
that  the  Deertium  Aquisfrranense  by  Charlemagne,  a.u. 
7H9.  cap.  20,  derrees,  that  afconling  to  the  synod  of  Lai>- 
dicea  only  canonical  writings  should  be  read  in  the  church. 
The  canon  of  Lat>du'ca  is  a<ldo<i,  in  which  tlie  Apncalyp*e  is 
omitted.  Conuut  Junt  Gfrm.  cd.  Walter,  tom.  ii.  p.  1, 
n.  7",  scq.  But  it  appears  from  AugusU's  Denkiriiniig' 
kriten  atis  der  Christhwfn  ATckn*)l(>gif.,  b.  vi.  p.  113,  fcci:., 
that  the  Ap’ifalypse  continued  publicly  to  bo  read  in  tbe 
W’estern  churtrh. 

During  the  iniddlo  ages,  the  anticatholic  sects,  as  well  os 
orllualox  divines,  appealed  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Ajutcalup'^e,  although  tliey  difterod  widely  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. but  with  the  Keformation  began  another  period  in 
U>o  history  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Erasmus  {In  Annotationibus  in  Novum  Teslametitum, 
1516)  remimUid  bi.s  contemporaries  of  the  former  doubts, 
and  rc|K*ated  them  more  fully  in  the  edition  of  1527.  He 
states  that  from  the  title  Johannes  Theolfjgus,  the  fre- 
quent rejM^tition  of  .lohn’s  name,  the  difference  of  stylo, 
and  Ihc  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his  own 
visions  U*»s  modestly  than  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xiu  l,«v;  ) who 
relatci  them  as  if  they  happened  to  another,  wc  might  feel 
inclined  t>  ascribe  the  Revelations  not  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, if  the  general  consent,  and  esjrecially  the  autliority 
of  tito  church,  hod  notalreaily  settled  its  genuineness.  Ne- 
vertheless he  relates,  apparently  with  predilection,  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Eusebius  | 
whether  it  Iwlonged  to  the  Ilomolr^oumena  (the  admitteil),  j 
or  the  Antiii’"omefia  (the  disputed). 

What  Eru-mus  had  cautiously  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  learned.  Carlsta<!t  and  Luther  priMdi(ime<l  boldlv  to  the 
people.  Carlsladt,  in  hisbo«ik  ffefrhe  liiirher  liih/tsrh  Sef'«/, 
1520,  p.  4,  divides  the  AV»r  7eA/rtwe«finto  three  classes,  the 
last  01  which  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  the  throe  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse:  and  he  otlds,  that,  among 
all  books  of  the  third  order,  the  Apocalypse  is  the  least 
valuable,  because,  he  says,  it  was  not  received  in  the  days 
of  Hieronymus  by  all  I'hristians ; secondly,  the  title  is  not 
Apica/ypsis  of  John  the  Apfjstle,  but  of  John  the  Theolo' 

fian.  Thirdly,  its  stylo  and  manner  differ  from  those  of 
ohn  the  Apostle.  ‘ But,’  says  Carlstadt,  ‘I  will  this  and  the 
other  iKioks  of  the  third  onler  not  reject,  but  only  point  out 
the  difference.’  In  the  Preface  to  the  Apficn/yjtse  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  German  Testametit,  a.D-  1522,  Luther 
writes:  ' In  this  hook  of  the  Revelation  1 leate  every  one 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  I will  hind  none  bv  my  view  and 
conclusion.  1 sny  only  what  I feel.  In  (his  book  more 
than  one  thing  is  wanting,  so  that  I consider  it  to  be  neither 
apostolical  nor  prophetical.  First,  the  AikisiIcv  deal  nut  in 
visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  dry  wottU,  as  do  IVter, 
Paul,  an-l  Christ  himself  in  the  Go?jm?1.  It  hefltH  the  apos- 
tolic ofilce  to  speak  clearly,  without  imagery,  about  Christ 
and  his  doing.  But  there  is  no  prophet  in  the  O/ti  Testa- 
ment, much  less  in  the  New,  who  so  entirely  deals  in  viskms 
anil  imagery : so  that  I deem  it  only  equal  to  the  fourth  book 
of  R/.ra,  and  indeed  cannot  perceive  that  it  wa.s  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

‘ It  appear*  too  much  that  the  author  should  reoimmend 
his  own  in  preference  to  other  holy  books,  which  are  much 
more  imp-wtant.  and  that  he  commands  and  threatens  G<mI 
would  take  from  him  whosoever  would  take  anything  from 
the  Ajnealypw ; and  again,  that  they  should  l>e  b!os>ed 
who  keep  wliat  is  written  ihcrein,  although  nobody  know* 
w hat  It  is,  much  less  can  he  keep  it.  and  it  is  just  as  much 
os  if  we  had  it  not.  There  an*  also  many  nobler  books  which 
we  have  to  keep.  Many  of  the  fathers  have  in  fonnor  days 
reje<-ted  this:  and  altlumgh  St.  Hieronymus,  with  high- 
sounding  wortls.  asserts  that  it  is  bevond  ail  praise,  and  con- 
tains as  many  secrets  as  worrU:  he  cammt  prove  it,  and 
various  passages  of  hi.s  praise  are  too  mild  (namely,  towanis 
tbi*  Ikxik).  Finully,  everylH>dy  may  think  of  it  what  hi.s 
own  spirit  lets  him  (what  ho  {deascs).  My  spirit  cannot 
orcommodaie  itself  to  this  Ixxik,  and  it  is  sufticient  cause  for 
me  not  highly  to  esteem  it,  that  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor 
known  in  it,  which,  bcfrirc  all  things,  an  opwtle  ought  to 
do,  because  he  says  (Acts  i.),  “ Ye  shall  be  my  witnes-scs.” 
Therefore  I adhere  to  those  hooks  which  give  roe  Chri.st 
clearly  and  purely,’  This  preface  of  LuUier  was  repeated  in 
ftU  editions  until  a.d.  1534. 

Tbo  opinion*  of  tbo  rofonoor  influenced  tbo  Lutheran 


theology  during  the  sixteenth  century  so  much,  that  it  be- 
came  habitual  to  divide  the  New  Tesiameni  into  canonical 
and  apocryphal  books.  To  the  canonical  lawks  only  was 
ascribed  an  absolute  authority  in  roatmrs  of  faith ; and  the 
Aporry  |dia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  referred,  were  cou- 
8i<k*red  as  subsidiary  sources  of  information.  (Compare 
0»iler,  ChristUch  Jreyc  Vntersurhung,  p.  51,  313;  Hart- 
wig's  Apol'igie  der  Ap>)kalypse,  ih.  iii.  p.  35,  48  ; Storr’s 
Neue  Ap>ilo}:ie.p.7,t!eq.’,  and  especially  Bleek’s 
in  den  tirief  an  die  Hebriicr,  p.  449,  &c.) 

In  the  di.sputation  at  BtMm,  a.u.  1528,  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  interlocutors  declared  that  tbo  Apocalypse  was 
written  by  St.  John,  and  that  wherever  the  Chrisiian 
church  caused  the  bibliciil  books  to  bo  printed,  the  Apo- 
calypse was  among  them ; but  ZwingU  replied,  it  CAiuld 
not  be  proved  historically  that  the  Apicalyjise  was  wrillen 
by  the  EvangeUst.  Another  Roman  Catholic  interlixmtor 
complained  that  the  Pmtestants  would  not  admit  the  Icali- 
raonies  fmm  the  books  of  Tobit,  Baruch.  Maccabees,  and  of 
the  Apocalypse i to  whom  Oecolampadius  and  Zwingli  re- 
plied, that  tlie  Protestants  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
Ajiocrypba,  hut  they  could  not  admit  their  authority  in  tho 
impirtniit  matter  of  faith,  and  they  had  not  Ixnm  ueiicrally 
receh’tHi  by  the  old  church.  (Sw  Zwingli's  iVerke  von 
Strhulcr  und  Schnlthees,  2 b.  i.  Ablh.  p.  97,  1G9,  &.c.)  Thus 
it  appears  that  Zwmgli,  Oeouliimpadius,  and  Bucer,  who  was 
resent  at  tho  disputation  of  Bern,  agreed  with  Lutlier  ami 
i.*  followers  in  their  estimate  of  the  Apocalyjnte. 

The  reformers  of  Geneva,  Calvin  and  Ih  za,  seem  to  bo 
more  favourable  to  the  ApHyntlypse.  Tliey  quote  it  often 
without  mentioning  the  Luthenm  claAsiilcation  of  canonical 
and  apocryphal  book*  of  the  New  Testament.  Calvin  uses, 
in  his  InstituUo  lieliz.  Christianw.Xhx:  A jwcalypaeas canoni- 
cal and  apostolical,  but  does  nut  interpret  it  in  uia  Cummen- 
larii,  and  (Im*  obtaimHi  tho  often-echoed  praise  of  ScaUger 
* Calvin  was  w ise  not  to  write  on  the  Ajeicalypit.'  Beza 
defend*,  in  his  Prnlesoniena  to  the  Netc  Testament,  its  au- 
thcnticiiy  against  Erasmus,  but  adds,  that  if  it  were  nut  of 
St.  Jidin,  he  would  ascribe  it  to  St.  Mark,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  style.  On  tbe  authority  of  these  reformora 
tho  Apyralm>sc  wa*  sanctioned  as  genuine  in  the  Confessio 
Helvetica  Ff>sterior,  the  7V»’r/y-mne  Articles  qf  the  Cfhurrh 
of  En^lawl,  the  Confessin  Gallica,  and  Conf.  Bel^iea.  anil 
zealously  expounded  by  Tlieodori  Bibliandri  {llrplicatio 
ApocaJypseos,  Bu'le,  1549,  p.  8.) and  by  Artopceu^  (Franc- 
furt,  1549.)  and  liotnrirh  Bullingcr,  who  defends  it  against 
Erasmus  and  Luther  {Cent  Sermons  sur  CAietco/ypss, 
Geneve,  1565).  Hyperius(in  his  Meth<jdus 
Basle.  1574.  p.  49.)  aid  not  conceal  that  its  authenticiiy 
had  IxTii  dounti-d  by  somo,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  canoni- 
cal <m  the  authority  of  the  must  nntient  fathers.  So  tho 
Uieory  and  pniclico  of  the  so-called  reformed  (Calvinistic) 
clmri'h  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  decidedly  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Lutheran. 

The  Siwinians  leaned  more  towards  the  reformed  than  to 
the  Lutheran  riew.  Faustus  Socinus  {l)e  Auctoritate  Scrip- 
; fMrrt»5orrrt»,npp.i.269)deelares(he.4px’fi/y^Mi‘elol>egeimine. 

Towanis  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  duubu 
alwut  the  authouticity  of  the  AiKicolyp.'W  were  rmivcsl  drat 
in  England  by  a Ik-jsi,  namidy,  tbe  unknown  tnui»latiir  «>f 
The  SetP  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containin/g 
the  Orisnual  Text,  deilicatcd  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
peter  king,  L/mdnn,  1729;  an«l  with  more  iienetration  by 
tho  anonymous  author  of  xAxo  Discourse,  Historical  and  Cn- 
tiral,  on  the  Rtrelaiion  ascribed  to  St.  Jtjhn.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  Discourse  was  wriUen  by  Firrain  Abauiit, 
the  famous  librarian  at  Geneva,  a friend  of  Bayle  and  New- 
ton, at  the  request  of  W.  Burnet.  It  was  originally  w riUen 
in  French,  under  the  title  Discours  sur  V Apocalypse,  Tlio 
original  was  printed,  contrary  Xo  the  wi^h  of  Abauzit,  (who 
diwl  in  1767.)  in  the  edition  of  his  (Euvrrs  Diverses,  Lumbm, 
1770.  Abauzit’s  essav  gave  a new  iropulM*  to  these  critical 
investigations : and  it  induced  l>r.  Leonliaril  Twells  to  write 
hi*  defence  of  tbo  Apocaly'psc  in  the  thinl  part  of  his 
Crifiral  Examination  of  the  late  Text  ami  Version  (f  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  1732;  which  con- 
lams  the  first  essay  of  a solid  defence  of  the  Apocalypse 
by  internal  and  external  arguments.  T.  C.  Wolf  inserted 
an  abridged  Ir.-inslation  of  this  work  in  his  rurfi*  Phil,  ei 
Grit.,  vol.  V.,  p.  .387.  The  excellent  work  of  Twclls.  which 
silenced  the  ailvorsaries  of  the  Apocalypse  in  England, 
became  known  in  Germany,  where,  after  thirty  years,  llio 
combat  was  renewed. 
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There  was  a time  when  the  philoloffjslH  of  Ch'rmany 
f^nerally  did  not  rt‘cr>(;nizo  the  {cstluMiru]  value  of  the 
Aporalyji>e.  being  inlluenced  by  the  opinions  of  Oeder, 
Semler,  and  his  followers.  Herder  and  Ku-hhom,  equally 
teamed,  without  any  predilection  for  orthodoxy,  but  with 
more  tact  than  Semlcr  and  his  school,  showtxl  that  the 
despisers  of  the  Apocalypse  had  only  manift^teil  their  own 
want  of  taste,  when  they  denied  tKo  spsthclical  value  of 
the  Apocalypse ; ond  thus,  without  being  orthodox,  Eich- 
horn  racilitated  a decision  favourable  to  orthodoxy.  Herder 
obsened,  that  every  Christian  poet  who  had  a spark  of, 
real  poesy  enjoyed  the  Apocalypse;  that  the  best  hymns! 
of  the  middle  ages,  on  Jesus,  Mary,  the  church,  and  the  , 
kingdom  of  God,  are  crownc<l  with  apocahptical  flowers; 
that  l>antc,  Petrarch,  and  Milton  were  imitators  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

There  is  in  tho  Apocalypse  neither  the  plastic  beauty  of 
tho  antique,  nor  tho  picturesque  beauty  of  our  western 
modern  poesy  ; tho  onental  poetry  loves  immensity.  Tho 
apocalvptiGal  imagination  opens  heaven  and  hell,  and,  rising 
high  above  human  and  terrestrial  forms,  breaks  through 
the  limits  of  humanity  and  tcmpora.1  cxLstonce.  It  culls 
down  tho  heavenly  Jerusalem,  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the 
things  temporal.  Tho  poetry  of  tho  Apocalypse  is  that  of 
infinity,  of  destruction,  and  of  endless  power. 

Bretschnoider,  Bleck,  Do  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholt,  Lucke, 
are  living  divines  who  have  written  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Their  works  cuntuin  further  develop- 
ments of  the  old  arguments  of  Dionysius. 

Hiinlein,  Schmidt,  Kleukcr,  Hug,  Eichhom,  Feilmoser, 
Lange,  Bcrtholdt,  Gucrike,  OUhausen,  arc  modem  defenders 
of  the  authenticity  of  tho  Apocalypse ; to  whom  we  may  add 
among  the  English,  Lardncr  and  his  cpitomizers,  Dean 
'Woo<lhouse,  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Homo,  anu  others. 

The  most  recent  German  oppoaers  fairly  grant,  that  tho 
external  teatimunies  arc  decidedly  in  favour  of  Uic  authen- 
ticity, but  they  assert  that  these  testimonies  arc  overcome 
by  the  internal  philological  character  of  the  work. 

llio  Ap(}calypse  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with 
^ater  zeal  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  liecauso 
its  contents  excite  a very  strong  intcit'st  either  in  favour  or 
against  this  conclusion  of  tho  whole  Bible.  Tho  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  Luther  and  other  opposera  of 
tlio  Revelations  dia  not  understand,  is  the  following : As 
Plato,  in  his  books  flfpi  IloXirttac,  considers  the  stato  to  be 
an  exact  transcript  of  individual  roan,  so  St.  John,  taking 
yet  a higher  step,  tells  us  in  the  Apocalypse  that  similar 
events,  which  happen  in  the  life  of  individuals,  shall  also 
take  place  in  the  infliiity  of  the  whole  universe. 

As  tho  redemption  of  Christ  saves  the  whole  man, — 
Spirit,  soul,  and  Uxly, — to  Jesus  Christ  saves  also  ihu  uni- 
verse from  sin  and  cuiivniuont  (lerditiun.  The  Aixicalypse 
teaches  by  a sublime  imagery,  wlmt  the  other  ap«>stulical 
wrilings  more  obscurely  indicate,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  a period  in  which  the  spirit  of  tho  Ixinl  shall  not  only 
operate  in  secret  by  governing  the  hearts  of  lielievers,  but  a 
period  ill  which  it  shall  entirely  conquer,  prevailing  against 
all  opposition,  and  shall  flnolly  establish  a kingdom  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  justice  here  on  earth. 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  Apocalypse  consists  in  tho 
complete  victory  of  what  is  good,  and  of  Paradise  regained, 
or  re-established  on  earth. 

APO'CALYPTIC  KNIGHTS  (Cayaliori  dolV  Apoca- 
hsse)  were  a secret  society,  formed  a.d.  1693,  professedly 
for  the  defence  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  church  again^vt  Anti- 
christ. The  founder  ofthe  Apocalyptic  order  was  Agustmo 
Gabrino,  the  son  of  a merchant  at  Brescia.  When,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1693,  in  tho  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
antiphony  of  Ps.  xxiv  was  sung:  * Quit  Mtitle  rex  gloriee  f ' 
‘Who  is  that  king  of  glory?*  Agostino  Gahrino  steppcil 
forward  with  a drawn  sword  among  tho  ecclesiastics,  crying 
out,  ‘ Ego  turn  rex  ghirue,'  ‘ 1 am  king  of  glory,'  In  a simi- 
lar manner  he  disturbed  public  worship  in  t^e  church  of 
St.  Salvator,  and  was,  therefore,  confined  in  a madhouse. 
A w<>odcuttcr  belonging  to  the  Apocalyptic  knights  laid 
information  before  the  Inquisition  against  his  onler ; by 
this  tribunal  tho  order  was  suppressed  in  1694,  and  the 
knights  confined  in  prison.  Alxiut  eighty  knights,  most  of 
whom  were  trad.?smen  and  labourers,  wore  constantly  a 
Hword  at  flieir  side,  even  during  menial  occupations,  and  a 
star  upon  their  breast.  This  star  had  seven  comers  and  a 
tail,  and  was  surrounded  by  a golden  thread,  which  circle 
represented  the  terraqueous  globe,  The  tail  of  the  star 


rcprcRontwl  the  sword  seen  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  order  has  been  accused  of  an  intended  rebellion  ogamst 
the  pajial  pwermnent  mid  tho  higher  ranks.  Agostino 
Gnbrino.  c^led  monarch  of  the  Hr'ly  Trinity,  intended  to 
introduce  p^ilygmny,  and  his  knights  were  to  marry  pure 
virgins  only.  The  lustury  even  of  such  a set  of  madmen  is 
not  without  iU  uses;  igmiranre  and  lanaticUm  will,  in  all 
ages,  prrjducc  the  same  fhiits.  (See  Tenzel's  MonatHchB 
Vnterredungen  for  the  year  1694,  pp.  672-677,  and  of  1697, 
p.  88.3,  &e. : Rnch  and  Gruber  s Knry.) 

APO'CRYPII.\  (nffoc/jy^i  /3fjJXo«)  are  such  books  as 
contain  secrets  and  aro  kept  in  secret,  from  direapfomiv,  to 
conceal : oonsc<tuently  the  term  referred  to  those  writings  of 
the  Gnostics  and  other  sects  which  containeil  the  knowledge 
of  those  m>s(erics  which  were  communicated  to  their  parti- 
zans  only.  These  books  aro  now  known  under  the  name  of 
weudrprgrophi,  (that  is,  'Ixioks  with  false  titles,)  as  the 
W)ks  of  A<lam,  Henoch,  the  three  patriarclts,  &e.  Tliese 
volumes  fumicnl  a kind  of  heretical  canon  in  npnositlon  to 
the  ortho<l(>x  canon,  ami  Itoneo  arose  tho  signification  of 
the  name  .‘\pocrypha,  which  now  means  not  canonical,  or 
not  belonging  to  those  writings  which  form  the  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  [Sco  Canon.] 

The  name  Apocrypha  is  especially  given  to  thoso  ad- 
ditions which  were  introduced  into  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  tho  Old  Testament,  from  whence  they  wer« 
transferred  into  tho  Vulgate  and  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations. The  reformers  separated  tho  Apocrypha  from 
tho  Old  Testament,  and  Luther  placed  them  lietweon  the 
Old  and  tho  New  Covenants,  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha, 
or  books  which  arc  not  to  bo  csteemeil  equal  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  are  still  profitable  to  the  reader.  In  op- 
position to  the  roformors,  the  Apocrypha  were  declared  to 
bo  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence  all  trans- 
lations which  follow  the  Vulgate  have  tho  AiKK-rypha  iuler- 
spersod  with  the  other  writings  which  are  admitted  by  all 
Christians  to  be  canonical.  The  Bibles  published  by  Pro- 
testants on  the  Cominenl  place  scjiarately  - the  additions  to 
Ewlnis ; tlie  book  of  Tobit;  Judith;  rest  of  Esther; 
AVi:>dgm  of  Solomon  ; Ecclesiasticus  ; Banit-h,  with  tho 
epistle  of  Jeremiah  ; the  Sung  of  the  Three  Children  ; Su- 
sanna; Bel  and  tho  Dragon;  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh ; 
tlie  books  of  tbo  Maccab^.  These  works,  which  are 
principally  called  the  Apocrypha,  will  be  noticed  in  separate 
articles.  About  the  year  1821,  a debate  arose  in  the  Briti.sh 
and  Foreign  Biblo  Smdety  about  the  pn»priely  of  pnnting 
tho  Apoc-rypha  together  with  the  Holy  S<  riptures.  About 
1826,  it  was  decided  that  tliu  ApEH-ryidiu  should  not  bo  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foringn  Bible  Society.  Never- 
theless the  disputes  of  the  two  opposite  parlies  were  conti- 
nuetl  for  several  succeeding  years,  ami  many  pamphlets 
were  published  by  both  parties,  until  tho  apocryphalisU 
were  finally  defeated  by  the  anti-apocryphalists.  ucsidet 
the  Apocrypha,  which  form  a kind  of  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  belong  to  tbo  literature  ui  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  a number  of  oilwr  aiiocrvphal  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  have  been  collet-ted  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  thoCofi^a’  Pneudejiigraphn-%  P'eteris  '/es/urne/i/i,  and 
the  Codex  Apocryphun  Eovi  TetUimenti,  and  mure  <xjm- 
pletely  by  Tliilo  in  the  Codex  Ajm-ryphus  iV'iri  Twnta- 
menti,  Lijrate,  1332.  Most  of  the  apocryphal  arblitioiis  to 
tho  New  Testament  have  been  eollectad  and  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  Hone. 

APOCY^NEi'E,  a natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  monopetalouB  subdivision  of  tho  dicotyledonous  cla.ss. 
Among  these  the}'  are  known  by  tlieir  fluwera  being  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  tho  segments  of  the  corolla  all  twisted 
one  way,  like  a Catherine-wlu'el,  five  distinct  stamens,  a 
superior  ovarium  which,  when  ripening,  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  at  right  angles,  oimI  by  their 
stems  yielding,  when  wounded,  a copious  milk.  Tlio  latter 
is  generally  pmsonous,  and  that  cliaractor  is  to  be  taken  as 
general  in  the  order,  which  abounds  in  plbnts  tbe  action  of 
which  upon  tbe  human  body  is  more  or  less  violent ; 
among  tnese,  the  Tannin  pot^n  of  Madagascar  ^e« 
Tanohinia)  and  tbe  Nux  vomica  (see  Sthycknos)  are 
remarkable  instances.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the 
species  are  not  unwboleeoroo;  as  the  hya-hya,  or  milk-tree 
of  Domemra,  and  the  cream  firuit  of  Sierra  l.,eone ; caout- 
chouc is  yielded  In  abundance  by  Vahea  and  Urteolu  elas- 
tica ; anti  tbe  bark  of  several  species  is  a powerful  febrifoge. 
Considering,  however,  tbe  great  prevalence  of  poisonous 
qualities  in  the  order,  drugs  obtains  ftom  onv  of  its  specie! 
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bIjouM  1)0  fiflministcred  with  v<*r>'  jrroat  caution,  until  It  has 
bt*en  satisfactorily  asccrlaiuod  that  they  may  bct*inplo)cd 
without  danifcr.  The  order  Apoc>nt’U>  is  only  di^tm{;ui^h• 
aide  from  AwdcpiJulcte  hy  the  stamens  boins^  distinct  fmm 
thy  pislillum,  and  by  the  |»uUen  not  being  contained  in 
little  waxv  bags. 

A'l’ODRS,  in  *oolop)%  an  order  of  fishes,  Ineluding. 
acroniing  b)  the  IJnnasin  system,  all  tho'C  whieh  want  the 
Vcntnil  fins,  hut  rustricUs!  by  Baron  Cuvier  to  those  which, 
Wsides  pvossessing  this  chanictor,  are  likewise  malacoptery- 
gious.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  apoflal  fishes  compose  a 
amall  natural  family,  almost  restricted  to  the  great  genus 
Murtena,  and  of  which  tho  common  eel  uflen  a good  and 
familiar  example. 

APOOK'K.  from  dir4. /rom,  and  yi/.  the  earth,  an  astro- 
nomical term  applietl  to  tho  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  signifying  the  points  of  those  orbits  which  arc  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  opposi^l  to  pbriokr, 
which  means  the  point  nearest  to  the  earth.  Kor  general 
consuh'rations  connected  with  thi^  terra,  see  Aphblio.v, 
Buhslituting  the  earth  in  place  of  the  sun. 

Tho  sun  is  in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  iU  aphelion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  solar  apogee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth’s  aphelion.  The  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  ia  more 
cinnplicate<l.  At  new  or  full  moon,  its  longitude  is  increas- 
ing : at  the  quarters  it  U decreasing.  But  the  increasi^^.  on 
the  whole,  is  gn-alcr  than  the  dwTcasc:  so  that,  on  the 
overage,  the  apogee  increases  its  longitude  daily  by  6'  41", 
or  dl.>^c^il)cs  a whole  revolution  in  about  nine  years.  In  the 
Xnutica/  Ahmitmc  will  bo  found  the  time  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee  for  every  month.  For  example, 
we  fii»l  that  in  January,  1 634,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  at  four- 
teen <lays  eighteen  hours  (meaning  eighteen  hours  after 
niH>n  on  the  11th.  or  six  in  the  morning  on  the  15th,  civil 
rcckonijig).  On  referring  to  the  moon's  right  ascension  for 
that  time,  we  finil  it  Iwcnty-threo  hours  forty-four  njinutes. 
For  further  details,  see  Lunar  Thkory. 

.-\POLDA,  a town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxc-Weiraar- 
EUenach.  ulx)ut  eight  miles  north  of  the  tJnivcrsity  of  Jena, 
and  forty  miles  south-west  of  Leipzig,  Ling  upon  the  river 
Iliu.  It  has  a manufactftry  of  w’ooUens  and  kerseymeix's, 
and  a voiy  large  one  of  stockings,  of  which  it  pn>duc('H  about 
30.0UO  dozen  pairs  a-year : linens,  brandy,  and  spirits,  arc 
also  made  in  the  town.  It  has  two  foundries  for  ^lU. 
Population,  3.10(1. 

APOLLIN'ARIS,  C.  SULPI'CIUS,  a grammarian  who 
taught  under  the  reign  of  the  Anbmines  in  the  Ms’ond  cen- 
tury, at  Home.  Hclvinus  Pertinax  was  hU  must  famous 
disciple,  and  himself  taught  grammar  till  he  commenced 
that  career  which  Usl  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Co?sars. 
{.I.  Capitol,  fit.  Prrfimtrit,  c.  1 ; f^cnjit.  HiJtt.  Aug.) 
Aulus  Gellius,  another  distinguished  disciple,  mentions 
his  master  repeatedly,  and  praises  his  learning,  liLs  iiukIc- 
ration  in  refuting,  and  his  urbanity  in  teaching.  (,Voc/. 
Alt.  L iii.  6;  xiii.  17,  19;  xviii.  4;  xx.  6.)  The  short 
metrical  arguments  of  the  Cumedies  nf  Trrenre  are  attri- 
buted to  .\poUinaris,  in  a ciKlex  in  Kj>ist.  Poiiiiani.  IXinalus 
tnioics,  in  uis  IJ/e  of  VirpH,  on  epigram  of  six  lines  on  the 
Ajneid,  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  some  person  as  C.  Sulpicius  Apollinaris. 

APOLLlN'ARIS.or  APOLLINARlUS(Awo\Xivdpioc). 
a native  of  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Phienida,  ami  alterwanls  in  l.afKliceaof  the 
same  country.  ApoUmaris  married  and  be«‘ame  presbyter 
of  Lamlicca.  His  son,  likewise  called  A]>oUlnaris,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apollinaris,  the  younger,  became  professor  of  clo«]uence  at 
I.aodicea  before  A.D.  335,  and  allerwanU  lecturer  of  tho 
Christian  congregation.  Both  father  and  son  continueil 
their  intercourse  with  learned  heathens  after  their  ordina- 
tion. Tliev  were  friends  of  Libanius,  and  attended  the 
lertun'S  of  Rpiphanius  the  schist,  who  taught  at  Laoilicea. 
and  afterwards  in  Athens.  On  this  arrount.  and  especially 
because  they  were  present  when  F.piphanius  n*cit«*d  a poem 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  they  were  excommunicated  by  Tlie«»- 
dotu.s,  bishop  of  I.4i4Klicca;  but  again,  on  doing  [lenancc, 
ailmittcsi  into  church-fellowshtp.  Georgios,  the  Bticcessor 
of  Theoilotus,  A.D.  350,  being  an  Ariun,  banisltci!  them, 
either  nn  account  of  their  continueil  intercourse  with  Kpi- 
pliuiiius,  or  on  account  of  their  adhcrunce  to  the  Ni<vne 
Oeed  and  the  friendship  of  the  younger  Apollinaris  for 
Athanasius.  This  friendship  hail  commenced  a.o.  349,  r(t 
tile  t'me  that  Athanasius  jsissed  tlirough  Laodicoa.  When 


Julian  forbad  the  Christians  to  interpret  tho  Crot^k  classics, 
the  Apollinaris.  father  and  son,  composed  imituliuns  fi.r  the 
use  of  schods.  The  father  wrote  a grammar  for  Christians. 
Socnitcs  {lint.  Ecrhi.  iii.  |G>  attributes  to  the  father  some 
epic  iHicms  and  trugedu^s,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament ; but  .Sozonienus  (//i#/.iV/e»,v.  18)  aM  ribes 
thoHc  productions  to  the  s<m,who  trausfonneil  also  the  New 
T>>slnmeni  into  the  manner  and  style  of  IMatonic  di.alogin>B. 
After  tho  death  of  Julian,  the  cloimira  were  read  again,  and 
the  imitations  of  Apcdlinarls  forgotten. 

The  younger  Apollinaris  is  mentioned  lin  Athanas.  Ep. 
ad  Anti\ichem8,  tom.  i. ; Oi>p.  ed.  Monifawon,  vol.  ii., 
p.  776)  as  orthodox  bishop  of  Lao>licea  a.d.  362,  whilst  Pcla- 
gius  was  bishop  of  tho  Ariansin  that  city.  He  was  cstccmeil, 
and  had  Siimc  epistolary  correspmdence  with  Atlianasius, 
Basilius  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age,  who 
continued  to  speak  rcsj»f<ufully  of  his  merits,  even  after 
he  was  suspccteil  of  heri'sy.  Apollinaris  diNtiiiguished 
himself  especially  by  j)olemical  and  cxegeiical  writings ; 
fur  instance,  by  his  work  on  Tnith,  agonist  the  Em|ieror 
Julian  anti  the  heathen  philosophers.  A|»ollinaris  thirty 
books  against  Porphyrius,  against  tlie  Manichmuns,  Arians, 
Marccllufi,  and  others,  wore  highy  estpomed.  Hieronymus 
himself,  during  his  n'sldenco  at  Antio<diia,  a.d.  .17.!  and 
374,  enjoyeil  the  exogetical  instruelumB  of  Apollinaris,  then 
bishop  of  the  ncighlaiuring  Laodu-ea.  The  imeq»relations 
of  ApolUnari.s,  quoieil  in  the  commentaries  of  IIieronymuB, 
were  petruliarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  account  of  hia 
knowledge  of  tho  Hebrew  tongue.  Basilius  M-ignus  mc>n- 
I tiuns  a work  of  Apollinaris  «m  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  fn>m 
I the  w«)rks  of  Gregorius  Naztanzenus  we  learn  that  his 
^ hymns  anti  psalms  were  often  sung  in  Christian  congrega- 
^ tions.  and  much  .admired.  In  the  year  15.52  was  published 
at  Purist,  a MrttiiJiradx  PMtmorum  of  A{>oliinaris : and  re- 
cdited  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  in  1.596;  this,  and  llio 
iragetly  on  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  the  Wtirka  of  Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus.  were  asenlH’d  to  ApollinarU,  but  ap- 
pear to  some  critics  to  I c unworthy  of  his  talents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Aiadlinaris,  who  had  strenu 
ouftly  defentlcd  the  Athana?*inn  di>clrintf  of  the  Trinilv, 
himself  inrurreil  the  rcpwach  of  heresy,  In-cause  he  taught 
that  the  divine  log'ts  occupied  in  the  jMirson  of  Christ  tiie 
place  of  the  human  soul.  According  to  him,  Christ  was 
(fv^Toproc)  inrarnate,  but  not  («>i/>t>xoc)  insoulcd.  His  dis 
riplcs.  who  were  very  mimcruus,  were  called  Apollinarisls. 
His  heresy  lieranu;  geoenilly  known  a.d.  371.  The  a<eu- 
sation  of  Socrates.  Sozomenos.  and  TluH)doret.  against  tho 
character  of  ApollinariB.  and  the  low  notions  whicTi  are  said 
to  have  le«l  him  U)  embrace  hits  |>eculiar  viewa,  arc  incon- 
sistent both  with  tho  chronology  and  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Aps)Uinari«in  waa  first  condemned  at  the  synod  held 
at  Rome,  A.D.  375.  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Uamaaus 
presitled  ; all  mention  of  the  name  of  Apollinari.H  w as  care- 
fully avoided  on  Hub  occa-sion.  Novertheless  this  comlem- 
nation  inducwl  Apollinaris  to  form  a separato  congregation, 
over  which  he  ordained  the  presbMcr  Viialis  as  bwhop. 
Hence  the  ApollinarisU  arc  also  call^l  Vitalians.  Tliey  an? 
aUo  called  Dimtrriles.  because  they  were  accused  of  ilividing 
tho  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts. 

Before  tin?  death  of  Apollinaris.  which  hapjionwl  between 
A.D.  362—392,  the  Apolhnariats  funned  in  Syria  ami  tho 
ailjacenl  countries  several  jw-paralo  omgregations  ha\-ing 
their  own  bishops.  After  his  death,  tho  A|hdHnarisU  were 
I dimleil  into  two  part.es,  one  ..f  which,  iimler  Polemo,  or 
: roleraius.  and  Timotbeus,  pretendisl  that  the  divinity  and 
the  body  of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
constxpientiy.  that  the  floh  was  to  be  worehqqied  ns  well  as 
the  ; these  were  called  Polcmiuna  and  Svnousiasts, 
and  al^  xarhdiiirfp  (etqicnXnrpoi,  ttesh-worshipper») ; in 
retaliation,  thi’v  called  the  orthoilox  anthroftohiirfr,  or  mcn- 
worsliippers.  rhe  other  j»arty,  which  adheixal  to  the  original 
doctrine  of  A|K)llinaris,  were  called  Vuleniinians. 

By  inqienal  command,  the  public  worship  of  the  .\polli- 
nariHts  wa*  imjK^ed  a.d.  389  and  397,  and  a.d.  42«  in  all 
tow'ns  entirely  prohibited.  The  sects  of  the  Apollinnri.sts 
assifuil.'itpd,  in  the  fifth  century,  partly  to  the  orlluxlox,  and 
partly  to  the  Muiiophysitcs  [w?e  MoNOPHYstTKs]. 

AROLLO,  ono  of  the  principal  goris  of  the  Grecian  hea- 
ven. also  named  Phosbus,  and  in  Homer  and  Hc-.uk!  m<i  i 
C'.inmonly  called  Phuelms  Apollo  (*^wb^oc  Air.XVwj ).  Ke 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  archery,  prophn  v.  ami  music, 
and  in  later  times  of  the  .sun  ; but 'in  the  carK  \toQt^  abo\e- 
mcnlioue*!.  the  sun  (Uoliiw)  ia  a lUffercnl  periioiiago.  ami 
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of  different  extraction,  tho  «>n  of  Hyperion  and  Tliola, 
xviii.  371 : sec  also  tho  advenluroa  of  Ulywes  in 
the  island  of  Thrinakia,  where  tho  oxen  of  the  sun,  not  of 
Apollo,  are  always  sixjken  of.)  According  to  Herodotus, 
fii.  156,)  Apollo  i$  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Homs 
the  son  of  Dionysus  and  Isis.  'Hie  Grecian  ueity  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  I.x}tu  (Jupiter  and  I.atunu).  His  mother, 
when  the  time  of  travail  drew  ni^h,  wamlercd  thnnigh  tho 
earth,  unable  to  find  a place  wlxich  would  t;ivo  her  rest ; for 
evorj'  land,  and  ri'\*r,  and  mountain,  feaix'd  too  much  the 
wrath  of  Hera,  (Juno.)  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  to  re- 
ceivo  her.  At  last  Dek»,  which  was  then  n (loalinjf  island 
driven  about  tho  iB^ean  sea,  and  called  Asterio,  afforded 
her  ft  place  of  repose,  and  Apollo  was  l>orn.  Ho  iminc* 
dialcly  pnwlaime<i  his  functions  to  the  assembled  ^o<ldesj«’s 
who  wateliod  his  birth.  ‘ The  harp,  the  curved  bow  l« 
mine,  and  I will  proclaim  to  men  the  unerrint'  counsel  of 
Zeus.'  {Hymn  tn  Aj^Aio,  v.  131.)  Thcncefoixvnrd  IX-los 
was  fixe<I.  Leto  promised,  in  return  for  the  shelter  afC.)nlcd, 
tliat  her  son  should  honour  that  humble  island  above  all 
other  places ; and  it  was  always  held  especialU  sacred  to 
him,  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship.  This  story  is 
l)oautifully  related  in  tho  Homeric  hymn  above  quoted,  and 
in  tho  Hymn  to  Delos  by  Callimachus.  A]k>IIo  is  a leading 
|H'rsona{^>  in  mythological  fiction,  and  a favourite  with  the 
p«H‘ls,  who  have  cngage<l  him  in  a gnrat  variety  of  ailvcn- 
turcs.  He  was  tho  president  and  protector  of  tho  muses. 
He  U usually  represented  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  manly 
beauty,  with  hmg  hair,  his  brows  bound  with  the.  sucrt!d 
bay-tree,  {Daphne,)  bearing  cither  the  lyre,  or  his  peculiar 
Weapon,  the  bow.  In  later  times  ho  usuriKnl  the  presidency 
of  the  healing  art  from  its  earlier  deity,  Paici>n  ; hence 
Aisculapius  was  said  to  be  tho  son  of  AjwUo.  The  hawk, 
the  raven,  tho  swan,  the  grasshopper,  (cictK/'i.)  were  his 
favourite  animals.  His  principal  temples  were  at  Delos, 
rXdphi,  Tenedos,  Patara,  Claros,  &c. ; and  from  these  he 
derives  a great  variety  of  distinctive  epithets.  lie  has  many 
others  peculiar  to  himself,  which  principally  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery',  or  may  bo  interpreted  to  contain  «>me  allusiim 
to  the  sun;  a.s  far-shooting,  silver  bowed,  golden-haired, 
gtdden-awoidod,  light-producer,  Stc. 

Tho  word  PluEbus  is  apparently  connected  with  a Greek 
root,  signifying  ; but  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  Ajwllo  are  entirely  unknown.  In  later  writorM,  ami 
by  the  I..atins,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  aniicnt 
sim-god  of  their  own,  Apollo  and  the  sun  are  confounded. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Ovid,  in  the  stories  of 
Pliacton,  an«l  Clytio,  which  have  esi>ecial  reference  to  him 
in  his  character  of  the  sun.  always  uses  the  wonl  Sol,  not 
Plui'buB  or  Apollo,  except  once  (ii.  v.  399.)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  former  (Met.  ii.  ).  iv.  190).  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  as  wo  have  said,  Iho  two  arc  clearly  distinct.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  by  some  mythologists,  and  among  j 
them  by  Buttmann,  that  originally  Apollo  and  Artemis 
were  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that  those  later  writers  who 
as-signed  to  those  deities  the  presidency  over  the  two  great 
luminaries,  only  rcvivctl  the  original  belief  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  Buttmann  supports  his  opinion  on  tho  grounds 
that,  * leaving  out  Apollo  and  Artemis,  there  are  two  places 
vacant  in  tho  list  of  deities  necessary  to  be  found  with  a 
po  iple  in  the  slate  of  culture  in  which  the  early  Greeks 
wen?  (for  Helius  and  Selene  he  regards  as  deities  of  a later 
age) ; that  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  his  golden-swonl,  ar- 
*ows,  (lowing  locks,  and  tho  cpitheis  given  to  him,  all  apply 
to  the  sun,  as  dn  those  of  Artemis  to  the  moon  ; that  they 
arc  brother  and  sister,  and  the  children  of  I.4?to,  (i.  e.  Night) ; 
tho  attributes  of  prophecy  and  archcry,  he  says,  wouhl  na- 
turally be  given  to  tho  sun-g<xl,  whose  eye  surveys  every 
thing,  and  whose  beams  penetrate  every  whore;  and  no 
more  suitable  patroness  could  be  chosen  by  the  hunter,  who 
lav  at  night  among  the  mountains,  than  the  moon-goddes.s. 
whose  mild  radiance  guidml  him  through  the  woods  and 
lawns.'  (Keiffhtley's  ,)ft/tho/n^y.) 

APOLLO  BELVEUKRE,  aeelcbrated  .statiieof  Apollo, 
found  at  Capo  d'Anzo.  in  the  ruins  of  antient  Antium,  al>out 
twelve  leagues  from  Uomc,  Inwards  the  end  of  the  fiflix*nth 
ciMitury.  It  wail  purrhased  bv  Pnpo  .lulius  II.,  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontificate ; am!  was  plnceel  by  him  in  the  Hclvi- 
dcrc  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  derives  its  present  name.  It 
has  bi*en  said  to  be  the  work  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  but 
no  certain  indications  of  the  sculptor  are  to  l>o  traced.  But 
it  is  now  pretty  well  proveil  that  it  was  maile  under  the 
ero{WTors,  and  probably  by  tho  order  of  Nero  himself.  (Sco 


Thiorsoh,  IJeher  die  Epochen  der  bildenden  Kumt,  &c.» 
p.  .312.  &c.,  second  edition.  1829,  p.  459.) 

This  statue,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  seulnturo 
extant,  is  a standing  figure,  more  than  seven  feet  nigh. 
It  represents  the  go<l  naked,  except  the  cloak  which  is 
fa^tonc^l  round  his  neck,  and  hangs  over  the  extended 
left  arm.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  foro-arm  were  lost, 
and  were  restored  by  Giovanni  Angelo  da  MontorsoU,  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo:  so  that  the  original  action  of 
the  figure  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  siipiwws!,  how- 
ever,  to  represent  the  goil  at  tho  moment  of  nnving  dis- 
charged  an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  watching  the  effect 
ofhis  weapon : and  acc»>rdingly,  in  the  restoration,  part  of  a 
bow  was  placed  in  the  left  hand.  A serpent,  the  emblem 
of  the  healing  art,  is  fixed  on  tho  stump  of  a tree,  which 
gives  stability  to  the  figure.  We  quote  Lord  Byron’s  fine 
description  of  iU 

TImi  lord  of  lh>*  unerKoe  txnr. 

Th(?  ^m1  of  lit*,  aud  p<>n)r,  «iul  ii^l. 

The  Aun  in  huouin  Hmlw  urajrnl.  and  hrav 
All  radUnt  fnim  hi*  triumph  in  Ught ; 

*n«*  *1110  ha*J<i«l  been  «hut— the  arrow  1iri»ht 
WiiH  an  linmorur*  venevance;  in  hi*  eye 
And  itMlril  hmiilirid  dlidiiiu,  and  nighU 
And  mu)r*(>,  (la»)i  thrit  fuU  lixhtnlatc*  by, 

DeTelvpIai;  in  that  utw  Rlaar*  the  belt*.— 

TJitrcld,  iv.  l$t. 

(See  also  tho  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  t.  357,  Stc. ; ami 
Pen.  J/ii?..  vol.  i.,  p.  .362.) 

APOl.LODO'RUS,  a celebrated  grammarian  of  Athens, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Suido.'t.  Ho  was  a pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Of  hia  voluminous  writings,  only  three  hooks 
of  his  Pddtotheea,  a mythological  work,  have  come  down  to 
us.  He  wrote  a chronicle,  or  history  in  lambic  verso,  ex- 
tending from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (n.c.  1 IM)  to  Uia  ow  n 
times  (about  b.  c.  141).  (See  Sq/mnus  Chiut,  v.  iy-49.) 
Among  his  other  writings  was  a treatise  on  the  Gods,  on  tho 
Mirai  of  Sophron,  ami  on  other  subjects,  Scipio  Tetti.  a 
Neapolitan,  has  written  a troatUe  eonceming  the  persons 
of  different  pn»fessions  and  various  merit,  who  have  Inmto 
this  name.  The  fu>t  edition  of  ApoUoflorus  was  hy  li, 
•Egius  of  S|)olelo.  1555,  8vo.,  Rome.  Tho  best  editions 
are  by  Hcyne.  1782-1783,  four  volumes,  and  1802.  two 
volumes  octavo;  and  that  by  Clavier,  Paris,  I80.>,  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  a French  translation.  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale  published  a bad  edition  in  1675. 

A POLLOIXJRUS,  a celebrated  architect  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  iKim  at  Damancus.  The  magmfi- 
cent  stone  bridge  built  over  the  Danube,  a.  d.  104,  by  onler 
of  Trajan,  was  executed  under  his  direction.  The  remains  of 
this  bridge  still  exist  near  tho  junction  of  the  Aluta  or  Ait 
and  the  Danulie.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  arclutiTt 
of  the  ForumTrajanum,  in  which  the  column  of  Trajan  slamliv 
and  to  have  built  a library,  a music-ball  (Odeum),  balliA,. 
and  aqueducts.  It  is  said  that  Hadrian  put  him  to  deatli 
on  fioniQ  false  and  frivolous  pretence.  Apollodorus  is  tho 
author  of  a work  on  besieging  towns  (IloX^vfivr/rucu)  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Thevciiol. 

APOLLODORUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  painter,  who 
lived  about  four  cenlurio*  b.c.  (See  Plin.  Nat.  Iliii. 

XXXV.  9.) 

APOLLO'NICON,  the  name  given  to  a chamber  organ 
of  vast  power,  supplied  with  both  k^eys  and  barrels,  built  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  of  St.  lilartin’s  Lane,  and  first 
exhibitetl  by  them  at  their  manufactory,  in  1817.  Tho 
wonl  is  formed  from  ’AvoXXwi'  {Ajud/on),  and  a Greek  tcrmi- 
nation,  ivoK.tcon.  of  common  occurrence.  The  denfimiualum 
does  not  appear  to  us  the  best  that  might  have  In'cn  sug- 
gesteil:  but,  Iwtng  of  Greek  origin,  was  probably  thouglit 
likely  tocaptivale  the  multitude,  who  still  entertain  a lurking 
respect  for  whatever  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  un 
antient,  to  them  unknown,  language. 

The  Ajxtllmion  is  either  self-acting,  by  means  of  com- 
plicaleil,  but  very  ingenious  machinery,  or  may  be  playml 
on  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  keys.  The  music, 
when  the  organ  is  worked  by  machinery,  * is  pinned  on  three 
cy  linders  or  barrels,  of  abfmt  tw  o feet  eight  inches  long,  each 
acting  on  a distinct  division  of  the  instrument ; and  these, 
in  their  revolution,  not  only  admit  air  to  the  pijies,  but 
.ictually  regulate  and  work  the  stops,  forming,  by  an  instun 
tancous  action,  all  the  neros&ary  combinations.'  Th6  key- 
lioards  arc  five  in  number ; the  central  and  largest  com- 
prising five  octaves,  and  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  two  are 
placed  t-n  each  sid«’  the  larger,  two  octaves  each.  To  the 
central  kev-boanl  are  attached  a swell  and  some  com]>ound 
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pedalft,  enaMing  the  performer  to  produce  nU  the  rhangea  I 
and  variety  of  effect  that  the  music  may  require.  There  is 
also  a kev'ttoanl.  conipnsmtf  two  urtavoK  of  other  )>ediils, 
operating  on  the  largcht  pijKiKof  the  in*<lrumeiit.  ‘ These  six 
key -boards  aro  detache<l  from  the  bixlycif  the  organ,  so  that 
the  performers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instrument,  and, 
consequently,  with  their  faces  l*»  the  audienre.'  There  are 
1900  pipes,  the  largest  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one 
foot  eleven  inches  in  apertun.*,  sounding  the  G,  two  octaves 
below  the  first  line  of  the  ba>»e,  the  highest  giving  the  A in 
altissiimo,  two  ur-taves  bImtvo  the  second  sitace  In  the  treble. 
The  number  of  stops  is  forty-five,  and  these  in  their  com- 
Wnalinns  affonl  very  gotnl  imitations  rtf  the  various  wind 
instruments  use«l  in  an  orehe>tra.  Two  «lnims  aro  also 
inclu<wd  in  the  case,  ami  struck  by  a curious  contrivance  in 
the  machinery.  A tolerahljr  correct  estimate  of  the  capabi- 
lities of  this  instrument  may  l»e  made,  when  it  is  slated  that 
it  performs  Mozart's  Overtures  to  the  Zauht^rjT<iff,  Figaro, 
and  Idomritpo ; Beethoven's  to  Prrmethfu^ ; Weber  s to 
the  Frfdschiilz  and  ObfTfOi ; Cherubini'*  to  Anarrri'n,  &c., 
without  omitting  a single  note  of  the  score,  and  with  all  the 
fortes  and  pianos,  the  crescendos  and  diminuendo*,  as 
directed  by  the  composers,  with  an  accuracy  that  no  band 
can  possibly  exceed,  and  very  few  can  reasonably  hope  to 
rival.  The  ^tiKJlonicon  was  five  ) ears  in  building,  and  at 
an  expense  of  altout  ten  tlumsand  pounds. 

APOLLO'MUS  DY'SCOl.US.or  AI.KXANDRINUS 
MINOR,  a grammarian,  who  was  Iwm  at  .\lexondria  in 
the  second  century  of  the  L hristian  rcra,  and  of  whose  private 
history  we  only  know  a few  facta  gleaned  from  Suidas  and 
from  a sketch  of  his  life  hy  an  anonymous  writer,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  puMishi^d  hy  Svlburgius  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius On  S^tar.  Ho  was  tlic  son  of  Mneaitheus  and 
Ariadne,  and  is  said  to  have  hron  soporirthat  he  was  unable 
to  afford  money  sufficient  even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was 
probably  this  stale  of  poverty  which  had  an  effect  on  hi* 
temper,  and  procured  him  the  name  of  Dj'seolus,  or  the 
monrse.  This  second  appellation  was  intended  to  distin- 
guish him  from  AnolKinius  Rhodius,  who  is  sometime.^ 
called  Alexamlrinus  Major.  He  was  the  author  of  many  . 
works;  he  was  called  by  Priscian  * Princeps  Grammatieo*  | 
rum.'  and  afforded  to  that  grammarian  many  hints  for  hU  ■ 
hnlin  Orammar.  Of  bis  four  remaining  wewks  the  chief  U ' 
a Trmtine  on  Syntar,  in  four  books,  the  first  edition  of 
which  i*  by  Aldus,  1495,  Venice.  An  improved  edition  was 
rondo  by  Syllmrgitis,  with  a Latin  translation  of  .fira.  Jhirtus, 
1590;  the  last  is  hy  Bekker,  Horlin,  1817.  At  the  end  of 
the  Treatise  on  Greek  Dialect*,  by  Mailtaire,  Hague,  1718, 
Lip*.  1807,  there  are  some  extracts  of  the  Grammar  of 
Apollonius,  which  were  procured  hy  Vossius  from  a manu- 
script of  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  Tlicre  i*  also  a work 
attributed  to  him, ‘IffTopi'niOrriyio-Tiai,  U'onderful  Stories,  the  I 
1m*sI  edition  of  which  is  by  Meursius,  Lugil.  Bat,  Ift'iO;  but  | 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  many  have  doubted  whether  ho  i 
could  1)0  justly  considered  the  author.  It  has  been  publisbetl 
also  bv  Teiicher,  Lips.  1792, 

AI*«LLO'NlUS,  (PEKG.liUS,)  after  Archimedes,  the 
most  original  an«l  profound  of  nil  the  Greek  geometerB,  was 
bom  at  Perga  in  Paniphylia,  whde  Ptolemy  III.,  commonly 
called  Euergetes,  was  king  of  Eg)pt.  Ptolemy  Wgau  hi* 
reign  R.c.  247. 

Apollonius  was  in  Urn  zenith  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Pliilopator,  who  died  »,r.  205. 
Apollciiiius  and  Hannibal  were  nearly  contemporary  Iwth 
as  to  birth  and  achievements  in  their  different  lines.  Xrchi- 
roodcs  ditnl  u.c.  212,  at  which  time  Apollonius  was  living  ; 
it  is  not  known  when  the  latter  died. 

Tlie  life  of  Apollonius  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
school  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  under  whom  he  studiiKl. 
Of  its  details  we  know  nothing,  except  that  Pappus  (who 
lived,  however,  as  long  after  him  a*  the  fourth  century)  re- 
presents him  as  vain  and  envious:  that  Heraclius,  who 
Wrote  the  life  of  Archimedes,  a»serU  that  he  surrej)tilioiu>'ly 
obtained  the  discoveries  of  the  latter,  and  puldished  them  as 
his  own  : and  that  ho  had  a son  of  the  .same  name  aa  him- 
self. With  respect  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  Eutocius, 
his  commentator,  (about  a.d.  540,)  who  cites  the  charge, 
answera  it  aufliriently  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
neither  Archimedes  nor  Apollonius  preicndotl  to  bo  the  first 
investigators  of  the  conic  scctioDs.  Bayle  objects  to  this 
defonco,  and  finds  a better  one  in  the  silence  of  Pappus  on 
the  subject,  who,  though  disposed,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to 
think  too  fsvouxmhly  of  the  merits  of  Apollonius,  does  nut 


take  notice  of  the  charge.  To  this  we  would  odd  that  Vos- 
sius  (though  Bayle  takes  it  differently)  understands  P.ip. 
pus  as  saying,  that  Apollonius  wrote  cwnmeniarie*  utKin  the 
four  iNjoks  of  conic  *<>cllons  written  by  Euclid,  ami  added 
four  more  to  them  : thus  recognizing  him  as  the  Buth<»r  of 
that  part  of  the  work  on  which,  as  we  shall  see,  his  fame 
principally  deiiends.  Vic  shall  also,  in  the  projK-r  place, 
show  grounds  lor  doubting  the  assertion  of  Pappus  with  re- 
spect to  the  books  of  Euclid. 

Of  the  most  interesting  part  of  an  eminent  man. — his 
opinion*  on  disputed  subjects, — we  know  but  little  in  the 
case  of  Apollonius.  Gassendi,  in  his  life  of  Copernicus, 
mentions  an  opinion  attributed  hy  the  latter  to  the  Grecian 
geometer,  and  which  is  said  to  have  IxHrn  also  that  of 
Philolaus,  that  the  snn  and  moon  only  moved  round  the 
earth,  but  all  the  other  planets  round  the  sun.  This,  so  far 
as  appearances  only  are  coiicernod,  is  a sufficient  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena : and,  next  to  the  system  now  re- 
ceived, is  the  soundest  of  hypotheses.  We  cannot  find  any 
cither  authcirity  for  nttrihuting  this  opinion  to  Apolloniua, 
cx»‘cpl  Weidler  in  his  JlisUtritt  Astrommifr,  who  nowever 
cites  Gassendi  as  his  authority.  But  Apollonius  certainly 
paid  attention,  at  least,  to  the  then  received  system,  sine© 
known  by  the  name  the  Ptolemaic,  for  Ptolemy  has 
! jireser^cd  some  theorems  of  his  on  the  method  of  finding 
the  stationary  points  of  the  planets,  suppu.^ed  to  move  in 
epicycles.  f*roclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  men- 
tions that  Apollonius  attempted  to  prove  the  axioms,  and 
rites  his  investigation  of  the  theorem,  ihiit  things  which 
arc  equal  to  the  same  aro  cq^ual  to  one  another,  in  which, 
UK  may  be  supposed,  propositions  are  a^sunled  not  more 
obvious  than  the  theorem  itself.  The  same  author  gives 
a definition  of  an  angle  which  he  attributes  to  Apollo- 
niiw,  but  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand. 
Vitruvius  cites  Apollonius  as  the  inventor  of  a specie*  of 
clock  which  he  terms  vharetra. 

The  great  work  of  Apollonius  which  now  remains  is 
seven  books  of  his  treati;*©  on  conic  sections,  of  which  we 
hhall  presently  speak.  But  besridc*  this,  he  ki  known  to  luive 
writlen  treatises,  according  to  Pappus.  De  Butianis  Scetione, 
/>’  Spaiii  Sertione,  De  Seciinne  delcrminatd.  De  Tartinniliux, 
De InrlinaUoni1iu!.,Deplams  D}cit,ci\i\  according  to  Proclus, 
De  Coehled,  and  De  pertvrbotU  Uationibus.  Rlost  of  these 
names  would  rctiuirc  circumlocution  to  make  them  more  in- 
telligiblo  in  English,  and  we  therefore  cite  them  as  they  are 
usually  referred  to.  Of  these,  the  first  only  is  known  to  us, 
having  lx*en  found  in  Arabic,  and  published  in  Latin  by 
Halley  in  1 708.  with  an  attempt  to  restore  the  second.  But 
Mersenne,  cited  by  Vossius,  says  he  read,  in  an  Arabian 
author,  Aben  Eduin,  an  asserlinu  that  all  tlie  works  of 
Apollonius,  more  in  number  than  those  mentioned  by  Pap- 
pus, were  in  Arabic  at  (he  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. lilts  point  is  even  yet  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  pursue  orietilal  literature. 

Al)out  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu^-,  it  w as  a very  com 
ronu  cxerciso  of  mathematical  ingenuity  to  endeavour  to 
restore  these  and  other  lost  treatises,  that  is,  from  the  fullest 
notion  which  could  be  gathered,  to  gues*  at  the  propisitions 
w hich  they  might  have  contained,  ^uch  attctiipL*i  gave  rise 
to  the  /i^tUoniue  of  Victa,  tlie  AjXiUtmiux  Hatimu 

of  Snellius.  and  other  work.*:  of  Maurolieo,  GhelaMi,  Adria 
nus  Romanus,  Fermat,  Schooton,  Anderson,  Halley,  R. 
Sim>ion,  and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  Apollonius  are  in  seven  books,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Rutocius  of  Ascalon,  above-mentioned.  The  three 
next  were  supposed  to  bo  lost,  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  James  Golius,  a celebrated  orietita. 
profcs.*or  of  lAiydcn,  returned  from  the  Kii»l,  with  the  wlwile 
seven  books  in  Arabic.  Some  delay  look  ploce  in  their 
translation  and  publication,  during  which,  m 165S,  Boridli 
accidentally  discovered  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Medid 
libraiy  at  Florence,  of  the  same  seven  Injok*.  If  <k.e«  not  a 
little  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of  public  libraries,  that 
w hile  one  author  after  another  had  lor  years  expressed 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  last  four  books,  three  of  them  bhuuld 
be  lying  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Europe, 
in  the  heart  of  a capital  city,  with  an  Italian  title-page. 
Burelli.  and  Abraham  F.rhcllonsis,  an  oriental  professor  at 
Rome,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  their  ver- 
sion in  1661.  At  the  tirue  of  the  discovery.  Viviani  was 
cugageil  ill  restoring  the  lost  books,  and  when  it  was  road© 
known,  he  prevailed  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  mark 
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uTl  his  papers,  and  to  order  Borelli  to  keep  the  contents  of 
the  new  Inxtks  secret  The  work  of  Viviani,  well  known  as 
an  scute  and  arcoinplUhed  mathematician,  was  found  (see 
Monlucla,  i.,  2^0)  ti>  fall  short  of  that  of  Apollonius  on  se- 
veral important  points,  ihouKh,  as  mittht  be  expected,  the 
views  of  the  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  were  more 
extensive  in  many  cases  than  those  of  the  Greek.  The 
eiuhlh  hook  was  still  w'antintt,  and  a note  to  the  version 
imported  hy  Golius  informed  the  reader  that  it  had  never 
been  fountl,  even  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  Greek.  But  when 
the  Oxford  press,  at  the  commenwraent  of  the  last  cenlui  y, 
was  employml  upon  tho  maKniflccnt  versions  of  the  Greek 
geometers,  which  arc  still  the  liest  in  public  use,  Dr.  Aldrich, 
obsening  that  the  preliminary  I-cmmas  of  Pappus  to  tho 
seventh  book  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the  eighth,  and 
also  that  the  latter  appearoil.  from  tho  wunls  of  AiKdlonius 
himself  in  his  introduclion,  to  be  a continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, proposcKl  to  Halley  tliat  he  should  endeavour  with  these 
lights  to  re-establish  the  mi-ssing  liook.  Halley  was  then  , 
employeil  in  completing  tho  edition  of  the  work,  which  tho  | 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  lie  acce<lcd  to  the  1 
suggestion.  The  w hole  .appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  with  | 
the  commentary  of  Eulocius,  the  Lemmas  of  Pappus,  and  : 
in  addition,  the  wurk  of  Screnus  on  the  same  subject.  This 
is  tho  only  wlition  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  thus  briefly  described  by 
Apolloniu-s,  of  whose  words  we  give  a free  translation. 

* The  first  four  books  arc  olemenUry : the  fir.<t  contains  ' 
the  generation  of  the  three  sectiuiis  of  tho  cune,  and  of 
tho  sections  which  are  styled  opposite,  and  their  prin- 
cip.vl  distinctive  properties,  which  have  been  treated  by 
us  more  fully  and  generally  than  by  any  of  our  prede-  ■ 
coxKirs.  Tho  second  book  contains  tho  properties  of  the 
diameters,  and  axes,  aa  well  at  of  the  asymptotes,  I 
ami  other  matters  of  general  utility:  you  will  hence' 
see  what  / have  called  diameters,  and  what  axes.  Tho  | 
third  book  contains  many  and  wonderful  theorems,  which  i 
are  useful  in  the  composition  of  solid  loci,  of  which  { 
the  ranjority  are  both  new  and  boautiful.  The  fourth 
boijk  shows  in  what  manner  sections  of  a cone,  or  of  oppo- 
site cones,  may  cut  one  another,  and  the  circumference  uf  a 
eiri’le,  on  (hu  whole  of  which  nothing  has  lieon  delivered  by 
those  who  went  liofore  us.  The  remaining  four  bwjks  treat 
of  (he  higher  part  of  tho  science : the  fifth,  on  maxima  nnd 
minima;  (he  sixtii,  on  equal  and  similar  secttoni:  the 
Si'vonth,  on  choristic  tboororas,  or  theuroms  iisethl  in  the 
S'dution  uf  problems  : and  tho  eighth,  on  the  pruiilems  thus 
solved.’ 

Apollonius  was  the  first  who  used  the  words  ellipee  and 
hijpcrb<*la,  of  which  Archimedes  does  not  take  notice,  though  I 
he  uses  tho  tenn  parab’tla.  He  also,  as  we  see  above,  first 
didlinguishes  the  diameters  of  the  section  from  the  axes. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  first  by  himself, 
that  the  sections  of  the  cone  were  considered;  for 

previously  it  ha»l  been  usual  to  treat  only  of  those,  tlie 
plane#  of  which  were  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
(he  cone  ; so  that  an  ellipse  could  only  come  from  an  acute 
angled  cone,  and  so  on.  Though  Archimedes  was  aware 
that  all  the  sections  of  any  cone  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  uf  tho  limited  character  nbovo-nientioned  (at  least  it 
is  customary  so  to  state),  yet  all  tostiinonv  is  against  this 
having  been  known  in  tho  time  of  Kuclid.  If,  (herctorc, 
Apollonius  really  took  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  according  to 
Pappus  he  ilid,  he  must  have  so  changed  tho  face  of  them, 
by  generalizing  tho  method  of  cutting  tho  nmo,  and  intro- 
ducing the  propciiios  uf  dtameU'rs,  that  they  must  have 
differed  ns  much  from  their  original  in  fimu  and  matter  om 
ono  book  can  from  another.  To  conclude  the  subject  of  the 
authorship,  we  remark,  in  reference  to  tho  charge  of  Hera- 
clius  alM)vc-rocntioned.  that  the  styles  of  Archirae^lcs  and 
Apollonius  arc  very  different:  the  latter  ha.s  by  no  means 
the  power  of  tho  formor  in  the  management  of  his  demon- 
strations. and  (hough  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
Iwauty  of  the  results  which  ho  pnKhices,  is  even  tedious  in 
the  method  of  obtaining  them.  A #uppo»iiwn  of  Mydorgo, 
which  once  created  considerable  discussion,  viz.,  that  the 
fil\li,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  were  the  work  of  some  Arab 
under  the  name  of  Apolloniu*,  deserves  no  attention.  lie 
must  have  been  but  a folish  Arab  who  would  have  l>ccn 
willing  to  relinquish  thecrodituf  having  written  tho  fifth  bwk. 

The  most  remarkable  book  in  the  whole  work  is  t!ie  fifdi. 
which  treats  of  maxima  and  ininmia.  With  a little  licem-o 
H might  be  called  a complete  treatise  on  the  curvature  of 


the  three  sections,  for  in  considering  the  number  of  maxima 
and  minima  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  section  frtim  any 
point  in  its  plane,  the  space  inside  and  outside  of  the  evo- 
lute  has  different  properties.  There  is  only  wanting  Uio 
addition  of  a name  lor  the  curve  which  separates  the  spaces 
(which  we  now  call  tho  ovoluto).  Ttus  book,  and  the  qua- 
drature of  Archimedes,  aro  the  highest  poinU  of  the  Grecian 
geometry. 

The  work  of  Apollonius  was  lightly  spoken  of  by  Des- 
cartes, who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  tho  first  four  books 
only  : but  it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  NewUm, 
and  Canlan  phiccs  its  author  seventh  among  all  tho  men 
wlio  have  ever  live<l : in  his  own  ago  he  was  called  tho  great 
geometer. 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal  editions  of 
tho  conics.  The  celebrated  Hy  patia,  daughter  of  Tlioen, 
wrote  a commentary  upon  ihcm,  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Pappus  and  Kutocius  as  commentators,  Borelli  and 
Halley  as  editors.  Among  the  Arabs,  it  was  first  translated 
by  Thebit-l'cn-Cora,  under  tho  Calif  Al  Maimun  in  the 
ninth  centur)' ; by  Abalphat,  in  the  tenth ; und  two  edi- 
tions, uf  little  celebrity,  apjK^ared  in  Persian  in  the  thir- 
tt^iilh.  In  Kuropc.  it  was  first  translated,  but  badly,  by 
Mcniraius,  a Vcneliaii,  in  1537;  by  Maccolyco  about  die 
same  time,  but  wo  cannot  learn  that  thin  edition  was  ever 
published:  also  by  Cummandinu  in  1566,  (mis-printed 
16GG,  in  Murhard,)  and  by  tho  Jesuit  Claude  Richard  m 
1655.  Monlucla  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  edition  was 
announced  and  never  published.  See  Murhard,  lULl,  Math. 
it.,  322  : also  Baylu,  art.  Apollonius,  and  Vossius,  de.  Set. 
Math.  (Index,  Claudius  Hiehardu<i.)  In  1669,  Ravius 
published  a translation,  of  whiuh  Halley  remarks,  that  it  is 
more  barbarous  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  1679, 
Barrow  published  tho  first  four  books. 

Apollonius  is  supposed  by  some,  among  other#  hy  Vussiua, 
to  ho  the  author  of  a oammentary  on  Anitus:  but  Grotius, 
in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  takes  no  notice  of  the  report,  and 
as  it  is  bolicvod  that  Apollonius,  the  grammarian,  also  com- 
mented on  Anilus,  the  two  may  have  been  confounded.  AVal- 
^ Us,  who  held  that  the  aiitienU  possessed  a cortain  algebra 
I which  they  disguised,  seem#  a little  inclined  to  found  this 
I opinion  up^  a title-page  which  he  discovered  in  the  Saviliaii 
1 lAirary  (the  rest  lieing  cut  away).  It  was  JJber  de  Arte 
Noiorid,  serunduni  .i^dlotiiuin,  but  he  al'io  suspcrl#  tlint 
the  Ars  Nidoria  may  bu  maj’ir,  and  (he  Apollonius  may 
be  Apdlonius  of  Tyana.  Algebra  «a.v  collixl  by  many 
Italians  ars  magna,  or  arte  maygi(tre.  That  AptdloniuH  did 
improve  the  notation  of  arithmetic  appears  from  the  praise 
given  to  him  by  Kutocius,  in  his  cosmuontnry  upon  the 
quadrature  of  Arrhiiuedes,  for  a work  which  he  call# 
Oevro^oov.  The  word  is  probably  corrupt ; Veuksiu#  read# 
Qifiv36i;,  and  Halley  Osercnoi'.  In  tho  editio  phnrrps  of 
Archiniodos,  Basle.  1543,  the  Greek  is  as  usual,  but  the 
Latin  translation  gives  Mocyntocium.  Pappus  mure  expli- 
citly states  that  the  improvement  consisted  in  a simplification 
of  the  raethiKl  proposed  by  Arrliiinedes  for  reprosenting 
very  large  numbers,  which  brought  the  Ryslem  nearer  to 
that  of  the  modems.  (Sec  Delambre,  Hist.  Ast.  Ane.  ii.  9.) 
Eutocius  also  says,  that  AfHvllonius  extended  the  quadraturo 
of  the  circle  given  bv  .Arrhimt^les. 

APOLLO'NIUS'RHO'DIUS,  a Greek  epic  poet,  re- 
specting whose  personal  history  only  a few  facts  liavu 
come  down  to  u.#,  and  oven  those  arc  by  no  means  well 
authenticated.  Whether  bo  wu  a native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  or  of  Naucratis,  a small  town  on  tho  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  is  a point  impossible  to  determine; 
but  VC  know  that  he  derived  the  surname  of  Kliodius 
from  his  long  residence  in  tlic  island  of  Rhodes.  Ho  was 
the  son  of  Silleus,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  direction  of  tho  poet  Callimachus.  'J’ho 
exact  periods  of  hi#  birth  and  death  are  unknown;  but  wo 
are  able  to  fix  some  i>oints  in  his  history  from  other  circum- 
stances. Thu#  we  know  that  CalUmaclms  died  aliout  n.c. 
23U,  so  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  poet  ut 
an  early  age,  and  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as 
keeper  of  the  great  library  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexamlria, 
B.C.  194.  Tho  causa  of  his  quarrel  witti  CaUitnachus  can 
only  Iw  guessed  at : it  is  saitl  to  liave  been  respecting  the 
.Hrgonautica  of  Apnllonius.  which  was  not  suflicientlv  ad- 
mired by  Callimarhos.  In  what  way  the  ^sappointed  poet 
(iMtk  his  revenge  wc  are  not  told ; but  it  must  hare  beeu 
effective,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  bitlar  retort  it  produced 
from  Callioiachua.  His  poem  entitled  Jdu  was  directed 
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itf^ainst  Apollonius,  and  thoucli  no  fraj^ncnts  of  it  remain,  I 
we  ran  form  some  opinion  of  its  chanit  ltT  and  leadinjj  Tea-  | 
tures  from  the  Vnu  of  Oa-kI,  which  is  said  to  he  an  itniialion 
of  this  poem.  Apollonius  left  Alexandria,  pnihuhly,  in 
consequence  of  this  quarrel,  and  to*>k  up  hia  rc>ldt*ncc  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  Hvetl  for  many  years,  and  was  at  last  re*  : 
rolled  to  his  native  rountrv'  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  loomed  ; 
Kretitsthenes.  Theso  few  facts  are  jilcane*!  from  Suidas. 
nnti  from  a short  account  of  his  life  prelixtsl  to  two  of  the 
most  antient  manuscripU. 

Of  all  his  works  only  one  poem  remains,  entillcfl  Arno- 
in  four  nmtnininj;  5H35  verses,  and  givinj;  a 

detaiknl  account  of  the  wauderintfs  of  the  Arfronauts.  This 
Avas  a fuvniirite  subject  with  the  antient  poet.-:  hut  how 
much  Apollonius  bomtwed  from  Ins  predeceswirs  Herodorus 
anti  KpiinenUles,  or  whether  ho  senHlcly  »vpii*<l  GU«on  in  the 
Avhole  desljjn  of  his  AAork,  as  an  onlient  wholiast  asserts,  we 
hn\o  no  means  of  deti!rminin}^.  The  opinion  of  Quintilian 
(X.  1.  5-t)  M'cms  to  be  ju*t  and  impaitiah  He  considers 
the  tMkem  as  |RiK«essed  of  cuiisideraUe  merit,  hut  (rrently 
doni'ieiit  in  true  poetic  spirit.  (See  also  l/jiioinus  on 
thf  Sublime,  xxxii.)  It  is  easy  to  pen-eive  that  AjhiI* 
lonius  diH*5  not  posM'ss  the  qualiiicH  uhich  coiislituto  a 
Ifreat  poet : he  impe<lL>s  the  narrdtiA'o  Arith  a minute  un<I 
Miperlluous  detail  of  circumstances  till  the  reader's  patience 
lA  fairly  worn  out.  There  is  an  affectation  too  of  learniiii; 
which  often  doKenerates  into  pedanlr)'.  Ho  has  been  lno^t 
successful  in  his  trealinent  of  the  lender  passions:  nothing; 
can  Iw  more  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
the  gradual  proftress  of  Medea's  Ioao  for  Jason  till  it  b^nme 
one  absorbini;  passion.  In  this  he  is  not  sur^uissed  hy  Vir^l, 
Arho  is  said  by  Slacrobius  (Saturn,  v.  Bip»>nt.)  to  have 

borrowed  his  idt^a  of  Dido's  love  for  ,Hneas  from  this  j«ri  of 
the  poem  of  A]K)Iloniu.s. 

ftiany  learned  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  Ap<i11oiuus: 
and  the  Latin  poet  \’alerius  Klaccusclosely  imitated  him  in  his 
work,  also  entitled  Arsonaulica,  Terenlms  Vorro  translated 
It  into  ] jitin  : in  still  later  times  it  was  turned  into  Iambic 
verse  by  Mananus.  Tlic  first  edition  of  this  work  was  puli- 
lished  at  Horcnce,  1496,  and  is  of  preat  Aaluc  to  book  col- 
lectors. That  of  Beck.  Ijps.  179",  conlainiiip  the  text  of 
Brunck  with  some  corrcciiuns,  a pood  I.dilin  versimt.  and 
an  excellent  table  of  contents,  is  one  of  the  best  ctlilions. 
A.  Wcllaucr  publi.shcil  a neweililion  at  l^ipxip,  laid,  ‘2a-o1s. 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  Knplish  by  Green,  Fawkes 
fl797),  and  Preston  (1803);  into  lulian  by  I'lanpiui  (Roma, 
1791);  into  German  by  Bodmer  (Zurich,  1779) : and  into 
French  by  Caussin  (1797).  For  explanatory  works,  the 
reader  may  consult  Schoencmann,  Vfmmrnt.  de  Qrt\graj^. 
Arson.  GiiUinp.  1788;  Gerhard,  Ijerhow*  AjtoUoniant/^, 
Ijjw.  1816;  \Veiehort,  Veh*>T  i/o»  I^eben  und  dan  Grdicht 
de»  Af»d/oniu4t  von  Ithr)du*,  Meissen,  8vo.  1821. 

AI*OLLO'NlUS,  a cclebrate^l  slaluar)’ of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  who.  alonp  with  Tauri^^us,  executed  a proup  in 
marble  which  repn-sienteil  Zethus  and  Amphion  bimlinp 
Diree  to  the  horns  of  a furious  hull,  to  avenpe  their  mother, 
Antiopc.  whom  sho  had  cniolly  i«?rsecuted.  This  proup, 
describcil  by  Pliny  (xxxvj.  4),  is  supp»til,  with  much  pn>- 
babilitv.  to  be  wliat  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Toro  Fame?e.  found  durinp  the  rcipn  of  Paul  HI.  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Carucalla.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  Ave  ><ee  it  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
Was  found.  Tlte  lower  half  of  the  fipure  ol'Dirco.  the  two 
trunks  and  a lep  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only 
romnanU  of  the  antient  sculptors,  imt  it  is  siifiieieut  to  prove 
that  tho  art  was  then  in  its  hiphest  depree  of  perfection. 
The  proup  has  been  rcstnred  in  tho  Aer>'  \Aorst  taste  hy  a 
Milanp'C  artitit,  Batista  Biaiirhi.  We  huvu  no  means  of  j 
discoverinp,  with  any  deproo  uf  cetlainty,  at  Avliat  lime  ' 
Aprdloniiis  Imnl,  but  some  have  imupmed  that  it  was  a few 
Acars  after  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  Piranesi.  Statue; 
MatTei ; Winkelraann.  At.  i,  p.  ; Muller,  IhmlbucA  rfer  ; 
Arrhiitdogie,  p.  137.  i 

APOI.LO^NIUS,  a celebrated  statuary,  the  son  of  Nestor  I 
of  Athens,  only  known  to  us  from  his  name  heinp  inscnlKsl 
on  the  fropments  of  a statue  which  was  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  calle^l  the  Torso  Behedere,  It 
has  neither  head,  arms,  nor  Icps,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one 
of  llie  master-pieces  of  antiquity.  Michael  Anpelo  made  it 
hU  pnind  object  of  study  ; and  so  entliusiastic  was  he  in  his 
admiration  of  it,  that  even  after  his  sipht  fuile<l  him,  ho  usimI 
to  be  le<)  to  it  that  he  mipht  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  fe<!linp 
it  with  his  hands.  Ail  agree  us  to  its  being  one  of  the 


finest  specimens  of  antient  sculpture,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  j>enod  when  Apollonius  lived.  Meyer,  in 
his  Hntory  of  Greek  Sndpiure,  p.  296,  imagines  that  he 
<li*eovers  a pival  n’serablanrc  iK-twevn  the  Tiuxi  KchtMlero 
and  the  llk>u»  of  ilw  Ihmheuon,  v-bilc  Thorw.aldsen.  oc- 
knowletlpinp  fully  tlie  uu-nU  of  the  Matue.  considers  it  the 
|>ro<1uction  of  a much  latcraeo.  Others  think  that  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  pniticular  fi  rm  of  (he  letters  in  the  iu- 
scriplion,  but  no  de|vndetice  can  be  pUiced  on  thU  circum- 
stance, as  the  name  may  have  la'cn  inscrilK‘<i  cmituries  after 
the  statue  was  exe<*ulcd  X'iK-onti,  Pio  C lemontino.  t.  i. 
plate  x;  Wiiikehnunn,  x.  iii.  s.  15;  Thiersch,  Kun*G 
Et>orheu,  p.  33.1 

Al*OLi.O'.NlU.S.  tho  Sophist,  supposetl  to  have  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  tho  author  of  a 
l.^xicon  of  Homeric  Avords,  cnlille<l  AiE»ic  'O/jijpixai.  It  was 
first  publislu'd  by  Villoiwm  at  Paris,  in  1773.  in  two  voU. 
410-,  uccompanieti  by  a commentary  and  prolegomena,  llie 
Avork  wan  reprinted  at  lA*yclen  in  1 788,  8vo,,  with  notes  by 
Tollius.  but  with  the  omission  of  ^'lUoison■b  J.atm  transla- 
tion and  pndepnmena. 

Al*OI.LO'NllJS  of  Tyana  wa-s  bom,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  n-ra,  in  Tyana,  a town  of  Capp.nlocia. 
At  the  age  of  fomleen,  his  father,  Apollonius,  sent  him  to 
Tarsus,  to  study  pmmroar  and  rhetoric  under  Euthydemus, 
a Phicnician.  'Di^sntisfie<l  with  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  tho  citizens,  Apollonius  obtained  his  father's  jicnniasion 
to  retire  with  his  muster  to  ."Kpii*  (.\yas),  a town  near  Tar- 
sus, where  he  became  acquamteil  with  tho  doctrines  of 
various  philo8ophen>.  His  nia.sler,  Euxonus  of  Heraclca  in 
Pontus,  was  little  disposed  to  praetke  the  auHteritu>s  of  the 
PAtha^rorean  ami  neo- Platonic  sjccts,  the  doctrines  of  Avhich 
he  professed.  Aiiolloniua  ob»crve»l  the  Pythaporcan  rules 
more  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  .Lsculapius 
at  .diga?,  famous  for  miraeulous  cures,  abstainol  from  animal 
food  and  wine,  lived  upon  fruits  and  lierlis,  avoidotl  in  hU 
dress  eAcry  article  niauc  of  animal  substance,  walketl  bare- 
foot, and  let  his  hair  and  beard  prow.  The  priests  initialed 
liim  in  their  mystericfl,  and  Mid  that  .;Esculapius  himself 
rejoiced  at  having  Apollonius  a witness  of  hU  cures.  Apol- 
lonius recommended  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines  by 
example,  and  hy  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  gods.  He  healed 
a young  Assyrian  afflicted  by  a di-ease  which  was  a conse- 
quence of  intcro|ieranco,  by  teachiup  him  that  the  pods  were 
willing  to  give  health  to  all  who  wi  ic  Avilling  to  receive  this 
gift.  Having  finished  his  studies  ut  .Hpm  and  other  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  ApoIUuiius  traAclleil  by  land  to 
India.  At  Niniveh  he  met  Avith  D.unis.  who  be«-onie  his  in- 
terpreter and  travelling  companion.  On  a rock  of  Mount 
('aueusus  ho  saw  the  chains  of  Prometheus.  King  Bar- 
dam's,  his  priests,  and  magi,  honoured  him  ut  Babylon.  In 
Taxila,  a town  of  India,  he  met  with  the  kimi,  Phraortes,  a 
dcM'endant  of  Purus.  In  India  he  also  »aw  a Akuumn  conse- 
crntcil  to  Venus.  aaIio  was  black  from  tho  head  to  the  chest, 
und  AA'hite  from  the  chest  to  the  f«x*L  He  joined  a party 
Asho  huntcsl  dragons  by  magic.  The  eyes  and  scales  of 
ihcM-  dragons  shmic  like  fire,  and  were  talismans.  He  saw 
the  animal  mnriichnra»,  tnientiom.“<l  four  centuries  bef'-rc 
by  Ctesias,)  Avith  tho  head  of  a man  and  the  body  of  a lion, 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  w ho  dA\eU  below  the  ground. 
pnlUns,  the  phceni.x,  the  pri'i'ious  sUme  puntarbas  ca.sting 
ray.s  of  fire,  and  attracting  all  other  gems.  Avhich  adhered 
to  it  like  hwarms  of  liees.  Phraurtes  recommended  him 
to  the  |iresident  of  the  pymnosophis'ts,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  (heir  secrets,  (xmAincc<l  him  that  Py  thagoras  had 
borrowed  his  Avisdom  from  thorn,  and  compelksl  liim  to 
rt’Copni>»e  their  hU|Hsriorily  in  the  perfonnance  of  miracles. 
A{H>lloniu.s  returiKHl  from  India  by  sea,  was  much  admired 
in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  ronverst'd  at  the  graAo  of 
Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  this  hero,  eiu-huntcd  the  demons, 
and  uttered  prophecies.  He  thn-alcneil  the  Ephesians  with 
pestilence  unless  they  would  mend  llieir  immoral  lives. 
Tlmy  were  convcrttnl,  but  nevertheless  tho  plague  broke  out 
among  them.  The  Ephesians  m,*nt  messengers  to  Apollonius, 
then  ut  Smyrna,  ro(|uvsttug  him  to  drive  away  tho  plague. 
A()olli)nius  was  in  a moment  at  Ephesus,  conversed  w ith  the 
people  in  a theatre,  cxnmuundetl  them  to  stone  a beggar, 
and  iirdereil  them  to  remove  tho  stones  on  the  following  day, 
when,  instcod  of  the  beggar,  a large  dug  was  found  into 
w Inch  the  demon  of  the  plague  had  entered,  the  ravages  of 
which  had  now  ceased.  Tlie  Greek  priests  at  .\thens,  in 
the  Pelo|Kmnesus,  the  oracles  at  Paphos.  Pergamus,  and 
CulopbuQ,  heaped  their  murka  of  honour  upon  A)K)Uouiua, 
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Ho  afterwards  went  to  Crete,  and  finally  arrived  in  the 
of  Neru  at  Ruiuo,  where  he  and  hU  fulluwers  Iteing 
by  the  ma^i^tratcA  ooncerning  (ho  object  of  tlietr 
journey,  overcame  their  niUlrust  by  rc&torini;  to  life  tho 
dead  body  of  a noble  lady,  predicting  an  eclipse  of  tho  sun, 
and  that  there  should  happen  and  not  happen  a great  event, 
which  prediction  was  considered  to  be  fulfilled  when,  three 
days  after,  the  cup  which  Neru  held  in  bis  hand  was  struck 
by  lightning.  When  Nero  left  Rome  for  Greece,  he  ordered 
all  liireign  philosophers  to  quit  the  city.  Apollonius  went 
to  Spain,  and  stirreil  up  a rubclliun  against  Nero  and  the 
Romans.  He  then  visited  Africa,  tho  south  of  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Nero.  Apollonius 
again  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  by  the  hierophant  of 
Elcusis  into  the  mysteries  of  that  place.  He  next  visited 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  sought  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  j 
In  Egy  pt  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  probably  found  it  p^ditic  I 
to  gam  a man  whose  sanctity  and  miracles  had  raiKcd  him  j 
to  tho  rank  of  a deity ; fur  during  his  lifetime,  and  still 
more  after  his  death,  Apollonius  enjoyed  this  distinction, 
and  was  sometimes  ranked  with  Jesus  Christ.  (See  Life  of 
AUxander  S^'^rwi,  by  Lampridius,  cap.  29.)  Afterwards 
he  revisited  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  where  he  was  accused 
by  Euphrates  of  high  treason  against  IXmitian,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Having  blamed  the  emperor  for  suffering  such 
informers,  bo  temoved  to  PutooH,  whero  be  met  his  followers, 
Damis  and  Demetrius.  He  again  visited  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor,  perforroeil  miracles,  and  hod  many  adven- 
tures, until  he  died,  eighty,  or  ninety,  or  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old,  cither  at  Ephesus,* 
or  at  Lindus  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Others  aay  that  he 
was  chained,  and  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Dictynna  in 
Crete  to  bo  eaten  by  dogs.  But  when  the  temple  was  re- 
opened, the  voices  of  invisible  virgins  proclaimed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  skies,  and  his  chains  wero  luund  burst  asunder. 
These  statements  arc  chietly  found  in  7'Ae  Life  of  Apollo- 
ni'us  by  Philostratus.  The  two  first  books  exist  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Charles  Blount.  Lend.  I6S0,  fol.  fn 
1693,  this  translation  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
annotations  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  ami  Blount  com- 
mitted suicide.  Philostratus  wrote  the  Greek  original  by 
order,  and  from  the  information  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  diod  217.  The  empress  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  account  which  Damis  bad  formerly  given 
to  a relative. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
is  a heap  of  absurdities  and  impossibilities.  Apollonius  was 
probably  a cunning  impostor,  and  one  of  the  pretenders  to 
loiraclcs,  not  uncommon  in  that  age : his  biographer.  Phi- 
lostratus,  must  have  been  rather  credulous  if  be  believ^  one 
half  of  what  he  wn>te  about  his  hero.  The  fact  of  Apollo- 
nius being  mentioned  by  no  writer  earlier  than  Apuleius 
and  Lucian  (see  his  Alexander),  tends  to  show  that  his 
celebrity  during  his  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  his  biogra- 
pher would  have  us  believe.  Philostratus  himself  wrote  his 
account  of  Apollonius  about  a century  after  the  wise  man's 
death.  Some  extant  letters,  attributed  to  Apollonius,  are 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Aldus  and  Cujacius ; and  a few 
appear  in  his  life  by  Philostratus.  For  further  remarks  on 
the  character  of  tlio  L{fe  of  ApoUoniui,  seo  Philostratus, 
Flavius.  A remarkable  paUage  in  the  Life  of  AureUan 
(chap.  24)  by  VopUcus,  shows  that  the  fame  of  Apollonius 
was  even  then  firmly  established,  and  that  temples  and 
statues  still  existed  in  honour  of  this ' true  friend  of  the 
gods,'  as  the  credulous  historian  calls  him. 

It  appears  from  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  that  a person  called 
Sotcrichus  Oa.4ites  also  wrote  a life  of  Apollonius. 

APOLOGETICS  ifhealogiaa-pologetica,  aMlc^etik)  is 
the  designation  given  in  Germany  to  tMt  branch  of  divinity 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  general  history,  and  has  (or  its  object  a systematic 
arrangement  of  those  internal  and  external  evidences  by 
which  Christians  are  enabled  scientifically  to  justify  the 
peculiarities  of  their  faith.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  adjective  apologhticoe  (awoXoyirnc^). 

Since  Christianity  was  opposed  from  the  beginning  by 
men  who  denied  its  high  origin  and  its  intellectual  supe- 
riority. circumstances  demand*^  on  the  part  of  Christians  a 
compliance  with  the  express  injunction  of  the  apostle  Peter, 

* Bo  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  awoXoyiai', 

for  an  apofugy)  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a reason 
of  that  hope  which  is  in  you.'  (1  Pet.  iii.  lb.)  Separate 
apologies  have  the  some  relation  to  apologetics  that  sepa- 


rate mathematical  treatises  have  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Tlie  science  of  apologotics  was  not  the  offspring  of  literary 
vanity  ; it  was  unknown  till  tho  attacks  of  tho  adversaries 
of  Christianity  assumed  a learned  and  scientiric  character. 
In  tho  first  centuries  of  our  asra,  whilst  most  opposers  as- 
serted that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  famine, 
and  earthquakes : and  that  Christian  worship  consistiHl  in 
eating  children,  drinking  human  blood,  committing  incest, 
and  adoring  the  head  of  an  ass,  or  some  such  alromina- 
tions,  separate  apologies  were  sufficient  for  the  refutation 
of  Uiese  absurd  charges.  The  name  is  of  still  later  origrin 
than  Uie  science  of  apologetics.  The  word  apfjlogeltk  was 
universally  adopted  alter  (^tllieb  J.  Planck  had  used  it. 
(Sec  his  Ein/eitung  in  die  Theologierhen  fVtseenechqflen, 
1791-8,  vol.  i.,  p.  231-362.)  As  the  fundamental  idea  of 
mathematics  is  that  of  quantity;  of  jurisprudence,  that  of 
right ; of  [esthetics,  that  of  the  beautiful ; so  tho  fundamental 
idea  of  apologetics  is  that  of  supernatural  revelation.  The 
apologetics  contain  a further  development  of  one  part  of 
dogmatics  or  doctrino,  which  is  called  bibliology.  Apolo- 
getics teach  how  to  defend  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity against  unbelievers ; polemics  teach  bow  to  attack 
those  who,  admitting  the  Christian  revelation  to  be  true, 
err  in  particulars. 

The  science  of  apologetics  treats  of  the 

I.  Possibility  of  revelation. 

1.  L^cal  possibility.  Logical  reftitation  of  those 
who,  like  John  Toland,  Bdelmann,  and  Ruussoau,  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  revelation  to  be  self-contradictory. 

2.  Theolq?ical  possibility.  Metaphysical  refuta- 
tion of  those  who  considerea  the  idea  of  supernatural 
revelation  to  bo  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  God, 
impartial  justice,  general  love,  and  iinrautability. 

3.  Anthropological  possibilit)'.  Refutati<m  of 
those  who,  like  Immanuel  Kant,  deny  the  ability  of 
man  to  perceive  the  supernatural. 

II.  Necessity  of  revelation,  to  be  demonstrated  by  histo- 
rical and  ethnographical  induction,  espocially  by  the  history 

III.  Rcali^  of  revelation,  demonstrated  by  a development 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  peculiarCbristiandoctrincs.and 
confirmed  by  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history. 

Apologetics,  though  hasod  upon  the  Gospel,  constantly 
re4)uire  a new  adaptation  to  the  times  for  which  they  are 
written.  TItere  are  many  good  apologies,  but  apologetics 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Al^ugh  they  are  loctur^  upon  in 
the  universities  of  Germany,  they  are  yet  a desideratum  in 
England. 

Among  the  societies,  foundations,  donations,  &c.,  which 
have  an  apologetic  character,  may  be  mentioned  tho  Barap- 
ton  Lectures  at  Oxford,  Hulse's  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  at  Cambridge,  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  with  all  similar  societies,  the  Society 
for  the  Defence  of  Christianity  at  the  Hague,  &c. 

APOLOGIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  are  writings  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  composed  fh>m  the  beginning  of 
the  second  to  tho  sixth  century.  Tho  oppoeers  of  Chris- 
tianity genorallv  attacked  the  moral  character  of  the 
Christians  rather  than  their  doctrines.  The  fathers  of 
the  church,  with  the  view  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
heathenism  and  the  falso  accusations  against  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  composed  Avolo^ee,  which  were  partly  addressed 
to  all  well-informed  neatliens,  partly  written  on  particular 
occosions,  and  addressed  to  emperors  in  onlcr  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of  Mrsecutioni. 

The  apoli^ios  of  (juadrattis  ana  Aristides  are  lost.  Jus- 
tiiius  Martyr  describes,  in  two  apologies,  how  he  sought  for 
truth  in  various  systems  of  philosophy  until  he  found  it  in 
the  Gospel.  In  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trynhon.^Jus- 
tinus  Martyr  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  apologies  of  Justinus  contain  many  materials 
for  the  history  of  philosophy.  Athenagoras  defended  the 
Christians  against  the  ebar}^  of  atheism,  incest,  infanticide, 
and  other  aMminations  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Tatianus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hermas,  proved  the 
absurdity  of  paganism  and  the  contradictions  of  philosophers 
in  order  to  snow  the  necessity  of  revelation. 

After  these  Greek  apologists  of  the  second  century  fol- 
lowed, among  tho  Latins,  TertuUian,  who,  in  hU  Apoto- 
geticue,  eloquently  shows  how  the  feilh  and  holiness  of 
Christians  were  especially  manifested  under  persecutions; 
and  Minucius  Felix,  who,  in  his  eloquent  dialogue,  Octai'ius, 
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introduces  the  repre&en  tatives  of  xurious  parties,  who^  ar(ru- 
menu  are  overcome  hy  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Cyprian 
wrote  De  Idolorum  Vunitate,  or.  On  tlie  Absurdity  of  Id«>- 
latry.  Those  ap^ioKisU  of  the  second  cenlur)'  did  nut 
defend  the  systems  of  certain  schools,  but  only  the  truth  of 
Cliristianity. 

In  the  fihh  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  sys- 
tematized by  Origen  among  the  Greeks  and  Arnobius 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  defend  them  suecessrulW 
against  the  attacks  of  Culsus,  Puriihyrius.  llierocles.  and 
Julian,  which  were  din>ctcd  not  only  against  the  morals  of 
the  ChristianK,  but  also  against  their  history  and  their  d<x:- 
trines.  These  writers  compared  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with 
those  of  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  aud  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  Evangelista,  'i'hcy  rccognisctl 
the  leading  fuels  of  the  GosjicU,  but  endeavoured  to  prove 
oontradiclions  in  minor  points.  The  objections  are  an- 
•wereil  in  the  eight  bwtks  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  who 
wrote  his  attack  on  Christianity  about  one  hundred  years 
before  it  was  replied  to  by  Ongen.  But  the  greale.st  apo- 
logist among  the  fathers  is  Eusebios,  whose  bistoncal  and 
chrumdogic-al  works  have  an  apologeticnl  tendency,  and 
wboae  oiTingelical  preparation  (irpoira^acreii'd  ii'ayytXirq,  or 
BctayyiXur^f  iTf»<*raptiiT«u»i)  contain^,  in  fittecn 

books,  the  intrwluctum  to  his  Evangelical  IXrmonstruliiin 
diriM^ilic),  in  twenty  books.  The  fir&t  ten 
books  of  this  work  are  still  extant,  in  w inch  he  demonstrates 
the  liannony  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  the  moral 
dignity  of  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  his  plan,  the  rectitude 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  absurdity  of  those  who  a.'^nln-d 
another  plan  to  the  disciples  tlian  that  which  they  professedly 
followed.  Eusebius  examines,  in  a little  publication  against 
Hiorocles,  the  life  of  A|x)Uonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostrulus, 
and  shows  the  contradictions  of  the  bk>grap]iur,  the  knavery 
of  this  notorious  individual,  an<l  how  his  iierformancesdifTcrci! 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  works  of  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostomus  contain  apologelieal  materials.  Cyrillus  of 
Alexandria  wrote  ten  books  in  reply  to  the  emiwror  Julian. 
Thcodoret  wrote  twelve  sermons  under  the  title  'EXXi^t'urwt' 

5ipair(t'rii:q  tra^nffiaTuiv  d *KXXe>-ir>fr 

hriyvwmz,  in  which  be  gathers  the  arguments  for 
Christian  truth  from  the  writings  of  the  heathens,  and  onn- 
pares  the  Greek  phikwopbers  with  Moscs.  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles.  Thu  most  important  apologetiral  works  among 
the  Latins  arc  the  seven  books  of  Arnubius  (.tdi'cnus 
Qentes)  against  the  heathen;  tbu  st^ven  liooks  ol  l^ctan- 
tius,  Irulitutionum  Divinarum ; the  twenty-two  )>ooks  of 
6t.  Augustin,  De  Ch'itaig  I>ri ; the  catalogue  of  .St.  Jerome, 
by  which  he  refutes  the  objection  that  no  distinguisluMl  in- 
dividuals embraced  the  Gospel  f'irorum  lilus- 

trium)  i and,  finally,  Oromi  Ubri  teptem  Ilitturim  um 
advertuM  Pti^anot,  in  which  he  refutes  the  assertion  that 
plague,  famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  humble  events 
were  consequences  of  the  Gospel.  The  science  of  apolo- 
getics hat  mode  progress  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the 
attacks  upon  Christianity  became  more  syflcmatiR. 

The  following  translations  aud  editions  will  lie  intcrosting 
to  English  readers.  Justin  the  philosopher,  commonly 
nlled  Justin  Martyr,  died  about  a.i>.  163.  ilis  Ajwlfigia 
prima  pro  Ckrudams.  published  by  Dr.  Grabo,  Oxun.,  1 7i)0 ; 
Jpoiogia  sfcunda,  by  Hutchinson,  Oxon.,  1703:  Jintin 
Maritfr  t ¥uH  Accmtnt  of  the  Chriniian  IVorship,  HapUxm, 
and  tho  Lord's  Suf^per,  %tith  Sotes  of  Dr.  (irabr  atul  Mr. 
IVkxston  : Diaiojp^  etm  TrypMone  Judfro,  London.  1 723, 
Bvo. ; The  Apologue  qf  Justtn  M.,  TertuUian  ami  M.  Felix. 
irtVA  the  Com^nestory  of  1‘inrentitu  IJrinensts,  by  Rievcs, 
1709  and  1716— an  unfaithful  translation;  The 
totVA  the  Jett,  by  Brown,  London,  1 7S3,  is  an  excellent 
translation,  and  very  scarce  in  the  book-market.  Minulius 
Felix,  of  the  third  century,  author  of  A Dialosue  between 
CeOtHius  a Neathen,  and  (Jetarius  a CArndan.  is  well 
translated  by  8ir  David  Dalrympic. 

APOLOGUE,  synonymous  with  fable  (<iir^Xayac../<^Anfci, 
fable),  * a novel  story  contnved  to  teach  some  moral  truth.' 
(Johnson.)  * It  would  be  a high  relief  . . to  hear  an  Apo-  I 
hgue,  or  fable,  well  told,  ana  with  such  humour,  ns  to  ' 
need  no  sententious  moral  at  the  end  to  make  the  applica-  I 
tion.’  (Shaftesbury,  Charart.  vol.  iit,  MiseeU.  iv.  c.  I.)  It , 
is  essential  to  an  apologue  that  the  circumstances  told  in  it  , 
should  be  fieliiious.  Bums  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  must  involve  an  iropossibthiy,  m in  Assop's  fables, 
where  we  find  beasU  and  inanimate  things  made  to  think 
and  sp<>ak. 


APOT.OGY  (diroXoyla),  a Greek  word,  originally  sigru- 
Tying  a defence  made  in  a court  of  justice  by  or  for  a person 
accused.  (See  the  titles  of  several  of  the  extant  Greek 
orations.)  'I*he  won!  awnXoyeiffftn,  to  ‘ apologize,'  to  ‘ rnake 
A dofenco,'  wnn  the  corresponding  verb.  There  is  extant  a 
small  piece  attributed  to  Xenophon,  entitled  the  ApfJnounj 
S/trraies ; end  another,  with  the  same  title,  by  Plato.  The 
word  apology  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  falfiers  [see  Apo  ■ 
Loutxi].  At  the  present  day  it  is  only  used  in  ordinary 
languoge  in  one  sense,  that  ‘ of  asking  pardon  or  excuse  for 
some  offence.'  But  even  in  modern  times  the  word  has 
occasionally  been  used  in  the  early  Christian  sense,  as  by 
Bishop  Watson  in  his  treatise  entitled  an  Apohgy  fnr  the 
iUble,  and  hy  Barclay  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

APOPHTHEGM  (dF<^3<y#ia),  a Gn^ek  word  signify- 
ing ‘ a thing  spoken  tml.'  and,  in  its  more  technical  sense, 
a pithy  saving  calculated  to  arn'st  the  attention.  * Cer- 
tainly o}>o^)hthesnxs  arc  of  excellent  use.  Cicero  prettily 
called  them  su/(»(U.  soU-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  Tliey  sene  to  l>c  inter- 
laced in  ctmtinued  sjieech.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.'  (Batkin.) 

We  may  t.ike  the  following  as  examples  of  apophthegms: 
— ‘ Bigotry  lunniers  religion,  to  frighten  fwds  with  her 
ghost.'— y.ucort,  *We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approba- 
tion.'—/Airf.  Plutarch  made  a collection  entitleti  The 

A\x<iUthegms  of  Ktngs  ami  Getwralt,  and  dc<licated  it  to 
tlie  Emperor  Trajan.  Many  of  these  apophthegms  would 
be  classed  in  mexit-m  times  among  anecdotes.  The  fol- 
low ing  is  an  exHtnpIo;  it  is  one  of  the  R])ophtheginat.a 
placed  under  the  IiimiI  <>f  Alexander: — ‘ An  Indian  was 
taken  prisoner  who  had  a icry  high  reputation  for  archery, 
and  was  said  to  bo  able  to  rhixit  an  arrow  through  a ring. 
Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
on  his  refusal,  the  king  in  a passion  ordered  him  to  be 
executed.  On  his  way  to  his  death  the  man  remarktxl  to 
those  who  were  taking  him,  that  he  had  not  practised  for 
. several  days  and  was  afraid  of  missing  his  mark.  Alex- 
ander bearing  of  this,  admired  the  man,  and  setting  him 
loose,  made  him  great  presents,  because  he  preferred  death 
to  the  loss  of  bis  reputation.'  (Wyttenbach's  edit.,  vol.  i., 
p.  71H.) 

The  J.acedfemonianB  were  noted  for  affecting  the  apoph- 
tlicgmalic  mode  of  speech  ; and  Plutarch  has  collected  their 
sentences  also  under  the  title  of  Laconica. 

APUPHYLLITE,  a crystallized  mineral,  whose  funda- 
mental form  is  the  square  prism,  fig.  1.  Its  most  gencml 
mtHlification  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  ongles  of  fig.  i 
cut  uti'.  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a plane  triangular  surface,  as  is 
scon  at  a in  fig.  9 ; these  (kccs  a,  from  the  plane  cutting; 
deeper  inm  the  original  crystal  till  they  intersect  each  other, 
fiequently  lose  their  triangular  form,  and  of  course,  at  tho 
same  time,  tho  face  P again  becomes  a square,  and  the 
prism  will  be  terminated  by  the  form  seen  in  fig.  3.  On 
account  of  these  modifications,  apophyllitesomcliiues  assumes 
the  form  in  fig.  4. 


The  inclination  o(  P on  a is  120*  5^ 

„ L on  a is  I2h'  2U' 

„ a on  a is  IU4  IH' 

The  structure  of  this  mineral  i»  lamellar,  and  admits  of 
cleavage  in  directions  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  n'gular 
pnsm,  but  most  readily  in  the  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  Its 
oulour  is  white  or  grey,  somoiimes  tinged  green  or  red  : it 
posscssos  various  degrees  of  ttunspareiicy.  and  occurs  even 
opo<}ue,  Ir.  hardness  it  approaches  nearly  to  apatite ; and 
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Its  density  varies  from  2*3  to  2*5.  Before  the  blov-piM  it 
forms  a white  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  statea  as 
follows : — 

6 (C  (1  3 S)  (,K  6 iSf)  ^ 1 

and  the  mineral  is  therefore  an  hydrated  silicate  of  potash 
and  lime. 

Apophyllite  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  the  lead-mines  of  the 
Hare  mountains : also  in  the  cavities  of  several  basaltic 
rocks,  at  Marienlierg  in  Bohemio ; at  Fossa  in  the  Tyrol ; in 
the  isle  of  Skye,  &c.  In  the  basalts  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  analciroo  and  stilbite. 

APOPLEXY,  from  diroirXijCia,  a sudden  blow,  a depri- 
vation of  power  and  motion,  &c.  Morbtu  attonitut,  tidera- 
tio,  &c.,  are  synonymous  terms.  In  the  animal 

boity  two  sets  of  functions  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other 
are  rnmbincd,  the  OROANic  and  the  a?iiual:  the  organic 
include  the  various  Ainctions  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
ThmIv  U built  up  and  its  integrity  maintained,  and  the  animal 
includo  the  functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
[See  Lifr-3  The  disease  termed  apoplexy  is  on  affection  of 
the  animal  function.^,  the  organic  remaining  comparati%ely 
unimpaired.  It  is  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. while  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  organic  life  continue  to  be  performed, 
though  not  indeed  without  more  or  less  disorder. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject, 
there  is  none  which  is  commonly  conceived  to  attack  so 
suddenly,  and  to  kill  so  rapidly.  What  is  usually  called 
the  attack  is  indeed  sudden ; but  the  disease  itself,  so  far 
from  being  sudden,  is  generally  even  slow  in  its  progress, 
giving  distinct  and  repeated  indications  of  its  prcsiUicc  and 
of  its  course.  The  signs  by  which  the  apoplectic  ctmstitu- 
tMUi  is  denoted,  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  dinui'K*  as 
they  are  termed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imjwrtauco  to  obsene, 
because  judicious  measures  adopted  at  this  stage  will  almost  ' 
always  overt  an  attack,  or  render  an  attm-k  mild  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  mortal.  There  ore  few  other 
di^^ases  over  which  both  the  physician  and  the  patient  have 
so  much  control : the  patient  by  the  general  management 
of  himself,  in  removing  the  constitutional  p^el^i■,po^ition  to 
it;  and  the  physician  by  active  remedies  when  the  attack 
is  instant,  in  cffe«-lii.g  what  the  general  management  may 
have  prmed  inadefiuate  to  accompli-sh.  Prevention  is  often 
prai'tieable  ; but  when  tlu*  attack  has  once  come  on,  life  is 
m imminent  peril  *.  the  most  judicious  and  |)owerful  reme- 
dies, though  resorted  to  instantly,  and  employed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  are  commonly  unable  to  avert  death ; and 
even  when  they  do  succeed,  the  functions  of  the  brain  ami 
the  general  health  have  usually  sustained  so  severe  a shock 
that  life  ia  no  longer  worth  possessing. 

In  general,  the  premonitoky  symptoms  are  steady  in 
their  nature,  uniform  in  their  course,  and  so  obvious  that 
all  may  ptweeive  and  understand  them.  Considereil  indi- 
vidually, they  may  appear  numerous  and  diversifie^l;  but 
they  arc  rcal(y  so  much  alike,  that  they  all  obviously  belong 
to  one  class. 

Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  the  roost  remarkable 
are  the  following,  which  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  their  imjKirtuiice  and  frequency. 

1.  Druw.tiness.  Tliis  feeling  may  exist  in  every  degree 
from  unusual  dulne.ss  of  mind  to  an  uiicontrullable  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  There  may  be  merely  inability  to  (lx  the 
attention,  or  to  carry  on  the  intellectual  operations  with  the 
usual  \igour.  or  the  individual  may  absolutely  fall  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  his  ordinary  occupations.  The  last  is  the 
more  alarming  event,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  less 
dangerous,  because  H is  a circumstance  with  which  few  can 
fail  to  be  struck ; but  an  unusual  heaviness  or  torpor  of  mind 
may  be  overlooked  or  neglected  ; and  thus,  when  at  last  tho 
apoplectic  attack  comes,  though  warning  of  its  approach 
weru  really  given,  it  may  be  truly  a surprise.  Connected 
with  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  in  the  room  of  it,  there  is 
a sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  a fecUug  of  fulness. 

2.  The  next  premonitory  symptom  is  giddiness.  GuldinesB 
IS  more  alarming  than  drow'sinosg.  and  would  never  fail  to 
produce  a conviction  of  danger,  but  that  giddiness  often 
arises  from  other  causes;  for  example,  from  a disordered 
state  of  the  stomach.  Wlienever  giddiness  is  present,  while 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  sound,  its  source  should  lie 
carefully  investigated ; and  even  when  the  digestive  ftinc- 
UoDs  are  macilestly  disordered,  it  should  still  be  minutely 


investigated  and  vigilantly  watched,  because  tendency  to 
apoplexy  and  disordered  stomach  may  co-exist,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  may  mask  those  of  tho  former.  If 
the  giddiness  be  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with  a freling  like 
that  of  approaching  feinting,  it  may  be  considered  that  there 
is  but  a single  step  from  tho  actual  supervention  of  the 
paroxysm. 

.3.  Connected  with  these  two  important  symptoms  are  a 
number  of  subordinate  sensations,  which  are  of  consequence 
chiefly  as  marking  the  presence  of  the  more  serious  indica- 
tions. The  sensations  in  question  are  the  ordinary  compa- 
nions of  the  first  two,  and  are  often  the  most  prominent  and 
obinisive,  and  thcrefiirc  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
important  symptoms.  Such  concomitant  and  subordinate 
symptoms  are,  frequent  yawning,  dulness  of  hearing,  im- 
perfect or  disordenNl  vision,  noise  in  the  ears,  motes  or  sparks 
oefore  the  eyes,  repeated  sneezing,  occasional  hiccup,  and 
tlie  like. 

4.  All  this  time  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain  . 
in  the  head.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  may  vary  from  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  the  most  intolerable  headache.  The 
slighter  degrees  of  pain  are  more  common  than  the  severer, 
the  patient  UMially  stating  that  hi.s  pain  is  trifling.  Tho 
seat  of  the  |iain  is  often  in  the  forehead,  and  deep  In  the 
socket  of  the  eyes,  rendering  them  intolerant  of  light;  but 

it  may  aLo  be  at  the  back  part  of  ibc  head,  extending  down 
the  neck,  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  severer  slates  of 
pain  it  is  often  altondefl  with  dulness  and  redness  of  the 
eves,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  tho  arteries  of 
t^le  neck  andheail.  Fn^piently,  however,  there  is  no  degree 
of  pain  whatever,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  a fal.se  security, 
alarm  not  Iwing  taken  at  the  prcMjnce  of  tlie  other  symptoms 
because  of  the  absence  of  pain.  In  general,  when  serious 
disease  attacks  vital  organs,  pain  is  e.xcited,  and  we  are  thus 
warned  of  onr  danger ; but  sometimes  a mortal  disease  in- 
vades an  organ  without  inducing  the  slightest  pain,  and 
there  is  no  disease  more  apt  to  do  this  than  ajwplexy.  If, 
combined  with  the  other  premonitory  symptoms,  there  be 
]>ain  In  tin*  head,  tlu*  inference  is  obvious ; if  there  bt?  none, 
tlu:  danger  is  the  grv'ater;  for  the  enemy  is  as  certainly  at 
hand,  but  his  Bppro.icU  is  insidious. 

5.  La.st  in  Iho  train  comes  a symptom  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  prccodinw,  because  it  demonstrates 
their  (rue  nature,  and  shows  that  the  actual  attack  is  instant; 
namely,  paralysis,  wliatcver  iis  form  or  degree,  whether  it 
assume  the  shape  of  inability  to  articulate  distinctly,  or  to 
write  steadily,  or  to  walk  firmly,  or  in  reading  to  fix  the 
eye  on  the  right  line,  or  in  talking  or  laughing  to  keep  the 
mouth  in  the  natural  position,  or  in  deglutition  to  swallow 
wilhout  unusual  difficulty,  or  without  exciting  cough.  If 
with  this  lo»!»  of  muscular  power  there  be  at  the  same  time 
a sense  of  pricking  over  the  skin,  or  a numbness  in  the 
limbs  or  fingers,  or  diflicuUy  in  voiding  tlie  urine,  or  dis- 
tortion of  iho  face  or  mouth,  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  stam- 
mering. unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  so  on,  tho  attack  may 
be  considered  lu  having  actually  commenced. 

Of  these  premonitory  sy  mptoras  one  alone  may  be  present, 
or  two  may  be  combined,  or  several  may  co-exist  or  may 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  period  of  their 
duration,  before  the  attack  supervenes,  is  different  in  every 
individual  case.  Sometimes  there  elapse  only  a few  hours; 
mure  frequently  several  days;  occasionally  many  weeks. 
When  they  are  present,  no  man  is  safe  from  a fat^  attack 
for  a single  instant. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  attack  itself,  the  phenomena  aro 
different  nceonling  to  its  intensity.  There  are,  ind^, 
various  moiles  or  forms  of  the  dircase  whkdi  are  mainly 
matters  of  degree : nevertheless,  these  diveraities  arc  no| 
only  very  striking  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  a pracU^l 
point  of  view  are  highly  important,  because  tho  remwlies 
appropriate  to  tlic  one  arc  not  suited  to  the  other,  at  leMt 
without  such  modifications  as,  in  point  of  foci,  to  render 
them  different  remedies. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufi^ient  to  compre- 
hend tho  various  forms  of  the  disease  under  four  hea^, 
namely,  first,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden  and  vio 
lent;  secondly,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  comperatively 
slight  at  the  commencement,  but  progressively  incroases  in 
severity  ; thirdly,  that  in  which  tho  attack  conirocnces  with 
apoplexy  and  terminates  in  paralysis ; and.  fonrllily,  that  m 
which  the  attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  termin&tea 
in  apoplexy. 

1.  The  sudden  and  violent  form  constitutes  the  nfioplexxix 
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fvlminanjt  of  the  older  authors ; the  apt^Txa  forti»tima  of 
more  modem  writers  ; and  the  apoplexie  foudroyante  of  the 
French.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  struck 
aensoless  and  motk>nle»i  instantaneously  : he  falls  down  tmd 
lies  utterly  deprived  of  ail  the  functions  of  the  animal  life. 
The  ui^amc  functions  in  the  mean  time  i(o  on,  but  in  an 
unnatural  and  disorxlcred  manner.  The  respiration  is  slow, 
deep,  and  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  noise  which  is 
called  stortor  ; the  pulse  is  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower  than 
natural ; llie  urine  and  fmces  are  passed  without  conscious- 
ness ; the  skin  is  covered  with  a cold  and  clami^  pers- 
piration ; foam  Hows  from  the  mouth  ; the  face  is  flushed, 
tumid,  and  sometimes  even  livid.  Death  may  take  place  in 
a few  minutes,  or  a few  seconds,  or  not  until  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  even  tlio  second,  day  ; but  life  is  seldom  protracted 
beyond  the  second  day.  Now  and  then  the  prompt  and 
vi^rous  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies  saves 
lilu  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease ; but  if  they  fail  to 
restore  consciousness  in  a few  hours,  they  commonly  fail 
altogether,  and  death  almost  always  happens  when  the 
paroxysm  continues  undiroinisbed  during  twenty-four  hours. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  hrain  after  death  from  this 
rariety  of  the  disease,  the  blood-vessels  of  every  part  of  the 
cerebral  substance  and  of  the  delicate  membranes  that  invest 
it  are  found  gorged  with  blood ; there  is  also  sometimes 
an  effusion  upon  its  surface,  beneath  its  membranes,  and 
within  its  cavities,  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood  called 
scrum,  while,  in  many  cases,  pure  blood  itself  is  poured  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  brain  from  some  ruptured  vessel. 
Occasionally  no  morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  attack,  or  for  death,  the  consequence 
of  it. 

2.  In  the  second  form  of  the  dlsea.se,  in  which  tlie  attack 
is  less  violent  in  tho  commencement,  but  progressively 
increases  in  severity,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  is  neither  sudden  nor  complete,  or,  if  it  be  so.  the 
aholition  of  these  functions  is  only  of  momentary  duration. 
Instead  of  stupor  and  coma,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  headache,  attended  often 
with  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  some- 
times so  severe  that  the  patient  sinks  down  under  it,  pole, 
faint,  and  exhausted,  occasionally  with  a slight  convuluon  ; 
but  fWm  this  state  of  depression  he  recovers  rapidly,  still 
however  remaining  weak,  fkint,  and  chilly,  with  a quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  a sunk  countenance,  and  occasional  vomiting. 
This  state  having  continued  from  one  hour  to  three,  or  more, 
the  heat  increases,  the  pulse  acquires  strength,  the  face 
becomes  flushed,  tho  sunk  expression  of  the  countenance 
disappears,  an^  torpor  or  stupor  rapidly  supervenes,  the 
patient  appearing  dull  and  heavy,  answering  questions 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  sinking  at  last  into  a state  of 
profound  coma.  Prom  the  first  invasion  of  the  attack  to  the 
coming  on  of  perfect  coma,  the  period  may  vary  from  one 
hour  to  three  Jays  and  more.  This  form  of  tho  aisease  is  at 
least  equally  dangerous  with  tho  preceding,  and,  in  fact, 
generally  proves  fatal. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  afier  death  from 
this  variety,  there  are  found  extensive  effusions  of  blood ; 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain;  sometimes  ossifica- 
tion (c'Ciiversion  into  bone)  of  portions  of  its  membranes ; 
but  far  more  constantly  ossification  of  the  coats  of  its  blood- 
vessels. which  organic  change  in  the  stnicture  of  the  blood- 
vessels diminishes  their  strength,  renders  them  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood  ond  of  carrying  on  the 
circulation,  and  thus  predisposes  them  to  rupture. 

.1.  The  third  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  a dis- 
tinct apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  terminates  in  paralysis. 
When  the  ajHiplectic  symptoms  disappear,  some  part  of  the 
body  is  found  to  be  paralyzed  ; it  may  be  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  rise  to  various  kinds  of  distortion : or  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  occasioning  inability  to  move  the  affected  mem- 
ber ; or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body,  producing  what 
is  called  hemiplegia ; or  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body. 
paraplegia.  In  the  great  majority  of  ca.ses  the  speech  is 
more  or  less  affected,  the  power  of  articulation  being  cither 
wholly  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Often  the  sensibility 
seems  unimpair^,  the  patient  endeavouring  to  express 
himself  by  words  or  signs;  but,  at  other  times,  the  mind 
itself  is  indistinct,  confused,  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Oc- 
casionally in  this  form  of  the  disease  the  apoplectic  state 
disappears  rapidly,  while  the  parolysis  remains  fur  years. 
Sometimes  the  paralysis  slowly  diminishes  until  suddenly 
another  apoplectic  attack  supervenes,  leaving  the  paralysis 


greater  than  before ; at  other  times  the  paralysis  oontinuea 
undiminisheil  for  du>s,  months,  and  yuors,  until  a second, 
or  a third,  or  a fiiurtli  u|Kiplcctic  paroxysm  at  length  destroys 
tho  patient.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  tlicru  is  a perfect 
recovery  from  the  paralysis,  the  mind  is  always  slow  in  re- 
covering its  energv-.  and  uHen  never  regains  it. 

On  examining  the  slate  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  there  is  commonly  found  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  a defined  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
constituting  wliat  is  termed  an  apoplectic  cell ; but  although 
this  be  the  most  ordinary  form  in  which  the  blood  is  effust>d 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  yet  there  may  also  be  a general 
extravasation  of  it,  as  in  the  other  varieties,  or  mere  effusion 
of  scrum  ; or  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  or  ossifica- 
tion of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  several  of 
these  morbid  conditions  may  be  combined. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  tho 
attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates  in  a com- 
plete apoplectic  paroxysm,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are, 
in  general,  very  distinctly  marked.  Drowsiness,  giddiness, 
disordered  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  pain  of  the  head 
especially,  commonly  precede  the  attack.  While  the  brain 
is  thus  affected,  the  limbs  about  to  become  paraly  tic  are 
troubled  with  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
cramp.  These  local  ailments  progressively  increasing,  the 
limbs  at  length  become  decidedly  paralytic,  and  the  para- 
lytic  state  having  continued  for  an  indefinite  periou,  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm  supervenes,  often  preceded  and  denoted 
by  spasms  or  convulsions  in  the  unparalyzed  limbs.  The 
coma  which  forms  a part  of  the  apoplectic  paroxysm,  some- 
times comes  on  gradually,  and  is  manifestly  progressive  in 
intensity,  the  patient  at  first  being  capable  of  giving  a cohe- 
rent answer  wlien  strongly  roused  but  by  degrees  the  loss 
of  sensation  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  last 
the  stupor  passes  into  a state  of  total  insensibility,  fi^m 
which  there  is  no  recovery.  Now  and  then  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  apoplectic  state,  and  slowly  regains  the 
condition  he  was  in  previously  to  tho  apoplectic  attack; 
more  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  the  paralytic  affection 
increases,  and  another  apoplectic  seizure  quickly  super- 
venes, which  proves  mortal. 

In  some  cases  tho  morbid  appearances  that  present  them- 
selves  on  insprotion  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  been 
described  as  liclonging  to  the  preceding  form ; but  the  most 
froquent  and  characteristic  morbid  change  is  the  softening 
of  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  sorien- 
ing  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which  is  generally  not  acute  in  its  nature,  and  is  slow  in  its 

{irogress.  The  vessels  liclonging  to  this  softened  portion 
osc  their  vitality,  and  allow  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  to 
pass  through  them,  so  that  the  part  morbidly  change<l  is 
not  only  soft  but  refl,  from  the  infiltration  of  blood  through 
the  diseased  blood-vessels. 

From  this  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  morbid  changes  apparent  in  the  brain  in  fatal  cases,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  tlie  brain  in  apoplexy.  Two  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  are  a supply  of  a certain  quantity  of  blood,  flowing 
with  a certain  impetus  ond  freedom  from  pressure.  With- 
out a certain  portion  of  blood  flowing  with  duo  impetus,  the 
functions  of  the  brain  fail ; with  more  than  a certain  ])ortion, 
or  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  quickenevl  or  retarded 
beyond  a certain  point,  they  equally  fail : and  when  tho 
pressure  induced  by  cither  of  these  states  exceeds  a certain 
decree,  they  also  immediately  cease.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  tender  and  delicate,  and  aixmnds  beyond  all  other 
organs  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  of  a stift  and  yielding 
nature,  but  it  is  enclosed  in  a firm,  unyielding  case. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  almost  its  entire  mass,  and  still 
more  readily  how  parUcular  portions  of  it.  may  become  sub- 
ject to  undue  pressure,  and  how',  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. the  functions  of  the  brain  may  become  deranged. 
Any  cause  which  quickens  or  which  retards  the  circula- 
tion through  it  may  produce  this  effect : for  example,  a 
preternatural  distension  of  tho  arteries  with  blood,  or  a 
preternatural  intensity  in  their  action,  and  a consequent 
increased  impetus  of  the  circulation;  or,  on  tho  contrary, 
a relaxation  of  the  veins,  a preternatural  turgescence  of 
them  from  a too  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  them, 
and  a consequent  retardation  of  the  circulation  through 
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them.  Either  from  a too  groat  velooity  or  intensity  of 
the  circulation  in  the  arterial  veawla,  or  from  too  great  dia- 
tcnaion  of  the  veins  in  consequence  of  an  impeded  tlow  of 
tlie  blood  through  them,  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood 
or  senira  may  be  poured  out  upon  the  brain,  which  in 
tliis  manner  may  become  subject  to  undue  pressure.  In 
consequence  of  either  of  these  diseased  states,  the  coats, 
whether  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  may  suddenly  give  way 
and  break,  and  the  blood  poured  out  upon  the  brain  from 
the  ruptured  vessels  may  exert  such  a pressure  upon  it  as 
instantly  to  destroy  its  functions.  Again,  tumors  occasi* 
onally  form  in  the  brain,  which  progressively  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  exert  such  a degree  of  pressure 
U|Min  the  cerebral  substance,  as  is  no  lunger  compatible  with 
the  performance  of  its  functions. 

The  brain,  like  all  other  organs,  is  nourished  by  organic 
processes,  over  which  the  organic  nerves  exert  a most  im- 
portant iiilluence.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  like  those 
of  all  other  organs,  demnd  for  their  vital  eneigy  on  organic 
or  ganglial  nerves  [see  Nkkvb],  which  are  distributed  to  them 
in  great  abundani^.  Wcmaycunccivo  that  the  organic  nen  vs 
which  preside  over  the  nutnuiont  of  the  brain  may  fail  in 
their  functions  to  such  a degree,  that  the  brain  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  vital  power,  and  hence  its  functions  necessarily 
coohc.  And  this  without  doubt  is  the  cose  in  those  fatal 
attacks  of  apoplexy  in  which  no  morbid  appearance  can  be 
detectetl  in  the  brain  sullicient  to  account  for  death.  Wo 
may  coiiccivo  that  the  organic  nerves  which  impart  vital 
enenr)'  to  the  bloo«l-vesacls  of  the  bruin  may  fail  in  their 
functions  to  such  a degree,  that  the  bloml-vesseU  may  not 
only  be  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  actions,  but 
nmv  become  diseased  in  structure,  their  mciubranous,  firm, 
and  elastic  coats  becoming  indurated,  britlle,  and  bony.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  organic  nerves  may  become  prclor- 
naturally  irritable,  and  consequently  produce  an  inordinate 
action  in  the  blood-vessels.  Ami  those  arc  tlic  ordinary 
changes  which  precede  and  which  prc<1ispo.se  to  apoplexy  ; 
and,  in  a practical  )x>int  of  view,  these  facts  arc  of  paramount 
importance,  for  they  show  that  apoplexy  is  not  a sudden 
disease,  that  it  is  even  slow  in  iU  progress  and  that  it  U as 
much  in  our  power  to  retunl  or  stop  that  progress,  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  remedies  tending  to  restore  the 
brain  to  a sound  condition,  as  it  is  by  the  u^>e  of  such  reme- 
dies to  check  morbid  changes  of  structure  in  any  other 
organ  of  the  body. 

ProgfUitii. — When  once  an  att.ick  has  come  on,  even 
though  it  be  slight,  it  places  the  individual  in  imminent 
danger,  both  because  it  greatly  in^^ea^es  the  predisposition 
to  a recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  und  because,  when  it  does 
not  destroy  life,  it  gives  a shock,  to  the  cunstitutiou  which  is 
seldom  entirely  repaired,  and  never  without  much  time  and 
most  judicious  management.  In  the  paroxysm  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  proportioned  to  the  profoundness  of  the 
coma,  the  degree  of  stertor,  the  slowness  and  laboriousness 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Other  unfavourable  signs  arc,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  involuntary  and  unconscious  discharge  of 
the  urine  and  ftei*es.  and  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm  without  material  diminution  of  iU  severity  after 
the  judicious  employment  of  powerful  remedies.  When  the 
respiration  is  exeectlingly  slow  and  laborious — when  the 
puUc  sinks  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  bo  scarcely  felt,  and 
w hen  the  head,  chest,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  a cold, 
dummy  sweat,  dissolution  is  near.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourable  signs  are,  mildness  of  the  paroxysm,  diminution 
of  the  symptoms  afler  the  exhibition  of  tho  appropriate 
remiKlios,  and  more  especially  restoration  to  consciousness, 
return  of  the  power  of  volunury  motion,  with  a calm  and 
soft  pulse,  a gentle,  warm,  and  general  perspiration,  and  a 
s]xmtuneous  Aow  of  blood  from  Uio  nose,  the  rectum,  and 
so  on. 

Came*. — Tlie  causes  of  the  disease  are  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting.  Tlio  predi’jipojiing  causes  are,  1.  Sex. 
It  is  decidedly  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
because  the  male  is  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes, 
and  nothing  so  surely  generates  a predisposition  to  the 
disease,  os  the  long-continued  operation  of  an  exciting  cause. 
2.  Age.  It  may  occur  in  childhood  and  youth  : it  is  indeed 
rare  in  the  former,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  latter; 
still,  however,  the  great  majority  of  cases  without  doubt 
occur  at  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  The  perioil  com- 
monly conceived  to  be  that  in  which  it  most  fre<iuontly 
occurs^  is  the  interval  between  forty  and  seventy.  Out  of 


sixty-three  cases,  two  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  yeara 
of  age ; eight  from  thirty  to  forty  ; seven  from  forty  to  fifty ; 
ten  from  fifty  to  sixty  ; twenty-three  from  sixty  to  seventy , 
twelve  from  seventy  to  eighty  ; and  one  from  eighty  to 
ninety  years.  3.  Conformation  of  the  body.  The  large 
head,  short  nock,  full  chest,  sanguine  and  plethoric  tempe- 
rament, have  from  time  imnicmurial  Ik.-cu  considered  us 
forming  the  apoplectic  constituibn,  an<l  though  the  disea^u 
may  and  ofteu  does  occur  iu  the  very  up]M>»itu  states  of  tliu 
system,  yet  there  cannot  be  a question  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  just  described  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  tho 
formation  of  that  pathological  condition  of  the  bruin  on 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mulaily  depends.  4.  Mo<le  of 
life.  Luxurious  living,  especially  combined  with  sedenUiry 
habits,  is  a most  powerful  preilis^Kwing  cause.  5.  Suppres- 
sion of  accustomed  evacuations,  numely  the  suppression  of 
the  piles,  or  of  discharges  from  the  skin,  wbutlier  from  thu 
sudden  disappearance  of  eruptions,  tho  result  of  natural 
disease,  or  tho  drying  up  of  a seton  or  issue.  6.  Mental 
states.  Violent  eiuotiim  : eases  continually  occur  in  wliich 
persons  drop  down  suddenly  iu  a fit  in  a {luroxvsm  of  angt-r. 
LoDg-coulinued  anxiety  U almost  an  poweriul'  an  exciting 
cause  as  luxurious  living.  It  is  tho  common  opinioii  that 
the  studious  are  more  prone  to  this  disease  than  other 
classes ; but  this  notion  is  ill-founded,  for  tho  evidence  is 
complete  that  moderate  intellectual  labour  is  not  only  in  a 
high  degree  coiisenativo  of  the  general  health,  but  t^at  it 
is  more  especially  preventive  of  that  pCK'uIiar  condition  of 
tho  brain  on  which  apoplexy  depends.  Tho  condition  of  all 
others  most  conducive  to  apoplexy  is  that  in  which  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age  the  food  habitually  taken  is  largo 
in  quantity  and  ricli  and  stimulating  in  quality,  at  the  satno 
timu  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  excited  ; while 
the  history  of  law7ers,  judges,  ami  philosophers,  would 
indicate  a remarkable  exemption  from  this  disease  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  predisposing  causes,  of  whatever  nature,  act  either  by 
favouring  an  habitual  detennination  of  blood  to  the  bruin,  or 
by  impeding  its  return  from  this  organ,  or  by  impairing  its 
vital  energy,  while  they  favour  a plethoric  state  of  lU  ves.sels. 
Such  a condition  of  the  brain  having  been  formed,  tho 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  oroduce  an 
attack. 

Among  the  most  powerful  eTrUing  causes  are  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
whatever  determines  the  blood  with  undue  impetus  to  tho 
brain  or  impedes  its  return  from  it,  such  as  great  muscular 
exertion,  dependant  posture  of  the  head,  tight  ligaturo 
around  the  neck,  tho  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  like. 

Both  sets  of  causes,  the  predisposing  nnd  the  exciting, 
bring  about  a paroxysm  either  by  diminishing  tho  vital 
energy  of  the  brain,  or  by  producing  undue  pressure  on  its 
substance. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  this  disease  must  obviously 
vary  with  the  Mthological  condition  of  the  brain  on  whicli 
it  depends.  The  skill  of  the  physician  consists  in  de- 
tecting what  that  pathological  condition  is,  and  in  exactly 
adapting  his  remedios  to  it,  which  must  difibr  widely  ac- 
coraiiig  as  be  is  called  to  treat  a threatening  or  an  actual 
paroxysm,  or  to  prescribe  for  a patient  subsequent  to  an 
attack.  To  enter  into  a di.scussion  of  the  different  remedies 
suited  to  the  manifold  states  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  system, 
in  the  various  forms  and  stages  of  this  malady,  would  re- 
quire n larger  space  than  can  be  allotteil  to  it  in  this  work. 
There  are  not  many  parts  of  his  science  in  which  tho 
physician  is  required  to  make  such  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tinctions, and  in  which  life  so  completely  depeiuLs  on  tho 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination.  At  one  time  the  vital  energy 
of  the  brain  is  so  for  exhausted  as  of  itself  to  threaten  tho 
total  abolition  of  its  functions ; at  another  time  the  arterial 
action  or  the  venous  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  an 
immediate  effusion  of  serum  or  a large  extravasation  of 
blood.  For  states  so  opjwsile,  oppo.-ite  rcmc<Ues  must  of 
Course  be  rcquiitxl ; but  the  difficulty  at  nil  times  is  to  in- 
terpret tho  oulwanl  siin>»  aright.  If,  together  with  tho  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been  enumcraled,  namely* 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  homlache,  and  so  on,  there  be  a 
tlushe<l  counlenance,  a dull  or  suffuscil  eye,  a liol  skin,  a 
strong  or  full  pulse,  the  abstraction  of  blu^  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  life  ; but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  countenance  Im-  pallid  and  sunk,  tho  pulx*  full, 
and  tho  skin  cool,  the  smallest  blodl-letting.niiiy  utterly  ex- 
I hauit  the  vital  energies  of  a brain  already  greatly  depressed. 
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and  the  only  chance  of  arerting  death  may  be  the  judickma 
employment  of  stimulating  remodiet.  It  is  in  clearly  point- 
ing out  distinctions  like  these,  and  in  guiding  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each,  that  science  is  the 
salvation  of  life.  But  such  too  are  precisely  the  coses  in 
which  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  succeed 
with<nit  the  steady  co-operation  of  toe  patient.  The  phy- 
sician duly  weighing  the  premonitory  signs  may  foresee 
the  im|>ending  danger,  and  give  warning  of  it,  and  pre- 
scrilic  prec  isely  the  medicine  and  rboimeit  fltt^  to  avert 
it;  hut  if  these  arc  cither  altogether  neglected  or  only 
partially  followed,  the  disease  will  hold  on  its  course  and 
life  be  lost.  And  this  loss  of  life  is  deplorably  ft^uent 
from  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patientof  the  appropriate 
remedies  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  such 
remedies  may  be  employed  with  almost  certain  success ; 
and  the  same  is  true  fmm  the  neglect  of  such  remedies  in 
the  stage  subsenueiit  to  an  apoplectic  paroxysm,  although  in 
this  stagi‘  the  bcsl-coiu'crtt^  measures  have  a much  less 
chance  of  securing  their  object. 

Fur  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  the  modifications  of  treatment  required  in  the 
premonitory  and  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
would  Ito  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adoptetl  in  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  state  both  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  system  varies  in  every  individual  case,  and  sofe, 
not  to  say  succeaslbl  treatment,  roust  in  every  case  be  modi- 
fie<l  accordingly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
whenever  a person  U seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy,  he  should 
be  carried  into  a large  room,  the  freest  possible  circulation 
of  fresh  air  should  be  promoted  around  the  bodv,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  the  head, 
however,  eonsiderably  raised,  all  bandages  should  be  taken 
from  about  the  heatl  and  neck,  and  especially  from  about  the 
m'ck ; nn<l  a medical  man  should  t>e  sent  for  instantly. 
Kvery  ot»t*n'er  of  such  a case  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  loss  of  lifb  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a 
minute. 

AI*0'PHYGR,  a terra  applied  by  architects,  generally, 
to  a concave  surface  lying  between  or  connecting  two  flat 
stJrfarcs  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  narticularlv  to  a slight 
concavity  which  is  almost  invariably  round  to  terminate  the 
shaft  of  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  column  both  above  and 
below : — immediately  above  the  uppermost  fillet  of  the  con- 
geries of  mouldings  called  the  base,  and  under  tbc  moulding 
or  mouhlings  of  the  hypotraohelium  or  necking.  In  the 
latter  case  the  apopliygc  is  distinguished  in  the  two  posi- 
tions as  the  lower  and  the  upper.  The  more  familiar 
English  term  for  the  same  thing  is,  the  etattie ; and  in 
French,  the  apophygc  is  termed  the  congf.  Apophyge  is 
from  a compounri  (Ireck  word  signifving  a flying  nff. 

A POSTKRIO'RI.  [See  A Pkiori.] 

APOSTLES  (lijr^roXin,  messengers,  ambassadors,  mia- 
sitmaries)  were,  according  to  Luke  vi.  13,  those  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  .Jesus  chose  fmra  the  number  of  his  followers 
to  be  his  companions,  and  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach 
his  doctrines,  first  among  the  Jews  only  (Malt.  x.  5 ; Luke 
ix.  'J).  and  after  hts  rt'surrcction  to  the  Gentiles  also  (Matt, 
xxvnii.  19  ; Murk  xvi.  15).  Jesus  said  concerning  apostles, 

‘ .As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you.  He 
brealhcH  on  them  and  saul,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Who.se 
soever  sins  yc  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx. 
21-2.1).  The  li.st  of  tho  apostles  occurs  Malt  x.  2;  Mark 
ill.  16,  &c.:  Luke  vi.  14,  &c.  The  names  of  the  apostles 
are,  ‘Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother  ; 
James,  the  son  of  Zel)cdec,  and  John,  his  brother  ; Philip 
and  BiiPtholomea' ; Thomas,  and  Matthew,  the  publican; 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus;  and  Lebbeus,  whoso  surname 
wusThoddeus;  Simon,  the  Canaanito;  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  also  betrayed  him.'  After  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

1 20  disciples  l>oiuig  assembled,  Peter  recommended  the  choice 
of  another  apostle.  ‘ Of  these  men  which  have  companied 
with  uh  nil  the  time  that  the  l./)rd  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  us,  beginning  frr>m  tho  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  | 
same  day  that  be  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  or-  i 
dained  b')  be  a witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  ' 
they  appointeii  two,  Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sur- 
name<1  Justus,  and  Matthias.  And  they  prayed,  Thou,  Lord, 
which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  ho  may  take  part  of  this  mi- 
nistry and  apnstleship,  from  which  Judas  by  transgression 
foil,  that  be  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they  gave  forth 


their  lots;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  be  wa.s  num- 
bered wi^  the  eleven  apostles'  (Acts!.  15-26).  To  these 
twelve  apostles  was  afterwards  added  Saul,  whose  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  Paul,  called  to  bo  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  through  the  will  of  (3od  (Gal.  i.  1 ; C'ol.  i.  1 ; Rom. 
xi.  13;  Acts  ix).  By  the  instrumentality  of  St.  Paul  the 
Gospel  was  most  eTTectually  propagated.  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  14)  being  an  apostolic  missionary  is  mentioned  in  the 
fbtlowing  manner : ‘ And  when  the  apo^tie*  Barnabas  and 
Paul  beard,'  &c.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  the  title 
apostle  was  not  exclusively  given  to  the  imnicdiale  disciples 
01  Jesus.  Corap.  Acts  xiv.  4 : Rom.  xvi.  7. 

APOSTLES.  ACrS  OF  THE.  The  autlionticity  of 
this  book  has  not  been  doubled ; it  constitutes  the  second 
part  of  tho  (Jospel  acconiing  to  St.  Luke,  which  he  dedi- 
cated t>Theophilus  (Luke  i.  1 ; Acts  i.  1).  Tlie  Acts  belong 
to  the  Ilomnlrtgownena,  or  those  canonical  books  which  were, 
by  all  parties,  recognized  ns  genuine  (Euseb.  IJist.  Erclt'si- 
astira,  iii.  25).  The  Severians  (Eusebii.  Hut.  Ercles.  iv.  29) 
and  the  Manichteans  (Augustin.  Epist.  23)  acknowledged 
the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  although  they  rejectcil,  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  their  authoritv.  Although  the  cuthen 
ticity  of  the  Acts  was  well  established,  tliey  were  less  read 
among  tho  lower  classes,  and  accordingly  (.'hrysustoraus,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  at  the  commencement 
of  his  Commentary  to  the  Aets-^'  Many  do  not  know  even 
tho  existence  of  this  little  book,  nor  Kim  who  wrote  and 
composed  it.' 

The  time  at  which  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  may  be 
galheretl  from  the  following  circumstances.  Tho  arrival 
of  St.  Paul  in  Rome  took  place  in  the  spring  of  about 
tho  year  a.d.  63.  Since  this  arrival  is  mcntionci!  in  the 
Acts,  tlicy  must  have  been  written  after  the  year  6.3  ; and 
since  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  year  68  or  69  is 
not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  the  Acts  *were  pndiably 
compo.sed  and  circulatc<l  before  this  dale.  Thcophilus,  to 
whom  the  Acts  were  dedicated,  may  bo  considei^  a.s  the 
representative  of  tho  inquiring  heathen ; consequently,  it 
was  proper  that  tho  Acts  should  be  written,  as  they  are, 
in  the  Greek  language. 

The  interpretat  ions  of  the  Acts  by  Clemens  Alcxamlrinus 
in  the  Hymtypnses,  and  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  Dio- 
dorus of  Tarsus.  Theodorus  of  Mopsnestia,  have  been  lost. 
The  Fiftyflre  H<milies  of  St  Chrysostomus  on  the  Acts 
are  still  extant.  There  exist  commentaries  by  (Ecumenius 
and  Theophylactus.  In  the  works  of  Gmtius,  Wolf,  and 
others,  on  the  AV/r  Te»fament,  the  Acts  also  ba\e  been  ex- 
plained. JJmlioiTh  publislu*d  his  great  work  on  the  Acts  at 
Koltenlani,  1711;  and  Walch  his  Dissertatirmes  in  Acta 
at  Jena,  1 756-1761, 3 vols.  Besides  thosei  tho 
following  commentators  may  he  mentioned : Moru*,  ed. 
Dindorf,  Lips,  1794,  2 vols. ; Thiess,  Vebersefzung  mit 
Anmerkungen,  Lips.  I SCO;  Heinrich's  Acta  ApostiJtynan, 
Annotatinne perpetua  Gbltingae,  1809;  Kuinoft, 

Lips.  1818.  Stier  has  written  awork  on  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  I the  Acts,  (LV6cr  die  Hrden  in  drr  Apostel- 
geschichte,  2 vols.  Lips.  1829,  1830.)  Tho  author  endea- 
vours to  show  the  logical  arrangement  in  these  speeches. 
Die  Apftstelgetckichte  t'on  Lucas  erldutert  von  Afichael 
H^rth.  2 vols.  8vo.  Ulm,  1831-32.  8vo.  That  Matthew 
: Henry,  WcRley,  Dodd,  Coke,  Scott,  Benson,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  otlicr  Eiigli!>h  commentators  of  the  whole  Bible,  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  not  omitted  the  Acts,  is  gene- 
rally known. 

According  to  Sandementc  and  Ideler,  the  dates  in  tho 
Acts  are  as  follows Stephen  was  stoned  a.d.  35.  Paul 
converted  between  35  and  38.  St.  Paul's  first  journi^to 
Jerusalem  (Act  ix.  and  Gal.  1.  18)  lictwecn  38  and  41.  The 
second  journey  (Acts  xi.  12)  m the  year  41.  Tlie  third 
journey  (Acts  xv.)  in  the  year  52.  The  fourth  journey 
(AcLh  xviii.  22)  in  the  year  56.  Tbc  fifth  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem and  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  tlie  year  GO.  V'^oyage  to 
Rome.  62.  Arrival  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  6*3. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  are  those  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
first  two  centuries,  and  dcrivcil  Ihoir  Christian  knowledge 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  apostles.  [Sec  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  Ignatius  of  Antiochia,  Polycarpus, 
Hbruas.  B.arnaras.] 

APOSTCFI.ICI,  were  imitators  of  the  apostolic  life  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius.  (Hipres.  07.)  In  the  miildle  ages  they 
were  called  Cathari.  Suine  of  them  indulged  Maiiiclia’an 
Bpeculttuons,  and  others  distiugui*hed  ihemselvos  only  l>y 
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their  obodienoe  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Nno  TuttmMt. 
The  latter,  callu<l  Apostolic  Brothers,  were  very  numerous 
on  the  banks  uf  tiie  Lower  Rhino,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  We  learn  from  a letter  written  a. d.  1146,  in 
which  Everwin,  ecclesiastical  provost  of  Stcinfelden,  exhorts 
St.  Bernhard,  uf  Clairvaux,  to  confute  these  heretics,  that 
they  rejected  oaths,  infant  baptism,  fasts,  ceremonies,  worship 
of  saints,  purgatory,  masses,  second  marriages,  the  power  of 
the  iMtpu,  «c.  Some  of  thum  were  brought  before  the  occle* 
siosticul  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  defended 
themselves  by  biblical  quotations.  After  a disputation  of 
three  days,  beiisg  still  un(\>nverted.  the  people  dragged  them 
to  tho  tlames,  in  which  they  died  manfully. 

Another  ap<«(oUu  brotherhood  was  founded  by  Gerhard 
SegurelU  uf  Parma  about  a.i>.  1‘2C0.  This  brothcrlK>od 
Pope  Nicolas  IV.  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  various  de- 
crees of  12b6  and  129U.  Nevertheless  S^orelli  and  his 
adherents  spread  through  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  Tluty  went  about  accompanied  by  women  singing, 
and  preaching  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy.  In  1294,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  burnt 
aln  e at  Pariua.  Segarelli  ahjure<l  his  heresy,  but  was  burnt 
in  I.10U  for  having  relapsed.  From  this  time  Dolcino  of 
Milan  became  the  heatl  of  this  party,  who  nrodiclefl  the 
sudden  downfall  of  tho  Romish  chundi.  Dolcino  divided 
the  development  of  Christianity  into  four  dispensations,  the 
last  of  which  began  w'ilh  his  apostolic  order.  Dolcino 
escaped  from  the  inquisilurs  into  Dalmatia,  but  returned 
to  Italy  ill  1304.  lie  furtihixL  with  1400  followers,  a 
iiiounUiin  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  near  the  village  Bal- 
iitura,  and  plunderml,  for  his  support,  the  adjacent  country. 
In  1306  he  fortiiied  the  mountain  Zcbcllo  in  tho  diocese 
uf  Vcrcelli,  and  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  bishup,  until 
he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  Burreiider  in  1307.  Dolcino 
tuid  his  ruinpanion  Marguretha  of  Trent  were  burnt  with 
tiiuny  of  their  followers.  Tlu^so  Apostolici  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Po|K},  oaths,  capital  punishments,  &c.  Some 
A\H)Atuhe  Brothers  arc  inenlioncd  a.o.  1311,  near  Spolcto; 
and  A.i).  1320,  in  tho  south  of  France.  The  synod  of 
Lavaiir,  1366.  mentions  them  fir  the  lost  time. 

Ai’O'STHOPllE  (diriMTrpo^j)),  A turning  away,  ' a 
s'ulden  change  in  our  discourse,  when,  without  giving  pre- 
\ ious  notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a person  or  thing  dific* 
rent  from  that  to  which  we  were  addressing  ourselvee  be- 
f re.'  (Beattie,  Elements  f\f  Mural  Science.)  The  term  is 
al.'O  used,  loss  properly,  for  an  address  to  some  absent  or  in- 
nuinmte  object,  .ns  in  JuUut  Casar,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

O pMntM  m<*.  thna  hIrrdinR  of  railh. 

TliJt  I um  «Bd  («Dlk  •tlh  Hkm  huteSer*. 

It  IS  also  used  to  express  the  contraction  or  division  of 
part  of  a word,  as  6ort>'  for  borough,  team'd  for  learned. 
'J'his  prat'ticc  of  division,  intolerable  in  a language  already 
overhimlcncd  with  consonants,  was  much  more  frequent  in 
the  writers  of  a century,  or  a century*  and  a half  ago,  than 
iiaw;  and  seems  to  have  been  affected  to  give  an  air  of 
tiegligeiioe  and  familiarity  to  their  style.  It  ought  seldom 
to  Im)  used  except  in  verse,  and  very  sparingly  there.  Tho 
iMinma,  by  whicn  the  final  a of  tho  genitive  case  is  separated 
from  tho  word,  is  also  called  an  apostrophe,  as  in  * Israel's 
monarch.* 

AFOTACTITES.  [See  HaRXTict.l 

AFOTIIECARIKS  (COMPANY  OF),  one  of  the  in- 
corporations of  the  city  of  London.  In  EnglamL  io  former 
times,  on  apothecary  appears  to  have  beeti  tho  common 
name  fur  a general  practitioner  of  medicine,  a chief  part  of, 
whose  buAitie.*is  it  was,  probably  in  alt  cases,  to  keep  a shop 
for  tliti  sale  of  medicines.  In  1345,  a person  of  the  name  uf 
t'uursus  de  Gangcland,  on  whqm  Edward  III.  then  settled 
u pension  of  sixpeucu  a day  fur  life,  for  his  attendance  on 
his  Majesty  some  time  before  while  he  lay  sick  in  ^wtland, 
is  called  in  the  grant,  prinlevl  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  an  apo- 
tluvary  of  London.  But  at  this  date,  and  for  a long  time 
after,  the  profession  of  physic  was  entirely  unregulated. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIll.  that  tlm 
ditferoDt  branches  of  tho  profession  came  to  be  distinguished, 
and  that  each  had  its  province  and  particular  privileges 
assigned  to  it  by  tho  law.  An  act  of  parliament  was  pas^ 
in  the  third  year  of  that  king  (1511),  by  which,  in  consi- 
deration. as  it  is  stated,  of  ‘ tho  great  inconvenience  which 
did  ensue  by  ignorant  persons  practising  physic  or  surgery, 
to  the  grievous  hurt,  damago,  and  destruction  of  many  of 
the  king's  liege  people,'  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should 
practise  a^  surgeon  or  physician  in  the  city  of  London,  or 


within  leven  miles  of  it,  until  he  had  been  first  examined, 
approved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon.  er  the 
Dmh  of  St.  Paul's,  who  were  to  call  in  to  assist  them  in  tho 
examination  ' four  doctors  of  physic,  and  of  surgtry  other 
expert  persons  in  that  faculty.'  In  1516.  the  physicians 
were  for  the  first  time  incorporated,  and  their  college  founded, 
evidently  with  the  view  that  it  should  exercise  a genera! 
superintendence  and  authority  over  all  the  branches  of  tho 
profession.  In  1540,  the  surgeon*  were  also  incor|x>rated, 
and  united,  as  they  continued  to  be  till  the  begiiming  of  the 
present  century,  willi  the  barbers.  The  two  associations 
thus  establisli€xl  appear,  however,  to  have  very  soon  begun 
to  overstep  their  jurnwUction.  It  was  found  nocessar}*,  in 
1543,  to  pass  an  act  fur  the  toleration  and  protection  of 
the  numerous  irregular  practitioners,  who  did  not  belong 
to  either  body,  but  who  probably  formed  the  ordinary 
professors  of  the  healing  art  throughout  tlio  kingdom.  In 
this  curious  statute,  the  former  act  of  1511  is  declared  to 
have  been  passed,  * amongst  other  things,  for  the  avoiding 
of  sorceries,  witchcrafi,  and  other  inconveniences;'  and  not 
a little  censure  is  directed  against  the  liceuK'd  and  asso- 
ciated surgeons  for  the  mercenary  spirit  in  which  they  arc 
alk-ged  to  have  acted,  while  much  prai.<^‘  is  bestowed 
upon  the  unincorporated  practitioners  for  their  cliaritv  in 
fnving  tho  poor  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  care,  and  for 
the  great  public  usefulness  of  their  labours  generally.  Tlio 
import  of  the  enactmonl  is  expresiwd  in  its  title,  which  is, 
'An  Act  that  persons  being  no  coniiuon  surgeons  may 
minister  outward  medicines.'  The  persons  thus  tolerated 
in  tho  administration  of  outward  mc^cines,  of  course  com- 
prehended those  who  kept  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs,  to 
whom  the  name  of  apothecaries  w as  now  exclusively  applied. 
The  acceptation  of  the  name,  as  thus  confined,  may  be 
gathered  m>m  bhakspeare's  delineation  uf  the  apothecary  in 
Rumeo  and  Juliet  (published  in  1596  or  1597),  as  one  whose 
business  was  'culling  of  simples,'  who  kept  a ‘shop,'  the 
‘ shelves'  of  which  were  filled  with  ‘ grwn  varlhon  i>ots.‘  &;c., 
and  who  was  resorted  to  as  a dealer  in  all  sorts  of  chemical 
preparations.  Nothing  it  said  of  bis  practising  medicine; 
ana  it  certainly  was  not  till  nearly  a century  later  that  apo- 
thecaries in  England,  as  distinguished  from  physicians  and 
surgeons,  ever  b^an  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  the  apothecaries  of  London  wore  in- 
corporated by  James  1.  on  the  9th  of  April,  1606,  and  united 
witn  tho  Company  of  Grocers.  They  remained  thus  united 
till  the  6th  of  December,  1617,  when  they  roeeived  a new 
chartcr,  twining  them  into  a separate  company,  under  tlie 
designation  of  the  Master,  WaMcns,  and  Society  of  the 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London. 
This  is  the  charter  whi^  still  constitutes  them  one  of  the 
city  companies,  although  various  subsequent  acta  of  parlia- 
ment have  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  society. 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  a few  years  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  apothecaries,  at  least  in 
Loudon  and  its  neighbourluxxL  began  generally  to  prescribe, 
as  well  os  to  dispense,  medicines.  This  encroachment  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  who,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  establiahed  a di^nsary  for  the  sale  of  ineili- 
ciucs  to  the  poor  at  prime  coat  at  ^eir  hall  in  Warwick 
Lone.  A papw  controvorsy  of  great  animation  rose  out  of 
this  measure;  but  the  numerous  tracts  which  were  issued 
on  both  sides  arc  now  all  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
Garth's  burlesque  epiepoem,  entitled  The  Diepenrury,  fust 
published  in  1697.  The  apothecaries,  Iiowever,  may  be 
ron.Aidered  as  having  made  good  the  position  they  had  taken , 
although  for  a considerable  time  their  pretension*  continued 
to  be  looked  upon  as  of  a somewhat  equivocal  character. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  195,  puhlibhud  in  1711, 
speaks  of  the  apothecaries  as  the  common  medical  atteiidants 
of  the  sick,  and  as  performing  tho  functions  bolhof  physician 
and  surgeon.  After  meiitioiimg  blistering,  cupping,  bleeding, 
and  the  inward  appUcalions  employed  as  expedients  to  make 
luxury  consistent  with  bealtli,  he  says,  ‘ The  aix>thecary  is 
perpetually  employed  in  countermining  tho  (XMk  and  the 
vintner.'  On  tne  other  hand.  Pope  in  his  Kset^on  Criii- 
cism,  published  the  same  year,  has  the  following  linos  m 
illustration  of  the  domination  which  he  assorts  to  oavo  been 
usurped  by  the  critic  ovor  the  poet : — 

' *«  iBodm  'pvthrearip*,  taufht  tbe  »rt 
F)  ibirton'  liUU  to  pljiy  thr  dortov't  put] 

BoIS  in  Um*  pfactirr  of  niUakrn  ruk*. 

PreKiih*,  apply,  and  call  ihcir  maitm  Sint*.' 

Nor,  indeed,  did  the  apothecaries  themselves  contend  at 
this  time  for  permission  to  preotise  as  medical  advi»<jrs  and 
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attendants  anv  furtbor  than  circumsUnceB  seemed  to  render 
it  indiH^X'nsable.  In  a cleverly  written  tract  in  their  defence, 
publish'.*<l  in  1 7*2-1,  and  apparently  the  production  of  one  of 
themselves,  entitled  * Pharmacopolte  Justijlcati ; or  the 
Apothecaries  Vindirated  from  the  Imputation  of  Ignorance, 
wherein  is  shown  that  an  academical  education  is  noxcise 
necessary  to  qualify  a man  for  the  practice  of  fdiysic,'  we 
find  the  following  opinion  expressed  (p.  31),  ‘As  to  apo> 
thecarios  practising,  iho  miserable  state  of  the  sick  poor, 
till  some  other  provision  is  made  for  their  relief,  seems 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  them.' 
We  may  here  observe,  that  the  custom  of  persons  being 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  practise  medicine  within  their 
dioci^ses  continued  to  subsist  at  least  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  exclaimed  against  as  a ^at 
abuse  in  a tract  entitled  An  Address  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, published  in  I7J7. 

It  has  been  slatttl  in  various  publicalions.  that  the  order 
of  dealers  in  mttlicines,  known  as  chemists  or  dniggists, 
first  ma»lo  their  appearance  nlwut  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. or  not  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  As  they  im- 
nie<liately,  or  at  least  very  soon.  l>egan  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  to  dispense,  the  rivalry  with  which  they  were  thus  met 
was  os  oagcrlv  opposed  by  the  regular  apothecaries,  as  their 
own  cncroaehiuenls  had  in  the  first  instance  been  by  the 
phvsicians.  In  certain  resolutions  passed  by  a meeting  of 
memlH-Ts  of  the  Apothecaries'  Cmutmtiy  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vemlier,  1812,  amongolher  causes  which  are  asserteil  to  have 
of  lato  vears  contnbuted  to  degrade  the  profession,  is  men- 
tioncfl  the  intrusion  of  pretenders  of  every  description 

* Even  druggists,'  it  is  sanl,  ‘ and  (heir  hired  assistants,  visit 
and  administer  to  (he  sick  ; their  shops  are  accommodated 
with  w'hul  are  denominated  private  surgeries;  and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  presumption,  in>tanccs  are  rcconUsl 
of  their  giving  evidence  on  [jui*stions  of  forensic  medicine  of 
the  highest  and  most  fierious  import ! ' But  in  all  this  the 
di*uggisls  really  did  no  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
selves had  liegun  to  do  a hundred  years  before.  Wc  doubt, 
too,  if  the  first  appearance  of  these  interlopers  was  so  recent 
as  has  been  assumecl.  We  find  a tract,  printed  on  a single 
folio  leaf  * at  the  (star  in  Bow  Lane  in  1 683,'  entitled  A Ptea 
for  the  Chemists  or  Hon-Collegiats,  in  which  the  author, 
Nat  Merry,  stoutly  defends  the  right  of  himself  and  the 
other  manufacturers  of  chemical  preparations  to  administer 
incslicines,  against  the  objections  of  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company,  who  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
at  this  time  only  licginning  to  act  os  general  practitioners. 
And  in  1708,  we  find  a scries  of  resolutions  published  by  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  in- 
trusion into  their  business  of  foreigners— that  is,  of  persons 
not  free  of  the  company.  Their  charter,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  Ix’stow  upon  them  somewhat  extensive  privilegisi. 
had  been  found  nearly  inoperative  from  the  omission  of  any 
means  oi  executing  its  provisions,  and  of  any  penalties  for 
their  infringement.  In  1 7*22.  therefore,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtain*^  by  the  company,  giving  them  the  right  of 
visiting  all  shops  in  which  roe<licinal  preparations  were  sold 
in  I>on<Um,  or  within  seven  railcs  of  it,  and  of  destroying 
such  drugs  as  they  might  find  unfit  for  use.  This  art  ex- 
pired in  1729  ; and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a renewal  of  it.  the  application  was  not  p^'rsevered 
in.  Rut  in  1 7-18  another  act  was  {wssed,  empowering  the 
society  to  appoint  ten  of  their  members  to  form  a court  of 
examiners,  without  whose  license  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  utter  medicines  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it. 
It  was  stated  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  there  were  at  this  time  about  7(M>  persons  who 
kept  apothecaries’  shops  in  l»ndon,  not  one-half  of  whom 
were  free  of  (he  company.  Rut  (his  act  probablv  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  unlicensed  dealers  down  : wiiirh  may 
account  for  the  common  statement,  that  no  such  descrijHion 
of  dealers  ever  made  their  appearance  till  a comparatively 
reoent  period.  In  on  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Assftriated  Apothe- 
caries and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales 
(8vo.,  London,  1823),  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  antiently 

* the  apothocaiy' held  the  same  situation  which  appertains, 
or  ought  to  appertain,  to  the  present  druggist,  who  aroae,'  it 
is  aflirme»l, ' about  thirty  years  ago.’  the  fbllowing  remark  is 
added,  ‘ For  some  time  prc\  ioua  to  that  peritKl.  indecfl,  certain 
apothecaries  existed  who  purely  kept  shop,  without  pre- 
scribing for  diseases ; but  very  few-  of  these  existed  even  in 
London ; for  in  the  mcniory  of  a physician  lately  dead,  there 


were  more,  as  ho  stated,  than  about  half-a-dozen  persona 
in  London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a druggist's  shop.’ 

Up  to  within  the  lost  few  vears  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries had  never  atteroptcii  to  extend  their  juriwliciioii 
beyond  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhoo*!. 
But  in  18)5,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  placed 
the  society  in  altc^thcr  a new  position,  by  giving  to  tho 
Court  of  Examiners,  then  increase*!  to  twelve  roemliers,  the 
solo  right  of  examining  and  licensing  apothecaries  through- 
out England  and  Walt's.  It  wa*  enacted,  that  after  the 
1st  of  August  in  that  year,  no  person  not  so  licensed  should 
pn*actise  as  an  apothecary,  except  such  only  as  were  alreadv 
in  practice.  It  was  also  made  imperative  that  candidates 
for  examination  should  have  previously  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  at  least  five  years  with  a member  of  the 
company. 

Tne  history  of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  this  act  is  very 
minutely  detaile*!  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  t^urgcfjns,  already  re- 
ferrc«l  to.  The  application  was  commence*!,  and  indeed 
principally  carrie<l  through,  by  this  private  society ; (ho 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  themselves,  having  declined  joining  in  it.  The 
act,  however,  fell  in  one  material  respect  very  far  short  of 
the  design  entertained  by  its  prcij*H*tors,  inasmuch  os  tho 
opposition  of  the  chemists  and  dniggists  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  intro*luce  a clause  into  it  exempting  that  class  of 
dealers  altogether  from  its  operation. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  country  places,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  pernm  can  practise  medicine  without 
keeping  a supply  of  drugs  for  the  use  of  his  patients,  or  in 
other  wonU,  acting  as  an  apothecary,  this  statute  has  given 
to  the  Society  of  A pothecari<?8  the  complete  control  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  England.  Every  general 
practitioner  must  not  only  have  purchased  their  license,  but 
must  have  served  a l*>ng  apprentici'ship  with  a meinl>er  of 
tho  company.  The  price  of  a license  to  practise  in  Lmdon 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is  ten  guineas,  and  in  any  other 
part  of  tho  country  six  guineas.  Tho  penalty  for  practising 
without  this  Iteenso  is  twenty  pounds,  ft  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  act  that  the  society  may  appropriate  the 
moneys  wh»ch  they  thus  r-iceivc  in  any  way  they  may  deem 
expedient.  It  appears  by  a published  list,  that  from  the  1st 
August,  1818,  when  the  new  act  came  into  operation,  to 
the  31st  July,  1832.  about  1600  practitioners  hud  been 
licensed  by  the  Court  of  Examiner*.  Wo  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account  of  tho  numl>er  of  rejected  appli- 
cants. From  a return,  printe*!  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session,  it  ap]>cars  that  from  the  29th  March. 
1825.  to  the  19th  June,  1833,  the  money  received  by  the 
company  for  certificates  was  22.8*2*2/.  16*.  Of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years,  10,218/.  1‘2«.  had  been  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  besides  980/.  to  their 
secretary. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  act  was 
sought  did  not  originally  contemplate  the  giving  of  these  ex- 
tensive powers  to  the  Ap.ilhecaru?*' Company.  Inoneoftheir 
first  report*,  dated  the  5th  of  December,  18)  2,  tho  committee 
of  management  express  themselves  as  of  opinion  Mhst  the 
management  of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  iihy^cian;'  and  it  was 
then  proiKi*ed  that  a new  and  a distinct  privileged  body 
should  be  m*ated  to  examine  and  license  practitioners,  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pro* 
fi>*sion.  This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  when  Iwth 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  refused  to  co- 
operate in  getting  it  carried  into  effect. 

Before  this  act  came  into  operation  a large  proportion  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  country  places  throughout  Eng- 
land were  graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  these  cities,  or  of  that  of  l.*)ndon.  none  of  w hom 
obtained  their  degrees  or  certificates  without  passing  through 
a long  course  of  study  and  a rigorous  examination.  Persons 
thuK<|uaIified  are  admitted  as  surgeons  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company : but 
they  are  no  loi^r  allowetl  to  act  as  country  practitioners  in 
England.  This  privilege  can  only  l>e  obtaine*!  by  a service 
of  five  years  in  the  shop  of  a practitioner  who  is  a member 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  undergoing  an 
examination  in  London  before  the  Court  oi' Examiners. 

Except  in  regard  to  experience  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  it  is  not  denied  that,  until  very  lately,  the  course 
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of  education  prescrilxjil  by  the  Company's  Court  of  Exa* 
miners  was  of  an  extremely  inferior  tlescriplion.  For  this 
we  have  their  own  avowal.  In  iheir  regulations,  dated 
August  1S32  (the  last  issucil,  wc  bidie^e).  referring  to  the 
improvi'd  system  which  had  been  introilueed  only  the  pre- 
eeiling  year,  they  say,  ‘ The  medteal  education  of  the  apo- 
thecary was  heretofore  conducted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner ; no  systematic  course  of  study  was  tmjoined  by 
authority  or  ostuhlishcd  by  usage  ; some  subjects  were  at- 
tended to  superficially,  and  others  of  great  importance  were 
ncglecteil  altogether.'  In  fact,  all  the  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  that  was  demanded,  might 
have  been  and  often  wa.s  gone  through  in  six  or  at  most 
in  eight  months.  The  court  admits  that  still  ‘ the  at- 
tendance u{>on  lectures,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  eluded  or  neglected. ' 

The  course  prescribed  in  183tl  for  those  whose  attendance 
on  lectures  had  commenced  on  or  after  January  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  comprehends  two  courses  of  chemistry,  two  of 
malenn  mcdica  and  therapeutics,  two  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, two  of  anatomical  demonstrations,  two  of  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  medicine,  two  of  midwifery  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  one  of  botany,  and  one  of 
forensic  medicine ; together  with  twelve  months'  attendance 
on  clinical  lectures  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  these  courses 
ore  to  comprehend  at  lca.st  lurty-fivo  lectures ; and  the 
whole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  are  to  occupy  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  reform,  a strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction has  continued  to  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  rigid  to  practise  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  have  serve<l  an  apprenticeship  or  five  years  with  an 
apothecary ; and  a bill  was  lust  session  brought  into  the 
Uou.se  of  Commons  to  remove  this  disability.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  as  to  a 
nainur  point  among  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  promoted  : 
but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  again  brought  forward 
during  the  nroserit  sessi«»n  (1834).  Tlie  object  wa.s  not  to 
take  the  rignt  i>f  examination  and  license  from  the  Court  of 
Examiiu-rs  of  the  Apothecaries,  but  to  permit  the  licentiates 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universities,  and  of  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  to  practise  in  England,  n.s  well  as  those  who 
have  the  diploma  of  the  .Apothecaries*  Comnany. 

In  respect  to  this  proposed  reform,  we  nave  only  to  ob- 
acrs'c,  that  the  legislature  cannot  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  practice  of  apo- 
thecaries in  England  without  a full  anil  impartial  in(|uir)'. 
Whatei  er  may  be  the  result  of  this,  we  believe  it  will  be 
shown  that  tho  examinations  of  the  court  have  been  pro- 
gressively improving,  and  that  the  attainments  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  very  much  higher  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  metlical  practitioners  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
act  of  1815,  and  indeed  than  those  re<iuired  by  the  society 
soon  after  tho  act  came  into  operation.  That  the  examina- 
tion is  not  a mere  matter  of  form  U shown  by  the  number  of 
pupils  rcject»‘d : out  of  the  6227  who  were  examined  from 
1815  to  1831  inclusive.  680  were  reiccled  by  the  court.  In 
the  year  1831-1832,  nearly  one-sixth,  and  in  the  year  1830- 
1831,  nearly  one-fourth,  of  tho  candidates  were  rejected. 
The  rejects  candidates  no  doubt  frequently  obtain  their 
diplomas  at  a subsequent  examination,  after  preparing  them- 
selves bettor ; but  the  fact  of  so  many  being  rejectvfl  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as,  in  the  present  defec- 
tive state  of  the  early  education  of  meflical  students,  every 
body  knows  that  a large  number  of  them  cannot  possibly 
pass  a satisfactory  examination.  No  fees  an*  paid  by  the 
rejected  candidates.  (See  A Repiif  io  the  Statfmrnt  in 
Supj’ort  of  a Petition  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeont 
of  Rdinbursh.') 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the  Ajiothecaries' 
Society,  in  their  interpretation  of  tho  clause  which  requires 
five  years'  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  have  considere*! 
that  * eve^’  candidate  who  has  been  an  apprentice  for  the 
length  of  time  directed  by  the  act,  is  entitle*!  to  he  examined, 

ftrovided  the  person  to  whom  he  was  an  apprentice  was 
egally  qualified  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  according  to 
the  laws  in  force  in  that  kingdom  or  particular  district  in 
which  he  resided : and  in  accordance  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, hundreds  of  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  exa- 
mination who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  from  America  and  the 
British  colonics.'  (See  Reply,  &c.  p.  3.)  Of  twenty-four 
graduates  and  licentiates  of  the  Scottish  colleges  who  pre- ' 
sented  themeeWes  for  examination  before  the  Society  of 
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Apothecaries  dunng  tho  twe.vo  montns  ending  the  25th  ot 
April,  1 8:13,  eight  candidates,  or  one-thirtl  of  the  whole  num 
ber,  were  rejeclcd.  &c.)  Tho  whole  subject  of  mo 

dical  education  in  these  kingdoms  requires  a complete  and 
impartial  imestigatiou  ; and  that  tho  apprentice  clause  in  par 
licular  demands  a fresh  cvn.sideraliou,  isnowappotly  general 
Opinion.  The  admission  of  graduates  from  Scotland  and 
Iivlaml  to  an  equal  participation  of  praotico  with  the  Eng 
lish  general  practitioner,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a very 
partial  measure  of  ix-forra,  if  reform  should  bo  fouiul  ncces 
sary  ; and  the  interests  of  the  public  require,  that,  if  others 
than  those  licensed  l>y  the  Apothecaries'  Society  are  admitted 
to  general  practice  in  England,  there  shall  at  least  be  good 
proof  that  thev  are  us  well  qualified  as  those  who  ubtaiu  the 
apothecaries'  diploma. 

The  Apothecaries  rank  as  the  fifty-eighth  in  the  list  of 
City  companies.  The  members  of  the  society  are  exemptt'*! 
by  statute  from  serving  wanl  and  parish  oflices.  Thuir 
arms  are,  azure,  Apollo  in  his  glory,  hohling  In  his  left 
hand  a bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow,  l>estriding  the  serpent 
Python  ; supporters,  two  unicorns : crest,  a rhinoceros,  all 
or;  motto.  Opifrniae  per  orbem  dicftr.  Tliey  have  a hall 
in  Water-lane,  Blackfnars,  at  which  medicines  are  w>ld  to 
the  public  ; and  where  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  that 
are  use*l  in  the  army  and  navv.  They  also  possess  a ganlcn, 
to  which  every  medical  student  in  I>iniion  is  adimited, 
of  above  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Chrlsea,  in  which  exotic 
plants  are  cultivate*!.  The  ground  was  originally  devised  to 
them,  in  1673,  for  sixty-one  years  at  a rent  offive  pounds,  by 
Charles  Cheync,  Esq.,  lonl  of  tho  manor  of  Chel.sca,  and 
afterwards  granted  to  them  in  per|ietuity,  in  )72i,  by  his 
suceesf^or  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  on  condition  that  tliey  should 
annually  present  to  the  Uoyal  Society,  at  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  eighty  specimens  or  samples  of  different  sorts  of 
plants,  well-cured  and  of  the  growtii  of  the  gunlcn,  till  tho 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  This  they  havo 
done,  and  tho  spceimensarc  preserved  by  tho  Hoyo!  Society. 
They  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  making  every  summer 
a number  of  herbnrizing  or  nivipting  excursions  to  the 
couiHry,  which  are  now,  we  believe,  so  conducted  as  to  Iw 
valuable  botanical  lessons  to  the  apprentbi's  or  pupils  by 
whom  the  members  of  the  society  ore  aceoiU|>anicd  on  these 
occasions.  The  society  gives  every  year  a gold  and  a silver 
medal  to  the  best-informed  students  <n  boi.iny,  w ho  have 
attended  their  garden.  Tlie  apprentices  of  nieriilwrs  of  the 
society  arc  not  permitted  to  contend  with  other  candidates 
for  these  prizes. 

APOTHEO'SIS(diro5i«<ncsadeiflcation,  literally,  agod- 
making),  the  enrolment  of  a mortal  among  the  Gods.  Tho 
mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  this  \ it  is  sulTlrient 
to  call  to  mind  Minos,  Hercules,  and  other  heroes,  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Py 
thagoros,  that  good  men  after  death  were  raised  into  the 
order  of  gods.  To  exalt  fellow-men  to  tliis  extent,  however, 
was  foreign  to  the  disposKion  of  republican  states;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  Greeks  always  held  in  high  respoel 
the  heroes  of  antient  times,  we  hear  of  no  deifications  fmm 
the  time  when  a republican  form  of  government  became 
revaicnt  in  Greece,  until  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
roken,  and  the  Greeks  became  ns  obsequious  to  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  had  formerly  been  unbending.  Tlicre 
is,  however,  an  example  to  tho  contrary  rccorde*!  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  J7): — the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  heroum 
to  Phihppus,  though  he  fell  in  battle  against  them,  and 
offered  sat-rificcs  to  him.  as  Herodotus  hinnudf  testifii's ; 
it  was  on  account  of  his  beauty  that  he  was  deified.  Alex- 
ander. according  to  some  rather  doubtful  stories,  not  only 
rlaimed  divine  parentage,  bnt  a divine  nature  while  on 
earth  ; ami  the  compliment  of  deification  was  commonly 
paid  to  tho  princes  of  tho  various  dynasties  who  8ucceo«lvd 
to  his  empire.  On  the  coins  of  tho  Scleucidm  we  often  find 
the  word  * God ' (Ofof).  In  Rome,  also,  we  find  Romulus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a god  : but  there  are  no  instances  of 
Romans  admitted  to  the  rank  of  deity,  from  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  until  tho  empire  of  tho  Cwsars.  Julius  (Jm&tr 
was  worshipped  os  a god  after  his  murder.  Augustus, 
while  yet  alive,  was  dei'lared  the  tutelarv'  god  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  after  death 
were  cnrolleil  among  the  numerous  tenants  of  heaven.  It 
^ is  to  the  dooth  and  reception  of  Julius  Ciesar  into  heaven, 

. that  tho  5lh  /i’fA'guc  of  Virgd  is  by  some  supposed  to  refer. 

I Thu  term  Ajtnthe^tns,  howui’cr,  is  wore  especially  used  to 
signify  tho  ireremony  by  which  Uie  Roman  emperors  weX9 
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admittodf  if  we  tnay  use  the  exprc&iioiu  after  death  to  divine 
honours.  This  is  minutely  dcscrilwd  by  Hcrudiau  {lib.  iv. 
c.  3.),  and  the  passage  presents  so  curkms  a picture  of  the 
abiuidilies  into  which  an  idolatrous  rclipion  betrayed  its 
Votaries,  that  wo  translate  it  here.  * It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die,  leav- 
ing Ruccesiors;  and  this  rile  they  call  apolfi<'o*i^.  On 
this  occasion,  a semblance  of  mournina:,  combined  with 
festival  and  religious  observances,  is  visible  throughout  the 
city.  The  body  of  the  dead  they  honour  after  human 
fashion,  with  a splendid  funeral;  and  making  a waxen 
image  in  all  respects  resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to 
view  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  Thu  flgurc  is  made 
pallid,  like  a sick  man.  During  most  of  the  day  senators 
sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clothed  in  bbu-k  ; and 
tioble  women  on  the  right,  clothed  in  plain  white  garments, 
like  mourners,  wearing  no  gold  or  necklaces.  These 
ceremonies  continue  for  seven  days ; and  the  physicians 
severally  approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick  roan, 
say  that  ht!  gmiws  worse  and  worse.  And  when  they  liavo 
made  believe  that  he  is  dead  (fjrdv  ft  folp  riTiXu-rijirfPfu), 
the  nobU^t  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  sena- 
torial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Platforms  like 
steps  arc  built  on  either  side ; on  uno  of  whu  h stands  a 
chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the  op|x>sitc,  a chorus  of 
Women  of  high  rank,  which  sing  hymns  and  songs  of  praise 
(r'^»uv£  Kai  wnidviTc)  to  the  dcceasc<i.  modulated  in  a solemn 
and  mournful  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  the  couch 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Murtiua ; in  the  broadest 

fiart  of  which,  a siiuure  pile  is  constructed  entirely  of 
ogs  of  timber  of  the  luig<‘i't  .size,  in  the  sha|ie  of  a chamlicr, 
filled  with  faggots,  and  on  the  outside  adurm^  with  hangings  ' 
interwoven  with  gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures. 
Upon  this,  a similar,  but  smaller  chamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  al>ove  it,  a third  and  fourth,  still 
diminishing  to  the  top.  so  that  one  might  comp.ire  it  to  the 
light  houses,  which  are  calleii  Phari.  In  the  second  story 
they  place  a bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  in- 
cense : and  every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juice ; 
for  all  cities  and  nations  and  persons  of  eminence,  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  And  when  a vast  heap  of  aromatics  is 
collecrted,  there  is  a pryee»*,km  of  horsemen  and  of  ehari"ts 
around  the  pile,  with  tne  drivers  clothed  in  rolx?s  ofolfice,  and 
wearing  masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Homan  generals  and  emperors.  Wlien  all  thi>  is  done,  the 
successor  to  the  empire  applies  a torch  to  the  buibling:  and 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily  catches  hold 
of  (he  faggots  and  aromatics.  And  fmm  the  highckt  and 
smallest  story,  as  fn^m  a piurutele.  an  eagle  u lot  loose  to 
mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire  ascends;  which  is  bclic>cd 
by  the  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  llie  emperor  from  earth 
to  heaven  : and  from  that  time  he  is  worsnipiH-d  with  the 
other  gods.'  Compare  with  this  description  Dion's  account 
(book  74.)  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Pertinax. 

In  confiirroity  with  this  practice,  it  i#  common  lo  see  on 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotlu'ORis,  an  altar  with  Are 
on  it,  and  an  eagle  taking  its  ilight  into  the  air.  Several 
representations  of  real  or  supposed  apotheoses  have  been 
preserved  in  ontient  gem^  and  sculptures ; of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  apolheoMs  of  Homer,  formerly  in  the 
Culonna  palace  at  Rome,  but  now  iu  the  Townley  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  monument  has  been  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  scholars.  Mont- 
faucon  has  publisluxl  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  in  tlie  Utird 
volume  of  tiie  supplement  lo  his  Anliiiuities.  See  a remark 
on  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  under  ouyx,  in  tho  article 
Aoatr. 

APOTOME,  in  antient  Greek  music  (from  &xh, 
and  rtueais  to  ct/(),  the  remainder  of  a whole  tone  wheudlmi' 
nished  by  a Umnux  [see  Limmv],  or  smaller  semitone,  tho 
ratios  being  :2187  and  2U48.  The  Greeks  w ere  aware  that 
the  tone-miyor  could  not  be  rationally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  a greater  and  less 
SicmiUme,  which  they  calleil  apolome  and  hmma,  the  differ- 
oDcu  wlwreof  in  a c4/mina.  [See  Comma.]  Umler  the  heads 
Tone,  and  Stai.*, Musical,  or  THEGKKEKS.will  be  found 
funlier  information  concgrniug  the  antient  manner  of  di- 
viding the  octave. 

APPALACHE,  a bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  bv 
coast  of  West  Florida,  and  a line  joining  Cape  Bt. 


George,  the  moat  southern  point  of  tho  Appalachio61a  delta, 
with  the  outlet  of  the  Suwanne  river.  It  receives  the 
Ocklockonnc,  St.  Mark's,  and  a few  other  inconsidcrablo 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  The  mountain 
system  winch  runs  along  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  continent  of 
North  America,  is  generally  known,  in  this  country,  by  tho 
name  of  the  Alleglianies : but  iheso  arc,  in  fact,  only  a 
suhonlinate  chain  ; and  modern  geographers  in  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  general  term  of  the  Affpu/arhian 
Stfulem  for  the  whole  mass.  They  were  culled  the  Appa~ 
/aches,  or  Apjialachian  Mountains,  by  the  French,  who  first 
lieeame  acquainted  with  them  at  their  southern  extremity, 
from  the  Indian  name  of  a river  which  Hows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Appalache  bay;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  more  northern  parts,  presened 
tho  Indian  name  there  given  of  AUegbanies,  which  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  Endless. 

The  Appahu-hian  system  consists  of  numerous  Mrallel 
chains,  some  of  which  form  detached  ridges,  extenoing,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  entire  system 
which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken  os  a whole,  it  has 
a range  which  docs  nut  deviate  materially  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
and  it  extends  about  t'200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mounlain  system  are  nut  well 
defined,  but  the  elevations  which  form  a part  of  tho  whole 
svstem  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama, 
the  most  remarkable  chains  are,  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lies 
near<*st  to  tho  Atlantic,  and  stretches  from  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  its  intersection  by  the  Delaware  River,  but  no 
very  exact  limit  to  the  name  uf  this  range  is  laid  down ; the 
Kittatinny  Chain;  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  and  the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  tne  eastern  lioundary  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ; the  CatBbergs,orCatskill  Moun> 
tains,  in  the  statu  of  Kew  York ; the  Sacondago  Chain, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  Catabergs : the  Green  Moun- 
tains. in  the  state  of  Vermont : the  Highlands,  eastward  of 
the  Hudson  River;  and  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian  system,  there  are 
no  great  detached  mountain  peaks  ; the  greatest  elevations 
are  in  the  W'hite  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Wuijhington.  according  to  the  measurements  of  Captain 
Partridge,  rises  to  the  height  uf  6634  feet  above  the  sea,  ita 
base  being  at  an  elevation  of  IBSd.  The  summit  is  much 
liclow  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Mooschillock,  another 
of  the  White  Hills,  is  4636,  and  Grand  Monadnoc,  32i4 
foot.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killim^n  Peak  is  3924 
feet  above  the  sea ; in  the  Calsborgs,  Round  Top  U 3804, 
and  the  High  Peak  3718  fi>ct  above  the  tide  level  of  tho 
iluds^m,  about  16  miles  distant.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Virginia,  are  said  lo  be  about  4000  feet 
above  tho  sea  level ; though  the  general  elevation  of  tho 
Bluo  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far  behiw  this  height.  Tablo 
Mountain,  in  South  Camlino.  is  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  4.300  feet  u1k)VO  tho  sea.  Canawhcc  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  tho  southeru  extremity  of  tho  Blue  Ridge,  is  UOO 
feet. 

The  Appalarliian  Mountains  do  not  form  a high  dividing 
lino  In'tween  the  waters  which  How  into  tho  Atlantic  on 
one  side,  and  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  They 
covers  widely-extended  area  of  about  100  miles  in  breadth, 
only  onc-thim  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  chains, 
the  rest  being  the  intennediale  valleys.  The  rivers  which 
rise  in  tho  AppalichianH.  How  in  h>ng  valleys  betwec'U  the 
chains,  and  are  dctlcctud  sometimes  to  the  east,  and  sumo- 
times  to  the  west,  after  passing  nearly  at  right  angles  through 
depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep  rents  in  the  moun- 
tains, as  at  Harper's  Ferry.in  Virginia,  where  tho  united  Po~ 
tumac  and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  must  nortliern  of  the  great 
rivers  Ixdonging  to  the  Appulaidiian  system,  to  the  Alata- 
raaha  of  (jruurgta,  we  fitul  a series  of  large  rivers  which, 
originating  within  the  Ap(>alacluan  system,  or  on  the  mar- 
gin of  its  eastern  barrier,  How  to  the  Atlantic.  The  line  of 
the  great  water-shed,  between  tbc  streams  that  run  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  those  that  How  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  rum 
from  the  sources  of  Sl  John's  River,  on  the  nortb-westcra 
limit  of  the  state  uf  Maine,  to  iIm  Point  of  Florida,  almost 
tbllowing  the  inUeetion  of  the  oiast,  but  the  mountaia 
system  crosses  that  line,  at  an  angle  of  about  3V.  The 
land  between  the  sea-ooast  and  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern 
of  Uw  Appalachian  chains,  is  of  very  unequtj  bimdlh ; at 
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the  Hu<)Mn  River,  the  AUantic  almost  trashes  the  base  of 
the  mountainH,  but  from  that  point  smUhwanl,  there  is  n 
prsflual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as 
it  is  calletl  bv  tho  American  poographers.  as  far  as  Cam 
Halteras,  in  t'lurth  Carolina,  and  from  that  point  to  tnc 
nxjuth  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly 
poraUct  to  the  mountains,  at  a distance  of  about  two  hun* 
dred  miles. 

Tl'o  wc-tem  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system  falls  by  a 
gentle  but  broken  descent  to  the  Mississippi ; it  is  upwanls 
of  I OUO  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  miles  in  width,  from 
t)io  river  t>i  the  base  of  the  muuntainb,  covering  an  area  of 
about  .300.000  sousire  miles,  unbroken  by  any  other  than 
gently  rising  hills,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its 
whole  surface.  Nowhere  can  the  wearing  cfiecu  of  rivers 
l>e  more  advantageously  studied,  for  their  channels  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  rents  and  dislocations  of 
the  gnmn<l,  the  strata  l>cing  usuiilly  hmizontol,  but  by  tho 
cmsiim  of  a stream.  The  bills  parallel  to  the  Appala* 
chian  svstem  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their  lower 
parts,  of  trur.sition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined 
licds,  which  are  covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-mea- 
sures and  superior  secondary  formations,  in  unconform- 
aide  and  hoH/ontal  stratification.  Hills,  separated  by  val- 
leys several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same  horison- 
tal  strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  titles  of  the 
vslley  being  recognisable;  it  seems,  therefore,  a legitimate 
crmciusion.  that  tho  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the 
valley,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  the  gap  could  have 
been  produced,  in  suck  circumstances,  except  by  the  scoop- 
ing out  of  water  noting  witli  great  force,  am!  for  a consider- 
able period.  Further  oltservation,  however,  should  be  made 
Wfore  any  positive  opinion  is  adopted  about  tlie  formation 
of  these  river  valleys. 

Ill  tho  northern  parts  of  the  Appalachian  system,  a eon- 
siderablo  tract  of  country  is  orcuped  by  primary  strata,  such 
as  gneis«>,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granular  limestone, 
associatc^l  with  granites,  serpentines,  and  traps,  under 
varittus  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the  strata. 
Oniuwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones, 
arc,  however,  more  abundant  in  this  inountainou.s  range 
than  the  primary  strata.  Grauirache  tlale  forms  the  western 
margin  of  the  primary  country  of  New  York  and  New 
Knglund.  and  also  of  the  great  bofly  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  of  tho  Catsbergs.  It  is  still  mon’  widely 
extended  in  tlio  north,  occupying  much  of  tlie  surface  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  tho  northern  parts  of  tho  state  of 
New  York,  and  Canada.  In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of 
Ponn:<ylvunja.  Mainland,  and  Virginia,  its  l>uds  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  prevailing  rcK.'ks, 
being,  however,  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
Transitinn  limettone  occurs  over  a great  extent  of  country 
along  the  north-western  side  of  tho  Allcghatiy  chain, 
nssociaUnl  with  the  grauwocke  slate,  but  generally  inferior  to 
it.  It  is  found  in  Vermont  alternating  with  gruuwacke 
slate,  and  is  se^varated  from  a sccondan'  limestone  in  the 
valley  of  I.Akc  Champlain  by  a red  sambuonc,  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  a range  of  hills  called  tho  Snake  Moun- 
tain. in  the  western  port  of  Ma^^sachusetts,  and  along  tho 
eastern  side  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  uimjii 
primary  clay-slate.  North-east  of  the  Hudson,  this  liine- 
atonc  nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of  country.  CriMs- 
ing  the  Hudson,  and  proi-eoding  south-west,  little  of  this 
liiQOBtone  is  seen  in  too  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it 
becomes  more  abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pcnnsvlvania,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  According  to 
Moclure.  it  extends  nearly  to  the  south-west  termination  of 
tho  mountains,  between  the  Alabama  and  Torabeekbe 
rivers.  It  contains  many  caves,  some  of  which  ore  of  grout 
extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  hones  of  various  animals 
have  Iwen  found.  Arenarfottt  and  conglomerate  grtiuu'orkex 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  ibrms  in  which  the  transition 
rocks  present  themselves,  but  what  proportion  of  these  are 
of  the  age  of  our  old  red  sandstone  lias  not  yet  been  made 
out.  A rod  sandstone  partially  rovers  the  low«r  levels  of 
the  primary  strata,  from  twelve  miles  south  of  Connecticut 
River  to  near  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  a range 
of  nearly  400  miles:  and, though  often  interrupted,  it  retains 
a remarkable  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly-inclined  beds,  prevail 
very  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains 
in  Pcniuylvaiua  and  Maryland.  Near  the  summit  of  the 


Alleghany  Mountains,  the  grauwacke  passes  into  a fed 
sandstone,  w hich  is  not  in  uiironformable  stratification,  but 
gradually  assumes  a horizontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a vast  deposit  of  coal,  associated 
with  sundsbmea  and  slates,  which  Ameriran  get^logists  have 
hitherto  describerl  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grau- 
wacko  series,  nie  coal  is  usually  termed  anlliracile  by 
them,  and  srHyms  to  bo  of  that  rjiiality  which  is  generally 
called  blind  coal  in  Britain,  and  of  which  many  beds  in  our 
regular  coal-measures  consist,  in  several  aituatiuns.  as  in 
the  South  Wales  Coal-basin.  The  great  Pennsylvanian 
coal-fields  are  situateil  in  the  valleys  of  tbe  Susquehanna. 
Lackawanna,  and  the  L,ehigh  am!  Schuylkill  rivers,  tho 
I two  last  being  afHuents  of  the  Delaware. 

Tlie  natural  beauties  of  those  valleys  seem  destined  at 
no  distant  period  to  be  impaired  by  block  smoking  heapa, 
such  as  those  which  in  our  own  country  ilisfigure  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  Tlie  coal-region  along 
tho  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  W’yoming,  and 
runs  up  into  the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna. 
It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  by  about  fivo 
miles  broad.  The  bods  of  coal  break  out  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices,  in  the  banka  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  occur  in 
several  alternations  with  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the 
coal  itself,  there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  be- 
longing to  the  fern  tribe  and  others.  From  the  dewription 
of  tltesv  by  Professor  Silliroan,  coupled  witli  tbe  fact  that 
balls  of  clay-ironstone  accompany  the  strata,  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  those  strata  belong,  as  it  has  been  said, 
to  an  earlier  geological  penod  than  tlic  regular  coal-mea- 
sures in  Europe. 

The  coal-region  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  chiefly  wrought 
at  a place  called  by  an  Indian  name,  Mauch  Chunk.  The 
coal  hero  also  forms  alternating  beds  with  sandstones  and 
slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the  summit  of  a mountain  1500 
feel  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a quarry  op«>n  to  the  day. 
The  bwls  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick, 
but  m some  places  they  swell  out  to  fifty -four  feet,  and  they 
ure  known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  toge- 
ther with  others  on  the  Schu}IkiU  River,  are  an  immense 
source  of  wcalUi  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
now  extensively  wruuubt,  and  the  coal  is  conveyetl  by  rail- 
roads to  the  bunks  of  tho  navigable  rivers.  Tlioy  will  have 
a poMcfful  influence  on  the  future  condition  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country* 
along  tlie  Atlantic  shore  for  many  ages.  Di‘posils  of  the 
same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  Khodo  Island,  and  in 
Worcc.-itor  County  in  the  state  of  Massai’hu!>ettH.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  regular  coal-mea^u^e8 
of  Kuru]ic,  is  found  in  several  plui'es  on  tbe  Atlantic  Slope. 
Alwut  ten  or  twelvo  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Maclure  says  that  there  is  such  a deposit,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  lung,  and  about  ten  miles  wi<Io;  it  is 
situated  in  an  oblong  iiasin,  having  u whitish  freestone  and 
slaty  clay  witli  vegetable  impressions  alternating  with  the 
coal.  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary  ro<‘ks. 
Bituminous  cotd  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  Oouuty,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  we.st  of  the  summit  of 
tho  Alloghanv,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
tho  coal-measures  appear,  and  doM-ending  into  the  valleys, 
the  transition  strata  again  emerge. 

Tlicre  arc.  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Apnalarhian 
system,  very  extensive  deiinxits  of  bituminous  coal;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  w hich  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  associated  with  ironstone,  as  in 
Stafibnlshire,  and,  from  very  similar  local  advantages,  a 
Birmingham  for  the  United  States  has  gnnvn  up  at  Pitts- 
burg. A mountain  group,  called  tho  Laurel  Kidgc.  lies 
lictween  Pittsburg  and  (he  Allcghanics,  and  is  w’paraud 
from  tlie  latter  by  a wide  valley.  Near  the  summit  of  (he 
mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale, 
alternating  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked. 
lliciKJ  coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  tlmn  the  summit  of 
tlie  AHeghankfs,  and  as  they  arc  horizouUd,  they  must  have 
been  raised  up  fnim  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion to  this  great  height : a circumstance  which  perhaps  seems 
to  indicate  rather  a gradual  upheaving  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  than  a sudden  and  violent  action.  The  coal-mines 
near  Pittsburg  are  opened  along  the  sules  of  the  hilU  at  an 
elevation  of  3*20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
strata  are  quite  horizontal.  This  coal-formation  is  believed 
to  be  of  great  extent,  indications  of  it  iiaving  been  observed 
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100  miles  above  Pittsburp;  but  it  is  not  very  probablu 
that  it  is  wninterruptedlv  continuous  over  so  jjreat  an 
extent. 

Natural  Rprinps,  cMr.-racly  rieh  in  salt,  arc  found  all 
alonp  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system:  and  from 
Onondapo,  in  New  York,  to  l./misiana,  wherever  the  earth 
has  been  pc*nctrated  to  any  consideruldo  depth,  salt  water 
has  been  found ; in  some  place*,  where  the  boring  was  from 
300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  upnith  st'  much  force. 
9s  to  rise  like  a fountain  «vcral  fi'ct  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Salt  works  arc  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondapo  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Natchitoches  in  l»uisiima,  an<l  the  quantity 
annually  made  is  immense.  In  the  valley*  of  the  Appala- 
chian system  there  is  a considerable  nund)er  and  variety  of 
mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resiHied  to  during  the  sum- 
mer months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  Slates.  Ther- 
mal springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alle- 
ghany range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  jwsscsses  so  many 
natural  advantage's  for  the  a<lvatioemcnl  of  civilized  society, 
as  the  country  Ixitween  the  Ap|ialachian  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi ; vast  stores  of  coal,  iron.  limestone,  and  salt ; 
the  land  intcrsericd  in  every  din*ction  with  im\  igablo  rivers, 
affording  the  utmost  facilities  for  the  construction  of  canals ; 
and  a direct  communication  by  water  with  the  sea.  It  can 
hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries,  to  be  covered 
with  llouriahing  towns  and  a dense  population. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Kun>p«>,  between  the  cool- 
mca.surc8  and  the  chalk,  seem  to  l>e  of  very  rare  occurrence 
all  along  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
there  is  a very  extensive  deposit  of  an  argillac(.>aus  marl, 
containing,  however,  but  a small  quantity  of  lime,  which, 
from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  both  by  Ame- 
rican and  French  geologists  to  bo  an  equivalent,  in  point  of 
age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from  38®  to  40®  3ti' 
N.  lat.  having  the  ocean  on  the  cast,  and  being  bounded  on 
the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of 
4000  souaro  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
level,  it  is  found  in  many  places  farther  south,  but  covered 
by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  a tract  of  low  country',  of  variable  breadth, 
extend-s  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not 
mean  flat,  for  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  interspersed  amid  widely-extended  plains.  Mr. 
Maclure,  and  tho  American  geologists  who  wrote  fifleen 
years  ago,  describeil  this  as  a vast  tract  of  alluvial  land ; but 
more  recent  invesligatwms.  especially  those  of  I>r.  Morton, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  have  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  a series  of  tertiary  denosils.  Three  distinct 
formations  have  been  made  out,  ana  have  been  called  by 
Mr.  Conrad  tho  Lower,  Middle,  and  Up|>er  Tertiary,  being 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  inchuling  distinct  species 
of  Cissil  shells.  TTic  Lower  contains  cliiclly  extinct  species, 
tho  Middle  a mixture  of  extinct  species  with  others  still 
inhabiting  the  ewsts  of  the  United  States;  tho  Up|>er  con- 
tains scarcely  anything  besides  tho  ri>mains  of  existing 
species.  Following  the  principle  of  siibdmsion  of  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell.  the  Lower  formution 
may  be  Eocene,  and  tho  Middle  formation  may  be  Miocene ; 
but  the  lytwer  may  also  belong  to  the  Miocene  pi’riod. 
TTie  question  turns  ujK>n  the  rfhtiive  projinrtinn*  of  recent 
and  extinct  aperies  among  the  f issil  shells  wntained  in  the 
beds.  Tlierc  wems  no  doubt  llmt  tho  Upper  formation 
belongs  to  the  Newer  Pliorcno  jK'riod.  Tlu'se  formations 
collectively,  acconling  to  Mr,  (‘onrad,  form  the  Atlantic 
margin  of  the  United  States,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  from  whence  they  skirt 
tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  waters  of  the  Missis.«ippi.  The 
lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  tho 
Atlantic  slope:  the  up}»cr  tertiary  extend*  to  the  snores  of 
the  ocean.  Tliis  l.ist  also  occupies  by  far  tho  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  extenihng  fn>m  100  to  150  miles  west 
from  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusion, 
os  has  iKion  obscrvcil  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  ('onrad’a  work  on  Teriiary  Shells,  that  the  ^-ast  portion 
of  the  American  continent  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  fmm  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
since  the  time  when  the  existing  specie*  of  mollusca  occu- 
via<l  the  adjoining  seas.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Conrad  that  on 


fresh-w.iter  lacustnne  formation*  have  yet  been  discovered 
among  the  tertiarv'  deposits  of  the  United  State*.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact ; but  a.s  the  space  is  vast  and  much  covered 
by  vegetation,  and  the  careful  and  competent  observers  of 
geolugiral  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  few,  we  are  per- 
haj*  hardly  enabled  bs  yet  to  *ay  positively  that  they  do 
not  exist.  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places 
occupy  the  surface ; they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by 
great  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium. 
In  these  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  ouadru- 
pc<ls,  such  as  the  ma*Uxlon  in  New  Jersey  andNortli  Caro- 
lina. the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extinct  s)iecics  of  tha 
elephant  in  several  places. 

Among  tho  unstratified  rocks,  granites,  sienites,  and  ser- 
pentines occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
detached  localities ; but  less  freiiuuntly  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  system. 

Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  place*, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  ut 
not  a trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  throivgliout  the  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  system. 

There  are  both  iron  and  load  mines,  but  the  produce  of 
neither  has  hitherto  been  very  consideruble.  Gold  ha*  been 
found  rather  abundantly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North  t'andina, 
according  to  Professor  Olmsted,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  state,  and  is  spread  over  n space  of  not  less  than  a thou- 
sand b(]uarc  miles.  The  prevailing  rook  is  a clay  slate, 
which  forms  a zone  more  than  twenty  miles  wide;  it  has 
interstratified  beds  of  siliceous  slate,  and  both  are  traversed 
by  quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  app<?ars 
to  exist,  but  almost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains 
and  detached  lumps  of  various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which 
covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  within  these  few  years, 
in  considerable  quantiiie*  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins 
in  the  rocks ; usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc  slate,  and 
mica  slate,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been 
found  in  Georgia  the  remains  of  works,  which  were  carried 
on  by  some  people  before  the  arrival  of  Eunipeans,  con- 
sisting of  a shah  and  excavations  in  a large  quarU  vein, 
with  part  of  a furnace,  and  some  tools. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
spread  over  and  around  the  Appalachian  system  of  moun- 
tains, reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far 
beyond  the  St.  Laurence  river,  and  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  spots  which  have  been  cleared  in  tliis 
ocean  of  trees  are  very  insignificant  when  compared  with 
its  vast  extent,  which  has  lieen  estimated  at  12.U00,Ol)o  of 
square  miles.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  several  speejet 
of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  orfour  species  of  maple, 
one  of  which,  the  sugar  maple,  is  extremely  valuable.  Tho 
liritxlendron.  a kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  as  to  be  called  the  pri<le  of  the  western 
forests.  The  great  Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  mi>st 
beautif\il  of  the  North  American  fon*st  tribes,  attaining  its 
greatest  magnitude  and  perfe<*lion  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  five  or  six 
feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and 
terminated  by  a dense  conical  top.  It  forms  a striking 
feature  in  the  forest  scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  Canada;  rising  by  nearly 
half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of  the  other  trees, 
and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a forest 
planted  upon  another  forest.  Descending  fnmi  the  Alle- 
glmnie*  into  the  valley  of  tho  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Laurel  Ridge  a change  in  llie  aspect  of  live  forest. 
The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  the  AVeymouth  pine, 
and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  coniferm.  is  exchanged 
for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  hroad-leavod  laurel,  tho 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia.  (Dariiy's  / i>ir  of  the  United 
Staiei ; various  Memoir*  in  SilJiman's  Journal  of  Scxenct  ; 
Maclure'*  Geolngt/  of  the  United  Hlateit.) 

APPALACHICO'LA,  a river  of  tho  Unitcil  States, 
which  rise*  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  flows  into  tho 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tlie  Appalachicola  consists  <»f  tw  o main 
branches,  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  river;  and  the  Chata- 
hoochc  itself  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Chestatce  and 
Chatahooche  proper.  Tho  Chestatee  rises  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Habersham  countv,  in  the  state  of  Gi*irgia  (35° 
N.  lat.),  and  in  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, at  oo  elevation  of  about  2000  feet.  Its  sources  are  near 
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those  of  the  Savannah,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
CooM,  which  is  an  aflluent  of  the  Alabama  river  (see  Ala- 
bama), and  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  great  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Cbestatee,  after  a course  of  100  miles, 
for  the  most  part  S.S.W.,  receives,  near  the  parallel  of  34® 
and  from  the  N.E.,  the  Upper  Chatahooche,  whose  course 
to  the  point  of  junction  U shorter  than  that  of  the  Chos- 
tatoe. 

At  their  junction,  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Chata- 
hooebe,  and  pursues  a general  southern  course  for  250 
miles,  to  about  30°  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  Flint  River.  This  river  system  presents  several  pecu- 
liarities. The  general  course  of  the  Chatahooche  proper, 
and  that  of  the  united  streams  for  a short  distance  licfuw  the 
point  of  junction,  is  about  S.W.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Chatahooche  proper  downwards,  at  a short  distance  from  its 
channel  and  to  the  cast  we  find  some  of  the  higher  affluents 
of  the  Savannah  and  all  the  head  waters  of  the  Alatamnha  r 
these  two  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a very  narrow  belt  of  high  land  divides  the  channel 
of  the  Chatahooche  proper  from  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
streams  just  mentioned.  From  Uie  junction  of  the  Chcstatcc 
and  Chatahooche  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint  River,  no  stream 
larger  than  an  inconsiderable  creek  joins  the  Chatahooche, 
which  has  a long  and  very  narrow  basin,  estimated  at  about 
320  miles  in  length,  with  a mean  breadth  of  35  miles,  and 
an  area  of  1 1,200  square  miles. 

The  Flint  River  rises  in  Georgia  (33®  .30'  N.  lat.),  and  as 
its  upper  waters  have  a direction  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Alatamaha.  it  appears,  for  about  a 
thinl  part  of  its  course,  doubtful  whether  its  waters  will  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  or  tho  Atlantic.  Its  general  direction  is 
S.,  and  then  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chatahooche ; its 
course  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  its  basin  is  nar- 
row. not  exceeding  40  miles  of  average  breadth. 

liie  united  streams  of  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  take 
the  name  of  Appalachirola,  and  run  S.  70  miles,  dividing 
into  several  channels  and  forming  a delta.  The  outlets  of 
this  stream  are  in  St.  George's  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  29°  46'  N.  lat.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  sin- 
gularly straight,  having  a general  southern  course  of  above 
400  miles ; it  runs  through  more  than  five  and  a half  degn'es 
of  latitude ; and  as  tho  elevation  of  tho  highest  parts  of  the 
river  is  2000  feet,  wc  have,  as  wo  advance  frt^m  the  mouth 
to  the  source,  all  the  variations  of  temperature  that  can 
arise  from  the  combined  effect  of  variation  of  latitude  and 
elevation  of  surfoce. 

Tho  Appalachicola  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  branches,  and  the  Chatahorx'he  is 
navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its  source.  Tlic  bed  of  the 
river  is  said  to  be  deep  and  capacious : the  tides  ascend 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  sea  and  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche.  (Darby's  Gfogra- 
p/aral  P'iewof  the  United  flairs.} 

APPARATUS  SCULl»TO'RIS.or  the  Sculptor's  Work- 
shop. a constellation  formed  by  Lacaillb.  It  is  situate<l  in 
that  region  of  tho  heavens  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
tho  large  star  Fomalhaut  or  a Piscis  Australis,  and  hanlly 
rises  aboN’e  the  borison  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  lioinuled 
by  Cetus  and  Aquarius  on  the  north,  Fornax  Chcmica  on 
the  east.  Piscis  Australis  on  the  west,  and  Plimnix  on  the 
south.  Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  follows- 
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APPA'RENT  (in  astronomy).  When  it  is  necessary  or 
convenient  to  reduce  an  observet!  phenomenon,  either  by 
clearing  it  of  the  effects  of  any  optical  delusion,  or  substi- 
tuting tor  it  the  phenomenon  which  would  have  been  obsen  ed 
at  some  more  commodious  station,  that  which  is  actually 
observed  is  called  the  apparent  phenomenon,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  results  from  correction  or  reduction,  which  is 


called  the  real  or  true  phenomenon.  Without  discussing 
the  propriety  of  these  names,  we  shall  give  a few  instances 
of  their  use.  Tho  apiMirenl  altitude  of  a star  requires  a 
correction  for  rkfractiov,  an  optical  delusion  which  makes 
the  star  a]>pear  a little  higher  than  it  would  do  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere.  The  obserred  (apparent)  place  of  a planet 
is  always  reduced  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  from  tho 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  true  place  [see  Pa- 
rallax]. The  same  correction  is  required  to  reduce  the 
apparent  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  to  the  true.  The  apparent 
or  aensible  hiwizon  is  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  circle 
actually  bounding  the  view  ; the  real  or  rational  horizon  is 
a plane  parallel  to  the  preceding,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  These  will  bo  sufficient  exemplifications  of 
the  use  of  the  word  ; which,  it  must  be  obscrvetl,  is  arbitrary, 
and,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent.  For  example,  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  a planet  is  the  angh  made  by  two  line.H 
drawn  to  the  eye  from  opposite  points  of  its  disk ; while  the 
true  diameter  is  a magnitude  of  a different  kind,  namely, 
the  tine  which  joins  tho  points  of  the  disk  aforesaid.  Never- 
theless, the  preceding  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon, 
reduced  to  the  centre  of  tne  earth,  would  be  called  the  true 
diameter  by  ustrunomers,  from  which  some  concision  might 
arise,  were  it  not  that  the  linear  diameter  very  seldom  enters 
into  the  computation. 

APPARENT  MAGNITUDE.  The  angle  under  which 
any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the  eye.  (See  Maomtpdb.] 

APPARENT  MOTION.  Tho  velocity  and  direction 
in  w'hich  a body  appears  to  move,  when  the  spectator  him- 
self is  in  motion,  without  being  conscious  of  it.  For  further 
detail  see  Motion. 

APPARITION.  The  mind  affects  the  body ; tho  body 
affects  the  mind,  and  some  insight  may  be  obtained  into 
tlic  disonicred  states  of  the  mind,  by  considering  the  phy- 
sical conditions  which  are  necessary  to  sound  thought. 

It  is  not  true,  as  i-s  commonly  supposed,  that  we  see  with 
the  eye.  and  hear  w ith  tho  ear,  and  taste  with  the  tongue. 
The  true  scat  of  these  sensations  U the  brain,  and  Uie  eye, 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  are  organs  adapted  to  receive  impressions 
from  external  objects,  which  impressions  are  transmitted 
from  the  organs  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  tho  brain, 
where  they  becomu  sensations.  When  an  object  is  presented 
to  an  organ  of  sense,  it  produces  a change  m the  ner>'es  of 
that  organ.  This  change  is  conveyed  by  tho  nerves  to  the 
brain  ,*  a corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in  the  brain, 
and  through  the  brain  in  the  mind  ; and  it  is  this  change 
in  the  mind  which  is  expressed  hy  the  term  sensation. 
Ideas  on  the  contrary  arc  copies  of  sensations,  renovations 
of  prior  feelings,  in  general  differing  from  sensations  in 
being  less  intense. 

The  functions  of  tho  brain,  then,  ore  sensation,  and,  if 
the  analogous  term  be  allowed,  ideation,  together  with  the 
action  and  re-action  of  these  two  states  on  each  other,  known 
under  the  name  of  intellectual  operation.  The  main  in- 
strument by  which  intellectual  operation  is  carried  on  is 
what  is  termed  association.  It  is  a property  of  the  mind  to 
combine  and  unite  the  sensations  and  ideas  it  receives  in 
such  a manner,  that,  after  this  combination  or  union  has 
been  once  formed,  if  any  one  of  the.ne  sensations  and  ideas 
be  revived,  the  single  sensation  or  idea  so  revived  wnll  im- 
mediately call  up  to  view  all  the  sensations  and  ideas  that 
hail  previously  been  connected  with  it;  and  this  power  of 
nssociatton,  as  long  as  its  action  is  sound,  is  observed  to 
operate  in  a uniform  and  determinate  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, when  sound,  association  excites  ideas  in  a certain 
order,  genemlly  in  the  order  of  sensation.  Thus,  if  the 
sensations  ABC  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the 
nnler  of  these  letters,  B will  re-excite  not  A,  but  C.  Asso- 
ciation, when  sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  tho  succession 
of  the  (rains  of  ideas  pass  beyond  a certain  point,  instead  of 
distinct,  there  is  confused  thought.  Association,  when 
sound,  operates  by  oxciting  ideas  with  a certain  degree  of 
vivacity.  Sensation  is  not  produc«l,  unless  the  external 
object  be  applied  to  the  organ  of  sense  with  a certain  degree 
of  force ; while,  if  propelled  against  it  with  too  great  an  im- 
petus, instead  of  specific  sensation,  it  excites  only  pain.  In 
like  manner,  unless  the  trains  of  ideas  recalled  by  association 
possess  a certain  degree  of  vivacity,  they  present  to  the 
miml  an  indistinct  assemblage  of  Images  ; if.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ore  too  vivid,  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
forming  the  elements  of  sound  thought. 
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In  order  tb»t  the  brun  may  earry  on  these  eporations, 
that  is,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves  from  tho  or^pms  of  sense,  in  order  that 
it  may  convert  these  impressions  into  sensations,  and  in 
ortler  that  it  may  dulr  combine  and  revive  them,  it  must  \k 
in  a sound  state.  Ilie  chief  airenls  which  maintain  the 
brain  in  a sound  state  are  its  organic  nerves,  and  its  circu- 
lating vessels.  Like  every  other  organ,  the  brain  is  main- 
taiiuA  in  a healthy  conation  by  the  organic  process  of 
nutrition,  over  which  the  svstem  of  nerves  terravnl  organic 
[see  Nkrvk]  preside.  If  tfiese  organic  nerves  become  dis- 
ordered disease  may  take  place  in  the  sulwtanre  of  the 
brain,  and  this  disease  mav  assume  a variety  of  forms  Cir 
too  great  V>  be  enuracratcil  here,  the  slightest  of  which  may 
be  inmmpatible  with  the  production  nf  sound  thought.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tlow  of  bloial  through  its  circulating 
vessels  be  deranged,  the  pna-ess  of  thought  may  be  equally 
disonlered.  Stop  the  rtow  «>f  WikkI  to  the  brain  altogether, 
iti:<ensibility  will  follow  instantly;  fainting  will  supervene, 
and  this  state  will  l>e  quickly  succcciled  by  death,  unless 
the  vital  current  Itc  re-ailrailted.  (Quicken  the  circulation 
beyond  a certain  pidnl,  insensibilitv  equally  follows;  and, 
though  tho  uretoruatural  velocity  of^  the  circulation  should 
atop  short  of  inducing  insensibility,  it  may  yet  disturb  tho 
ordinary  process  of  thought  in  an  indnite  variety  of  modes. 

Now  tnerc  is  scarcely  a single  disease  which  is  not 
capable  of  disturbing,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  brain  ; but  the  malailies  which 
most  commonly  and  remarkably  disturb  the  functions  of 
theso  nerves  arc  certain  di-seau's  of  thu  alxlominal  viscera, 
particularly  of  the  nlimentaiy  canal,  and  more  especially  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the  stomach ; certniii  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  of  tho  mesenteric  glanils,  and  nf  the  urinary 
and  reproductive  organs.  In  like  maiimT  excitalicm  or  de- 
pression of  tho  action  of  the  bloMl-ve’oicl#  of  tho  bmin. 
iH'yond  a certain  point,  uniformly  disorders  son«ation  and  all 
the  mental  operations.  Striking  illustrations  of  both  are 
affortled  by  the  eflToct  of  many  physh’al  agents,  as  well  as  of 
natural  diseases.  Of  the  first,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  aOVml,  an  example.  When  nitrius  oxide 
is  received  into  the  lungs,  the  pulse  is  increasMtd  in  strength, 
fulness,  and  velocity.  A corresponding  change  takes  place 
in  the  mental  impressions.  Sensation  becomes  more  vivid; 
the  sensibility  to  touch  increases : luminous  points  dazzle 
the  eye ; the  hearing  is  more  wiitc  ; recollcrtions,  generally 
of  a pleasing  nature,  and  of  unromuion  inum.sity,  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mind.  One  individual  compan*»  bis 
feelings,  under  tho  influence  of  this  gas,  to  those  which  he 
experiences  when  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upon  the 
stage;  another  likens  them  to  the  emotions  he  felt  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  heard  seven  hundred  in- 
struments playing  at  one  time. 

‘ After  my  return  from  a long  journey,'  saj*s  Sir  Hum- 
phry I>avy,  ‘being  fatigued,  I respired  nine  quaks  of  nitrous 
oxide,  having  l>een  thirty-three  nays  without  breathing  any. 
After  the  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I gradually  Iwgan 
to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things,  and  a vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed 
through  my  mind,  so  that  I called  out  What  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas !"  ' On  another  occasion,  after  having 
been  encloserl  in  an  air-tight  breathing  box,  of  the  capacity 
of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a half,  in  which  he  bofame  habituated 
to  the  excitement  of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  having  Iwen  in  this  place  of  confinement 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a quantity 
than  eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  cxiwrimentalist  snys, 
The  moment  after  1 came  out  of  the  Ikix  I began  to  resjare 
twenty  quarts  nf  unraingU>fl  nitrous  oxide.  A thrilling,  ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  almo^t  imme- 
diately produced.  I felt  a sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  every  limb : my  visible  impressions 
were  dazzling,  and  apparently  magnifie<l.  I heard  dis- 
tinctly every  sound  in  the  nwm,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable  sensation 
increased.  I lost  all  connexion  with  exlemal  things ; trains 
of  vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  were  connected  with  words  in  such  a manner  as  to  pio- 
duce  sensations  perfectly  novel.  I existed  in  a world  of 
newly-connected  and  newly-inodifiefl  ideas.  W’hen  1 was 
■vrakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
who  took  Uio  bag  from  my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride 
were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  tho  iiersons 


about  me.  My  emotions  were  entbusiastie  and  stthlime , 
and  for  a moment  I walkixi  round  the  room  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I reooverod  my  former 
state  of  mind,  I felt  an  inclination  to  communicati)  the  dis- 
coveries 1 had  made  during  the  experiment.  I endeavoured 
to  recall  the  ideas— they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.  One 
rocoUection  of  terrors,  however,  presented  itself,  and  witli 
the  roost  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  1 exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  “Nothing  exists  but  thoughts:  tho  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  !'* ' 

From  this  interesting  experiment,  it  appears  that  in  enn- 
sequence  of  an  extraonlinarj  impression  upon  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  and  the  circulating  ves- 
sels, I . sensations  were  increased  in  intensity ; 2.  ideas  were 
increased  in  vividness:  3.  in  consi^ucnce  of  this  change  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  sensation  and  ideation,  all  connexion 
with  cxtenial  things  was  lust — a world  of  newly-eonnericd 
and  newly-modified  idcox  aroi»c ; 4.  emotions  were  producetl 
corresponding  in  intensity  to  thu  acuteness  of  sensation  and 
the  vividness  of  ideas.  * My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
sublime.  I exclaimed,  “Nothing exists  but  thoughts;  tho 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  I"  ' 

The  inhalation  of  malaria,  the  poison  which  produces 
fever,  affords  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  sensation,  anci  of  all  the  sulisequent  operations  of 
tho  mind,  by  » cau.se  affecting  the  nerves  ami  lilood-vexwls 
of  the  brain.  Febrile  miasma  is  a depressing,  nitrous  oxide 
a stimulating,  agent ; the  effect  of  the  former  on  the  brain 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  ami,  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  into  the  lungs  the  febrile  miasma,  the 
pulse  becomes  oppressed  and  weak ; languor  and  la.ssiUido 
pervade  the  limbs : the  countenance  beccunes  pale,  tin?  sur- 
face cold;  licndnche,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  votinlinf^ 
supervene,  while  the  roiml  if  fiwble,  dull,  (lcjpetc<l,  incapiiMe 
of  the  effort  of  nttimtion,  and  utterly  unable  to  control  or 
even  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing  images 
which  terrifS'  the  imagination.  ‘ .Some  circumstarn'eii  had 
occurreil,*  says  a physician  who  carefully  oIwcmHl  the  phe- 
nomena which  attended  the  progre'sive  derangement  of  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  fever,  ' to  render  me 
anxious  and  dispirited  ; of  thc'se  I took  an  exaggerated  and 
gloomy  view.  I had  Iwcn  studving  during  several  montha 
with  unusual  severity.  One  ^ay  in  the  cold  weather  of 
January,  after  having  l>een  occupied  many  hours  in  tho 
practical  duties  of  my  profession.  I returned  home  fatigued. 
Great  as  was  ray  bodily  exhaustion,  the  depression  of  my 
mind  was  still  more  remarkable.  My  head  ached.  un<l 
unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  professional  engagement, 
I lay  on  the  aotu  and  attempteil  to  read,  chance  havini? 
thrown  in  my  way  the  American  novel  called  the  Water 
Witch.  1 became  interested  in  the  storv',  but  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  my  head  increasing,  1 requested  a friend  to 
read  to  me.  my  own  eye  continually  w andering  from  tho 
page.  The  progress  of  the  fever  w as  rapid ; its  chief  force 
fell  upon  the  organ  that  hail  TaKin  recently  uvcr-excited,  the 
brain ; and  delirium  came  on  early,  and  siwnewhat  suddenly. 
Immediately  before  I became  det  iiletlly  delirious,  I receiv^ 
an  invitation  to  the  soirees  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Sticiely.  The  friend  I asked  to 
return  an  answer  expressive  of  my  regret  that  I should  be 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  used,  as  I conceived, 
an  expression  not  strictly  correct ; this  verbal  inaccuracy,  I 
thought,  was  construed  into  wilful  falsehood;  the  matter 
w*as  brought  before  this  assembluge  of  learned  men.  who 
unanimou-sly  declared  that  it  ought  to  exclude  me  from  the 
society  of  honourable  men,  and  that  I should  no  more  be 
admitted  amongst  tliem.  This  announcement  was  bntugbt 
mo  from  the  poI.'icQ,  accompanied  with  martial  music,  hut  of 
a more  solemn  and  impressive  kind  than  I had  ever  lieanl 
before,  in  which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  bells,  soft, 
and  as  if  of  silver  tone.  Remonstrance  was  vain  : thu  de- 
cision, of  which  I Kucceodetl  in  obtaining  a nKumsiduration, 
was  confirmed ; this  confirmation  was  brought  mu  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  announcement,  accompanieil  with 
tho  name  kind  of  music,  only  still  more  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. I saw  no  perron  forming  the  band  of  musicians, 
but  occasionally  I heard  very  distinctly  their  measured  step. 
I now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost  being : and  the 
nppreliension  that  every  ono  about  me  hat4)d  and  sought 
<H>casioD  to  destroy  roe,  took  potsession  of  my  mind.  My 
pUyaiciaiUi  my  uuraes,  my  dearest  friends,  were  in  leagtta 
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with  a tnalisnant  apirit,  which  osmimod  the  shape  of  the 
demon  of  (iie  M'uler  ff'tteh.  By  an  object  of  my  tender 
affection,  who  wu  anxiously  watchine  over  me,  but  in  whom 
I now  ROW  only  the  wilUn;;  aecnt  of  the  demon,  I was  bc- 
traye<l,  and  through  this  treachery  the  malignant  spirit 
obtained  entire  possession  of  mo.  No  sooner  was  1 in  the 
power  of  the  demon  than  she  began  to  suggest  to  me  the 
oummission  of  crimes  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and  at  last 
there  fixe<l  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  1 hod  really 
been  guilty  of  the  crimes,  by  the  vmd  picture  of  which  ray 
iinagin.itiou  had  liccn  disturbed.  I mss  over  the  hurricanes 
ainl  Htorms  I encountered,  e\’idently  suggested  by  the  de> 
scriptions  in  the  novel  1 hod  just  been  reading : on  the  sud> 
den  subsidence  of  these  1 thought  I stood  before  an  invisible 
tribunal.  I felt  a s«^icmn  consciousness  that  an  alUsceing 
•ye  was  on  me  ; while  there  w-as  visible  to  me  only  a portion 
of  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  very  obscurely  the 
shadow  of  my  malignant  occuser.  Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  my  charge,  but  the  actual  events  of  my  life,  even  the 
events  of  chiblhood  and  youth,  long  forgotten,  were  now 
calltMl  up  before  jno  with  extraordinary  vividness ; all  the 
circumstances  of  place,  person,  dress,  language,  and  otti- 
tuflc,  such  a*  had  actually  occomponied  them,  being  revived. 
Of  each  of  these  events  I was  compelled  to  give  a true 
account,  an  invisible  hand  recording  every  syllable  that  fell 
from  my  lip,  and  a secret  power  obliging  roc  to  utter  the 
worfls  which  expressed  the  exact  truth.  During  this  ordeal 
I SAW  the  (Muntenanoes  of  dear  friends,  and  of  secret  and 
open  eneinii's,  those  that  hail  long  been  dead,  as  well  as 
tbosc  that  were  still  living;  the  former  cheering  me  by  their 
attitudes  and  wonls.  the  latter  scowling  upon  me  and 
assuming  menacing  postures,  but  uttering  no  sound.  And 
now  again  I felt  myself  under  the  p<iwcr  of  the  demon,  by 
whose  uncontrollable  agency  I was  compelled  to  accuse  my- 
self of  the  crimes  of  her  own  suggesting;  and  while  suffer- 
ing the  bitter  anguish  of  self-reproach,  and  expecting  some 
fearful  punisliment,  I again  saw  my  dearest  friends,  with 
their  innocent  and  happy  countenances,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations with  which  a.ssociations  of  a highly  plcasurablo 
nature  had  Ikji-ii  formi'^l  in  my  mind,  but  whom  I could  not 
make  sensible  of  my  pnrsenev,  and  with  whom  I was  doomed 
to  hold  affectionate  intercourse  no  more.  After  this  I have 
no  ixMnembranco  uf  anything  that  passed,  until  conscious  of 
tho  return  of  some  obscure  and  vague  recollections.  I had 
the  impression  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  mo  ; but  I 
felt  as  if  a soft  and  refreshing  breeze  were  blowing  gently 
upon  rao;  and  sixm  I found  myself  in  avast  ocean,  in  a 
beautifully-constructed  vessel,  with  a fresh  and  invigorating 
breeze,  sailing  rapidly  along  a coast  presenting  the  most  | 
magnificent  and  lovely  scenery;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
entcre<l  gallantly  a port  unknown  to  me,  but  Ute  strand  w:is 
crowded  with  human  beings  with  happy  fat?e«,  and  still 
happier  voices.  1 had  returned  from  a long  voyage,  but  I 
coubl  not  make  out  where  I had  been.  1 felt  hungry  and 
fatigunl ; and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I recognized  the  indi- 
viiiuals  of  my  family,  after  having  been  violently  delirious 
upward.^  of  a fortnight,  during  tho  last  three  days  of  which 
time  I lay  in  a state  of  total  insensibility,  my  physicians  and 
friends  expecting  eve^  moment  to  bo  the  last.* 

Whoever  will  consider  carefully  the  mental  phenomena 
produced  by  tho  different  and  opposite  conditions  of  the 
brain  in  these  two  instructive  cases,  tho  one  produco<l  by 
the  operation  of  a physical  agent,  the  other  arising  under 
the  intluenco  of  disease,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  origin  of  spectral  illusions,  either  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  arc  illusions,  or  with  a temporary  or  perma- 
nent perauosion  that  they  are  real  existences,  and  whether 
arising  from  external  or  internal  causes,  or  both  com- 
bined. 

The  case  of  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Berlin. 
aff»nls  a curious  illustration  of  the  long  continuance  of  vivid 
spectral  illuMons,  without  tlio  slightest  belief  of  tho  real 
fxistenoe  of  tlie  anparitions.  ' In  a state  of  mind  completely 
wmnd,  and  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calm- 
ness,' says  this  remarkable  man,  ‘ I saw,  for  nearly  two 
njonihs,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a vast  number 
of  human  and  other  forms,  and  oven  hoard  their  voices. 

* My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  tho  morning,  in  order  to  console  roc,  but  1 w*as  too 
much  agitated  oy  a scries  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
powerfully  affects  my  moral  feeling,  to  bo  capable  of  at- 
tending to  them.  On  a sudden,  I |>erceivod,  al  about  tlic 
autanco  of  ten  staps,  a form  like  that  of  a deoooMd  person. 


I pointed  at  it,  aaking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ? It  was 
but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything;  mv  question, 
therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  immediately  sent 
for  a physician.  The  phantom  continued  about  eight  mi- 
nutes. I grow  at  len(^  more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half 
an  hour.  The  physician  ascribed  tho  apparition  to  a violent 
mental  emotion,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return ; but 
the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disor- 
dered my  nerves,  and  produced  further  consequences  which 
deserve  a minute  description. 

* At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I had  seen  in  the 
morning.  re-ap|>oared.  I was  by  myself  when  this  happened, 
and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's 
apartment,  but  there  likewise  1 was  persecuted  by  the  appa- 
rition, which,  however,  at  intervals  disappeared,  and  always 
presented  itself  in  a standing  posture.  About  six  o'clock 
there  appeared  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  uo 
connexion  with  the  first.  After  the  first  day,  the  form  of 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  was 
supplied  with  many  other  phantasms,  sometimes  represent- 
ing acquaintnuces,  but  mostly  strangers:  those  whom  I 
knew  wore  rumposed  of  living  and  deceased  persona,  but  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  I observ  ed 
the  persons  with  whom  I daily  cmivcrsM  did  not  appear  as 
phantasms,  these  representing  chielly  persons  who  lived  at 
some  distance  from  mo. 

* These  uhantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
times,  ami  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  1 was  by 
myself,  and  when  1 was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as* at  night,  and  in  my  own  hoiL«c  as  well  as  abroad:  they 
were,  however,  less  ftequent  w hen  1 was  in  tho  house  of  a 
friend,  and  nirclv  appenretl  to  mo  in  the  street.  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  tfuNc  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  lliore  woro  instances  when  1 beheld  them 
with  my  eyes  closed;  yet,  alien  they  disappeared  on  such 
occasion*,  thov  gcneniU'y  rclumwl  wfien  1 opened  my  eye*. 
I conversed  sometimes  wiili  my  physician  and  my  wife  of 
the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me:  they 
appeared  more  fttHjuently  walking  than  at  test,  nor  were 
thev  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did  not  come  for 
some  time,  hut  always  re-appeared  for  a longer  or  a shorter 
period,  either  singly  or  in  compam' ; the  latter,  however, 
being  roost  frequently  tho  case.  1*  generally  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  hut  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a market  place, 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd;  at  timua, 
however,  they  set'med  to  be  transacting  business  with  each 
other.  I also  several  times  saw  people  on  horseback,  dugs, 
and  birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  mu  in  their 
natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  iliffereiit 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  part*,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  tlio 
colours  secmcil  somewhat  poler  than  in  real  nature.  None 
of  the  figures  appeared  particularly  terrihle,  comical,  or  dis- 
gusting, most  of  them  being  of  an  indiffuiont  bhape,  and 
some  presenting  a pleasing  aspect. 

‘The  longer  those  phantasms  continued  to  visit  lao,  the 
more  frequently  did  they  return ; while  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had 
first  appcarc<l.  I also  began  to  hear  them  talk  ; these  phan- 
tasms sometimes  converscHl  among  themselves,  but  more 
frequently  addressetl  their  discourse  to  me ; their  speeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  limes  there  appeared  to  roc  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  oflioth  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my 
grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  sulisidcd  ; their  consolatory 
speeches  were  in  general  addres-sed  to  me  when  I was  alone. 
Sometimes,  however,  I was  accosted  by  these  consoling 
friends  while  I was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  while  real  persons  were  sneaking  to  me.' 

Of  tho  natural  constitution  of  hi*  mind,  Nicolai  states, 

• My  imagination  possesses  in  general  a £rmt/anlily  in 
jrictunng.  I have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind  a 
number  of  plans  for  noveU  and  plays,  though  1 have  com- 
mitted very  few  of  them  to  paper,  because  1 was  less  solici- 
tous to  execute  than  to  invent.  I have  generally  arranged 
these  outlines  when  In  a cheerful  state  of  mind  I havo 
taken  a solitary  walk,  or  when  travelling  I have  sat  in  my 
carriage,  and  could  only  find  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantly,  and  even  now,  do  the  different 
persons  whom  I imagine  in  the  foundation  of  such  a plot 
present  themselvee  to  me  w the  moetUvely  anrf  distinct  tiuw 
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ner,  their  Jlffure.  tMr  featuree,  their  manner,  their  drest, 
and  their  rnmplexion,  are  all  visible  to  my  fancy.  As  long 
SA  1 me<litate  on  a fixed  plan,  and  afterwards  carry  it  into 
effect,  even  when  I am  interrupted  and  when  I must  begin 
it  again  at  different  times,  all  the  acting  fK'nwns  continue 
pretent  in  the  very  tame  form  in  which  my  imagination  at 
first  produced  tliem.  I find  myself  frequently  in  a state 
iK'tu  ecn  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  a numlxir  of  pictures 
of  every  dew;ription,  often  of  the  strangest  formn.  show  ihein- 
selves,  change,  and  vanish.  In  the  year  177H,  I was  attlicted 
with  a bilious  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom,  bec^ame 
s<i  high  as  to  pro<luce  delirium.  Every  day.  towards  even- 
ing, the  fever  came  on,  and  if  1 happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at 
that  time,  I could  perceive  that  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was 
beginning,  even  before  the  sensation  of  cold  was  obsiervablo. 
Tilts  I knew  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  culourwl  pictures, 
oficss  than  half  their  natural  sire,  which  looked  as  in 
frames.  They  wore  a sot  of  landscapes,  composed  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects.  If  1 kept  my  eyes  shut,  every  mi- 
nute Mime  alteration  took  place  in  the  representation.  Some 
figures  vanished  and  others  appeared.  But  if  I opened  my 
eyes,  all  was  gone  ; if  I shut  them  again.  1 had  a different 
Iands4*ape.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I sometimes  opened 
and  shut  my  eyes  every  second,  for  the  puriKwe  of  observa- 
tion. and  every  time  a different  picture  appeared,  replete 
with  various  objects,  which  had  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  those  that  appeared  before.  These  pictures  presented 
themselves  without  interruption  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  of 
the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  aa  soon  as  I liegan 
to  grow  warm  : and  when  I was  perfectly  so.  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more 
pictures  appeared ; but  if  on  the  next  day  1 could  again 
•ee  pictures  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  it  was  a certain  sign 
that  the  cold  lit  was  coming  on.' 

This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  spectral  illusion  mani- 
festly arising  from  a physical  cause,  in  a person  of  a philoso- 
phical turn  of  mind,  able  to  refer  the  illusions  to  their  real 
■ource,  and  therefore  to  maintain  his  consciousness  of  their 
tnio  nature.  It  was  otherwise  with  John  Beaumont,  the  author 
of  a Treatise  on  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  who  was  a man  of 
hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  who,  while  labouring  under 
this  bodily  disease,  saw  hundreds  of  imaginary  men  and  wo- 
men about  him.  and  in  whose  real  existence  he  came  to  be  a 
firm  believer.  Among  the  spirits  that  visited  him,  tlicre 
were  two  who  became  his  constant  attendants,  and  who 
called  each  other  by  thotr  names : several  spirits  would  offen 
call  at  his  chamber,  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer,  they 
did.  One  spirit,  which  came  for  several  niglit.H  together, 
and  rung  a little  bell  in  his  car,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Ariel,  The  two  spirits  that  constantly  attended  him  were 
ladies  of  a brown  complexion,  about  three  feet  in  stature ; 
they  bad  both  block  louse  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a black 
tash  about  the  middle;  and  within  the  net-work  appeared 
a gown  of  a golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a light  striking 
through  it  ‘ These  women  told  me  they  would  kill  mo  if 
1 told  any  person  in  the  house  of  their  being  there,  which 
put  me  in  some  constonialion.  and  I made  a sen'ant  sit  up 
with  me  four  nights  in  iny  chamber,  before  a fire,  it  being 
in  the  Christmas  liolulays;  telling  no  ]>crson  of  ihcir  being 
there.  One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  by  me  every  night ; and  told  me,  if  I slept, 
the  spirits  would  kill  me,  which  kept  me  waking  for  three 
nights.  In  the  mean  time,  a near  relation  of  mine  went 
(though  xtnknown  to  me)  to  a physician,  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, desiring  him  to  proscribe  me  somewhat  for  sleeping, 
w’liich  he  did,  and  a sleeping  potion  was  brought  me,  but  I 
set  it  by,  being  vcp'  desirous  and  inclined  to  ^eep  without 
it.  The  fourth  night,  I could  hardly  forbear  sleeping,  but 
the  snirit,  lying  on  the  bed  by  me,  told  me  again.  I should 
be  killed  if  I slept ; whereupon  I rose,  and  sat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  in  a while  returned  to  my  bed ; and  so  I did  a 
third  time,  but  was  still  threatened  as  before  ; whereupon,  I 
pew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spirits,  what  they  would 
have?— i<jid  them  I had  done  the  part  of  a Christian,  in 
humbling  myself  to  (Sod,  and  feoroa  them  not ; at.d  rose 
from  my  bed,  took  a cane,  and  knocked  at  the  roiling  of  my 
chamber;  a near  relation  of  mine,  lying  then  over  me,  who 
presently  rose  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  to  whom  I laid,  vou  have  seen  me  disturbed 
these  four  days  past,  and  ibai' I have  not  slept- the  occa- 
•ion  of  it  was,  that  five  spirits,  which  are  now  in  the  room 
with  me,  have  threatened  to  kiU  me  if  1 told  any  person  of 


their  being  here,  or  if  I slept ; but  I am  not  able  to  forbear 
sleeping  lon^r,  and  acquaint  you  with  it,  and  now  stand 
in  defiance  of  Uicm  : and  tiius  I exerted  myself  about  them ; 
and.  notwithstanding  their  continued  threats,  I slept  very 
well  the  next  night,  and  continued  so  to  do,  though  (hey 
continued  with  me  above  three  months,  day  and  night.' 

We  have  seen  that  some  minds  have  a strong  natural 
tendency  to  form  vivid  pictorial  images  of  everv  thing  tliat 
interests  them ; in  others,  there  is  a like  tendency  to  the 
intense  renovation  of  past  impressions.  * I remem^r,'  says 
Dr.  Ferriar,  * that,  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  ever  I hsui 
been  viewing  any  interesting  object  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  such  as  a romantic  ruin,  a fine  seat,  or  a review  of  a 
body  of  troops,  as  soon  as  evening  como  on,  if  I had  occ.a&iuQ 
to  go  into  a dark  room,  the  whole  scene  was  brought  before 
my  eyes  with  a brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  possessecl  m 
daylight,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes.  I have 
no  doubt  that  dismal  and  frightful  images  have  been  often 
presented  to  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  after  scenes  of 
domestic  affliction  or  public  horror.'  Certain  states  of  (he 
body,  and  certain  afi'ections  of  the  mind,  powerfully  predis- 
pose to  the  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions,  however 
those  impressions  have  been  iiiauced,  and  whatever  their 
nature,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  tlie  renovation  being 
often  some  external  object  acting  upon  the  senses  or  upon 
the  imagination  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  iilu- 
siuii.  A largo  class  of  spectral  illusions  ore  referable  to  (hw 
head,  of  which  the  follow  ing  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
A gentleman  was  benighted,  while  travelling  alone,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  w as  compelled 
to  ask  snelter  for  the  evening  at  a small  lonely  hut.  When 
h«  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady 
sened,  with  mysterious  reluctance,  that  he  would  fiiul  the 
window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  down  to  enlarge  tlie  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a pedlar,  wno  had 
lodged  in  the  room  a short  time  before,  luul  committed 
suicide,  and  was  found  banging  behind  the  door  in  the 
morning.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  counlrv,  it 
waa  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  through  the  door 
of  the  house : and  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was 
impossible,  without  removing  part  of  the  w all.  Some  hints 
were  dropped  that  the  room  liad  been  subsequently  haunt4?d 
by  the  pMr  man  s spirit.  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  properly 
prepared  against  intrusion  of  any  kind,  by  the  bed-side  and 
retirod  to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 
He  was  visited  in  a dream  by  a frightful  apparition,  and. 
awaking  in  agnnv,  found  himK’lf  silting  up  in  bed,  with,  a 
pistol  grasjicd  in  his  right  hand.  On  casting  a fearfui  ginnee 
round  the  room,  he  discovered  by  the  moonlight  a corpse 
dressed  in  a shroud,  reared  erect  against  the  wall  close  by 
the  window.  "With  much  difficulty  he  summoned  up  reso- 
lution to  approach  Ihc  dismal  object,  the  features  of  whidi, 
and  the  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  perceived 
distinctly.  Ho  passc<l  one  hand  over  it,  felt  nothing,  and 
stagger^  back  to  bed.  After  a k>ng  intcnal,  and  mucli 
reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigation,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  the  object  of  his  terror  was  pro- 
duced by  the  moonbeams,  forming  a lung,  bright  inuige, 
through  the  broken  window',  on  which  bis  fancy  impressed 
by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  the 
lineaments  of  a body  prepared  for  interment.  Powerful 
associations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  re- 
collecteil  images  with  uncommon  force  and  effect. 

The  peculiarity  of  constitution  expressed  by  the  term  pre- 
disposition, whether  corporeal  or  mental,  is  not  only  doe})lr 
implicated  in  the  production  of  a general  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  these  phantoms,  but  it  often  determines  even 
the  specific  character  which  each  assumes.  Since  the  pro 
disposition  varies  in  each  individual,  the  same  morbid  cause 
may  conjure  up  images  the  most  diversified.  The  inhala- 
tion of  nitrous  oxide  commonly  excites  vivid  images  of  a 
pleasing  nature,  accompanied  with  grateful  sensations  , 
but  in  some  cases  it  presents  to  the  imagination  frightful 
pictures,  and  produces  on  the  system  painful  efTocls ; and. 
for  the  same  reason,  the  morbid  cause,  whatever  it  be,  w hirh 
gives  rise  to  spectral  illusions,  may  in  one  excite  foolhing 
and  delightful  visions,  and  in  bnothcr  hideous  and  appal- 
ling spectres.  The  daughter  ol  Sir  Charles  Lee  * saw,  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a little 
woman  between  her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her 
she  was  her  (det'cascd)  mother ; that  she  was  happy,  and 
by  twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  sho  should  be  with  her 
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Whereupon  she  knoekod  up  her  maul,  ra)le<l  for  herelothw, 
arid  when  she  was  dres-sod  she  went  into  her  clo«ct,  and 
came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and  then  brought  with  her  a 
letter,  scaled,  to  her  father;  brought  it  to  her  nunb  the 
Lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired, 
that  as  soon  as  sho  was  dead  it  might  be  sent  to  him.  She 
desired  that  tho  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers  ; 
and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and 
psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a chair  without  armi,  and 
played  and  sang  so  melodiously  and  admirably,  that  her 
music-master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sal  herself  down  in  a 
great  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a strong  breathing  nr 
two,  immediately  expired.’  In  this  case,  a spectral  illusion 
occurring  in  a tender  and  susceptible  frame,  produced  such 
a powerful  impression  upon  the  imagination,  as  absolutely 
to  destroy  life.  Tho  contrast  to  this  is  the  case  of  the  stunly 
assessor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  received  a visit 
from  the  arch-fiend  himself,  and  whom  he  treate<l  with  a 
cool  contempt,  which  must  have  astonished  his  Satanic 
majesty.  ' The  devil,  in  a light  night,  stood  by  his  bedside. 
Thu  assessor  looked  awhile,  whether  ho  would  say  or  do 
anything;  and  then  said,  “ If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  1 
have and  so  turned  himself  to  sleep.' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  directly  prove  that 
there  is  oUen  tho  closest  possible  connexion  between  the 
very  shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images 
which  have  previously  occupie<l  the  mind.  A writer  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  who 
was  haunted  with  the  apparition  of  frightful  spectres  and 
who  was  at  length  struck  with  some  connexion  between  | 
these  images  end  his  previous  thoughts,  states,  that  he  | 
trietl  the  experiment,  whether,  by  fixing  his  meditation  upon  | 
other  objects,  he  could  not  make  those  assume  the  place  of  I 
the  phantasms  which  persecuted  him  ; that  with  this  view, 
while  the  faces  were  ftashing  before  him,  he  rellected  upon 
landscapes  and  scenes  of  architectural  grandeur ; that  a<> 
cordingly,  after  a considerable  inten  al  of  time,  a rural  scene 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared  before  him,  which  was 
succoc<le<l  by  another  and  another,  in  ceaseless  succession  ; 
that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  respective  appearance, 
duration,  and  vanishing,  did  not  sensibly  differ  fn)m  those 
of  the  faces  ; that  tho  scenes  wero  calm  and  still,  without 
any  strong  lights  or  glare ; that,  after  a time,  these  figures 
changed  entirely,  and  consisted  of  books,  parchments,  op 
papers,  containing  printed  matter.  The  writer  adds,  ‘ 1 was 
n«jw  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
anpearenccs,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration 
01  manuscript  instea<l  of  printed  typo,  tho  papers  appeared, 
after  a time,  only  with  manuscript  writing,  and  afterwanls, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all 
inverted  or  appeared  upside  down.  The  intelligent  and  phi- 
losophical Nicolai  saw  nothing  btit  men  and  women,  in  their 
natural  form  and  aspect,  horses,  dogs,  and  binls:  the  illu- 
sions of  su;H?rstitious  minds  consist  of  angels  or  devils, 
which  assumo  nil  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Remigius, 
who  was  a commissioner  for  the  trial  of  witches  in  Lorrain, 
nnd  who  boasts  that,  in  tho  course  of  fifteen  years,  he  had 
condemned  nine  hundred  criminals  to  the  stake,  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  form,  features,  and  dress  of  demons  ; 
yet  his  statement*  clearly  show  that  they  did  not  vary  from 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  recollccte<l  images  only  were  present  to  tho  persons 
labouring  under  the  delusions  for  which  they  suffered 
death.  They  are  said  to  be  black  faced,  with  sunk  but 
fiery  eyes;  their  mouths  wide,  and  smelling  of  sulphur; 
their  hands  hairy,  with  claws  ; their  feet  horny  and  cloven. 

' A devil  would  appear  like  an  angel,  seated  in  a fiery  cha- 
riot ; or  riding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  corning  in  his 
right  hand  a viper;  or  assuming  a lion's  hcaif,  a g(X>se's 
feet,  and  a horse's  tail ; or  putting  on  a raven's  head,  and 
mounted  on  a strong  wolf;  with  innumerable  other  fan- 
tastic shape*  of  a similar  description.  These  mysterious 
nnd  frightful  images  were  not  only  made  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  jxxiplo,  hut  even  to  their  very  senses. 
They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwellings  nor  their  temples 
without  seeing  them  ; they  were  sculptured  on  tho  walls  of 
tho  church,  they  were  carved  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do- 
mestic hall,  ond  the  air  and  the  earth  wero  pcoplwl  with 
them ; there  was  not  a hill  nor  a valley,  not  a wood  nor  a 
grove,  not  a fountain  nor  a stream,  in  which  they  were  not 
seen  and  heard,  and  communed  with.  No  place  was  vo»l,’ 
says  Burton,  * but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  other  inhabit- 
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ants ; not  so  much  as  a hair  breadth  was  empty  in  hea- 
ven. earth,  or  water  above  or  under  the  earth.'  ‘ Our 
mothers’  maids,’  observes  Reginald  Scot,  ‘ have  so  terrified 
us  with  an  ugly  devil,  having  horns  on  his  head,  ficr  in  bis 
mouth,  and  a tail  in  his  breach,  eies  like  a bacon,  fhng* 
like  a dog,  elaw's  like  a bcare,  a skin  like  a nicer,  and  a 
voice  roaring  like  a lion,  that  we  start  and  are  afraid  when 
we  hear  any  one  cry  baugh/' 

What  wonder  that  these  hideous  phantoms  should  roako 
an  indelible  impression  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds,  and 
exert  an  influence  even  over  strong  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, which  tlieir  better  reason  could  not  at  all  times 
resist ! What  wonder  when,  from  corporeal  disease,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  were  rendered  prctemalurally  intense,  or 
the  vivacity  of  ideas  was  so  increased  as  to  ovor|>ower  actual 
impressions,  that  these  spectres  should  be  seen  in  solitude, 
and  heard  in  tho  storm ; should  dance  before  tho  eye,  and 
whisper  in  the  car;  should  assume  a menacing  aspect  in 
the  ureams  of  the  guilty,  and  come  with  the  cherub's  smilo 
in  the  visions  of  the  innocent ; should  be  to  the  manioc  all 
that  existed,  and  to  the  feverish  and  dying  what  most  they 
hoped  or  feared ! 

In  regard  to  ghosts,  it  is  observable  that  they  wore  re- 
markably abundant  in  this  country  during  tho  interregnum 
after  the  civil  war  in  1649.  • Tlie  melancholic  tendency  of 
the  rigid  puritans  of  that  period ; their  occupancy  of  old 
family  seals,  formerly  the  residence  of  hospitality  and  good 
cheer,  which  in  their  hands  Iwcorae  desolate  and  gloomy  ; 
and  tho  dismal  stories  propagated  by  the  discarded  retainers 
to  the  antient  establishments,  ecclesiastical  nnd  civil,  con- 
tributtwl  altogether  to  produce  a national  horror  unknown  in 
other  peritsU  of  o»ir  history.'  It  is  well  known  that  ghosts 
coimiumly  appear  in  the  same  dress  they  wore  when  living; 
sometime*,  indeed,  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  but  these 
are  chiefly  the  ‘ churchyard  ghost*,  who  havo  no  particular 
business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  bono  pubiico,  or  to  .stiare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and  black 
vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrement*  of  foreign  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments,— dead  or  alive  English  spirits 
arc  free.'  Ghosts  are  commonly  pale,  and  often  assume  a 
misty  or  cloudy  appearance,  the  spectral  idea  of  colour  not 
quite  equalling  in  intensity  tho  vividness  of  an  immediate 
sensation.  Tho  phantoms  seen  by  Nicolai  were  always  of 
a paler  colour  than  real  beings ; and  when  they  began  to 
diminish  and  disappear,  their  colour  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  they  appeared  entirely  white. 

We  cannot  disniis.*  the  subject  of  apparitions  without 
observing,  that  tbe  manner  in  which  these  phantoms  have 
vanished  before  the  light  of  knowb^ge  afl’ords  a striking 
illustration  of  tho  blessings  which  descend  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  ))cop]e  from  the  diffusion  of  the  Kiund  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits 
which  filled  * the  heavens,  tlio  earth,  and  tho  waters  above 
and  under  the  earth,'  adde<I,  in  no  inconsiderahle  measure, 
to  tho  sunj  of  human  suffering.  They  were,  in  general, 
hideous  in  form,  and  malignant  in  intention;  the  number 
of  the  good  small,  that  of  the  evil  countless ; and  though  of 
'soft  and  uncompounded  essence,'  they  might  have  romo 
in  what  shape  they  chose,  ‘ dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or 
obscure,'  yet  they  did  assume  ' ft^ms  forbidden,'  such  as 
* rotire  to  chaos,  and  with  night  commix and  their  visita- 
tions were  much  more  often  accompanied  with  ‘ blasts  from 
bell ' than  ‘ aim  from  heaven.'  They  produced  powerful 
emotion,  for  the  most  part  painftil  and  of  pernicious  tendency. 
They  afforded  materials  for  tho  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
|)encil  of  the  painter;  but  the  imagery  of  the  one,  and  tbe 
figures  of  the  other,  were  distinguished  for  incongruity  and 
deformity,  not  forl)cauty  and  grace.  Haunting  tiie  couch 
of  sickness,  in  minds  debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chaseil 
reason  from  its  throne,  and  sometimes  deprived  the  gufferer 
of  life.  The  ignorant  they  terrified  with  false  fear*,  and 
they  afforded  no  compensation  in  the  uniformity  and  efficacy 
with  which  they  visited  tho  gtiiUy  with  remorse.  As  agents 
in  tho  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  they  were 
most  unjust.  If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  tho 
criroinal.  it  was  not  for  tho  commission  of  crime,  but  the 
neglect  of  punctilios ; and  if,  as  guardian  angels,  they  hovered 
about  tho  pillow  of  the  dying,  they  were  nut  raessongers  of 
ev'il  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  g»^  ; but 
this  ' blessed  troop,  with  faces  bright  like  the  sun.  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  happiness,'  was  as  disposed 
to  waft  to  heaven  tho  soul  of  tbe  sinner  as  of  the  saint.  By 
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pnoeeupying  the  miikl,  they  took  (rfT  the  attention  from  tho 
obeerratioQ  of  nature,  and  deprived  it  both  of  the  ))OWor  ond 
of  the  dUpoaition  to  discover  the  true  solution  of  those  phy- 
sical. mental,  and  moral  phenomena  vhich  could  not  wholly 
escape  notice,  and  in  this  lies  the  real  raaliKnity  of  their  in- 
fluence. They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  the  perception  of 
truth,  disposed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grosseat  delusions 
of  credulity,  and  prepared  it  for  the  admission  of  the  most 
fidlaciout  account  of  the  sources  of  calamity  and  suflcrini;. 
In  the  hands  of  tho  prieat  and  the  tyrant,  they  were  potent 
to  delude  and  enslave ; anti  they  did  their  work  faithfully. 
The  human  mind  will  anticipate  the  future,  and  must  reflect 
upon  the  past  In  the  former,  there  will  always  be  sufficient 
to  fear,  and  in  the  latter,  enough  to  regret  without  the 
stimulus  of  fictitious  terror,  w the  imputation  of  imaginAry 
guilt  As  long  oa  the  human  frame  can  sufiet,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  death,  the  mind  will  require  whatever  light  philosophy 
can  pour  upon  it  to  preserve  it  from  error,  and  whatever 
consolation  religion  can  affortl,  to  save  it  at  least  from 
mise^,  ifnoC  from  despair.  In  philosophy,  there  is  light, 
and  in  religion,  consolation ; and  be  is  a friend  to  man  who 
labours  to  secure  to  him  these  inestimable  blessings,  free 
from  the  admixturo  of  ignorance  and  tba  alloy  of  supersti- 
tion. Sea  article  Apuaritiona,  Wettmruitr  Review^  No. 
II..  of  which  Urge  use  has  here  been  mode  by  the  author 
ef  that  article  with  the  permisaion  ef  the  projwietors.  See 
also  An  Enoff  iowonU  a Theory  qf  AppariUone,  by  John 
Fcrriar,  M.D.,  1813;  and  ShetcM  <y  the  Philotophy  qf 
Appon/ioiM,  or  on  Attempt  to  trace  mch  lUueione  to  their 
Physical  Causes,  by  Samuel  Hibbeit,  M.D.,  1824. 

APPEAL.  The  removal  of  a cause  from  an  inferior  court 
or  judge  to  a superior  one,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
validity  of  the  judgment  given  by  such  inferior  court  or 
judge,  is  called  on  appeal. 

An  appeal  from  decision  of  a court  of  common  law 
is  usually  prosecuted  by  suing  out  a terit  qf  error,  by 
means  of  w^h  the  judgment  m the  court  below  undergoes 
discussion,  end  it  either  afllnned  or  reversed  in  the  court  of 
error.  The  proceedinga  in  such  cases  will  ba  found  under 
the  title  Ennoa. 

The  term  apsMl,  used  in  the  above  sense,  is  by  the  Uw 
of  England  oppUed  in  sthetnesa  chiefly  to  certain  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  in  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in 
ths  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Thus,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  L)rds  from  the  de- 
rree  of  ths  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland ; from  the  Equity  sido  of  the  Court  of  Excheoucr; 
and  from  the  deciaioa  of  the  luprome  courts  in  ScollaoA. 

An  appeal  lice  to  the  king  in  council  from  the  decrees 
and  decisions  of  the  ookmiaT  courts,  and  indeed  from  all 
iudicatuces  witliln  the  dcaninions  of  the  crown,  except  Great 
WUin  and  Ireland. 

To  the  oama  jurisdietton  aie  referred  Cn  the  last  resort) 
all  ecclesiastical  and  sdniiral^  causes,  and  all  matters  of 
lunacy  and  idiotcy. 

A decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  may  be  revised  by  the  Lcml  Chancellor  upon  a pro- 
ceeding in  the  nature  of  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  lies  directly  from  the  Vice* Admiralty  courts  of 
the  eoloniea,  and  from  other  inferior  admiralty  courts,  as 
well  as  from  tho  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  the  king  in 
eouned.  This  latter  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  recently- 
regulated  by  statutee  8 and  3 Will.  IV.  c.  92,  and  3 and  4 
Will.  IV.  e.  41,1^  which  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Commis- 
sion of  Review,  and  CemmiMion  of  Appeal  in  Prise  Causes, 
have  been  abolished. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a series  of  appeals  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Archdeeoon's  Court  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop.  From  tho  arch- 
biahra  the  appeal  of  right  lay  to  the  king  in  council  before 
the  Reformation;  yet  appeals  to  tlie  Pope  were  in  fact  of 
common  oecurreoee  until  tho  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  by 
whom  an  appeal  was  directed  to  be  mads  to  certain  delegates 
named  by  biinaelf.  After  that  period,  a Court  of  Delegates, 
appointed  for  each  cause,  was  the  ordina^  appellate  tribu- 
nal,  until  the  abolitioa  of  their  jurisdiction  oy  the  late  act 
alluded  to  above,  by  which  it  is  flirther  provided,  that  no 
Comnisaioa  of  Review  shall  hereafter  issue,  but  that  the 
decision  sA  the  king  in  conncil  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Bueh  are  the  principal  beadls  of  appeal,  to  which  wo 
may  add  the  appt^lato  jurisdiction  of  tne  justices  of  tho 
pM^  ■■wmbtod  M the  Quarter  ScMfoss,  to  wh^  various 


statutes  have  given  antbority  to  bear,  upon  appeal,  the  com- 
plaints of  persons  alle^'ing  themselves  to  bo  aggrieved  by 
tho  orders  or  acts  of  individual  magi:>trates. 

APPEAL  {appeller,  to  accuse),  in  the  old  criminal  law 
of  blngland,  wa»  a vindictive  action  at  the  suit  of  tbe  party 
injured  by  somo  heinous  ofience,  in  which  the  appellant, 
instead  of  merely  socking  pecuniary  compensatiun  as  in 
civil  actions,  demanded  the  puni-shment  of  the  crimiuaL 

It  differed  from  an  indictment  in  some  material  points. 
Being  a procuediug  instituted  by  a private  person  in 
respect  of  a wrong  done  to  himself,  tho  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  not  permitted  to  suspend  tlxe  prosecution  or  to 
defeat  it  by  a p^on.  It  seems  to  have  b^n  in  referenco 
to  this  peculiartty  that  tho  appeal  u said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Holt  * a noble  birthright  of 
the  subject,'  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  mode  by  which 
tlie  subject  could  insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  cri- 
minal justice  without  tho  risk  of  royal  interpoaition  on  behalf 
of  the  offending  party.  Even  a previous  acquittal  on  an  in- 
dictment for  tho  same  identical  offence  was  no  bar  to  tbe 
prosecution  by  the  appellant ; nor  was  a previous  conviction 
a bar,  where  the  execution  of  the  sentence  bad  been  intor* 
ceptod  by  a pardon.  It  was  in  tho  power  of  tlie  appellant 
aluno  to  relinquish  tho  prosecution,  either  by  releaaing  his 
right  (ff  appeal,  or  by  accepting  a compromise. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  appeal  was  the  mode  of 
trial,  which  in  cases  of  treason  or  capital  felony  was  either 
by  jur>-  or  by  battle,  at  the  election  of  the  defendant. 

Where  tbo  latter  form  of  trial  was  adopted,  the  following 
was  tlie  order  of  proceeding.  The  appellent  formally  charged 
the  Q/yW/ce  with  the  offence:  the  latter  distinctly  denied 
his  guilt,  throw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  proTo  his  innocence  by  a personal  combat.  Tbe  chal- 
lenge w as  accepted  by  tho  appellant,  unlere  be  bad  somo 
matter  to  allege,  in  what  was  termed  a counterplea,  showing 
that  the  defendant  w as  nut  entitled  to  tbe  privu^e  of  battle, 
ami  both  parties  wore  then  put  to  their  oaths,  in  which  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  was  solemnly  asserted  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  tbe  other.  A day  was  then  appointed  by  the 
court  fur  the  combat,  tho  defendant  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  the  accuser  was  made  to  give  security  to  appear  at  tho 
lime  and  plai'C  prefixed.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  parlies 
met  in  tho  presence  of  the  judges,  armed  with  certain  pre- 
scribed w eap^ms,  and  each  took  a preliminary  oath,  of  which 
the  c{h.*ct  was  that  he  bad  resort^  to  no  uniair  means  for 
securing  the  as»istaiice  of  the  devil  in  tlie  approaching  con- 
tost.  If  tlie  dofendant  was  vanquished,  sentonco  was  passed 
upon  him,  and  bo  was  forthwith  hanged.  But  if  he  was 
victorious,  or  was  able  to  persist  in  the  combat  till  starlight, 
or  if  the  appellant  voluntarily  yielded,  and  cried  cruren, 
then  the  defendaut  was  acquitted  of  tho  ebargo,  and  thu 
appoUant  was  not  only  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the 
accused,  but  was  further  lubjocted  to  very  heavy  civil  penal- 
ties and  disabilities. 

Some  of  tlio  details  of  this  singular  modo  of  trial,  os  re- 
ported by  contemporary  writers,  are  sufficiently  ludicrous. 
Thus  wc  are  told  that  the  combatants  wore  allowed  to  bo 
attended  witliin  the  lists  by  (xunsel,  and  a surgeon  xcith  hit 
omtments.  In  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Lord  Kea,  on  a simi- 
lar occasion,  was  indulged  with  a scat  and  wine  for  refresli- 
Diont,  and  was  further  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  such 
valuable  auxiliaries  as  mu7t.  hammers,  files,  scitsort,  bodkin, 
and  thread,  (See  Kushworth's  Co/foc/ioni,  cited  in 
Barrington's  Observations,  p.  328.)  Wo  also  learn  from  tho 
Cbfse  HoUt  recently  published,  that  parties  under  confine- 
ment preparatory  to  the  trial  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cus- 
tody for  the  purpose  of  practising  or  taking  lessons  in  fencing. 
(See  Mr.  Hardy’s  InlrtMJurtivti,  p.  Ibi.)  Tlio  whimsical 
combat  between  Horner  and  Fetor,  in  tho  second  port  of 
Henry  J'l.,  has  made  the  proceedings  on  an  appeal  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Shakspearo ; and  the  scene  of  a judicial 
duel  upon  a criminal  accusation  has  been  still  niore  recently 
preseuted  to  us  in  tho  beautiful  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  trial  bv  balUo  was  inlrotlucod 
into  our  jurisprudence  from  Normandy.  The  Grand  Couslu- 
mier  of  that  country,  and  thoAtsizes  of  Jerusalem,  furnuili 
evidence  of  its  early  existence. 

Tbe  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  which  it  was  admit- 
ted were  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  and  (in 
tho  earlier  periods  of  our  legal  history)  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament. 

In  sumo  coses  tho  appellant  was  able  to  deprivo  the 
ac«  used  of  his  choice  of  trial,  and  to  submit  (ho  enquiry  to  a 
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jury : — ^Thus,  if  the  appellant  was  a female ; or  under  n^e ; 
or  above  the  age  of  sixty  ; or  in  hidv  orders ; or  was  a peer 
of  the  realm ; or  was  expressly  privilp|>cd  from  the  trial  by 
battle  by  sonic  charter  or  the  kin);  ; or  lalioiired  under  some 
material  personal  defect,  at  loan  of  sight  or  limb ; in  all 
luch  cases  he  or  she  was  allowed  to  state  in  a countorplea 
the  ground  of  oxcii^tion,  and  to  refer  the  charge  to  the 
onlinary  tribunal.  The  party  accused  was  also  disqualified 
from  insisting  on  his  trogcr  of  bail/e,  where  he  had  been 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  ofience,  or  under 
circumstances  which  precluded  all  question  uf  his  guilt. 
Indeed  (if  early  authorities  are  to  be  tnistc^l)  it  is  far  iVom 
clear  that  a criminal,  apprehendetl  in JJa^ranti  delicio,  did 
m)t  undergo  the  penalties  of  the  law  forthwith,  without  the 
formality  of  any  trial  at  all.  (See  Palgrave's  Enghih 
Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  The  law  on  this  latter 
point  formed  the  subject  o(  an  interesting  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  UU8,  in  Use  case  of 
A$hfor<l  t>.  Thornton.  Upon  that  occasion  the  defendant 
had  been  acquitted  upon  a prior  indictment  for  the  murder 
of  u female,  whom  ho  was  supposed  to  have  prenously  \io* 
latcd.  The  acquittal  of  the  accused  upon  csidence  which 
appeared  to  many  sufliciont  to  establish  his  guilt  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  brother  and  next  heir  of  the 
duevusod  was  acconlingly  odvifH'il  to  bring  the  matter  again 
under  tho  consideration  of  a jury  by  the  disused  process  of 
an  appeal.  The  defendaut  w’agod  his  battle  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  the  appellant  replied  circumstances  of 
such  strong  and  pregnant  suspicion  as  (it  was  contended) 
precluded  the  defenoant  flxim  asserting  his  innocence  by 
oattle.  It  was,  how*e^'e^.  decided  by  the  court  that  an  appeal, 
being  in  its  origin  and  nature  a hostile  challenge,  gave  to 
tha  appellee  a right  to  insist  upon  fightinfi;,  ancl  that  the 
appellant  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  right  by  a mere 
allegation  of  suspicious  circumstances.  The  case  would 
have  proceeded  in  due  course,  if  the  legal  antiquaries  had 
not  b^n  disappointed  of  tho  rare  spectacle  of  a judicial  duel 
by  the  voluntaiy  abandonment  of  the  prosecutiou.  In  the 
following  year  an  act  (59  Geo.  III.  ch.  46)  was  passed  to 
abolish  dt  criminal  appeals  and  trial  by  battle  in  all  cases 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

Tlie  cases  in  wliich,  by  the  antient  law,  appeals  wore  per- 
mittc4l,  were  treason,  capital  ftdony,  mayhem,  and  larceny. 
Indeed,  the  earliest  records  of  our  law  contain  proofs  that 
appeals  were  a common  mode  of  proceeding  in  many  ordi- 
nary breaches  of  the  peace,  which  at  this  day  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  action  of  trusposs.  Tho  wife  could  prosecute  an 
appeal  for  tho  murder  of  her  husband ; tho  heir  male 
general  for  the  murder  of  bis  ancestor ; and  in  any  case  the 
prosecutor  might  lawfully  compromise  the  suit  by  accepting 
a pecuniary  satisfaction  from  the  accubcxl.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  proceeding  was  in  fact  frequently  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  conqwnsalion  rather  than  for 
the  ustenaiblu  object  of  ensuring  tho  cxecvition  of  justice  on 
the  offender,  (Sec  further,  Hawkins's  Croum  Law,  book  ii. 
chaps.  23  and  45.  Ath/ord  v.  Thomlon,  Bornwall  and 
Alderson's  Rep/wtt,  vol.  L ; Kendal's  Arf'ument  fur  (7on- 
4/ruing’  largely,  &c.  Bigby  v.  Kennedy,  Sir  Will.  Black- 
stone's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  7N  ; and  tbe  ingenious  specula- 
tions and  remarks  of  Sir  F.  1‘algravo  on  the  origin  of  trial 
by  1>atile,  in  his  work  on  tho  ConnnunwcaUh  of  England.) 

Be»idcs  tho  appeal  by  innocent  or  injunnl  parlies,  a similar 
proceeding  w*us  in  certain  coses  iustituUnl  at  the  suit  of  an 
accomplice.  The  circumstaiucs  under  which  this  might  be 
done  will  l>e  found  under  the  article  Approvuk. 

APPENZELL,  tho  canton  of,  one  of  tho  twenty-two 
cantons  or  states  which  constitute  the  Swim  Confederution. 
It  lies  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  uf  Swilr.erlaml,  and  is 
oncloseil  on  cvciy  side  by  the  territory  of  tho  canton  of  St. 
Gall.  Its  shape  is  nearly  circular,  except  on  tho  north-east, 
where  it  forms  a projection  which  extends  towanU  iho 
Rhine  and  the  Bofien  See.  or  Lake  of  Conslanoj,  which  it 
almost  touches.  Tho  whole  extent  uf  tho  canton,  according 
to  Fraiiscini's  SiatuUcs  qf  StcUsf'rlaiui,  is  about  212  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  and  its  population,  which,  in  tho  sixteenth 
century,  hardly  amounted  to  10,000, is  now  about  58, 0(>U.  Ai>- 
pcDZcUis,  next  to  Geneva,  tho  most  thickly  inhabited  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  lU  territory  is 
vcr\'  mountainous,  though  it  is  not  within  tho  range  uf  the 
higher  Alpine  chains : its  mountains  arc  calcareous,  and 
mostly  covered  with  rich  |}a>tures;  the  highest  of  them, 
called  the  Sentis,  a Inch  risL-s  on  tlie  southern  border  of  the 
conten,  la  7700  (bet  above  the  level  of  tho  soo. 


The  nver  Sitter,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  crosses  Appenzell  in  a north-western  direction, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  river  Tlmr  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
gall.  The  country  of  Appenzell  produces  but  little  com, 
and  ha.s  no  vineya^s,  except  on  some  of  tho  eastern  hill^ 
which  slopo  towards  the  Rueinthal  or  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the 
high  lands  of  Appenzell ; the  former  amount  in  summer  to 
25,000  heads.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  inner  rhochn  or  districts  of  this  country.  Honey  and  wax 
arc  also  gathered  plcntiftilly-  In  tho  northern  and  western 
districts  called  autter  rhoden,  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  muslins,  damask,  &c„  afford  employment  to  a 
great  part  of  tho  population.  Hcrisau  and  Trogen  are  the 
two  manufacturing  towns  of  AppcnzelL  Herisau  has  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

In  its  internal  administration,  Appenzell  Is  divided  into 
two  distinct  republics  independent  of  each  other,  called  in- 
terior and  exterior  rhoden,  or  communes.  The  former  are 
Catholic,  the  others  Protestant  The  separation  took  place 
in  1597,  after  the  wars  of  religion  which  ramd  in  Switzer 
land  in  tho  sixteenth  century.  Tho  two,  nou'ever,  count 
but  as  one  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  have  only 
a single  vote  in  the  federal  Diet,  to  which  they  send  deputies 
each  in  its  turn.  Both  goi'emments  are  pure  democracies ; 
in  each  the  l<ind»gemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the 
male  natives  aliove  eighteen  years  of  age,  meets  once  a year 
in  a field,  and  constitutes  tbe  supreme  or  legislative  power 
Two  councils  constitute  the  executive ; they  propose  the 
laws  for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ex- 
ercise also  the  high  judicature  of  the  country,  for  tbo  two 
poaers,  administrative  and  judiciary,  are  often  blended 
together  in  these  small  democracies.  The  landaroman  is 
Um  chief  magistrate.  Tho  revenues  of  the  state  are  ex- 
tremely limited ; those  of  tbe  exterior  rhoden  do  not  ascend 
to  1500/.  sterling  annually,  and  those  of  the  interior  rhoilen 
are  still  less,  but  the  expenses  are  likewise  trifling,  for  there 
are  no  establishments  kept  up,  few  public  oflicers  are  paid, 
and  those  but  scantily,  and  no  national  works  are  under- 
taken. The  security  of  these  little  republics  lies  in  tbek 
federal  bond  with  tbie  larger,  more  populous,  and  wealthier 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Protestant  or  exterior  ihodeii  of  Appenzell  are  more 
populous  and  industrious  than  the  interior  or  Cathdie  dis- 
tricts, the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  chiefly  addicted  to 
pastoral  life.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  in- 
terior rhoden  are  iho  most  mountainous  and  wild,  and  that 
the  people  oi  these  secluded  districts,  little  visited  by 
strangers,  have  retained  much  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
simplicity  of  manners.  The  Catholic  rhoden  have  a popula- 
tion of  15.000,  while  the  Protestant  rhoden  reckon  about 
43.000.  The  landsgemcinde,  or  legislative  assembly  of  tho 
latter,  musters  about  9000  members. 

Tho  country-  of  Appenzell  was  little  known  till  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  when  tbe  Frankish  kings  who 
rultxl  over  eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  or  fiscal 
domains  in  these  mountains  and  valleys  on  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Gall.  By  digrees  the  abl>ey  acquireil  tho  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  country,  which  was  granted  to  it  in 
1292,  by  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  The  abliots 
built  a monastery  uependent  on  that  of  St.  Gall,  which  was 
called  Abbatis  Celia,  and  in  German  Abten-zell,  from 
whence  tho  name  of  Appenzell  was  given  first  to  the  village 
which  grew  around  tlie  monastery,  and  afterwards  to  the 
whole  country.  The  inhabitants  cnjo)‘ed,  under  the  do- 
minion of  tlio  abbey,  considerablo  privileges  and  lYanehises; 
they  elected  (heir  Isndammau  and  other  magistrates,  and 
the  dues  and  foes  they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  were 
fixL^.  But  under  an  elective  government,  like  that  of  an 
abbey,  much  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
abbot  for  tho  time  being.  Some  of  tlie  abbots  ciicrooched, 
or  allowed  their  bailiSi  to  encixiach,  on  the  liberties  of  these 
mountaineers ; they  levied  fresh  taxes  on  their  butter  and 
cheese,  and  committed  various  oUier  acta  of  oppression. 
Tlie  Appenzcllers  complained,  remonstrated,  but  to  no  greet 
purpose.  The  example  of  their  neighbours  of  tbe  forest 
cantons,  who  had  thrown  off  for  similar  masons  the  rule  of 
Austria,  cncouragod  them  in  their  resistanco.  In  1401, 
they  ro«e  in  arms,  surprised  the  castles  which  tho  abbot 
had  built  in  their  country,  and  drove  his  bailiffs  away.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  Susbia,  and 
*l\envards  Austria  itself  took  the  abbots  part,  but  the 
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AppenzcUers  waited  for  their  enemies  in  the  defiles  of  their 
muunlains,  nnd  r«j)catfiUy  defeated  them.  They  were  a*- 
fii^ted  by  their  nei^bbourii  of  the  forest  cantoni,  by  the  men 
of  8ehwytz  and  Glams.  The  war  lasted  several  years, 
durkiK  which  the  roountainceni  of  ApiH'Uzell  invaded  the 
other  territories  of  the  abbot,  drove  tiim  away  from  his 
abbey,  overran  Thurpau,  and  even  advanced  across  the 
Rhino  as  far  as  Brei'cntz.  in  the  Austrian  states.  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Appcnzelk-rs  were  recognized  as  an 
independent  people ; but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finally  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of 
which  they  formed  the  thirteenth  canton.  They  have  ever 
since  retained  their  simple  form  of  government,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  have  pre- 
served their  independence.  During  the  late  disturbances 
which  have  agitated  Switzerland  since  1830,  the  people  of 
Appenzcll  have  remained  quiet.  (Gen^rofthuchfs  und  Hin- 
toritche$  Lexicon  der  Schwetlx.  Coxe  s Letters  on  Switzer' , 
land,  Stc.) 

APPEXZELL,  a town  or  rather  largo  village  »n  the 
inner  rhodon.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  |>artoftlie 
canton,  and  the  residence  of  the  council  of  government.  It 
lies  in  a fine  valley  on  the  rivin*  SiUer,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  there  is  a carriage  mad  to  , 
it.  Appenzcll  has  two  inns  for  travellers.  Its  |>opulation  i 
is  about  .lOUO.  It  has  a convent  of  capuchins,  and  a mo*  | 
Mastery  of  mins  of  the  ortler  of  St.  Clara.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Weissbad  rise  about  two  miles  south  of  A]>- 
pciuoll.  Tlic  air  of  this  country  is  remaikubly  clear  and 
pure ; often  when  the  low  landU  of  Thurgau,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  am  enveloped  in  mist,  Appenzcll 
enjoys  a bright  sun  and  sky.  The  villugo  and  district  of 
Gaiss,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Appenzcll,  am  cclebruled  us  places 
of  resort  for  invalids,  who  come  here  in  summer  to  breathu 
the  salubrious  air  of  this  elevated  region,  and  to  drink  the 
whey  which  U bmuglit  warm  every  morning  from  the  cha- 
lets  or  dairies  of  the  Alps.  Gaiss  is  about  3UU0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

APPIA'NUS,  a native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
author  of  an  extensivu  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  time  ui  which  he  lived  may  Iw  fixed 
from  several  passages  in  his  writings.  In  the  prefax’e  (c.  7) 
he  speaks  of  an  interxal  of  two  centuries  between  die  dicta- 
torship of  CiDsur  (J9  or  47  h.c.)  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
liis  history,  which  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  AnUminus  Pins 
(138-161  A.D.).  Tlie  date  of  ‘nearly  nine  centuries’  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (c.  9)  leads  to  the  same  result. 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  Hadrian  as  no  longer  alive,  in  two 
separate  nassages  (fberira.  38 ; and  fie/l.  Cir.  U 38).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
Trajan  and  his  generals  in(licte<l  on  the  Jews  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (110,  117.  a.d.),  as-occumng  in  his  own 
time  iliell.  Civ.  ii.  90).  Appian  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Romo  under  more  than  one  emperor ; and  he  so  fur  won 
the  favour  of  the  court,  that  lie  was  sent  to  his  notii  e country 
in  the  important  oflico  of  procurator  or  imperial  treasurer, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  prtLdwtus  auguslalis,  or  governor- 
general  of  the  province  of  Egypt  (see  his  preface,  last 
chapter).  His  history,  instead  of  embracing  the  Roman 
empire  as  a whole,  treats  of  the  seveml  provinces  so|>arately, 
taking  them  up  in  succession  os  they  become  connected 
with  Roman  history,  and  then  giving  a continuous  account 
of  their  relations  with  Rome.  Bvit  to  make  hts  work  a 
complete  whole,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  a preliminary 
liew  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  and  to  devote  a book 
to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which,  running  over  so  many 
countries,  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrously  mutilated. 
The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  five  books  to  the  civil  I 
wars  of  Rome.  Tho  subjects  of  his  twenty-two  ixK>k.s  arc  : 

1.  the  regal  ix>riod ; 2.  Italy  {west  of  the  Apennines);  3. 
S,imnites;  4.  Kelts;  6.  Sicily  and  other  islands, particularly 
Crete  and  Cyprus  ; 6.  Spain;  7.  Hannibal’s  wars ; 8.  Car- 
thago and  Numidia ; 9.  Macedonia  and  Illyria  ; lU.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  states  of  Lower  Asia : 11. Syria;  IJ.Pontus: 
13.  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  ; 14.  those  of  Pomi>ey  and 
Cajsar ; 1 5 and  1 6.  the  w ars  against  the  assassins  of  Cirsar : 
17.  those  between  Antony  and  Augustus;  18.  10.  20.  and 
21.  Egypt ; 22.  tho  first  century  of  the  empire  (including 
the  reign  of  Vcsjwisian).  He  appears  also  to  have  adde<! 
afterwards  histones  of  Dacia.  Arabia,  Judiua,  chicllv  in  re- 
ference to  Trujan.  Hu  Kjicaks  aUo  of  a history  of  his  own 
life  (Preface,  c.  15).  Of  these,  the  sixth,  »eventh.  eighth, 
the  latter  pan  of  tho  uiutU,  tho  clevemb,  twelfth,  and  those 


on  tho  Civil  Wars,  still  exist,  besides  some  fragments  of  tho 
others.  Wo  have  purposely  omitted  the  History  of  Partkia. 
Tho  work  entitled  Panhica,  which  is  usually  published  with 
his  works  os  part  of  the  eleventh  book,  consists  merely  of 
extracts  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Crnssut  and  Antony^  to 
which  some  impostor  of  the  middle  ages  has  prefixed  a short 
nn'fatory  introduction,  stolen  from  Appian'i  Syrian  History. 
^>c  spurious  Purihica  appears  to  have  existed  already  in 
the  C4ipy  of  Appian  belonging  to  Photiws,  who  dictl  in  891. 
The  extraordinary  similarity  between  the  supposed  work  of 
Appian  and  tho  acknowledged  works  of  Plutarch  bad  licen 
lung  obsen'cd,  and  had  done  serious  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  Appian.  H.  Stopbanus,  Scaliger,  Casauhon,  speak  of 
him  os  a convicted  plagiarist.  On  the  other  bond.  Xylander, 
Freinsheim,  Keimar,  hold  him  innocent,  and  their  opinion 
ha.H  been  supported  by  some  strong  arguments  in  an  essav 
aflixed  by  Sehweiglucuser  to  his  excellent  edition.  The 
very  insertion  of  the  Parthian  history  in  the  eleventh  book 
witk  Syria  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Appian's  work,  as  (ho 
Romans  bad  no  relations  with  Parlhis  before  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  is  the  Kiilijei't  of  tho  twelfth  book  : and  what  is 
more  decisive  upon  this  point,  he  more  than  once  in  his  Civil 
Wars  (ii.  19,  and  v.  65)  mentions  his  intmtiim  to  treat  of 
tho  Parthians  in  a later  part  of  his  work — * Tlic  Parthian 
history  will  show,'  &c.  These  and  other  arguments  may 
be  seen  in  tho  csswiy  of  the  German  editor.  Appian's  long 
professional  residence  at  Rome,  as  well  as  his  Roman  name, 
affonl  evidence  that  he  had  one  advantage  over  Plutarch, 
as  an  historian,  in  possessing  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language;  but  his  merits  in  other  re.sqH>ct»  are 
not  great.  Ills  views  of  history'  are  in  general  very  super- 
ficial : and  as  a geographer,  his  ignorance  is  startling,  wnen 
com;iaro<l  with  llm  means  of  information  which  his  age  and 
circumstances  offered.  In  siwaking  of  the  second  l*iiiho 
war  ilberica,  7),  lie  places  Saguntum  (Murviedro)  on  the 
north  of  the  llicru*,  an  error  ind«*d  into  which  Polybius 
may  have  led  him.  The  same  mistake  appears  again  in 
c.  10  ; and  in  c.  12  the  climax  of  confusion  is  completed  by 
the  supposition  Uiat  Saguntum  is  the  same  city  as  Carthago 
Spartagoiia  (Carthagena).  In  the  very  same  book.  c.  6.  it 
is  asserted  that  Uic  iberus  (F.hro)  empties  itself  into  tho 
Northern  Ocean;  in  c.  1,  that  Spain  extends  10,000  stadia 
in  length,  and  os  much  in  breadth  (thus  making  the  surface 
of  tho  country  at  least  four  times  xs  large  as  it  really  is)  ; 
and  that  tho  passage  from  thence  to  Britain  is  made  in  half 
a day  by  the  tide  alone. 

A wretched  translation  of  Appian  into  Latin  was  published 
in  1472  by  Candidus,  at  Venice.  The  first  edition  of  part 
of  the  Greek  text  was  given  at  Paris  in  1551  by  Carulu.s 
Stephanu.*,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  brother  Robert.  In 
1554,  an  improvixl  I..atin  translation  by  Gelenius  was  pub 
lishcd  at  Bxsie.  But  these  editions  were  all  inmerfoct. 
Tho  Spain  and  Hannibal  were  first  published  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus  at  Paris,  in  1557.  Some  fragments  were  addeil  by 
Urhiiius  at  Antwerp,  in  1582;  the  lUyria,  by  Ha'Miiielius, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1599;  and  some  more  frugmenis  by  II 
Valesius  at  I’aris,  in  1634.  Tho  licht  edition  is  that  of 
Schwfigli®UKer,  Leipzig,  1785,  3 vols.,  8vo.  This  cilition 
contains  a Latin  translation,  taken  clilefly  from  that  of 
Gelenius,  and  a largo  body  of  notes.  A.  Mai  published,  in 
18)5,  a Icttcrof  Appian  to  Frontoin  the  collection  of  Fronto's 
letters ; and  he  has  also  puhlibhcsl  throe  small  fragments  of 
Appian  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Script.  J'et.  ffoivj 
CoUertio.  There  is  a German  translation  by  F.  W.  J. 
Dillenius,  2vr»ls.,  8vo.,  Frankfort,  1793-1800;  one  in  French, 
l>y  Claude  Seys.sel,  fuh,  Lyons,  1544  ; another  by  Odet 
Dosmarres,  fol.,  Paris,  1659;  and  a translation  of  the  five 
books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Combes  Dounous,  apni'areil  at 
Paris.  1808.. 3 vols.,  6vo.  An  English  translation  of  Ajipian’s 
Aunnent  History,  &c.,  was  printed  by  Raufc  Newbery  and 
Henne  Bynuiman.  in  1579,  4to.;  and  a translation  by  J. 
D.  (Dryden  or  Davies)  wxs  published  in  folio.  J696. 

A'PPI A VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  first  laid 
down  as  far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  afterwards, 
from  the  loss  of  his  sight,  was  eallofl  C»c«s,  in  his  censor- 
ship, h.c.312.  At  a later  perioil,  it  was  continued  as  far  as 
Bruinlisium.  For  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  sco 
A.NToNtNE's  Itivkrary,  Hear  the  end.  Tho  road,  parts 
of  which  still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  closely 
fitted  together  without  cement  or  iron,  of  various  sizes, 
from  one  to  five  feet.  There  are  two  strata  beneath  ; the 
first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  the  second  of 
gravel,  the  whole  being  about  three  feet  in  depth.  Tho 
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breadili  of  iho  road  U about  iburteoD  feet>  lo  aa  to  admit 
two  carriaKos. 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  fSoe  Claudius.] 

APPLE,  in  Botany.  [SeePvRUs.] 

APPLE.  This  fruit, which,  from  its  hardiness  and  great 
abundance,  combined  with  its  excellent  flavour,  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  productions  of  cold  climates,  is,  in  its  wild 
a>tuU},  the  austere  crab-applo  of  tho  hedges.  At  what  period 
it  first  b«t^n  to  acquire  from  cultivation  tho  sweetness  and 
other  qualities  whicn  arc  peculiar  to  it  in  its  domesticated 
state,  or  by  what  accident  the  tendency  to  amelioration  was 
first  given  it,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  that 
we  know  is.  that  tho  apple  is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  being 
one  of  the  fruit  trees  culliYalca  in  tho  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  of  Laertes,  that  it  was  u favourite  fruit  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  many  varieties,  and  that  it  ha.s  never  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest  with  all  northern  nations. 

It  is  a most  inexplicable  circumstance,  that  while  some 
kinds  of  plants  will  produce  a great  multitude  of  varieties 
when  raised  from  seed,  and  ore  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  of  improvement,  there  are  others  of  very  nearly 
a similar  nature  which  seem  uhuust  incapable  of  varying  at 
all ; and  yet  tbcrc  arc  so  many  instances  of  it  that  the  fart 
will  not  admit  of  doubt.  Among  these  instances  aro  the 
apple  and  the  hawthorn:  millions  of  millions  of  the  latter 
biiNc  been  raiseil  in  this  country  alone,  and  )et  our  gardens 
do  not  contain  above  lialf-a-dozen  well-nwrkud  varieties;  of 
the  apple,  on  tho  contrary,  which  is,  botanically,  closely 
allied  to  the  hawthorn,  tho  varieties  are  innumerable ; in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Garden  of  the 
llitrticulturat  S-jciety,  J 400  are  described ; and  it  is  probable 
thut  this  is  not  more  than  half  the  number  reuUy  known. 

In  tho  beginning,  varieties,  it  may  l>e  supposod,  were  pro- 
duced accidentally,  owing  to  the  |)CcuUar  tendency  to  change 
that  this  species  of  fruit  possesses.  A few  varieties  once  ob- 
tained and  placed  in  a garden,  their  blossoms  would  be  cer- 
tain to  ferlilizo  each  other  mutually,  giving  and  taking  the 
piK'uliar  properties  of  one  another:  if  the  s^s  of  these  were 
again  sown,  a greater  degree  of  variation  would  arise ; and 
this  being  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  the  pro- 
geny would  soon  begin  to  differ  so  much  from  tho  original 
panmls  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Until  within  com- 
paratively a few  ^ ears,  varieties  were  procured  in  no  other  ' 
way  than  in  this,  and  by  constantly  destroying  inferior 
kinds  as  better  wore  obtained ; but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
effect  produced  by  fertilizing  one  variety  with  another,  a very 
rapid  advance  has  taken  place  towards  bringing  the  apple 
to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  the  cultivator  has  no 
longer  to  trust  to  mere  chance  fur  tho  results  of  his  expe- 
ritneiiU. 

In  procuring  improved  varieties  of  the  apple,  no  other 
mode  which  leads  to  certain  results  has  been  discovered, 
than  this  of  cross-fertilization:  but,  at  the  same  lime,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  : 1st,  the  seed  from  which  the  new  variety  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be  fully  furme<l,  and  2d,  it  should  be  taken 
from  as  perfect  a specimen  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
p^ure;  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  any  de- 
niliiy  or  defect  in  the  parent  is,  in  fruit  trees,  very  apt  to  be 
coramunicatod  to  their  offspring.  No  person  has  been  more 
successful  in  experiments  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  tho  Horticultural  Society,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  proceeding.  ' Many  varieties  of  the 
apple  were  celloctcd,  which  bad  b^n  proved  to  afford,  in  mix- 
ture with  each  other,  the  finest  ciders : a tree  of  each  was 
then  obtained  by  graftiog  upon  a paradise  stock,  and  these  ' 
trees  wore  trains  to  a south  wall,  nr  if  grafled  on  a Siberian 
crab,  to  a west  wall,  till  thev  afforded  blossoms,  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  made  of  the  roost  rich 
«nd  favourable  kind.  Each  blossom  of  this  species  of  fruit , 
contains  about  twenty  chives,  or  males,  and  generally  five 
piiintals.  or  females,  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
cup,  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  The  males  stand  in  a circle 
just  within  the  bases  of  tho  ]>otal$,  or  flower  leaves,  and  are 
formed  of  slender  Uireads,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
small  yellow  ball,  or  anther.  It  is  necossar}',  in  these  ex- 
periments. that  both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as 
largo  a size,  and  as  much  perfection,  as  possible;  and, 
tiierefurc,  a few  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain 
upon  each  tree  from  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  nearly  Aill  grown,  every  male 
in  each  was  carufUlly  extracted,  proper  care  being  taken 
U’jt  to  injure  tho  pointols  or  females ; oud  the  blossoms, 


thus  prepared,  wore  closed  again,  and  suffered  to  remam 
till  they  opened  spontaneously.  Tho  blossoms  of  t^e  tree 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  tho  male  parent  of  tlio 
future  variety  were  accelerated  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  or  retarded  by  being  detached  fiom  it,  so 
that  those  were  made  to  unfold  at  the  required  period ; and 
a portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  from 
the  mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  successive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  tho  pointals  of  the  blossoms 
which  consequently  afforded  seeds.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
experiment  that  one  variety  of  apple  only  should  bcarun- 
mutiluted  blossoms ; for  where  other  v'arietics  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  the  pollen  of  these  will  often  be  conveyed 
by  bees  to  the  prepared  blossoms ; and  tlie  result  of  the 
experiment  will  in  conscr[uoncc  bo  uncertain  and  unsa- 
tisfactorj’.' 

‘ seed,  tliough  many  bo  taken  from  a single  apple, 

will  afford  a new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  of  its  parents. 
Examples  of  this  arc  presented  in  the  Grange  apple  and 
Duwnton  pippin,  and  in  the  Foxley  apple  and  Siberian 
Haney.* 

Of  all  the  apples  cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  a very  small 
number  only  is  known  to  tho  present  generation.  This 
may  have  I>een  owing  to  their  having  gradually  given  way 
to  better  kinds;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  an  expenilituro  of  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. This  dislingui-shcd  physiologist  is  of  opinion,  that 
no  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  capable  of  remaining  In  per- 
fection beyond  a limited  number  of  years : ho  thinks  that 
aAer  that  period  they  suffer  friim  the  debility  attendant 
u[>un  old  age,  and  that,  although  their  existence  may  bo 
protracted  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
liealthy  stocks,  yet  that  in  the  end  they  will  entirely  disap- 
pear. This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  oldest  varieties  of  the  apple  are  now  the  most 
diseased,  especially  the  celebrated  golden  pippin,  which  wus 
formerly  the  common  hardy  cider-apple  of  the  Hereford 
shire  orchard,  but  which  is  now  only  preserved  with  diffi 
culty  in  gardens.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  how 
ever  plausible  this  theory  may  be,  it  is  open  to  several 
objections,  among  which  more  especially  aro  tho  following : 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Knight  were  originally  less  hardy  than  those  now  cultivated, 
and  that  (heir  constitutions  were  not  adapted  to  (ho  cold 
summers  which  generally  prevail  at  the  present  epoch  in 
England, — a supposition  which  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  that  the  golden  pippin  still 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  that  neglect  was  a great  cause 
of  tho  disappearance  of  tho  golden  pippin,  and  other  kinds, 
from  the  cider  orchards ; for  if,  as  is  so  oAon  the  case,  tho 
trees  were  once  allowed  to  fidl  into  a state  of  decay,  then 
every  scion  taken  from  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation would  carry  its  own  debility  along  with  it : and  thus 
a diseaiM*,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  neglect,  would  bo 
perpetuated  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  vegetable 
phy.siology.  (Sec  Lindley's  Outline  the  Pint  Principles 
of  UorticulturCy  p.  24,  &c.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  varieties  or  tho  apple,  for  which  a u 
must  refer  our  readers  to  works  treating  exclusively  on  such 
subjects,  especially  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden : wc  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  topics  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  selection  of  >*arietics  for  small 
gardens  or  orchards,  the  modes  of  pruning  and  planting 
the  trees,  keeping  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  propagation. 

England  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider;  a 
beverage  which  perhaps  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Herefordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  those  districts,  it  has  been  found  that  tho  best  varieties 
are  the  fonehelp,  a worn-out  sort,  much  used  for  mix- 
ing with  other  kinds,  to  which  it  communicates  strength 
and  flavour;  the  red  must;  the  Hagloe  crab,  wliuli, 
however,  is  only  good  in  a dry  soil,  on  a basis  of  calca- 
reous stone,  in  a warm  situation  and  season;  thegra/igc 
apjde ; the  orange  pippin;  the  forest  styre,  which  is 
supposed  to  produce  a stronger  cider  than  any  other,  but  is 
not  a good  bearer;  the  yc//ou?  Elliot;  the  Bennett;  the 
Siberian  Harvey;  Steads  kernel ; tho  friar,  which  is  very 
hardy ; and  above  all,  the  golden  Harvey,  or  braruly  apple. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  thoso  varieties  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  to  be  as  follows : 
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Foxwbelp  . . .1078-1080  Yellow  Elbot  . . . 1078  the  amputation,  it  wQl  after  a little  while  a^in  lengthen  by 

Red  raurt  . . . .1064  Bennett 1073  moan*  of  the  bud  nearest  iU  extremity,  and  this  latter  will 

Hagloecrab  ....  1081  Siberian  Harvey  . . 1091  then  grow  so  fast  as  effectually  to  hinder  the  new  latcnil 

Grange 1079  Stead's  kernel  . . . 1074  shoots  Crum  aaiuiring  much  vigour.  Of  the  lateral  shuoU 

Orange  pippin  . . . 1074  Friar 1073  then  obtained,  some  will  be  r^uirod  to  form  now  branrhcjs. 

Forest  styre  . .1076*1061  Golden  Harvey  , . . 1085  others  will  bo  reserved  for  fruiting,  and  others  will  at  once 

Besides  these,  the  coecagee  and  the  Siberian  bitter-sweet  become  fruit  spurs ; the  first  will  be  treated  as  those  from 
arc  in  much  estimatioD.  which  ihcv  sprang,  the  second  are  to  be  cut  down  to  within 

For  the  kitchen,  the  apple  it  certainly,  of  all  fruits,  the  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  siir- 
most  useful;  and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  its  utility  to  man  rounding  eyes  to  form  fruit  spurs;  the  ihinl  will  be  left 
is  must  conspicuous,  because  it  proves,  when  cooked,  a until  they  nave  home  fruit,  when  they  are  cut  out  so  os 
nutritious  ana  wholesome  food.  In  every  district  there  is  leave  only  a single  bud  behind.  In  all  cases,  the  fruit 
an  abundance  of  local  varieties,  which  are  considered  by  spurs,  which,  like  the  leading  branches,  have  a teodency 
their  cultivators  as  of  peculiar  excellence.  But  for  those  to  lengthen,  should  have  that  tendency  stopped  by  bein(( 
who  are  anxious  to  possess  the  kinds  which  have  been  de-  cut  back  to  the  length  of  about  three  inches, 
termuied  by  oompanson  to  be  the  best  of  all,  we  should  Apple-trees  are  trained  in  the  form  cither  of  standards, 
recommend  the  following ; for  summer  use,  the  Kesteick  dtMr/s,  eepaliers,  or  balloons. 

codlin  and  the  Hawthomden ; for  autumn,  the  Wormsley  No  particular  care  is  requisite  in  the  management  of 
}>i}rpin  and  the  A{friston  ; for  winter  and  spring,  the  Bed-  standards  beyond  providing  them  with  a straight  stem  six 
fordthire  foundling,  Dumehw't  teedlins.  Dr,  Harvey,  feet  high,  and  a bead  consisting  of  three  or  four  healthy 
Brabant  Bellr0eur,  and  Gravemtein ; and  for  drying,  the  shoots  to  commence  with ; and  afterwards  keeping  the 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  Of  all  these,  the  Gravenstein,  AlfrUton,  branches  so  pruned  that  they  do  not  cltafe  against  each 
and  Brabant  Bcllefteur  are  the  best.  other  in  windy  weatlier,  nor  overshadow  each  other  ; all 

Of  table  apples,  the  varieties  are  endless;  but  by  fiir  the  rest  is  generally  provided  for  sufficiently  by  nature 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  local  sorts,  and  of  those  commonly  herself.  They  ore  principally  employed  in  planting  orchards, 
cultivated,  is  of  only  second-rate  quality.  The  finest  being  now  seldom  admitted  into  good  g^ens.  As  these 
variety  of  all  is  the  Cornish  eiliijhtrer;  no  other  equals  orchis  ore  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer  and  the 
this  in  excellence,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a bad  bearer.  Of  peasant,  the  best  mode  of  planting  them  cannot  be  too 
these  which  combine  productiveness  and  healthiness  with  the  generally  understood : we  therefore  select,  from  many  others, 
highest  quality,  the  six  following  must  be  considered  the  the  following  method  rccommcndetl  by  Mr.  Knight.  ' 
best:  goidm  Harvey,  old  nonpareil,  Hubbards  pearmain,  a soil  of  good  quality  bo  selected  for  a nursery,  which 
Bibston  pippin,  I>u/cA  mignonne.  Court  q/^  Wick.  Finally,  should  be  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
the  best  selection  that  could  bo  made  for  a small  garden,  seedling  crab  stocks  of  one  year  old,  each  plant  being 
so  as  to  obtain  a constant  succession  of  fruit  from  the  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  others.  These  will 
earliest  to  the  latest  season,  would  bo  the  following,  which  t>e  fit  for  grafting  at  two  years  old  ; and  an  acre  of  ground, 
are  enumerated  in  their  onler  of  ripening,  the  first  being  thus  planted,  will  contain  about  15U9  trees,  and,  conso- 
fit  for  use  in  June,  and  the  last  keeping  till  the  end  of  quently,  enough  to  plant  about  forty  acres,  where  each 
April.  tree  stands  at  twelve  yards  distance  from  others.  A 

White  Juneating.  Feam's  pippin.  nursery  thus  planted,  when  the  trees  are  seven  or  eight 

Early  rod  Margaret  Court  oiWick.  years  old  from  the  seed,  will  form  a more  productive 

White  Astrachan.  Golden  Harvey.  orchard  than  can  bo  obtained  by  any  other  means  with 

Sugar-loaf  pippin.  Golden  pippin.  which  I am  acquainted;  and  during  tne  earlier  periods  of 

Borovitsky.  Beachamwell.  the  growth  of  tM  trees,  they  will  be  rather  benefited  than 

Oslin.  Adam's  pearmain.  injm^  if  the  ground  be  planted  with  potatoes,  or  other 

Summer  golden  pippin.  Pennington's  seedling.  low-growing  creps,  with  proper  manure.  During  the 

Summer  Thorlc.  Hughes's  golden  pippin.  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  nurserv',  they  should  not  l>e 

Dutchess  of  Oldcnburgh.  Cornish  gilUftower.  pruned  to  single  stems,  without  leaves,  as  is  usually  done 

Womuley  pippin.  Dutch  misnonne.  m nurseries,  but  each  should  retain  many  small  lateml 

Kerry  pippin.  Reinette  du  Canada.  branches,  which  will  tend  to  moke  the  young  trees  grow 

Yellow  Ingestrie.  Syke-houae  russet  strong  and  taper  in  their  stems,  and  will  affoM  much  fruit 

Gravenstein.  Braddick's  nonpareih  whilst  the  trees  are  very  young.  1 would  recommend  the 

Autumn  pearmain.  Old  nonpareil.  Downton  pippin  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  prefur- 

Ot.>Men  reinette.  Court-pendu  plat  enco  to  any  other  variety. 

King  of  the  pippins.  Lamb- Abbey  pearmain.  ‘ At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  when 

Rilnton  pippin.  Newtown  pippin.  the  trees  are  first  planted,  they  will  have  covered  with  their 

In  pruning  the  apple-tree,  os  indeed  in  all  similar  cases,  branches  the  whole  surfoco  of  the  ground,  and  will  then 
three  objects  are  chietly  kept  in  view ; tlio  first  of  wliich  is  begin  to  injure  each  other,  if  the  whole  be  sulTertnl  to 
to  remove  superllimu*,  or  excessively  vigorous  shoots  ; the  remain.  At  this  period,  therefore,  every  other  row  of  lret.*s, 
se<-tmd  is  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  eiiually ; and  the  and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period,  every  other  tree  in  the 
third  is  to  check  exuberance,  and  thus  to  promote  fruitful-  remaining  rows,  must  be  taken  away  ; and  if  this  be  done 
ness.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  first  cases  is  so  with  proi>cr  care,  and  leaving  the  roots  at  least  two  feet 
obvious  as  not  to  rtMuiiro  explanation ; for  tlio  third,  a few  long  upon  each  side  of  the  trunks,  such  trees  may  be 
simple  rules  will  suffice.  As  the  apple  is  a tree  of  very  removed  with  still  less  risk  than  such  as  are  much  smaller, 
hartly  liabii.s,  if  its  branches  arc  allowed  to  go  unjinineu.  But  to  insure  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  off  much 
they  will  not  pro<luee  any  considerable  numlwr  or  lateral  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  branches;  and  the  holes  in 
shoots,  but  trill  have  a great  tendency  to  keep  length-  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  must  be  made  not  less 
ening  from  their  terminal  buds,  which  always  produce  than  six  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  placing  the 
liarren  and  vigorous  shoots ; it  is  the  lateral  shoots  only  turf,  if  the  field  be  pasture,  in  the  bottom,  and  taking  care 
that  uro  fertile,  and  they  are  so  only  when  stunted,  or  in  that  the  trees  be  not  planted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they 
the  state  of  what  are  technically  called  spurs,  Tho  mode  previously  grew.  Each  tree  will  require,  during  the  first 
of  procedure  is  then  obviously  to  destroy  tho  terminal  year,  a stake  and  a few  bushes  to  protect  it ; after  wliicb, 
barren  shoots,  and  to  encourage  the  lateral  fertile  ones.  This  nothing  more  will  be  wanting  than  to  wash  its  trunk 
is  effected  by  shortening  back  all  the  leading  shoots  every  annually  with  lime  and  water,  and  cow  dung,  to  defend  it 
year,  to  a ilistance  from  their  point  of  origin,  which  varies  from  the  teeth  of  sheep  and  cattle.' 

according  to  their  htrcnglh  : where  they  an?  very  strong,  the  For  garden  purposes,  dicarf  apple-trees  arc  so  far  superior 
leailing  shoou  should  not  he  reduced  more  than  within  to  all  others,  that  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  planle<l, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  boiie,  but  when  they  are  Independently  of  tho  little  space  they  occupy,  tho  small 
weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  within  nine  inches.  By  this  degree  in  which  they  overshadow  the  soil,  and  the  great 
means  the  onwanl  growth  of  the  branch  is  momentarily  facility  they  offer  for  gathering  their  fruit,  they  arc  gene- 
orre-slcd ; the  ascending  sap  is  impcUeil  into  the  lateral  buds,  rally  so  much  beyond  tho  influence  of  high  winds  as  to 
w'hich  arc  thus  dcvelope^l,  and  form  branches,  some  of  which  have  but  little  of  their  crop  blown  down  by  autumnal  gale?;, 
will  be  sure  to  gruw  so  slowly  as  to  liocomc  productive ; and  their  fruit  is  also  finer  than  on  standartls.  No  direc- 
for  nutwiilistanduig  the  check  the  branch  may  receive  from  lions  for  their  management  can  be  given  better  than  the 
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fellowmg  exnUaBt  obMrtati<»s  of  tho  outbor  of  the  Q%»Uie 

to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 

* Trees  for  this  purpose  should  have  their  branches  of  an 
equal  stren(^h : those  which  have  been  grafted  one  year, 
or  what  are  termed  bv  nurscrymmi  Maiden  plants,  are  the 
best : they  should  not  be  cut  down  when-planted,  but  sboold 
stand  a year,  and  then  be  beaded  down  to  the  length  of 
four  or  SIX  inches,  according  to  tlieir  strength  ; these  will 
produce  three  or  four  shoots  from  each  out^down  branch, 
which  will  be  sufCcient  to  form  a head.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best  placed  of  these 
from  each  branch  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  each,  according  to  their 
strength,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bead  perfectly  balanced 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  so  that  one  side  shall 
not  be  higher  nor  more  numerous  in  its  branches  than  the 
other;  and  all  must  be  kept,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  oilier.  If  tb»  regularity  in  forming  the 
bea<l  be  attended  to  and  effected  at  first,  there  will  be  no  | 
dittiruUy  in  keeping  it  so  afterwards,  by  observing  either 
to  prune  to  that  bud  immediately  on  the  inside,  next  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  that  imm^iately  on  the  outside.  By 
this  means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be 
producetl  in  a perpendicular  line  from  the  eye;  whereas,  if' 
pruned  to  a bud  on  the  right  or  loft  side  of  the  branch, 
the  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction  ; so 
that  if  the  branches  funned  round  a circle  be  not  thus  pruned 
to  the  eyes,  <hi  the  fight  successively,  or  the  loft  successiv'ely, 
a very  material  difference  will  be  found,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  one  single  yenr  s pruning ; 
which  may  be  readily  illustrated  thus : — fix  foor  branches, 
either  in  a direct  line  or  to  a circular  hoop,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  inches  from  esch  other;  let  lira  branch  on  the  left 
bo  called  a,  tho  second  b,  the  thinl  e,  the  fourth  d;  head 
down  a to  the  left-hand  bud  ; b to  the  right,  c to  the  left, 
and  d to  tho  right.  When  these  have  grown  a year,  those 
between  a and  b,  and  between  c and  ft,  will  be  ton  inches : 
thus  the  distances  now  sro  not  as  eight  to  eight,  but  as  six 
to  ton  ; which  would  require  two  years'  pruning  in  a con- 
trary direction  to  restore  the  head  to  its  former  regularity ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  system  of  pruning  will 
bold  good  in  ev'ery  other  caso. 

What  has  ju&t  been  said  has  reference  only  to  the  leading 
shoots,  which  are  always  producod  fVom  the  terminal  buds 
when  pruned,  and  whicli  alone  form  tho  figure  and  beauty 
of  the  tree.  The  intermediate  space  must  of  course  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  same  time,  having  a rejnird  to  the  number 
of  branches  thus  employed,  that  they  do  not  crowd  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  ^ kept  thin,  ami  per- 
foetlv  open,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  without 
which  the  ihiit  produced  will  lie  small  and  good  for  but 
little:  tho  middle  of  the  tree,  indeed,  must  kept  quite 
o])en  from  tho  first  to  tho  taking  care  that  all  tne  sur- 
rounding branches  lead  outwards,  and  preserve  a regular 
distance  from  each  other.' 

Ji^itier  apple-trees  wore  fortneriy  njweh  used,  but  thev 
are  in  all  respects  so  greatly  inforioi  to  dwarfs,  and  so  muen 
more  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order,  that  we  omit  aU  far- 
ther notice  of  them. 

A mrjilo  of  managing  applo-trocs  called  Balloon  training 
has  been  much  recommended.  It  consists  simply  in  this : 
you  plant  a common  standard  tree,  with  a stem  six  or  seven 
feet  nigh,  and  with  five  or  s:x  good  equal-sized  branches; 
to  tho  tip  of  each  branch  is  to  he  nttachwl  a cord  which 
paiscs  under  a peg  driven  into  the  ground  near  tho  stem, 
and  by  means  of  which  tho  branches  may  be  gradually 
drawn  downwards  so  ns  to  become  inverted,  when,  from  tho 
breadth  of  the  part  of  tho  tree  whence  the  branches  diverge, 
nud  the  approximation  of  their  pomts,  tho  whole  assumes 
thu  appearance  of  a balloon.  AIT  the  care  that  these  trees 
require  is,  to  have  their  branches  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
means  of  a hoop,  or  some  such  contrivance,  until  they  ore 
strong  enough  to  preservo  their  acquired  direction,  and  to 
have  all  tho  shouts  which  will  every  year  spring  upwards 
from  them  carefully  cut  away,  except  such  as  can  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  in  the  circumference 
of  the  balloon  head.  Trees  thus  managed  produce  an 
abundance  of  spurs,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  are  ^ou- 
tifUl  objects ; like  dwarfs,  they  occupy  but  little  room,  and 
their  crop  is  not  liable  to  bo  blown  down;  hut  they  have 
this  very  great  disadvantage,  tliat  all  their  buds  are  expoiKKl 
to  tho  sky  in  the  spring,  when  they  flower;  cunscqucnily 
they  aro  llablo  to  tuner  very  much  from  the  effect  of  l•prtng 


frosts ; so  that  they  wdl  scarcelv  ever  bear,  except  in  rory 
favourable  seasons,  or  in  very  mild  and  sheltered  places.  It 
is,  in  fket,  onlv  into  gardens  sloping  to  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  on  ^e  sides  of  valleys,  that  balloon  apple-trees 
should  bo  admitted. 

Many  different  methoos  oifreHmng  apples  have  been 
recommende<l,  and  almost  every  one  has  some  favourite 
plan  of  his  own.  At  for  as  our  own  oxperienco  goes,  the 
best  mode  is  to  allow  the  fruits,  afler  being  gathered,  to  lie  till 
their  superfluous  moisture  has  evaporot^l,  which  is  what  is 
tot‘hnicaIly  called  sweating ; the  apples  should  then  be  wiped 
quite  dry.  wrnppe«l  in  tissue  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  jars 
or  chests  of  pure  silver  sand  which  has  been  previoualy  dried 
in  an  oven.  The)-  should  alwavs  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  a 
few  days  before  they  are  wantecl,  and  laid  in  dry  fem  or  some 
such  substance ; they  then  absorb  oxygen,  and  acquire  a 
little  sweetnees,  which  is  necessary  to  their  perfection. 

The  apple  is  proj^ated  by  either  budding  or  grafring  ; 
the  former  practice  is  preferable  for  standards,  the  latter  for 
dwarb.  Tne  stocks  tnat  arc  emplwed  are  the  wild  crab, 
the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  and  tho  French  paradise 
apple.  The  former  should  bo  used  for  standards  only,  as  it 
imparts  too  much  vigour  to  the  scions  to  render  them  ma- 
nageable as  dwarfs ; the  French  paradise  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  latter,  as  it  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  shoots,  and  rendering  them  much  more  fertile.  The 
doucin  or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish nunerymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  effect  between  the  cnib  and  the  Freneh  para- 
dise, being  less  vigorous  than  the  first  and  more  so  than  the 
last.  When  there  is  no  wish  to  confine  tho  dwarf  trees 
within  a very  narrow  oompass,  this  kind  of  stock,  which  is 
hardier  than  the  French  paradise,  is  tho  proper  one  to  em- 
ploy ; but  if  the  dwarfest  trees  that  can  be  procured  arc 
the  objects  of  the  cultivator,  then  the  latter  only  ^euld  bo 
planted 

In  conclusion,  H is  only  uoccssaiw  to  add  that  the  proper 
season  for  planting  the  apple  is  in  (October  or  November,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead  or  discoloured,  and  beginning 
to  drop.  Vegetation  at  that  season  is  not  altogether  torpkl, 
but  goes  on  just  enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  send  out  a few 
rootlets  before  winter,  and  to  prepare  themselves  fur  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  period  of  growth  in  the  succeeding 
spring — a periiMl,  the  commencement  of  which  is  never 
exactly  known  hv  external  indications. 

APPLE,  LOVe.  (Sec  Lovx  AppliJ 

APPLE.  PINE.  [Sec  Pink  Appti.J 

APPLEBY,  a market  town  and  boroug^h  in  the  eoiinty 
of  Westmoreland,  of  which  it  it  the  capital ; 270  miles 
N.N.W.  from  J/jndon,  and  3!  S.K.  of  Carlisle,  54“  35'  N. 
lat.,  2°  28^  W.  long.  It  is  upon  the  rivor  Eden,  which  fells 
into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Carlisle;  and  is  by  no  means 
of  such  extent  or  importance  as  formerly.  It  is  supposcil 
hy  some  that  Appleby  was  a Roman  station,  but  there 
is  at  least  no  derisive  cvnlence  of  this ; and  no  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  disco'crcd.  It  was,  however,  a place 
of  some  imporianue  beforo  the  conquest,  and  continued  to 
bo  so  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22d  year  of  whoso 
reign  it  was  su-iqtriscd  and  utterly  destroywV  by  William, 
King  of  Scotland.  A second  calamity  of  a similar  kind  in  the 
12th  y«ar  of  Richard  H.,  a.d.  1388,  comploted  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Appleby*.  It  never  recovered  from  this  blow. 
The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  ami  on  this  account  the  rent  due  to  the  crown 
was  reduced  from  twenty  marks  annually  to  two  marks,  or 
)/.  6r.  8cf.  Burrals,  a small  place  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
a mile,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  Drum  Burgh  walls ; and 
the  remains  ^ buildings  have  been  dug  or  ploughed  up  two 
or  throe  miles  fr-om  where  the  town  now  stands. 

Appleby  contains  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  tho  left, 
and  St.  Michael  on  tlic  right  side  of  the  river.  In  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  greater  part  of  the  town ; in  St  Michael  a fow 
houses  only  which  can  be  considered  port  of  the  to^m,  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  being  an  agricultural  one.  The  pa- 
rishes are  separate  vicarages.  The  high  road  from  London  to 
Carlisle  tlirougli  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  through  the  lat- 
ter ; and  a sliort  street  and  an  ancient  sUmo  bridge  of  two 
arehes  over  tho  Kdcn  lead  into  the  main  street  of  Applcbv, 
which  is  irregularly  built  on  lh«  sloiw  of  a hill.  The  casllo 

• Tlwfe  1»  «rrnc  iliffi-n'tiff  In  tW  KHtuBeJ  lo  Iti^  of  ihoon 

Niciiliun  nti<l  Hikrn  ( //<>.'.  fawArrMfiitf  It’ettmitrttttmi')  tU*  Mil  ot 
llrnry  II.:  Ii-it  il  n.i*  in  ihU  >onr  tl.nl  ilii>  fln«  for  e|>  live  |>1»M 
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stands  on  aloftyhn^ht  rising  from  the  river  at  the  u|^end 
of  the  main  street,  and  ot  the  lower  end  is  the  parUh-ckurch 
of  St.  iAwrence.  The  keep  of  the  casUo  U in  good  preser>‘a- 
tion.  It  is  called  Cesar's  Tower,  but  is  notof  ^man  origin, 
though  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  part  of  the 
|nescnt  edifice  was  buUt  in  1686,  by  the  then  Bari  of  Thanet, 
m whose  family  it  still  remains.  The  church  of  St.  Law* 
rence  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1656.  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. Near  the  church  is  the  raarkoi-houso,  rebuilt  in 
19U  in  the  Gothic  style.  Tho  town-hall  and  shambles  are 
incommodiously  placM  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street  : 
at  each  end  of  the  town  is  an  anlient  stone  obelisk. 
The  shire-hall  and  new  gaol  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
or  Bondgate,  in  the  p^  of  Appleby  which  lies  on  the 
north-cast  or  right  bank  of  the  Bden.  Both  the  Lent  and 
Summer  assizes  are  held  here,  and  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  have  from  time  immemorial  been  entertained  at  the 
castle. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an  almshouse  or 
hospital,  for  twelve  widovrs  and  a superior,  or  ‘ mother,' 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Countess  of  Pembroke ; 
and  near  the  church  is  a grammar-school,  establuhed  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Tlie  income  of  the  school  is  or  was ' 
264/.  Js.  7d. : tho  number  of  free  scholars  is  six.  {Digeti 

BeporU,  ^c.  on  Pttblic  Charititi,  p.  622.) 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com ; and  there 
are  several  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  linen*cloth  ; 
especially  a cattic-fkir  once  a fortnight  from  Wliitsun-eve  to 
Michaelmas.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Appleby 
was,  in  1831.  861,  anu  of  tlie  township  of  Bondgate  and 
l.angton  645,  together  1496  : hut  the  parishes  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Michael  had  1459  and  1264  inhabitants  re- 
spectively. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
sixteen  eommon-councilmen.  and  other  officers.  The 
borough  rctumwl  two  members  up  to  tlie  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  was  disflonchised. 

Appleby  was  distinguished  by  its  adherence  to  Charles  I. 
in  the  contest  between  that  prince  and  his  parliament.  Tlie 
Countess  of  Pembroke  fortided  the  castle  for  the  king,  but 
it  was  forced  to  surrender 

APPOGGIATU'RA,  in  music  (from  the  Italian  verb 

to  b an  on),  ixiinmonly  calUnl  a ;;r.u‘c  note,  or 
note  of  fml>cUi>.hment.  but  more  cimwily.  a note  of  expres- 
sion. Tins  is  invitriahly  written  in  a sumUer  character  than 
the  essential  notes  of  the  moiody.  Tin-  term  explains  itsolf; 
tlic  ajip>s:;iiilurn  slh>uM  always  ha%o  jii(*re  nr  pressure 
of  the  hroaili  or  Imtul,  bt  in^, 'where  tlii*  notation  i*  accurate, 
use»l  fur  tho  purposes  of  emphasis,  especially  in  recitative, 
where  ii  is  qutU?  us  important  as  the  n-»tes  in  a Urper  cli.n- 
ractcr.  But  in  risitutivt*  it  is  a practice  as  common  as 
erroneous,  to  write  notes  ho/  meant  to  he  sung,  presuming 
that  the  singer  will  fiupi>ose  notes  to  Iw  intended  which  arc 
not  rcpr^enlod.  Thus  Handel,  in  his  Jrphi/ia,  has  written 
a racitative  in  the  following  manner:— 


but  meant  it  to  bo  sung  thus 


— a — • — 

^ 

.V  ^ ■ 

— 

eizr 

Such  Mws  fli«i  swift- If,  I’v* 


13 

— 

iMnl  0m>  mourn  - ftil  rsnw  of  all  jour  vir  • rowv. 

It  may  however  be  a question,  whether  a note  haring  a svl* 
Inble  appropriated  solely  to  it,  can  properly  ho  culled  an 
appf^giatura ; but  all  writers  on  the  subject  do,  neverthe- 
less, so  term  it. 

The  of>poggiaiura  take*  its  length,  or  duration,  from  the 
note  it  precedes,  whence  it  almost  invariably  abstracts  gne- 


haV;  except  in  the  ease  of  a dotted  or  pointed  note,  from 
which  it  takes  two-lbirds.  Example : — 


Occasionally,  the  small  note  is  not  only  written,  but  ID- 
tended  to  be  performeil,  as  n very  short  one.  For  instance  ; 
a small  semiquaver  sometimes  precedes  a crotchet,  or  a mi- 
nim, where,  if  it  leap  from  a distance  above  tu  the  principal 
note,  which  is  rare,  it  is  merely  a note  of  animation.  If 
it  be  tho  semitone,  the  octave,  or  indeed  any  interval  below 
the  principal  note,  it  is  then  called  an  acfiaccaiura,  or  rruJth- 
ing  note,  (from  occiVi(v*dre,  toenuh,  to  pound.)  and  is  to 
be  forced  and  short.  The  appog^atura,  M.  Framcry  ob- 
serves, gives  tenderness  to  the  air ; it  therefore  is  not  adapted 
to  music  of  an  energetic  or  majestic  kind.  In  the  hands  of 
an  accomplished  performer  it  is  the  most  expressive,  tho 
most  impawoned,  addition  intrusted  to  his  discretion.  But 
modem  composers,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  thoao  who  are  to  execute  their  works,  gene- 
rally write  all  that  they  mean  to  be  introduced,  trusting 
nothing  to  the  judgment  of  tho  performer. 

APPRAISEMENT,  from  appricier^  turner,  or  op- 
praiter,  * to  set  a price  upon  an  article.'  Wnon  goi^  have 
been  taken  under  a distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  them  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  2 William  ami  Mar)',  sess.  i.  c.  5,  that 
the^'  should  be  previously  appraised  or  valued  by  two  ap- 
praisers. Tliese  appraisers  are  sworn  by  the  sherilT,  under- 
shcrifT,  or  constable,  to  appraise  the  guods  truly  according 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  Alter  such  an  appraise- 
ment has  been  mode,  tho  landlord  may  proceed  to  sell  tbe 
goods  for  tho  best  price  that  can  be  procured.  By  the  sta- 
tute 48  Geo.  III.  c.  140,  an  ad  valorem  stump  duty  is  im- 
posed umn  appraisements. 

APPRAISERS  arc  persons  employed  to  value  property. 
By  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  o.  43,  it  was  first  required  that 
any  person  exercising  the  calling  of  an  appraiser  should  an- 
nually take  out  a license  to  act  as  such,  stating  hU  name 
and  place  of  abode,  and  signed  by  two  cummtssioncrH  of 
stamps.  By  the  same  statute  a stamp  duty  of  6r.  was  iin- 
posetf  upon  such  licenses  ; and  unlicensed  persons  were  for- 
iiidden  to  act  os  appraisers  under  a penalty  of  50/.  The 
same  duty  bos  been  continued  by  tbe  General  Stamp  Act, 
48  Geo.  Ml.  c.  149. 

APPRENTICE,  from  apprendre,  to  learn,  signifies  a 
person  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a master  for  a certain 
term,  receiring,  in  return  for  his  services,  instruction  in  his 
master's  profession,  art,  or  occupation.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  master  is  usually  bound  to  provide  the  necessary  food  and 
clothing  for  the  apprentice,  and  sometimes  to  pay  liim  small 
wages,  but  most  commonly  the  master  receives  a premium. 
Formerly  the  word  was  used  to  denote  those  students  of  tho 
common  law  in  the  soactics  of  the  inns  of  court  w*ho — not 
having  completed  their  professional  education  by  ten  years' 
study  in  those  societies,  at  which  timo  they  were  qualified 
to  foave  their  inns  and  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advo- 
c{ite,  upon  being  called  by  w'rit  to  take  upon  them  the  degree 
of  scrjoant-at*Iaw— were  yet  of  sulficieiit  standing  to  be  al- 
lowed to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  except  the  court  of 
Crmroon  Pleas.  Thi.s  denomination  of  apprentice  (in  law 
Latin,  apprenttai  ad  legem  mtiliores,  appfen/int  ad  darrae, 
or  simuly  appren/tcti  ad  legem)  appears  to  have  continued 
until  tno  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  .ifler  which  this 
term  fell  into  disuse,  and  we  find  tbe  same  class  of  advoculca 
desi^ated.  from  their  pleading  without  the  bar,  as  outer 
barristers,  now  shortened  into  the  well-known  term,  barris- 
ters. (See  Spelman's  Glorr.  ad  verbum  ; Bluckstonc's  Com- 
meniarien,  vol.  i.  23 ; vol.  lii.  27.) 

Apprenticeship  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Rome  the 
distribution  of  the  citizens  into  companies  or  colleges 
according  to  their  trades  took  place  at  an  early  jxTiod,  wo 
can  discern  in  the  Roman  history  no  distinct  traces  of  such 
a system  os  apprenticeship.  Ity  origin  .is  to  be  sought  in 
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the  institutions  of  modem  Europe,  and  it  probably  sprung 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  system  of  associating  handicraft 
trades  in  thu  twelfth  centurv,  the  natural  result,  perhaps, 
of  those  moro  general  comblnaliuns  of  citizens  or  of  bur* 
gessfs.  which  were  firmeil  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection agaiiist  feudal  oppression.  The  rcstroint  of  froo 
competition,  the  assertion  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  tho 
liuntaliun  of  the  numbers  of  such  as  should  participate  in 
them,  wero  the  main  results  to  wliich  these  institutions 
tended ; and  for  these  purposes  a moro  obvious  or  effcctivo 
instrument  than  apprenticeship  could  hanlly  be  found.  To 
exercise  a trade,  it  was  necessary  to  be  ftoo  of  the  com|>any 
or  fraternity  of  that  trade;  and  as  tho  principal  if  not  the 
ouly  mode  of  acquiring  this  freedom  in  early  times  was  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a member  of  the  body,  it  be- 
came easy  to  limit  the  numbers  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
either  indirectly  by  the  length  of  apprentioeship  required,  or 
more  immediately  by  limiting  tho  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  So  strict  in  some  instances  were 
these  regulations,  that  no  master  was  allowed  to  take  as  an 
apprentice  any  but  his  own  son.  In  agriculture,  appren- 
ticeship, though  in  some  oomparatively  later  instances  en- 
couraged by  positive  laws,  has  never  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent,  which  is  probalily  to  be  attnuuted  to  its  origin  as  a 
part  of  the  sy»tem  of  associated  trades.  The  tendency  to 
association  indccil  is  not  strong  among  the  agricultural 
population,  combination  being,  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
tho  country,  inconvenient  and  often  impracticable  ; whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  ore,  by  their  very  position,  invited 
to  it. 

Subsequently  to  tho  twelfth  century,  apprenlieeship  has 
prevailtMl  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Franco,  Gt^r- 
roany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  may  be  distinctly  tracnl,  and  A 
rubabiy  o\isie<l  in  various  other  countries.  It  is  asserted 
y Adam  Smith,  that  seven  years  seem  antiently  to  have 
bran  all  over  Europe  tho  usual  term  cstablishu<l  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticeships  in  most  trades.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  no  settled  rule  on  this  subject,  for 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  custom  in  this 
rosjiool  varied  not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  different 
incor])oratcd  trades  in  the  same  town. 

In  Italy,  the  Latin  term  fur  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
was  arcunventatio.  From  an  old  form  of  an  Italian  in- 
strument, given  by  Beier  in  bis  lcarnc<l  work  De  CoUrgiit 
OjiiJicum,  it  appears  that  the  contract,  which  in  most  re- 
spects closely  resembled  English  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship. was  signed  by  the  father  or  other  friend  of  the  boy 
who  was  to  bo  bound,  and  not  by  the  boy  himself,  the 
latter  testifying  his  consent  to  the  agreement  merely  by 
being  present. 

In  trance,  tho  trading  associations  prevailed  to  a great 
extent  under  tho  names  of  ‘ Corps  de  Marchands  ’ and 
* Curamunauti^s.'  At  the  latter  end  of  thu  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  in  Paris  six  ' Corps  de  Marchands,'  and 
otic  hundred  and  twenty-nine ' Communautes,'  or  companies 
of  tradesmen,  each  fraternity  having  thoir  own  rules  and 
laws.  Among  these  liwlies  the  duration  of  apprenticeship 
varied  from  tlm.>c  to  eight  or  ten  years.  It  was  an  invariable 
rule  in  the  * Corps  de  Marchands,’  which  was  generally 
followed  in  the  ‘Communautes,'  that  no  master  should  have 
more  than  one  apprentice  at  a time.  There  was  flinn  a re- 
gulation that  no  one  could  exercise  his  trade  a.s  a master 
until,  in  addition  to  bis  apprenticeship,  he  bad  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  as  a journeyman.  During  the 
latter  term  ho  was  called  the  ‘compag'non'  of  bis  master, 
and  tho  term  itself  was  called  his  ‘ compagnonage.'  Hu 
had  also,  before  being  admitted  to  practiso  his  trade  as 
master,  to  deliver  to  tno  ‘jurandc,*  or  wardens  of  tho  com- 
pany, a specimen  of  his  proficiency  in  his  art,  called  his 
' chef  d'Uiuvre.'  He  was  then  said  ' aspirer  it  la  raaitrisc.’ 
Thu  sons  of  merchants  living  in  their  fathers'  house  till 
seventeen  years  of  ago,  and  following  his  trade,  wero  ro- 
putcsl  to  have  served  tlieir  nppreiitiraship,  and  became 
entitled  to  the  privileges  incidental  to  it  without  being 
actually  bound.  Tlieso  companies  or  associations  wero 
finally  abolished  at  tho  revolution,  when  a perfect  freedom 
of  industry  was  recognized  by  tho  laws,  and  this,  with  a few 
exceptions,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  But  though 
the  contract  of  apprenticeship  has  ceased  in  France  to  bo 
imperative  upon  tho  artisan,  it  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  : 
and  an  act  passed  the  12th  of  April,  ItiOJ,  prescribes  tho 
rights  and  duties  Ixitb  of  muster  and  apprentice.  It  docs 
not,  however,  lay  down  any  pafticular  form,  and  leaves  the 
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time  and  other  conditions  of  the  contract  to  bo  determined 
by  the  parties. 

In  Germany,  though  wo  find  the  same  institution,  it  varies 
nut  only  in  the  name,  but  has  some  other  remarkable  iiccu- 
liarities.  The  companies  there  called  ^ilden,  x'ur^te,  or 
innungen,  appear  to  havo  exercised  in  many  respects  a 
sort  of  judicial  control  over  their  members,  and,  either 
on  eccmint  of  moral  or  physical  defects,  to  havo  refusoil 
admission  to  applicants  lor  freedom  at  the  discretion  of 
thu  i-ldcrs  or  masters.  They  seem  to  havo  occasionally 
admitted  workmen  who  had  not  served  a regular  appren- 
ticeship into  tho  lower  class  of  members  of  a trade;  but  to 
become  masters  was  only  allowed  to  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  regular  stages  of  instruction.  The  course 
which  continues  to  the  present  day  is  as  follows : — Tlio 
apprentice,  after  having  served  the  term  prescribed  by  his 
indenture  iaufdi7ig»-bn^),  is  admitted  into  tho  company 
' as  a companion  which  corresponds  in  many  re- 

spects to  the  French  eompagnon.  Having  passed  through 
the  years  of  bis  apprenticeship,  called  Unr-jakre,  satisfuc- 
torily,  he  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from  the  masters  and 
companions  of  the  guild  a certificate,  or  general  letter  of  re- 
commendation ikundscha/t),  which  testifies  that  he  has  duly 
served  bis  apprenticeship,  and  has  been  admitted  a member 
' of  tho  company,  and  commands  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  societies  of  the  same  craft,  wherever  he  may  apply  for 
them.  With  this  certificate  the  young  artisan  sets  out  on 
bis  travols,  which  often  occupy  several  years,  called  tcandtl- 
jaJtre,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a journeyman  in 
his  particular  art  or  trade  in  the  various  towns  in  which  ho 
temporarily  establishes  himself,  and  availing  himself  of  his 
kundxrAa/l  to  procure  admission  into  the  fellowship  and 
riviteges  of  his  brother  workmen  of  the  same  craft.  On 
is  return  home,  bo  is  entitled,  upon  producing  certificates 
of  his  good  randuct  during  his  wanJxl-Jahre,  to  become  a 
master.  In  Germany,  tho  periods  of  servitude  havo  varied 
in  different  states  and  at  different  periods ; in  general,  the 
term  is  seven  years  ; but  in  some  instances  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  or  three  vears  is  sufficient 

Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  have  the  laws  relating 
to  associated  trades  or  apprentices  been  veiy  rigorously 
enforced.  In  the  former,  too  same  system  of  guilds  and 
companies  certainly  existed  ; but  as  it  was  tho  policy  of  the 
English  government  to  encourage  settlers  there,  httlo  at- 
teniinn  was  paid  to  their  exclusive  privileges;  and  in  1672 
the  Lortl  Lieutenant  and  Council,  under  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  issued  a set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  all  the  walled  towns  in  Ireland,  by  which  any  foreigner 
was  allowed  to  become  free  of  the  guilds  and  fVatemitiea  of 
tradesmen  on  payment  of  a fine  of  20/.  A statute  contain- 
ing very  similar  enactments  was  passed  in  19  George  HI. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship,  also,  in  Ireland,  was  of  a 
moderate  length,  five  years  being  required  by  2 Anne,  c.  4, 
for  the  linen  manufacture,  which,  by  luGcorgc  1.,  c.  2,  was 
reduced  to  four  years.  It  is  asserted  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  corporation  laws 
are  so  little  oppressive  as  in  Scotland.  Three  years  are 
there  a common  term  of  apprenticeship  even  in  the  nicer 
trades,  but  there  is  no  general  law  on  the  subject,  the  custom 
being  different  in  different  communities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
time  apprenticesldpa  first  came  into  general  use  in  England. 
But  that  tbo  institution  is  one  of  very  old  date  is  certain, 
being  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the 
guilds  or  companies  of  tradesmen.  In  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  however,  there  is  no  reference  to  such  an  institution 
for  about  200  years  after  the  guilds  are  known  to  have  existed, 
apprentices  being  first  incidentally  noticed  in  an  act  (12 
Rich.  II.  c.  3)  passed  in  1388.  But  that  about  this  time 
apprenticeship  had  become  extremely  common  is  pro%ed  by 
a statute  passed  in  1405-6  (7  Henry  IV.  c,  17),  wnich  con- 
tains tlio  singular  enactment,  that  no  one  shall  bind  bis  son 
or  daughter  apprentice  unless  ho  have  land  or  rent  to  the 
valuo  of  2u/.  by  tho  year  ; the  cause  of  which  provision  is 
stated  to  bo  tho  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  in  con- 
sequenco  of  tbc  custom  of  binding  children  apprentices  to 
trades.  In  tlio  act  (8  Henry  VI.  c.  11)  which  repculwl 
this  statute  in  favour  of  the  city  of  London,  tho  putting  and 
taking  of  apprentices  is  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  a 
custom  of  London  time  out  of  mind.  The  same  statute  was 
I rcpealetl  (by  the  llth  Henry  VII. c.  11)  in  favour  of  tho 
I citizens  of  Norwich,  and  (by  the  12lh  Hciire  VII.  c.  1)  in 
I favour  of  tbo  worslod-mak^  of  Norfolk;  and  in  the  former 
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•rt  w«  Aod  the  first  mcntioa  of  uiy  particular  term  of  lervi- 
ludo,  the  custom  of  the  worsted-bUeerers  of  Norwicli  being 
con^med  by  it,  which  required  an  upprealiccbhip  of  seven 
years.  Except  in  Lumlun.  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  at  an 
early  period  there  was  m England  auv  uniform  practic«  in 
this  respect,  hut  that  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  was 
a matter  for  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
In  Marbx’s  Fitrmuhire  there  is  an  indenture 

of  apprenticeship  dated  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  form  as  tho  modem  instrument ; and  in 
tliat  case  the  binding  is  to  a carpenter  for  six  years.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  before  Uio  statute  of  (ho  6th  Elix. 

C 4,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  In  l»ndon,  the  period  of  seven  years  at  tlie  least  whs  I 
expressly  prescriiiod  by  the  custom  as  tiro  shortest  term; 
and  Kir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Commumtealth  nf  Englcyui, 
written  altout  the  tunc  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Elia., 
says,  in  rcforencu  to  the  previous  practice,  that  tho  appren- 
tice ' serveth,  some  for  seven  or  eight  years,  some  nine  or 
ten  years,  us  the  master  and  tho  fneiids  of  the  young  man 
simll  Uiiiik  meet,  or  cun  agree  together.' 

Thu  statute  of  the  5 ami  6 Kdw.  VI.  c.  8.  which  enacts 
that  no  i>ur>on  shall  weave  broad  woollen  cloth,  unless  he 
have  serve<l  a seven  years'  apprenticeship.  luuy  bo  adduced 
us  a further  proiif  that  this  term  was  fast  becoming  the 
ciiHtomary  one,  wlien,  by  the  jlh  Eltz.  e.  4.  it  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  one  uniform  practice  in  all  trades  in* 
triKluce<l  throughout  England,  But  neither  by  that  statute, 
nor  by  the  custutus  of  London  and  Norwich,  w’hich  were 
excepted  by  the  act,  was  a longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
vlmn  seven  years  Ibrbidden. 

Tiie  l^oudun  apprentices,  in  earW  times,  were  an  important, 
and  often  a funmduble  boily.  Tliey  derived  oiusc^qtiencc 
from  their  numbers,  the  superior  birth  of  many  of  them, 
and  tlie  wealth  of  their  masters,  but  particularly  from  their 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  freemasonry  which  prevailed  among 
them.  The  author  of  a curious  poem  published  in  1047, 
ontitlod  The  Honour  t}f  London  Apprmtiee*,  observes,  in 
bis  preface,  that  ' from  all  shires  and  countieii  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the  sonns  of 
knights,  esiiuicrs,  gentlemen,  ministers,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  come  up  from  their  particular  places  of  nativity 
and  are  liound  to  bo  prentices  in  L/indon.’  He  also  mentions 
* the  unanimous  correspondence  that  is  amongst  that  innu- 
merable company.' 

It  may  bo  readily  supposed  that  such  a body,  in  the 
midst  of  a largo  metropolis,  densely  crowded  with  popu- 
lation, and  frequented  by  strangers  of  all  kinds,  was 
nut  a little  obnoxious  to  the  police ; and  accordingly,  we 
find  in  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a constant 
succession  of  tumults,  and  some  instances  of  serious  and 
alarming  insurrectionsarising  among  tho  apprentices.  Thus 
ihu  faLd  riot  in  London  against  foreign  artificers,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1617,  and  from  w hich  that  day 
was  called  ‘ Evil  May  Day,'  was  commenced  and  encou- 
raged by  the  apprentices,  | 

In  the  vear  1696,  certain  apprentices  in  London  wero 
imprisoned  by  the  Star-Chamber  fur  a riot;  upon  which, 
several  of  their  follows  assembled  and  releasoa  them  by  | 
breaking  open  the  prisons.  Many  of  these  were  taken  an^ 
publicly  whipped  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Tins  caused 
a much  more  formidable  disturbance;  for  300  or  300 
apprentices  assembled  in  Tower-street,  and  marched  with  a 
drum  in  a warlike  manner  to  take  possession  of  tho  person 
of  the  I.,onl  Mayor,  and,  upon  tho  principle  of  retaliation,  to 
whip  him  through  tho  streets.  Several  of  the  ringleaders 
in  tliis  hot  wero  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  (Sec 
Criminal  TriaU,  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

In  tho  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  the  apprentices  of  T^ondon 
took  an  active  part  os  a political  body  ; numerous  petitions 
woro  presented  from  them  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
roouiv^  the  thanks  of  tho  House  * fm  their  good  affections.' 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  ioterierenee  merely  to  petitions, 
nut,  under  sancliun  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament  promising 
to  them  security  against  forfeiture  of  tnoir  indentures,  they 
were  inroUed  into  a sort  of  militia.  Tlicy  also  took  part  in 
(he  restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tlicy  were 
frequently  engaged  in  tumulta.  The  last  serious  riot  in 
which  they  were  concerned  look  place  in  1668.  On  this 
occasion  they  aasembhid  themselves  tumultuously  together 
during  the  htdidavs,  and  procoodod  to  pull  dowm  the  disor- 
derly houses  in  the  city.  For  this  expWt,  several  of  them 
were  tried  and  oxcuutod  ibr  high  treason. 


In  1681,  wlien  Cbarlas  II.  was  desirous  of  strengthening 
his  bonds  in  every  way  against  the  corporation  of  Dmdon, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  favour  of 
tho  apprentices,  and  sent  them  a brace  of  bucks  for  their 
aiimi^  dinner  at  Sadlers' Hall,  where  several  of  his  priu- 
cipal  courtiers  dined  with  tliem.  The  B]fprentice3,  how- 
ever, were  divided  in  opinion  ; for  there  were  numerous  pe- 
titions from  them  both  for  and  again.it  the  measures  of  tlic 
court 

Subsequently  to  this  time  their  uniem  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  dissolved,  and  we  do  not  fma  them  again 
acting  together  in  a body.  After  they  had  coast'd  however 
to  form  a separate  class,  the  laws  which  had  called  them 
into  existence,  though  partially  repealed  as  to  s->m«  trades, 
continued  generally  in  force:  nor  was  it  until  a very  late 
period  tliat  the  progress  of  more  liberal  optnioni  tlnaltV  nut 
an  end  to  them.  But  the  exclusive  spirit  which  bad  dic- 
I talod  them  was  so  far  modified  by  the  spirit  of  English 
: liberty,  that  tho  monopolies  upheld  by  thorn  were  never  so 
I strictly  cnlbired.  nor  the  evil  of  them  so  much  felt  in  this 
amntry  as  on  tho  continent.  For  not  only  were  the  appren- 
tice-laws condemned  by  the  liberal  and  speculative  philoso- 
pher, but  they  found  no  favour  in  the  courts  of  law.  They 
were  frequently  reprobated  by  judges  and  legal  writers:  and 
Lord  Mun>field  denounced  them  as  being  * against  tliu 
natural  rights  of  man.  and  contrary  to  the  common  law 
riglits  of  the  land.'  Acting  upon  this  view  of  (lie  impolicy 
of  the  svitem.  the  dcrimons  of  the  courts  tendcKl  rather  to 
Confine  than  to  extend  tho  influence  of  the  slatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  thus  the  operation  of  it  was  limited  to  tnarket- 
low  ns,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  acluaUy  in  existence 
at  the  time  it  was  pas^ed.  And  although,  in  consequence  of 
this  diiotrinc,  m&ny  absurd  anuuiahes  and  inconsistencies 
wero  introduced,  the  exclusion  of  some  muiiufactiires, 

I .and  particularly  of  the  princi{)al  ones  of  Manchester  and 
Biriningham,  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  had  probably  a 
favourable  effect  in  causing  it  to  lie  less  strictly  enforced 
even  against  those  who  were  held  to  Iw  liable  to  it.  It  was 

{>roved  by  a mass  of  extremely  interesting  evidence  produced 
icfuro  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  lt'l4,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  neither  were,  nor 
could  be,  carried  into  effect  in  our  improved  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  An  alteration  in  the  law  could  there- 
fore be  no  longer  delayed.  And  though  the  question  w*ai 
brought  beforo  tlic  legislature  on  a petition  praying  that 
the  6th  EUz.  c.  4,  might  bo  rendered  mom  effectual,  tho 
result  was  tho  passing  of  an  act  (64  Geo.  HI.  c.  96)  by  which 
that  statute,  so  far  as  it  enacts  (hat  no  person  shall  exer- 
cise any  trade  without  having  servod  a seven  years’  apprrm- 
tioeship  to  it,  was  wholly  repealed.  There  is  in  the  act  of 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  96.  a rcsonation  in  favour  of  the  cuhioins 
and  hyo-laws  of  the  city  of  Li>ndon,  and  of  other  corporate 
: towns,  but  in  general  the  necessity  of  appreiiiit-cship,  ok  a 
means  of  access  to  particular  trader,  is  aboliAhoil.  and  a per- 
, feet  liberty,  in  this  respect,  is  establiilu'd, 

' Apprenticeship,  though  no  longer  absolutely  necessary, 
still  continues  to  lie  tho  usual  tnoile  of  learning  a trsde,  and 
as  such  is  recognised  by  law  ; it  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
mention,  in  a summary  manner,  some  of  the  leading  provi- 
sions of  tho  law  upon  tho  subjoct.  By  the  common  law, 
an  infant,  or  person  under  the  ago  of  twentynno  years, 
being  unable  to  contract  any  obligation  except  for  his 
own  benefit,  cannot  bind  himself  apprentice  so  as  to  en- 
title his  roaster  to  on  action  of  covenant  fur  departing  his 
service,  or  other  breaches  of  Uic  indenture.  Ttie  statute  of 
6 Eiiz.  c.  4,  8.  4‘2  and  43,  enacts  that  every  person  l>ound 
by  indenture  according  to  the  statute,  although  within 
tho  ago  of  twenty-one.  shall  be  Ixvund  os  amply,  to  every 
intent,  as  if  ho  wero  of  full  age.  But  by  these  words  of  the 
statute,  tho  infant  is  not  so  bound  as  that  a remedy  lies 
against  him  upon  any  covenant  of  tho  indenture : orid  it 
has  therefore  been  a common  practice  for  a rclatiun  or  friend 
to  bo  joined  as  a contracting  party  in  the  indenture,  and  en- 
gaging for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  ngrecmeiil.  But  by 
tho  custom  of  London,  an  infant,  unmarried  and  above  the 
age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a freeman 
of  London,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  fume  of  the  custom,  Uic 
master  may  have  such  remedy  against  him  as  if  ho  were  of 
full  nge.  and  consequently  an  action  of  covenant.  Any 
(HTson  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  is,  by  6 Eliz.  c.  4, 
s.  36  and  36,  compeilablctubebouml  apprentire,  ifsoivquirvd 
by  any  huuselvoldor  using  half  a plougii  of  land  in  tillage. 
The  umo  act  also  provides  that  the  blndiug  must  bo  by 
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indenture,  so  that  blinding  by  decd-poU,  or  bv  an  agreement 
to  execute  an  indenture,  or  a pand  binding,  nave  ^n  held 
not  to  nonAtitute  an  apprenticeship,  though,  by  statute 
31  Geo.  II.  o.  1 1,  a binding  by  deetl  not  indented  will  enable 
a ]>erson  to  gain  a settleiuent. 

Hy  statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  confirmed  by  8 and  9 Wm.  III. 
c.  30,  and  by  subser^uent  acts,  the  chimdiwanlens  and  over- 
seers of  a piirisb,  with  the  assent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
may  bind  children  of  paupers  apprentices  till  the  ago  of 
twenty-one,  and  not  only  persons  in  nusbandrj'  and  trade,  but 
gonilomcn  of  fortune  and  clergymen  may  bo  compelled  to 
take  them.  But  if  such  master  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  sessions.  Parish  apprentices  may  also  bo  bound 
(i  and  3 Anne,  c.  6)  to  the  sea  service ; and  masters  and 
owners  of  ships  are  obliged  to  lake  one  or  more  acconling  to 
the  tonn.ige  of  the  vessel.  Various  regulations  have  Iwen 
nin<iu  by  several  acU  of  parliament,  and  in  particular  by 
56  Geo.  111.  c.  139,  for  ensuring  that  parish  apprentices 
shall  Imj  bound  to  proper  masters,  and  securing  them  from 
ill-treatment.  A settlement  is  gained  by  apprentices  in  the 
parish  where  they  last  resided  forty  days*  during  the  service. 
(13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12.)  [See  Poor  Law  and  Settlk- 

MKNT.] 

An  indenture  cannot  be  assigned  over,  cither  by  common 
lawori'«piiiy,  but  by  custom  it  may.  Thus,  by  tho  custom 
of  I/md.»n  and  other  places  it  may  Ite  done  by  a * turn-ovor.' 
Parish  apprentices  mav  also.  (.12  Geo.  III.  o.  5?,  s.  7.)  with 
the  consent  of  two  justices,  be  assigned  over  by  indorsement 
on  the  indentures. 

An  indenturo  is  detenninable  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it ; also  by  tho  death  of  tho  master,  apprentice- 
^liip  being  a personal  trust  between  master  anu  scr^'ant. 
Hut  it  is  said  that  the  executor  may  bind  the  apprentico  to 
another  miislcr  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  And  if  there 
is  any  covenant  fi>r  maintenance,  the  executor  is  bound  to 
discharge  this  as  fur  ns  ho  has  assets.  In  the  case  of  a 
parish  apprentice  (32  Geu.  III.  c.  57,  s.  1).  this  obligation 
only  lasts  for  three  months,  where  the  apprentico-foa  is  not 
more  than  5/.,  and  the  indenture  is  then  at  an  end,  unless 
upon  application  by  the  widow  or  executor,  Sic.  of  the  master 
to  two  jusliccH,  the  apprentice  is  ordered  to  scn*e  such  appli- 
cant for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  By  the  custom  of  Lon- 
dull,  if  tho  roaster  of  an  apprentico  die.  the  serv  ice  must  be 
continued  with  tho  widow,  if  she  continue  to  carry  on  the 
trade.  In  other  casc.s.  It  is  incumbent  on  tho  cxecuti>r  to 
put  the  apprentice  to  another  master  of  tb.e  samo  trade.  By 
the  Bankrupt's  Act,  6 Geo.  IV.  e.  16.  a.  49,  it  U enacted,  that 
the  issuing  of  acoramisston  against  a master  shall  be  a com- 
plete discharge  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship ; and 
where  an  apprentice-fee  has  l>een  paid  to  the  bankrupt,  the 
coiuintssioncni  are  authorizefl  to  order  any  sum  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  estate  for  tlie  use  of  the  apprentice  which  they 
mav  think  roasoiiable. 

A master  may  hy  law  moderately  chastise  his  apprentice 
for  misl>chaviour.  Ho  cannot,  of  his  own  accord,  discharge 
him.  But  if  he  have  any  complaint  against  him,  or  the 
apprentice  against  his  master,  on  application  of  either  party 
to  the  sogskms,  by  5 F.Hz.  c.  4,  or  to  two  justices  in  the 
case  of  a parish  apprentice,  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  and  other 
acts,  a power  is  given  to  punish  or  to  discharge  the  appren- 
tice, and  in  some  cases  to  fine  tho  master.  If  any  apprentice, 
whose  premium  does  not  exceed  lOA,  run  away  from  his 
master,  he  may  bo  compelled  (8  Geo.  III.  c.  25)  to  servo 
beyond  his  term  for  the  time  he  absented  himself,  or  make 
suitable  satisfaction,  or  bo  imprisoned  for  three  months.  If 
be  enters  another  person's  service,  his  master  is  entitled  to 
his  earnings,  and  he  may  bring  an  action  against  any  one 
who  ha.s  cntico«l  him  away. 

In  London,  in  case  of  misconduct  by  the  roaster  towards 
the  apprentice,  or  by  the  apprentice  towards  tho  rooster, 
cither  party  may  summon  the  other  liefore  the  charoborluin, 
who  has  power  to  adjudicate  between  them,  and,  upon  the 
disobcdienco  or  refractory  conduct  of  either  party,  may 
commit  the  offender  to  Bridewell. 

Thu  main  objections  to  apprenticeship  are,  its  interferenoe 
with  iho  property  which  every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  his  own  labour,  and  its  encroachment  not  only  on  the 
liberty  of  the  workman,  but  alj=o  of  those  who  might  bo 
disposed  to  employ  him,  and  who  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
iiidgu  whether  he  is  fit  to  bo  employed  or  not.  To  renuiro 
in  tho  more  common  mechanical  trades  the  same  length  of  I 
apprcnticoship  as  in  the  nicer  and  more  difficuU  arts.  Is  ma- 1 
uifcstly  unnecessary  and  inexpedient;  and  it  is  obvious  that  I 


long  apprentieeshipa  havo  a tendency  rather  to  repress  than 
encourage  a lovo  of  industry,  as  an  apprentice  is  excluded 
from  thf  greatest  incentive  to  voluntary  lal>our,  namely,  a 
I>articipation  in  the  fruits  of  his  exertions  or  skill.  Must  of 
these  objections  apply  to  apprenticeship  as  a necessary 
rather  than  a voluntary  contract,  and  aro  of  course  removal 
by  tho  present  state  of  tho  law.  At  the  age  at  which  ap- 
rontiecs  are  usually  bound  some  subjection  to  restraint  is 
esirable ; and,  whether  by  being  bound  os  an  apprentice, 
or  by  working  as  a journeyman,  a workman  is  roust  likely 
to  gain  a complete  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  to  arnuire 
habits  of  industry,  may  be  left  to  the  determination  of  tnoso 
who  are  practicaily  interested  in  the  question. 

APPROACHES,  the  general  term  given  to  tho  trenches 
excavated  by  tlie  besieger,  fur  the  purpose  of  forming  road*, 
by  which  he  may  advance  frum  his  camp  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach  made  in  the  walls  of  a fortress  without  being  c.xposiil 
to  the  view  of  the  defenders.  Those  uppruaches  sumetiiiu's 
consist  of  covering  masses  outy.  ibrmed  cither  with  earth  in 
bags,  with  fascines,  stuffed  gabionn,  wool-pucks,  or  bales  of 
cotton. 

APPROVER.  By  our  antiont  law,  where  a person  who 
had  boon  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  indicted  fur  treason  or 
felony,  confessed  tho  crime  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  court  to  reveal  on  oath  the  occuuipliccs 
of  his  gviilt,  he  was  cnllevl  an  oyv/»f«>rcr. 

The  judge  or  court  might  in  their  discretion  give  judg- 
ment and  awanl  execution  upon  the  party  contct^ing,  or 
admit  him  to  bo  an  approver.  In  the  latter  case  a coroner 
was  directed  to  receive  and  record  the  particulars  of  the 
approver's  disclosure,  which  was  called  an  and  pro- 

cess was  thereupon  issued  to  apprehend  and  Ury  the  oppe^es^ 
vu.  the  persons  whom  tho  approver  had  im)>cach<^  as  tlio 
partners  of  his  crime. 

As  the  approver,  in  revealing  his  accomplices,  rendered 
himself  liable  to  tho  punishment  due  to  the  crime  which  he 
bad  confessed,  and  was  only  respited  at  tho  discretion  of 
the  court,  it  was  conceived  that  an  accusation,  made  under 
such  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  peculiar  credit,  and  tlie 
accomplices  were  therefore  put  upon  their  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  a grand  jury. 

Here,  however,  as  in  other  appeals  [see  Ap^kal]  the 
parties  accused  hy  tho  approver  were  allowed  to  choose  tho 
mode  of  trial,  and  the  approver  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
each  of  bis  accomplices  in  succession.  But,  unlike  an  ap- 
peal hy  an  innocent  person,  the  prosecution  at  the  suit  of 
an  approver  might  bo  defeated  and  discharged  by  a pardon 
granted  by  tho  king  either  to  the  opprover  or  to  toe  ap- 
pellee. 

If  the  approver  faded  to  make  gortd  bis  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  xvas  given  against  him.  If  be  succccdeil  in  con- 
victing the  appellee,  then  he  was  entitled  to  a small  daily 
allowance  from  tho  time  of  being  admitted  approver,  and  to 
a mrdon  from  the  king. 

The  appeal  by  approvers  had  become  bbsoloto  before  the 
abolition  of  it  by  parliament ; and  the  present  practice  is  to 
prefer  a bill  of  indictment  against  all  parties  implicated  in 
tho  charge,  and  to  permit  the  criminal  who  confesses  his 
guilt  to  give  evidence  against  his  companions  betore  the 
grand  jury.  If  upon  the  trial  Uie  demeanour  and  testimony 
of  tho  accomplice  is  satisfactory  to  the  court,  ho  is  recom- 
mended to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  (See  2 Hawk.  Ctoum 
Lav,  ch.  24.) 

APPROXIMATION,  from  the  Latin,  signifies  a drato- 
titg  near  to.  In  mathematics,  re.sults  are  said  to  be  found 
by  approximation,  when  the  process  employed  gives  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  the  result  required. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  observed  phenomena  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy  are  approximations,  moru 
or  less  near,  to  the  (ruth.  Thus  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or 
tho  diameter  of  a planet,  are  only  known  approximately : 
but  general  custom  does  not  sanction  the  application  of  the 
term  to  any  ‘drawing  near’  in  which  tho  irojierfcction  arises 
from  error  of  the  senses,  or  of  instruments.  It  is  only  when 
the  defects  of  mathematical  analysis  oblige  us  to  be  content 
with  a formula  which  gives  results  only  nearly  true,  that  the 
latter  aro  said  to  be  approximate.  To  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, then,  we  confine  ourselves. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a general  fact,  that  there  aro  very  few 
mathematical  processes,  except  those  of  pure  geotnetr). which 
I give  absolutely  correct  detertuinations,  in  wliicli  tho  answer 
j rditainod  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy* 
j the  conditions  of  tiio  question.  But  tho  fault  is  not  in  ihc 
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processes  tliMnwlve*.  but  in  Ibc  problemft  which  it  ib  necc^ 
»nry  to  submit  to  thorn,  and  in  the  nature  of  nrithmetical,  qk 
dintinjfuwhed  fr>^m  geometrical,  magnitude.  It  is  wurlh 
while,  briefly,  to  elucidate  this  point.  In  ecometr)-,  the 
mind  conceives  one  lineorant^le  to  differ  from  another  by 
some  ma^;nitudc  uf  the  same  kind  which  can  be  cuiigned, 
and  a inai^itudc  is  rather  imagined  to  be  given,  than 
actually  given.  If  wc  attempt  to  construct  the  line  or  angle 
of  geometry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  approximation,  and 
that  of  the  roughest  character,  since  the  errors  are  as  great 
as  those  of  the  senses.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  the 
jwstulate  that  any  line  or  angle  can  be  assigned  inde- 
pendently of  all  mt>thanical  methofls,  that  geometry  becomes 
a science  of  absolute  exactness.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  the  verv  first  notion  of  numbers  throws  a llicorctical 
diflicuUy  in  the  way.  We  con  imagine  a line  to  grower 
increase  t^ntinuoutly  ■ that  is,  in  such  a way  that  it  shall 
not  increase  from  one  to  two  feet,  without  previously  twsuming 
every  posnible  length  which  liGs  Ix-lween  one  and  two  feet. 
This  i«lea  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  wc  see  points  moving 
to  or  from  each  other.  But  is  it  ihercforo  (rue,  that  every 
possible  length  which  is  greater  than  one  foot  and  les.s  than 
two.  ran  be  exprt's»nl  by  one  foot  and  some  dolermiiiate 
numerical  fraction  of  afoot?  This  question  reduces  itself 
to  the  following.  Let  A D be 


A B D C 

greater  than  A B (one  foot),  and  loss  than  A C (two  feet) ; if 

C he  luccessivcly  divideil  into  two  ecjiial  parts,  tbre<‘  equal 
parts,  four  equal  parts,  and  so  on,  f>({  injitntum,  does  it  follow 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  must  of  necessity 
fall  unon  the  nt>int  D,  previously  taken  at  hazanl  ? If  we 
appealed  In  tl>e  evidence  of  the  senses,  wc  should  certainly 
answer  in  the  aftirmativc,  f*w.  though  the  finest  compasses 
were  used,  wc  should  soon  find  some  j>oint  of  subdivision  so 
near  to  D.  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  severest 
te.sl  our  senses  could  apply.  But  our  mechanical  points 
arc  minute  solids,  while  the  mathematical  point  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  lliicknoss.  Conceivo  the  latter,  and  tli« 
affirmative  answer  does  not  appear  self-evident ; for  though 
the  continuation  of  the  points  of  subdivision  is  unlimited,  tho 
number  of  puinU  which  can  be  taken  in  the  lino  is  also 
unlimited.  But  we  can  demonstrably  answer  the  question 
in  tho  negative  (see  the  Society's  Treatise  on  the  SUuly  qf 
Mathemaltrs,  p.  81);  as  an  instance,  let  BD  lie  equal  to 
the  side  of  that  square  of  which  B C is  the  diagonal,  or  let 
B C be  the  circumference  of  that  circle  of  which  B D is  the 
diameter.  In  nciUier  case  can  one  of  tlie  subdivisions  of 
B C ever  fall  on  P. 

Here  then  is  a fruitful  source  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  approximation,  since  we  cannot  ho  sure  that  any 
required  relation  between  concrete  magnitudes  is  absolutely 
expressible  in  numlicrs.  In  fact,  wc  may  stale  the  following 
as  a result  of  experience,  though,  not  so  far  os  we  know, 
capable  of  demon 8tratton:-~numWrs  being  taken  at  hazanl, 
and  Bubmittod  to  any  process  which  n>i|iui'es  the  solution  of 
an  equation  higher  than  the  first  degree,  the  (Kids  are 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  against  obtaining  an  absolute 
result  without  approximation.  In  a common  table  of  loga- 
rithms, fixing  at  hazanl  ujKin  any  numlwr.  the  odds  arc 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  to  one  against  choosing  a numl>cr 
of  which  the  logarithm  can  be  exactiv  given. 

This  would  apjK'ur  to  throw  an  air  of  uncertainty  over 
almost  all  the  conclusions  of  pure  mathematics,  and  justly 
ao,  if  it  were  not  for  the  following  truth,  whitdi.  except  so  far 
as  the  labour  of  approximation  is  conccrni'd,  renders  it 
practically  iinmatcrial  whether  a result  is  obtained  exactly, 
or  by  approximation.  Any  equation  wliatsocvcr.  which  ex- 
presses ine  conditions  of  a pwsiblo  problem,  if  not  capable 
of  exact  solution,  may  yet  be  so  far  satisfieil  that  a numl>er 
or  fraction  can  be  found,  which,  on  being  trio<l  in  the  given 
^nation,  shall  produce  an  error  smaller  than  any  we  may 
think  it  necessary  to  name  at  the  outset  For  instance,  the 
ratio  which  the  circumference  of  a circle  licarn  to  its  dia- 
meter does  not  admit  of  an  exact  and  absolute  determination. 
If  any  two  numbers  l>e  named,  their  ratio  is  cither  too  great 
or  t(w  small.  But  supnoamg  it  asked  to  determine  tlie  cir- 
cumfereneo  of  a circle  from  its  diameter  so  nearly,  that  the 
•rror  shall  not  bo  so  much  os  a foot  ibr  every  hundred  miles 
of  diameter,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  can  bo  shown  to  be 
more  than  autficient  for  this  purpoeo  to  multiply  the  diameter 


by  355  and  divide  by  113 ; which,  if  the  diameter  were  100 
miles,  would  give  314  miles,  280  yurds,  and  one  foot:  this, 
though  too  small,  is  within  the  conditions  of  the  question, 
not  lieing  too  small  by  one  foot.  Again,  though  it  is  im- 
possible exactly  to  solve  the  equation  x*=  7 or  r—7  - 0,  Uiat 
is,  to  find  a fraction  which,  multiplied  by  iUclf,  shall  make 
7,  yet  naming  any  fraction,  however  small,  at  pleasure,  for 
example,  one  milUonth  or  * 000001,  it  is  possible  so  to  deter- 
mine r,  that  X*— 7.  though  not  absolutely  nothing,  shall  bo 
less  than  the  proposed  fraction,  onc-millionlh. 

It  U not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  methoils  of  ap- 
proximation : no  space  which  wo  could  devote  to  the  subject 
would  sulfice  to  explain  any  of  them  with  sullicieul  detail 
to  render  them  of  practical  use.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a general  view  of  ono  of  tho  great 
metho<is.  wc  might  say.  the  gwat  methcHl,  usually  employc'd, 
and  shall  thereby,  in  succeeding  articles,  show  the  young 
mathematician  that  various  methods,  upon  which  l>e’  raubt 
h.nve  I'ome  in  the  course  of  bis  reaiiing,  contain  a common 
principle,  though  disguised  under  Uic  various  forms  of 
calculation  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  different 
casci.  We  must  now  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  wiUi 
the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus. 

When  a number  is  given,  and  certain  processes  arc  also 
known,  so  that  they  can  be  performed  cither  exactly  or  ap- 
proximately, wc  ore  in  possession  of  tho  solution  of  the  follow  - 
ing question — given  tho  number,  and  the  process,  to  find 
the  result  of  the  process.  Hence  immediately  there  results 
reason  for  inquiry  into  tho  inverse  question— knowing  the 
process,  and  the  result  of  it,  wlu;t  xias  the  numlier  on  which 
the  prfx-ess  was  employed  ? The  way  of  finding  this  nuraUr 
is  callwl  the  inverse  process,  and,  il*  of  sufliciciUly  frequent 
oocurrence,  a name  is  given  to  it.  and  the  rule  for  finding  it 
is  put  into  words,  and  arranged  in  its  most  sysUmutic  form. 
Thus  the  process  of  squaring  or  multiplying  a number  by 
itself,  is  known  when  multiplication  is  known,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  easily  oiiswere^l,  wtmt  is  the  stjuare  of  24  or  any 
other  number,  or  what  resatts  from  the  process  o\'  squuri tig 
employed  upon  tho  number  2^?  From  this  arise  such 
questions  as  the  following:— The  result  of  squaring  is  found 
to  be  50;  what  w:lh  the  wumAcr  rw/i/oyiv/f  This  can  only 
1)0  answered  approximately;  tliat  is,  no  numl>cr  sejuared 
can  give  ci-oct/y  50.  though  one  can  be  found,  the  square 
of  which  is  as  near  50  as  wo  please.  This  operation  occur* 
sufticiently  often  to  receive  the  name  of  the  extraction  of 
tlie  5»}uare  root,  and  the  rule  for  approximating  to  it  is  well 
known.  We  can  now  carry  the  goneralization  nfitep  farUier, 
for  the  result  of  the  last  is  to  put  a new  process  into  uur 
hands  which  we  may  consider  as  direct,  since  the  lueana  of 
|)crforming  it  in  all  cases,  approximately  at  least,  have  been 
found.  Wc  may  now  ask,  what  is  (he  result  of  the  process 
denoted  by 

J-*  + r*  - 1. 

any  miml»or  being  substituted  instcnd  of  r : but  the  inverse 
question— namely,  supjxfcse  tho  al»ovc  pnK*cs«  to  have  bevn 
performed,  and  tlic  result  to  bo  20  ; wlutt  number  was  cni- 
nloycil  ? — presents  itself  and  requires  new  investigations. 
Neither  tlio  direct  nor  inverse  process  in  this  case  has  re- 
ceived a name;  and  it  is  evident  that,  name  as  many  as 
we  may,  each  addition  will  give  new  prv'ccsse.s,  require  new 
inverse  processes,  ami  so  on  ad  injinitum. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  pnx-ess  of  approximation. 

It  IS  neecssarj-  to  inquire  into  the  effect  which  a small  change 
in  tho  numlwr  employed  would  produce  upon  the  result. 
We  say  a small  change,  because  cimngcti  of  any  magnitude 
require  formula)  of  great  intricacy,  compared  with  small 
changes.  Tlie  consideration  of  the  oflert  of  such  eban^os 
IS.  among  other  things,  the  object  of  the  nn'^EHHyrrAr. 
calculus;  into  which  wc  can  here  enter  no  flirihcr  than 
to  state,  that  in  connexion  with  every  process  it  discovora 
others,  which  wo  shall  here  call  by  the  names  of  the  flrst 
derived  process,  tho  second  derivcil  process,  &c. ; the  two 
first  of  which  are  indispensable,  the  first  for  obtaining  tho 
approximation,  the  second  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
accumcj'  to  which  the  approximation  has  l>ecn  carrii.*<l. 
Tliese  rtmm/ processes  (as  wc  l>ere  call  them)  are  the  finit 
and  second  differential  coefficients,  [See  Diffkrf.ntial 
Calculus.] 

lA*t/r  represent  the  remiired  process  or  fttnctiox.  l>‘l 
/ x and/"x  represent  its  first  and  second  derived  function*. 
Wo  suppose  this  notation  known  to  the  reader;  but  any  nna 
who  has  studied  algebra  may  bo  prepared  to  follow  us  by 
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rwidinj;  ihe  first  Ihirtoon  of  the  Society's  treatise, 

entitled  Eletnrntary  lllMimtiom  of  ihf  Diff«:rei\i\id  nmi 
Integral  CalctdJuti.  If  the  operationa  which  jx  inJicatca  to 
have  been  performed  upon  x,  be  aucsccssivcly  perforraod  on 
a and  a + n,  giving/a  and / (n  + A)»  it  may  bo  proved  that 

h' 

/(a  + A)  « /a  + hfa  h (a  + Gk)  <A), 

where  0 is  a fraction  leas  than  unity,  or  Bh  U less  than  h. 
This  rule  only  admits  of  exception  where  fx  is  such  that 
either /"x  becomea  very  large,  ot/'x  very  small,  for  some 
value  of  X lying  Iwtwcen  a and  a + A;  and  since  in  approxi- 
mations A is  a very  small  quantity,  this  will  rarely  happen, 
and  when  it  does  happen,  tho  results  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proximate will  soon  point  it  out.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  find  x in  such  a way  that  fx  = 0.  Every  case 
may  be  easily  reduced  to  this : for  example,  to  solve  x*  = 7 
is  to  find  or  approximate  to  a value  of  x.  which  makes  x*— 
7 = 0.  The  first  step  is  to  find  by  trial  some  value  of  x 
which  will  very  nearly  satisfy  the  proposed  condition,  that  is 
to  find  a,  so  that  fa  shall  be  small.  No  genera!  rule  can 
lie  given  for  this  part  of  the  process,  which  is,  however, 
eoiiiiy  done  in  most  cases.  To  carry  an  example  with  us, 
let  us  suppose  it  required  to  solve  the  equation  * 
x“  - 2x  * 5 

or  to  make 

^ 2x  - 5 = 0. 

Here yi  is  x"  - 2x  — 5,  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  differential 
calruhis.  f*x  is  3x*  — 2,  and  /"x  is  6x.  Wo  a>on  find 
that  liierc  is  a root  between  2 and  2‘1,  for  if  x ss  2.  then 
ir**  - 2.r  is  4,  and  if  .r  s 2‘1,  it  is  5'Ofil ; the  first  less  than 
5,  the  latter  greater,  hut  not  much.  Wu  therefore  lake  2*1 
as  the  approximate  value  of  x found  by  trial. 

Returning  now  to  cfjuation  (A),  let  us  suppose  a the 
approximate  value  increased  by  A,  in  such  a way  that  a + A 
shall  be  tho  real  value  of  x required,  or  / (a  + A)  = 0. 
This  gives 

* ~ ■ /’a  + ih  /"  (a  + eh) 
in  which  A is  not,  strictly  speaking,  determined,  because  it 
occurs  on  tho  second  as  well  as  tho  first  side.  Rut  A is 
small,  because  a is  nearly  the  value  required,  and  therefore 
wo  may  approximate  to  the  value  of  A from  (B)  by  rt'jecting 
tho  small  term 

1 A /"  (a  + Oh) 

from  tho  denominator  of  the  fraction,  which  gives 

/« 


A = - 


for  an  appro.rimnte  value  of  A : so  tliat  tlio  new  value  of  x 
obtained  from  the  step  just  made  is 

fa 

With  this  new  value  of  x we  may  recommence  the  process, 
and  find  a new  correction ; and  so  on. 

Resuming  the  example,  wo  find  putting  n as  2*1, 

yh  = a*  — 2a  — 5 s=  ‘061, 

/^l  = 3a’  - 2 = U -23, 

•061 


A s 


11*23 


— . ‘0054  nearly, 


X = a + A as  2*094C  nearly. 

Trying  this  value  in  x*  - 2.r  — 5,  wc  find  it  *00.%  nearly ; 
h'ss  than  the  tenth  part  of  its  preceding  value.  With 
2*094f»  for  a,  the  process  must  l>o  now  repented. 

Tho  degree  of  approximation  thus  obtainc<l  may  be  esti- 
mate<l  as  follows,  Uiough  wc  can  only  very  briefly  explain  it 
to  those  who  have  no  more  practice  in  the  differential  calculus 
than  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Resuming  the  correct 
equation  (B),  wc  see  that,  if  we  call  fa,  as  obtained,  a small 
quantity  of  the  first  order,  (fa)*  of  tho  second,  and  so  on. 
then  A will  l>c  of  the  same  order  as  fa,  unless  fa  be  also  of 
that  order,  which  is  one  of  the  excepted  cases.  Hence,  in 
rejecting  6A,  wc  reject  only  quantities  of  the  first  order  from 
the  term  /"  (a  + Oh),  or  of  the  second  from  4 A (o  + OA), 
or  of  the  third  order  from  the  whole  fraction,  since  fa  is 
itself  of  the  first  onler.  This  will  appear  from  tho  develop- 


ment of  tho  second  side  of  (B)  by  common  division.  Tims 
rejecting  Oh,  and  developing 

- 

fa  + A A /"a 

os  far  as  terms  of  the  second  onler,  wc  have 


fa  2 


+ &e, 


> 


in  which,  if  on  the  sceond  side  wo  write  for  A,  which 

rejects  terras  of  the  second  order  only,  wo  still  reject  terms 
of  the  third  onler  only  in  the  \*nUi«  of  A.  Hence 

A = _ (l  - 1 nearly, 

anti  its  ratio  to  its  procetlinR  value  - is 


2 (/'a)> ' 


wbonec  — represents  rougiiiy  tiie  ttroatest  part 

of  itself,  by  which  the  correction  may  bo  erroneous  the 

sign  indicating  whether  it  is  too  small  or  ton  great.  In  the 
preceding  example,  where  a s 2'1.  and  where 
/«  = — 2a  — 5 = *061, 

fa  = 3(1*  - 3 = 11*23, 

f"a  = Ga  « 12*6, 

the  preceding  fraction  is  roughly  - — , so  that  Ihe  convc 

turn  *005.1  may  possibly  bo  ono  thirty-second  of  itself  too 
great,  or  about  '0002  too  great. 

This  method  doe.s  not  appear  to  !(0  of  mncli  nso  for  the 
second  approximation : but  liecomes  more  powerful  al  every 
succeeding  step.  Whatever  number  of  rurrert  decimal 
places  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  iho  successive 
approximations,  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  doubled  by  Ihe  next ; 
since  the  second  term  of  the  preceding  (level' ipmcnt  of  A,  l>eing 
1 /"«  . . 

2 (fay  ' 

is  of  the  same  order  os  the  square  of  A,  or  of  tho  sams 
order  as 


In  treating  the  various  articles,  mvisiox.  sQusns  root* 
&c.,  KQUATiojr,  wc  shall  show  that  principles  analogous  to 
the  preceding  have  been  adopted  in  tho  rules  for  approxi- 
mating. 

Various  methods  of  approximation  are  found  in  the  Hindoo 
Algebra;  but,  ns  far  as  we  can  find,  Vieta  is  tho  first  who 
geucralired  the  main  principle  so  far  as  to  connect  tho 
approximate  solution  of  equations  with  tho  particular  cases 
of  division  and  tho  square  root,  which  were  known  before 
Hutton,  in  hxf,  History  of  Algebra,  (see  bis  Tracts,)  attri- 
butes this  extension  to  Stevinus,  but  on  searching  the  works 
of  the  latter,  we  cannot  find  anything  which,  ih  our  opinion, 
justifies  the  assertion.  The  connexion  of  tho  arithmetical 
rules,  in  which  successive  figures  are  successively  found, 
with  tho  preceding,  will  not  at  once  be  obvious ; but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  refer  to  Equation  on  this  point.  Newton 
first  applied  the  theory  of  derived  functions  directly  to  nlge- 
hraicnl  equations ; and  tho  method  was  further  extended  by 
Lagrange. 

APRK'OT  is  a well-known  fruit,  cultfvatod  commonly 
in  this  and  other  European  countries.  I'he  old  English  name 
is  a-precoAc,  of  which  apricot  is  probably  a corruption.  Liko- 
many  other  domesticalm  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
apricot  tree  is  unknown  : iVom  the  name  it  bore  among  llie 
Romans,  Armeniaca,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a nntiw 
of  Armenia,  to  which  countrj*  it  is  in  fact  assigned  by  Iwth 
Pliny  and  Columella.  It  has,  however,  been  ropresoiil«'«l 
by  M.  Regnier,  a French  writer,  that  it  is  rather  a na- 
tive of  the  Oases  of  the  Desert  of  Egspt,  an  opinion  that 
seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  these  eireumsianecs  t 
firstly,  that  tho  modem  Greeks  call  the  apricot  Penkokhes. 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Arabic  name  Berhhorh ; 
secondlv,  tliat  vast  quantities  of  this  fruit  arc  ortunlly 
dried  in  the  Oases  and  brought  to  Egypt,  where  they  aro 
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eftUttd  Sfi*h-mi*h}  and  thirdly,  that  the  early’ period  of  the 
year  when  its  hlo^scnns  unfold,  is  indicative  of  a iMjuthern 
rather  than  of  a northern  clituate.  As  to  the  latter  ubsor- 
vation,  It  aeeniis  to  ba  completely  at  variance  with  facts,  for 
the  earliest  of  trees  in  loafing  are  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  the  sanguine  hawthorn,  which  are  both  found  wild  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  de* 
monstrate,  from  any  publi.vhed  evidence,  that  it  is  rcallv 
found  wild  in  Armenia.  The  following  note  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Royle,  the  distinguished 
author  of  lUoitratiom  nf  ihe  Botany  of  the  lltmalnya 
Mountaim  and  rf  Ciuhmere,  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter: — ‘The  apricot  is  frequently  found  in  U»c  hilU  I 
l>elween  the  G inges  and  the  Jumna,  apparently  wild,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  walnut,  peach,  and  p:imcgninalo.  The  two  | 
laltor  appear  to  l>e  pi'rfoctly  wild,  at  least  they  arc  found  | 
away  from  villages  ami  covering  the  sides  of  hills;  but  the 
latter  having  been  formerly  much  more  populous  than  thuv 
now  are,  many  sites  of  villages  and  cultivation  arc  concealed 
and  overgrown  with  vegetaUon.  so  that  it  is  difilcult  to 
recognise  them.  The  apriwt  is  so  generally  planUil  round 
villages,  that  there  arc  few  without  them,  tlie  fruit  being 
coleii  fresh  and  also  dried,  while  a very  fine  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  kernel.  My  collectors  in  visiting  Cashmere  said 
the  fruit  trees  there  formctl  a perfect  jungle.  The  dried 
apricot  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from  Cashmere 
into  India,  and  called  Kh'tot’banc^.  1 am  myself  rather  in* 
dined  to  think  the  Caubul  mountains  the  source  of  many  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  among  others  of  the  apricot.’ 

As  a domestic  fnht  tree  in  iho  climate  of  England,  the 
apricot  is  a plant  oflcss  importance  than  many  others;  the 
early  season  at  which  it  blossoms  causes  it  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  cfTect  of  spring-frosts,  so  that  a crop  of  its 
fruit  is  very  precarious.  It  is,  however,  very  much  culti- 
vated; and  it  is  therefore  nere^sary  that  wo  should  say 
s^>metiiing  of  its  varieties  and  of  the  mode  of  managing  it. 

Apricots  in  this  country  are  pruduccnl  either  U|xiU  open 
Staiiuard  trees,  or  upon  walls  with  a westerlv  as(>ect ; an 
oasicm  exposure  i*  ostremely  unfavourable  to  Oicm.  at  least 
Ml  the  cast  side  of  the  island.  The  fruit  produced  upon 
w alls  U the  finest,  but  that  from  standards  is  by  fur  the  best 
Maronred. 

Of  the  kin«U  that  are  cultivated  upon  walls  there  arc  only 
three  that  are  much  worth  having,  namely,  the  orange  for 
presening,  and  the  Mtwrpark  and  Turkey  fur  the  table ; 
several  others  are  to  be  met  w ith  in  nurserymen's  catalogues, 
but  they  are  of  litUe  importance. 

Tliere  me  only  two  sorts  that  deser^■e  notice  os  open  stand- 
ards, namuly,  the  Breda  and  Ihe  Brussels  ; the  former  a small 
yellowish-brown  nubpotbsl  kind,  the  latter  a lui^rer  com- 
pressetl  variety  w ith  rich  sanguine  blotches  on  its  sumiud  side. 
Both  these,  and  particularly  the  latter,  arc  annually  loaded 
with  fVuit  in  almost  any  situation  os  far  north  as  Ipswieli, 
hut  we  have  not  remarked  them  l>oyoud  that  limit.  For 
preserving,  the  purpose  to  which  the  apricot  is  best  suited, 
the  fruit  tlius  obtained  is  far  superior  to  any  other,  as  it  com- 
bines a moderate  degree  of  acidity  with  a rich  saccharine 
quality.  In  the  south  of  Eumuc  there  is  a sort  extensively 
cultivated  fur  preselling,  whiclt  is  hardly  known  in  Great 
Britain  ; the  Trench  tall  it  Alberffe,  wliich  U probably  a 
corruption  of  Al  Berkhack,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Miah- 
inuh  variety,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  alU-rge  is  not 
materially  different : this  sort  is  too  tender  fur  England. 

The  rules  fur  training  tho  apricot  are  csseutially  the 
same  05  those  fur  tho  Fbach.  Thu  practice  is  to  arrange 
the  shoots  upon  the  wall  in  what  is  callu<l  the  fan  fashion, 
which  U by  making  tlmm  radiate  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  a common  centre,  which  is  the  point  where  the  scion 
and  stock  are  unitod.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  slmots  arc 
onnually  sliortened  back  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
tm'hcs,  according  to  thi-ir  strength,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  at 
from  five  to  six  inches  di>tance  from  each  other.  Besides 
this,  the  first  shoots  that  arc  protruded  in  the  spring  should 
Iw  examined  in  May,  and  all  that  arc  su|w;rduuus  ampu- 
tated ; the  stoutest  entirely,  the  weakest  only  re<luccd  t»>  tho 
length  of  an  inch  or  two,  when  they  w ill  ofWn  become  llow- 
ering  spurs. 

No  5bx;ks  for  aprioots  should  ever  be  employed  except  the 
mussel  plum  and  the  common  plum  for  clayey,  or  loamy,  or 
sandy  soil ; and  llie  sccdUug  apricot  itself  for  soils  that  are 
worm  and  calcareous.  All  oliicrs,  aiul  es}>eciall}  what  is 
railed  tlio  Broropton  stock,  arc  so  unsuitable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlu3  apricot,  u to  be  short-Uvod  and  wotthkss 


Besides  tho  true  apricot,  there  are  ooeasioDtUy  fteea  ia 
the  gartlen.s  sorts  ealle<l  black  or  purple.  Tliese  are  distinct 
species,  one  being  Prunua  datycariMi,  end  the  other  Prunut 
Sittirica,  neither  of  w hich  is  at  all  worth  the  trimble  of  culti- 
vating : they  are  small,  dark  puT|de,  acid  fruits,  and  merely 
objects  of  curiosity. 

A'i’RlKS,  an  Egyptian  king,  the  son  of  Psammia,  (lie- 
rod.  ii.  161.)  otherwiso  called  Psammuthis;  he  was  tho 
eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  (Eusebius,)  or  tho 
seventh  acix>rding  to  Africamis.  His  name  is  also  written 
Ouaphres  by  tliu  Greeks,  and  ho  ap)>ears  in  tho  Hebrew  uis- 
tory  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Jeremiah  xUv.3U>. 
Apriea  sucooetlotl  his  father  b.c.  fi93,  anfl  reigned  twcnly- 
fivo  years.  Early  in  his  reign  (b.c.  584)  Jerusalem  was 
plundered  by  Nebucha^lnezzur : after  which  a great  numbtfr 
uf  the  piMtple  of  Judah  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  under  the  con- 
duct of  .lohanan,  who  cnrrie<l  the  prophet  Jeretninh  with 
him  to  Tahponhes,  (Daphnae.)  then  the  reswlence  of  tho 
Egyptian  king.  Aprics,  ns  wo  learn  from  Herodotus,  nisdo 
an  exTHxlilion  against  Cyprus,  and  hail  a naval  engugoinont 
w ith  liie  Tyriaiu.  Near  the  close  of  his  reign  he  sent  an 
anuy  against  thu  Greeks  of  Cyrenc,  which  was  defuateil 
with  great  loss.  This  caused  a rt‘vuU  among  llic  Egyptians, 
which  ended  in  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  A pries 
about  K.c.  549,  or  548.  [See  Awasis.]  He  was  buried  m the 
tombs  near  the  great  temple  uf  Athencoa  at  Sais,  where  his 
anecstorsuf  the  Saite  dymn-U  were  interred  (Herod,  ii.  169). 

A PHIL,  the  fourth  monlfi  of  the  year,  conMsts  of  thirty 
days,  which  wan  Ihe  nmnlxT  said  to  be  assigned  to  it  by  Ro- 
mulus. Nunia  Pompiliusdepri\cd  it  of  one  day,  which  Julius 
Ca*>..ir  rotoretl,  and  which  it  hu-s  out  since  retained.  In  tho 
otiginal  Alban  ur  Latin  Calendar.  April  held  the  first  sta- 
tion, and  then  consisted  of  thirti-six  days.  (.See  Pitinci, 
Brjirnn  Atdiq.  Homan,  tmn.  i.  p.  l‘J9  ; Brady's  C/ttvis  Cn- 
lenJa}ia,\i.  67.)  Its  name  is  usually  considered  to  have 
been  derived  fmm  aperire^  to  open  ; either  from  the  opening 
of  the  buds,  ur  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  pro^lucing  vege- 
folion.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Ooster  or  £iw(er- 
Mun'ith.  In  this  month  the  sun  travels  through  parts  of 
the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  that  is  lo  sav,  of  those  parts 
I of  the  ecliptic  which  astronomers  designate  by  those  names. 
The  real  motion  of  tho  sun  among  the  constellations  is 
through  parts  of  Pisces  and  Aries.  [See  pRacxsstO!r, 
Zodiac.] 

APRIL  CEREMONIES.  The  custom  of  making  fools 
on  tho  firit  of  April  is  a practice  well  known  in  England, 
France,  Sweilcn.  and  probably  in  other  countries  of  Ku- 
mpe ; and  it  is  Iwlieved  to  be  conncctwi  with  an  immcmorinl 
custom  among  the  Hindoos  held  near  the  s-ame  pcruMl  in 
India,  toward  the  end  of  March,  called  tho  Huli  Festival, 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  Ihe  Hindoos  ofevory 
class,  and  jicuplc  arc  sent  upon  errands  and  cxpcdiiiatu 
which  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tho  person  sent.  (See  Attiat.  Rc*.  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

The  origin  of  this -■\pril  custom  set-ins  unknown  eu-ry 
where,  though  Bellingcn,  in  his  Elymolosy  ff  Fremh  Pro- 
\ verb*,  considers  that  it  may  possibly  have  an  allusion  to  tho 
mockery  of  our  .Saviour,  alioul  this  time,  by  the  Jews;  a 
coi\jeriure  which  is  in  »mic  degrou  paralloled,  if  i»>l 
corroborated,  by  the  custom  of  Lifiing  in  the  Raster  UoUdara, 
undoubtedly  intomletl  to  rcprc>c-Dt  our  Sa\  tour's  rusurrectfon. 

In  England,  the  first  of  April  is  usually  turmctl  * AJI 
Fools'  Day.'  and  the  person  im|K>scd  upon,  an  April  Fool. 
In  France  Uiis  person  is  called  a ‘ Poisson  d'Avnl.'  t.  e.,  a 
markarcl,  or  silly  fish.  In  Scotland,  *an  April  Gowk.' 
Maurice,  Indian  vol.,  vi.  p.  71,  spoaks  of  the  HuH 

Fi.*«tival  a.s  tho  celebration  of  the  period  of  the  vernal  etpti- 
nox. 

A'  PRlOTll  and  A POSTERIOTU;  two  logical  terms, 
signifying,  literally,  “from  a thing  before,”  and  “ fn>ra  a 
thing  after.”  lliey  arc  applied  to  disUiiKuUh  between  two 
different  mothu<l>  of  reawniing,  the  first,  a priori,  in  which 
tlie  cunclubiun  is  drawn  from  prciious  arguments,  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  Uio  particulars  of  the  caso 
in  jioint ; Ihe  second,  d p^vi/criori,  in  which  the  thing  to  bo 
proved  i5  cxamiiud,  and  mado  tho  sourco  out  of  which  Ihe 
rco.^ming  15  druun.  It  must  bo  noticed,  however,  that 
these  are  rather  terms  of  cunnnon  conversation  and  writing, 
than  of  logic,  properly  so  calietl ; so  that  they  are  seldiHii 
noticed  by  writers  on  that  science.  Tiio  use  of  tliem  is  m 
general  very  vague,  and  the  cuusequenuo  of  any  attempt  to 
define  them  very  strictly  would  be  eitlicr  to  make  out « jtroiri 
reasoning  to  bo  altogether  impossible,  or  to  throw  insuysji- 
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ftbl«  diffievlUeft  in  the  wty  of  finding  where  it  encU  and 
the  other  beffins.  In  common  language,  wo  reason  <5  priori 
when  wo  infer  the  existence  of  a God  from  the  general 
difficulties  in  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  what  we 
then  call  tho  croatiou,  on  any  other  hypothesis ; but  wc 
reason  d poftcriori  when  we  infer  the  same  from  marks 
of  intelligent  contrivance  in  this  particular  creation  witli 
which  wc  are  acquainted. 

The  term  d priori  is.  however,  frequently  usc<l  in  a sense 
which  implies  “ previous  to  any  8|>ocial  examination.*’  As 
when  a sentence  begins  with  “ d priori  wc  should  think, 
&c.  See.”  which  in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  moan  no- 
thing more  than  an  expression  of  tho  leaning  which  the 
speaker  found  his  mind  inclinc<l  to.  when  ho  had  only  heard 
the  projwition,  and  before  he  had  itncstigaled  it. 

All  a priori  reasoning  is  dubious,  t'>  say  the  least:  in 
but  very  few  cosiw,  if  any,  are  we  able  to  say  we  kn<w 
sufficient  beforehaml  to  render  this  sort  of  argument  safe. 
The  whole  mass  of  school  learning,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  overturned  by  the  inductive  philosophy,  was 
based  upon  d ^mori  argument.  But  though  tho  methorl  is 
of  little  effect  toward#  the  establishment  of  truth,  it  is  highly 
effective  in  its  discovery  ; indeed,  by  tho  very  nature  of  it# 
dcfinition.it  must  be  tho  guidcwhich  points  out  the  probable 
direction  in  which  the  thing  sought  may  be  found.  Co- 
lumbus went  to  look  for  the  rontinent  of  America,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  certain  convictions  of  his  own.  derived  from 
d priori  reasoning.  So  far  he  wa#  right ; but  had  he  con- 
tented hinjself  with  writing  a quarto  volume  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  new  continent,  by  reasons  which  were  only 
strong  enough  to  make  it  right  to  look  fur  more,  some  less 
imaginative  d po»/eriori  reasoncr  would  have  been  the  real 
discoverer. 

APSIDES,  a Gre<^k  term,  used  to  signify  those  points  of 
a planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  drawn  to  the  primary.  These  points  are  also  tho»e  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  primary.  (See  Apoosk 
and  Perigkr  for  the  moon  and  sun  ; Aphblio.n  and  Ps- 
KiHELiuTT  for  the  earth  or  a planet.] 

APT,  n town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissemont 
in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  abt3ut  nine  leagues  (twenty- 
two  miles)  R.  of  Avignon  according  to  Reiehard's/rinerary, 
but  considerably  more  (above  thirty  miles)  by  measurement 
on  the  best  maps’’.  Tt  is  a very  antient  town,  having  existed 
in  the  days  of  tho  Romans,  who  planted  o colony  hero  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Apta  Julia.  There  are  some  remains 
of  antiquity : the  present  wall#  are  said  to  bo  of  Roman  ori- 
gin, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  amphitheatre. 

Apt  is  on  the  soutn  bank  of  the  Caulon  or  Calavon,  (a 
feeder  of  the  Durance,)  and  there  is  a fine  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  this  stream.  It  possesses  an  old  cathcilrol,  (for  it 
was  a bishopric  before  the  revolution.)  in  the  subterranean 
chapels  of  which  are  smcml  antiont  remains.  The  chief 
trade  of  tho  town  is  in  dried  fruits,  especially  plums.  Tho 
inhabitant*  manufacture  wax  candles,  which  are  in  consi- 
derable repute,  woollen  stuffs,  hat#,  and  leather ; they  also 
spin  cotton  and  silk.  The  neighbourhood  furnishes  ocme  of 
excellent  quality,  and  earth  for  pottery.  The  population, 
according  to  Malto  Brun,  is  5433.  4.1°  53'  N.  lal.,  5°  25'  E. 
long. 

Tho  arrondisscroent  of  Apt  contains  500  square  miles, 
and  above  52,000  inhabitants, 

AP'TERAL,  a term  used  in  architecture  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  a mode  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  i#  formed 
from  a Greek  compound  term,  bignifying  ' nut  having  a wing.’ 
or  ’without  wings;'  and  in  this  sense*  it  is  applied  to  a 
teniplo  having  prostyles,  or  porticoes  of  column#  projetling 
from  its  fronts  or  ends,  but  ot  which  the  oolumns  do  not  ex- 
tend laterally,  and  run  along  the  flanks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  peripteral.  [See  Peripteral, 
or  pERiiTKROs.]  The  Panhelleniura  of/Kgina,  apian  of 
which  will  be  found  with  the  article  jEoina,  voI.  i.,  p.  14), 
is  peripteral;  but  if  the  outer  columns  of  the  fronts,  with 
tlic  ranges  along  the  flanks,  were  removwl,  the  temple 
would  then  be  apteral,  as  it  would  be  also  amphiprostyle. 
The  parallclogrammio  temples  of  the  Homans  were  for 
the  most  part  simply  apteral  prostyles,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  much  mure  followed  in  modem  works  than 
that  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  are.  with  few  exceptions, 
peripteral.  Our  modem  churches  which  have  porticoes, 

* Niar  Icamwi  aod  thrw.quartrra  of  twtmly  fly«  to  tlw  dcfico  to 
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though  some  of  them  are  professedly  on  the  Greek  mode!, 
arc,  nevertheless,  generally,  illustrations  of  the  apteral  ar- 
rangement, and  of  these  that  uf  St.  Pancras  in  T/ondop 
may  be  best  referred  to  as  an  example. 

APULEIUS  (LUCIUS),  a Platonic  philosopher.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  wu  bom  at  Madaums  in 
Africa.  He  studied  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Athens,  and 
afterward#  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  tho  Latin  language 
without  the  help  of  a master.  He  was  a man  of  a curious 
inquisitive  disposition,  especially  on  religious  subjects ; 
and  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  he  travcUod  extensively,  and 
sought  to  obtain  initiation  in  the  various  mysteriee,  as  they 
were  called,  by  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  many  ruligiotut 
und  ohilusopliical  sects  were  veiled.  Having  spent  nearly 
his  whole  fortune  on  these  journeys,  be  return^  to  Rome, 
and  was  admitted  as  a priest  into  the  service  of  Osiris.  Ho 
practised  at  Romo  flir  some  time  as  an  advocate,  and  then 
returned  to  sock  his  fortune  in  his  native  country.  Africa. 
Hero  he  met  with  distinguished  success  *.  but  he  set  hltn- 
solf  more  at  his  ease  by  a prudent  marriage,  than  even  by 
his  professional  gains.  A widow,  by  name  Pudcntilla, 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  hod  wealth,  and  wanted  a 
husband.  She  took  a fancy  to  him ; but  the  marriage  in- 
volved him  in  a vexatious  lawsuit.  The  lady's  relations 
bot  up  a plea  that  he  bad  attacked  her  heart  and  money 
with  tho  weapons  of  sorcery : and  they  accused  him  of 
being  a magician  before  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of 
Africa.  Apuleius  made  u spirited  defence;  and  his  .4;jo- 
l^nry^  or  Ora/to  de  3/agia,  still  extant,  is  a curious  and 
valuable  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  Golden 
As$,  otherwise  called  the  Metamorpkorii,  the  best-known 
work  of  Apuleius,  is  s running  satire  on  the  absunlitics  of 
magic,  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  amorous  intrigues  of 
debauchees,  and  the  systematic  outrages  of  thieves  and 
robl>ers.  The  dupes  to  tho  research  alter  the  philunopher's 
i stone  affected  to  find  authority  for  their  fantastic  science 
laid  down,  and  their  hopes  of  success  encouraged,  in  that 
work.  The  episodes  are  the  most  valuable  portions  of  tho 
piece  ; especially  that  of  Psyche.  Many  person#  have  taken 
all  that  is  relatod  in  it  for  true  history  : St.  Augimtin  him- 
self had  his  doubts  on  this  head;  and  did  not  fuel  satisfied 
that  Apuleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  a romanoe. 
Some  of  tho  antients  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  this 
performance.  Macrubius  makes  over  the  Golden  Asa  and 
all  such  romances  to  the  perusal  of  nurses  and  gossips. 
But  whatever  may  have  bo^  bis  defects,  Apuleius  was  an 
unwearied  student,  and  has  touched  many  passages  with  a 
masterly  hand.  Ho  wrote  numerous  works  in  verso  and 
prose,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  lost.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Di^rUtion  de  Vita  et  Scrip/u  Apuleii, 
prefixed  by  'Wower  to  his  odition,  and  adopted  into  the 
Delphin.  It  is  probable  that  Apuleius  wrote  some  books 
in  Cvreck  as  well  as  in  Latin.  He  also  translated  Plato's 
Phemlon,  and  the  Arithmetic  of  Nicomachus.  Ho  wrote 
treatises  De  Rejmblica,  De  A'umert/,  and  De  Mutica.  Frag- 
ments from  his  Table  Quettiom,  hi#  Lelier»  to  Cerellia,  bis 
Proverbs,  his  UermagoraSt  and  his  Ludicra,  are  scattered 
up  and  down  in  quotation.  Besides  his  Golden  Ast  and  his 
Ajiolo^,  his  work  De  Dogrrude  PUitoms,  containing  three 
treatises,  1.  De  Philosophia  Naturaii,  2.  De  Philosophiu 
Morali,  3.  De  Philosomia  Raiionali ; his  books,  De  Deo 
Soeraiis,  De  iJimdo,  which  is  a translation  from  Aristotle, 
and  bis  Florida,  have  survived.  He  took  great  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  was  heard  with  universal  applause. 
effect  produced  by  his  pleading  at  CEea  was  so  great,  that  tho 
audience  burst  into  a unanimous  demand  for  the  honours  of 
citizenship  to  be  eonferrvd  on  him.  Tlie  poople  of  Carthago 
were  so  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  porpetuat^ 
the  remembrance  of  it  by  erecting  his  statue.  Several  other 
cities  paid  him  the  same  compliment.  Some  of  his  works 
have  printed  separately,  with  notes  by  learned  critics. 
The  e<litions  of  his  works  are  very  numerous : that  in  most 
general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

The  Golden  Aes  has  been  very  frequently  translated.  The 
Biographie  VmverteUe  enumerates  six  French  translations 
and  four  Italian,  betides  translations  into  Spanish.  German, 
Flemish,  and  English.  W.  Adlington's  English  translatioii, 
first  printed  in  1560,  was  reprinted  in  1571.  1592,  1596, 

1 6.39,  and  probably  later  also.  The  latest  and  best  Englioh 
translation  is  by  ^^bo8.  Taylor.  London,  1022,  one  voi.  Ovo. 
This  volume  contains  also  the  treatise  on  the  Gud  of  So- 
crates, and  other  treatises;  with  a life  of  Apuleius  prefixed. 
APU'LIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  soutUeni 
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Italy  m the  time  of  the  Romans.  It»  limits  w<*ro  on  tlie 
vast  anrl  north  the  Adriatic  Sua,  on  the  north-west  the  i 
river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifemus,  which  divided  it  from  : 
the  Frentani.  Samnium  on  the  west.  Lucania  on  the  sonth, 
and  Messapia  on  the  south-east.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Romans  ever'cansiderwl  the  Messapian  peninsula,  now 
called  Terra  d Olranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter  apjs, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
tlio  name  of  Tapyi^ia  (see  Herod,  iv,  U9.),  and  was  inhabited 
hy  the  Daunii.  the  Peucetii  or  Picdieuli,  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Salontini,  who  were  all  said  to  be  descendants  of 
Greek  or  Pelasgio  colonies.  The  original  Apulians  were 
probably  a tribe  of  the  Opici  or  Osci.  (Niebuhr  » Hist,  of 
Borne,  vol.  i.> 

Acronling  to  Strain)  {vi.  p.  283),  the  Peucetii  extended 
along  tho  coast  from  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a distance  of 
about  700  stadia;  north  of  the  Peucetii  were  U>e  Daunii, 
and  then  the  ApuU,  extending  to  the  southern  confines  of 
the  Frentani.  Strabo  adds,  tliat  in  his  time  tho  names  of 
Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the  natives,  and 
Ihot  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  antient  limits  of  these  people. 
Roman  Apulia,  in  its  c\tendi->d  sense,  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuii,  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii.  The  islands  of 
Diomedcs.  now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  ulso  to  it  Tho  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Apulia  were  Tennum,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Ar- 
gyrippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum,  Salapia,  Barium.  Egnatia,  Canu- 
sium,  and  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace.  This  country 
suffered  greatly  during  llic  second  Punic  war.  when  some  of 
its  towns  sided  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Rome.  The 
whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the 
full  of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Goths,  tho  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
l^ngubards,  and  tho  Saraoons.  The  Normans  ootu|uered 
Apulia  in  tho  eleventh  century,  and  the  Norman  kings  of 
Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  und  princes  of 
Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tinental dominions.  When  afterwards  tho  monarchy  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely.  Sicily  pAarum,  and 
Sicily  ritra  pharum,  tho  latter  vulgarly  called  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  tnc  name  of  Apulia  was  definitively  limit^  to 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  runtiiicntal  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans  and  tlie  Messapian 
peninsula.  {Sec  PiHiUx.l 

APURE  RIVER.  {See  Orinoco.] 

APURl&IAC,  a river  in  South  America,  which  carries 
off  all  the  waters  tliat  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Cordilleras,  between  tho  1 1th  and  IGih  degrees  of  south 
Int.  Its  source  is  in  the  high  range  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  Areqwpa,  near  tho  I Gtli  degree  nflat.,  under  tho 
parallel  of  the  northern  part  of  tho  lake  of  Titicaca,  to  the 
north-wcHt  of  that  lake,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
72^^.  At  first  it  runs  to  the  nortli.  but  by  degrees  declines 
to  the  north-cast,  descending  in  that  direction  in  a trans- 
verse valley  of  the  range  to  the  meridian  of  71®,  where 
it  enters  into  a longitudinal  valley,  and  suddenly  changes 
its  course  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
3®  of  lat.,  from  tho  I5th  to  the  12th.  In  this  space  its 
waters  are  increased  by  two  tributaries,  the  Culcamauo  and 
the  ViUcamayo.  The  former  joins  it  from  the  west,  having 
gathered,  in  its  course  of  about  I5U  miles,  the  waters  of 
many  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  western  range 
of  the  Cordilleras  in  transverse  valleys.  The  ViUcamayo 
runs  to  the  east  of  the  Apwirmai.  in  a longitudinal  valley, 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  from  15®  lu  12®;  and  is  sepuraled  from 
the  Apurimac  by  a high  range  of  mountains.  This  stream 
runs  upwards  of*  220  miles.  Near  12' lat  , the  Apurimac 
is  joined  hy  the  Jauja  or  Xauxa,  the  larg*ail  and  m«'»l  im- 
|>ortant  of  its  tributaries,  which  rises  between  the  UUh  and 
1 Ith  degrees  of  south  lat.,  on  the  soutlicrn  declivity  of  that 
chain,  from  which,  on  the  ivirth,  tho  Tunguragua  and 
Huallagua  descend,  and  Hows  down  in  a longitudinal  valley 
from  nortli  to  south,  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  1 3th  degree 
of  lat.  Here  it  changes  its  course,  running  to  the  cast ; but 
it  soon  returns  to  the  r2lh  dega*e  by  two  Iwiids  of  a semi- 
circuUr  form,  afrerwarcU  enters  the  plains,  and  joins  Uie 
Apurimac  under  the  I2lb  degree  of  south  lat.,  after  a 
course  of  obout  300  miles.  I 

After  iU  juneti'tn  with  the  Xauxa.  the  Apurimac  runs  I 
through  the  plains  in  a north-«‘a*.u?rn  direction  till  it  . 
mect.i.  in  10®  45'  s<nith  lat.,  the  Pangna,  wluch  brings  | 
down  all  the  waters  descviiding  from  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  mountain-range  skirting  the  \ alley  of  the  Xuuxii  on 
the  east ; and  at  this  junclieu  the  name  of  the  Apurimac  is 


changed  into  tliat  of  Tambo,  under  which  rjome  it  unite* 
in  l(^  31'  with  the  Parobeni,  and  then  takes  the  name  of 
Ucayali,  The  whole  course  of  the  Apurimac  may  amount 
to  nearly  500  miles. 

It  docs  not  seem  that  either  the  Apurimac  or  any  of  iu 
tributaries  is  adapted  to  the  transport  of  commodities. 
Their  rapid  course  in  a stony  bed  between  high  rocks,  and 
the  shaUowncsd  of  their  waters,  render  them  entirely  unfit 
for  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  coosiderable 
obstacles  to  travelling  by  land,  on  account  of  the  height 
and  steepness  of  their  rocky  banks,  and  in  many  places 
cannot  be  pa-ssed  but  by  bridges  made  of  cords  or  willow- 
twigs,  after  tho  fashion  of  wicker-work.  Our  authorities 
do  not  mention  any  fish  in  these  rivers.  The  only  advan- 
tage which  is  deriv^  from  them  is  the  fertilizing  of  a few 
low  tracts  along  their  banks,  by  tho  spreading  of  (heir 
waters. 

The  valleys  through  which  they  (low,  though  of  consider- 
able length,  ore  rather  narrow.  Near  the  sources  they  are 
mere  crevices  and  ravines,  but  lower  down  they  widen  to 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  sometimes 
extends  even  to  five.  They  are.  however,  not  without 
cultivation.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  lie  between 
GOOD  and  lO.UUU  feet  aliovo  tho  level  of  the  sea,  no  tropical 
pnaluciions  can  be  raised  on  them,  but  they  produce  the 
grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  barley,  and  our 
fruits,  os  also  great  quantity  of  papas.  In  the  lower  parts, 
especially  towards  the  eastern  plains,  sugar,  cacao,  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  great  quantity  ; the  first  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  lower  valley  of  tlie  Xauxa  and  Apurimac ; and 
here  the  gardens  are  chictly  planted  with  plantains  and 
pine-apples.  Indian  com  and  yams  are  cultivated  for  con 
sumption.  Tho  mountains  which  skirt  tho  valleys  afford 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  tributaries 
is  the  most  important  and  most  populous  part  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Peru ; it  comprehends  the  tlirce  deportments  of 
Junin  or  Tarma,  Ayacucho  or  GiuunaTiga,  ana  Cusco.  Its 
su|)crior  cultivation  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  its  being 
much  more  fertile  than  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  but 
also  probably  still  more  to  the  higher  degree  of  civilization 
which  its  inKabitanU  had  attained,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Incas,  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  still  mostly 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  tho  industrious  desc-endants  of 
the  antient  Peruvians,  and  contains  many  towns  of  import- 
ance, among  which  we  may  mention  Tarma,  Guanca  Uclica, 
and  Guamanga,  in  the  valley  of  tho  Xauxa,  and  Cusco,  the 
antient  residence  of  the  Peruvian  monarchs,  in  tho  valley 
of  the  ViUcamayo.  (Aleedo's  Dieiivmry,  Uumboldia  and 
Maw's  Travels.) 

APUS,  (Constellation.)  from  the  Greek  owouc,  without 
feet,  used  to  signify  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  aris  Jndica  of 
Linnscus,  which  was  fonnerly  believed  to  have  no  feet.  It 
is  a constellation  intruducod  by  Bayer,  und  lies  trx>  near 
the  south  pole  to  bo  vuiblo  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  CKrtans,  Pavo,  Triangulum  Australo,  and  Caiuu- 
leon.  Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  follows  * 
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AQUAFORTIS.  [See  Nitric  Acid.] 
AQUA-UKGIA.  [Sec  Chlorinb.1 
AQUA'RIUS,  (Ckinstellalion,)  the  Waler  bearcr,  one  of 
the  twelve  zo<hui‘al  constellations.  Its  Greek  name  is 
the  Water-pourcr.  In  tho  Indian  Kaliac  it  in 
simply  a wulurjug,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  Lu- 
gi'titil,  is  Counibaiu,  and  the  sumo  in  tho  Arabic  : in  the 
Egyptian,  it  is  a male  figure  holding  two  unis,  from  which 
the  water  Hows.  The  mythology  of  tho  Greeks  refers  the 
Waler-liearer  in  different  places  to  the  fables  of  IX;ucaIiui^ 
Ganymedcs,  Arislirus.  and  Cecrops.  Its  probable  origii^ 
however,  whether  we  place  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  in  India 
or  Egypt,  is  the  watery  season  of  llie  year  in  which  the  sun 
was  in  this  sign.  Dupuis,  who  supports  the  latter  opinion, 
thinks  that  Aquarius  as  well  os  Capriiiumus  and  Pisces 
refer  to  ihu  mouths  of  tho  y cor  during  w'bich  tho  iuundatiou 
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of  the  Nile  look  j>lnc-o  : Losjciml,  who  a4vocattw  the  latter, 
imattmes  Uiat  they  tx  prcsi-»t  the  rainy  w hieti  is  ub>o- 

lusely  iiwx’>*>i  y for  t!ic*  «rowth  of  ilic  ncc-citips. 

The  t^iful/'lfalion  Aqtiarius  may  l»e  Ibmxl  in  llio  lu-.wcns 
by  pn«luoui4  southwarii  a hr.e  drawn  liiruu^h  the  bright 
stars  Hi  the  head  of  Andromeila  and  the  winj:  of  Pr^asuti. 
This  line  parses  tbrouKh  the  two  brightc-st  stars  in  Aijuariua, 
« and  P,  situated  in  the  two  shouldens.  Tile  middle  ]x»int 
Itelwcen  these  two  ahouldur  stars  is  mi  the  mendian  at  12, 
Id,  H,  and  6 p.m.  in  the  months  of  Antrust,  SeptemWr, 
OftoHer,  and  Ntneinber  re.'p«lively.  al  an  altitude  of  about 
tUiny-ftve  de};rt‘<.-s. 

A distiriftion  inuj^*  1m?  ilrawn  between  the- 
a.nA  l\u:  •>/ tht  Z’Kiiui'  (see  Pako  >sif'N>.  The  iatler 

ulUff  part  of  the  «H-lipue  which  iK-trius  at  the  horn  of  the 
coJi-stefUtioii  (.'upnrortiVH  mu!  emUm  the  m»ldk*ul  thcht»iU 
of  that  of  Aquariijs,  couiprisma  the  arc  onmiL'itudo  hetw  tvn 
300^  and  .1d0\  and  rurtmng  the  sun’s  path  belwemi  .1  muiiry 
•iwih  aivd  February  itith. 

Tiic  foUow’ini'  ara  the  desiiiiiations  of  the  various  slurs  la 
Aipianus.  Those  in  the  coluimi  laurkeil  Fiaiust<M*<l.  Sit ,, 
whidi  have  no  parentiiescs  or  leUcr,  are  u>»  marked  !<y 
Flamsteed  : thoH*  inrK*stMl  in  ( > w^-ro  added  in  Fiazzi's 

cutal*';^iu' : ihow*  m [ } wero  adthxl  hy  btadley;  and  tiie 
one  marked  Z by  Ilarun  Zewh  : 
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AQUATIC  ANIMALS.  Tlie  clcmoiit  in  wln<h  ain- 
pials  habitually  reside,  or  to  which  (hey  uccusioiially  ivsoi-t 
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for  tho  purpose  of  procuring  fc»od  or  seeking  shelter,  is  eo 
mtimately  connoctw  with,  and  bears  so  obvious  a relation 
to,  not  only  their  manners  and  economy,  but  likewise 
their  outward  forms  and  internal  structure,  that  it  is  not 
surpribing  that  those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to  the 
study  ot  zoology,  and  sought  to  introduce  the  principles 
of  classification  into  the  animal  kingdom,  should  have 
Wen  so  forcibly  struck  with  its  importance,  as  to  have 
ni.'ide  it  the  primary  basis  of  their  system.  * Animals,' 
Kivs  Aristotle  (Hist.  b.  i.  c.  I),  'may  bo  distributed  into 
ilitferent  classes  according  to  their  manner  of  liviug,  tlieir 
acUun.i,  their  character,  and  their  parts.  ....  Considered 
u(  t«nling  to  their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  and 
their  character,  they  are  divided  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic. 
The  aquatic  are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one,  as  is 
tliu  ca»o  with  many  fishes,  pass  their  whole  life  in  the 
w .iter,  breathe  that  element,  and  find  theur  food  in  it ; nor 
do  they  ever  leave  it : the  others  obtain  their  fuud  in  the 
water,  and  even  habitually  reside  in  it,  but  they  do  not 
bruathe  it;  they  breatho  air,  and  bring  forth  their  young  on 
dry  land.  Among  these  latter  some  are  provided  with  feet  and 
w jlk  upon  dry  land,  others  havo  wings  oud  fly.  and  others, 

l:ke  the  water  serpent,  have  no  feet Aquatic  animals 

ailiabit  seas,  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers.'  These  principles 
"f  classification,  in  which  the  habits  of  animals  take  prece- 
dence of  those  modifications  in  their  organic  conformation 
w liich  produce  these  very  habits,  have  lung  since  ceased  to 
be  adopted  by  scientific  naturalists;  nutwimstanding  which 
tliL-re  ia  perhops  no  inquiry  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  zoologist,  more  fruitful  in  extensive  views  and  inte- 
n-Hling  results,  than  the  consideration  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  animals  in  relation  to  the  element  in  winch  nature 
has  ordained  them  to  live. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  animals  which 
rc'ide  entirely  in  the  water,  and  seok  their  food  and  nur- 
ture their  young  in  that  clement.  All  their  organiza- 
tion. even  to  the  most  minute  circumstance,  is  rigidly 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  The  extremities  by  which  pro- 
gressive motion  is  performed  in  the  acts  of  walking  and 
living,  would  bo  a serious  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
animals  residing  in  an  element  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
us  their  own  b^ics : these  organs  accordingly  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  are  reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  which 
M'rve  indeed  to  keep  the  body  steady  and  preserve  its  equi- 
librium. but  are  entirely  useless  in  assisting  its  progression. 
•Such  are  tho  /nr  of  fishes,  and  the  Jkpper$,  as  tlioy  are 
( :illed,  of  cetaewus  animals.  Tho  real  organ  of  progression 
m lioth  cases  is  the  body  itself,  which  is  prolonged  and  atte- 
nuated towards  the  tail,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  pro- 
vided with  extremely  poworful  muscles,  with  which,  by 
alternately  sbiking  the  water  on  either  side,  the  animal 
propels  itself  forward  with  a force  and  velocity  unexampled 
m any  other  clast  of  animated  beinn.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
riple  that  we  often  see  a boat  urged  forwards  by  means  of  a 
Miigle  oar  in  the  stern.  The  great  minority  of  these  ani- 
mals not  only  reside  habitually  in  the  water,  and  seek  their 
f j(m1  there,  but  likewise  breathe  that  element,  and  are  cou- 
'e<{uently  ftimisbed  with  an  appropriate  apparatus  for  ex 
t reeling  the  vivifying  {winciple  from  its  general  mass.  These 
tribes  may  reside  at  any  depth  of  the  ocean  and  for  any 
length  of  time ; they  are  not  tmder  the  necessity  of  coming 
fr^Niuently  to  the  surface  fur  the  purpose  of  breathing,  ana 
their  organization  is  modified  accordingly.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  tail  broad  norizontally,  it  is  broad  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion. which  enables  them  to  turn  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  is  no  impediment,  but  rather  an  assistant  to  their  for- 
ward movements.  But  tlie  case  is  difl'erent  in  the  cetaceous 
tril^es:  these  animals,  though  residing  entirely  in  the  water, 
>in>athe  air  by  means  oflungs  like  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and 
aru  consequently  obliged  to  come  continually  to  the  surface. 
Fur  this  puipose  they  are  provided  with  a powerful  cartila- 
i.'iiious  t^iUjiattenednorizonlaHy.  by  moving  which  upwards 
or  Jownwairds  as  the  occasion  requires,  they  descend  to  or 
Ascend  from  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  with  almost 
iiicredible  speed.  Fishes,  tMUgh  capable  of  proceeding 
straight  forwards,  or  of  turning  with  great  rapidity,  are 
comparatively  slow  in  changing  their  depths ; and  if  they 
breathed  air.  they  would  frequently  bo  suffocat^  before  they 
rnuld  arrive  at  the  surface,  from  the  vertical  position  of  the 
tail  not  being  adapted  to  propel  them  in  a vertical  dirwtiun. 
But  by  a simple  change,  merely  by  the  direction  of  the  tail 
being  altered  firom  the  vertical  to  tho  horizontal  p0s>ition,  the 
object  of  nature  is  accomplUhed,  and  the  air-breathing  ceta- 
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eeoux  Animals  are  adapted  to  all  the  circumstancaa  of  an 
a«pr-i1ie  life.  Another  beautiful  adaptathui  is  obsor%  ed  in  the 
petition  of  the  manmifp,  fbr  the  cetacea,  like  warm-blooded 
quadruped#,  suckle  their  younjc : these  are  situated  upon 
the  lircnat,  and  when  the  younjf  oniraal  requires  to  suck, 
the  mother  st.-imHi,  as  it  were,  uprikfhl  in  iho  water,  with 
lier  head  ami  shoulders  elevated  alwve  the  surface,  sup- 
pc»rtina  herself  by  means  of  her  tlippers  or  fore-paws.  In 
this  psHiition  she  i*  enable»l  to  supply  her  cub  with  the  food 
which  nature  has  pnnided,  and  which  she  could  not  have 
acci»mplishcd  hud  tlie  inammw  been  placed  in  any  other 
posiiion. 

There  is  another  extensive  trilio  of  aquatic  animals,  which 
are  pmviderl  with  prrfwt  articulated  uiemlMTs,  sometimes, 
indeed,  swpplicil  with  frintfi?^  which  convert  them  into  a 
awiinmimt  apparatus,  but  always  adapted  to  enable  the 
an’mals  to  walk  or  crawl  alon^  tho  boit-im.  Such  is  the 
caw  with  all  the  rriislacemis  trdies.  the  cral>s.  lobsters, 
prawns,  fee.;  an«l  lbcs«  oiiimaU.  ns  is  well  known,  can 
walk  on  dry  land  with  tlm  same  case  as  at  the  Iwttom  of  tho 
ocean.  When  they  swim,  it  is  by  means  of  the  tail,  which 
is  always  constructed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  is  largo 
and  powerful. 

Not  is  the  mmliftcation  of  structure  lose  strikinjr,  when 
we  examine  ihmc  land  animals  which  breathe  air,  and 
resort  only  occasionally  t»>  the  water,  than  when  wc  con- 
tcmplaie  llie  triivs  which  make  it  ilieir  constant  re- 
sidonre.  Pmuressive  rootmii  on  land  and  in  water  are 
an  different,  that  the  nrieans  bi^it  Adapted  to  the  one  sort 
are  exactly  the  mf»sl  un^^itod  fiir  the  other.  In  the  one 
case,  the  budv  being  much  heavier  than  the  surrouiKlmg 
meiltum.  rwjuirei  to  be  suppirted,  or  toiikkI  above  the 
surface  of  tlu' ground  ; and  as  progressinn  i$  perlbrnuMl  by 
the  same  organs  which  serve  for  supports,  it  Ibllows  that 
the  speed  of  tho  onimara  course  will  be  pro^xirtioneil  to 
the  length  of  its  extremities:  in  the  other  case,  the 
body  being  already  supportwl  by  tlie  element  in  which  it 
Hunts,  the  length  of  the  extremities  would  be  only  an  im- 
peihinent  t>>  the  progress  of  the  animal,  and  consequently 
th«*y  are,  in  such  ca<es.  cither  entirely  wanting,  or  rcdiirwl 
tri  a mdimcniary  form,  nt  least  in  perfectly  aquatic  auinmls. 
Those  which  report  indifforently  either  to  the  land  or  water, 
as  thev  are  intermediate  in  habits, so  are  they  likewi.<*  iiiter- 
meflm'e  in  structure  lietween  those  twocxtrouies;  and  the 
decree  in  which  tbeir  organization  is  m’shlled,  when  com- 
pand With  ciilieruf  the  two  ty|>cs,  is  exactly  pnq>»*rtHmcd 
to  tlie  difference  of  their  habiU  and  economy.  All  mam- 
mals and  reptiU's,  for  instance,  which  seek  iheir  fixxl  in 
nveri  and  lakes,  partake  more  of  terrcHtrial 
than  of  nquahe  ha'iits;  the  extent  of  water  with  which 
theV  arc  conrcr«aiit  is.  in  this  ra^e.  very  small  when  com- 
pano]  ti  the  extent  of  land,  and  their  organization  differs 
but  slightly  fr>m  that  of  orlinary  land  mnmals:  their  ex- 
tremities ore  perfectly  developed,  and  of  the  ordinarj  firm, 
the  prtni-ipal  dilfervneo  luhng  that  their  toes  arc  united  by 
an  expanded  web  or  membrane,  winch  gives  the  paw  a 
bnMid  uar-likc  form,  and  thus  converts  it  into  a convenient 
instronu'iit  of  swimming,  at  tho  same  time  that  it  siwrccly 
inlerfcrcs  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  walking  and 
running  on  land.  Of  this  nature  are  the  extremities  of  all 
the  vertchrati'd  terresihal  animals  which  seek  their  ftaxl  in 
fa*sli  kfitor.  tho  otters,  beaver*,  itc.  among  mammals;  the 
whole  ortler  of  NHiainrcs.  ctui-onsiii::  the  ducks,  swans,  pe- 
licans. gulls,  auks,  putnns,  '•  aimmg  the  birds:  ami  the 
c^oco^hl^«,  allignbirs,  frosh-waier  torioisea.  and  frigs,  among 
the  reptiles.  AH  the>c  nnnnnis  are.  |iruperly  speaking,  web- 
fixdcd.  and  their  aquatic  habits  arc  less  pnmnnent  and 
powerful  than  their  U’rrc-lriol : their  organs  of  luotkm  in  (bet 
are  but  little  diffcient  fmm  those  of  common  terrestrial  ani- 
mals. In  those  which  frequent  the  unit  irater,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aquatic  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  terres- 
trial  i they  live  less  mi  land  than  in  water,  and  tho  structure 
of  their  extremities  approximates  mure  to  that  of  purely 
aquatic  than  of  tern.*Rlrial  animals.  Their  legs  are  short  and 
in-icrted,  or,  a-s  it  were,  buried  in  the  common  integuments  of 
theb^Kly.asfar  astbe  elbows  and  knees  respectively,  leaving 
apparent  only  a abort  fin-like  paw,  which  is  iinadaptcd  to 
lerrestrial  progression,  exactly  in  proporti<m  to  its  Rine«s  as 
an  organ  of  swimtning.  Their  progress  cm  land  is  ronse- 
ucTilly  slow  and  dilHcuU;  they  creep  rather  than  walk, 
ragging  the  bcxly  along  the  ground,  and  leaving  a broad 
mark  behind  them.  Few  species  possess  even  this  limited 
power  of  teiTcstrial  motion ; those  which  do,  however,  have 


the  structure  of  the  extremities  a little  lest  approximated 
to  the  form  of  fins  than  tho  purely  oceanic  spi^ucs.  The 
' seals  and  walruses,  for  instance,  have  tho  bones  of  the  paws 
i and  feet  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  land  quadrupe<ls,  only 
much  shorter  and  more  Hatlcne^l,  and  the  hind-legs  are 
thrown  backwards  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tail.  Siill 
they  are  enabled  to  use  the  extremities,  in  a certain  degree, 
fur  walking  or  creeping  on  dry  land  ; but  the  numemus 
tribes  of  cetaceous  animals  which  can  exo<-ulo  no  kind  of 
motion  whatever  out  of  the  water,  have  the  bones  of  the  an- 
terior extremities  flattened  end  connci'UHl  together  Hko  the 
stones  of  a mosaic  pavement,  whilst  the  posterior  members 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  s«u- 
tortoises,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  turtles, 
when  compared  with  those  which  freijuent  fresh  water 
ponds  and  rivers ; the  form  of  their  extremities  approxi- 
mates mure  nearly  to  that  of  fins  than  of  feet,  and  tlieir 
ai(uatic  habits  eonsi'queiitly  predominate  over  their  ter- 
restrial. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  extremities  not 
only  indicates  the  degriHi  in  which  an  animal  is  aquatic,  but 
even  tins  nature  of  llic  ulemcnl  which  it  frequents.  If  it 
inhabit  fresh-water  {Ktnds  and  rivers,  its  feet  are  simply 
webbed  between  ilio  ti’cs,  but  in  other  n:spccLs  perftHily 
developed,  and  its  terrestrial  habits  predominate  over  lU 
aquatic:  if,  on  tho  contrary,  it  inhabit  the  salt  water,  its 
fet*t  are  fl.'ittcned  into  the  form  of  fins,  the  hind  legs  aro 
thrown  backwanU  into  tlie  plane  of  the  bo<]y,  and  the 
i aquatic  habits  greatly  preilmninate  over  the  terrOHtriai.  The 
i first  arc,  properly  speaking,  treb-/ooied,  the  second  Jin- 
[Si»c  Amphibia  ] 

AQUATIC  PLANTS,  in  horticulture,  are  those  which 
I are  naturally  found  fhiating  in  dei’p  water,  and  arc  care- 
fully distinguished  by  the  cultivator  from  mere  marsh  plants. 

. The  management  of  them  when  they  am  hunly  is  of  the 
' simplest  kind,  nothing  being  necessary  beyond  planting 
- them  in  Imxes  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  sinking  them 
: three  or  f mr  feet  below  the  surface  of  a pond,  so  that  the 
' boxes  lie  U|H)n,  or  among  tlic  mud  at  the  bottom. 

I But  fur  those  which  demand  the  pn>leclion  of  the  stove  or 
rcen-hmi'ie,  some  additional  pre  -lutioiis  appear  requisite, 
f left  to  themselves  in  such  siti  ations,  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  such  as  to  deprive  I'lem  in  some  measure  of 
the  rupise  that  they  naturally  nwiv  ■ from  the  alteriialiun  of 
HcuHoiis : kept  constamiy  in  a growing  talc,  their  oxcitHlulity 
is  gradually  destroye<l,  nnd  death  ensues  a»  a matter  of 
courxc.  The  m 4e  of  treating  them  ni  'St  sucrcasfully  may 
be  collected  from  the  follow  ing  an-ountof  their  management 
at  Eaton  flail,  given  in  the  Trun*actt'}ti$  of  the  II<>rticu4^ 
turiii  Sorirl^. 

' De<-ember,  1 when  the  leaves  were  dt'caycd.  1 took 
up  the  bulbs  of  tulK.Ts  outoF  the  stone  cisterns  in  which  they 
hail  gmwn  for  years,  and  put  them  into  pits  according  to 
the  sizeof  the  tubers,  and  nlungetl  the  p»ts  m watorto  within 
an  inch  of  their  rims.  Tliey  remaim'd  in  thi*i  situation  m 
the  nme-atove  till  the  plants  began  to  show  leaves  in  tho 
April  anil  May  following.  They  were  then  planted  in  cis- 
terns and  in  glazed  earthenware  pots  in  which  were  the 
fulluwing  soils  : — in  the  bottom,  four  inches  of  strong  clay 
made  » did ; nWe  this,  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam,  and 
at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  to  keep  the  water  clear. 
The  ri!iicni.A,  which  lire  made  of  Vorkshirt'  Hags  are  of  the 
following  dimensions. — 3 feci  long,  I foot  8 inches  broad, 
and  i foot  4 inches  deep.  They  were  pluced  upm  the  end 
Hues  of  pine-ints  where  the  fire  enters  and  cscajais,  and  they 
were  elevate*!  with  bnekst-o  within  eight  nnd  twelve  inches 
of  tho  gln.sH.  The  glazed  p*ils  were  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  were  similarly 
placed,  except  a few  that  wero  plungeil  in  curners  of  tho 
melon-pits.  They  were  kept  constantly  full  of  ivatcr,  and  it 
frequently  was  made  to  run  over  in  onlor  that  the  wnter 
miglii  Ihi  kept  pure.  Tlie  teiupenitureofthe  pits  was  seldom 
under  80®,  and  in  sunshine  olden  s»bovo  U'O®  of  Fahrenheit, 
No  air  was  admitted  at  the  lights  immeiliatcly  above  the 
plants.  As  tho  plants  increnscrl  in  growth,  liiey  put  out 
many  runners,  which  wore  pinched  off  close  to  the  tubers 
When  the  routs  rtwhed  the  clay,  tho  leaves  got  very  strong, 
raising  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  cisterns. 

* Tlie  c<rrulea  and  M %ido^ata,  tinder  si- 

milar tr*'atmcnt,  produce*!  abun*lance  of  flowers.  The  first 
flower  of  iV.  rubra  opened  on  the  l.3tli  of  August;  on  the 
15th  it  was  fully  expandr*!,  and  nu'asured  over  the  disk  five 
inches  and  a quarter.  The  same  plant  produced  another 
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flower  in  September,  somewhat  larger,  and  with  nineteen 
petals;  many  more  buds  were  formed,  but  they  opened 
very  indifferently  towards  the  end  of  Septeml>er  ; in  Oeto- 
her  the  plants  bef»an  to  lose  their  leaves.  When  this  was 
aeoomplishe<l.  the  tubers  were  taken  out  of  the  ei;rfertis  and 
pul  into  small  pots  as  before  stated.  The  last  was  done  (his 
day  (December  H.  1827). 

* The  yeiumhium  sperinrum,  in  a glazed  pot.  with  similar 
treatment,  plunged  in  leaves  in  the  same  pit,  has  ffowered 
Well  a>id  ri|H*ncd  seeds,’ 

V^arimis  other  methods  have  been  recommended  ; but  they 
all  depend  fur  their  success  upon  keeping  in  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  pt*ri'*cljral  rest  and  rapid  growth  under  a high  tem- 
pcfuturc,  with  but  little  air  during  the  setsun  of  vegetation. 

S(»mes'ery  go^id  practical  observations  on  themsnagemejtt 
of  hanly  and  lender  aquatics  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Kent,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Horticu/turai  Trantac- 
tioriA,  p.  24. 

AyUATINTA  ENGRAVING.  The  word  anuniivia 
IS  a compound  of  two  Latin  woriU,  atpta  (water)  and 
(stained),  by  which  is  imnlieil  that  this  mode  of  engraving 
it  an  imitation  of  water-colour  or  India-ink  drawings.  Tiu' 
inventor,  a German  arli»t  named  Lo  Prince,  was  Ismi  at 
Metz  in  1723.  His  method  was  to  aift  the  common  black 
resin,  when  tied  up  very  loosely  in  a muslin  1>ag,  and  being 
shook  o\er  the  plate,  the  surfiico  was  partly  covered  with 
the  partii'les : this  method  is,  in  some  cases,  still  adhered  to. 
It  was  tlien  ffxed  by  a cioderate  heat  sutficiciU  to  make 
the  dust  adhere  without  Uuxing  or  becoming  an  even  var- 
nish : he  thus  formed  a granulated  surface  on  the  plate, 
usually  called  a ground,  which  suflerwl  vcr^‘  little  from 
the  action  of  the  diluted  acid,  yet  allowed  it  (o  corrode 
very  freely  in  the  small  spaces  left  between  the  grains 
of  the  resin.  Mrs.  Catherine  Prestcl,  also  a German,  im- 
proved much  upon  the  meagre  works  of  \ji  Prince,  and 
executed  several  large  works  with  so  much  success,  that 
little  mom  was  found  wanting  than  a ground  that  would 
adhere  lu*tter  to  the  plate  and  yield  a greater  number  of 
iraprcs.sions ; this  was  effected  by  dissolving  the  black  resin 
in  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine  (alcohol),  and  then 
pouring  the  mixture  over  the  plate,  the  quantity  of  resin  de- 
temiining  the  coarseness  or  flnenew  of  the  grain.  Wlien 
the  plate  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a broad  and  shallow  : 
tin  pan  (with  a spout  at  one  comer)  in  which  the  plate  is  ' 
laid  inclining  from  the  upper  e<lge,  so  that  Uic  superfluous  ' 
ground  iiiFiy  tie  saved  : this  must  be  quickly  returned  to  the  | 
bottle,  and  the  plate  laid,  inclining  a little,  on  a table,  so 
that  the  ground  may  run  to  the  lower  edge,  where  it  is 
wiped  off  from  the  extreme  edge  with  a cloth.  When  the 
ground  is  quite  dry,  the  surface  will  be  of  a bright  copper 
colour,  and  in  a few  hours  will  l»e  ready  for  use,  A warm 
room  is  requisite  for  this  o|ienitiun  in  cold  weather,  hut  if 
hot.  the  early  morning  must  bo  taken.  Dust  should  bo 
most  carefully  avoided.  A small  plate  mav  be  held  on  the 
points  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  whilst  the 
ground  is  laid,  and  be  gently  moved  about  till  the  ground 
has  granulated  or  formed  : this  aids  the  l»etter  furraahon  or 
cryslallizalion  of  the  grain : before  a ground  is  laid,  the 
plotes  are  to  be  well  cleansed  with  dry  whiting  and  a dry 
linen  cloth,  U being  absolutely  necessary  that  tlie  plate 
should  have  a very  perfect  polish,  for  without  this  the 
granulation  cannot  be  well  effected.  Any  of  the  resinous 
unis  will,  with  spirits  of  wine,  make  a ground,  but  the 
lack  resin  is  generally  preferred.  As  the  proportions  can- 
not be  given,  it  is  usual  to  ha\'e  a bottle  in  which  the 
ground  is  much  too  strong  for  use,  and  to  make  it  ready 
in  oniithcr  by  mixing  a little  of  the  strong  ground  with 
sufficient  spirits  of  wine.  The  modem  aquatinters  have 
another  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  using  a com- 
position for  painting  the  forms  of  leaves  of  trees,  or  other 
objt*cts,  where  the  trouble  of  surrounding  the  forms  a 
varnish  would  be  too  great.  Tliis  composition  Is  maile  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  added  to  tho  same  bulk  of  whiling, 
and  gniund  well  on  a slab  with  a little  water ; a very  sniull 
proporliun  of  gum  Arabic  or  gamboge  may  be  added.  When 
this  corop*>sition  is  used,  it  must  Im?  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  varnish  is  passed  over  it : the  varnish  also  must  be  al- 
lowed time  to  dry,  after  which,  cold  water  poured  on  the 
]riaie  will  in  a few  minutes  bring  off  all  the  composition 
and  the  varnish  which  h;ul  passed  over  it,  leaving  the  forms 
perfect  and  tho  gn»und  in  those  places  free  to  receive  the 
acid  again—  tho  remauidcr  of  the  plate  being  perraanetiily 


on/ by  the  varnish  : thi*  varnish  is  cither  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  ^urni•'l  mixed  with  a hiile  lump, 
black  an<l  spirits  of  turpeiitin.-;  with  this  aino  tlie  wurein 
of  the  plate  i.«  to  be  varni»ht.'l.  leaving  a narrow  strip  of  the 
ground  for  trials-  These  trials  are  made,  after  eurb  Ijido 
that  tlie  04*id  hat  been  on  the  plate,  hy  taking  off  a «ma)l 
porti'in  of  tho  strip  witli  spirits  td*  turiientine.  clciumig  liie 
place  well,  and  then  rubbing  in  with  the  Qntrer  a httli-  p.>w* 
tlentd  white  lead;  (his  process  will  give  a good  ulca  of  the 
actual  and  cmnparative  stretnrifa  of  Unu.  It  u only  hv 
these  trials  that  the  aquatintcr  knows  what  lie  i»  (h'iiiir, 
for  the  acid  varies  so  graaily  with  (he  weather,  tiiat  what 
might  be  considensl  very  weak  in  a coed  mnr.<iug.  iiecoiuet, 
lory  strong  tow  ards  the  evening : for  (his  and  other  ubvu'us 
reasons,  if  the  ruotii  1m!  kept  at  an  e<|usi  temperature,  the 
work  will  advance  with  much  greater  certainty  than  when  it 
varies  by  tlie  chuiures  of  weattisr.  The  design  inteiuied  to 
be  engraved  U then  tiuide  on  the  grouml ; thik  i»  dune  in 
the  following  manner:— The  design  is  tln>t  eopierl  on  very 
thin  transparent  paper.  eaUed  trai'ing-najicr:  between  (his 
; tracing  siul  the  prepared  uruund  on  ths  plats  a thin  slu-et 
: of  pa|icf  is  placed,  which  has  been  rubbed  uvor  with  lamp- 
black, or  vcrmilii'n.  and  sweet  oil : every  line  (A  the  design 
is  then  gone  over  with  an  instrument  Milled  a blunt  point, 
with  a iniMlcrote  presmre,  and  is  thus  trsiisfsrn.sl  tu  tl;* 
ground  HI  MM'urdy  that  (lie  a<  id  cannot  destroy  it. 

Heftre  the  acid  ii  {^ourv'd  uu  the  p'atc,  a U.  rder  or  wall 
of  wax,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  placed  round  the  margin  of 
the  plate.  The  bordering  wax  is  luaiie  by  melting  tigether 
one  p>iund  of  burgundy  {wlch.  half  a pound  of  bees'  wax.  and  a 
wine  glahs  full  of  sweet  oil ; when  melted,  to  Iw  pourod  into 
cold  waterand  w>-H*ked  into  small  cakes.  Wl>en  waiitoi,  lliesa 
cakes  are  put  into  lukewarm  water  and  made  into  smalt  r>>Us 
like  a sausage,  then  llattem'fl.  and  one  of  the  edges  being  a 
little  melted  at  the  fire,  tv  to  be  pressed  close  to  the  plate 
with  a wet  finger,  making  a spout  at  one  comer;  this  should 
be  Well  perfurimtd,  or  the  sohI  will  gel  benealli  it  and  ocea- 
siun  much  iui>ehief.  In  order  to  make  the  wax  sulhere, 
the  plate  should  be  made  as  warm  as  tlie  band  of  the 
operator. 

The  plate  being  so  far  made  ready,  the  completion  of  the 
design  is  resumed  by  stopjjing  out  the  highest  lights  on 
the  edge*  of  clouds,  water,  &c.,  with  a mixture  of  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  varnish,  and  tho  per/H-Uy  irapalpaUa 
oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  is  preferred  on  ac<-ount  of  its 
weight) : the*c  are  mixed  with  a spatula  on  a slab,  and  used 
with  a small  sable  brush,  diluting  the  varnish  occasionally 
with  Bpirits  of  turpentine.  Next  pour  on  tho  arid,  wliicn 
has  liccn  preparea  by  mixing  one-sixth  of  a pint  of  the 
strongest  and  to  five-sixths  of  a pint  of  water ; let  it  remain 
according  to  its  strength,  from  half  a minute  ui  a miinite 
then  pour  it  off.  and  wa^h  the  {dale  three  or  four  limes  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  a ck>an  linen  clmli  or  a pair  ot 
bellows;  the  last  is  the  best,  if  tbe  stopping-out  varnish 
should  not  be  perfectly  hard.  If  on  trving  the  strip  the 
tint  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  rc|)ea(  the  and  for  another 
half  minute,  and  then  pri'cewl.  The  rsdouf  of  tiie  bkinuih 
varnish  must  be  changed  for  the  second  stojiptng  out,  by 
adding  a little  chromic  yellow,  vermilion,  or  lamp-blnck,  or 
any  oUicr  colimr  that  is  not  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  co- 
lour is  to  he  changed  after  each  application  of  the  acid,  that 
the  encraver  may  remember  in  w hHt  places  ho  has  carried 
forward  bis  work,  what  lints  have  been  softened  at  their 
edges,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a scale  of  times  for  etch  employ- 
raent  of  the  acid,  but  the  following  may  servo  as  a guide. 
If  the  first  tint  has  linlf  a minute,  the  second  may  take 
three-quarters,  the  third  one  minute,  the  fifth  one  mi- 
nute and  three-quarters,  the  sixth  two  minutes  und  a half, 
the  seventh  five  minuleB,  the  eighth  twelve  minutes,  &c. 
The  acid  should  be  Btrengthened  a very  little  after  each 
application;  and  it  may  be  so  equally  done  that  tho  above 
proportions  will  serve  very  well  as  a general  rule,  dc{>cmlnig 
on  the  strength  of  the  tints  nniuired,  When  the  ground 
changi'ft  to  a grov  colour  it  is  beginning  to  fail,  and  must  lie 
taken  off  by  heatmg  the  plate  till  the  Iwnlering  wax  will  lift 
off ; after  this,  sweet  oil  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  and  a 
brisk  heat  beneath  the  plate  will  bring  off  all  the  different 
varnikhes  with  a linen  clolli : then  an  oil  rubber,  made  of  fine 
wotdlen  cloth,  roU<sl  up  bard  and  the  end  cut  off.  applied 
with  hwoc't  oil,  wilt  take  out  the  stains:  tints  which  are  too 
strong  may  1m  sofleiuxl  or  even  rubbed  out.  Verhaps  it 
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n«ei!  not  be  added,  that  a airiKle  of  sand  or  any  other 
haH  substance  under  the  rubt>or  will  min  tbc  nhule  work. 
Gradations  in  skies,  fikc.  are  sunieiimcs  made  in  this  manner, 
thout'h  more  generally  by  pouring  the  acid  on  slowly,  be- 
ginning at  the  darkest  comer.  It  will  frequently  hap|»en  that 
aotnc  portions  of  the  varnishes  will  become  so  hard,  that  the 
common  method  will  not  stir  them  ; in  this  rase  a little  of  the 
oil  of  spike  lavender  applied  with  the  finger  is  quite  certain  to 
produce  the  effect.  The  plate  is  now  cleaned  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  prove,  after  which  it  is  to 
^ excveilingly  well  cleaned  with  turpentine.  &c.,  and  another 
ground  laid;  this  should  be  done  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  the  grains  fall  exactly  on  the  granulations  of  the 
former  ground,  which  is  called  r«-bittng.  It  is  done  by 
making  the  ground  much  stronger  than  was  used  before. 
Fortunately,  the  liquid  ground  has  a natural  tendency  to 
granulate  upon  the  same  places  as  before,  and  when  the 
acid  is  again  applied  it  will  act  in  the  same  interstices  as 
before,  and  only  wants  a little  care  to  make  it  answer.  The 
process  for  the  second  ground  is  the  same  as  for  the  first ; 
re-touching  with  the  acid  those  tints  which  rei|uire  more 
depth,  ana  stopping  out  those  parts  that  are  sufficiently 
dark.  Another  proof  must  be  taken,  and  the  plate  then 
finished  with  the  burnisher,  which  some  use  with  cdl,  hut 
others  prefer  it  dry.  previously  filling  the  whole  plate  with 
powdered  white  lead,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  how  much 
nai  been  burnished  down,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
colour  left  in  the  plate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  aquatinta  engravnnghas  suffered 
niucb  odium  from  the  facility  with  which  inferior  plates 
can  be  produced  ; but  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauties, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Justly -celebrated  plates  to  the  Hunrh- 
bark,  by  W.  Daniell,  Esq.  R.  A. ; Mr.  Ostervald's  work  On 
Sictli/ ; and  many  others. 

AO^A  TOFAN  a.  a pmsnnous  fluid  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  Tofana.  This  woman,  who  resided  first  at  Pa- 
lermo, imd  afterwards  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  roost  cele- 
brated of  a class  of  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Secret 
Poisonen  [see  PoI'Onino,  Skcrkt],  who  in  antient  times 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  life  at  any 
stated  period,  from  a few  hours  ti  a year  ; and  who.  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  regarded  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  extraordinary  terror.  In  the 
year  16^9.  during  the  ponlifii^ate  of  Alexander  VII.,  it  was 
observed  at  Rome  that  many  young  married  women  lioraino 
widows,  and  that  manr  huabands,  sus}>ccti-d  to  be  not  agree- 
able to  their  wives,  ^ied  suddenly.  The  govcmiucm  use<l 
great  vigilance  to  detect  the  poisoners ; suspicion  at  length 
wU  on  a siH'iety  of  young  wives,  whose  president  appeared  to 
be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events, 
and  who  had  often  predii-ted  very  exactly  the  death  of  many 

Sersont.  By  means  of  a crafty  female  their  practices  were 
elected ; the  whole  wx-iety  were  arrosU'd  and  put  to  ihe 
torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Spara,  together 
with  lour  others,  were  publicly  cxeculerl.  It  appears  that 
Spara.  who  was  a Sicilian,  derived  her  art  from  Tofuna  at 
Palermo,  the  latter  sidling  tlio  )toison,  which  from  hence  ; 
acquired  the  name  of  ' Aqua  della  Tofana,'  in  small  glas& 
phials  with  this  inscription.  ‘ Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barri.' 
and  ornamented  with  the  image  of  the  saint.  Though  this 
infamous  woman  lived  loan  advanced  age.  she  was  at  length 
dragged  from  a monasterv,  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge, 
and  put  ti>  the  torture-  Slie  confeHsed  that  she  had  been  in- 
strumental to  the  death  of  no  less  than  6(Mi  persons.  Tlic 
dose  of  her  p>i»on  was  from  four  to  six  drops  ; yet  though,  in 
this  state  of  conrciiiratiou,  its  nature  could  not  lie  deieiied. 
it  wat  suhsequenllv  discovered  to  consist  of  a solution  of 
arsenic;  but  so  little  was  that  age  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  c.iemical  analysis,  that  they  had  no  means  of  d lecting  a 
solution  of  arsenic  so  highly  concentrated  that  from  four  to 
six  dn>p-»  was  a mortal  dose,  whereas,  at  present,  even  when 
arseiiu'  has  been  dissolved  in  the  stomuch  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  animal  Iluids,  it  may  be  reiluce«l  to  its  metallic 
form,  and  made  to  exhibit  all  the  phy»ical  properties  of  the 
metal  to  the  nukrdc)e,  with  as  great  distinctness  as  in  any 
quantity,  however  large,  irAeti  otUy  the  nrentteth  part  of  a 
i;mtn  ha*  bem  procured.  Modern  chemistry,  therefore,  has 
deprived  the  poisoner  of  all  chance  of  escape  by  conceahng 
Of  disguising  ibo  poison  he  aditimisten>. 

AtjUEDvCT,  or  A(,?UAiDUCT  ducltu),  as  it 

was  fonuerly  more  conecUv  written,  is  composed  of  two 


Latin  woids,  aqua,  in  the  genitive  case  aqurr,  and  durtujt, 
signifying  together,  a conductor  or  conduit  of  water.  In 
(his.  its  more  extended  sense,  the  term  aqueduct  may  bo 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  but  it  is  commonly  restricted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  constructions  of  a somewhat  peculiar  description, 
which  have  been  formed  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  streams  of  water  in  a regu- 
larly, but  slightly  deeceuding  current  across  valleys  and 
over  plains,  from  one  comparatively  high  point  to  another. 
The  canal  or  conduit  called  the  New  River,  by  which  water 
is  brought  into  London  from  a distant  source,  U strictly 
an  aijuc'duct.  but  it  it  not  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term,  in  any  part  of  its  length.  Ind^  we  have  not 
ID  this  country  an  example  of  the  sort  of  structure  which 
the  term  designates,  though  it  may  be  exemplified  by  aorae 
of  the  canal  and  railwav  ducts  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  such  as  Uarton  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  which 
carries  the  Duko  of  Bridgv'wator's  canal  over  the  river  Irwell ; 
the  bridge  which  carries  the  Edinburgh  and  Gla.«igow  Union 
Caiiul  over  the  valley  of  the  water  of  at  Slateford ; 

an<l  the  Sniikcy  viaduct  in  the  lino  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  The  former  of  these  have  been  some- 
times called  oqueilucts,  but  this  application  of  the  term  only 
leads  to  confusion,  unless  bridffe  be  superadded ; struc- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a canal  arc  indeed  mora 
strictly  viaducts  than  aqueducts.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the 
form  and  structure  of  an  aqueduct,— 'a  series  of  piers  equi- 
distant. or  nearly  so,  with  arches  connecting  their  heads  to 
form  one  continuous  and  nearly  level  line,  on  the  back  of 
wliich  IS  the  channel  or  water-course. 

We  do  not  reail  of  any  aqueducts,  properly  so  called,  till 
the  Roman  piTiml,  yet  coninvanres  fir  the  conveyance  of 
water  from  a distant  source  f«r  the  supply  of  a city  are  of 
great  antiquity.  Hcnxl  itus  (iii.  CO)  desenbes  the  mode  in 
which  Eupalinus,  an  andiitcct  of  Megara,  supplied  the  city 
of  Samos  with  water.  A hill  9UU  (>rvek  feet  high  was 
pierced  by  a tunnel  seven  stadia,  or  4‘2t'0  feel  long.  The 
tunnel  was  eight  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  in  it 
there  was  cut  a channel  thirty  feet  det*p  (if  the  text  is  cor- 
rect) and  three  feet  wide,  through  which  the  water  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  lAxirii'd/m*o»’  fed  from  a largo 

soun^c  to  the  city.  In  translating  the  word  fftuXflc  Uo/.n) 
by  the  usual  term  ' pi)>c.  we  do  not  mean  viiher  to  assert 
or  deny  that  pipes,  projK-rly  speaking,  of  wooil  or  metal 
were  used  on  this  occasion:  the  word  may  here  signify 
merely  channel  stones. 

Aqueducts  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  Romans, 
ami  on  the  sites  or  in  the  vic.nities  of  many  of  their  inoro 
important  cities  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  a.s  in  Europe, — 
in  Greece,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily— parts 
remain,  even  to  the  pn*i>eiii  day,  of  extensive  consmictiuns 
of  tiie  kind.  Tuai  of  Segovia,  fur  iiuianeo,  in  Old  Castile, 
ere^-tis]  in  itic  time  of  Trajan,  is  a ningnificent  work.  'J'he 
neighbourluxsl  of  the  city  of  Rume  itself  is  pre-cDiincntly 
disungmsiieil  by  a lung  series  of  these  almost  im|>eri»babio 
iDcmoriaU  of  heruntieiit  tnugiiific'eiice. 

The  uqueilucis  of  tiic  Komnns  were  built,  for  the  most 
part,  of  bnck.  utid  cunsii.ted.  as  we  have  said,  of  nearly 
square  piers  running  up  to  ttie  same  hingiit,-  the  necessary’ 
fall  of  the  eouria;  being  considered  - and  conmx'ted  b\  semi- 
circular arches,  over  wliich  the  conduit  mu.  This  romhiil 
had  a paved  or  tileil  rtojir,  and  was  inclos«d  latcnilly  by  walla 
of  brxk  or  alone,  and  covered  w ith  a transverse  arch,  or  by 
a simple  Hat  cnjmig  of  stone.  This  species  of  conduit  fre- 
quently involved  a serious  diiriculu,  for  if  the  source  of  the 
wa  or  conveyed  were  much  Ingher  than  the  place  at  whirh 
it  waste  be  delivere^l.  and  tbo  distance  too  short  to  reilure 
the  rtow  of  water  to  a proper  velocity,  the  sti^.iru  had 
to  Ik*  carried  in  a winding  direction  to  expend  the 
height  in  a greater  length.  Otherwise,  the  jiressure  of 
water  from  the  liead  woubl  burst  or  blow  up  tlie  cover- 
ing arch  or  coping  of  the  aqueduct,  render  the  work  use- 
less, and  inundate  the  country  over  which  it  was  allempied 
to  carry  it. 

•Sitme  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  K»inan  works  of  this  kind  when  it  U stato<l,  that  Rome 
was  supplie*!  with  vv.iter  from  sources  vailing  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles  in  distance,  and  that  at  one  jieriod  of  its  history 
no  less  than  twenty  aqueilucts  brought  as  many  different 
streams  of  water  across  the  wide  plain  or  Campagna  in 
which  the  city  stands.  Great  portions  of  the  distance  were 
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of  course  in  every  case  occupied  by  artificial  cbanneU  wind-  i 
inz  aloutf  tbe  sides  of  bills  and  mountains  ; and  long  tun- 
nels carried  the  streams  through  these  natural  barriers  when 
occasion  required,  but  nevertheless  the  arcaded  duct  led 
the  streams  acruaa  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  aqueduct 
was  in  every  case  required  to  carry  it  onwards  from  the 
hills  over  the  wide  plain  to  the  doors  of  the  eternal  city. 
These  metropolitan  aqueducts  were  of  various  lengths,  ac- 
conling  to  the  direction  in  which  they  came,  but  in  one  of 
them  the  series  of  arches  is  calculated  at  nearly  7000.  their 
height  being  in  many  places  more  than  a hundred  feet. 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  or  more  really  beautiful 
in  the  existing  ruins  of  antient  Itomc  than  the  remains  of 
these  splendid  works,  which  radiate,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  run  across  the  almost  level  plain  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  scries,  whose  simplicity  and  un- 
broken continuity  produce  a degree  of  grandeur  unmatched 
by  the  more  laboured  and  more  pretending  works  within  the 
walls. 

Sextus  .luUus  Frontinus,  who  was  inspector  of  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Non  a,  has  left  a treatise 
on  this  subject,  which  contains  much  curious  inP>rmation. 
fSee  Frontinus.]  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  aque- 
ducts will  bo  notice«l  under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  iniUviduals  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
modes  in  use,  both  in  ontient  and  modern  tunes,  for  diftri- 
hiiting  water  through  a large  city  when  brought  to  the  great 
reservoirs  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  oI’Watkr  and 
AVatbr-fiprs. 

Modem  Romo  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  tliroc 
of  iho  antient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergono  repairs  and 
restorations : the  most  imporlont  wa.s  made  by  that  gient 
papal  ref«>rmcr.  Sixtus  V.,  from  whoso  conventual  name  of ; 
brother  Felix  (Fra  Felice)  one  of  the  streams  so  delivered  is  I 
called  ilio  Acqua  Felice.  ] 

AquctlucU  have  boon  constructed  in  modem  timesf,  and  of ; 
those  the  most  celebrated  are  that  of  Cnserta  in  the  king- ' 
ilom  of  Naples,  of  Maintenon  near  Versailles  in  France, 
and  that  of  Uemflca,  called  Ag<xu  livres,  near  Li.sbon  in  . 
Portugal. 

A(jUIBA,  or  Akibah  ben  Joseph,  called  by 

Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  BarakiUx,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  centurv  a.d.,  j 
and  was  president  of  the  academy  at  Lydda  and  Tabae. 
as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  one  of  the 
most  famouH  doctors  of  the  MUhnah.  The  .lews  assert 
that  things  which  were  unknown  to  Moses  were  revealed 
unto  Akihah.  According  to  Jochin,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mi-hnah  originated  from  the  verbal  and  written  instructions 
of  Akibah.  According  to  Zakat,  the  tchftle  of  the  Mishnah 
came  from  Akibah.  who  lived  1‘20  years.  When  he  was 
forty  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Kalha 
Shwa.  in  whose  service  he  lived  as  hcnlsman.  She  prorai-ed 
to  marry  him  if  he  became  a rabbi.  Akibah  studieil  forty  years 
W'ith  great  zeal,  and  had  24,000  disctplro.  among  uhoni  was  | 
Rabbi  Jose,  the  nuthiw  of  the  Great  Jewish  Chronicles.  { 
lie  ji)ine<l  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar  Cnrheba  (Cozilia),  who 
raised  disturbances  in  Judea.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  | 
whose  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking  Bitter  j 
or  Bcthara,  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  urdereil  Akibah 
In  lie  killed  by  iron  combs,  with  which  his  skin  was  taken 
off".  Akibah  was  buried  in  Tiberias,  where  his  tomb  was 
annually  visitwl  by  his  admirers  between  Ea.ster  and  Pen- 
tecost The  book  Jezirah  which  some  ascrilie  to 

Adam,  and  others  attribute  to  Akibah,  i.s  the  chief  book  of 
cabalistic  doctrines.  The  two  last  editions  of  this  famous 
iKxik  are  by  Kittangel,  with  a Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, Amst  164'i,4  ; and  lately,  by  Fnderichvon  Meyer 
nt  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  with  a German  translation, 
ld3.'.  4 to 

A'QUILA  (the  Eagle),  a constellation  situated  above,  so 
as  to  rest  on.  Capricoraus  and  Aquarius.  It  may  be  readily 
found  by  means  of  the  hca<l  of  Draco  and  the  bright  star  a 
Lyrm.  since  a line  passing  between  ^ and  y Draconis,  and 
through  a Lyrv.  passes  through  a bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  a Aquils,  cutting  also  two  stars  of  the  third 
magnitude,  ^ ana  y,  situated  directly  al>ove  and  below  a. 
This  constellation  is  on  the  meridian  at  H o'clock  p.u. 
in  the  middle  of  September,  at  al>out  40°  of  elevation. 
Its  principal  stars  are  here  given,  as  in  preceding  con- 
stellations. The  number  inclosed  in  a parenthesis  is  that 
of  Piazzi. 
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In  the  Greek  mylhidogy  this  constellation  rcprcscnl.s 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  According  to  some,  it  U the  bird 
which  was  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus.  M.  Dupuis  con- 
jec'tures,  but  with  scry  little  probability,  that  the  name  was 
given  when  Aquila  was  near  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
the  birtl  of  highest  flight  was  chosen  to  express  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  constellation  Antinous  is  usually  considered  as  a 
part  uf  A(|uilu,  and  is  treated  os  such  in  catalogues.  It  is 
rcpfiikcmcd  OS  a boy  in  the  gra.sp  of  the  eagle,  and  its  prin- 
cipal stars  are  tj,  0,  i,  r,  and  X.  in  the  above  catalogue.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  tho  heavens  by  the  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  a favuurito  of  that 
name,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  havo  perished  in  the 
Nile,  A.D.  131.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter;  but  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by 
(tie  silciiee  of  Ptolemy,  who,  tliuugh  he  speaks  of  the  group 
of  stars  in  question,  does  not  call  them  the  conHiellation 
Antiiious.  hut  simply  ' unibrmed  stars,  among  which  is  An- 
linous.'  Hail  the  two  figures  originally  contained  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mythology  above  alluded  to,  it  is  most  prnUiiblc 
that  the  constellation  would  have  b<^on  regularly  di&tin- 
guishetl  long  before  the  lime  of  Ptolemy. 

A QUlL.A.urunsidcrablu  (own  in  thekingdom  ofNaples, 
and  the  chief  place  of  tho  province  called  Abruzzo  Ultra  Pri- 
mo.  It  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  the  ruinsof  .\miternum, 
a town  of  the  Vcstini.  and  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  8al- 
lusliu-s,  where  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  budd- 
ings arc  still  seen  near  the  village  of  San  Viltorino.  Re- 
mains of  another  town,  called  Forronium,  an  episcopal  sco 
in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  which  was  ruined  by  tho 
Umgohanls,  are  found  about  four  miles  w)Ulh  of  Aquila» 
near  a place  callerl  Bagno.  Tho  origin  of  Aquila  appears 
to  have  beim  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  various  ruined  towns  in  that  neighbourhocMl  tliouglit  of 
uniting  and  building  a place  of  defence  agaiiust  the  incur- 
siims  of  fonugn  ami  domestic  depredators,  so  common  in  that 
age.  FriHlerir  II..  emin*n>r  .mil  king  of  .Sicily,  is.  however, 
c«m»idea*<l  as  the  real  founder  of  Aquila.  having  given  it  a 
diploma  or  charier,  as-^iigning  to  the  new  city  a territory 
which  comprehendcil  the  two  districts  of  Amiternum  and 
! Forronium.  The  name  of  Aquila  is  said  to  have  l>et?n  first 
given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emblem  ofihe  inqierial  eagle. 
He  wisheil  to  make  the  new  town  a bulwark  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  frontier  of  the  pupal  states.  In  1254  tlie  cpir.ri)pal 
seo  of  Forcunium  was  transfem'd  to  Aquila.  This  city  be 
came  populous  and  powerful,  and  acteii  a conspicuous  port 
in  all  the  wars  that  followed  the  first  French  inva>ion  of  tho 
kingdom  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  generally  took  p.irt 
with  the  popes  and  the  Angcvms  against  the  Aragonese. 

After  Charles  V.  had  taken  possession  of  Naples,  (ho 
French,  under  General  Lautrec,  having  invaded  the  king- 
dom, took  possession  of  Aquila;  the  imperial  army.  Iiow- 
ever,  retook  it  soon  alVer,  and  tho  prince  of  Orange,  w hq 
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pommandcd  in  tho  name  of  Charles,  irritated  by  the  disaf- 
fcirnon  of  its  inhnbilant.s  laid  enurmoua  contributiutiH  »n 
them,  in  onler  to  pay  which  ull  the  plate  and  the  Irea-tun;* 
of  tlie  churches  were  taken.  Numbers  of  the  cilszen*  were 
imprisond<J,  and  many  otitro^us  committed  by  tite  soldiers 
on  tho  inhabitants,  Tbi$  occurred  in  1529.  Tlie  plapie, 
which  broke  out  soon  after,  cornuk-ted  tlie  desolation  of  the 
city,  which  never  after  recovered  iu  former  prosperity.  It 
was  lon^  considered  the  first  city  in  the  whole  kingdom  next 
to  Naples,  and  it  could  mu.stcr  1.5, UO0  armed  men  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  Charles  V.  built  the  castle,  which 
is  kituntcMi  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  was  ronsidered 
ver}'  strong  at  the  time.  Aquila  is  on  tlie  slope  of  a hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  tlie  river  Aterno  or  Pe«-ara  flows. 
It  oommundstho  view  of  a flue  valley  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  productive  in 
com.  fruit  trees,  flax,  and  especially  saflfron.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  lofty  Ajienninc*,  a'hich  rise 
behind  on  both  sides,  aflbrd  pasture  in  summer  to  numcroua 
henls  of  cattle  and  llucks  of  ^‘cp.  The  chain  to  the 
north-east  of  Aquila  is  overtopped  by  Monte  Como,  and 
tliat  to  the  south-west  by  the  mounts  called  iXdla  Duchessa, 
which  divide  tlie  valley  of  the  Alemo  from  that  of  the  Sullo, 
a branch  of  tho  Vefino.  [See  Ahruzco.}  Aquila  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths  : 
its  coiuflu  or  sweetmeats  have  a grt'at  reputation.  Its 
papulation,  according  to  the  Italian  itineraries  of  1830,  is 
13,000.  The  walls  arc  above  three  miles  in  extent,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  now  occupied  by  gar- 
dens. It  had  once  twelve  gates,  eight  of  which  have  been 
bhxked  up.  Aquila  has  declined,  while  Chieti,  Lanciuno, 
Teramo,  am!  other  town^  of  Abruzzo,  have  increased. 

The  province  uf  Aquila,  which  once  oreupied  the  largest 
part  of  Ala’uzza,  has  liwii  of  late  years  divuled  into  two 
infeiul-^nze  or  divbiions,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Aquila 
and  Teranv).  Aquila  U the  rcMdence  of  (he  inteiidente, 
and  also  of  a military  coiuraandanl:  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  iu  division  arc  held  Ivero.  It  has  ulv)  a lyceum. 
The  slreoU,  Uiough  generally  narrow,  are  straight  and  it 
has  two  squares  ornamented  with  fountains.  Thu  palace  of 
justice,  or  town  houie,  and  live  epixiopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral. are  iu  principal  buildings.  It  reckoned  once  above  one 
hundrtsi  churches,  and  numerous  monasteries, besides  twelve 
nunneries;  many  of  the  churches,  however,  had  flillen  to 
ruin  already  in  the  lost  century.  Others  have  lieen  sinr« 
suppressed. 

Aquila  is  the  resilience  of  many  families  of  the  provincial 
nobility,  lu  inhalatanU  speak  Italian,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  tiic  Homan  sUle,  and  not  dialert,  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  42®  20' N.  lal.,  13®  28' E.  long.,  106 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Naples,  and  57  N.E.  of  Rome.  There  is 
a post  road  from  Aquila  to  Sulmona,  32  miicn  distant,  and 
from  tlvenco  to  Naples.  A mountain  road  lends  from  Aquila 
over  tlie  pass  ofAnirodoco  to  Hieti  in  Sabina,  and  from 
thence  to  Home.  (Bernardino  Cirillo,  Annali  dfUa  Cittd 
dtll  Aqui/a.) 

A'O  U I LA,  Aici'Xrtc.  was,  according  to  Epiphanius, 

De  Fonderibus  et  Mmuant,  cap.  1 5,  a relative  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  oonverfed  from  idolatry  to  Christianity,  but 
ailerw.vrds  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  idolatrous 
astrology.  Ho  embraced  Judaism,  was  circumci.se<l,  and 
translait'd  the  Te&tnm^nt  literally  into  Greek  (Iren.  iii. 
24  ; Euseb.  Demomt.  Evans-  vth  1 J Hieronymus,  ryi.  ml 
Fammarh.  0pp.  erf.  Mart,  t iv.  p.  ij.  p.  25.5).  Aquila  ad- 
hered so  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  text  that  ho  traiidatod 
I*'  «faXai<^,  ■qny  vrAvi'^rjjf,  by  aii',  ntt’H 

di'fptc.  The  wonl  Jcr.  vii.,  be  translated  vtaviQ  and 

anointed,  or  the  Messiah,  Ps.  ii.  and  con- 

sequently the  Jews  preferred  his  translation  to  the  >Septun- 
giiit.  It  appears  also  fmm  Ircnmus,  iii.  24,  that  the  Ebionilcs 
used  the  translation  of  Aquila  in  order  to  support  their  Ju- 
dutzing  tenets.  The  remains  of  tliis  translation  have  been 
edited  by  Monifaucon.  Martianay,  and  others,  in  the 
fAa  of  Origiin.  [See  Hexapla.]  Dathfi  d^  Rfili- 

qufU  Intrrprftuiiimit  in  Of>u»cuUii  Dathii  erf.  R>>sen- 

mitlh-T,  Lips.  1746,  8.  Scbleusiier.  Ofimcula  Critim  ad 
verstaneg  Grepriut  Vrt.  Trgt.  prrtinmtia.  Lips.  1812,  8}  Ca- 
pclli,  Critica  Savra^jd.  Seharft>nberg,  L v.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  805. 
The  translafor  PlT'py.  in  tho  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  is 
called  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  Onkelos.  [See 
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AQUILE'GIA,  literallv  the  Watfrgatherer,  because  the 
leavers  ctdlect  water  in  tneir  hollow,  is  a small  genus  of 
plants,  commonly  called  Calmubineg,  belonging  to  the  crow- 
fjot  tribe, of which  several  species  ore  cultivated  in  gardens. 
They  are  known  from  aconitum,  to  which  they  arc  the  most 
nearly  related,  by  the  leaves  of  the  calvx  being  all  of  the 
same  (brm  and  size,  and  by  the  |mUsU  having  each  a long 
curved  horn  or  spur  at  the  base.  All  tho  species  are  hand- 
some perennials,  easily  propagated  by  dividing  tho  crown 
of  their  roots  : tlie  commonest,  hence  named  A.  vulgans,  is 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe  ; it  has  produced  many  varieties,  differing  in  the 
colour  uf  the  flowers,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  petals, 
for  the  sake  of  whkdi  it  is  commonly  cultivated.  The  other 
sjieeies  arc  found  either  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  North 
America.  They  are  all  acrid  plants,  but  so  much  inferior 
in  virulence  to  aconite,  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  qualities. 

A(JUII.EI.\,  a town  of  the  antlent  Veuetl,  wboteo  origin 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante-Roman  ages,  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  year  181  B.C.,  and  became  the  first 
city  in  the  Venetia,  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
lllyricura  and  Pannonia.  It  was  huilt  near  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  river  Sontius,  now  Isonzo,  in  a l<nv  and 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  It  was  a pla<-u  of 
great  trade,  for,  although  several  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
uf  the  Adriatic,  vessels  could  rcoi-h  it  through  canals  which 
communicated  with  the  rivers  Natissa  and  Anfora,  which 
flow  near  it.  lu  walls  were  twelve  miles  in  extent,  ami 
the  city  was  adorned  w'ith  an  amphitheatre  and  other  splen- 
did buildings.  Tlie  Via  .'EmiliA,  a continuation  of  the  Kla- 
minian  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Ariiuinmn  and  Bono- 
nia  to  Aquileia.  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  other  emporors 
iwasionally  resided  in  this  city,  nie  jkK’I  Cornelius  (joIIub 
was  lK>m  here.  Aquileia  distinguUhi'd  itiiolf  for  its  fldcliiy 
to  Rtime.  When  the  Thracian  Maximinus,  after  the  <leath 
of  Alexander  Severus,  was  procUiined  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions of  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  outiuwetl  by  tlu^  Roman 
senate,  he  marched  against  Italy  to  avenge  Itiinm'lf.  Tho 
citizens  of  Aquileia  buldly  opposeil  his  nassage,  and  sustained 
a siege,  during  which  the  women  vied  with  the  men  in  the 
defence  of  live  town.  Tive  aohlicrs  uf  Maxiiuinus,  disheart- 
ened by  this  unexpected  resistance,  aud  the  delay  thereby 
oocasiuned  to  their  intendud  march  upon  Rome,  revolted 
and  killed  Maximinua  and  his  sun,  a.p.  241.  The  Rutiiup 
senate,  relieved  of  its  fears,  voted  thauks  to  the  Aquilciana. 

Auuik'ia.  from  its  sitiuliun,  was  exposed  to  tltu  nn>t 
attacks  uf  Alaric  and  tho  other  barbarians  who  sucressivuly 
invaded  Italy  from  live  north-east.  The  famous  Atlila  at 
last  stormed  it,  after  an  obilinatc  deCcncc,  pillugoil,  and  de- 
stroyod  it  by  fire,  after  butchering  Uie  greater  part  of  its 
inlialutants,  in  the  year  452.  Some  of  those  whoesraiied 
took  refuge  in  the  ueighbouring  ulaiwl  uf  Groilo,  whore  they 
built  a town  of  that  name,  and  w hore  lliu  bishops  of  .\qudeia 
resided  fur  a tima.  It  was  about  the  same  epoch  that  many 
fugitives  from  various  towns  destroyed  by  .\ttila  esea}ve<l  to 
tiiu  i-skts  in  tiie  lagoons,  where  ufierwards  Venice  w as  built. 

I In  the  year  489.  Thcodoric  and  his  Goths  deleated  in  the 
plains  of  Aquileia  Odoai-er,  king  of  Italy*.  Aquileia  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  hut 
it  fiever  recovered  its  former  ajilendour.  The  sec  of  Aqmieia 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ; its  first  recorded  bishop.  Her- 
magoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  tlie  Emperor  Nero. 
There  is  also  a tradition  that  8(.  Mark  tlie  evaugchst  was 
the  first  bjvhop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  w rote  there  his 
GtMpel,  a MS.  of  which,  pretended  to  be  an  autograph  of 
tho  saint,  was  transferred  to  V'enicc  in  the  f mrto«!nih  cen- 
tury. and  deposited  in  the  trcaHure-rtmin  of  the  church  uf 
St.  Mark.  During  the  first  three  centuries  the  chronology’ 
of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  exhibits  several  chasms,  but  fruin 
the  beginning  of  tlvo  fourth  the  reconls  of  tliat  soe  proceed 
without  interruption.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
it  was  made  a metropolitan  sec,  about  the  same  time  as 
Milan.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  first  over  Istna,  and  lastly 
over  the  whole  of  Venetia,  and  oven  as  far  as  Como,  uml 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  river  Save,  having  twenty-scu  n 
, bishops  under  it.  Ruflnus,  the  translator  ot  Ongenes,  and 
who  carried  on  a bitter  controversy  wiili  St.  Jerome,  was  a 
priest  of  the  church  of  Aquileia.  In  the  sixth  century  u 
schism  arose  between  the  sec  of  Aquileia  and  that  nf  Runic, 
which  conlinuetl  for  two  centuries,  during  which  we  find 
ufteii  two  lii-shops  for  tlio  same  see,  one  nrthidox  nt  Gradu, 
and  the  other  schismatic  at  Aquileia.  It  was  then  tli.it  tho 
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metropolitan*  of  Aauileia  assumed  the  title  of  patriarchii, 
which  was  used  in  mo  Greek  C'hurcli,  ami  bad  been  adopted 
by  tho  &jths  and  other  Arlans.  When  the  Longobards 
invaded  Italy  under  their  hint;  Alboin,  tho  patriarch  of 
Aquiluia  removed  to  Grado  with  the  treasures  of  the  church. 
In  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Longobards  and  the 
Greeks,  and  aflerwards  the  Franks,  many  families  emi- 
grated from  Aquileia  to  ’N'euice.  CharleraaRne  and  his 
successor#  bestowed  privilenes  on  the  see  of  Aquileia,  which 
Imd  already  become  reconcilccl  with  that  of  Rome;  attd 
Otho  II.  jwvo  it  tho  ciustlc  of  Udine  and  other  estates  in  the 
March  of  Frioul  (Forum  .fuHi) ; and  Conrad  II.  nml  hi.t  sue- 
ces.*ior  Henry  III.  enlur>fed  still  m»re  the  dominions  uf  tho 
sec,  it  almost  the  whole  of  Frioul  and  Istria,  so  as  to 

render  the  patriarch  a aovereign  prince,  and  a jercat  feuda- 
tory of  the  empire,  with  pt^wer  of  coining  money,  raUinjf 
troops,  &c.  Rome  had  acknowlcdj^d  hi»  title  of  patriarch, 
which  was  a siiiRularity  in  the  weMcrn  church.  Pope 
John  XIX.  qualiricd  the  see  of  Aquileia  as  * lieinj?  second  in 
rank  to  that  of  Rome,  nud  above  all  other  cpiM  opal  M.*es  in 
Italy."  Pop<»,  who  was  patriarch  about  that  time,  restored 
tho  walls  of  Aouilcia,  and  built  a magnificent  tetnple.  with 
a lofty  tower,  which  he  deilicaletl  to  the  Virtfin  Mary,  making 
provision  for  fiflv  priests  to  ulliciato  in  it.  This  was  to 
Aqudeiu  a oerioif  of  revived  prosperity.  But  the  wars  be- 
tween Frecicric  II.  and  the  popes,  and  the  fiurtiuns  of  the 
Guelplis  and  Ghibelins,  came  again  to  disturb  tho  country; 
and  these,  added  to  the  growing  unhealthiness  of  Aquileia, 
occasioned  by  the  stagmuit  water*  around,  induced  the  pa- 
triarchs, in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  remove  their  residence  ^ 
to  the  castle  of  Udine,  which  town  then  rose  on  the  declino 
of  that  of  .Aquileia.  From  that  time  Aquileia  l>ecaine  deso-  ' 
kite,  and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  to  a mere  unhealthy  ' 
village.  Tlie  patriarchs,  however,  continued  to  govern  the  ■ 
couulry  of  Frioul  as  independent  princes,  and  to  exercise  | 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  dioceses  sub-  j 
ject  to  them.  They  were  frequently  at  variance  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Venetians,  the  Paduans,  the  dukes  ofCa- ! 
rintiiia,  tho  counts  of  Goriaia,  and  the  duke*  of  Austria,  and  ' 
sometime#  with  their  own  subjects.  At  last,  in  1420,  the 
Venetians  conquered  Frioul.  and  Udine  lubraiUed  to  them. 
Thu*  ended  the  tein»iral  dominion  of  the  patriarchs.  Their 
spiritual  authority  Uu-y  retained  to  a much  later  period, 
until  the  year  1 7i8,  when,  in  eon.sequence  of  disputes  having 
nri-'cn  between  tho  Venetian  senate  ami  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria alxm!  the  ri;;|ht  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  see,  tho  , 
patriarchate  wa*  nnatly  abolished,  with  the  consent  of  the  j 
p»pc,  and  its  fli>>cese  dixided  into  two  episcopal  such,  Udine 
and  O iriaitt.  Tlie  province  of  Frioul  continued  under  tho  j 
V enetians  until  the  fall  of  that  republic  in  1797.  Aquileia, 
or  rather  its  remains,  form  now  pari  of  tho  circle  of  Istria, 
in  the  government  of  Trieste,  in  tho  Austrian  monarchy,  I 
being  just  outside  the  frontier#  of  tlie  Ixmibard'>- Venetian  \ 
kingdom,  the  Italian  boundar)'  being  two  or  threo  miles  to 
the  west  of  Aquileia.  The  road  from  Venice  to  Trieste 

[lassca  through  Halmanova,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Aqui- 
eia.  (Johannes  Candidus,  Commentariorum  Afi>iifrjemium, 
libri  viii. ; De  Rubei*,  ^^onume^Ua  EccUaue  Aquilfjcnsh.) 

^ AC^Ul^ASi  THOMAS,  that  is,  Tltonias  of  Aquino,  in 
Naples.  Tliis  famous  theologian  was  of  very  distinguished 
birtli,  being  a younger  son  »*f  Lnndulf,  count  of  Aquino, 
and  I jrd  of  ly^rotto  and  Bek’astro,  who  was  nephew  of  the 
Emj>eror  Frederic  I.,  tho  celebrated  Barbarossa.  lie  was 
born  in  1227,  irnme  authorities  sUte  in  tho  town  of  Aquino, 
others  in  the  castle  of  Kocea  Secca,  tho  seat  of  hi*  tannly, 
near  tho  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Having  Ivcn  m*nt 
at  five  years  of  awe  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  to  reevive 
the  rudiments  or  hi#  oilucalion,  be  remained  thero  till  he 
was  nearly  thirteen,  when  ho  proceeded  to  the  univendty  of 
Naplc.s,  wliich  had  been  fonnded  in  1230  by  liis  relation,  tlie 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  gramlson  of  ^arliarossa,  and  had 
already  acquired  great  reputation.  From  his  earliest  year.* 
he  haJ  shown  a love  of  study,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were,  in  various  respects,  such  a*  naturally  tended  to 
encourage  the  preference  which  he  wti#  thus  led  to  furm  f(i»r  a 
literary,  or  at  least  a raeditalive,  life.  Hi*  native  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  in  which  if  he  was  to 
mix,  the  trade  of  anus  alone  otfercil  him  any  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. On  the  other  hand,  a fervent  excitement  had 
been  recently  awakened  among  all  classes  by  what  were 
then  ostecraM  learning  and  philosophy,  which,  pnerilo  and 
mi-^directful  ns  llwir  spirit  might  to  some  extent  be,  at 
least  oftordod  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  therefore  ad- 


vanced tho  world  a most  material  step  in  drilization. 
About  1217,  tho  order  of  preaching  friars  calknl  after  iiia 
name  had  been  founded  by  St.  Dominic  ; and  of  this  body, 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  vast  popularity,  Uio  vomig 
nobleman  proposed  to  become  a member.  On  his  eanio.st 
entreaties  the  superior  of  their  convent  at  Naples  was 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  him  as  a novice.  He  was  at  this 
lime  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  the  important  step  ujwn 
I which  he  had  ventured  was  taken  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  parents.  As  soon  os  they  heard  of  what  he  had  dune, 
hi*  mother  hastcneil  to  Naples  in  the  hope  of  inducing  lier 
non  to  change  his  resolution.  On  finding  that,  to  avoid  her, 
ho  had  taken  tlight  for  Rome,  she  proi-eediid  after  him  to 
that  city,  but  there  learned  that  he  was  already  on  the  ruad 
to  Pari*.  He  wa.i,  however,  apprehended  on  hi.*  way  by  the 
exertions  of  hi*  two  elder  brothers,  who  then  held  commands 
in  the  army  of  the  einperur  in  Tuscany,  and  brought  hack  to 
Rocca  Secca.  But  uo  enlreatie*  or  other  inducement*  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  his  determination ; and  at 
length,  after  about  a year  h^  elapsed,  the  friar*  got  b<>th 
the  emperor  and  the  ]^pc.  Innocent  IV,,  to  interfere  in  the 
case,  and  by  their  command  Aquinas  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  convent.  With  tho  view,  probably,  of  effectually 
preventing  all  further  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
I chosen  vo<'ation,  he  soon  after  (in  1243y  made  pri>j'c*.*ion, 
and  then  went  to  Cologne  to  attend  the  theological  and  phi- 
! losophical  lectures  delivered  by  AHwrlus  Magnus  in  the 
Dominican  convent  there.  Here,  from  his  silence,  which, 
however,  was  not  that  of  stupidity,  but  of  raedilalion,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  named  by  hi*  fellow -students  the  Dumb 
Ox.  His  teacher,  however,  detected  the  geniu.s  that  wa* 
wrapped  up  under  this  taciturnity,  and  remarked,  Uiat  if 
that  ox  should  once  begin  to  bellow,  the  world  wouhl  be 
filled  with  the  noise,  A^fter  remaining  a few  year*  a(  Co- 
logne, he  accompanied  Albert  on  a visit  to  Pari-s,  from  which 
they  returned  together  in  1 24d.  Aquinas  \va.'«  then  ordaiiuMl 
a priest.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1263.  Soon  after  this 
he  published  the  first  work  by  which  he  distinguislied 
himself  as  a writer,  a treatise  in  defence  of  the  iiiuniHtic 
life,  in  answer  to  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had 
attacked  tho  privilcM*  of  the  now'  mendicant  order*.  lie 
afterward#  defended  his  position*  in  a debate  with  his 
opponent,  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  This, 
anil  some  other  exploit*  of  a simitar  kind,  acquired  him 
tlio  highest  reputation  in  what  was  then  deemed  tho  chief 
of  intellectual  feats — the  dexterous  use  of  tho  weapon.*  of 
tho  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  logic.  In  1266  Aquinas 
received  from  the  University  of  Paris  hi*  degree  of  doctor  in 
llieology ; and  ho  afterwards  s|>enl  several  year*  in  that 
city,  lecturing  publicly  with  immense  applause.  In  1272, 
however,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  for  two  year#  taught  theo- 
logy at  Naplt**.  Popo  Gregory  X.  having  then  requested 
hi*  presence  at  tho  general  council  wluch  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Lyons,  with  the  object  ofoffcctiug  a union 
between  the  eastorn  and  western  churches,  he  prepared  to 
set  out  for  that  city,  but  first  paid  a visit  to  hts  inct'o, 
Frances  of  Aquino,  the  wife  of  the  Count  Annibal  do  C’ec- 
cano.  Having  arrived  at  their  residence,  tho  eostlo  of 
Magen/o,  he  was  there  suitdunly  attacked  by  fever,  on  wdneh 
ho  desired  to  be  removeil  to  tho  neighbouring  C'istertinu 
luoimsiery  of  Fo*»i-Novi,  In  the  diocese  of  Terracitio  ; ami 
here  he  expired  on  tho  7th  of  March,  1274,  in  the  forty* 
eighth  year  of  hi*  ago. 

The  honours  paid  to  Tliomas  Aquinas,  both  iluring  his 
life  and  after  hi*  death,  comprise  nearly  all  the  Inghcst  di#- 
tinetious  by  which  men  have  ever  testified  their  admiration 
of  iniellcctoal  eminenco.  Pope«,  kings,  emperors,  learned 
bodies,  and  great  cities,  contended  for  his  presence  during 
hi*  lile;  and  a*  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live,  the  onlcr  to 
w Ilk'll  he  belonged,  tho  uumks  of  tho  abbey  in  which  hu 
dieil,  and  the  University  of  Pari#,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
uhmmus  and  a graduate,  disputed  the  right  to  tlie  possession 
ofhU  body.  It  wa#  not  (dl  nearly  a century  afterward*  that 
this  latter  eontrorer'y  was  terminated  by  the  removal  of  hi# 
remains  on  the  ‘itstli  of  January,  13G9,  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Toulouse,  where  a magnificent  tomb  erected  over 
them  still  rem-xins.  Before  this  ho  had  lieen  canonized  by 
Pope  John  XXIl.  by  a bull  dated  the  Ibth  of  July,  1323. 
Pop©  Piu*  V.  also  doclaroil  him  a doctor  of  the  church  in  J 667. 

The  nioty  and  moral  virtues  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have 
received  tho  wannest  commendations  from  hi#  contempo- 
raries. His  religious  sincerity  and  fervour  op|irar  to  have 
been  aocooipaQtod  by  unaffected  huiiuliiy,  and  also  by  u 
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raiWness  of  tejopcr  il.at  has  noi  alwajs  been  ihe  grace  of 
cmmenl  lheoi«»giunsi.  The  |Xipiilarity  of  his  writings  was  for- 
merly «)  great  that  there  l»ave  been  at  least  five  or  six  edi- 
tions of  liie  complete  *idlceiion.  The  best  edition  is  l onsi- 
d»  red  to  Iw  that  printed  at  Uonio.  in  1570,  in  wveutecn 
volumes,  folio.  Various  of  his  Ueulisis  have  also  been  re- 
peatedly prir.terl  separately.  Of  tho  whole  the  most  famous 
his  ’which  is  still  a favourite  authority 

in  the  Catliolic  church.  His  C’ywmcn/u«y  ow  the  Four  B<joki 
uf  Peter  Lombard  (calle<l  the  Muster  of  Seniciices)  is  ano- 
ther performance  that  was  long  in  high  esU*em.  He  has 
als4)  left  t ommcnlRru's  on  several  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
which,  howe^er.  he  ji.hapa  only  kn^w  in  I.alin  traualu- 
liuiis  made  from  the  Arabic.  A good  many  of  the  works 
that  have  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  arc  now  admitted  to  be 
spurious ; and  doubts  have  even  been  entertained  ns  to  whe- 
tner  tho  ‘ Summa  nicologia;' be  really  his.  Of  the  theo- 
logical opinions  which  he  maintained,  the  most  memorable 
is  lus  assertion  of  the  supn.“ine  and  irresislibk*  ctlieacy  of 
divine  grace.  Tins  doctrine  was  nAerwards  opposed  by 
Dun*  Scolus ; and  it  funned  for  ages  a mutter  of  violent 
eontroversy  between  the  7’Aomi*/«  and  the  Sr^itisti,  as  the 
followers  of  the  two  d<K*tors  called  themselves.  The  w riling 
of  Aquinas  are  not  likely  to  be  very  fairly  appreciated  in 
the  present  day  ; but  though  we  had  no  other  evidence  than 
the  recorded  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his  own  times, 
it  would  he  impossible  to  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius.  His 
talent*,  too,  appear  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  were  |)ower- 
ful.  He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose ; and  some  of  the 
Latin  hymns  still  used  in  the  service  of  the  Romish  church  are 
of  his  comjwsition.  Ho  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
his  really  and  pointed  reparte***.  One  which  has  been  pre- 
served is,  his  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV'.  when  that  pontiff’, 
on  some  money  lieing  brought  in  one  day  when  they  were 
together,  remarked,  'You  see  that  the  age  of  the  church 
is  past  when  she  could  sav.  Silver  or  gold  have  1 none 
* Yes,  holy  father.'  answered  Aquinas, ' and  \hc  day  is  also  past 
when  she  could  say  to  the  paralytic.  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.*  Tliere  arc  other  stories  of  the  absence  of  mind  which 
he  sometimes  showed  in  company  vhen  absorbed  in  Mine  of 
his  profound  speculation*.  One  day,  wbiledining  with  Louis 
IX..  king  of  crance  (St.  Louis),  he  suddenly,  aAer  a long 
hilcncc,  struck  the  table  with  violence,  and  called  out,  ‘ A de- 
cisive argument!  the  Manichsans  could  never  answer  it!* 
Reminded  of  where  he  was  by  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  was  also  present,  ho  a^ke<l  pardon  of  the  king;  when 
hi*  majesty  expressed  himself  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
the  onanswerabio  argument  against  the  Manicbmans,  and, 
culling  in  a secretary,  had  it  taken  down  immediately.  Ra- 
Iwluis  alludes  to  another  anecdote  of  this  kind.  (See  Panta^ 
gruel,  hv.  lii.  chap.  2,  and  the  note  of  Duchat  on  the  pas- 
sage.) The  titles  of  Aquinas,  in  the  list  of  the  schnlastic 
doctors,  are,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  Angel  of  the 
School*.  (See  a few  retiiurks  on  Aiiuitias  in  the  notes  to  the 
translation  of  Richanl  dc  Burg's  PniUibP'lon.  Loud.  1S32.) 

AC^UI'NO,  un  antient  but  long  siiKe  decayed  town  in  the 
province  of  Campania  or  Terra  di  Lavoni,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  a large  and  popu- 
loii*  city  in  the  time  of  Straba:  the  Via  Latina  passed 
through  it.  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  l>om  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  Aquinum.  Pcscennius  Niger,  one  of 
the  corapetiturs  for  the  empire  aAer  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
was  also  a native  of  this  place.  Aquinum  suffered  greatly 
by  the  various  invasions  of  the  barbarians  aAer  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  It  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
Conrad  and  Manfn>d  against  the  Popes,  aAer  the  deuth  of 
FrcMleric  II.  of  Suabia.  Tho  chronicler*  of  tho  following  cen- 
turies *]>eak  of  it  as  a place  in  ruins,  and  containing  but  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  retained,  however,  its  bishop's 
bcc  and  the  feudal  title  of  county.  The  famou.*  St.  Thomas 
wan  the  son  of  a count  of  Aquino,  and  wo*  born  at  Rocra 
Secca  in  the  neighltourhood.  At  present  Aquino  contains 
hanily  a thousand  inhabitants  ; the  ground  i*  covered  with 
ruin*  nf  buildings  of  various  ages  and  styles,  among  whicli 
»r<)  tho  remains  of  a theatre  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
loAy  wall  of  wjuare  nloncs  united  without  cement,  which 
formed  j«*rl  of  a magnificent  Doric  U-mple.  Several  columns  ' 
ubout  four  feet  in  diameter  lie  prostrate  around,  a.s  well  as  a ' 
largo  |»ortion  of  the  fneze  with  triglyphs  ami  part  of  the 
coniu-c.  Fniiit  a hasty  ineasuretneiit  taken  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Iloare,  this  temple  ap|>cars  to  have  been  190  feet  in  length, 
nr.d  above  60  in  breadth.  An  old  ruinous  church,  which  is 
stdl  called  II  V'esoovato,  (although  the  see  has  been  long 


since  tramsferred  to  Pontecorvo,  where  llie  buhop  resides,! 
i»  built  on  tbu  site,  and  partly  with  the  material*,  of  another 
anueiil  temple.  Adjoining  it  is  a triumphal  art-h  ufa  ^xed 
style,  Corinthio4t  and  Ionic;  a copious  stream  now  (lows 
between  the  arch,  and,  aAer  supplying  a neighbouring  mill, 
run.*  to  join  the  Liri*.  A native  of  the  |>lac«,  the  uephew 
of  tliu  Canonlco  Bianchi,  has  collected  copies  of  all  Uie  in* 
scriptioui  which  are  found  at  Aquino  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Aquino  lies  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Cter- 
inanu,  the  antient  Casinum.  in  a plain  between  the  riverH 
Melfa  and  Ijris,  boumkHi  un  the  north-east  by  the  uiuuntuin 
on  which  the  monasU-iry  of  Monte  Casino  is  built.  The  air 
of  Aijuino  is  unwholesome  ; the  village  of  Palozziiolo,  three 
miles  distant,  enjoys  a better  air.  [See  Momk  Camjso.] 
A(^U1TA'N1A,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  antient  Gaul. 
Tltc  limiU  of  Aquitania  arc  stated  by  CiMur  to  have  been 
tho  river  Garuniito,  tho  Pyrenees,  and  tho  Ocean.  Tho 
Garuinna  divided  it  from  Celtic  Gaul.  The  original  Aqui- 
tunions  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  race,  distinct 
from  the  C^Its.  Cici^ar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his 
lieutenant,  the  younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it. 
The  country,  however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the 
year  28  n.c.,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius Messala 
to  conquer  it.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  in 
this  expeilition,  which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 
In  the  divisi'n  of  Gaul  into  Roman  provinces  us  scttleil  by 
Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were  extended  north- 
wards as  l^ar  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire),  and 
eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna,  which  formed  the  limits 
of  the  Narbonensis  province.  By  this  extension,  Aquitania 
was  made  to  include  several  large  dUlricU  or  tribes  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  sucli  as  the  Santones,  Pictones  or  Piclari,  Biturigeo, 
Arverni,  I.«moTices,  &c.  In  the  following  subdivisions  of 
Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania  of  Au- 
gustus divided  into  three  proMiices,  viz.,  the  Notempopu- 
lana,  which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aqui- 
tania,  between  tne  Garumiia,  the  Pyrcnce*,  and  tltc  Oix'an  ; 
its  principal  towns  were  Climberris,  afterwards  Augusta, 
Beiichurnum,  lluro,  Aquee  Tarbellm : the  Aquitania  prima 
bordering  on  the  Ligeris,  and  whose  capital  was  Avaricum. 
aAeivvards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  tho  Aqui- 
tania secunda.  situated  between  the  other  two,  ami  whose 
principal  city  was  Burdcgala  (Bordeaux).  Under  tho  reign 
of  Honorius,  tho  Visigoths,  after  ravaging  Italy,  passed  into 
Gaul  and  look  possession  of  Aquitania ; which  they  kept  till 
Clovi*.  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a great  battle 
near  Poitiers  a.d.  507,  and  killed  their  king  Alaric  II.  Aiiut 
tania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  ; but 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Clo\  U it  was  detached  from  it 
again,  and  given  as  an  apanage  to  Charibert,  a younger  sun  of 
Ciotarius  II.  ^Vc  finil  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centurv. 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania.  and  a descendant  of  Chanbert, 
at  war  with  Charles  Martel.  The  Saracens  from  Spain 
having  invaded  the  country  and  pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  and  to  join  him 
against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Charles  lietween  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  732.  In  768, 
Waifer,  Eudes*  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Aquitania  and  reunited  it  to  tho  French 
monarchy.  But  Aquitania  had  undergone  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vosconcs,  a Spanish  people, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  Gascony, 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine, 
and  afterward*  by  corrunlion,  Guienne.  The  Vascones  were 
conijuerod  by  Peuin  and  Charlemagne,  but  revolted  again, 
and  formed  an  imUqiendcnt  state,  haring  their  dukes,  until 
the  eleventh  century,  w hen  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
had  become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy,, 
and  virtually  independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  tlie 
heiress  of  William,  last  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine. married  l.,()Uis  VIL,  king  of  France,  hut  being  repu- 
diated by  him,  she  next  married  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  thus  became  po»- 
sesMd  of  Guienne,  Poitou.  Gascony,  Anjou,  in  short,  of  the 
whole  Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  the 
origin  of  lung  wars  between  the  two  kingdom*.  At 
Charles  VII.  conquered  Guienne  and  the  other  district.* 
above-mentioned,  and  look  Bordeaux  in  1451-2.  and  reunited 
the  whole  to  France.  Tlie  name  of  Guienne  continued  after- 
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wards  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  old 
monarchy,  fhougU  reslrii^ted  to  a very  small  jwrtion  of  the 
former  Aquilania,  until  the  revolution,  when  the  whole 
country  was  di>  l<lod  into  dcpartmonis,  and  the  old  deno- 
minations become  obliteraloil. 

ARA  (the  Altar),  a southern  constellation,  not  visible  in 
our  latitude.  U is  situated  near  Lupus,  altove  Pavo  aiul 
Triangulum  Australo.  in  such  manner  that  tlie  Centaur  ap* 
jwars  to  be  placing  the  Wolf  upon  the  Altar.  One  mytholo- 
gical orcounl  explains  it  as  the  altar  upon  which  Chiron 
sacrificed  a wolf;  arHither,  as  an  altar  constructed  by  V'ulcan, 
upon  which  the  (tcnIb  swore  fidedity  to  each  other  during  the 
war  against  the  Titans. 

Tho  prindjKil  stars  arc  as  follow  j— 
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ARA.  (.Ifjcrocercws,  ViRLt-OT.)  [See  Macaw.] 

AR.ABRSQUE.  This  tenn  is  applied  to  an  lieteroce- , 
ncous  species  of  ornament,  or  mode  of  enrichment  on  Hat 
Burfaces  empLyed  in  works  of  architecture  principally.  Tlte 
nomc  is  intended  to  mean  simply  ‘ in  the  Arabian  manner,' 
•and  IS  a French  form  of  that  expression.  The  mode  of  enrich- 
ment which  it  refers  to,  was  practised  in  the  decoration  oftheir 
structures  by  the  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Arabians  of  Spain,  for 
they  were  called  by  all  those  names  by  their  Christian  but 
less  civilized  neighbours,  and  from  them  particularly  tho 
species  of  ornament  to  which  it  belongs  was  so  designated. 
As  far  as  tho  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  con> 
cerued.  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
hierofflyphical  enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  dogmas  of  their  religious  code,  however,  forbidding  the 
representation  of  animals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  semblance 
of  idolatry,  they  employed  plants  and  trees  in  a similar  man- 
ner, and  with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
pranced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  with 
which  they  painted  and  sculptured  the  surfhees  of  their 
buildings.  Hence  fitneiful  combinations  of  natural  objects 
to  form  the  continuous  ornament  of  a flat  suHaoc  came  to  bo 
called  Arabesque,  though  U differed  so  widely  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  Mohamm^an  compositions  as  to  be  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals  of  every  variety,  and  wiili  combinations 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  combinations  of  animal 
forms  almost  equally  discordant  with  nature.  The  name, 
indeed,  has  become  so  mneral  as  to  be  applied  to  the  fanciful 
enrichments  found  on  the  walls  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  same  and  earlier 
(late,  which  were  formed  and  forgotten  long  before  the  sons  of 
Ishmacl  learned  to  draw.  The  most  celebrated  Arabesques 
uf  modern  times  are  those  with  which  Raphael  ornamented 
the  piers  and  pilasters  uf  the  arcaded  gallery  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  which  bears  his  name.  This  gallery,  or  these 
jsdlcries  rather,  for  it  is  in  three  lengths,  arc  always  distin- 
guished as  Raphael's  galleries  ('  Le  Logge  di  Raffaelle'),  be- 
cause of  the  Araliesqucs  and  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
hUtory  in  the  cielings,  though,  indeed,  but  one  of  tho  tliree 
sides  exhibits  the  designs  of  the  great  artist  himself. 

The  term  .\rabesque  is  more  applied  to  painted  than  to 
sculptured  ornament,  though  it  is  not  rc>,trictc<l  to  the 
former : but  .Arabesque  ornament  in  sculpture,  if  not  kept 
very  low  in  relief,  is  apt  to  become  grotesque,  as  is  tho  case 
with  many  or  most  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  of  our 
pointed  architecture. 

ARABIA.  It  is  Intended  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a sketch  of  the  prominent  natural  features  of  Arabia,  and 
n brief  Kurv'cy  of  the  hUtory,  state  of  cultivation,  language, 
and  literature  of  its  inhabitants.  Further  information  con- 
cerning particular  points  connected  with  each  of  these  de- 
partments, will  be  found  by  turiiing  to  the  separate  articles, 
•uch  as  Mkcca,  Koran,  Mohammrd,  Adulthda,  &c. 

The  entire  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
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four  times  that  of  France.  It  is  considered  as  pertaining 
to  Asia,  though,  from  its  position  and  physical  character, 
it  would  appear  rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  tho  Red  Sea 
(lid  not  interpose  a narrow  interruption,  one  almost  con- 
tihuouH  tract  of  sandy  deserts  would  extend  from  the  shoroa 
of  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Persian  Gulf. 

Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a vast  peninsula,  connected 
with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  an  isthmus  of  sandy  deserts,  the  breadth  of  which,  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shatl-el-Arab  (the  Euphrates)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  may 
bo  estimated  at  aliout  800  English  mites.  It  U situated 
between  and  30®  N.  lat,  32®  and  59®  E.  long.,  partly 
witliin,  and  partly  to  tho  north  of  tho  tropical  region : tho 
tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is 
bound(.*d  on  tho  N.  by  Syria  and  tho  Euphrates,  on  tho 
E.  by  tho  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indian  Ocean  (culled  hero 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long 
extent  of  its  south-eastern  coast;  the  straits  of  Rab-el- 
Mandeb  and  the  Red  Sea  form  the  western  l>ouniinry. 
Cape  Ra&algatc  or  Ras-al-llad  is  the  most  eastern  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsula ; cape  Mussendom  (cape  MaUcIa  of 
the  antients)  extends  in  a north  ea.sterly  direction  towards 
tho  straits  of  Ormuz  ; cape  Aden,  near  the  south-west  anglo 
of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  fifieen  and  twenty 
leagues  off  at  son.  as  a steep  and  lofty  rock  ; Bab-el-Man- 
dob,  or  the  Gate  of  Tears,  tho  dangerous  passage  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  point  of  tho  peninsula  which 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  south-west ; and  cape  Mohammed 
marks  the  pnjeetion  of  the  Sinai  mountains  between  tho 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern  brunches  or 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  introduced  this 
vast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived  from 
the  name  which  has  fur  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  The  word  and),  at  a collective  noun  in  the 
singular,  is  used  as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation: 
its  plural,  a' rah,  is  restricted  to  signify  the  wandering,  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  Boirul-cl-Arab 
{i.e.  tho  land  of  tho  Aruba),  and  Jczirat-el-.\rab  (t.e.  the 
peninsula  of  tho  Arabs),  aro  the  usual  native  designations  of 
the  <x>untry  ‘ besides  these,  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian 
appellation  of  ArabUtan,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  oAen 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtful.  Pocock 
has  adopted  tho  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a 
district  in  Yemen,  to  which  Ya'rab,  the  son  of  Kahtan,  the 
father  of  the  antient  Arabs,  gave  his  name.  But  the  real 
existence  of  an  imliridual  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Ya'rab, 
like  that  of  several  others  of  the  primeval  forclathcrs  men- 
tioned in  the  antient  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  appears  to 
us  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts,  as  that  of  many  of 
the  reputed  founders  of  slates  in  antient  Greece.  The  very 
form  of  the  name  Ya'rab  shows  a peculiarity,  obscn'ablc  also 
in  other  names  that  occur  in  the  early  genealogies  of  tho  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  characterizes  it  ns  a verbal 
derivative,  formed  at  a subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  a 
former  event,  the  remembrance  of  which  might  be  prcbcn'cd 
by  tradition.  We  are  inclined  to  trace  tho  wonl  Arab  to 
the  same  verbal  root,  from  which  this  namo  Ya'rab  is  evi- 
dently derived,  namely  to  tho  Hebrew  verb  arab, ' to  set  or  go 
down  (us  the  suu).‘  According  to  this  ctyrookgy,  the  name 
Arab  implies  ' the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sun- 
set,' i.  e.  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  regions 
which  were  probablv  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes. 
In  support  of  this  derivation,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here 
to  obsene,  that  in  theOld  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  the  names  Arabia  and  Arabs,  only  small  territories  or 
isolated  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call 
Arabia  appear  to  tie  meant.  (See,  e.g.  Jerem.  xxv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ; Galat.  i.  17.)  Others  have  deduced  the 
name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  Hrabah,  * a bar- 
ren place  or  desert,'  which,  in  several  passages  of  tho  earliest 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  as  the  designation  of 
the  dreary  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Ailanitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded 
the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  tho 
name  of  the  Saracens,  the  import  of  which  term,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  (shark,  m Arabic,  ‘ the  East,'  sharki^ 
* Eastern,')  is  * Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  interpretation,  DOtwithstanding  the  paasoge  of 
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PioWmr  (pointed  out  by  Gil)1>on),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  NreHtern  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens. 

The  name  of  Arabia,  in  its  pn»per  areepiation,  compre- 
hendi  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  which  runs  from 
tho  northern  oxtreniity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akalta  to  the  mouth 
of  tho  Shatt-el'Arah.  In  a more  extensive  sense  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  also  a large  tract  north  of  the  isthmus,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  on  tho  cast,  and  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  tho  Mediterranean  on  the  west. 

Some  of  the  anlicnts  have  extended  the  limits  of  Arabia 
considerably  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  just  defined.  Pliny 
{Nat.  HikI.  V.  24)  makes  Arabia  comprehend  part  of  Meso- 
potamia. nearly  a»  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Xenophon, 
in  bis  perwnal  narrative  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
[sec  Anabasis],  considers  thesandytract  along  the  left  liaiik 
oftlic  EuphraiCH,  and  south  of  the  tributary  nver  Araxes  (the 
Khabour).  as  part  of  Arabia;  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  lively  description, 
will,  perhaps,  justify  him  in  assigning  this  tract  to  the  divi- ' 
sion  of  Arabia.  Having  erosised  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  *raarche<l 
along  through  Arabia,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  right 
for  five  days'  journeys  through  the  desert,  a distance  of 
thirty-five  parasangs.  In  this  region  tho  soil  was  a plain, 
perfectly  level  like  tho  sea,  but  full  of  absinthium  : whatever 
else  there  was  to  be  seen  of  brushwood  or  reed,  was  all  fra- 
grant like  spices  : yet  no  tree  was  found.  There  also  was  a 
variety  of  animals,  among  whicti  wihl  asH4^s  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  not  a small  quantity  of  ostriches ; tliciv  were 
also  busUnls  and  gazelles  ' 

The  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present 
explored,  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  declining  on 
tlie  nortii  towanls  the  Syrian  desert,  and  encircled  along 
the  sea  eoost  with  a belt  of  Hal  sandy  ground.  The  tlat 
country,  lM.'ginning  at  Suez  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el  -Arab,  is  called  Gaur 
or  Tehama,  i.  e.  the  ‘ l.,ow  -land.'  from  w liieli  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  iuterior  is  distinguished  by  tlic  appellation  of 
,)abal.  ‘ the  litlls,'  or  Nejd.  the  ‘ Uigli-land.'  The  width  of 
tlie  Tehfitnn  varies : near  Mokha  iu  hroatUh  is  about  one 
day's  journey,  near  Hudeida  and  Ix>hoia  about  twice  as 
much.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  tlie  province  of  Oman,  from 
Ras-al-Had  up  to  Caiie  Musscndoui.  it  is  much  narrower: 
lK.'lwecn  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Sohar,  indeed,  its  width 
extends  to  about  a day's  journey  ; but  m tho  remaining  part 
of  Uie  country,  the  hills  roach  alrao<>t  to  the  sea. 

Tho  soil  of  the  Tehdina,  from  iU  regular  inclination  to- 
wartU  the  sea,  as  well  us  from  the  large  beds  of  salt  and 
marine  exuvisc  with  which  it  is  intersperBcd,  appears  to  have 
been  once  a part  of  the  bed  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  observed  that 
the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still  continues  to  recede : the 
roelit  of  madrepore  and  coral  which  abound  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  sea,  are 
increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ; and  as  the  inter- 
imidiate  space  is  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Tehfima 
is  un  that  side  (ronstantly  extending  its  HmiU.  Muza  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian  ( P^nplut  qf  the  Erythrtean  Sea,  c.  5) 
as  a sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix ; w*c  now  find  it  at  a distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  sea.  Tiie  harbour  of  Jidda  is  de- 
Siwibed  by  lyjrd  Valentia  as  being  furme<l  by  imiutnerablc 
ruefs  of  coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the 
sb^re,  leaving  many  narrow  channels  between,  in  whii-h 
there  is  a (?x>d  bottom  at  from  six  to  twelve  fathoms,  and 
where  the  scu  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when  it  blows  the 
heaviest  gdlo.  In  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
tliese  Isinks  of  coral  arc  less  numerous. 

The  low-Uud  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  yean 
entirely  destitute  of  rain  ; but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  wa- 
tered by  the  falling  of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  dews  in  tho  most  arid  tracts  are 
said  to  l>e  cM>pious.  The  high-land  has  its  regular  rainy 
S4!ason,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  Septeml>er.  Springs  also  abound  in  the 
loltier  mountains,  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual 
raius.  send  streams  of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend 
towards  the  Tehfima:  some  of  them  are  lost  before  they 
leave  the  mountainous  re^on ; others,  which  are  more 
abundant,  rush  into  the  Tuhfima,  whore  tlie  fertility  of 
the  vnl  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Meet  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  «t>on  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread 
out  into  shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  tho  sand;  only’ 
a few  reach  the  sea.  These  temporary  currents  of  rain- 
water and  the  small  verdant  valleys,  but  a few  foot  below 
the  getiural  level,  which  intersect  the  arid  TebfiiDa,  oonsti- 


tuto  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country  : they  are  called  icii  lts,  an  expresrton  w hich 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  xm-iously  w rillen,  as  a com- 
ponent part  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally,  on  the  maps  of 
other  countries  also  into  which  Arabian  seUlers  have  pene- 
trated. The  adopted  Greek  word  oasis  or  auasis  appears  to 
be  tho  same  as  iciidi.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and  W adi  Mcitani 
arc  tho  two  principal  torrents  in  the  Icrriton  of  Yemen  : the 
former  reaches  the  sea  near  tho  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  tho  latter,  taking  a southerly  course.  pH>urs  its  waters 
into  tho  Indian  Sea.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivers 
Maseru  and  Wadi  Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year, 
and  both  reach  the  Indian  Sea.  Arabia  is  entirely  destitute 
of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  Tehama,  the  heat  during  sunimer,  owing  to  the 
Want  of  rain,  and  the  almost  direct  action  of  a ln*pical  sun, 
is  inteniM;.  Niebuhr  Ktates,  that  during  his  residence  in 
the  low-land  of  Yemen,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  9b®  Fahrenheit,  and  at  I-oheia,  during  the 
month  of  January  to  86’' ; at  Sana,  in  the  high-land,  it  only 
! reached  65®  during  the  summer,  and  Na^tuhr  heard  it 
I asserted,  that,  in  the  latter  districl,  it  sometimes  freezes.  At 
I Muscat.  Iho  thermometer  varies,  arcortling  to  Frazer,  from 
92®  to  102“  of  Fahrenheit  during  summer.  Niebuhr  wojj 
struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  cofi'ee-roountains 
near  Beil-el-Fakih,  where  he  found  the  air  much  fresher 
and  cooler  than  in  the  parched  plains  of  the  TehiJraa  : yet 
he  ha«l  then  scarcely  reached  half  the  ascent  to  Kusma  and 
to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  la*tween  tho  Nejd  and  ulie  TehSma.  The  inha- 
bitanU  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling,  a.s  it  were,  in 
different  zones;  and  within  the  limits  of  a comparatively 
small  territory  may  be  found  a variety  of  indigenous  »j>erie» 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingilums.  such  as  in  other 
countries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought  together  by  man 
from  distant  regions. 

The  poii<>onous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  sam,  sa- 
mum,  or  samid,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia. 
They  are  chiefly  cxfXTienceil  in  the  tract  beiwoen  Basra, 
Bagdad,  Haleb,  and  Mecca  ; but  even  here  they  are  only 
dreaded  during  the  h<'ttest  months  of  Uie  year.  Tlieso 
winds  seem  to  deri\c  their  noxious  qualities  from  passing 
over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorchcsl  by  tlie  intense 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun  ; and  accordingly,  Niebuhr  was  in- 
formed that  at  Mecca  tho  samum  blows  from  tho  oast, 
at  Bagdad  from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  tho  north- 
west. The  nature  of  winds  generally  seems  to  differ  m-cord- 
ing  to  the  tract  which  they  have  passed  over.  Ali  Bev 
observes  that,  at  Jidda,  ' the  north-wind,  traversing  the 
deserts,  arrives  in  such  a state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is 
parched,  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand.  Iflhe  wind  changp.s 
to  tho  south,  everything  is  in  the  oppohito  extreme  : the  air  is 
damp,  everything  that  you  handle  leeUof  a clammy  wetness, 
and  Uic  atmosphere  ap|H!ars  to  t>e  loaded  with  a sort  of  f<»g.* 
Ixird  Valentia  remarks,  that  tho  southern  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Teir,  opposite  I.oheia, 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposiil  to  the  h.W. 
monsoon,  which,  a.H  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa, 
renders  the  climate  of  tho  adjacent  coast  extnumdy  sultry. 
From  Jebel-Tcir  to  Jidda  the  winds  arc  variable.  Above 
CoBseir  as  far  as  Suez,  the  Wind  blows  fur  rather  more  than 
eight  months  from  the  N.W. 

Arabia  has  long  been  celcbratixl  for  the  abundance  of 
its  odoriferous  plants.  The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alluded  to 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isaiah  lx.  6 ; Jeremiah  vi.  20). 
Herodotus  (iii.  107)  mentions  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  and  ladanum.as  prwluclions  exclusively  peculiar 
to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  pnMlucts  of  Arabia 
is  neither  extensive  nor  exact.  Among  the  RtHnans  also, 
Arabian  odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.  (I*ro- 
pert.  ii.  22.) 

The  coffee-shrub  is  exiltivated  chiefly  on  tho  west^n  de- 
scent of  tho  chain  of  hills  which,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
sepiiratCR  the  level  country  from  the  high-land : that  grown 
at  Bulgosa  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  exported  from  Mokha, 
still  maintains  its  superiority  over  tho  coffee  produceil  in  the 
European  colonics  in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fari- 
naceous deposit  called  manna,  familiar  to  all  readers  from 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  desert,  is  now,  according  to  Niebuhr,  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  found  on  the  leaves  of  a spt-cies  of  oak  calU-d 
baiiSi  or  according  to  others,  it  is  a pellucid  substance 
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exuded  by  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  chiefly  the 
he’lystirum  alhagi  of  Unnseus.  Grapes  are  cultivated  in 
several  pails  of  Arabia,  though  in  Uie  Koran  wine  ia  for- 
bidden to  the  Musautmana.  In  Yemen,  whero  some  pains 
arc  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  Niebuhr  saw  exccllunt  wheat, 
Turkey  com,  or  maize,  durra,  barley,  beans,  lenliU,  tobacco, 
&c.:  senna  and  the  cotton-trce  are  also  cultivated  hero. 
Much  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niebuhr  says  that  he 
saw  DO  oats  in  Arabia : the  horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and  the 
asses  on  beaus.  The  time  of  the  harv'est  varies.  At  Muscat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in 
Mun'h ; in  the  high-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  Iho  har- 
vest fur  barley  is  u^ut  the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees  ; the  ofneta  vera,  from 
which  the  gum  Arabic  is  obtained,  the  date-tree,  and  many 
\orieliei  of  the  palm  and  flg-tree  deBer^'e  to  bo  paiticularly 
»uticu<l.  Forests  appear  to  be  rare.  In  the  barren  tracts  uf 
the  country,  the  Beduins  sometimes  supply  the  deficiency  of 
fuel  by  the'  dried  dung  of  the  camel. 

Among  the  antients,  Arabia  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
in  precious  metals;  yet,  according  to  the  accounts  of  modern 
tmvoUer.s.  Arabia  possesses  at  present  no  mines  either  of 
;?.4d  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are  noticeil  by  Niebuhr  as  exist- 
ing in  the  terrilor)-  of  Saade.  The  lead  mines  of  Oman  ore. 
according  to  him,  very  productive,  and  largo  <|uautities  uf 
load  arc  exported  from  Muscat. 

On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  is  emphatically  calltnl  by  the  nati\es,  is  an 
invaluable  treasure.  Like  the  Beduins  themselves,  it  learns 
from  early  youth  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  It 
performs  journeys  of  300  to  400  hours  without  requiring  to 
drink  uftenor  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  herbage 
scantily  supplied  by  llie  desert  is  sutlicient  fir  its  food. 
It  carries  u weight  of  a thousand  pounds  and  upwanls, 
w ithout  being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A hint  from  its  leader 
directs  its  motions ; a song  renews  its  strength.  Its  hair  is 
manufactured  into  cloth  for  garments  and  tents : iu  milk, 
like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nutritious  and  sweet;  iU  flesh,  when 
young,  is  in  taste  similar  to  veal. 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  horses,  of  which  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  kadiihi,  i.  e.  of  un- 
known descent,  is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common 
horses  in  Europe ; horses  of  this  breed  are  employe<l  b) 
carry  loads,  or  as  draught-animals.  The  other,  call^  hoh^ili 
nt  ktthltini^x.a.  of  aiiticnt  and  noble  pedigree,  is  reserved 
for  riding  only.  The  best  horses  are  bre<l  in  the  desert  bor- 
dering on  Syria:  they  are  here  educated  in  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Beduins  with  a careful  tenderness  which  trains 
them  to  habits  of  attachment  to  their  masters.  It  is  for  this  l 
quality,  and  fur  thvir  amazing  speed,  that  they  are  valued, 
more  than  for  their  size  or  beauty. 

There  is  also  in  Arabia  a spiritoil  kind  of  ass,  which  is 
usisl  for  riding  and  for  military  service ; the  best  are  to  bo 
Piimd  in  the  province  of  Labsu.  Tlie  Arabian  oxen  and 
cows  are  distinguished  by  a hump  over  the  shoulders.  He- 
rodotus (iii.  113)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep  with  fat  tails 
ns  being  indigenous  in  Arabia.  The  rock  gviat,  the  fox,  the 
musk-dfcr,  and  a wild  species  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-country’, 
'i'iie  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  hyecna,  and  the  panther,  roam 
around  the  tents  of  the  Beduins,  or  follow  the  track  of  the 
caravan*  through  the  solitary  desert.  The  gazelle  seeks 
pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  tcadit.  The  wood*  of 
S'cmcn  and  .Aden  are  inhabited  by  tnw>p«  of  monkeys.  The 
hon.  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  antient  Arabic 
poeirv.  aud  from  the  number  of  names  which  the  language 
lias  fur  it.  must  at  one  period  have  been  very  common. 

Among  the  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia,  wo  find  mcn- 
tiono<l  several  largo  bird*  of  nrey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  Mjveral  kinds  of  hawk.  The  carrion-vulture 
freciucnta  battle-fields  and  porf  >rms  the  services  of  scavon- 
ger.  The  ostrich  and  other  binls  valued  for  their  plumage 
live  in  the  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasant?,  and  different 
sorts  of  pigeon,  are  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  roost  of 
the  Red  Sea,  pelicans  and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are 
found. 

The  locusts  of  Arabia,  whose  devastation*  are  so  often 
alluded  to,  are  dried,  and  roasterl  or  lioilcil.  and  in  this  state 
eaten  by  the  Arab*.  Niebuhr  states  that  they  are  strung 
on  threads  and  oflhred  for  sale  in  the  mnrkcts  of  all  the 
Arabian  towns  from  Bab-el-Mandeh  to  Basra. 

ITjr  iK*a,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman,  is  so  abundant  in 
fish,  that  not  only  asses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals 
are  fed  with  thorn,  but  they  are  also  spread  on  the  fields,  to 


improTO  tho  toil,  as  manure.  The  pearl-fisheries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  universally  celebrated.  The  hank  on 
which  pearl-shells  are  principally  found  extends  from  the 
Balircin  islands  to  very  near  the  promontory  of  JnUar.  The 
norlliern  extremity,  near  tho  isles  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is 
distinguished  as  porlicularlv  rich  in  pearls.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  in  this  part  of  the  i^ersiun  Gulf  arc  alluded  to  by 
Arrian.— Hubr.  c,  9.) 

Lhvisiufu  of  Arabia. — Arabia  has  been  variously  divided 
at  different  limes,  and  by  different  authors.  Strabo  (xvi, 
c.  4.)  divide*  the  whole  country  into  the  Happy  aud  the 
Desert  Arabia,  the  former  occupying  tho  southern,  and  tho 
latter  tho  nortliern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  triple  divi- 
sion into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  retrtea,  and  Arabia  De.scrla, 
was  introduced  by  Ptolemy : Arabia  Felix  he  called  tho 
peninsula,  os  far*  as  the  bthmu*  alreaily  desrrilMHl  ; Arabia 
Ftfirtea,  so  nainod  from  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
NabathjDans.  was  tho  country'  between  the  Red  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  bunlcring  upon  PalcHtinc  ami  Eg)  pt ; and  .drabiu 
comprehended  tho  whole  extent  t>f  the  Syrian  de- 
sert. os  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where  we  find  Palmyra. 

By  some  cmitemporary  Christian  writer*  on  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  territory  around  Bo;itm,  or  the  Aura- 
nitis  of  the  antients.  is  called  Arabia  Primu;  the  country 
coaI  of  the  Jonlan  had  the  name  of  Arabia  Seru/ida  or 
Arabia  Petracensie  (in  allusion  to  its  capital  Kiak  c-r  Kar- 
rak,  also  name4l  Petra  Dcserti,  w hich  was  erroneously  «u|>- 
poscd  to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  anlicnl  Petra  of  tho  Na- 
bathaeans) ; tlie  country  around  ShauWk  (Shobak)  or  Mont- 
royal  (Mon*  Reguiis)  was  called  Arabut  Terlia.  also  S^yria 
Sohal,QV  Terra  Mtintie  liegalis.  Oriental  writers  generally 
enumerate  five  provinces  of  Anbia,  viz.,  Yemen,  Hejaz, 
Tehama,  Nejd.  and  Yemiima : some  add  Buhreiu  a*  a sixth, 
while  other*  consider  this  as  part  of  Irak  Arabi.  The  three 
province*,  Tehdma,  Nejd,  and  Yenulma,  are  by  some  con- 
sidered a*  sulidivisions  of  Hojaz.  Arabia  Petrcea,  including 
Mount  Sinai,  is  by  most  of  them  considered  a*  belonging 
partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  ti>  Syria : and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia  Deserta  U generally  enUed  the  desert  of  Syria, 

The  following  outline  of  the  present  division  of  Arabia  i* 
founded  chiclly  on  that  adopted  by  Niebuhr. 

I.  yeme/i,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  upon  tho 
territories  of  Hejaz,  Nejd.  and  Hadrumaut,  It i*  subdivided, 
acconling  to  Niebuhr,  into  fourteen  independent  provinces, 
the  principol  of  which  arc  the  fidlowing:— 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  town*  of  Sana,  in  tho  moun- 
tainous district  towards  the  high-land,  the  residence  of  tho 
Imam  of  Yemen  ; Mokha.  on  the  bonier*  of  the  Rc<l  Sea, 

t now  the  princijKil  sea-port  of  Arabia  ; Zcbi<l.  Bcit-el-Fakih, 
Hoileida,  and  Loheia,  in  the  Ual  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf. 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  andent  town  and  harbour 
of  the  same  name,  Kituuted  at  the  foot  uf  high  mountains 
which  surround  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  leave  only  onu 
very  narrow  causeway  by  which  the  town  can  be  approached 
on  the  land  side.  Aden  was,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  century,  an  important  em|X)rium  in  the 
European  trade  with  Indio,  which  has  since  been  transferred 
to  Mokim.  [See  Adk:c.  Alrvquerquk.] 

3.  The  principality  of  Kaukeban. 

4.  Bctad-el-Kobail,  an  extensive  mountainous  dritrict 
towards  the  north  of  Yemen  Proper,  the  prince*  of  which 
have  maintamed  themselves  independent  of  the  Imams  of 
Sana. 

b.  Abu  Arieh,  with  tho  mercantile  town  of  Jezau  on  tho 
Red  Sea. 

6.  Two  Muall  territories  called  Khaulan,  tho  one  to  tho 
*outh-ea*t  of  Sana,  tho  other  on  tho  road  from  that  town  to 
Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a large  district  in  the  hills  between  Bclad-el- 
Kohail  and  Hejaz,  mostly  inhabited  by  independent  Be- 
duins. 

8.  Ncjran,  a pleasant  and  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
with  excellent  pasture?,  and  famous  fur  its  camels  and 
horses : it*  capital,  Ncjran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  tho 
Nagara  of  Ptolemy. 

9.  Jauf  or  .Tof,  a territory  extending  to  a great  distance 
over  the  .Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  Bclad-e.l  Kubsil, 
with  the  antient  March  or  Mariaba,  tho  capital  of  the  Sa- 
bmans. 

IU.  A'afa,  siluatcil  between  Jof,  Hadramaut,  and  Yemen 
Proper. 

11.  Iladramaut,  a country  once  Amyous  for  its  trade* 
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chiefly  in  fraiikinconRc,  U bounded  on  this  south'e«nt  by  the 
ludian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  Oman,  on  the  north  by 
the  Arabian  hiijh-Jand,  and  on  the  west  by  Yemen.  The 
trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea;  Dafar 
and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Purlof  thecountry 
IS  occupied  by  indepemlent  Beduin  chiefs,  among  whom  tbu 
sheikh  of  Shibam  is  the  most  powerful.  The  iiJand  of  So- 
coiora  or  Soeatra,  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces, 
was,  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit,  subject  to  the  chief  of 
Kc-»hin. 

III.  Oman  extends  along  the  coast  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  borders,  on  the  we.^t  and  south,  on 
the  great  elevated  desert  which  fllU  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  country  is  in  some  parts  fertile  in  wheal,  barley.  Turkey 
com,  leiiliU,  gra|K*s,  dnlcs.  and  garden  fruits ; it  also  has 
lead  and  cuppcr-inines.  Rostak  is  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Oman.  Thu  harbour  of  Muscat  U important  os  an 
emporium. 

IV.  Independent  Stales  on  the  islandi  and  borders  the 

Persian  Almost  all  the  sea-poru  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

CK-casionally  even  some  on  llio  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  Pos- 
session of  Arabic  tribes,  who  for  the  moat  part  dcpenu  on 
navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls,  for  their  livelihood. 
Dules,  durra-bread,  and  fish,  are  their  principal  articles  of 
lixxl.  Eacli  liiilc  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of  war, 
all  their  fishing-boats  arc  made  battle-shipH ; and  as  with  a 
navy  of  this  description  decisive  balilcs  cannot  easily  take 
place,  the  internal  contests  between  the  liuie  slates  continue 
almost  without  an  interruption.  When  a Persian  army  is 
sent  against  them,  they  leave  their  settlements  on  the  coast, 
where  they  have  hut  little  to  lose,  and  retire  in  their  boats 
to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  arc  withdrawn. 
Gombroon,  or  Bender'Abbas,  and  Abushehcr,  or  Bushire, 
an*  the  principal  sea'jiorts  on  the  Persian  coast.  The  island 
of  Kharej,  or  Karek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf,  nearly 
oppmitc  Abushehcr,  is,  through  its  situation,  an  important 
station  for  ea.«teru  cummeree.  The  little  island  of  Hormuz, 
or  Ormuz,  in  the  straits  which  form  the  entrance  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated  from  the 
imp:)rtancc  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  tlourishing.  At  no  very  great  distance  from 
Ormuz  is  situated  the  large  island  called  Kishme,  or 

by  tlie  Eunnieans.  and  Tawile,  or  Derdz,  by  the  Arabs  and 
Per.'ians.  The  island,  or  rather  the  group  of  islands  called 
Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
celebrated  for  its  jrearl-fishcry.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  populous  furmetly,  and  to  have  contained  upwaitls  of 
Ihieo  hundred  and  filly  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
island  of  the  group  is  known  by  the  name  of  Aaal.  The 
antient  harbour  of  Gcrra  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (Soc  Strabo,  xvi, 
c.  -I,  p.  776,  Casaub.) 

V.  The  country  ot  Lahsa,  or  Hajur.  lies  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  the  put  immediately  along  the 
coast  is  sometimes  called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  south 
on  Oman,  on  the  west  on  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on 
the  north  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  trilie  Kaab,  near 
the  Shalt-el-Arub.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  towards 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins:  the  iubabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pearl-fishery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  date-trees.  The  princijial  towns  arc  Lahsa,  the  ro- 
Rtdenre  of  the  sheikh,  and  Katif,  a sea-p^irt  opposite  the 
Bahivin  islands,  {K-rlmps  near  the  antient  6t:rra. 

VI.  The  country  of  Sejd  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hiulramaut 
in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  north,  and  from 
Hejaz  in  the  west  to  I,ahsa  and  Irak  Arabi  on  the  east.  It 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wamlering  tribca  of 
Beduins.  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  chiefly  in  dates ; hut 
rivers,  and  even  the  temporary  wadis,  are  scarce,  and  to 
obtain  water  deep  wells  must  l»c  dug.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exces- 
shcly  hot.  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  Besides  the 
moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  the  traveller  meets 
w'ith  a numl»er  of  small  villages,  irregularly  built,  but 
populous,  ami  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills, 
or  in  the  mid»t  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  is  at  present  subject  to  the  Wahha- 
bitc3,  a religious  seel,  which  not  long  ago  llireateued  by 
its  rapid  pmgress  to  ovcrlhnw  tho  whole  Mohamraetlan 
community.  The  founder  of  thU  fanatic  sect  was  Abd- 
al'Wahhdf),  a native  of  Nejd,  who  lived  several  Tears  at 
Basra,  aud,  after  visiting  Bagdad  and  Persia,  returned  to 


his  native  country.  Here  he  began  to  promulgate  Ins  re- 
ligious opinions,  w’hich  were  soon  embraced  by  many  of  the 
independent  Beduin  chiefs.  We  arc  still  without  an  au- 
thentic and  detailed  account  of  the  doctrine  of  AM-al- 
Wabhub:  its  main  tendency  seems  to  he.  to  reduce  the 
Mussulman  faith  toa  puredeUm,  by  represcniitigMohamme'J 
and  his  predecessors,  Moses,  Jesus,  not  as  inspired 
propheU,  but  only  as  enhgblened  and  benevolent  men. 
Tho  capital  of  the  Wahhabite  dominion,  and  the  principal 
city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is  Dereiye,  a town  of 
al^ut  2oOU  bouses,  picturesquely  situated  along  the  bonlcrs 
of  the  WSdi  Haiiifo.  This  v^ley.  extending  itself  i'rom 
west  to  east,  is  several  hundred  English  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  and  a half  in  breadth:  during  part  of 
year  it  is  watered  by  a torrent  of  rain  from  tlie  mountains  ; 
during  summer,  tlie  want  of  irrigation  is  sunp]it<<l  from 
the  copious  wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dereiye  has 
twenty-eight  mosques,  (but,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman 
fashion,  without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  thirty  schools, 
iu  w hich  the  children  receive  instruction  twice  every  day. 
except  Fridays.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  Dereiye 
are  iertUe  in  dates,  pamegranate-troes.  apricots  peaches, 
gra|ies,  melon.«,  &c.,  also  in  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  [See 
Komweau,  in  the  Mines  tie  lOnent,  II.,  p.  &c.] 

VII.  Ilejaz  borders  on  the  east  on  Nejd,  on  Ute  north  on 
the  S)  rian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  west  on 
the  Red  Sea.  and  on  tho  south  on  Yemen.  It  is  tho  holy 
land  of  the  Mohammedan.^,  on  account  of  the  two  sacred 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  tho  former  tho  native  town  of 
Mohammed,  tho  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  As 
long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  ofCkmstantinople,  in  Ids  character 
of  Protector  of  tho  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty 
over  this  important  province,  boused  regularly  to  appoint  a 
asho,  who  resided  iu  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  Uie  sea-port  of 
lecca,  with  a Turkish  guard,  and  divided  tho  receipts  of 
the  custom-house  with  the  sheriff  of  Mecca,  who  was  cntisi- 
dcred  as  his  va.ssal.  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was,  however,  littlu  more  than  nominal,  and  the  sberiff 
might  very*  easily  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago, 
if  the  existing  relations  with  Constantinople  had  not  bec-n 
advantugeou.s  to  the  Hejaz,  on  account  of  the  rich  presents 
annually  sent  from  tho  Turkish  capital  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophets  family 
throughout  the  Hejiu,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed,  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple,  to 
partici)>atc.  But  when  the  power  of  the  I’orte  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  provinces  became  weakened,  and  when  the  in- 
creasing ascendency  of  the  Walihnbites  cut  off  tlie  commu- 
nication between  Constantinople  and  the  sacred  cities,  ifac 
sheriff  of  Mecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  to 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed  ; the 
sheriff  attacked  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  dcstroyeil  his 
citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Soon,  however,  the 
sheriff  found  himself  besieged  by  the  Wahhabites;  and  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed  from  nil  Mo- 
hammedan countries  to  Mecca,  were  frei|uenily  intercepted, 
and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  follow  ers  of  tho 
new  religion.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  present  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
at  length  succcedcil  in  checking  the  power  of  the  Wahhabitc-s : 
he  made  himself  roaster  of  tho  Hejaz,  and  assume^l  the 
protectorship  of  tho  holy  towns. 

‘ The  number  of  pilgrims,'  says  Niebuhr,  'who  annually 
assemble  at  Mecca  is  very  great.  One  great  caravan  cimies 
from  Damascus,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Turkish  empire.  Another,  coining  from  Egypt,  brings 
along  the  Mugrebi  or  African  pilgrims;  both  meet  at  a few 
days'  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan  arrives  from 
Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  travel. 
Tw  o smaller  caravans  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides 
a separate  company  of  pilgrims  fmni  Yemen,  and  num- 
berless smaller  crowds  w hich  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Pt?i>ia, 
the  iK>uthcrn  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia'aud  tim  vljacent 
islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  &c.  Only  a few  pious  Mohammedans  perform  tho 
pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense  ; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a view  to  profit. 
Some  accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remuno- 
rateti  for  the  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims 
against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  Beduins  ; some  are 
pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perfomi  the  sacred 
journey  fur  others,  who  are  prevented  from  discharging  this 
rclipous  dut^  personalty.' 

'^e  principd  .towns  of  the  Hejaz  (Mecca,  Medina,  Jidda, 
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ha\e  already  been  alluded  to.  Besides  these,  we  may  men- 
tion Yanbo,  Ibe  sea-port  of  Medina;  Taycf,  which  U agree- 
ably situated  upon  a lolly  cimnenc-c,and  supplies  Jidda  and 
Mecca  with  excellent  fruits  : Ohunfudo,  and  Hali. 

VIII.  The  desfrt  of  Mount  Sinai,  including  the  Arabia 

Pftra'a  of  the  antienls,  once  tho  seat  of  the  Nabatheean 
dominion,  is  now  nearly  desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ; 
the  open  country  is  culircly  m the  hands  of  the  independent 
Beduins.  The  group  of  the  Sinai  mountains  is  the  last 
considerable  elevation  towanU  the  north-west  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia.  It 
nearly  tills  a peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having 
the  Gulf  of  Akuha  on  the  cast,  and  tliat  of  Suez,  called  also 
the  Gulfyf  Kolzuin,  on  the  west.  At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  eastent  gulf  is  situated  the  antient  tow'n  of  Aila, 
the  Elalh  of  Scripture  (Dcut.  il.  8 ; 1 Kings  ix.  26  ; 2 Kings 
xvi.  6),  now  commonly  called  Aknbsu  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  gulf  lies  tho  town  of  Suez,  one  of 
the  few  safe  and  spacious  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  where 
»hips  can  be  repaired : it  is  now  of  secondai7  importance,  as 
the  traffic  by  sea  between  Egypt  and  the  Hejaz  is  chiefly 
curried  on  from  Kosseir;  yet  the  trade  in  coffee  and  Indian 
go  'tis  still  by  Suez  to  Kairo.  On  the  eastern  side  of 

tiic  gulf  of  Suez  is  another  good  harliour  called  Bendcr-Tor, 
where  the  ships  trading  between  Jidda  and  Suez  are  in  the 
liabit  of  nnrhoring  to  take  in  fresh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
iHjuring  mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Sinai 
niduniains  wc  find  sandstone,  and  on  the  highest  parts 
granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  on  tho  height  of  Jeliel 
Musa,  surrounded  by  higher  mouDlain-tops,  and  near  tho 
summit  considered  as  the  proper  Sinai  of  ocripture,  is  situ- 
utod  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  founded,  according  to  the 
credited  tradition,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Jebcl  Musa  is  rich  in  springs  of  fresh 
Water:  the  surrounding  valleys  produce  excellent  grapes, 
P‘,‘:irs,  dates  and  other  fruits,  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
I'jr  sale  to  Kuiro.  Wadi  Faran,  or  Fciran,  with  its  contiou- 
ution  W adi-el-Shcikb,  and  Wadi  Girondcl,  both  to  the  north 
of  Jchcl  Musa,  an<l  sloping  towards  tho  gulf  of  Suez,  are 
tUIcd  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  which  obliges  the 
iuhabitaiiU  then  to  retire  up  the  hilU. 

Towards  tho  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a desolate 
tract,  cidhM  by  tho  Arabs  El-Ti,  or  Tiah-Baui-I»r,r‘il,  i.e. 
the  deport  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Abulfcda 
./sgyp/t,  p.  14.  ed.  Michaelis)  slates  its  dimen.slons  from 
hearsay  at  forty  parosangs  in  length,  and  a.s  much  in  breadth, 
tile  soil  being  partly  rocky  and  hanl,  and  partly  sandy,  with 
now  and  then  a well  o{  brackish  water.  This  account  is 
fully  conGrmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  describes  it  as  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  wildeniess  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To  tho  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of 
Jcbel  Shcra,  at  adistanceof  about  seven  hours  from  Sliobak, 
or  Kerek-al-.Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wiidi  Musa  opens  itself, 
walcrcil  by  the  copious  spring  of  A'iii  Musa.  In  this  valley, 
U'b>w  the  village  of  Eldjy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  mag- 
niilcunt  ruins  uf  a town  which  he,  no  doubt  correctly,  sup- 
pose! to  be  the  antient  Nabatbman  capital  Pelm.  ‘The 
inctro|K)Ua  of  the  Nabathroi,’  says  Stralio,  (book  xvi.,  c.  4, 
p.  4l*;t,  ed.  Tauchnilz ; Casaub.  p.  ?"9.)  ‘is  a town  callcNl 
i*etni.  It  is  situated  in  a place  which  itself  is  smooth  and 
level,  but  which  is  all  around  fenced  by  a circle  of  rucks,  and 
on  the  outside  eonsi-^^ts  of  precipitous  cliffs,  while  towards 
the  interior  it  lias  copious  springs  for  the  watering  of  fields 
and  for  horticulture.’  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.,  c.  2‘')  describes  Pe- 
tra a.s  situated  * in  a x-alley  ^mcwhal  less  than  two  thousand 
piiccs  wide,  incloncd  by  inacccss.ib!e  mountains,  with  a stream 
running  through  it.’ 

IX.  TrU»enof  Beduim,  nr  H'amiering  The  word 

beduin  U n corruption  of  the  Arabic  budin,  which  is  derived 
frum  the  substautivo  badw,  ' an  open  country,  a desert,'  and 
signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  de.sert.  The  Arabs  who  live 
in  towns,  N-.ebuhr  olwervcs,  csp«Tudly  those  near  the  soa- 
c-wint,  have  I'lrougb  iheircoinmerce  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  antient 
manners  ami  ciutoms.  But  the  true  Arabs,  who  have 
always  valued  their  freedom  higher  than  wealth  ami  luxury, 
live  111  detached  tribes  under  tent.s,  and  stUI  adhere  to  the 
iwimitive  ibrm  of  guveniment,  hubils,  and  usages  of  their 
anrcsiioni.  Their  rmblcs  they  call  sheikhs.  A sheikh  rules 
over  hU  family,  Bud  all  their  Kcrvants.  If  they  are  unable 
separately  to  defemi  their  pniperty  against  a hostile  neigh- 
lyjur,  several  petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a chief  from 
among  lhein*clve».  Several  chiefs,  with  the  assent  of  tlie 


petty  sheikhs,  submit  to  one  still  more  powerful,  who  U 
called  sheikh-ul-kebir,  or  sheikh-al-shoyukh,  ami  the  entire 
body  of  united  tribes  is  then  named  after  tho  family  of  this 
supreme  sheikh.  Tho  Beduins  are  all,  a.s  it  were,  bum 
soldiers,  while  at  tho  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle. 
The  sheikhs  of  the  great  tribes  have  a large  number  of 
camels,  partly  for  use  in  time  of  war,  partly  to  transport  tho 
goods  of  meix^hants  from  one  town  to  another,  and  partly  for 
sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less  wealthy  and  indepen- 
dent, principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  hard  work,  they  commit  to  their  subjects,  the  commun 
Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts ; the  sheikhs  live  under 
tents.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  uf  great  purity, 

I the  scent  of  those  Arabs  of  the  desert  is  uncominunly  nice. 
It  is  said,  they  are  able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking. 
Tho  government  remains  in  the  family  of  eu'ry  greater  or 
smaller  sheikh:  among  the  sons  or  nearest  relations,  not 
the  eldest,  but  he  who  appears  the  best  fitted,  is  chosen. 
They  p^  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  their  supe- 
riors. ^verv  little  sheikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  also 
the  leader  of  his  family  ; he  is,  acconliugly,  lixiked  upon  by 
the  greater  sheikh  rather  as  a confederate,  than  as  a subject. 
If  one  of  the  little  sheikhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  shcikh-al- 
kehir,  and  is  nevertheless  unable  to  depose  him.  he  will  re- 
move with  his  mtllc  to  another  tribe,  whuh  is  usually  glnd 
to  strengthen  its  party.  Every'  sheikh,  however  small  he 
may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tril»o  well, 
for  fear  of  being  depcMied  or  deserted.  Tlie  names  of  many 
trilx:s,  once  possessing  great  power,  have  thus  fallen  into 
oblivion  ; ana  small  families,  unknown  befure,  have  rai»cd 
themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreigi 
conquerors  : only  a few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns 
of  Bagdad,  Mosul,  Orfa,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  arc  in 
some  degree  subject  or  Iributar)  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Tho 
several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one  anL'iher;  hut  their 
conflicts  are  neither  of  long  duration  nor  sanguinary. 
Whenever  any  tribe  is  attackc^l  by  a foreign  enemy,  all  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  conmion 
cause.  Evetv  sheikh  conMders  himself  as  sovereign  in  his 
temtory,  anif  therefore  entitled  to  exact  a tribute  Irum  tra- 
vellers passing  through  it.  Tho  Turkish  sultans  even  tacd 
to  engage  themselves  to  jiay  annually  a fixed  sura  of  money, 
l>csides  a number  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin  tribes  on  the 
road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  tho  wells  along  the  way, 
and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  Nevertheless,  disputes  frequently  arose  between 
the  sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turkish  leaders  of  the  caravans, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacked 
and  plundciXKl. 

The  sheikhs  are  daily  mounte<l  on  horseback  or  on  their 
dromedaries,  to  inspect  their  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  cha.so.  Tho  horizon  in  the  desert 
is  nearly  a.s  o|>en  as  at  sea.  If  a Beduin  secs  a solitary 
wanderer  from  afar,  he  rides  towards  him,  and  onhrs  him 
to  undreas.  In  such  coses,  tho  Beduins  ore  real  robbers; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chielly  from 
robber)'.  They  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  pro- 
vided no  resistance  is  offenxl ; the  robber  is  somelinies  even 
kind  and  hospitable  to  the  forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has 
plundered,  furnishing  him  with  provisions  ond  old  clothes 
in  exchange  for  his  own.  and  conducting  him  part  of  his 
way,  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert. 

The  tents  uf  the  B«sluins  are  made  of  a coarse  kind  of 
dark  coloure<l  cU»lh,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is 
drawn  over  seven  or  nine  poles  fixed  upright  in  tho  ground, 
the  middlemost  being  the  highest.  The  larger  tents  consist 
of  two  or  tliroc  compartments,  so  as  to  have  separate  ^uiis 
for  the  men  and  women,  and  for  the  dtimestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  tho  expense  of  a regular  tent, 
spread  a piece  of  cloth,  as  large  as  they  can  get,  near  a tree, 
or  take  shelter  in  the  caves  of  iwks  from  heat  or  rain. 
There  is  but  little  furniture  in  a Beduin  tent : a mot  of 
straw  is  Used  as  table,  chairs,  and  befUtcad  ; spare  clothes 
are  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  appanUus  is  ver)’  simple 
and  portable.  The  pots  ore  made  of  copjier  lined  with  tm  ; 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metals,  or  of  wood.  Their  hearth  is 
easily  built,  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  li*>se 
stone*,  or  over  a pit  dug  in  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
Spoons,  nor  knives  and  forks.  A round  piece  of  leather 
ju'ives  them  as  table-cloth,  in  which  the  remains  of  tne  meal 
are  present'd.  Their  butter,  which  the  beat  soon  melts 
down,  they  keep  in  leather  bottle*.  Water  a kept  in  goats* 
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■kins  a copper  cnp,  raroruUy  liniuxl  bvcfi  scr\«  as  a 
dniikmi?  vusm'u  ^VUl{l  milU  and  watcr-inilU  are  unknown; 
all  ('rain  is  Krf'uml  in  a small  hand>mill.  Tiicre  are  also  no 
o^on^i  in  the  desvU:  the  dough  U either  kneaded  into  a Hat 
cnkt%  and  iiokcd  on  a round  iron  plate,  or  it  is  fununl  into 
Urge  lumps,  v'hit'b  are  laid  between  ^ilawing  cools  till  they 
ere  sutlh-icnily  baked.  Among  the  great  Abetkhs  of  the 
de^e^t,  who  require  nothing  but  pilau  i.f.  boiled  rice — for 
their  meals,  a large  woixlen  dish  full  is  served  up,  around 
which  ono  party  after  another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is 
emptied,  or  all  aro  satisliwl.  (.Y/V^j/Ar,  Jifisr/irriburig  r<m 
Arabirn,  p.  379,  fiic. : also  Iteise  nark  Arabiea,  vol.  i.,  p.  233.) 

Ancient  AruUa,  as  knou'n  to  the  tcesiem  nations. — The 
history  of  antii|uity  is  not  without  traces  of  «n  early  intlucucc 
of  the  Ara!>s  on  the  condition  of  neiglilwuring  nations.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  )0)  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of 
the  Jfalivl'inuui  empire— • And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
d<-m  was  Habol  and  Krech,  and  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the 
hind  of  Shiiitar.'  W'v  think  we  recognize  in  Ninmxl,  tlw? 
mighty  hunter,  nn  Arabian  chieftain,  like  the  modem 
sheikhs  of  tl;o  Heduins : in  the  pas.sage  quoted  from  the 
Hebrew,  Knvli  is,  a{■t^Jrlling  to  BCieral  of  the  antient  ver- 
sioiiH.  the  rooib'rn  Oif.i  (Kdosa) : Accad  is  suppusexi  bi  be 
Nisihis,  in  Mesopotamia:  and  Calneh  to currv»]iond  tu  the 
situation  of  Cteaipljun  oo  the  Tigris. 

K/vpt  siK'ms  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  infested  by 
imasiiius  from  Arabia : fur  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider 
the  Hjksos  as  predulory  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to 
have  occupied  tlie  IVUa,  and  c\cn  to  have  {wnetruted  us  far 
as  Mi-mphis:  the  king  of  Tbebes,  Thulmosis,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  cx|h-lliug  tl'.ein.  Their  dominiun  over  Kgypt  is 
raid  to  have  lasted  gS4  years-  it  is  sup]<usLxl  from  the 
cigljteer.ih  till  the  sixteenth  century  h»‘forc  the  Christian 
a>,a.  Se»jstris  is  said  to  have  built  a wall.  13U0  stadia  long, 
from  Pelubium  to  ileliopolis,  to  protect  Kg>pt  from  a repe- 
tition of  such  invasions:  hut  this  story'  about  the  wall  is 
UJH.-11  to  several  serious  ubjocUems. 

Among  the  nomadic  tubes  in  the  northern  tracts  of  Ara- 
bia. the  Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themM.‘lves 
to  tralHc  with  the  nciglilKiuring  naliuns.  It  was  a curnvan 
of  Midiiiuitc  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  s>ild  (Gcii. 
xxxvii.  2''.  3n).  Arabia  was  the  country  of  frankincense : 
ami  so  e^^c^tial  a rcfpn&ilo  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
temples  of  anli(|uily  would  soon  give  great  iuqxirtance  to 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  Gerru,  probably 
5<iti:atei|  near  the  present  Kl  Katif  or  l.ahsa,  was.  uceording 
to  Strabo,  a Uubyloniaii  colony,  founded  by  Chuldman  emi- 
grants. The  exact  period  of  its  foundation  Ls  unknown: 
hut  tho  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  found  it  as  an 
rpuleiit  town  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.3.  p.  7CC.  Casaub.),  and  it  must 
have  been  lung  prospering  oaau  emporium.  The  advantages 
f r an  exten^^ive  ciimmerce  by  laud  and  by  sea,  possessed  by 
a Imrliour  thus  situated  on  tho  spacious  Persian  Gulf,  are 
slrtking.  I'n'iu  Gcrra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  and 
India  wero  ship(K-d  to  Babylon,  and  farther  up  tho  Ku- 
phrutes  to  Tbupaucus,  u hence  they  spread  by  land  all  over 
western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the 
hituaiiuii  of  OpUir.  the  country  wlseitcc  the  shiiM  of  Sulionon, 
cuiij  )in(ly  with  thofo  of  the  PLu^nicians,  brought  gold,  silver, 
gcius.  sandalwooil,  and  oilier  prc<-ious  articles  (1  Kings  ix. 
29  : X.  It.  22).  liocliart,  Kebind,  and  other  critics  sought  it 
in  India.  Modern  historians  arc  inclincNl  to  think  lUui  it 
was  situated  in  Arabia.  7'lie  nuiue  is.  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis (X.  29),  enumerated  am<uig  Arabian  tril>cs  deecended 
from  Joctan,  and  a town  luamed  Kl-Ullr  has  recently  been 
found  on  llic  ci-mst  of  Oman.  {Ji>JtfcnS  ItuUen,  ii.  p.  137.) 

In  the  history  of  uiiticiit  oummeiX'O  generally,  Arabia  is  of 
imiwrixncc  not  only  on  account  of  the  e.xpf  it  of  its  own 
productions,  but  al<io  as  an  intermediate  station  in  tho  trade 
w ith  India.  IleriMlotus  (lii.  1U7)  calls  Anibia  the  only  coun- 
try wliero  frankincense,  myrrh, cassia,  anti  ladanum  arc  to  be 
found:  StralKi  (xiv.  c.  4,  tom.  3.  p.  363.  ed.  Tauclmitz)  men- 
Ii  ms  the  province  of  Cuttabania  m particular  as  the  country 
of  frankmceiiso,  and  Clutramotitis  (Hadrainaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  also  oiten  hlluded  to 
!>y  the  antients  as  indigenous  proiluctiuns  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Gold-mine*  arc  not  at  present  known  to  exist : some  precious 
■tones,  such  as  the  onyx,  the  ruby,  and  a kind  of  agate 
called  the  Mokha-stono,  arc  common  in  Yemen  aiirl  lladra- 
maut.  In  ciinmeruting  cinnamon  among  the  productions  of 
Arabia,  Hcnklotus  probably  confounded  tho  real  productions 
of  the  country  with  the  other  foreign  articles,  width,  like 


ivory  and  ebony’,  the  western  nations  might  procure  fimn 
Arabian  emporiu. 

Antiquity  abounds  m proofs  of  the  early  trade  of  the 
Pha*nicians  with  India,  which  mm^t  in  a ^nt  measure  have 
been  carried  on  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  carbe^t  and 
most  important  allusiuns  to  this  mercautile  intercourse  of 
the  Pbtnnicians  with  several  towns  or  countries  and  tribes 
of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the  pru{>het  Ezekiel  on 
the  fall  of  Tyro.  Wo  insert  a litoral  translation  of  tho 
passage,  leaving  the  proper  name*  in  their  Ht  brew  forms, 
and  subjoining  to  each,  l»etwecn  parentheses,  tho  probable 
mudeni  or  classicol  equivalent.  « 

Ezek.  xxvii,  12.  * Tai-sliwh  (Tartei^sus)  wn*  thy  (Tyre’s) 
customer,  on  account  of  the  varielv  of  all  [thy]  ’tn•a^u^e». 
silver,  iron,  tin  {bUdilf'St  and  loail  ^id  they  (the  merchants 
from  Tar>hisli)  place  on  thy  roarkels. 

J3.  Yavan  (Greece),  Thuba!  (iheTiboroni  in  Ponlus),and 
Meshech  (the  Moschi  between  Armenia,  llieria,  and  Colchis) 
dealt  with  thee  : souls  of  men  (slaves),  and  cupper  vessels 
did  they  bring  on  thy  markets. 

14.  i'hoso  from  the  houim  of  Thogarraa  (Armenia) 
Iwought  on  thy  markets  horses  for  draught  and  hordes  for 
war.  and  mules. 

13.  The  sons  of  Dedan  (accoriling  to  Bochart.  a town  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  according  to  Heercn,  ono  of  the  Bahrein 
islaiuls;  why  should  it  not  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tribe 
in  tlio  neighbourhood  of  Idumen  ?)  dealt  with  thee;  nianv 
islands  transacted  business  with  iheu  : with  ivory  and  ebony 
difl  they  repay  thy  gifts. 

IG.  Aram  (Syria)  was  thy  customer  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  thy  manufacture:  [in  exchange]  for  gems,  and 
red  purple,  and  embroidery,  and  hyssus,  ami  corals,  and 
crystal  [which  Aram  brought]  on  thy  markets. 

17.  Juda  and  the  land  of  Nrael  dealt  with  thee:  wheat 
of  Minnith  (a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Ammunites),  and 
bW'eclmeats,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balsam  did  they  plat'c 
on  lliy  markets. 

18.  Damesek  (Damascus)  was  lliy  customer,  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  thy  manufactures,  and  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures:  [in  exchange]  fur  wine  from 
Chelbon  (Haleh,  Aleppo)  and  shining  wool  [which  DatnetoU 
brought  in  return]. 

19.  Vedan  and  Yavan  (Iwith  here  Arabian  towns  or  tribes 
not  yet  asmrtainod)  brouglit  weavings  on  thy  morkcl»: 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  hud^t  lliou  for  sale. 

20.  IXdan  (a  tribe  in  the  ncighlwurhood  of  Idumma) 
dealt  with  ihoe  in  carpets  that  are  spread  to  sit  upon. 

21. .Arab  (Arabia)  and  all  tho  chiefs  of  Ki-dar  (tlie  Am- 
bes  Cedreni  of  Pliny)  were  transacting  business  with  thee 
they  were  thy  cubiomers  with  their  laml>s  and  rams  and  iiv- 
goats. 

22.  The  tradesmen  of  Sheba  (Sabo?a  in  Arabia  Felix) 
and  of  Uafma(the  Rbcgma  of  Ptolemy,  on  tho  Persian  Gulf) 
dealt  with  thee : the  choicest  of  all  spices,  ond  all  [sorts  of] 
prccivHis  stones,  and  gold  did  they  bring  on  thv  markets. 

23.  Haran  ((Jarrho?.  the  modem  Harran  in  ^devii>otaraia) 
and  Canneh  ( s Calneh.  i.c.  Ctosiphon  ?)  and  Eden  (pro- 
bably the  Mu  adan  of  Syrian  wnlers,  in  tho  nro\inre  of 
Diarbekir),  the  tradesmen  of  Sheba  (Sabapa),  Ashur  (Assy- 
ria), and  Kilmud  (not  yet  ascertained)  dealt  with  thee. 

2-1.  They  dealt  with  thee  in  rich  garmmibi,  in  crimen 
and  variegated  doth,  and  in  ch<s(*  full  of  many-coloured 
weavings,  tied  with  ropes,  and  firm,  [which  Uicy  brought] 
on  thy  markets.' 

Professor  llecren,  in  hi«  valuable  work  on  anticnlrotn- 
meroc,  {Ideen,  &c.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  102.  &e.,  fourth  edit.), 
has  adopted  the  intorpretuliuti  of  J.  I).  Midmelia,  aiconhng 
to  whiclt,  by  the  first  three  names  in  verse  23,  three  great 
Arabian  harbours  on  the  coast  of  tho  Indian  Sea  aro  to  bo 
understood.  This  we  think  improbable,  since  almost  all  the 
other  names  which  can  be  traced  with  s^’roe  degree  of  cer- 
tainty belong  to  northern  countries ; besides  the  special  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  identity  of  at  least  Haran  with  Currh®. 
To  arrive  at  a precise  concluston  as  to  the  exact  import  of 
many  of  the  nsmes  mentiuneil  by  tho  lldwew  wnter,  is 
perhaps  tlie  more  liopcless,  us  it  is  clear  enough,  from  the 
context,  that  tlie  Phienician  merchants  (in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Nubatha*ans  afterwards)  did  nut  resort  to  the 
places  personally,  but  received  their  goods  from  thence  by 
foreign  caravans:  thus  tho  name  and  Mtuafion  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  the  several  articles  camo  would  be  less  attended 
to  limn  if  the  case  hati  been  the  revorsi*. 

Besides  tins  caravan  trade  with  the  Phoenician:^  tho  iat<r- 
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roumc  of  the  anticnl  Arabs  with  the  wc-torn  worM  seems  to 
liave  been  but  sraaty,  and,  auwrdiujfly,  Uh;  aecomUs  of  Arabia 
jjiven  by  the  clu-nsical  writers  arc  Tiio  intrepid 

valour  oV  the  Arab®  was  proverbial  amonj?  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  TIjo  1>u4^  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  dominion 
of  the  most  powerful  monarehies  that  have  arisen  and  faUen 
in  its  inunediule  neitfhlwurhotyl.  Of  the  anlient  Pei'sian 
empire,  Herodotus  (iii.  88.)  expressly  mentions,  tlial  all  na- 
tions of  (western)  Asia  were  subject  to  Darius  Hystaspis, 
except  the  Aralw,  who  wetv  the  independent  ronfetlerates  of 
tho  Persian*;  and  when  Canibyses  had  forme<l  the  design 
of  invailing  Eg^  pi,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
»otne  Arabs,  wiio  engaged  to  supply  the  IVrsiati  array  w ith 
water  during  its  loarcli  ilirougb  llie  sands  of  Arabia  i’etrraa. 
(Humdot.  iii.7-9.)  If  Phul,  the  conquerorof  iho  now  As»y- 
liun  empire,  is  said  to  have  subtlued  the  Arabs,  or  if  San- 
herib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  this  can  only 
be  underst4K)d  us  applying  to  the  northern  tril)cs  of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  (jrcat  is  said  to  have  contemplated  Uie 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  and  llie  subjection  of  its  preda- 
tory hordes.  The  fleet  of  Nearchiw  was  preparing  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  when  the  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

Tlio  Nabuthmi  {Nehaiofh,  Gen.  xxv.  13;  xxviii.  9; 
I^a.  1.x.  7)  inhabited,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  48),  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Arabia,  which  was  subsequently,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra,  called  Arabia 
Petrmu.  Diotlorus  deMTibes  them  os  a valiant  nation,  safe 
in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves 
knew  the  springs  of  water.  Like  other  Ueduin  tribes,  they 
subsisted  in  a great  measure  by  predatory  excuT%iuns:  but 
they  seem  at  an  earlier  ago  than  their  neighbours  to  have 
applied  tkieniselves  to  an  iiidejicndcnt  tratlic,  and  in  conse- 
quence also  to  other  occiipaliona  of  peace.  ‘ Some  of  them,' 
»aya  Diiwlorus,  ‘ make  it  their  busineis  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which 
they  obtain  from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix." 
Their  territory  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising 
out  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus.  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great  (224-187 
11. c.).  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Naliathmans 
maintained  their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished 
even  more  than  previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a 
Roman  province  (64  b. c.).  iU  guvern(»rs  Scaurua  and 
Gabirius  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  willi  an  invasion. 
In  tbo  reign  of  Augustus,  iiviiu.t  Gallus  is  recorded  to 
have  conducted  an  ex{H'dition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which 
Oboda.s,  then  king  of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a thousand 
Nnbathican  Aruba.  The  Roman  army  landed  at  Lcuke-  ' 
kome  (Vanbo),  and  aAer  a fatiguing  march  of  several 
monllis  reached  Marsyabto  (Strab.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauch- 
niti!),  the  capital  of  tfio  Sabmans.  But  want  of  provisions, 
ai>d  tlie  bad  cfTects  of  the  cliiuatc,  compelled  the  invaders  to 
a speedy  retreat  to  the  coa-st,  and  over  tho  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition  that  Propertius  (ii.  8)  alludes 
in  the  line*- 

‘ In<Ua  qnin.  Au;rn*W.  tnotUt  colU  triiimplto, 

Kt  i1»mu«  inlacta  tc  .Vtabte.' 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus,  Arabia  Petrtea  became,  through 
the  vicP.>ry  of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a Roman  proviitcu  (a.d. 
107),  and'  the  northern  countries,  lowanls  the  cast  of  the 
river  .Iordan,  formerly  in  tho  possession  of  the  Nubathtrans, 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Ruinnn*  even  after  the  death 
of  Trajanus.  A Roman  legion  was  stutione*!  at  Bostra,  and 
the  Emperor  Philippus,  who  wo*  bom  here,  hence  received 
tho  surname  of  Petra  sunk  into  insignificance : its 

inlmbiluntH  descrte<l  it,  and  Bought  the  frceduin  of  (heir 
deserts ; even  the  place  where  it  had  Hourished  was  for- 
gotten ; till,  in  our  own  time,  Burckliardt  discovered  tlie  ruins 
uf  Wadi  Musa. 

J/nlory  of  the  Arabt.-~0(  the  internal  history  of  Arabia 
before  Mi)liammed,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  uf  the  tliird  century  of  tbo  Christian  nra, 
all  that  has  Wen  transmitted  to  us  by  Arabic  writers 
amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings,  without 
any  fixed  chronology,  and  iiuers))craed  with  but  a few  facts 
uiiwilisfactorily  reconied. 

The  Arabi.nns  are,  by  their  own  writers,  (Ahulfaraj,  Hist. 
DymiAi.  p.  luU)  distinguished  into  two  classes,  tho  old  and 
the  modi'!  n tribes.  As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which 
arc  now  enlireU-  extinct,  wo  find  enumerated  tho  tribes  of 
Ad,  Tlmmud,  josm,  Jadis,  the  (anlient)  tribe  of  Jorham, 
and  Amalek.  Tho  names  of  theM  tribes  now  only  survive 


I in  vague  tradiiinn* : thus  Sheddad,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said 
I to  have  founded  the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  gar- 
j den  of  irem,  which  aro  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry, 
and  fancied  by  some  to  be  still  extant,  though  now  minu’u- 
lonsly  hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The  present 
j or  modem  Arabians  arc,  by  their  own  hi'liirians,  divided 
1 into  pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  uaturaliztM  Arabs : 
j the  former  dale  their  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Yoklan  uf 
i the  01«l  Testament,  Gen.  x.  28),  and  the  latter  from  Ad- 
i nan,  adosrend.'intof  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham  an«l  Hagar. 

- These  IsmacUde  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chietly  in 
Hejaz  ; while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its 
inhabitants  through  the  Kahtanidcs  or  Yoktanidcs.  Kah- 
tan’s  son  was  Ya'rab,  wlio  was  the  father  ofYaah'ah;  tho 
son  of  Yash'nbwas  Abd  al-shams,  (or  according  to  some, 
Amer,)  sumamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a great  number  of 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  hod  a munoroiis  progeny.  The  family  of  Ilim- 
yar,  it  appears  had,  during  2U2(>  years,  the  general  gnveru- 
ment  over  all  the  descendants  of  Saba  who  were  fecttled  in 
Yemen,  whence  the  name  of  the  Hirayarides  (or  Homcrilm 
was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  Sabmans.  Himyar  wa.«,  according  to  Arabian  au- 
thors, the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kalitun  that  wore  a 
crown.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  fifty  years.  Tho  only 
fact  which  we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  tliat  he  expelled  tho 
tribe  Thamud  fivnn  Yemen  into  Ilejaz.  Various  rcjKirla 
exist  as  to  Himyor's  successor:  acoording  to  some  it  was  h» 
son  Wathc! ; according  to  others  his  bruther  Kahhm  : pro- 
bably Wathcl  succeeded  him  in  Yemen,  and  Kahlun  in 
Hadramaut.  Similar  variations  in  the  lints  of  kings  given 
by  difierent  aulliors  (Abulfeda,  Hamza  uf  I.sfuliun.  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &cc.)  are  observable  throughout  the  unUent  hintury 
of  Yemen.  Among  the  sncceeding  rulers,  Al-Harcth-al- 
Rayesh  is  distinguished  as  the  first  conqueror  among  the 
kings  of  Yemen  : he  also  first  received  the  title  uf  Tubba, 
i.  e., ' successor,'  which  became  herediiar)  in  his  line.  D'u'l- 
manar  Abralia  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reporleil  to  have 
made  conquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
next  sovereign  but  one  in  succession  after  Dsu'l-adsar  is 
({ueen  Balkis,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  the  (^ueen  of 
the  Sabmans  who  visited  Solomon  (i  Kings  x.  L seq. ; 
2 Chron.  ix.  1.  seq.).  Many  generations  alter  Balkis.  in 
the  reign  of  Akran,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an  im- 
}K>rtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  muun- 
taiu-torrents  used  frequently  to  destroy  Uie  labours  of  ugri- 
culturoin  the  plains  uf  Yemen,  till  some  antient  king(accord- 
iug  to  some,  Lokman,  according  toothers,  Himyar  himself) 
opened  channels  which  brought  the  waters  to  tho  sea,  con- 
structed an  immense  dike  or  mound  between  two  hills  just 
above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saha),  which  prevented  sudden 
inundations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  supplied  ihu 
gardens  ami  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  ne- 
cessary irrigation.  The  country  around  Mareb  had  thus 
become  fertile  and  happy;  hut  its  prosperity  depended  on 
the  preservotiou  of  the  mound,  which  in  Uie  lapse  of  time 
fell  iuto  decay,  lu  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few  facts  in  the 
antient  history  of  tho  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probability  bo  ascertained.  According  to  Dc 
Sacy,  it  occurred  alxiut  the  beginning  of  the  third  century'. 
This  event,  which  is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the 
name  of  Seil-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  ‘ Uic  Torrent  of  the  Mound,' 
caused  a great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Anmi  bun 
Amer,  aumamccl  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  tho  chief  of  the  Kahlanides,  had  been  prcviouAly 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger : he  sold  Iris  estates,  and 
with  a numlicr  of  families  quittcil  Yemen  and  went  into  the 
country  of  Acc.  AAer  the  death  of  Amru,  tho  emigrant 
families  separated,  and  settled  in  different  countries.  Tlio 
family  of  Amru's  son,  Jofna,  established  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  tho  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanidcs  in  tho  desert  S.K. 
of  Damascus,  which  embraced  tho  Christian  religion,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions  ; Ull.  in  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,itwas  incorporated  in  the  Moham- 
medan empire.  Tho  tribes  of  Aus  and  of  Khasraj,  de- 
scended from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  wont  to  Yatreb 
(afterwards  callc<l  Me<lina).  The  descendants  uf  Azd  sctiltMl 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  country'  of  Slicrat  in 
Syria:  Malec  ben  Fahm,  also  of  the  family  of  Azd,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Irak,  and  founded  the  kingdom  ofHira, 
which  was  governed  during  597  years  by  a succession  of 
twenty-five  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia  ; till, 
in  the  calipbat  of  Abu  Bekr  tbo  country  was  sulyccted  to 
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tlie  Mohammedan  dominion.  The  tribe  of  Tai,  which  l»ad 
left  Yemen  soon  after  Amm  ben  Anicr,  in  the  Nejd, 

between  the  mountains  of  Aja  and  Solmn,  since  called  the 
m‘>unlains  of  TaY.  The  family  of  Kehia,  ^raiKbion  of 
Amrii.  setllcil  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of  Khozaa. 

In  the  scries  of  the  Himyaride  kinjf*  that  ruled  over 
Yemen  after  Akran  an<l  the  Seil-al-Anm,  there  i»  almost 
as  much  confusion  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  it.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  najiies,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  Do  Sacy,  Stir  divers  Mnemeru  de 
rilislfAre  des  Arabrf  at'ant  Mahnntet,  in  the  fiftieth  volume 
of  the  Mi-mniret  de  UHerature  of  the  Fi-enck  Academy,  and 
to  Joliannsen's  Jlisforia  Jetnarur  (Bonn.  18J8). 

The  fiiunlain  Zeinzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  antient 
temple  of  Mecca,  culled  the  Caaba,  had.  from  immemorial 
time,  been  ro^janled  by  the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries. 
The  (modern)  Jorhaniidcs.  descended  from  Jr>rham  the  son 
of  Kuhtan,  had  establi>hcd  themselves  in  Heja*  about  the 
same  time  that  Ya'rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  many 
aSifes  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the 
Caaba;  when  Amru  ben  I-oheia  of  the  trilie  Khozaa,  with  the 
Ycmcncsc  cmiirrants  from  Acc,  and  as>i^tcd  by  the  tribe  of 
Bckr.  availed  himself  of  tlie  opportunity  of  a dispute  between 
the  Jorhamides  and  the  nci};hbourinj;  Ismoelides,  to  expel 
the  former  from  Mecca,  and  lake  pnssession  of  the  sanctuary. 
Soon,  however,  the  tribe  of  Hekr  felt  indignant  at  being  ex- 
cluded by  a stranger  from  the  governorship  over  tho  Caaba, 
whi<-h  honour,  after  tho  service*  they  had  rendered,  they 
considered  due  to  themsolve*.  They  enlcro^l  into  a treaty 
with  KoisaV  of  the  Ismadide  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  by  bis 
a>.-»i.slancecomjK’lled  the  tribe  of  Khozaa  to  resign  the  charge 
which  it  had  as'umid.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was  again 
excluded  fiom  tho  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
thiough  Kns^^aT  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It 
U calcnlateil  tliat  this  happened  about  a.d.  46*1. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  KossaV  was  Hashem, 
who  is  re|H>rted  to  have  averted  a famine  by  giving  up  his 
treasures,  llis  son  AUd-al-Molalleb  is  famous  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Abraha,  an  A^lhiopian  ruler  of  Yemen,  and  a 
C'hri*tiah.  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and  several 
elephants,  intending  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A miracle  is 
sold  to  have  present  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  tho 
chmniclcs  of  the  East  named  the  * Year  of  the  Elephant,'  in 
allusion  to  the  elephant  on  which  Abraha  was  mounted, 
which  suddenly  refused  to  procee<l  farther  when  the  army 
was  approaching  the  sacretl  city:  it  is  the  year  671  of  our 
®ra.  Another  event  rendered  it  still  more  universally 
memorablo  ; for  in  it  Hashem's  grandson,  Abdallah,  became 
the  father  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  Seil-nl-Arim  become  temporarily 
subjLTt  to  foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  uestruc- 
lion  of  Jerusalem  bad  in  great  number*  retiml  into  Arabia, 
hud  made  proselytes  of  several  Arabian  tril>es.  particularly 
those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth  ben  Knaba,  and  had 
already  gained  c*>nsiderablc  power  in  some  parts  of  tho 
ninsula.  D*u-Notras,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
imyaride*  toward.*  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  adopted 
their  religion,  and  began  cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  example.  Chnsiianity  had  about  the 
same  tunc  found  it#  way  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. and  had  hecomo  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of  Him- 
var,  Ghassnn,  llebia,  Taglob,  Bahra,  Tanuh,  TaY,  and 
ICodna,  besides  the  inhabitant*  of  Hira  and  of  Ncjmn.  Tlio 
inhabitants  of  Nejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the 
atnvious  cruelty  of  Dsu-Nowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh 
came  to  tlie  assistance  of  hi*  iier.socuted  follow  Christians. 
Tlie  Jewish  Arab*  wore  \ anquislic<l ; Dsii-Nowas.  in  despair, 
sought  a voluntary  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Yemen  become  an  Aithiepian  province.  This /Ethio- 
pian occupation  of  Yemen  became  of  a melanclmly  import- 
ance to  the  civilize<l  world  through  the  small-pox  xvhich  the 
victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  wliich,  by  tho 
conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  tho 
earth.  In  consequenco  of  a revolt  among  Uie  /Ethiopian 
occupant*.  Abraha  came  in  a.d.  549  to  the  command  of  Ye- 
men. He  ondvavoured  with  great  teal  to  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  .Arab*,  and  with  this  view  built  a church  at 
Sana  which  ho  inlemlcd  should,  a*  a place  of  pilgrimage,  vie 
with  the  ancient  C'aalux.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at 
this  measure,  profaned  the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha, 
to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against , 
Mecca,  the  failure  of  which  (a.o.  $71)  hM  glieady  been  j 


alluded  to.  After  a reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Abraha 
wa*  followed  by  his  sons  Yeksum  (672-589)  and  Masruk 
(.'>89-601).  During*1hc  reiun  of  the  latter,  Seif  lien  iHi- 
Yezen,  an  offspring  of  the  niUicnt  royal  Hitnvaride  family, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a Bersiaii  army  under  Wchraz, 
with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  (o  the  A^thiupian  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  al>uut  72  nr  73  years.  Yemen  ua*  now 
governed  bv  Persian  prefects,  till  it  liccame  *ubjcct  to  the 
Mohammedans,  when  the  last  of  iIk?  prefects,  Bodsan,  em- 
braced the  Mussulman  failh. 

The  Arabs  before  Moliammed.  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  partly  dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  as  w andering  triiic*  in 
moveable  encampments.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  subsisted 
by  agriculture  and  by  different  trailes,  opccinlly  by  commcirc, 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreish  appears  early  to  have  distin- 
guished itself.  The  wandering  Arab*  employwl  llicmselvc* 
in  the  breeding  and  tcndint'  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  in 
the  pillage  of  traveller*.  The  picture  exhibited  by  antient 
poet*  (c^i«“cinlly  m the  romance  Antar  by  A*mnV)  of  their 
customs  and  mode  of  life,  entirely  corresponds  to  tlie  repre- 
sentation which  modem  traxcllers  make  of  the  manners  of 
the  present  Beduins,  The  element*  forming  the  sphere  of 
their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their  habit*  so  rlosHy  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lap.se  of  time  can 
work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  socmhI  state.  Hospi- 
tality, expertne**  in  the  use  of  arm*,  horsemanship,  and 
eloquence  in  his  own  copious  and  energetic  language,  were 
of  old,  as  thev  Htill  arc,  tho  occomplishment*  on  w hich  the 
Arab  valued  liiinself  moht. 

With  respect  to  the  ndigion  of  the  antient  Arabs,  our  in- 
formation i*  very  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranging  their 
trackless  deserts  Iwncath  tlie  concave  of  unclouded  skies, 
they  *eera  to  have  been  early  leiLto  the  worship  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaric*.  Tho  tribe  of  Himyar  i*  said  to  have 
chielly  worshipped  the *un;  Kenana. the'inoon;  Tai.the  fixed 
star  feohail  (C.'anopii*);  Misam,  the  star  Aldelmran,  &c.; 
Saba,  tho  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  hud  a temple  built  in 
honour  of  tho  planet  A'enus;  the  temple  of  Mecca  waj*.  ac- 
cording to  some,  originally  consecratwl  to  Saturn ; and  -A  1*1- 
al-Shams,  i.  e.»  * Servant  of  the  Sun,*  is  a name  occurring 
several  time*  in  tho  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitic  lustory. 
The  Koran  allude*  to  three  female  deities : Allat,  (sec  Ho 
rod.  iii.  8.)  adored  by  the  tribe  ofThakef,  whose  temple,  at 
Nakhla,  was  destroyed  by  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Hejra;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  tho  tribes  of  Korcisli  and  Ko- 
nana,  under  the  form  of  a tree  ; and  Menat.  the  goddess  of 
the  tribes  of  Iludseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  dcilic*.  Asaf 
and  Naila,  were  mlorefl  by  tho  tribe  of  Koreish.  tho  one 
under  tho  form  of  a man,  and  the  other  un<lcr  that  ofn 
woman.  Five  more  are  noticed,  which  were  worslripj>ctl 
under  various  human  and  animal  shape*.  Ivcsidcs  a number 
of  inferior  idol*,  belonging  to  particular  families.  .Among 
the  tribe  of  Tcmim,  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  the  Persian  fire- 
wor.diip  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  gob- 
lins ami  fairie*.  some  of  a terrific,  some  of  a mild  and  placid 
character,  was  early  associated  with  the  lonclines*  of  the 
deserts.  Fortune-telling,  necromancy,  astrologj',  ami  soiTcry, 
were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  Iioginnine 
of  the  seventh  century.  A few  small  province*  in  the  north 
had,  like  the  neighbouring  countiie*  of  .Syria,  Palestine, 
and  F.gypt,  iMVoine  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  while 
those  iKinlering  on  the  Euphrates  acknowletlgcd  Persian 
supremacy,  and  an  /Ethiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily  in 
the  south.  Tho  great  mass  of  the  coiinJry  rcmair>e<l  tree, 
and  probably  even  ignorant  of  these  slight  encroachment* 
of  foreign  dominion.  The  Arabs,  long  celebrate*!  for  their 
valiant  and  intrepid  character,  had  never  yet  l>cen  united 
by  a common  tic  into  one  mas*.  Their  wandering  tribes, 
without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scatten-d  oxer  a xost  ex- 
tent of  land,  ami  often  engaged  in  transitor)’  fend*  nmong 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independence. 
Tho  union  of  thc.se  tribes  into  a nation,  and  tlie  great- 
ness of  that  nation  us  a link  in  the  chain  of  historical 
events,  dates  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Islam  by  Abu’l- 
Knsem  Mohammod.  The  noble  inspiration,  the  finn  lielicf 
in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  religion,  ond  tho 
mlrepid  courage  which  animolexl  the  prophet  and  hi*  suc- 
cessors. the  natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  towanls  xvar 
and  perilous  undertakings,  the  weakness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring governments,  and  the  precept  of  tho  Koran,  which 
enjoined  the  propagation  of  the  Islam,  and  war  against  the 
imbelieven  as  a religious  duty,->-sprc^  witliiD  a century 
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the  dnminimi.  tl)c  fAith,  and  even  tho  lan^ninsc  of  iho  Araha, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
8<;a  and  the  African  Deserts  to  France,  the  Mediterranean, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Mohammed  was  bom  in  tho  tribe  of  Korciab,  at  Mecca, 
according  to  Home  on  the  lOth  of  November,  570,  according 
to  others  on  the  2lst  of  April,  571.  P.c.  In  his  twentieth 
year  ho  took  part  in  an  exp^ition  against  predatory  hordes 
which  then  molested  tho  pilifrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
Five  years  later  he  visited  the  fair  of  Damascus  as  tho  agent 
of  Khadya,  a rich  widow,  whom  ho  subsequently  married. 
In  the  furtieth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  610)  came  the  Leilat- 
al-Kadr,  i. e.  ‘the  Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,' 
in  which,  the  Mohammedans  believe,  the  angel  Gabriel 
called  him  to  become  the  prophet  of  God.  Khadija  his 
wife,  his  cousin  Ali  ben  Abi  Talcb,  and  his  father-in-law 
Abu-bekr,  were  the  first  who  acknowletlged  hts  divine  mis- 
sion. Twelve  years  bad  elapseil,  when  a revolt  at  Mecca 
thn'atened  the  life  of  Mohammed.  The  day  of  his  flight  to 
Yatreb  (since  called  Medina  or  Medinnt-nl-nabi.  f.  #.  * The 
Town  of  the  Prophet'),  the  16th  of  July,  622,  hn»  become 
the  mra  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their  yean. 
With  it  commenced  a war  against  the  opposers  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered,  when  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  joined  in  tho  profession,  tnat  ‘ Tl»ere  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle,'  the  prophet  com* 
Tuanded  to  spread  the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite 
into  one  community,  by  conquest  or  by  faith,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Mohommed  died  at  Medina,  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  [See  Mohammed.] 
The  Byzantir>e  empire  had  just  then  been  engage<l  in  a 
long  conflict  with  Persia.  Tho  despotism  of  its  rulers,  fre- 

Sjuent  though  inefficient  revolutions,  and  constant  efibrts 
or  tho  repression  of  foreign  enemies,  the  low  state  of  tlie 
finances,  notwithstanding  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
discord  of  contending  r^igious  sects,  had  exhausted  its 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower : the 
superannuated  doctrine  of  Zoroa.ster  could  no  longer  ani- 
mate its  followers  in  the  contest  against  a religion  defended 
and  propagated  by  a new  nation  with  all  the  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  youm.  This  weakened  state  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal neighbouring  empires  favoured  tho  quick  progress  of 
tlte  Arabian  conqueste.  Whoever  adopted  tho  Moham- 
medan faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
tolerated,  but  require<l  to  pay  a tribute : death  awaited  the 
followers  of  other  religions.  The  supreme  pontificate  and 
worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person  of  Mohammed's 
successurb,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  individually 
weak ; but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire 
w ere  supported  hy  a religious  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply 
in  (he  mind  of  tho  nation. 

The  history  of  tho  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu- 
Bokr,  the  valiant  Kbale<l  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia ; in  that  of  Omar  the  victories  of  Amru  Ixsn 
As  added  Egypt  to  tho  Arabian  empire ; after  a siege  of 
fourteen  numtlis,  Alexandria  was  taken;  Memphis  fell,  and 
Amru  laid  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  foundation 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  tne  other  states 
along  the  coast  of  the  Medi(erranean:  congenial  babita  united 
the  Berber  hordes  of  Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian 
Desert.  Tho  rictories  won  hy  Saad  ben  Abi-Wakkas  m*er 
the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia(635),  Jalula(637),  Holwan 
and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  tho  fall  of  the  Persian  throne. 
Under  Osman,  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  plundered  (648): 
AUlaUah  ben  Aroer  conquerefl  Khorasan.  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali  l>en  Abi-Taleb  was  spent 
in  the  quelling  of  internal  commotions,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  caliph  by  tho  hand  of  the  fanatio  Ab<lornih- 
man  ben  Mo^ara,  and  the  accession  of  tlm  Ommaiadcs  to 
the  culiphat. 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Omroaiade  caliphs,  removed  the 
roKidcnce  of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
Ihmpscus.  In  his  reign  Okl>a  ben  Nafi  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Kojrwan  (675),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tanger  and 
the  Atlantic.  Okba  was  murdered  when  he  was  preparing 
to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  confM?quence  of  which  many  of 
the  provinces  conquered  in  these  rlistent  regions  were  lost 
again;  but  after  a few  years  (688),  tho  eiuirc  norlhern 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (705-715), 
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the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained  ils  widest  extent. 
Julianus,  the  go\'crnor  of  Ceute.  incensed,  it  Is  snid,  against 
his  sovereign,  king  Roderic  of  Spain,  who  had  dUgnred  his 
daughter,  surrentleretl  Algeziras  (Jczirat-al-Khadra,  ‘the 
Green  Island,')  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tarik  ben  Zind. 
who.  at  the  command  of  tho  African  governor  Musa  ben 
Nosair,  landed  at  tho  promontory  which  still  bears  his 
nnroo(Gibraltar,  corrupted  from  Jcbel  Tarik,  the  mountain  of 
Tarik),  vanquished  Roderic  in  the  battle  of  Xerez  do  la 
Frontera  (19  July.  71 1),  and  in  a short  time  subjected  tho 
greater  part  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the 
Mohammedan  power.  In  tho  East,  Kotciba  ben  Moslem, 
the  govomor  of  Khorasan,  took  possession  of  Mawaralnalir, 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowarezm ; ami  Mohammed  ben 
Knsem-al-Thakefi  mode  conquests  in  tho  northern  parts  of 
India,  Under  Soloiman  (715-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinoplo  besieged ; and  in 
the  reign  of  Omar  lien  Abcl-al-Aziz  (71 7-720)  the  countries 
of  Joijan  and  Taharisten  were  added  to  the  empire.  But 
the  want  of  eneigy  of  tho  latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his 
successor.  Yezid  U.  (720-724),  and  the  avarice  of  lIcKham 
(724-743),  roused  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  interior, 
and  encouraged  the  revolutionarv'  attempts  of  other  aspi- 
rants to  the  calipliat.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hesham  that 
the  arms  of  the  Musulmans  experienced  their  first  signal 
defeat ; the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  Abdurrahman 
ben  Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct.  732),  checked  for  ever 
the  farther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe:  the  river  Aude,  in  Languedoc,  became  the  frontier 
of  their  dominion. 

When,  in  the  year  749,  the  family  of  Abbas  came  to  the 
command  o^cr  the  Faithful,  all  tho  surviving  Ommaiades 
were  cruelly  |>erKccutu<l : Abdorrahman  ben  Moawiya  only 
escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Om- 
raaiadc  caliphat  of  Conlova  (756). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  tbeir  residence  at  Bagdad, 
but  few  additions  were  made  to  tho  Mohammedan  empire  . 
the  islands  of  Crete.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  became 
subject  to  the  Arabs  ofSpainand  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Abbas  generally  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts  and  literature,  na 
their  predecessors  had  done  hy  their  warlike  achievements. 
The  names  of  Mansur,  Hanin-al-Rashid,  and  Mamun,  are 
for  ever  entitle<l  tu  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters, and  their  reigns  form  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  lifoham- 
medan  power.  But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their 
fondness  for  a quiet  and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  from  the  affairs  of  government ; in- 
ternal disturbances  soon  became  frequent : the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly  diminished,  at  first 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abdorrahman,  by 
establishing  an  independent  Ommaiado  dominion  in  Spain, 
had  set  an  example  which  tho  prefects  of  other  countries 
soon  foUowo<l.  Tne  caliphs  wore  obliged  to  assemble  a life- 
guard of  Turkish  mercenaries  around  their  throne,  and  sur- 
rendered the  care  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Hmtr*  al  Qmara. 
Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Seljukide  Turks,  the  caliphat  lied  long  sincu 
become  a merely  nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bag- 
dad (1528),  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Abba- 
sides. [Seo  Ahaasidbs.] 

Ihe  history  of  the  several  Mohammedan  states  winch 
arose  out  of  tho  caliphat  from  tho  ninth  century,  does  nut. 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  tho  history  of  the  Arabs ; wo  shall, 
however,  here  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  dynasties. 

I.  In  Spain.  Ihe  OmmaicuUt  reigned  till  1038.  Among 
tho  small  principalities  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  of 
Granada  maintained  itself  till  1492. 

II.  In  Africa,  1.  in  Egypt,  Ahme<1  ben  Tulun  established 
in  66S  an  independent  dominion,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  the  Tulunidef,  till  905,  when 
Egy  pt  returned  to  ils  allegiance  to  the  caliphat.  From 
935-969,  the  Ikthids  or  Akthids,  the  family  of  Abu  Bekr 
Mohammed,  a descendant  of  tho  antient  kings  of  Ferghana, 
ruleil  over  Egypt.  They  were  in  969  followed  by  tho/'lite- 
midet,  or  Moezzideg,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed : their  dominion  lasted 
for  two  centuries,  and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Kair- 
wan.  In  1171,  the  Fatemidcs  were  sucree<!e<l  by  the 
AyitNdfi  dynasty,  which  was  in  1250  followed  by  tho  domi- 
nion (»f  tho  Bahnride  Mamluks,  In  151 7,  Egypt  became  a 
Turkish  provinco. 
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2.  In  Kairwan,  Ibrahim  ben  Agiab  declared  him«e’.f  m- 
dependenl  m the  reiKn  of  Hurun-al-Ras.hid  (805);  the 
duininiun  of  hi»  family,  the  AfflaOiJeSt  in  the  territory  of 
Um!  antient  Carthaghiiaua,  ooutiuued  till  thu  begiuniug  of 
tUu  tenth  century. 

In  Fei,  Edris,  a iU*nremlnnt  of  Fatima,  foundcxl  an 
indepondent  kingdom  (78H),  which  remamed  in  the  hands 
of  his  family,  the  Edri^itiei,  till  085,  when  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  tlie  FateinidiM. 

4.  The  descendants  of  Yuwuf  Belkin  ben  Zeiri, 

goTorned  over  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  country,  from  ‘578 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

5.  In  Marorco,  Alxlallah  founded  about  105G  the  religious 
sect  und  thodominion  of  the  Mombettt  which  soon  e.xtended 
itself  a«  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  subseiiuently 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Oinroaiades  in  Spain.  (See  Aluo- 
RAVtuxa.) 

III.  In  yVsia,  1.  in  Khurasan.  Taber  had  olreotly  under 
Maiuun,  in  819,  declared  himself  indtpenilenL  Jlis  suc- 
cessors, the  were  wsm  obliged  (873)  to  yield  the 

iknninii»n  over  the  adjoining  Persian  provinces  to  the  Sojfu- 
riiL's,  descendants  of  V'arub  ben  Leith. 

2.  The  ^amanidri,  who  preJcndeil  to  be  of  the  race  of  the 
antient  kings  of  Persia,  established  a )x)wcrful  dynasty  in 
Khunisan  and  Mawuralnahr,  which  rcigiie<l  fr^m  898  till 
999,  ttdien  it  was  overthrown  by  Uio  Gasnevitea. 

3.  Na-*ire<ldin  SoUuktepin  tbundeil  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ga/mf-vita*  in  the  eastern  l>art  of  Persia,  which  rule<l  at 
Gasnu  from  97G  till  1IS2;  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Gaurid^,  and  these,  in  1208,  to  the  sultans  of  Khuwurczm. 

4.  Tlio  Dilemil^  dominion  originated  early  in  the  ninth 
oenlury,  among  the  emigrant  dest'cndanU  and  followers 
of  the  caliph  All.  wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hilly  |>nrU  of 
the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Miizenderan.  It  continued 
from  927  till  1029,  when  the  Gasnevitea  took  itosAcasion  of 
the  Dountrr. 

i.  Tho  huid^i  (properly  Battaihides)  nded  in  Persia,  and 
hod  their  residence  at  Shiraz;  they  were  in  932  rwognueii 
by  the  caliphs.  They  kept  the  title  and  power  of  Kmir-al- 
Omara  till  their  dominion  was  overthrown  by  the  Seljuks  in 
105G. 

fi.  An  dynasty  arose  at  Kasbin  in  Persia  since 

I09(b  and  Instc<l  till  the  l^atar  invasion  in  1256.  They  are 
only  a ramillcation  of  the  religious  sect  of  tlie  Ismaebans, 
wliich.  under  diffenmt  names  (vIZm  Batenians.  Karmates, 
Futcinides,  Drii/es,  Nusairis.  &c.),  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Moliatnmodtsm. 

7.  The  Hamadnnides,  in  Syria,  ruled  over  Mosul  from 
929  till  978;  and  tbeir  successors  the  Merdasidos  over 
Alcpm  till  1086. 

8.  The  Amixfins  were  a fanatic  sect  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
who  gained  great  importance  at  the  time  of  the  CniAades; 
the  present  Itruzcs  are  believed  to  be  their  deAcendanls. 

9.  The  Sfdjnkide  Ttrrkf,  under  Tt>grul  Beg,  occupiod 
Bagtlad  in  1055;  their  dominion  over  Aleppo  lasted  till 
H54;  over  Kerman  till  1187;  over  Iran  till  1195;  and 
over  Iconium  till  1308.  Independent  of  them,  a dynasty  of 
AtalH'ks  had  since  1127  established  itself  in  the  country 
cast  of  the  Ca.spian  Sea. 

Since  tho  time  when  the  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiya 
chose  Damascus  for  his  residence,  and  still  more  when  tfie 
Abbanides  removed  the  seat  of  the  porernmont  to  Bagdad, 
the  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into  its  former  insignificance ; 
it  Ijccanie  a mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  and 
was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious  details 
about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  divi- 
sions. that  of  Yemen,  from  the  time  of  Mohamme<i  lill  near 
tho  (dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johann- 
sen\s  Iti*ton'a  Jematitr.  Except  the  monotonous  enumera- 
tion ol  tho  annual  prtx-cssion  of  pilgrims  to  the  nacred  city, 
the  mutual  conflicts  ammig  tho  B*-duin  chiefs,  and  of  late 
the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  power  in  the  Neid,  the  n'cent 
history  of  Arabia  generally  olTors  little  of  sulficicnl  interest 
to  fix  the  atieulion  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Mauritania,  and 
Suain,  the  trade  r,f  tho  Arabs  becomo  of  great  importance. 
The  Islam  Tuvouretl  the  c*tabli»hmcnt  of  emporia,  and  the 
wide  dominion  of  one  ndigwn  and  one  language  rendered 
travels  and  nieri.‘anlilc  transactions  easy.  Tlio  luxury  of 
the  court  of  Bagdiiil,  and  the  magnificenVo  of  the  Abba^ido 
cuIipliHl,  caused  frci|uent  travels  of  lucrchauts  into  In.lia. 
bince  tho  niiilli  century  of  our  irra,  Arabs  l>cgan  to  settle 
iu  various  oarts  of  India;  several  ln>lian  princes  embraced 


the  Mohammedan  faith.  Soon  the  Arabs  penetrated  to  the 
Indian  islands,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  even 
to  China.  Arabian  caravans  procoedul  over  luml  as  far  as 
Tarlary  and  Siberia  in  thu  uorlh ; In  Africa  they  came  to 
the  Niger,  where,  siucu  the  tentli  centurv,  the  Molmm- 
medau  states  of  Ghana,  Waiigara,  Tukrur,  Kuku,  and  after- 
wards those  of  Sennoar,  Darfur,  Burnu,  Tuiuhuetu,  and 
Melli,  were  founded,  (iln  the  coasts  of  Africa  they  came 
through  the  Straite  of  Bab-el-Muudcb  to  Zau^ebar,  e.stu- 
bUahed  the  harbours  of  Makdashua,  MoUnde,  Sotala,  Kidu, 
and  Mozambique,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  is  even 
probable  that  Lusitanian  Arabs  were,  iu  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, tho  first  discovcroia  of  Auierica.  (See  ei 

Ertraitt  Hes  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  Ju  Bui,  vol.  ri.  p.  25 ; 
Kosegarten,Diss>?r/.  de  Mohammede Ebn  2?a/uta,  Jena,  1818, 
4to. ; Kusmussen,  Ei*ai  tur  le  Cummerce  et  les  Relations 
<U»  Arabes  el  des  Versam  arte  la  Ras-ne  et  la  Scandtruivie 
dans  le  moyen  Cif(e,  in  the  Journal  A*iatique,  voU.  v.  ami  vi,, 
Paris,  1821,  1825,  Svo.) 

Arabian  Language. — The  Arabic  forms,  with  tho  /Ethio- 
pic,  tho  southern  raimficalion  of  tho  great  stock  of  languages 
oommonly,  though  improperly,  called  tho  Semitic ; the  other 
two  principal  branches  aro,  1.  tbo  Aramaic  braneb,  indi- 
genous in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  c«>iuprising 
the  Syriao  and  Clmldee  languages ; ami  2.  the  Hebn‘w,  unce 
tho  lairguagc  of  Palestiuo  and  Plxnnicia.  These  dialects 
have  llouri'»hed  at  different  epochs.  (Jf  tho  Hebrew,  wo 
possess  tho  earliest  written  documents.  About  tlw  time 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a living  language,  the  Cliuldee  make« 
its  appearance.  Wliatcver  wc  possesa  in  Syriac  is  of  a still 
more  recent  date.  The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language 
does  nut  roach  far  back  beyond  the  ago  of  Mohammed.  At 
)>resont  most  of  those  Semitic  languages  aro  oxtinct,  or 
survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  has  out- 
lived all  its  sister-tongues,  and  has  spread  not  only  as  the 
vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Norlliem 
Africa,  but  also  as  the  language  of  religion  throughout 
Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all  ciAintrics  into  which  the 
Molmmroodan  faith  has  l>cen  intrutlured. 

\'urious  dialects  prevailed  among  the  .\rabian  tribes 
previous  to  thu  age  of  Mohuiumcd,  among  which  that  of 
tho  triho  of  Koreish  has,  through  tho  Koran,  boromo  the 
clasfticul  tongue.  Ebn  Khaldun  thinks  that  the  reason 
of  tho  uloganco  and  jiurity  of  the  KorcUhide  dialect  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  seclui^ion  of  that  tril>o  from  iiitcrcoursc  with 
foreigners.  Next  to  Koreish,  tho  neighbouring  tnbcH  of 
Ttiakir,  lludsoil,  Klmzaa,  Kuuana.  Aiuil,  Temim,  and  Ghat- 
fan,  are  by  native  writers  distinguinhod  for  tho  corrertni'i*aof 
their  language  ; loss  so  the  Yemeneso  Arabs,  and  Iho  tribes 
of  Koliift,  Lakhm,  Jo<Uiani.  Glioasan,  lyyad,  and  Kodhna. 
Niebuhr  obsurves  that  thu  Arabio  is  at  present  spoken  with 
tho  greatest  purity  in  tho  district  of  Sahan.  The  Arabic 
language  is  rich,  not  only  in  wonls  (csjiecially  in  such  as 
refer  to  natural  objects  and  to  the  life  ol  a nomadic  jK*oph»), 
but  also  in  grammatical  intlectiuns,  particularly  in  the  verb, 
whore  certoin  gimeral  loMifleations  of  tho  meaning  arc 
brierty  and  energetically  expressed  by  slight  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  rooLs.  The  purity  nnd  cojdousness  of  ihetr 
language  had  among  tho  Arabs  lung  boon  an  object  cf 
national  pride.  When,  after  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, its  genuine  correctness  seemed  to  become 
endangered  through  the  frcipinit  and  unavoidable  inter- 
course with  strangers,  grammarians  arose,  to  fix  its  nilw 
and  siHnire  it  from  corruption.  Abul-Aswad  al-Duli  is 
mentioned  as  tho  first  author  on  Arabic  grammar:  he 
fiourislied  under  the  caliph  Alt  ben  Abi  Taleb.  Among 
the  Bvibscquenl  Arabian  grammarians,  Sibawaih.  Ebn 
Malek,  Zamakhsbari,  Ebn  llesham,  Ebn  Dorrid,  Motar- 
rezi.  Tebrizi,  Bcidhawi,  &r.,  dt^cne  to  W distinguished. 
Khalil  ben  Ahmed  al-Furah*di,  of  Basra,  who  livcil  during 
the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  rcfluc«!  the  prosody  and 
molrics  of  the  Arabic  poets  into  a system.  Abu  Na*.r 
Ismnul  ben  Ilammad  abJauhnri  (a.d.  1000,  or,  according 
toothers,  1009)  compiled  a dictionary  of  the  pure  Arabic 
language,  containing  about  40,000  wonls,  and  entitled  Ah 
i.  0.,  Mho  Purity  (of  language):’  this  work  U still 
of  great  value  in  oriental  philol«'gy  on  accmuit  of  the 
numerous  quotations  from  antient  puoms  which  are  adduce*! 
in  illustration.  Al-Darir  and  Al-Siglmni,  two  other  lexico- 
piaphiTM  flourished,  the  one  in  the  eleventh  aii*l  the  other 
in  llie  thirteenth  century,  la  the  fuurteeiUh,  Mohammed 
lien  Yucub  al-KiniZiiba*li  (a.M.  817,  a.!>.  1414)  cuuipileil 
an  immciitc  Arabic  thesaurus,  entitled  A/- X,uw/,  i.c., ‘the 
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llliiTninator,*  of  which  the  author  himself  prepared  an 
ahrid^^iuont  under  tlio  title  of  Al-Ku>mu,  or  *tho  Ocean 
the  latter  work  eoutains  about  60,000  words,  and  is  iho 
original  Arabic  dictionur)'  that  wo  possess  j nn  accurate 
edition  of  it  was  publishml  at  Calcutta  in  1817;  a Turkish 
translation  appeared  at  Scutari,  in  throe  volumes,  folio, 
1815-1817. 

Tlio  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 
into  Arabia  is  not  k^:own.  Arabian  authors  sp<.>ak  uf  an 
alphul>ct  used  by  the  antient  Hiniyuridcs,  which  they  call 
j4(-M'*sftad:  this  alphabet  is  uow  lost.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Mines  tie  F(}rient  may  be  found  a copy  of  a few 
UQihviphcrcd  inscriptions  discovered  by  SecUen,  botw'uen 
Dotfar  und  Mankat,  itvar  Jerim,  in  Yemen,  whieli  he  sup- 
)>obcd  to  be  ill  the  Mt^snad  character.  Tlie  n<rt-them  Arabs 
do  not  appear  to  have  bud  any  alphabet  till  a sliort  time 
before  MuhamtuiMl:  Morar  ben  Morruh  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced an  alphabet  which  was  fouiuWd  on  the  Syriac  K-strau- 
jfelo  ciiaracter.  lu  it  the  Koran  was  written,  originally 
without  diacritical  points  and  vowels,  which  were,  however, 
added  before  the  end  of  the  first  contur)'  after  the  Hogira, 
Tliis  ciiaracter,  which  was  called  the  Cufic,  in  allusion  to  the 
copyUu  that  jived  at  Cufa,  remained  long  in  use  ou  coins 
and  insciiptions:  for  common  purposes  a current  hand- 
wi'iling,  known  under  the  name  of  AVsA/m',  was  iutroduced 
by  Ebn  Mukla,  in  the  tenth  centur}'.  TtiU  ia  the  character 
still  in  use:  tho  Persian  TatUik  and  the  African 
cUuracter  are  modifications  of  it. 

To  European  students  wlto  wish  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  the  following  works  dcM^rve  to  bo 
rocommeaded:  — Silvcstre  do  Sai’v’b  Grammaire  Arabe,  tld 
edit.,  Paris.  1832,  2vok.,  8vo. ; EwuhVs  Ununmatica  Cri’ 
tica  lAngiue  Arabics,  Letpiig,  1831-1833,  2 vels.,  Svo.j 
Rosenmiiiier's  ImtUationes  ail  Funditmenta  LingutC  Ara- 
hictr,  I.eiptig,  1818,  -llo,;  S.  do  Sac)’s  Chresiomathie 
Arabe^  2d  edit.,  Paris,  1826-18.10,  4 vols.,  8vo. ; Koso- 
uarlea's  Chrostomathia  Antbica,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ; 
Golius’  Le^cioiH  Ambicty-lAitinum,  Luyduni  Batav.,  1656, 
fidio ; Wilmet's  Ld>xicon  Lingua  druAiVrp  ik  C<Jranwn^  «5«c., 
Rutlenlam,  l784,4to.;  Freytag's  Lt\ucrm  AruUc<jhLnlinum, 
lliille,  1810,  se<iq.,  4to.  (not  yet  txunpleted.) 

The  molorn-vimocular  Arabic  dues  not  materially  differ 
from  the  classical  language  of  the  Korun,  which  has  become 
tho  mode)  aud  standard  of  oorreotness  fur  all  Aral>ic  writers; 
but  in  the  grammatical  forms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a 
change  similar  to  that  wliich  w e perceive  in  oilier  languages, 
the  history  of  which  we  can  truce  with  accuracy.  Many 
tenuinatious  iu  the  intlectiuus  of  tho  verb  and  nnuu  have 
disappeared,  and  their  want  is  supplied  by  auxiliary  words. 
The  prunuaciatiun  is  said  to  vary  tnmsiderahly  in  different 
countries:  that  ofYeraen  is  esttK-uied  the  purest.  Among  the 
fframmars  which  have  appeared  uf  the  modern  Arabic,  that  of 
Lttussin  de  Perceval  (Piuis,  1823.  4lo.)  is  considered  the  best. 

Artdiic  Literature. — It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  those 
whu  study  oriental  literature,  that  the  Arabs  do  not  possess 
liny  authentic  literary  relics  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  of 
our  mra,  and  that  tiie  |>ocm8  called  M<jallakai  all  belong  to 
that  or  the  Iteginning  uf  the  next  centuiy.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, tw  disputed  tliut,  at  the  lime  when  they  were  com- 
poMnl,  the  language  and  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  hud  already 
attained  a high  ck'grcc  of  cultivation ; the  language  appears 
in  them  with  perfect  grammatical  regularity,  aud  subject 
tu  all  llic  rules  of  a fixed  system  of  proS<xly. 

Tho  life  of  a nation  sc>cluded  by  the  ualure  of  its  country 
from  tho  introduction  of  foreign  refinement,  and  couqieUe^ 
bv  its  occupations  of  hunters  and  herdsmen  tu  live  iu  small 
clans  spread  over  a wide  extent  of  country,  amidst  the  awful 
solitude  of  deserts,  the  terrors  of  which,  while  tempting  llio 
spirit  of  the  bazanlous  to  dangerous  enterprise,  seem  to 
endear  the  security  of  a sociable  home,  and  to  tie  closer  the 
bonds  of  fellowship,  appears  of  iUelf  rich  in  poetic  elements; 
and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  Lracu  back  the  character 
of  the  Arabs,  we  find  the  love  of  potdry  one  of  its  essential 
features.  The  appearance  of  a poet  iu  a family  was  hailed 
with  cougratulaliuns  by  the  nctghlx>uring  tribes,  and  wo 
hear  of  assemUUes  annuallv  held  at  Okadh,  in  Yemen, 
where  poets  from  all  parts  ox  Arabia  cunteiideil  for  a prize 
by  reciting  their  compositions : the  poems  of  iho  successful 
compoiitors  were,  it  is  said,  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
hung  up  on  the  Caaba,  whence  they  were  rtunicd  moullakat, 
I.U.,  * the  suspended.'  Seven  uf  these  poems,  those  uf  Auiru 
ben  KoUhum,  Amrulkcix,  Aulara,  Tarafa,  Lebid,  Haretb, 
and  Zohair,  have  been  preserved  to  us ; and  the  careful  man- 


ner in  which  they  bavo  licen  commented  upon  by  nritivo 
grammarians  (Zuzeni,  Nahas,  &c.)  attests  tiie  importance 
that  was  attached  to  them  by  the  Arabs  in  subsequent  ages. 
The  p.iora  of  Shanfara,  that  of  A>ha,  and  that  of  Ni»lK*ga 
Dhobyani,  arc  in  some  manu.scripU  appended  tu  the  Moiilla- 
kat.  More  comprehensive  rullections  uf  uiitiunt  poems  arc 
the  Diwan  of  the  Hudseilklos,  tlie  Hamusa  of  Abu  Tem- 
mam  (about  a.d.  630)  explained  by  the  schulia.sts  Tebrizt 
and  Mcriuki,  and  the  small  Hamasa  of  Uukhturi  (A.n.  8!>C). 
A Diwan  of  Ilatim  Tn'i  and  of  Tuabbata-Sharran,  Ix'sides  a 
single  poem  ofCaab  ben  Zohair,  arc  handed  down  se(taraiely. 

Mohammoil  recommended  learning  and  ixwtr)',  and  the 
admired  and  often  truly  sublime  dictiuiiof  the  Koran  attests 
that  he  himself  was  no  stranger  to  the  powers  of  p.iutic  lan- 
guage. Yet  during  tho  first  century  after  his  death,  in  the 
reign  of  the  warlike  Ommaiades,  the  voice  uf  jnietry  was 
silenced  or  not  heard  in  the  noi.se  niid  tumult  of  war.  ‘But,' 
says  Abulfanii  (///*/.  Dyu.,  p.  216),  ‘when  Allah  callwl  tho 
family  of  IIa,snem  (J.e.  the  Abbasides)  to  tho  guvernuient, 
aud  surrendered  to  (hem  the  command,  tho  hearts  returned 
from  their  induletire,  the  minds  awoke  from  their  torjKir.' 
Among  tho  writers  who  flourished  under  the  earlier  Abba- 
side  caliphs,  Asmai  dcsones  to  bu  dintiuguished:  to  him  is 
o-scribed  a romance  uf  great  celebrity  in  the  cast,  called 
Antar,  after  the  name  of  its  here : it  exlubits  an  interesting 
picture  uf  the  comliium  of  Arabia  shortlv  previous  tu  tho 
appearance  of  Muhammod,  especially  of  the  life  of  its  wan- 
dering tribes,  of  which  it  gives  as  lively  a reprcseutuliun  as 
the  well-known  Anihian  Si^hta  do  of  the  statu  of  suoicty  in 
tho  Arabian  towns.  The  exact  pericxl  to  which  the  compo- 
sition of  ibis  latter  work  must  be  O’^signcil  is  still  subject  Ui 
discussion.  That  some  of  the  most  laiK'iful  and  enchanting 
talcs  in  the  collection  are  derived  from  an  Indian  sourca 
appears  to  us  undeniable,  although  notiuus  and  images  suited 
to  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  a Muhuimnedati  and  an  iuhabitaut 
of  western  Asia  have  been  carefully  suhatilutod  for  every 
allusion  to  poUtheism  aud  Hiuduo  institutions  that  might 
have  puzzled  Ihu  iiuagitmUo]i  or  shocked  the  good  sense  uf 
a Mussulman  rcailor. 

Among  the  pivls  who  fljurished  during  the  caliphat,  wo 
must  bo  sati.sfiucl  here  to  mention  the  names  uf  Abu'l- Atuhia, 
Diu'l-Rurama,  Forcwlak,  Abu  Temmam,  Bokhturi,  Hama- 
dani,  Hariri,  Motenabbi.  Abu  l-OIa,  Omar  hen  Faredb.  &c. 
Spt'ciincns  of  the  vork«  of  some  uf  them  aill  ho  tuuud  in  tho 
AnlhoinKia  Arabe,  by  Granguret  dc  I..agrai)go  (Paris,  1628) ; 
in  the  collection  published  at  Calcutta,  under  the  title  of 
Hadikat-al-Aj'rah  ; and  in  Carljle's  Sjjecimens  qf  Arabian 
Poetru  (Cambridge,  1736). 

Al-Mansur,  the  secuiid  uf  the  Abbosido  caliphs,  was  the 
first  who  distinguisheil  hitUKulf  through  hiu  zeal  for  literature, 
especially  fur  tlvo  study  of  the  law,  of  atlrunumy.  matlto- 
matics,  a*nd  philosophy.  The  celebralml  Cliristian  physician, 
George  BakhtUbu,  wiUi  his  dh>ciplo  Isa  l>cn  Shahlata,  ami 
tho  Purvian  astronomer  Nubaklit,  lived  at  Al-Maiisur's 
court:  Bukhtishu  seems  to  have  Ur»l  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Arabs  tu  Greek  and  Syriim  literature,  llarun  al-Rushid, 
by  tlie  advice  of  his  acamiplidied  minixtcr  mid  fricud  Y ah)  a 
ben  Khalud,  tho  Bann«!i‘idr,  called  Gabriel  the  son  of 
Bakhtishu  to  his  court,  who  then  lived  at  Nidiabur;  be 
caused  many  Greek  and  Syriac  work.s  tu  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  eslnblishe^l  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  uf 
tho  euipiru.  In  the  reign  of  Mamun  the  literature  uf  the 
Arabs  saw  fu  gulden  ago.  Among  thu  fireigu  scholars  who 
lived  at  his  court,  wv  distinguish  the  Indian  physician  Saleh 
ben  Naliala,  and  tho  Syrian  Yuhva  Urn  Mcsuwaili  (com- 
monly called  Juaunei  Mesuo).  ilie  works  of  ArUtutlo, 
of  Hinpix'rates,  Oaleii,  Dioscuridos,  and  Thouphrastus,  of 
Euclid,  Archiuiedes,  and  Plolemy,  were  translated  partly 
Crom  the  Groek  origiunl.’i,  partly  through  intcrmediati!  S)  riuc 
verdous.  Among  the  traiisUturs  we  find  mentionod  thu 
Sabian  astronomer  Tlmbci  ben  Kurra;  tlio  CluUtian  phy- 
sician Honaiu,  with  his  s.m  Is'hak.  and  his^  grandsoEi 
Hobaish  bun  al-Asam;  Yahya  bon  Balrik,  \auya  lien 
Adda,  Ibrahim  beu  Takwin,  and  others.  At  tlie  command 
of  Mamun,  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  of  Kliouarczm,  wrote 
the  firtt  eWmenUry  treniise  on  .iUgehra,  evidently  drawn  iu 
a great  projKtrtion  frum  Indian  auun^vs.  Mamun  tbunded 
academics  at  Bagdad,  Basra,  Kufa,  and  Bokhara,  and  fur- 
nished scholars  with  tho  nercasary  means  tu  visit  (breign 
ciiuntrics  fur  literary  pur^Mises.  In  his  roign  \ahva  ben 
Abi’l-MaUMir  built  aud  sujHjriiUemled  observutunos  at 
Bagdad  and  Dama*cus.  Boon  after  the  actessi-'n  of  Theo- 
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h.i'l  broki'u  out  between  him  and  Mamun.  in  which  Then* 
wu-t  uusmrccssful.  He  was,  like  his  ontaKonist,  a 
frii’ixl  to  M-ience,  and,  in  order  to  negotiate  a peace,  sent  the 
celebruti'd  scholar  Joannes  Grammaticus  as  ambassador  to 
the  cMurt  of  the  eah]>h.  The  assistance  and  advice  of  this 
ca\  uy  were  uf  great  value  in  the  scientific  undertakings  then 
encouraged  hyXiamun;  and  Joannes  was  so  much  in  fovour 
at  Bagdad,  that  he  would  doubtless  havo  effected  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  courts,  had  not  tho  caliph  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation. 

In  the  subse^ent  times  of  the  caliphat,  the  Emirs  al 
Omara  and  tho  Bawaihido  (Buidc)  sultans  encouraged  lite- 
rature ; in  almost  all  the  dynasties  which  sprung  out  of  the 
caliphat,  there  were  some  sovereigns,  at  least,  who  loved  the 
sriences  and  patronizeil  scholars.  The  dynasty  of  the  i 
Faleinides  ift  Egypt  is  in  this  respect  distinguished.  Ibra-  ' 
him  hen  Aglab,  the  founder  of  the  Aglabide  dynasty,  made 
Kairwan  a seat  of  learning;  and  Zeiri  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  the  town  of  Af»hir,  which  ho  had  founded  in  the 
territory  of  the  present  Algiers. 

In  Spain,  the  Ommaiade  caliphs  followo<l  tho  example  of 
Al-Munsur  and  his  sun-OAsors.  An  exchange  of  learned 
ambassadors  took  place  Itetwocn  Abdorrohman  111.(012-961) 
and  the  German  Emperor  Otto  1.  His  son  Hakem  founded 
the  university  of  Cordova,  and  many  colleges  and  libraries 
in  Spain  ; his  own  libra^  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  600, OUO  volumes.  Herbert  of  Aurillac.whu  afterwards 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cor- 
dova. and  introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  decimal  system 
of  numerical  notation,  for  which  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
indebteil  to  the  Hindoos.  Several  English  M'hulars,  Adclard 
or  Adlielard  of  Bath,  in  the  eleventh,  and  Robert  and 
Daniel  Morley  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  visited  tlic  Arabic 
universities  of  Spain.  It  was  through  Spain,  and  through 
the  Arabic  versions,  that  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen  was 
first  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

Among  the  Arabic  phdoaopbers,  Pooocke  (in  a note  pre- 
fixed to  ,his  edition  of  Ebn  Tofail)  selects  the  following  as 
the  most  distinguished  : Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  al-Farabi 
(died  A.D.  943),  Abu  Ali  al-Hussein  ben  Abdallah  ben  Sina, 
commonly  ralleil  Avicenna  (born  a.o.  990).  Abu  Haiued 
Mohammed  al-Gazali  (d.  a.d.  1111),  Abu  Bvkr  Mohammed 
ben  Yahya  hen  Baja,  commonly  culled  Avcnpace  (d.  a.d. 
1129  or  11.19),  Abu'l-Walid  Mishammed  ben  Ahmed  ben 
Mohammed  ben  Rosbd,  commcmly  called  Averroes  (d.  a.d. 
U98),  and  Abu'l-Kasem  al-Jonaid  (d.  a.d.  910). 

Some  of  the  mewt  celebrated  Arabic  writers  on  malhc- 
matics  and  astronomy  are  the  Sabian  Thabct  bon  Kurra, 
the  Christian  Is'hak  ben  Honain,  Mohammed  ben  Musa, 
Jaber  ben  Afla,  Behaeddin  of  Amol,  Mohammed  ben  .Taber 
al-Battani,  Al-Fergani,  Ibn  Yunis,  Abu'l-Hasaan  Kuahyar, 
Ulugh'Beg,  &c. 

The  literature  of  tho  Arabs  is  particularly  important  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  valuable  historical  works : of 
most  of  the  following  authors  in  this  department,  the  reailer 
will  find  some  account  by  turning  to  their  respective  articles. 
The  earliest  historicol  writer  of  tho  Arabs,  of  whom  we  havo 
any  knowledge,  was  Hesham  bon  Moharome<l  ben  Shoaib 
al-Kholebi  (d.  a.d.  826).  In  the  same  century  liveil  Dm 
Koteiba,  Abu  Obeida,  Mohammed  ben  Omar  al-Wakcdi, 
Abu'l-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Bcladsori,  and  Asraki.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  history  became  a 
favourite  study  of  the  learned  Arabians.  Masudi,  Tabari, 
Hamza  of  Isfahan,  and  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Eutychius,  also  called  Said  l>en  Batrik.  were  among  the 
earliest  authors  of  works  on  universal  history.  They  were 
fdlowed  bv  Abulfaraj.  Geor^  Elmakin,  Ibn  al-Araid,  Ibn 
al- Athir,  Mohammed  Heroavi,  Abulfeda,  Nuweiri,  Jelaleddin 
Soyuti.  Ibn  Shohna.  Abu'l-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Dimeshki,  &c.  I 
Abu'l-Kasem  Khalef  ben  Abdalmalek  ben  Baskwal  of  Cor- 
dova (d.  1139),  Temirai,  Ibn  Khalib,  Ibn  Alabar,  Ahmed 
oen  Yahya  al-Dhobi,  and  Shchabeddin  Ahmed  al-Mukri 
(or  al-Mukari)  wrote  chronicles  of  the  Arabian  dominion  in 
Spain  ; Kotbeddin  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Abu'l-Hassan  Bekri 
In  tho  eighteenth  century,  composed  histories  of  Mecca ; 
Omar  ben  Ahmed  Kemaleddin  (d.  1261)  wrote  a chronicle 
of  Aleppo;  Ibn  Khallican,  Ibn  Abi  Oscihia,  Dsahebi.  and 
others,  compiled  biographical  dictionaries;  Makrizi.  Abdal- 
latif,  Shehabeddin  ben  Abi  Hijia,  Marai  ben  Yussuf  al- 
Hanbali,  Jemaleddin  Yussuf  ben  Tagri  Bardi,  and  Mo- 
hammed l>en  al-Moti,  wrote  special  works  on  the  history  of 
Egypt;  Behaeddin  and  Eroad^din  wrote  biographies  of  the 
Bultau  Soladin ; Ibn  Arabsbah  described  life  of  l^mui ; 


Ibn  Khaldun,  besides  various  other  works  of  high  interehr, 
wrote  a bistory  of  the  Berbers ; Haji  Khalfa  coraposerl  a 
bibliographic  work  on  the  history  of  literature  among  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

Damiri,  Ibn  Beilar,  and  Kazwini,  left  books  on  natural 
history ; the  latter  is  also  the  author  of  a work  on  geography. 
Peculiar  to  the  Arabic  geographers  is  the  division  of  tho 
earth  (the  northern  heraispliero)  into  seven  climates,  or  as 
many  zones,  which  are  countod  fnxn  the  equator  towards  tho 
north  polo,  and  ore  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  duration 
of  daylight  at  tho  summer  solstice.  Among  the  Arabic  wTiters 
on  geography  we  must  notice  Ibn  Kliordadbeh,  Istakhri, 
Abu  Is'hak  ol-Faresi  and  Ibn  Haukal,wbo  fiourished  in  the 
tenth  century ; tlie  Shcrif  Edrisi  (often  called  GeogruphuM 
Nubimn*),  who  lived  in  the  twelftli  century  in  Sicily  under 
Roger  I.:  Chnar  Ibn-al-Wardi ; Yakut!  (d.  1249),  and  Al- 
Osyuti.  More  information  than  from  the  professedly  geogra- 
phical works  of  some  of  these  writers,  may  perhaps  still  be 
obtained  from  the  accounts  given  by  Arabic  travellers  of  the 
i c.ountries  which  they  had  visited.  Al-Hassan  ben  Mohammed 
al-Wassan  al-Fasi,  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  Leo  Africanus,  travelled  through  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
Ibn  Waheb  and  Abu  Zeid  al-Hassan  visited  India  and 
China  in  the  ninth  century;  Selam  al-Tarioman  visitiM] 
central  Asia  during  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Wathek  ; Abd- 
al-Rizzak  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  ambassador 
from  Persia  to  India;  Mohammed  Ibn  Batula  wandered  in 
the  fourteenth  century  through  the  interior  of  Africa,  India, 
Java,  China,  Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  &c. 

A history  of  Arabic  literature  is  still  wanted.  A good 
account  of  the  works  printed  in  Arabic  till  the  year  1811 
may  be  found  in  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arahira.  Those 
who  want  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature must  consult  the  Notices  et  Extraitt  de$  MSS.  de 
la  Bibliotheque  du  Hot.  the  BibUolhera  Arabica  Etcuria- 
lensitt  of  Casiri,  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalii  of  Assemanl.  the 
Chretlomaihe  Arabe  and  other  works  publiahed  by  DeSacy. 
Mceller's  Caialogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at  Gotha,  Uri's  and 
NicoU's  catalogues  of  tho  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the 
Mine*  de  COrietit,  tho  Btbliothetiue  OrientaU  of  D'Her- 
helot,  &c. 

ARABIAN  GULF.  [SeeRxoSxA.T 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  [See  Arabia,  p.  219.] 

ARA'BII  were,  according  to  St.  Augustin  (Hicres.  c.  83), 
a sect  of  Christians  in  Arabia,  who  believed  the  human  soul 
to  be  mortal,  and  that  it  is  dissolved  by  death  together 
with  the  body,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  ru:iurToction. 
Mosheim  (in  Commentariit  de  Rebus  Chriftiaunrum  uutr 
Constaniinum  Magnum^  od.  1753,  p.  718,  si^q.)  thinks,  that 
the  materialism  of  Epicurus  had  some  influence  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  sect : but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  those  days  of  the  materialitv  of  the  human  soul 
occasioned  their  heretical  inferences,  “fhe  Arabii  were  con- 
ftited  and  converted  by  Origen  in  a synod  held  in  Arabia, 
A.D.  246  (Mansi.  CoUectio  (7onri'/ior«o»,  L i.  p.  789). 

ARABLE  LAND,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  ardre 
* to  plough,'  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated hy  means  of  the  plough. 

Land  in  general  is  divided  into  arable,  grass  land,  wood 
land,  common  pasture,  and  waste.  The  first  of  these  is  by 
! far  the  most  important  in  agriculture.  In  this  article  we 
shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  on  which  arc  founded 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivating  arable  land,  bv 
which  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  is  greatly  increased, 
and  many  pnxluctions  are  obtained  in  peifectlon  which  arc 
foreign  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

Wo  shall,  first,  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  va- 
rious soils. 

2.  Tho  best  modes  of  preparing  and  improving  the  na- 
tural soil,  so  as  to  increase  its  produce. 

3.  The  most  ad\‘antagoous  succession  of  cro{?s,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  returns,  with  tho  least  diminution  uf 
fertility. 

Of  Soils. — When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  penctrattKl. 
we  generally  find  that  the  appearance,  texture,  and  colour 
vary  at  different  depths.  There  is  a layer  of  earth  nr-sre-t 
the  surface,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  covers  the 
more  solid  and  uniform  materials  which  lie  below  it.  This 
may  be  particularly  observed  wherever  there  are  natural  or 
artificial  excavations  or  pits.  A distinct  line,  nearly  (>anil!ei 
to  the  surface,  generally  marks  the  depth  of  the  upi>vr  soil, 
and  separates  it  from  the  sub-soil.  Thu  soil  is  more  or  IcNt 
compel  of  minute  parts  of  various  kinds  of  earth,  mixed 
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with  aiiimul  and  ve{;elnhlc  suhntanceii,  in  difTcrunt  ttalcd  of 
(Iccumpociitiun  : ami  to  in  a (treat  meshure.  it  ovre»  its 

rt»U>ur,  which  U iteuerully  dsxkur  than  that  of  the  hub-soil. 
Kxi-cpi  where  iron,  pout,  coul,  or  slate  abound  m the  soil,  a 
dark  colour  i»  un  imlii'uliun  of  roriX'spondiii(t  fertility.  The 
rich  soil  of  (tardviis.  luu^f  culuvuted  uud  hitthly  nraiiured.  k 
nearly  block.  As  the  soil  is  the  bed  in  which  all  vegetable 
production*  ore  to  bo  reared,  and  in  which  they  are  to  find 
thotr  proper  nuuriahnient,  its  texture  and  coinixiBitiun  be- 
come objects  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator;  and, 
without  a competent  knowledge  of  these,  uo  practical  rules 
can  be  laid  down  or  depended  upon. 

All  soil*  are  coiupoM»d  of  earths,*  metallic  oxides  saline 
substances,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  water.  The 
earths  are  chielly  clay  or  alumina.  Hint  or  silica,  and  lime. 

Magnesia,  barytes,  and  other  earths  are  occasionally  met 
with,  but  in  so  few  instances  that  they  may  be  omitted  in 
the  list. 

Of  the  metals,  the  most  abundant  is  iron  in  the  state  of 
peroxide.  The  other  metals  are  rarely  found  near  the 
surface. 

Saline  substances  form  a small  part  of  a soil,  but  an  im- 
portant one. 

Potassa  exists  in  almost  every  vegetable,  soda  in  a few, 
and  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decoro|)OMitiun  of  animal 
matter,  but  from  its  volatile  nature  it  is  nut  long  retained  in 
the  soil,  except  when  it  forms  a Uxed  compound  with  other 
•ubstances. 

The  vegetable  acids,  os  a general  rule,  arc  perhaps  limited 
to  small  portions  of  acetic  acid  in  combination  with  some 
base,  as  lime  or  potash. 

The  mineral  acids  are  found  united  with  earths  and  alka- 
lies, in  the  state  of  neutral  compounds. 

These  saline  substances  have  a powerful  effect  on  vege- 
tation, and  a knowledge  of  tlieir  proportions  in  the  soil  and 
of  their  %’arious  qualities,  is  indis^nsable  in  order  to  modify 
or  correct  their  action  by  other  substances  for  which  they 
have  an  affinity. 

Water,  in  a state  of  combination,  or  of  mere  mechanical 
diffusion,  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  all  plants:  without 
it,  and  atmospheric  air,  there  is  no  life  cither  animal  or 
v^table. 

Of  the  Earths. — Clay  or  alumina,  so  called  because  it  is 
obtained  in  its  purest  state  from  alum,  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuric  acid,t  is  the  basis  of  all  strong  and 
heavy  soils.  When  it  is  minutely  divided,  it  is  easily  sus- 

J ended  in  water ; when  dried  slowly,  and  stirred  while 
rying,  it  becomes  a fine  powder  soft  to  the  feel,  and  when 
knead^  with  water,  a tough  ductile  mass  easily  moulded 
into  hollow  vessels,  which  retain  liquids.  This  property,  of 
being  impervious  to  water,  gives  the  specific  character  to 
clay  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil.  In  a pure  and  unmixed 
state  it  is  absolutely  barren.  When  clay  is  heated  to  a 
^reatdeme,  it  parts  with  the  water  combined  with  it ; it  is 
then  said  to  be  baked,  as  we  see  in  bricks.  It  is  no  longer 
diffusible  in  water,  and  differs  little  from  silica  or  sand  in 
its  effects  on  the  soil. 

Silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  suffers  no  change  in  water. 
It  consists  of  crystals,  or  fragments,  of  very  hard  stone, 
forming  gravel  or  sand  according  to  their  size ; and  the 
finest  siliceous  sand,  when  examined  witli  a magnify  ing 
glass,  has  the  app^rance  of  irregular  fragments  of  stone 
without  any  cohesion  between  them. 

SiJiceout  sand  holds  water  in  its  interstices  by  simple  co- 
hesive attraction  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  It  beats  and 
cools  rapidly,  letting  the  water  pass  through  it  readily, 
cither  by  flltration  or  evaporation.  Its  use  in  tho  soil  is 
to  keep  it  open,  to  let  tho  air  and  water,  as  well  as  those 
other  substances  on  which  the  growth  of  plants  depends, 
circulate  through  it.  Unmixed,  it  dries  so  rapidly  that  no 
vegetation  can  continue  in  it,  unless  a constant  supply  uf 
moisture  be  given  irrigation.  A small  portion  of  clay 
will  much  improve  light  sands;  it  takes  a large  quantity 
of  sand  to  correct  the  tenacity  of  clay. 

IJme  in  its  pure  state  U familiar  toeA'erv  one  as  the  basis 
of  the  mortar  used  in  building.  It  is  produced  by  burning 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  or  shells,  in  a great  beat  In  the 
stones  which  are  furnied  principally  of  lime,  it  is  combined 

* Wr  Tvtun  Ui#  old  diTiikin,  oUttoJitli  th«  rarUu  faav#  hpf n uctrrUineJ  to 
br  •xiile*  ol  |«ruUi.T  inet*li.  but  u tbry  >r«  bttvt  found  it  (hr  Mil  ia  tbrir 
mrlalllc  lUU.  tho  mulU  tad  numoius*  not  affocted  by  tlilr  circuia- 
auoce. 

t Salphario  add.  eaanMnly  oilM  oil  ot  ritriol,  U eonpowd  of  tultihur  sad 
wbleli  li  iIm  jmn  «r  titaiiwrt  ef  tbs  sUaw|dwr«  Aia.] 


with  some  acid,  most  generally  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
separates  from  it  by  ihe  operation  of  burning,  in  the  form  of 
an  air  or  gtu,  hence  called  Jired  air,  from  its  being  thus  /ixed 
in  a stone.  Thei^c  stonon,  of  various  degrees  of  harrhiens. 
ore  IV  >w  all  classed  under  (he  name  of  eaihuiiutus  of  liiue, 

lime  unites  readily  with  water,  which  it  also  abnurbs  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  then  becomes  daked.  By  muting  with 
carbonic  acid,  it  returns  to  its  former  state  of  carUmate; 
with  this  difference,  that,  unless  much  wuUt  be  pn-nont.  it 
remains  a fine  impalpable  powder.  Pure  lime  is  soluble  in 
water,  though  sparingly;  a pint  uf  water  cannot  dUcoKu 
more  than  about  twenty  grains:  the  carbonate  is  not  soluhte 
in  water.  Carbonate  uf  lime  has  a powerful  effect  on  tho 
fertility  of  a soil,  and  no  soil  is  very  produclixe  without  it. 
It  is  consequently  usc<l  e.\tensively  as  an  improver  of  the 
Soil,  otherwise  called  a manure ; but  its  use  in  this  respect, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  will  be  given  in  the  articles 
Manure  and  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  os  an  earth,  is  ncitlier  so  tenacious  at 
clay,  nor  so  loose  as  sand.  In  proportion  to  tho  Oneness  of 
its  particles  it  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  otlicr,  and  when 
tho  parts  are  large  and  hard  it  takes  the  name  of  limestone 
gravel. 

Its  distinguishing  feature  U its  solubility  in  acids,  which 
it  neutralizes,  depriving  them  of  their  noxious  qualities  in 
the  soil.  A proper  raixturo  of  these  three  earths,  in  a due 
state  of  mecbanical  division,  form.n  a soil  well  fitted  to  the 
growth  of  ever)'  species  of  plants,  especially  tliose  which  are 
cultivated  for  food ; and  nothing  more  is  reijuired  than  a 
prosier  climate  os  to  heat,  a proper  degree  of  niursture,  and 
sutticient  nourishment,  to  make  all  the  plants  generally  cul- 
tivated thrive  most  luxuriantly  in  such  a mixture,  which  is 
usually  called  a loam. 

But  there  ore  some  soils,  which,  besides  a proper  mecha- 
nical texture  and  mixture  of  earths,  contain  u large  pro- 
portion  of  a natural  manure  which  renders  them  extremely 
fertile.  This  is  a substance  produced  by  Uie  slow  decay  uf 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  can  be  separated  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  soil,  and  has  been  accuratelv  ana- 
lyzed and  described  bv  many  of  the  most  cxperlcncexl 
chemists,  particularly  by  Fourcruy,  Davy,  Chaptal,  and 
Thoodore  de  Saussure.  (See  Recherches  Chimiques  sur  la 
Vegetation,  Pahs,  18(t4,  8vo.)  This  substance  has  been 
called  vegetable  mould;  but,  as  this  is  not  a very  distinct 
term,  we  shall,  after  Thoer  and  other  eminent  writers  un 
agriculture,  adopt  the  name  of  humwi  when  speakin'*  of 
it.  Humus  is  a dark,  unctuous,  friable  substance,  nearlv 
uniform  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a compound  ofowgon, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  found  only  in  some  substances,  are 
the  elements  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  the  result  of  tho  slow  decomposition  of  organic  mat' 
tor  in  the  earth,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  abunduiico 
in  hch  garden  mould,  or  old  neglected  dunghills.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  its  qualities  and  composition,  according 
to  the  substances  from  which  it  has  been  form<^,  and  tlie 
circumstances  attending  their  decay.  It  is  the  product  of 
organic  power,  such  as  cannot  be  compounded  chemically,^ 

Besides  the  four  essential  elements  in  its  compositiiMW  it 
also  contains  other  substances  in  smaller  quantities,  viz., 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  combined  with  some  base, 
and  also  earths  and  salts.  Humus  is  the  product  of  living 
matter  and  the  source  of  it.  It  affords  food  to  o^anuatioo. 
Without  it  nothing  material  can  have  life.  The  greater 
the  number  of  living  creatures,  the  more  humus  is  formed; 
and  the  more  humus,  the  greater  the  supply  of  nourishroeiit 
and  life.  Every  organic  being  in  hfe  adds  to  itself  the  raw 
materials  of  nature,  and  forms  humus,  which  increases  as 
men,  aiiimnls,  and  plants  increase  in  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  w diminished  by  tlio  process  of  vegetation,  and 
wasted  by  being  carried  into  tho  ocean  by  the  waters,  or  U 
is  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  converts  it  into  gaseous  matter.  (See 
Thaer.  Grumhatze  der  RatxoneUenLandwirthshaJt,  Berlin. 
1810,  four  vols.  4to.) 

Humus,  in  tho  state  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
earth,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  we  might  have  sAune 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  it  enters  into  the  minute 
vc^ls  of  tho  routs  of  plants : but  here  the  admirable  pro- 
xision  of  nature  may  be  obserx’cd.  Humus  is  iiiifolublc  and 
antiseptic;  it  resists  further  dccoinposiiion  in  itself,  and  in 
other  substances  in  contact  with  it.  It  remains  for  a long 
time  in  the  egrlb  unimpaired;  but  uo  sooner  is  it  brough* 
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into  contact  with  the  atnuvsphere,  by  the  process  of  cuUiva- 1 
tion,  than  an  action  begins.  Part  of  its  cartwn  wnitinp;  I 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produres  rarljonic  arid, 
which  the  yrecn  part*  of  plants  readily  absorb : while  its 
hjdri>gen  with  the  same  fomjs  water,  without  which  plants 
cannot  live;  ami  in  very  warm  climates,  where  this  pnKcss 
fP*es  on  more  rapidly,  tne  moisture  thus  pttxluced  keeps  up 
'cgetahlo  life,  when  rains  and  dews  fail.  The  residue 
b«*romc»  a itniuhfe  eTtrart,  and  in  tliat  state  is  taken  up 
readdv  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  Bat  the  chanpea  still  po 
on ; Oie  extract  olo.orbs  more  oxypen,  and  Incomes  once 
more  insolutde.  in  the  form  of  a film,  which  Fourcroy  calls 
vffi>'faUe  uthumen,  and  which  contains  a small  portion  of 
nitrogen,  readily  acrountwl  for.  By  brinpinp  fresh  ix>rti*ms 
of  humus  to  the  surface  and  pcrmittiiip  the  access  of  air  to 
it.  more  carliouic  acid,  water,  extract,  and  albumen  are 
formed,  and  pivc  a regular  supply  to  the  plants,  which, 
oy  their  living  powers,  pn*flucetiic  various  substances  found 
in  the  vepelahlc  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  see  the  prtmt 
imj>ortanre  of  frcriuentJy  stirrinp  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  cabbages  and  other  vepctables. 

It  is  b)  the  patience  and  j>erse\erance  of  the  chemists 
above-named  that  we  owe  this  insight  into  the  wonderful 
prvx'ss  of  vegetable  groulii.  What  we  here  btato  is  on 
their  authority. 

W'c  can  now  readily  understand  the  preat  importance  of 
humus,  and  of  those  rich  manun^  which  arc  readily  con- 
verted into  it,  when  not  immc<Hatcly  absorl>ed  by  plants. 
But  it  has  still  another  pn»perty,  highly  Imp-irtant  to  fer- 
tility: it  renders  stiff  clays  porous,  and  c>msnli«lates  loose 
sands.  It  docs  st>  more  than  lime,  or  any  other  earth. 
Hence  a soil  with  a considcrahle  proportion  of  humus  is 
much  more  fertile  than  the  quantity  of  alumina,  or  of  saud, 
in  its  composition  wimld  lead  one  to  ex|H*ct,  as  we  shaH  see 
when  wc  come  to  the  analv'.ia  of  sods  of  known  fertility ; 
and  wo  see  the  great  advantage  of  animal  and  vogelablc 
manures,  not  onlv  as  nourishment  to  vegetables,  but  as 
mechanical  improvers  of  the  texture  of  soils. 

The  pTcaiesi  cnemv  of  humus  is  stagnant  w.atcr;  it 
renders  it  arid  and  astnngent,  as  we  soo  iti  peat;  and  soils 
alioundinp  with  vegetable  matters,  from  whu-h  water  is  not 
pnqieriy  drained,  lH*comc  sour,  as  is  vm'  justly  said,  and 
priducc  only  rushes  and  other  useless  and  unpalatable 
plants.  Tlie  remedy  Is  simple  and  obvions : drain  well,  and 
neutralise  the  arid  with  liiuo;  by  these  means  abundant  fer- 
tility will  lie  restored. 

In  very  light  snils  humus  is  seldom  found  in  any  qwaiv 
tily,  being  too  much  cxpiiscd  to  the  air,  and  rapidly  decom- 
posed : the  extract  is  washed  through  them  by  the  waters, 
Htnl  ns  they  waste  manure  rapidly,  thov  are  called  huvf’ry. 
Such  soils  are  very  unproflialdc,  nmiJ  lliev  arc  improved 
and  consolidated  by  clay  or  marl,  which  makes  them  retain 
the  moisture. 

With  calcareous  earths  humus  arts  well,  provided  they 
are  pulverized  and  of  sufficient  dcpih.  Some  chalky  sells 
are  renderwl  very  fertile  by  judicious  culture  and  manuring. 

In  order  to  a'^i'ortain  the  nr  »hahle  fertility  of  a soil.it  is 
veiy  useful  to  analyze  it  and  find  out  the  pri»portion  <if  its 
enmp^ment  parts.  To  do  this  with  great  arnirjcy  re'juires 
the  knowledge  of  an  exporifUct*d  chemist;  but.  to  a rertain 
degree,  it  may  l>o  easily  done  by  any  iveison  pi"-scsscd  of  an 
aerurate  balance  and  weightii,  and  a little  f>f  snUs,  or 

muriatic  acid.  For  this  purpost*.  some  of  tin*  soil,  taken  at 
different  depths,  not  loo  near  the  surface  (from  f >ur  to  eight 
inehes,  if  the  soil  is  unifirra  in  appearance),  is  dried  in  the 
bun  till  it  piilvcrircs  in  the  hand,  and  feels  quite  diy  : the 
sinaU  stones  and  roots  are  taken  out,  but  not  minute  fibres. 
A convenient  portion  of  this  is  accurately  weighed  : it  is  then 
heated  in  a purcelain-cup,  over  a lamp,  or  clear  fire,  and 
stirred,  till  a chip  or  straw  put  in  it  turns  brown.  It  is  then 
set  III  cool,  and  weighed  ; the  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  it  is  of  inip<irianee  to  notice.  Some  soils,  to  appear- 
ance quite  dry.  emitnin  a large  proj»ortion  uf  water,  others 
scarcely  any.  It  is  then  pulverized  and  sifted,  which  Mqia- 
rales  tlie  fibres  and  coarser  parts.  The  remainder,  again 
weighed,  is  stirred  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water : after  standinp  a few  minutes  to  settle,  the  water  is 
poured  off.  and  it  enmoins  most  of  the  humus  and  soluble 
Kuhsianccs.  The  humvis  is  obtained  by  filtration,  well-dried 
over  the  lamp,  and  weighed.  The  soluble  sub.ilaiice.snro 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  water;  but,  iinl«*ss  there  is 
a decidedly  saline  taste,  this  may  he  neglected.  The  humus 
may  be  further  examiiioit  by  beating  it  red  hot  in  a cru- 


cible. ond  stirring  it  with  a piece  of  the  stem  of  a tohaec4>- 
pipe,  when  the  vegetable  part  will  be  consumed,  and  the 
earths  Remain  behind;  thus  the  exact  quantity  of  pure 
vegetable  humus  is  fouml.  Borne  muriatic  ackl.  diluted 
with  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  added  to  the  de|K>sil 
left  after  pouring  nff  the  water  containing  the  humus  and 
.wduble  matter;  the  whole  is  agilaleil,  and  more  ackl  added 
gradually,  ss  lon^  as  efferv'escence  takes  place,  and  until 
the  mixture  remains  decidedly  add,  which  iiidicates  that  all 
the  calcareous  earth  is  disMjlved.  Should  there  be  a grent 
propuriiim  of  this,  the  whole  may  l>e  l>oilod,  adding  munatie 
acid  gradually,  till  all  Hfervescence  ceases ; what  remains, 
after  wa^hitlg  it  well,  Ls  siliceous  and  argillaceous  earth. 
These  are  separaU*d  by  agitation,  allowing  the  siliceous  part 
to  settle,  which  it  does  in  a few  scronds.  The  alumina  is 
poured  off  with  the  water,  filtrated,  heated  over  the  lamp, 
and  weighed,— the  same  with  the  siliceous  sand.  The  Fms 
of  weight  is  colcareous  earth.  In  this  manner,  but  with 
greater  care  anti  more  accurate  tesla,  various  soils  of  known 
fertility  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  we  will  give  a few 
examples. 

A very  rich  soil  near  Drayton,  Middlesex,  examined  by 
Dav  y,  consisted  of  ] of  siliceous  sand  and  | of  impalpable 
|>uwder,  which,  analyzed,  was  fuund  to  be  composed  of 

r>rti. 

Carlionate  of  Hmo  ...  28 

Siliceous  earth  ....  32 

Alumina 29 

Aninml and  vegetable  matter  ♦ II 
luo 

This  is  a rich  sandy  loam,  probably  long  and  highly- 
inanuml,  fit  for  any  kind  of  produce,  and,  if  deep,  admir- 
ably fitted  for  fruit  trees. 

Anoth'W  gtxMi  turnip  wnl,  by  Uie  uroe,  oonai^ted  of  8 
pari«  of  course  siliceous  sand,  aud  1 of  fine  eoitli,  which 
bemg  analyzed,  oonsuicd  ol' 

I’arlt. 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . fi3 

Bilica  15 

Alumina  . . . . . II 

Oxide  of  iron  .....  .3 

Vegetable  and  saline  matter  . 5 

Water ^ 

Too^ 

Tiiis  IS  a very  light  sandy  soil,  and  owes  iU  fertility  to  tlie 
fine  division  of  tlie  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  veuL-tuble  and 
sulioe  matter.  It  may  probably  have  been  limed  or  marlod 
at  some  time  or  other. 

The  best  loam  in  France,  according  to  Mr.Tillet,  consists 
of 

TurU. 

Fine  siliceous  sand  . . .21 

C«arse  ditto  ....  23 

C'arbtmalo  uflimo  . • . 37*5 

Alumina  ....  1 fi  '3 

lou 

A loam  at  Chamart,  highly  prized  by  gainers  about 
Paris,  as  the  basis  of  their  artificial  soils,  consists  of 

Argillaceous  sand  ...  57 

b*inely  divided  clay  . . .33 

Silicc'Uis  sand  . . . 7‘4 

('arlwnatc  of  lime,  coarse  , , 1 

Ditto,  fine  ....  *6 

AVoody  filtre  ....  *3 

Humus  and  soluble  matter  . '6 


The  argillaceous  sand  is  composed  fragments  of  soft 
stone,  which  retain  moisture,  and  do  not  bind  bard : the 
small  propHirtiun  of  humus  is  of  no  ooasequenco  where 
manure  is  l>v  bu  had  in  any  quantity. 

A ver)'  rich  heath  or  bog  earth  fuund  at  Meudoii,  and  in 
preat  request  for  tlowors  and  in  cumpoats,  cuusuts  of 

Ptrt«. 

Gritty  siliceous  sand  . . 62 

Vegetable  fibres  partly  dteoupoeod  20 

. Humus 16 

C.'irbonateofliiue  ...  *8 

Soluble  matter  . . . .12 
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This  8oil»  like  o«r  Iwg  earth,  would  be  very  unfit  Ibr  the 
growth  of  com ; but,  from  the  quantity  of  humus  and 
ve^'table  matter,  is  highly  useful  in  composts  and  artificial 
•oiU ; mixed  with  Umo,  it  would  make  an  excellent  top- 
dresning  fur  moist  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Thaer  has  given  a classification  of  soilt  of  known 
qualities,  which,  we  think,  worthy  of  huiicc.  It  ia  as  foI> 
lows 


No. 


3 ( First  clut  of  strong 

3 / «hi>at  soils  . 

4 I 


G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

It 

12 

13 

M 

15 

lA 


Rich  light  sand  in 
natural  grass  . . 

Rich  barluv  Umt  . 
(tuml  wh«4t  iawl  • 
\Vh«>At  laud 
Ditto  < • . . 

Ditto  • • . • 

D.tta  .... 
G»im1  iiiirley  laud  . 
Ditto  MHvml  tpmlity 
Dttu  . . . . 

0-it  land  . 

Ditto  .... 


Csft^  of 

C’Isy. 

Knn<i, 

Litnr, 

llllBUI, 

VsiM. 

■•.ornt. 

u.  C«»l. 

II.  wnl. 

p.  ri-ut. 

100 

74 

10 

>u 

81 

6 

4 

08 

79 

lu 

4 

96 

4U 

22 

36 

4 

90 

14 

49 

10 

27 

? 

20 

67 

3 

10 

78 

58 

36 

2 

4 

77 

5f> 

30 

12 

2 

75 

60 

:i8 

c 

2 

70 

48 

30 

3 

ij 

2 

65 

68 

30 

2 

60 

38 

60 

•> 

60 

65 

2 

50 

28 

21* 

70 

76 

2 

14 

40 

30 

i4 

M 

> 

H 

20 

Below  this  arc  very  noor  r}*o-Iands. 

In  all  those  soils  tlie  depth  is  supposcrl  tho  same,  and  the 
quality  uniform  to  tho  depth  of  nt  least  six  inches;  tho 
buhsou  sound,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  ttKi  dry. 

Niw.  I,  2,  and  3,  are  alluvial  soils,  and  from  tho  division 
and  the  intimate  union  of  the  humus,  are  not  so  heavy  and 
stiff  as  the  quantity  of  clay  would  indicate. 

No.  J is  a rich  clay  loam,  such  ns  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  England,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  loose,— a soil  easily 
kept  in  heart  by  judicious  cultivation. 

No.  5 is  very  light  and  rich,  and  licst  adapted  for  gardens 
and  orehartls,  but  not  for  com ; hence  its  comparative  value 
can  scarcely  bo  given. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  are  goorl  soils ; the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
'ime  in  No.8  compensates  for  the  smaller  portion  of  humus. 
Thill  land  requires  manure,  as  well  os  tlie  others  below. 
In  those  from  No.  9,  downwards,  lime  or  marl  would  be  i 
the  greutcbt  improvement.  Nos.  15  and  16  are  poor  light  , 
soils,  requiring  clay  and  much  luunurc.  But  even  these  ! 
lands  will  repay  tlie  cost  of  judicious  cultivation,  and  liso  in 
value. 

The  last  column,  of  comparative  value,  it  tUn  result  of 
several  years’  careful  valuation  of  the  returns,  afler  labour 
and  seea  had  been  deducted. 

Few  soils  in  England  contain  more  than  4 or  5 per  cent, 
of  humus,  even  when  in  very  good  heart ; and  2 pwr  cent., 
with  a good  loamy  texture,  will  render  a soil  fit  fur  com 
with  judicious  cultivation.  The  texture  is  of  most  import- 
ance, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Nos.  7 and  8 with  No. 
6.  If  this  is  of  good  quality,  dung  vrili  soon  give  tho  proper 
supply  of  humus. 

The  depth  of  tho  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  greatly 


affect  its  value.  However  rich  it  may  be,  if  thero  is  only  a 
thin  layer  of  good  soil  over  a sharp  gravel  or  a wet  clay,  it 
can  never  bo  very  productive : in  the  first  case,  it  will  be 
parched  in  dry  weather ; and  in  tho  latter,  converted  into 
mud  by  every  continued  rain.  If  the  subsoil  be  loam  or 
chalk,  six  inches  of  good  soil  will  be  sutUcient  With  a 
foot  of  good  soil,  the  subsoil  is  of  little  consequence,  pro- 
nded  it  bo  dry,  and  the  water  can  find  a ready  outlet.  Tho 
best  alluvial  soils  are  generally  deep,  the  chalky  shallow. 

The  exposure,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declivity  of 
the  ground,  are  very  important  circumstances,and  equivalent 
to  an  actual  difference  in  the  climate.  A gentle  decllxity 
towards  tho  south,  and  a shelter  against  cold  winds,  may 
make  as  great  a dificrenre  os  several  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  in  comparing  the  value  of  similar  lands  in  different 
chmatea.  the  average  heat  and  moisture  in  each  must  ho 
accurately  known.  A soil  vcry^rcrtilo  in  the  south  of  Kuru|}0 
may  bo  very'  unproductivo  in  England;  and  a light  boil  of 
some  value  in  the  west  of  Scotland  might  be  absolutely 
barren  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

0/  tha  Cultit'aiion  of  Me  Soii. — The  better  tho  soil, 
the  less  cultivation  ft  requires  to  produce  tolerable  crops  ; 
hence,  where  the  land  is  very  nch,  we  find  in  general 
a slovenly  culture;  where  tho  ground  is  less  pnKluciive, 
more  labour  and  skill  aro  applied  to  cnmpcnsnto  for 
the  want  of  natural  fertility.  The  simplest  cultivation 
is  that  of  tho  spade,  the  boo,  and  the  rake,— >and  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  the  best ; but  spade  husbandry  cannot  ho 
carried  to  a great  extent  without  oroplnying  more  hands 
than  can  be  spanul  fhim  other  occupations.  The  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  is  the  chief  instrument  of  ttlliige, 
and  has  liccn  so  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  which  wc  have 
any  records.  Its  general  form  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
requires  no  minute  description.  The  various  kinds  of 
ploughs  in  use  ut  difierent  times,  and  the  impiovciiientH 
which  have  been  made,  and  arc  attempted  daily,  will  Lu 
noticed  in  a separate  article  [see  Plouom].  Suffice  it  to 
say.  at  prcsctit,  that  a plough  should  as  much  os  po»siLlc 
imitate  the  work  done  with  a spade.  It  should  cut  a slice 
from  the  land  by  its  coulter  (a)  vertically,  and  by  the 
share  (^),  horizontally  lifl  it  up,  and  turn  it  quite  over 
by  means  of  the  mould-board  (c) ; and  the  art  of  the 
ploughninn  consists  in  doing  this  perfectly,  and  with  such  a 
ilepth  and  width  as  suit  the  soil  and  the  intended  purjioso. 
In  rich  mellow  soils  a ploughed  field  should  differ  little 
from  a garden  dug  with  the  spnde.  In  tenacious  soils,  the 
slice  w ill  be  continued  without  breaking,  especially  if  hound 
by  the  fibres  and  roots  of  plants  ; the  whole  surface  will  be 
turned  over,  and  the  roots  expoeetl  to  the  air:  it  is  of  great 
com^cqucnce  that  each  slice  bo  of  the  same  width  and  thick- 
ness, and  the  sides  of  it  perfectly  straight  and  parallel.  The 
plane  of  the  coulter  must  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  that  of 
the  share  horizontal,  in  order  that  the  bottom  of  tho  furrow 
may  bo  level,  without  hollows  or  baulks^  which  arc  irragula- 
rities  produced  by  the  risii^  or  sinking  of  the  plough,  or  in- 
clining it  to  eitlicr  side.  The  antients  were  very  particular 
in  this  respect,  and  recommended  sounding  the  earth  with 
a sharp  stake,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ploughman  had 
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[Wwly’*  Impwpd  PIrmUh  riog|h,  «illl  one  wheel  And  »kim  eoBlIer] 

Tliw  i.loiisli  differt  &om  Ihe  eo»m«n  i«inr  i»lo«uh,  In  n tmoU  wheel  (*)  *«y  whirh  the  depth  of  the  fimrw  it  note  eariW  refuUled.^nd  « 

■kirn  eoiilter  (t  1.  which  pore*  or  the  oad  wee<U  mhI  liirM  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  funow ; it  h aim  hroadrr  at  the  pedal.  It  te  enited  to 


li|(ht  frtalde  M>il«. 

done  his  duty.  There  nrc  various  modes  of  plougUitig  land, 
either  quite  tint,  or  in  hmU  or  stitches,  ns  Uiey  are  called 
in  England,  and,  in  Scotland,  that  is«  in  portions  of 

greaU’r  or  Utss  width,  with  a double  furrow  between  them — 
somewhat  like  beds  in  a frarden.  Sometimes  two  ridges  are 
set  up  against  each  other,  which  is  called  ridging  or  6ou//fl;g; 
tho  land  then  is  entirely  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, by  which  it  is  more  exposed  to  tho  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  kept  drier;  this  is  generally  done  before 
winter,  especially  in  stiff  wet  soils.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
ridg®*  are  made  on  each  side,  forming  narrow  stitches.  When 
the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  without  lieing  laid  in  lands 
nr  stitches  and  all  the  ridges  inclinc«l  one  way.  the  mould- 
lioanl  of  the  plough  is  shifted  at  each  turn  hrem  one  siilc 
to  the  other.  The  plough  which  admits  of  this  is  called 


a turn  urett  piowh,  and  Is  in  general  use  in  Kent,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry 
and  the  land  not  too  moist  In  most  other  situations  the 
ground  is  laid  in  lands,  and  the  mould-board  of  the 
plough  is  fixed  on  the  right  side.  When  grass  land  or 
stubble  is  ploughed,  caro  must  be  taken  to  bury  the  grass 
and  weeds  completely,  and  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  plough 
must  be  turned  over  entirely,  which  is  best  done  ^ making 
the  width  of  the  furrow  greater  than  the  depth.  When  tho 
grass  and  weeds  ore  rotten,  and  the  grounu  is  ploughed  to 
pulrcrire  it,  a narrow  deep  furrow  is  best;  the  earth 
plmighcil  up  is  laid  against  the  side  of  the  preceding  ridge, 
which  forms  a small  furrow  between  tho  tu]^  of  the  ridges, 
well  adapted  for  ihe  seed  to  lodge  in  and  to  be  readily 
covered  with  the  harrows. 


(rWnly's  Cora roon  RbombokUl 


Nothing  has  divided  biHh  practical  and  theoretical  agri- 
culturists more  than  the  question  whether  the  land  should 
bo  ploughed  deep  or  shallow ; but  a very  slight  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  land  is  ploughed,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  will  readily  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory 
opinions.  A deep.  rich,  and  stiff  soil  can  never  be  moved 
too  much  nor  too  deep : deep  ploughing  brings  up  rich 
earih,  admits  the  air  and  water  readily,  and  gives  room  for 
the  roots  to  shoot,  whilst  tlio  rich  compact  soil  affords  mois- 
ture and  nourishment.  Wherever  trees  are  to  be  planted,  tho 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  deep  as  possible,  even  in  a poor 
soil : for  grass  and  com,  this  is  not  always  prudent : their 
roots  seldom  go  above  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  if  they 
find  Butficient  moisture  and  humus,  they  require  little  more 
depth. 

Whcncser  the  soil  below  a certain  depth  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  there  can  be  no  use  in  bringing  it  up;  and  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  tho  bottom  haa  much  better 
not  bo  broken.  Norfolk  farmers  know  this  well,  and  are 
verv  carcfiil  not  to  break  the  pan,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
light  lauds : this  pan  is  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  sole 
of  the  plough  and  the  tread  of  tho  horses,  and  opposes 
a useful  bank  to  the  too  rapid  filtration  of  tho  water; 


it  lies  from  five  to  eight  inches  below  the  surface.  If  it  is 
broken,  tho  manure  is  washed  down  into  the  light  subsoil, 
and  the  crop  suffers,  especially  when  sheep  have  been 
folded,  their  dung  being  very  soluble.  In  such  soils  an 
artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the  land-pressfr  or  press- 
dhli.  Tills  instrument  consists  of  two  very  heavy  rast-imn 
wheels,  a a,  with  angular  edges,  set  on  an  axle,  at  a distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  fiirrows,  and  a 
lighter  wheel,  b,  to  keep  the  instrument  vertical. 

It  is  drawn  by  a horse  immediately  after  the  plough, 
pressing  two  furrows  at  once,  and  going  twice  over  each 
rurrow.  It  leaves  (ho  land  in  regular  drills,  and  the  seed 
sown  hy  hand  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  and  ia 
covered  by  the  harrows.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
appear  in  regular  parallel  rows. 

The  great  object  in  ploughing  land  is  to  divide  it.  expose 
every  part  of  it  to  the  influence  of  the  elements,  and  destroy 
every  plant  or  weed  but  those  which  are  sown  in  it  To  do 
this  perfectly  r^uires  several  plougbings,  with  certain  in- 
tervals, and  during  that  time  no  crop  can  Iw  upon  the  land. 
This  is  tlic  real  use  of  fallows,  and  not,  as  was  once 
supposerl.  to  allow  the  land  to  rest ; on  the  contrary,  it 
ought  then  to  have  Uic  least  repose. 
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below.  In  Nprinff*  soon  m the  weather  permitSt  it  is 
ploughed  again,  the  first  ridm  being  turned  over  as  they 
were  befbre : tliis  completes  tbe  decomposition  of  the  roots 
and  weeds.  It  is  then  stirred  with  harrows,  or  other  in> 
struments,  which  tear  up  the  roots  which  remained,  and 
some  of  these,  not  being  easily  destroyed,  are  carefully 
gathered  and  burnt,  or  put  in  a heap  to  ferment  and  rot, 
a portion  of  quicklime  being  added.  Another  ploughing 
and  stirring  follows,  at  some  interval,  till  tbe  whole  ground 
is  mellow,  puU’ehzed,  and  free  from  weeds ; manure  is  put 
on,  if  required,  and  immediately  spread  and  ploughed  m ; 
tbe  land  is  then  prepared  for  the  seed. 

This  has  been  the  method  universally  followed  bv  all  in 
dustrioUB  husbandmen  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Komans 
had  names  for  each  of  the  ploughings:  the  first  was /nnj,'cre 


Where  the  soil  is  good,  with  a porc-ns  subsoil,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  ^ too  deep ; but  where  the 
subsoil  is  compact  and  impervious  to  water,  hut  not  wet  fiir 
want  of  outlet  or  draining,  it  is  useful  to  stir  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  but  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which 
may  be  done  by  a plough  without  a mould'boanl  following 
a common  plough  in  tbe  same  furrow.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  draining,  and  at  the  same  lime  keeping  a reservoir 
of  moisture,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  in  vapours  through 
the  soil  and  refreshes  the  roots. 

The  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  most  perfectly  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  is  b^t  showp  by  following  the 
usual  operations  on  fallows.  After  the  harvest,  the  plough 
is  set  to  work,  and  the  stubble  ploughed  in.  The  winter's 
^st  and  snow  mellow  it,  while  the  stubble  and  weeds  rot 


[Ft«nty*f  Scanryffr.l 


the  next  verierCt  the  third  and  the  fourth  mw- 

tere;  more  ploughings  were  oAen  given,  and  in  mo«km 
agriculture  tne  direction  of  the  third  ploughing  is  sometimes 
changed  across  the  old  furrows,  at  a right,  or  acute  angle, 
as  Virgil  recommends  (GeorgtVo,  i.  9S),  by  which  the  eakh 
U still  better  divided  and  mixed. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  stir  the  earth 
and  mix  it,  without  so  often  using  the  plough,  and  also  to 
loosen  and  separate  roots  and  weeds ; of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  cultivator  or  scarifier,  which  enters  but  a few  inc^s 
into  the  ground,  and  moves  a great  surfreo  by  means  of 
tines,  or  iron  teeth  of  various  constructions.  The  whole  in- 
strument is  made  of  iron  : a a is  the  frame : b,  the  beam ; 
c,  rods  by  which  it  is  drawn,  the  horses  being  attached  by 
a hook  at  the  point  d;  ee,  the  handles;  ///,  different 
shapod  shares  and  tines  to  be  used  according  to  the  state  of 
the  soil  \ g g g,  contrivances  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  to 
the  frame  at  any  required  distance  from  each  other,  and 
lengthened  or  shortened;  hhh,  three  wheels  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  ground  moved.  By  raising  the  beam  and 


fixing  it  higher  or  lower  on  the  piece  (i),  by  means  of  an 
iron  pin  passed  through  the  different  holes,  the  whole  in 
stniment  is  raised  or  depressed  in  the  ground. 

This  instrument  dirioes  the  soil,  but  does  not  turn  it  o\*er ; 
it  is  well  calculated  to  destroy  roots  and  weeds,  and  let  in 
tbe  air;  but,  evidently,  is  only  adapte<l  to  tolerably  loose 
and  mellow  soils,  where  there  are  no  1ai^  stones. 

An  ingenious  harrow  or  cultivator  has  been  invented  by 
Finlayson,  which  rakes  the  weeds  out  of  the  ground,  and 
throws  them  on  tbe  surface  without  clogging  the  instru- 
ment : it  is  excellent  in  light  soils. 

When  the  toil  turned  up  by  the  plough  is  in  large 
hard  lumps,  a roller,  sometimes  with  spikes  in  it,  is  drawn 
over  the  land  to  break  the  clods,  or  mallets  are  used  to 
break  them  by  hand ; hut  this  is  seldom  necessary  except 
where  very  stifiTsoUs  have  been  ploughed  when  too  wet,  and 
the  ridges  have  dried,  and  been  ploughed  again  in  diy 
weather.  Deep  wet  clay  soils  should  be  carefbTly  watched, 
to  know  when  is  the  proper  time  to  plough  them ; nothing 
pulverizes  them  like  fresh  if  they  are  kept  from  wet  \>j 
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rarcrul  draininj;  and  nurnemun  water  furrows  in  autumn, 
they  will  he  loose  and  friable  in  sprin^f ; they  hod  better  not 
be  touched  than  worked  when  too  wet.  On  light  soils  the 
plain  roller  ts  used  to  ad\-antagc  to  produce  flnnnc^ss,  with* 
out  which  the  plough  cannot  so  well  turn  the  ground  over 
completely,  but  merely  pushes  it  to  the  right  and  lel\. 

The  great  expense  of  teams  for  the  plough  has  led  to  expe- 
dients nn<l  inventions  to  lessen  the  labour,  but,  in  general,  a 
more  imperfect  cultivation  has  ri'sulicd  from  it.  Columella 
mentions  one  CcUua,  whom  he  blames,  because,  to  * save  the 
expense  of  a stronger  team,  he  only  scratched  the  ground 
with  small  shares  and  toothed  instrumeiita  vome- 


tRoUw.] 

riAttt  ft  tlfntalihut) and  a modern  agriculturist  of  some 
note  ha^  revived  the  practice  of  Celsus.  General  Beatsun, 
who  had  been  in  India,  and  had  seen  the  simple  instruments 
Used  there  by  the  natives,  has  substituted  for  the  plough 
and  cultivators  in  common  use.  various  light  instruments, 
of  which  he  has  published  an  account.  He  recommends 
stirring  the  soil  only  a few  inubes  dcM'p,  except  occasionally  ; 
and,  bv  means  of  burnt  clay,  which  he  uses  m great  abund- 
ance, he  has  produced  a succession  of  good  crops:  but  he 
has  too  high  an  opinion  Of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  burnt 
day.  which  makes  him  xindei^'alue  animal  and  \'egetable 
manure:  and  althotigh  he  may  improve  the  texture  of  his 
heavy  s<)il  liy  the  burnt  clay,  which  is  insoluble  and  absorbent, 
he  will  soon  Hnd  out,  like  the  followors  of  Tull,  that  manures 
which  contain  soluble  extract,  or  from  which  it  can  be 
fbrmcil.  can  alone  maintain  fertility. 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  soil,  and  the  5n- 
creaseil  fertilifv'  producotl  hy  pulverizing  and  stirring  hea\7 
lands,  has  leu  to  the  notion  adopted  by  Jethro  Tull,  that 
labour  might  entirely  superseilo  the  necessity  of  manure : 
hence  the  origin  of  the  horse-hoeing  husbandr}-,  which  at 
one  time  was  so  highly  thought  of  as  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  neir  husltandry.  Fallows  and  manuring 
wore  Ixilh  discarded  as  unnecessary  ; the  seed  was  sown  in 
rows  with  wide  intervals,  which  were  continuall)’  kept 
Worked  and  stirred.  At  first  the  result  was  highl)’  satis- 
factory : all  the  humus,  bv  cxn«murp  to  the  air.  was  converted 
into  soluble  extract,  and  taken  up  by  the  plauts,  wnich 
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throve  well  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted:  but  in  the  end  it 
was  exhausted  ; and  the  wannest  admirers  and  supporters  ot 
Tull's  system,  l>u  Hamel  and  De  Chatcativicux,  besides 
many  others,  found  to  their  cost,  in  practice,  that  pulverizing 
alone  will  not  restore  fertility.  The  system  of  drilling  and 
horse~hoi‘ing,  when  united  with  judicious  manuring,  has, 
however.  b<*cn  found  a great  improvement  In  agriculture. 

In  desrrihing  Utc  various  processes  in  general  use  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  hove  taken  the  year  when  the 
land  is  fallowed,  because  it  is  then  that  it  receives  the  most 
perfect  culture,  which  enables  it  to  produce  several  crrtns 
aflerwards  with  a much  smaller  quantity  of  labour.  By 
such  fallowing  and  proper  manuring,  the  soil  is  fully  re- 
stored to  its  highest  degree  of  fertility.  In  light  soils, 
which  are  generally  poorer,  turnips  or  other  green  crops  are 
sown,  on  which  sheep  are  folded,  who.  by  their  manun*.  still 
more  enrich  the  soil,  and  it  is  only  when  this  manure  is 
ploughed  in,  that  the  land  may  be  considered  as  posbi'Ming 
the  proper  degree  of  fertility. 

There  arc  some  soils  which  arc  so  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
stones,  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  scarcely  lie 
applicable,  and  ll»o  instruments  must  be  adoptc<l  to  their 
texture.  Some  of  these  soils,  abounding  with  chalk,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  and  the  stones,  when  they  are  not  so  large 
as  to  impede  the  operations,  are  rather  beneficial  tha.^ 
otherwise-  Theophrastus  mentions  a field  which  had  Iiee.l 
deprived  of  hs  fertility  by  the  removal  of  the  stones,  and 
others  have  learned  the  same  from  experience.  Pebbles 
prevent  too  great  evaporation,  shelter  tlie  young  plants 
in  exposed  situations,  and  reflect  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  only  inconvenience  found  from  them  in  good 
soils  is  that  they  occupy  the  room  of  better  earth,  and  wear 
out  the  instnimcnl.s  used,  which,  in  consequence,  are  ma«le 
stronger  and  blunter.  When  ihero  is  a crop  to  lie  mown 
a lilt  the  srvthe.  the  stones  must  tic  removed  from  the  sur- 
ft('c.  but  not  olberaise,  at  least  In  light  soils. 

When  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared,  the  seed  is  sown. 
This  is  done  sometimes  before  the  last  ploughing,  but  then 
Fig.  8. 
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the  manure  ehould  haTo  been  ploughed  in  before ; for,  except 
in  planting  potatoes,  which  arc  not  a seoil.  but  u bulb,  the 
manure  should  always  be  deeper,  and  not  in  contact  with 
the  seed.  AViien  the  seed  is  ploughed  in,  the  furrow  should 
not  bo  above  two  or  tliree  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine 
wide ; and  it  is  only  in  particular  soils  that  this  mode  is  to 
be  recommended.  Ihe  most  common  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  land  alter  the  last  ploughing,  and  draw  the 
harrows  over  to  cover  it:  when  the  land  has  been  well 
ploughed,  and  especially  if  the  press-drill  has  followed  the 
plough,  the  seed  will  mostly  fall  in  the  small  furrows  made 
by  tvTo  adjoining  ridges,  ^d  rise  in  regular  rows.  But  by 
far  the  most  perfect  way  is,  to  sow  it  at  a re^lar  depth,  by 
means  of  a machine,  and  in  rows  at  reguw  distances  [see 


Drill],  or  to  diWe  it,  which  is  an  operation  performed  only 
in  a few  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Suflblk.  Essex,  and 
Norfolk.  A man  makes  small  boles  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  inches,  and  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder, 
with  two  rods  alraut  thirty  inches  long,  one  in  each  hand, 
having  on  oval  ring  for  a handle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the 
other,  an  inverted  cone  three  inches  in  the  axis,  and  one 
and  a half  inch  diameter  at  the  base,  which  he  pushes 
and  turns  with  his  hands  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  earth 
adhering,  and  makes  the  holes  rapidly  going  backwards 
along  the  fhrrows;  two  or  mure  children  follow  and  drop 
three  or  four  grains  in  each  hole ; a hush-harrow  is  drawn 
over  the  ground,  and  ftlls  the  holes  with  loose  earth  ; when 
(he  corn  comes  up,  it  looks  like  a regular  plantation. 


[Oiutfllarrow.' 


The  proper  season  for  sowing  each  kind  of  grain,  the 
choice  of  seed,  and  other  particulars,  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  the  different  seeds  usually  sown.  As  a general 
rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  siumler  the  seed,  the  leas 
it  must  be  covered,  and  clover  or  grass  seed  are  not  usually 
harrowed  in.  but  only  pressed  in  with  the  roller. 

Of  the  tuertmoH  of  crops  or  r(A\xtion$. — It  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  besides  the  general  exhaustion 
of  humus  produced  by  vegetation,  especially  by  those 
plants  which  bear  oily  or  faiinaceous  seeds,  each  kind  of 
crop  has  a specific  edect  on  tho  soil,  so  that  no  care,  or 
manure,  can  make  the  same  ground  produce  equal  crops, 
of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  intervention  of  other  crops.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  any  peculiar  nourishment  necessary  to  each  particular 
kind  of  plants,  or  because  plants  not  indigenous  degenerate 
in  a foreign  soil,  tho  fact  is  certain  with  respect  to  roost 
crops  usually  raised,  and  particularly  red  clover.  This 
points  out  the  advantage  oi  varying  tho  crops,  according 
os  they  are  found  to  succeed  best  after  each  other.  In 
general,  ail  kinds  of  grain  succeed  best  after  a crop  which 
has  been  cut  before  the  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  stciu  is 
dried  up.  Ihoeo  plants  which  have  a naked  stem  with  few 
leaves  thrive  best  after  leguminous  plants,  which  have 
more  succulent  stems  and  more  loaves,  and  which  bear  their 
seeds  in  pods,  as  peas,  beans,  tares  or  vetches ; or  after 
esculent  roots,  whicL  strike  deep  into  Uie  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  boet-roots,  and  turnips.  From  this  circumstance, 
confirmed  by  univeraol  experience,  the  different  systems  of 
rotation  have  bod  their  ori^,  taking  the  nature  of  the  soil 
into  consideration. 

Tho  simplest  rotation,  and  ono  which  can  only  be  adapted 
to  the  richest  strong  alluvial  soils,  is  that  oi  wheat  and 
beans,  alternately,  and  without  any  intermission.  It  is  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a few  places 
in  Germany.  The  land  is  well  prepared  and  manured  for 
tho  beans,  which  are  set  or  drilled  in  rows,  so  as  to  admit 
of  horse-hoeing  between,  as  in  Tull’s  method,  till  the  beans 
get  to  a eous^rable  height ; besides  this,  careful  hand- 
hoeing  and  weeding  ate  pmcUsed,  by  which  the  land  is 
cleaned  and  stirred  us  in  a regular  fallow.  The  beans  being 
cut,  the  ground  is  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  sown.  It 
is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  scarify  the  land  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  to  cut  up  the  stuhblo.  It  is  done  in 
Kent  with  a plough  without  a mould-board,  and  with  a 
very  bro^  share,  hence  called  hro^-vharing,  but  most 
usually  by  the  scarifier  mentioned  before:  the  stubble  and 
weeds,  if  any.  are  raked  up  and  burned : this  U an  excellent 

f practice.  Another  equally  simple  rotatbn,  on  very  pimt 
ight  land,  is  that  of  turnips  and  barley  alternately,  wnich 
is  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young  as  being  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  the  simple  variation  of  clover jjym- 
aioosily.  The  turnips  are  always  fed  off  by  sheep  foldpV^ 
them.  Whero  winter  food  for  too  shocp  is  scarce,  this  ]k^a- 
teoa  may  muiwer,  but  otherwise  cannot  be  very  profitable. 


The  oldest  rotation  known,  and  which  was  almost  universal 
in  Europe,  from  thetiraeoftho  Romans,  wherever  any  regular 
system  of  agriculture  prevailed,  is  the  triennial  rotation  of  fal- 
low, winter  corn,  and  summer,  or  lent  com ; that  is,  wheat  or 
rye  sown  in  autumn,  and  barley  or  oats  sown  in  spring.  This 
was  called  the  three-field  system  ; and  on  every  form,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was 
in  fallow,  ono  in  winter  com,  and  one  in  summer  com. 
AVlion  properties  were  much  intermixed  and  subdivided, 
the  whole  of  a considerable  tract  was  divided  into  three 
fields,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  fur  any  individual  to 
deviate  from  the  established  course ; especially  as  a right 
frequently  existed  of  pasturing  all  the  sneep  of’  the  parish 
or  district  on  the  fallow  field  in  summer,  and  on  all  tho 
others  after  harvest.  In  England,  this  impediment  waa 
removed  by  the  legislature  passing  acts  of  inclosure ; but 
it  is  still  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  rotation 
had  its  advantages,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  long  in 
use.  Where  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure  could  be  col- 
lected by  means  of  cattle  fed  on  pastures  and  commons 
in  summer,  and  in  the  strawyard  in  winter,  to  give  a regular 
dressing  to  the  fallows  ever}'  third  year,  good  crops  were 
produced,  and  tlio  fertility  kept  up.  The  labour  was  very 
equally  divided  throughout  tho  year;  and  such  was  the 
regularity  of  every  operation,  that  a large  quantity  of  land 
might  bo  cultivated  by  a proprietor  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. with  only  occasional  inspection,  without  an  overseer 
or  bailiff,  provided  he  had  honest  servants.  But,  when 
pastures  came  to  be  broken  up,  and  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  cattle  consequently  diminished,  the  land  could 
not  be  manured  on  every  fallow ; the  crops  suffered  j less 
straw  being  mwu,  the  quantity  of  manure  was  diminished, 
and  the  land  became  gradually  less  and  less  produttiive,  till, 
from  necessity,  a pwtion  was  left  nnoultivated,  and  returned  to 
natural  and  inferior  pasture;  this  gave  the  idea  of  laying 
tho  land  down  regularly  to  grass  by  sowing  seeds,  ana 
gradually  introduce  the  alternate  and  convertible  system 
of  which  we  will  take  notice  hereafter. 

The  apparent  loss  of  a third  part  of  tho  land  by  the  fal- 
lows introduced  various  crops,  which  wen;  supposed  not  to 
exhaust  the  soU,  but  rather  to  enrich  U : of  this  kind,  ono 
of  the  first  waa  clover,  introduced  by  the  Flemish  ; and 
afterwards  turnips,  which  have  been  found  of  such  import- 
ance in  light  soils  and  moist  climates.  By  substituting 
turnips  for  an  entire  fallow,  or,  more  properly,  sowing  them 
early  on  the  regular  fallow,  and  interposing  the  clover  be- 
tween tho  summer  and  winter  corn,  the  bi^ly-improved 
Norfolk  rotation  has  been  obtained,  viz.  1.  Turnips,  well 
manured.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat,  by  whiclt 
a sufliciency  of  AxmI  for  sheep  and  rattle  is  obtained.  wiUiout 
natural  pastures,  and  the  land,  manured  every  fourth  year 
at  least,  U kept  in  a regular  state  of  progreswive  improve- 
ment. Tho  odvantagi>s  of  this  rotation  bavo  made  it  a con- 
dition in  many  leases  of  light  land,  under  heavy  penalties 
in  case  of  deviation.  Tho  first  and  principal  inconvenienoa 
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found  in  it  was  the  failure  of  the  clover  in  most  soiU,  if 
Sown  every  fourth  year;  this  obliged  the  farmer  to  have  re- 
t»ursu  to  other  less  pnifitablu  crops,  such  as  ray-grasa,  peas. 
Or  tares,  which,  in  light  lands,  are  not  equal  to  broad  clover 
as  a preparatiou  for  uhcat.  \Vhere  the  soil  is  firm  and 
rich,  and  at  tlie  same  time  mellow,  a rotatiun  may  be  intro- 
ducod,  compounded  of  the  first  and  last  mentioned  ; that 
is,  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  making 
a rotation  of  six  years.  This  can  only  be  introduced  with 
oilvantago  where  there  are  considerable  pastures,  and 
mui'h  cattle  U kept  to  supply  manure  fur  the  land  ftrite  in 
the  rotation,  viz.,  for  the  turnips  and  fur  the  beans,  and 
where  the  drill  husbandry  admits  of  hoeing  and  weeding 
thoroughly  ; but  with  these  advantages,  no  course  can  be 
more  protltable,  as  is  found  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and 
Kssex  where  marsh  pastures  ore  attached  to  the  farms. 
If  the  soil  is  too  hea%7  and  wet  for  turnips,  arul  they  cannot 
well  be  drawn  off  nor  fed  on  the  land,  without  injuring  it. 
a clean  fallow  is  substituted  fur  the  turnips,  the  otlmr  crops 
remaining  the  same  ; or  cabbages  are  planted  for  the  cuttle, 
but  seldom  to  a great  extent.  A long  fallow  from  after 
harvest  until  the  second  spring,  including  two  winters,  pre- 
pares the  land  admirably  for  barley,  so  that  it  can  be  sown 
witliout  any  manure,  whu-h  is  reserved  as  a top-dressing  for  ^ 
the  young  clover  after  the  barley.  This  is  a v cry  excellent  ; 
method.  Thu  clover  or  ray-grass  will  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  wheat  after  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning to  straw,  or  lodging,  that  is,  falling  down  for  want  of 
a Hudicient  hold  of  the  ground  by  the  roots. 

These  rotations  ore  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  boon  adopted.  In  Scotland 
they  adhere  less  strictly  to  particular  rotations,  nor  arc  the 
tenants  in  general  so  much  tied  down  as  in  England: 
wasons  and  circumstantres  cause  deviations,  which  are  some- 
times judicious  and  often  unavoidable.  Itisljfst,  however, 
to  follow  some  regular  eourte,  and  in  the  end  it  wilt  lie 
found  most  profitable.  A vc«'  coramou  rotation  in  tSeotland 
is  tallow,  w'hcat,  clover,  or  grass,  fed  one,  two,  or  three 
vears,  then  oots.  j>cor,  or  U'ans,  and  wlieal  again,  if  the 
land  is  clean  and  in  g:iod  heart : f)r  there  is  no  rule  better 
established,  than  that  of  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
hausted lieyond  a certain  point,  where  manure  and  tillage 
can  readily  recruit  it  The  greedy  cultivator  is  sure  to  puy 
dearly  in  the  end  for  every  cnn>  forced  from  the  land  un- 
reasonably. 

Without  preventing  the  tenant  from  using  his  discretion  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  farm  is  best  cultivated,  a proprietor 
may  be  suHiciently  protected  against  wanton  deterioration  ot 
the  land,  by  insisting  on  a green  crop  or  follow  iniorvcning 
between  every  two  crops  of  grain,  and  consuming  alt  the 
fi)d«ler  and  roots  on  the  farm.  For  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Farm.  A proprietor  w ith  skill  and  cx- 
poricnee,  cultivating  his  own  land,  need  only  consider  the 
state  and  quality  of  his  fields,  and  what  will  most  likely 
grow  well  m them;  what  is  most  in  request,  lioth  for  his 
own  use  and  in  the  market;  what  will  keep  his  men  and 
cattle  in  most  regular  work,  without  confusion  or  hurry. 
If  he  allows  his  land  to  be  impoveri-shed  fur  want  of  manure, 
or  to  run  wild  with  weeds,  for  want  of  hoeing  or  fallowing, 
he  has  not  the  experience  and  judgment  which  are  neccs- 
sa^  fur  his  pursuits. 

'the  Flemish  husbandry  proceeds  much  on  this  principle. 
The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  manuring  and  weeding. 
Much  more  manual  labour  is  Iw.stowcil  than  with  us,  and 
the  crops  seem  more  certain,  varied,  and  abundant.  That 
it  is  not  unprofitable  wc  may  conclude  from  the  wealth  of 
the  peasants,  thecomfort  of  the  labourers,  and  the  sleek  ap- 
pearance of  the  Cattle.  From  the  very  interesting  account 
of  FloraUh  agriculture  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Aelbrock 
of  Ghent,  wrillcn  in  Flemish,  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1830,  we  learn  with  what  great  care 
the  soil  is  cultivated  in  F'landers.  After  ploughing  into 
lands  as  we  do,  every  intervening  furrow  is  decpcnctl  and 
cleared  with  the  spade,  the  earth  being  thrown  over  the  bed 
sown.  Liquid  manure  (which  is  sadly  thmwn  awav  in  this 
country), chiclly  the  urine  of  animals  and  drainings  of  dung- 
Ihlls,  is  carefully  collecte<l.  and  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  poor  light  soils,  by  means  of  vvater-cai1s.  before 
sowing,  and  again  when  the  crop  is  come  up.  By  tJiis 
means  such  lands  are  made  to  yield  crops  of  rape  seed, 
clover,  lucem.  tlax  and  com,  equal  in  luxurianee  to  those 
on  the  richest  soils.  F'allows  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  careful  destruction  of  weeds.  In  short,  it  is  a gardeu 


culture  on  an  extended  scale.  All  the  land  la  in  tillage, 
e.xcent  where  rivers  occusionallv  overflow,  and  render  the 
meauuws  rich  and  profitable.  'I'hc  cattle  are  mostly  kept  in 
stables,  and  fed  with  gi-ecn  food  cut  and  brought  to  them  ; 
by  which  means  one  acre  of  clover,  lucem,  or  other  artificial 
grass,  will  maintain  five  times  as  many  beast.s,  or  more, 
ns  an  acre  of  the  best  pa.Rture : but  the  great  object  U to 
increase  manure,  especially  tn  a liquid  state,  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  reservoirs,  witnout  loos  or  waste,  till 
wanted  for  the  land.  This  system  is  also  followed  in  Sw  it- 
zerland, which.  considering  its  soil  and  climate,  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  want  of  a sufficient  supply 
of  manure  on  the  old  three-field  system  led  to  the  laying 
down  arable  land  to  pasture  fur  a time  and  then  breaking  it 
up  again.  This  was  first  practised  in  a regular  rotation  in 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  raised  these  countries 
rapidly  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

In  ilolslein,  on  moderately  good  soil,  they  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing course:—!.  Oats,  on  newly  broken  up  grass  land. 

2.  A fallow  to  destroy  grasses  and  wewls,  and  accelerate 
the  decomposition  of  their  routs.  3.  Wheat  with  or  without 
manure,  accoriling  to  the  stateof  tlie  land.  4.  Beans,  barley, 
or  oats.  5.  Wheat,  manured,  unless  it  has  been  done  for 
the  beans  the  year  before.  6.  Grass  seeds  pastured  for 
three  years  or  more,  when  the  rotation  begins  again. 

A Mecklenburg  rotation,  not  unlike  the  Scotch,  consists 
of,— 1.  Beans  well  manured,  or  p<ilatoes.  2.  Wheat  or  oats. 
.1.  Burley  or  oats,  unless  sown  the  year  before.  5.  Peas  or 
tares,  manuretl.  6.  Wheat.  7.  W’hitc  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
which  were  sowm  among  the  wheat  the  year  before,  and 
are  kept  in  pasture  the  8th  and  9tb.  There  is  no  fallow,  and 
in  a moist  climate  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
It  might,  however,  easily  be  introduced,  as  in  the  Holstein 
rotation. 

.Another  rotation  is, — 1.  Oats.  2.  Beans  well  manured. 

3.  Wheat.  4.  Tares  manured.  5.  Barley.  6.  Clover  and 
grass  seeds  mown  for  hay  and  green  fodder;  7 and  8. 
ditto,  fed.  All  these  arc  excellent  for  a moderately  good 
soil  well  managed.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  following  is 
the  most  profitable  of  any:— 1.  Ilape  seed  well  roanurvd. 
2.  Wheat.  3.  Beans  or  potatoes  manured  and  hoed. 

4.  Barley.  0.  Clover.  6.  Wheat.  7.  Oats  with  white  clover 
and  grass  seeds  pastured  two  or  three  yearn,  llic  princiiml 
object  in  this  convertible  system  is  to  lay  the  land  dow'n  in 
go^  heart,  and  as  clear  of  needs  as  possible : the  grass  will 
then  be  abundant,  and  continue  good  for  several  years. 
Liquid  manure,  carried  upon  it  in  spring,  will  so  enrich  it  as 
to  admit  of  making  the  crop  into  hay,  or  culling  it  green  for 
the  cattle  in  the  stables.  In  light  soils,  the  tread  of  sheep 
and  cattle  is  of  great  use ; in  heavy,  wet  soils,  they  would 
do  harm.  No  wet  land  w'ill  bear  this  rotation. 

Wc  have  now  given  a brief  outline  of  the  manner  in 
which  arable  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved.  If  we 
should  be  asked,  whether  so  much  attention  and  labour 
upon  land  of  a proper  quality  will  be  repaid  by  the  value  of 
the  produce,  after  deduc  ting  the  |>ortion  duo  to  the  landlord, 
or  to  the  state?  wc  shall  answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in 
the  affirmative,  provided  the  cultivator  is  possessed  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  experience,  and  devcHes  all  hU  time 
to  tho  8ui>crintcndencc  of  his  farm.  The  calculations  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  cannot  be  introduced  here; 
some  idea  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  article  Farm.  Agri- 
culture is  so  healthy,  so  agreeable,  and  so  moral  an  occu- 
potion,  that  it  can  never  extremely  profitable:  tho  com- 
petition fur  land  will  always  prevent  this.  Tho  butcher  and 
cattle-dealer  wilt  always,  if  successful,  make  far  greater 
profits  than  tho  farmer ; ond  a decent  livelihood,  with  a 
I moderate  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out,  is  the  most  that  .i 
farmer  can  expect,  even  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  If 
he  neglects  his  business,  and  leaves  it  to  others  less  inte- 
rested in  tho  result,  ho  must  be  a loser.  Gentlemen  who 
cultivate  for  pleasure,  oimI  employ  bailiffs,  are  fortunate  if 
they  get  a moderate  rent  after  paying  expenses.  For  careless 
farmers,  the  simplest  system  alone  can  prevent  great  loss ; 
and  gross  land  may  l^  profitable  in  the  hands  of  a pro- 
prietor, wlw  would  probably  be  ruined  if  his  land  were  all 
arable  and  in  his  own  hands. 

Our  limits  will  nut  permit  us  to  enter  into  tlie  important 
subject  of  improvements, — nor  into  the  question  of  great 
or  small  farms,  as  most  beneficial  to  tho  community  : — these 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
under  proper  beads ; such  as  Barjibn  Farm, 
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Draining.  IiuuoATtoN,  Manuri,  Labour,  Grass-land, 
Ca^ls.  &c.;  and  for  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  the  various 
products  of  agnculture,  see  Wiikat.  Bkans,  Baulky, 
Clovku.  Oats,  Pkas,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  only  add  the  names  of  a few  authors  whose 
works  may  be  studied  and  consulted  with  advaiita;^'u,  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  have  a competent  knowled|;u  of  aj^ri- 
culture,  either  as  a branch  of  general  knowledge,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  its  practical  application. 

Of  the  Creek  writers  on  husbandry  wc  have  hardly  any- 
thing left,  e.xccpt  in  the  collection  of  Casaianus  Bassus,  en- 
titled Gerfiom'Au  (earth-labouring).  This  collection,  in  twenty 
books,  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  Emi>orur  Con- 
»tantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  and  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
Greek  writers,  whoso  names  are  given.  Wc  ore  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  foreign  translation  of  the  Geoponika,  except 
die  old  German  version  of  tierren,  first  printed  at  Slrasburg 
in  1543,  4to.  The  Latin  writers,  Cato,  V'arro,  V'irgil  in  his 
Geor^'er,  Columella,  and  Palladius,  are  well  known:  their 
works,  es|>ecially  the  lust  two.  will  bo  found  to  contain  many 
valuable  remarks;  and  abridged  translations  of  tlicm,  or 
extracts,  would  be  very  useful  even  to  modern  agriculturists. 
Of  the  above,  the  following  have  been  translalitl  by  tho  Rev. 
T.  Owen,  rector  of  Upton  Scudainen,  Wilts I.  Thts  Three 
Booku  M.  TertnUun  f omi.  concerning  Ag  riculture.  L*)n- 
don,  isoo.  Wvo.  5*.  C(i.  2.  The  Fnurteeti  Books  of  Polladinx 
on  Agriculture.  London,  1 807.  8vo.  8#.  ITie  same  author 
lias  also  published /4gricu//«r«/ Irunsiateti  from 
the  Greek.  Loudon,  1805,  2 vols.  8vo.  15#.  Of  the  earlier 
English  writiirs,  wc  shall  only  mention  FiUherbert,  Blythe, ; 
JJurtlib,  and  Weston.  Afterwards  came  Evelyn.  Tull,  Hale,  | 
and  the  great  oracle  of  modern  husbandry,  Arthur  Young  : i 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  President  of  the  Hoard  ; 
of  Agriculture,  much  useful  infunnatiuii  wascoimnunicatcd. ' 
which  he  industriously  compiled.  (Sinclair's  Arr‘iunt  o/' 
iSyi>temso/  llusbundry,  &c.,  2 vols.  8vo.)  The  Suncys  and 
Heporu  on  the  agriculture  of  the  difi'erent  counties,  pre- 
pared for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  replete  witli  useful 
information  as  to  what  is  the  actual  pruclice ; and  among 
a multitude  of  agricultural  publications,  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  wo  may  notice  Loudon’s 
0/  Agriculture,  as  a useful  book  of  reference. 

The  French  arc  rich  in  elemeiitury  work.i,  among  which 
the  ThetUre  d'Asriculiure,  pur  OU>ier  de  Serres.  is  a 
standard  work.  It  was  written  ut  tho  express  desiro  of 
Henry  IV'.  and  bis  minLstcr  Sully,  and  published  in  I60b; 
the  last  edition,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  Paris,  1804,  with 
numerous  additions,  and  the  Court  Complet  iC Agriculture, 
by  various  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  published  in 
1820,  contain  everything  (hat  was  then  known  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  A little  work  of  much  merit  may  be  men- 
tiotied,  called  Le  Manuel  Prari^w#  du  Laboureur,  by  Cham- 
bouill^  Dupetitmont,  Paris,  1820,  two  volumes,  duodecimo; 
and  also  Le  Caleudrier  du  bon  Cultivateur,  par  C.  I.  A. 
Mathicu  do  Dumbasle  (on  the  plan  of  Arthur  Young's 
Farmer  t Ctdendar),  Paris,  1 833,  duodecimo,  is  a very  useful 
work.  Innumerable  works  on  particular  branches,  and  the 
annals  and  memoirs  of  various  agricultural  societies,  appear 
daily.  Among  the  German  authors  we  shall  only  mention 
Thaer,  whose  works  wo  have  quoted  above,  and  which  form 
a most  complete  iKxly  of  theoretical  and  practical  agricul- 
ture : his  experiments  made  on  a largo  scale  at  tho  national 
farm  of  Mugehn  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  repeated 
for  many  years,  can  he  fully  depended  upon.  Wc  have  also 
uoted  tho  work  of  Mr.  A'an  Aelbroek,  De  F Agriculture 
^ratique  de  la  Flandre,  Paris,  1S3U,  octavo,  as  a useful  and 
interesting  work. 

ARABS’  GULF,  a bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
lying  between  Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alex- 
andria, which  is  not  well  defined.  Ras-el-Kanys,  1 15  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  is  tho  first  very  salient  point  os  we 
advance  wc^lwanl. 

The  biy  called  PUnthineten  (Herod,  ii.  6)  corresponded 
to,  or  fonneil  a part  of,  the  Arabs’  Gulf. 

AR.VC.AN,  or  R.AKHAIN,  is  a country  of  Asia,  lying 
on  tho  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  forming  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
extends  from  ivP  46'  to  abmt  HP  N.  lat..  and  lies  between 
92®  anil  95®  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
tS.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwanls  of  230  miles,  and  its  average 
brvadtii  to  about  50  miles.  Its  surface  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain U.5U0  English  square  mites,  so  that  it  exceeds  the 
principality  of  Woles  by  more  than  3000  miles. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a range  of  mounfaini,  wlilch 
seporates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  al>a 
divided  on  the  south  by  a small  mountain-river.  On  tho 
we>t  it  extends  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to 
Chittagong,  a province  of  Bengal,  and  to  the  mouutainouH 
and  woody  tract  which  extends  between  Chittagong  and 
Muneepoor.  It  is  separated  from  Chittagong  by  the  river 
Naf,  or  Nauf. 

This  country,  which  in  1826  was  acquired  by  the  Hast 
India  Company  from  tlie  Burmese,  contains  three  diatriets. 
Proper  Aracan,  or  Akyab,  Sandmvay,  and  Ramree. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a valley  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore,  between  a range  of  mountains  and  a 
ridge  of  hills.  The  niountam-range  which  driides  it  on  tho 
east  from  Ava  is  called  Yeomadong  by  the  Aracanese, 
and  Anopectomiu  by  the  Burmese:  it  extends  from  Capo 
Negruis  (16®  2'  N.  lat.)  to  tho  Tip(>crah  Hills  lying  east  of 
Dacca  in  Bengal,  which,  together  with  the  bills  bounding 
Silbit  on  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  the  iiurtlieni 
extremity  of  this  range.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  in  some  parts,  it 
attains  tlie  height  of  3000  feel.  On  the  cast,  or  towaids  the 
Irrawaddy  in  -\va,  it  declines  by  a succession  of  rangw; 
but  towards  .Aracan  iU  descent  is  steep  and  abrupt.  Seve- 
rn! pa.wcs  conduct  over  these  mountains  to  Ava,  but  uuly 
two  can  be  passed  with  case. 

The  heights  which  e.xiend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore  ond  separate  the  valley  from 
the  sea.  do  not,  probably,  rise  to  m'.re  than  70U  feet.  They 
generally  assume  a conical  shape,  and  do  not  form  a coit- 
tmual  range ; some  are  insulated,  others  connected  by  nar- 
row ridges  but  all  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  separated  by  many  ravines,  valleys,  and  confined  level 
spots,  each  occupied  by  a stream,  a lake,  or  a marsh.  On 
the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  ri\ers»  creeks,  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a series  of  peninsulas,  islh- 
muses,  and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is 
completely  interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numcruu* 
ishinds,  moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges,  varies 
in  breadth  : in  some  parts  the  hills  advance  from  the  shore 
so  far  to  the  east  as  to  narrow  it  to  10  miles,  and  even  le.ss, 
whilst  in  other  places  they  leave  a space  of  40  miles  be- 
tween them  ana  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  so  littlu 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  tide,  which  in  the  straits, 
rivers,  and  harbours  rises  14  feet  at  full  and  change,  inun- 
dates the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  iU  ebb  converts  them  into  a noisome  swamp.  With 
the  exception  of  this  swampy  ground,  the  soil  consists  of 
rocks,  crumbling  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  a thin  layer 
of  loose  black  soil.  AVhere  this  layer  has  not  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  countr)-  is  covennl  with  grass  and 
jungle-shrubs.  In  July,  when  the  periodical  rains  become 
very  abundant,  the  whole  valley  is  inundated,  aiul  resembles 
a channel  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  few  tow-ns  and  villages 
appear  like  islands  scattered  in  a large  lake. 

The  small  rivers  which  intersect  this  valley  arc  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a complete  labyrinth,  one  winding  crock 
leading  to  another,  so  a.>i  to  form  an  inland  water-com- 
munication between  the  villages  and  towns  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  small  streams  run  to  the 
n<Mthward,  where  the  valley  is  lowest  and  broadest,  and 
where  the  hills  on  the  shore  terminate,  or  rather  leave  a 
wide  opening.  Hero  they  fall  into  a kind  of  bay  full  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  which  seem  to  be  low  and 
partly  uninhabited.  This  bay  roceivcii  also  the  principal 
river  of  the  country,  tho  Koliuiync  or  Huritung,  which  rii»e.H 
in  tho  mountainous  tract  between  Chittagong  and  Munce- 
poor,  and  may  have  a course  of  about  25U  miles.  The  rlvcm, 
which,  farther  to  the  south,  intersect  the  hills,  a.s  tho  Tuluk 
Keon  and  the  Yanaway  Keon,  are  small,  but  commonly 
navigable  for  boats  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-veiiliiated  valley 
extremely  unhealthy — the  heat,  the  inundations,  and  llio 
general  moisture.  Even  in  tho  dry  uca^oii,  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  occasional  and  sometimes  heavy 
showers  occur.  In  February,  March,  and  April,  they  become 
more  frequent,  and  still  more  in  Muy  and  June,  wlien  tlio 
periodical  rains  set  in  and  last  bll  November.  Tlic  rain  in 
July  amounts  to  nearly  69  inches,  and  in  .August  to  434. 
Fn>m  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  Suptimiber.  U 
amounted,  in  1824,  to  196  inches,  and  then  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valley  was  under  water.  Heavy  dews  and 
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llnck  prcraii  during  the  nigbts  even  in  tne  dry  leoson, 
and  great  heat  in  the  day-time.  The  thermometer  rise^  in 
July  to  89°,  in  August  to  94°,  and  U never  under  77® 
in  these  moimis. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  is  very  great,  and  its  soil  fit 
for  the  culture  of  nearly  all  tropical  nruduciions ; but  in  the 
actual  state  of  agriculture  rice  only  is  cultivatcnl  to  any 
great  extent.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  as  \roll  as  hemp, 
are  also  raised,  and  their  culture  has  lately  increased,  but 
not  so  as  to  produce  any  for  exportation,  fiesamum  and 
mubtanhsccil  are  cuUivnterl,  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  from  tliein  ami  largely  used.  The  sugar-cane 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a great 
extent,  black  pepper  of  a goixl  quality  grows  wild  near 
Aeng,  but  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  Fniit  is  plentiful  and 
of  oM-ellent  (quality.  The  pine-apples  and  plantains  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  world,  and  are  produced 
in  the  greatcbi  abundance.  Mangoes,  jack-fruit  {Artocur- 
pii^  Oitegti/oiia,  Linn.), sweet  braes,  and  cocoa-nuts  arc  also 
plentiful,  but  oranges  arc  scarce.  Of  the  vegetables  raised,  1 
the  priucip.ll  are  unions,  garlic,  and  turmeric ; but  bhan- 
gans,  red  pcpfier,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  papeyns,  and 
raktalua  arc  also  abundant.  No  forest-trees  grow  in  the 
Volley,  nor,  as  it  si'cms,  on  tlie  hills  along  tlie  shore ; but 
extensive  forests  of  teak  abound  in  the  mountains  at  the 
soun-es  ami  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Huritung:  their 
groat  distance  from  the  coast,  however,  and  the  want  of  roads 
prevent  the  people  from  bringing  them  to  the  more  inhabitetl 

earl  of  the  country.  This  limlier,  therefore,  is  im|>orUHl  from 
Langoon  in  Ava,  or  fnmi  Bengal.  Other  forest-trccs  alxiund 
in  the  same  mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  Chittagong. 

Tlie  zoology  of  thU  country  is  very  Utile  known.  Wo 
learn  only  that  the  jungles  abound  in  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  and  that  the  latter  arc  much  more  dangenms  to 
the  cultivated  fields,  than  the  former  to  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. Of  domestic  animals  only  poultry  and  buffaloes  are 
meiitioneii.  ITie  latter  arc  most  estecmeil  from  their  being 
docile  and  useful  in  cultivating  and  treading  out  rico.  Silk 
is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  ^c  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Bees  alnmnd  in  the  country  near  the  mountains. 
Fish  is  so  plentiful  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  principal 
fuo<l  of  the  inhabitaiiis,  but  also,  when  dried,  an  article  for 
exportation. 

sun  less  is  known  of  its  mineral  riches.  Silver,  it  is  said, 
has  been  ascertained  not  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  there 
is  iron-ore  in  abundance,  and  this  is  all  we  know.  Salt  is 
made  in  a great  many  places,  and  U an  iniportaut  article  of 
ex|»rtation. 

Arairan,  20°  43'  N.  lat.  and  93°  31'  E.  long,  the  antient 
capital,  is  built  on  a plain  entirety  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  iiUcrserted  by  several  streamlets,  which  occasionally' 
join  each  other  or  fall  immediately  into  the  river  Hun- 
tung.  One  of  those  streamlets  runs  through  (he  town  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy 
wiKxiun  bridges.  This  stream  ebbs  and  Hows  with  the  tide, 
and  at  high-water  boats  are  able  W navigate  it.  During  tbo 
periodical  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  U inundated, 
anti  un  this  atTuunt  here,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  ou  the 
plain,  the  houses  arc  raised  upon  piles  or  strong  posts  of 
timber,  little  more  than  four  feet  above  the  ground,  that  the 
water  may  have  a free  courso  under  them.  These  bouses, 
or  rather  huts,  arc  rai?.ciable  structures,  only  one  sli.u’y  high, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats.  Tliey  arc  ranged  with 
cuiibiderahlo  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of  which  skirls 
the  stream  on  each  side.  This  town  is  al>mt  lour  miles 
in  circumference,  an<l  of  a qiiandrangular  form.  Before 
its  occupation  by  the  British  troo)iH  (in  1U24>  it  U said  to 
have  contained  13,1)00  houses  and  95.000  inhabitants.  Its 
actual  population  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
much  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  sent  of  the 
government  of  tho  country,  which  by  tlw?  Company  has 
been  traiisferrcrl  to  other  places ; and  it  is  probable  that  at 
present  it  does  nut  contain  onc-flAh  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants formerly  assigned  to  it. 

Wtihin  the  town  is  a fort,  a very  antient  building;  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  three 
(]uadrajvgular  conrontric  walls,  each  about  20  feet  high  and 
of  coiisi'lerable  tbiokiiess.  There  arc  also  four  pagodas,  built 
in  tho  centre  of  the  town  on  a hill  about  100  feet  high,  and 
inclosc<l  by  a quadrangular  wall.  They  contain  numerous 
images  of  Gaudama,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  feel  in  height ; 
but  what  renders  them  especially  remarkable  arc  some 
antient  sculptures  found  in  and  awut  them,  among  which 


some  sphinxes  are  observed,  which  confirm  the  striking 
analogy  between  tho  hieroglv phies  of  Ava  and  Egypt 
observe*!  by  Symes.  Except  the  fort,  the  pagodas  are  the 
only  htone-buildings  in  Aracan. 

The  heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covorefl  with 
pagodas,  the  gilt  spires  of  which,  shooting  up  like  pyramids 
from  every  pinnacle  around  and  glittering  iii  the  sun,  con- 
tributc  greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  up)>earancc 
of  this  place.  Upwanls  of  sixty  of  these  temjtlcs,  of  vanmis 
forms,  may  bo  counted  at  once. 

Akvub,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  comprehends  A ra- 
ran  rruper,  has  a good  harliour,  but  is  little  frequente*!,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthfuliiess.  Two  other  place.s  are  worth 
notice,  TaliiJi,  on  tho  Talak  Keon,  and  Aetig,  on  the  Yuiia- 
way  Kcoii.  Both  arc  places  of  some  comiiicrco,  and  owe 
this  advaiitago  chiefly  to  their  being  situated  where  the 
roails  traversing  the  mountains  terminate,  and  un  the  banks 
of  rivers  navigable  fur  Iniats  from  June  to  April.  Tho 
country  along  these  rivers  is  improving  in  cultivation. 

Tlio  district  Sum/orcuy  (H>mprchends  chiefly  the  main- 
land between  19°  and  18°  N.  lut.,  and  is  u rauuntuin*>us 
country,  intersected  by  valleys  running  east  and  west.  Not 
being  ex|X)sed  to  inundations,  nor  subject  to  fogs,  it  is  tolem- 
bly  healthy,  and  enjoys  a cool  sea-breeze,  with  leraperata 
nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is  increasing, 
ou  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kvouk  Ptiyoo.  The 
capital,  Sandoway  (18°  28'  N.  lut.,  and  94°  27' E.  long.),  lies 
on  a navigable  river,  and  is  a thriving  town. 

The  district  Htimree  contains  the  two  large  islands  of 
Ramree  and  Ch»luba,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Tlie 
island  of  Runiree  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  divided 
from  tho  wain  laud  by  a narrow  hut  navigable  chunuei.  It 
consiaU  of  hills,  intermingled  with  much  level  ground,  and 
has  generally  a very  fertile  wiih  Besides  the  common  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  excellent  oranges  are  raised;  horti- 
culture is  improving,  and  tho  cinnamon  tree,  which  lately 
has  been  introduced,  promises  very  well.  On  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a ridge  of  hills,  among  which  am 
several  votcaiiues,  reported  to  discharge  flames  ui'casioually 
and  a quantity  ofirortpyrites,  hut  in  their  tranquil  state  only 
a greasy  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  with  a little  pctmleum. 

Kt/ouk  Rhyry)  (meaning  the  tchite  ttmet.  ^causo  Muall 
white  pebbles  ore  washed  on  the  beach  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon)  is  at  present  the  capital  of  Aracan,  and  begins  to 
be  a plu<*c  of  some  tnule.  It  is  situatc<l  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Rainrce,  on  a beautiful  plain,  with 
much  high  land  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  cuven^l  with  forest 
trees,  yielding  limbor  of  superior  quality  fur  masts  and 
urds,  and  perhaps  for  other  naval  purpises.  The  hurhour 
s spacious  and  good,  free  from  fugs,  with  ahumUncu  of 
water  and  fire-woo*!.  Lately  a few  carg*>es  of  rh*o  and  lUied 
fish  have  been  ship|>tf<l  from  this  place  to  the  Mauritius. 

At  the  south  end  of  Ramree  is  a safe  harbour,  citllcd 
Ramree,  or  Amherst  Harbour, 

Tlie  island  of  (Jhrduba  is  divided  from  Ranirce  and  iho 
main  land  by  a channel  sumo  miles  broad,  and  navigable, 
but  no  safe  harbour  is  found  on  it.  From  nurth-wi'&t  to  south- 
east the  island  extends  al>out  twonty-one  miles,  hy  uIhiuI  fif- 
tceii  railcs  in  breadth.  It  is  of  niodofale  height,  w ith  sev  oral 
hummocks  un  it ; its  soil  is  excellent,  and  well  watered  hy 
hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red 

fiepiwr,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivut**d.  But  the 
arger  «f  the  island  is  still  coverc<l  with  jungle.  lu 
1827  it  ct>ntainod  about  2300  houses,  and  12,00U  inhabitants. 
Here  also  arc  several  volcanoes,  wuatly  of  the  description 
called  mud  volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
They  are  worshi|>ped  hy  the  inhabitants,  who  think  them 
occasione*!  by  the  great  naga  or  serpent  which  supikirts  tho 
world,  and  takes  this  mcthi^  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  actual  population  of  Aracan  is  slated  to  amount  to 
little  more  than  200.00V  inbaliitauU,  but  it  secius  somewhat 
under-rated,  if  it  bo  true  that  400  s*|uare  miles  of  the  coun- 
try arc  under  cultivation.  Tho  aborigines,  who  to  oil  ap- 
pearance form  almost  exclusively  tbo  ix>putation,  arc  called 
Mugs  by  Uio  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  Uieir  iiaU<»u‘al  namu 
is  J'uAtiin,  or  Ma-ran-ma.  They  arc  short,  wjuat,  rubust, 
and  fleshy,  and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans. 
Their  faro  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a lozenge,  the  fore- 
hc*ad  and  chin  being  sharpened,  but  the  fuco  at  the  cheek- 
bones very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and 
the  eyes  arc  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  tho 
head,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest.  Tlieir  nose  U 
very  small,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  the  uegroj  the  api>car- 
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anre  ofhnvinff  been  Hattcnc'! ; the  hair  is  hawli,  lank,  and 
black.  Though  livmn  in  a very  htrt  rlimale,  they  have  not 
the  deep  hueof  the  netfw  or  Hindu.  From  tliis  deaeriplion, 
it  is  evident  that  they  Iwhing  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese. 

Their  lun;fuace  is  one  of  those  which  may  properly  tie 
railed  monosyllabic,  from  the  mass  of  their  radical  words 
beinjj  monosyllables,  like  tlie  spciken  dialects  of  China. 
They  have  borrowed  a c»m?iiderablc  numlx-r  of  term*  fbrni 
the  Pali,  which  exists  anumir  them  a*  the  Unjfuajte  of 
learninK  and  science : but  in  adoptinjf  the^e  jiolyayUttblrs. 
they  suit  them  to  their  |K>euliar  enunciation  by  pronoun- 
cing every  ayllahle  as  a distinot  word.  Though  monosyl- 
labic, their  lanffuage  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China, 
but  exhibits  a very  great  atKiiity  to  that  spoken  by  tho  Bur- 
tries*',  who  consider  the  Rnkhain,  or  language  of  Arai-an,  as 
the  most  antient  and  original  dialect  of  the  Bunna  language. 
According  to  I>r.  I.,eydvn,  their  literature  is  not  scanty,  for 
he  enumerated  twenty-nine  different  Rakhain  compositions, 
of  which.  Iwwever,  the  greatest  number  are  translations 
from  the  Sanscrit. 

Though  far  from  being  civilized,  acconling  to  our  notions, 
they  do  not  neglect  odiu  ation.  A pers-jn  rarely  is  met  with 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept  on 
palm-leaves,  beautifullv  lacquered  in  japan  and  ret!,  gene- 
rally on  a gilt  ground  with  dark  letter*.  Their  common 
account.s  are  written  with  a chalk  pencil,  resembling  tale, 
on  folds  of  paper  made  of  tho  bark  of  a tree,  and  then 
covered  with  lump-black,  or  on  a smooth  board  smearcti 
with  the  same  sulfstance.  They  have  thirty-six  letter*  in 
their  alphalxit,  written  from  left  to  right,  ond  in  writing 
they  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  as  wc  do,  the  lines  being  as  fine 
and  the  characters  aa  l>eaulifully  formed  as  if  made  with  a 
pen  and  ink. 

Their  religion  is  that  of  Rhudda  ; their  priests  seem  en- 
tirely occupieil  in  the  education  of  tho  chimren.  In  every 
village  ore  two  or  throe,  and  their  school*  are  open  to  all. 
Their  only  remuneration  seems  to  l»e  a sufficient  quantity  of 
food,  and  the  erection  of  a house,  which  answers  as  a resi- 
dence, temple,  and  school-n>«»m,  with  generally  a small 
pagoda  annexed  to  it,  having  a numlierof  poles  and  pcn> 
duiit*  hanging  fmm  it.  much  after  the  manner  represented 
on  cvimmon  china-ware.  Indeed  all  their  habits,  ns  well  as 
their  persons  and  dreM,  resemble  those  of  tlie  western  {tarts 
of  ('hina. 

The  Mug*  are  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and 
inoffensive  disp*i*ition  : they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  ser- 
vile hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoo*,  and  equally  unlike  them 
as  to  probity — their  word  being  generally  trustworthy.  In 
dealing,  they  ask  the  price  which  they  think  the  article 
to  Imj  worth,  and  no  more.  They  arc  averse  to  lying,  no  [ 
that  when  delected  after  the  commission  of  any  felonious 
act,  however  serious,  they  almost  invariably,  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  confess  the  crime,  and  detail  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  the  manner  In  which  it  was  com- 
inilted.  Tlicir  religion  enjoin*  them  not  to  take  away  ani- 
mal life  ; but  they  do  not  seem  very  bigote<l  to  thi*  port 
of  their  creed,  n*  they  have  no  objection  to  part  with  tneir 
oxen  and  buffaloes,  and  to  eat  every  part  when  dead,  even 
to  the  offal  usually  given  to  dogs. 

The  women  dtsss  much  after  the  Chinese  manner;  >nit 
they  arc  by  no  means  secluded,  having  a full  share  in  the 
c.ommon  interruurse  and  transaction*  of  life.  As  they  are 
not  prerludvil  fnun  instruction,  they  are  often  shrewa  and 
intelligent.  A peculiar  usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a 
man  want*  to  raise  money,  he  pawns  his  wife  for  a certain 
period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  fWim  the  Burmese 
empire  arc  inhabited  by  a nation  called  by  the  Burmese 
Kt/ain,  but  who  term  therasclvTs  Kofoon,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  either 
Rakhiiin  or  Burma.  They  have  preseircd  their  independ- 
ence. not  by  ^e^i8ting  the  inva*iun  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  but  by  withdrawing  themselves  to  other  places 
in  the  interior  of  the  range.  They  are  a harmless  and 
industrious  race,  cultivating  rice  in  tho  vnlley*,  fishing  in 
the  rivem,  gathering  tho  honey  and  wax  of  tKe  wild  bees, 
and  fabricating  a sort  of  cloth,  called  pujung.ofthe  cotton  of 
the  wild  cotton-tree,  which  abounds  in  tho  mountains.  Dried 
fish,  bees*  wax,  honey,  and  pujung  are  exchanged  by  tbcm  in 
Ava,or  Araiian.fora  few  manufactured  articles.  They  seem 
not  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  either  of  Brahma  or  Bhudda. 

A eonsidnrahle  traffic  was  formerlv  carried  on  between 
Aracan  and  Ava,  the  Crat  exporling  tlindoBtanee  aud  Eu- 


ropean goods,  such  as  velvet,  broad-cloth,  piece-goods,  tmia- 
linsi  betel-nut,  salt,  &c.,  and  receiving  in  return  ivorv, 
silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and  lacquered  ware.  It 
seems  that  this  commerce  ha*  Inien  considerably  reduced 
sincu  the  orcupation  of  the  Briti.*h,  hut  no  later  statement 
inform*  us  to  what  extent  it  is  still  carried  on  by  the  pa**es 
over  the  mountains.  The  commerce  by  sea  is  not  important 
a few  boat*  coasting  along  the  shore  to  ('hittagong,  and 
from  thence  through  the  Sunderbund*  to  Calcutta,  are 
sufficient  for  all  their  trade  to  the  northwarrh  AlMuit  the 
name  numb(>r  goes  to  Rangoon  in  Ava,  whence  they  bring 
bock  silk  and  other  articles  manufactured  in  that  country, 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  themselves,  and 
more  valued  than  any  yet  brought  by  Eurojican*. 

This  country  is  depentlent  on  the  presidency  of  Calcutta. 
Each  ofthc  three  districts,  Akyab  (Aracan),  Sandoway.nnd 
Ramree,  ia  govemetl  by  a civil  judge  or  suiieriutcndent, 
under  the  imme<liate  inspection  of  a commissioner,  who 
usually  reside*  at  Chittagong.  The  revenue  derived  from 
it  d«>e*  not  exceed  three  lacs  of  rupee*  and  a half  <.300,000/.), 
produced  principally  by  the  rental  of  the  land,  the  Com- 
pany, as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  This  revenue  barely  suffices  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, though  the  garrist*n  only  consists  of  eight  companies 
of  sepoys,  two  at  Akyab,  two  at  Sandoway,  and  four  with 
the  hcQd-<juartcr*  of  the  regimimt  at  Kyouk  Phyoo.  (See 
Symes's  Kmbonsy  to  the  Court  of  Ara;  Francis  Buchanan, 
Dt.  Leyden.  Paton,  and  Trent,  in  the  Asiatic  Brsearckts ; 
Jonmiil  tf  the  Load.  Geogr.  Society,  vol  i. ; Asiatic  JnumS 

A^R.ACIIIS,  in  Botany,  the  generic  name  of  a kind  of 
pulse,  ealli*!  the  Earth-nut,  which  i*  much  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world ; it  belongs  to  the  p<‘a  tril>e,  to 
which  and  the  bean  it  is  botanically  related.  The  cirrutn- 
stance  bv  which  the  arechis  hypogwa  is  particularly  remark- 
able is  the  manner  In  which  it*  fruit  is  pnxlucid : instead 
of  hanging  dow  n from  among  tho  leaves  in  the  manner  of 
other  plant*,  thi*  conceals  it»olf  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
deeply  buried  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  ripe,  a pheno- 
menon which  happens  thus : — The  yntmg  fruit,  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  ofthe  calyx,  a*  in  other  kinds  of 
pulse,  i*  found  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a long 
slender  tube,  which  looks  like  a flower-stalk.  When  tho 
flower  has  withered,  ond  the  young  fruit  is  fertilized,  no- 
thing but  the  bottom  of  this  tube  with  its  contents  remant* 
At  this  period,  a small  point  projects  from  the  summit  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  gradually  elongates,  curving  downwards 
towards  the  earth,  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit 
lengthens,  until  the  small  p<>int  strike*  the  earth,  into  which 
the  now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where  it 
finally  ripen*  m what  would  «eem  a most  unnatural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  a pale  yellow,  wrinkled,  oblong  pod.  ofltm 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  containing  Iw’o  or  three  seeds 
the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  These  arc  considered  a valuable 
article  of  food  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  In  flavour  the  nuts  are  a*  sweet  a*  an  almond  ; 
and  they  yield,  when  pressed,  an  oil  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  oli^•es. 

Tlie  plant  will  onlv  grow  in  a light  sandy  soil,  in  which 
its  pods  can  readily  W buried,  and  it  requires  a climate  as 
hot  at  least  as  that  of  the  south  of  France.  Its  stems  grow 
from  one  to  two  feet  high  ; its  leaves  are  composed  of  four 
lm>ad  and  blunt  leaflets ; and  H*  flower*  are  small  and  of  a 
pole  vellow  colour. 

ABA^'HNID.A,  a class  of  animals  mcluding  spiders, 
mites,  and  scorpions,  all  ranked  by  Linnsus  under  InHccts, 
but  which  ore  very  properly  separated  frr-m  them,  on  accfiunt 
of  external  form,  structxirc,  and  habits.  The  separation 
was  first  made,  we  believe, by  Fabricius.  who, looking  chiefly 
at  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  characterized  the  greater 
numl>er  of  the  animals  now  rankeil  under  nrarhnida,  by 
the  jaws  (ma-rrY/a)  being  homy  and  fumtshod  with  a claw 
iUnogata).  M.  I^marrk  afterwards  made  the  arachnids  a 
distinct  class  ; but  we  owe  to  M.  I,jitreillc  and  Dr.  l.oach  the 
cstablislimcnt  of  characters  more  precise  and  extending  to 
a greater  num)K?r  of  genera.  Much  has  l>oen  done  in  per- 
fecting the  knowledge  of  their  structure,  manners,  and 
numerous  species  by  Clerck,  De  Geer,  Walckenaer,  Tre- 
viramis,  Leon  Dufour,  Hcrold.  Straus-Durckheim,  Black- 
wall,  and  others.  We  shall  condense  into  as  short  a compass 
cs  we  can  the  most  important  points  investigated  by  thcie 
naturalists. 

The  arachnida  {Acera.  Vircy)  differ  from  insects  in  having 
no  antennm^  in  the  eyes  ^ing  in  most  species  eight, 
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and.  fvon  when  onlv  two  in  number,  never  beinjt  placed 
laterally  on  the  head ; in  the  legs  bcinR  usually  eight, 
though  in  some  species  six.  and  in  others  ten  ; and  in  their 
respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  radiated  trache<r,  corn- 
municatiiig  viith  a sort  of  gilU  inclosed  in  pouches  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  aUlomen. 

The  skin  or  crust  of  arachnida  is  in  general  more  leathery 
than  homy ; but  whether  it  be  soft,  as  in  moat  species,  or 
hard,  as  in  a few,  it  performs  a similar  office  to  the  bones  of 
larger  animals  in  giving  support  to  the  soft  parts  and  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  the  legs  being  jointed  upon,  and  radiating 
from,  a common  breast  plate  Uternum)  externally  ; while, 
accoMing  to  Straus- Dtirokheiin,  thore  is  also  an  internal 
breast-plate  of  a gristly  texture  («n  ttemum  cartila^ineux 
»n/«'rf>ur)  in  form  of  a horseshoe,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
directe<l  forwards. 

The  greater  number  of  tlio  aiochnida  are  carnivorous, 
and  arc  furnished  with  appropriate  organs  for  their  predatory 
life.  Some  parasitic  species,  such  as  the  minute  parasite 
mites  (LepU,  De  Geor>,  which  we  have  observed  infMting 
DumcrouB  species  of  insects,  from  the  largest  butterflies  to 
the  smallest  gnats,  are  furnished  with  a sucker,  in  some  ro- 
Rpects  coustructoti  like  that  of  the  gadfly  (TabanuM).  In 
other  spct-ieii,  there  may  be  distinguished  a pair  of  upper 
jaws  (mamU/fulii),  a pair  of  under  jaws  (mmn?/ti),  canning 
j^>inte«l  feelers  (palpi),  and  between  them  a sort  of  tongue 
foriDcci  by  a projection  frum  the  breast.  At  the  bark  part  of 
llv  moutii  is  placed  a piece  of  a horny  texture,  which  Savign  y, 
j.ntrcille,  and  Audouin  term  the  pharynx,  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  gullet.  The  gullet,  together  with  a bulging 
4111  iho  fore  part  of  it,  temied  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines. run  in  a straight  line  from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent. 
JS'ear  the  up|ier  portion  of  the  gullet  arc  found  salivary 
TcssoU.  wh-jse  exterior  aperture  is  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
upper  jaws.  The  saliva  secreted  bv  these  vessels  appears  to 
\y&  poinimous.  I.,owor  down  are  the  biliary  vessels,  which 
mHomhle  those  of  insects. 

In  t'lc  greater  mmilwr  of  arachnida.  there  is  a complete 
and  very  distinct  circulatory  system.  The  heart,  which 
differs  nmteriilly  from  the  dorsal  vessel,  by  some  termed  the 
heart  in  in>'C4'ts,  occupies  the  alxlonien,  and  its  pulsations 
may  be  distinguished  externally.  It  is  a thick  longitudinal 
vessel,  giving  origin  to  a certain  numlier  of  arteries,  and  re- 
ceiving veins  hy  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  respiratory 
organs  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  respiratory  organs  have  two  striking  peculiarities, 
upon  which  M.  Lalreillo  founded  his  two  great  divisions  of 
arachnida. 

The  diti^ion  furnished  with  air-pipes,  similar  to  those  of 
iDsc<*U,  coinprises  harvest  or  shepbera  spiders  (Phalangia), 
itiite-4,  and  several  other  genera.  ' The  presence  of  air-pipes 
(trarhees),'  says  M.  Lalreille,  ‘ excludes  all  complete  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  dUlributiun  of  blood  to  different  parts, 
and  its  n-tiirn  from  the  respiratory  organs  to  the  heart.' 

The  other  dividon  of  the  class  coiDpri'>cs  the  numerous 
species  of  spiders,  and  the  scorpions  which  M.  Straus-Diirrk- 
lieim  and  lUnm  Dufour  place  first.  Their  respiratory  appa- 
ratus consists  of  small  cavities  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
gX^at  number  of  trian^lar  white  laminm  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. The  number  of  these  is  usually  two,  hut  in  some 
species  there  are  four,  and  in  others  eight.  The  external 
apcrturc-s  of  these,  termed  spiracles,  and,  as  M.  Latrcille 
well  remarks,  objectionably  sligmaia,  arc  tronsvcr»e  chinks, 
e^irrcspond  jig  in  numlier  with  the  pulmonary  pouches. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  arachnida  U ganglionic,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-knots  (ganglia).  In  man  ana  the  larger 
animaU  a ganglion  is  composed  of  two  substances  similar  to 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  and 
diilcrs  from  noivcs  in  being  firmer  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a membrane  of  closer  tissue.  In  the  arachnida  these 
rerve-knots  arc  more  concentrated,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
than  in  inwots,  and  they  are  uniform  in  compoHition,  rather 
than  a chain  of  ganglions  ccjually  separated.  Tims  in  the 
liiifTest  spiders  (l‘hii/angia)  there  are  a pair  of  ncirc-knots 
in  front  of  the  gullet,  and  at  the  hack  of  the  gullet  a medul- 
lary mass,  apparently  consisting  of  three  ranges  of  nerve- 
knots  united. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  arachnida, 
though  it  is  certain  enough  that  they  do  hear.  Their  eyes 
are  all  simple,  not  ci>rapoBite,  like  those  of  many  insects. 
• The  eyes  of  spiders  and  scorpions,'  says  Swanimordam, 
' are  externally  formed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
are  smooth,  glittering,  and  without  divisums;  and  are  as 


much  dispersed  as  those  that  arc  disposed  at  random  over 
the  botlv.  Tlie  wolf-spider,  which  catches  its  prey  by  leaping 
on  it,  has  its  eye*  placed  in  the  same  manner.’  In  iho 
greater  number  of  spiders  they  are  eight  in  number,  but  in 
some  six  (Di/id^a  and  Srgeg/ria),  and  in  others  two 
langiiim).  The  nrrangcnjcnt  of  the  eyes,  when  more  than 
two,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  genera,  and  is  taken 
adrantage  of  in  arranging  them  systematically,  on  the  prin- 
ciple first,  we  believe,  pointed  out  bv  Dr.  Lister,  and  improved 
u{K>n  by  I.Atrcille,  Leach,  and  >S’alckenBer.  Figures  of 
various  arrangements  of  the  eyes  in  spiders  may  be  seen  in 
Insect  Mitcellanies,  pp.  Ii5,  126,  after  Audouin. 

With  regard  to  tlie  hoxcs,  male  spiders  are  alwnvs  much 
smaller  than  the  temules,  being  often  not  more  tlmn  one 
fourth  the  size.  The  feelers  (palpi),  also,  in  the  male  are 
furnished  with  organs  at  the  tip,  which  ore  of  various  forms, 
but  usually  bulging,  whereas  the  feelers  in  the  female  taper 
gradually  to  a point 

Looking  at  the  size  of  the  female  spider,  and  the  eggs 
which  site  lays,  it  ap|>cara  almost  incomprehensible  how  tliey 
could  be  contained  m so  small  a body.  But,  by  ohserring 
them  more  closely,  it  may  be  discoveix'd  that  they  have  not. 
liko  the  eggs  of  birds,  a hard  shell,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  are 
soft  and  compressible.  Acconlingly,  before  they  are  laid 
they  lie  in  the  egg-bag  (tn'oriunt)  within  the  spider's  bo*H’, 
squeezed  together  in  a flat  manner ; and  only  come  into  a 
globular  form  after  they  are  laid,  partly  in  consctptence  of 
the  e<|ual  prv^ssure  of  the  air  on  every  side,  in  the  same  nay 
as  we  Mro  dew-drops  and  globules  of  quicksilver  fomicil  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  eggs  of  sp^lcrs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  in  mc«t 
cases,  though  not  always,  placed  m a roundish  ball,  and.  as 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  without  some  good  reason,  if  we 
can  discover  it,  we  may  infer  that  this  form  is  designed  to 
economize  the  materials  of  the  silken  web.  which  the  mother 
spins  oruund  them  hy  way  of  pioteclion.  Whether  we  are 
right  or  not  in  this  conjiYturv,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  winch  the  hall  is  shap'd,  as  the  writer  has 
often  observed  the  process.  Tiie  mother  spider,  in  nuch  cn«ca, 
use*  her  own  IxKiy  a»  a gauge  to  nica-<urc  her  work,  in  the 
same  way  as  a bird  uses  its  ImmIv  to  gauge  the  size  and  form 
of  it*  nest  The  spider  first  spreads  a thin  coaling  of  silk 
as  a foundation,  taking  core  to  have  this  circular  by  turning 
round  its  body  during  the  process.  It  (hen,  in  the  same 
manner,  spins  a raised  border  round  this  till  it  takes  the  form 
of  a cup,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  Itegins  to  lay  it* 
eggs  in  the  cup,  not  only  filling  it  W'tb  these  up  to  the 
brim,  but  piling  them  up  above  it  into  a rounded  heap  a* 
high  B*  the  cup  i*  deep.  Hero  then  is  a cup  full  of  egg*, 
tlic  under  halfcoven'd  and  protected  hy  (he  silken  sides  of 
the  cup,  but  the  upper  still  bare  and  cxpoMxl  to  the  air  and 
the  cold.  It  is  now  tho  spider*  task  to  cover  these,  and 
the  process  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  Uiat  is,  she  weaves  a 
thick  wobof  silk  all  round  them,  and.  instead  of  a cup-shaped 
nest  like  some  binls,  the  whole  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a ball 
much  larger  than  the  body  of  the  spider  that  construrte<l  it. 

There  is  a singular  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  egg*  in  the  propr*r  position.  Tlie  eggs,  different  from 
what  takes  place  in  birds,  are  excluded  from  a cavity  just 
behind  tho  breast.  Here  Uicro  is  an  organ  placed  somewhat 
in  form  of  a htxik  or  a bent  spatula,  which  the  spider  can 
move  in  such  a manner  as  to  direct  every  individual  egg 
which  it  lays  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  nest-cup,  wliero  it 
wishes  it  to  be  placed.  The  sense  of  touch  in  this  organ 
must  of  course  be  very  acute,  as  by  touch  it  must  be  wliully 
guided,  for  it*  eye*,  though  eight  in  number,  and  very' 
piercing,  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  anil 
cannot  be  brought  within  sight  of  the  nest. 

The  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  one  species  ( Fpeira  diadema) 
has  been  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  tho  5ucce**>ivc 
evolution  of  the  embryo  figured  with  groat  skill,  by  M. 
Herold  of  Marburg. 

M.  Latrcille,  whose  method  has  been  generally  followc»\ 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arranges  the  arachnida 
into  two  orders : — 

I.  Arachnida  julmfmaria,  or  palmonaia,  distinguishml 
by  having  pulmonary  cavities  for  the  purpubcs  of  respiration, 
and  from  six  to  ciglit  simple  eyes. 

II.  Arachnida  trarhrava,  or  trarhearia,  dislinguished  by 
having  air-pipes  (traehete),  like  insects,  and  more  than  four 
simple  eyes. 

Each  of  these  orders  comprises  a number  of  genera  wliich 
shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 
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ARACK.  or  ARRAC.  This  word  >8  derive<l  from  the 
Arribic  word  arak,  which  properly  si'^nifles  j>erfpiration  ; 
hence  jutrt,  tttp,  and  thus,  lastly,  ariienl  ispint.  Under 
vnriuus  modes  of  spelling  it  is  employed  os  a general  name 
fir  distilled  spirits  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding Egypt,  over  all  Asia,  and  even  in  the  north  and 
eastern  parts  of  Eurojw.  This  spirit  is  prepared  from  different 
substances,  more  especially  from  sweet  juice  (toddy)  ex- 
tracted from  the  unexpanded  Mowers  of  different  s|iccies  of 
the  palm  tribe.  In  Ceylon,  where  a large  quantity  of  umck 
is  manufactured,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  coco-nut  tree 
toddy.  [See  Coco-nut  Trsb.]  Some  authors  assert  that 
toddy  is  extracted  from  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
even  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem,  but  erroneouBly.  The 
* toddy  topes,'  or  oocu-nut  tree  orchards,  are  very  exten- 
sive in  Ceylon,  and  tl>eir  produce  is  collected  for  the  distil- 
lation of  arack,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  oil. 

In  Ceylon,  when  it  U intended  to  draw  toddy  from  a tope, 
tho  toddy-drawer  selects  a tree  of  easy  ascent  near  to  the 
centre  of  tho  tope,  tho  stem  of  which  he  surrounds  with  a ; 
number  of  bands  made  of  creepers,  about  a foot  distant  | 
from  one  another.  Upon  these  bands  he  ascends  the  tree,  I 
and  by  means  of  the  stems  of  creeping  plants  or  coir  ropes, ; 
he  connects  the  heads  of  a number  of  trees,  so  os  to  enable  ' 
him  to  pass  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  | 
collecting  the  produce.  | 

The  onlinary  implements  of  a toddy-<lrawer  arc  a large 
broad  knife,  which  he  carries  in  aoofferorbasket  suspended 
by  a cord  tied  round  his  body  ; a mallet,  consisting  of  a piece 
of  hard  wood  about  a foot  in  length  : and  the  shell  of  a large 
gourd,  which  is  suspended  round  his  waist.  When  a tree 
is  in  a slnte  fit  fur  yielding  sweet  juice,  the  Uxldy-drawer 
tius  the  flowering  spath  in  different  places,  by  means  of 
the  while  leaves  of  young  branches.  This  process  has  the 
elTect  of  preventing  a bud  from  blowing.  The  spath  is 
then  bruised  along  its  whole  length  by  means  of  slight 
blows  with  the  mallet  or  bat  of  hard  wood.  Tliis  operation 
occupies  a few  minutes,  and  ret^uires  to  lie  regularly  re- 

fcatcd  every  morning  and  evening  for  six  or  seven  days. 

It  a few  days  after  the  spath  has  been  tied,  a few  incites 
of  it  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  broad  knife.  Two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  thus  truncated,  sweet  juice  exudes  from  the 
cut  surface,  which  is  received  in  an  earthenware  vessel  at- 
tached to  the  spath.  The  liquor  issues,  drop  by  drop,  and  a 
good  healthy  blossom  will  yield  from  two  to  four  Englisli 
pi  It  Is  in  twenty-four  hours,  an^  continue  toafford  that  quantity 
for  a period  extending  from  three  to  five  weeks.  As  the 
ciMjo  nul  tree  blossoms  every  four  or  five  weeks,  two  spalbs 
oil  one  tree  sometimes  yield  sweet  juiire  at  the  same  time. 
The  to<ldy-drawcr  generally  ascends  the  trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  tho  sweet  juice  that  has  exuded  into  the 
toddy  pots,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  to  rut  off  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  flowering  spath.  The  toddy  is  poured 
from  the  earthen  ves.scls  into  the  gourd,  which  is  convened 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a line.  Tlio  gounl  is  emptied 
into  a large  vessel  by  a person  at  the  fwt  of  the  tree,  and 
drawn  up  by  the  toddy-drawer  for  tho  purpose  of  ^Ing 
refilled. 

Arack  may  be  distilled  from  toddy  (ho  same  day  it  is 
drawn  from  tfio  tree,  but  sometimes  this  operation  is  delayed 
until  it  liecoraes  sour.  The  process  ufdUtillation  is  carricfJ  on 
in  the  maritime  provinces  in  copper  stills,  but  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  earthen  vessels  arc  chiefly  employed.  Toddy 
yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  port  of  pmof-spirit. 

On  the  peninsula  of  India,  arack  is  distilled  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Ha$fia  lon^folia.  Tell  nice  iCingaleM),  the 
Miihtrah'ir^e,  and  the  ^OMt'a  latifolia.  Mahwah-arack 
may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  an  English  pint  for  less 
than  one  penny. 

Arack  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is  ' 
known  by  the  name  of  kneip,  from  a mixture  of  molasses, 
pulm-winc.  and  rice,  in  the  following  proportions. 

Molasses 62  parts 

Palm-wrno  (toddy)  ...  3 ditto 

Rice 35  ditto 

KiO  parts  of  these  materials  yield  23^  of  proof  spirit. 

The  rice  is  first  boiled,  and  after  being  cooled,  a quantity 
of  yeast  is  added  to  it  and  pressed  into  baskets.  Karh 
basket  is  placed  over  a tub  for  about  eight  days,  durini; 
which  time  a ouantity  of  fluid  passes  through  the  basket 
into  the  tub  ; this  fluid  is  abided  to  the  molasses  and  lorldy 
in  Urge  fermenting  vats,  where  the  mixture  is  allowc<l  to 
remain  until  it  is  fit  for  distillation. 


In  most  parts  of  Turkey,  arack  (ruAi)  is  mado  from  tlid 
skins  of  grapes.  It  is  flavoured  w ith  aiiise«Hl,  and  some- 
times contains  a solution  of  gum-ma»tic.  Tlie  mountain 
Tartars  distil  it  from  sloes,  elder  berries,  wild  gmpes,  jiluuis, 
£cc.,  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  distil  it  from  milk. 

Ceylon  exports  annually,  and  for  the  most  part  to  tho 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  5U00  to 
6UOO  leaguers  of  arack,  each  containing  ISU  gallons.  The 
custom  dutv  on  the  exportation  of  arack  ninuuiits  to  20  per 
cenL  ad  valorem^  and  in  1313,  the  Madras  government  im- 
posed an  excise  duty  of  440  percent,  upon  Ceylon  manu- 
factured spirits.  The  prime  cost  of  arack  at  Colomlw  vanvs 
from  to  1 0ff.  per  gallon.  Ceylon  arack  is  supiTiur  to 
Batavian  arack.  and  it  commonly  brings  a higher  price  of 
from  10  to  15  per  rent,  on  tho  peninsula  of  India,  than  .fava- 
neso  manufartured  spirits.  The  qiiuntity  and  estiniatetl 
value  of  arack  exported  from  Ceylon  in  )k25  amounted 
to  611,218  gallons,  value  21,500/.,  which  is  at  the  rale  of 
nearly  ^\d.  ^wr  gallon.  Tlie  following  is  a schoflulo  of 
duties  levied  on  the  coco-nut  plantations  in  Ci'ylon,  average 
of  three  years,  1827-8-0.  which  will  show  tlur  iini>ortance 
of  the  manufacture  of  arack  in  political  and  commercial 
points  of  view. 

Distilling  of  arack  .....  X 3,644 
Retail  of  ditto  ......  24,075 

Export  of  ditto 3,136 

E.xport  of  coir  153 

Export  of  jaggery 162 

Export  of  ci*p|>cra.s  .....  1,539 

Export  of  cociviiuts 1,551 

Export  of  coco-nut  oil  ....  413 


X 35,573 

The  tariff  duty  levied  upon  arack  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  15r.  Ctf.  per  gallon.  (See  Marshall's 
Contribution  to  a Natural  and  Kconitmicul  History  nj  the 
Cofo-mit  Tree;  and  Bartolaoci  on  (he  Revenue  ami  Com 
merre  of  Ceylon.) 

ARAD  ISLAND.  [SeeBAHRXiN.] 

ARAiO'METKR.  Hydrometer.] 

AR/EOSTYI-E.  This  is  a term  compost  of  two  Greek 
words,  npaioc,  signifying  rartf  or  /etc,  thin,  tceak,  and  orrXoc, 
a column.  It  is  used  by  writers  on  architecture,  who  follow 
the  absurd  system  of  Vitruvius,  as  a name  for  one  of  what 
be  terms  'the  five  species  of  temples.'  As  the  term  itself 
imports,  it  refers  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  columns  than 
to  the  composition  or  structure  of  a temple.  The  kind  of 
temple  called  aneostylc  is,  according  to  Vitnivius  himself, 
that  in  which  * the  columns  are  placed  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  in  fact  they  ought  to  be.’  This,  the  com- 
mentators upon  that  writer  say,  is  when  the  s|)are  U-'tween 
columns,  or  tho  intcrcolumniation,  is  from  four  to  five 
diameters.  The  arccostyle  intcrcolumniation  is  generally 
assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  what  in  the  Vilnirian 
system  is  called  the  Tuscan  order;  for  os  the  remains  of 
tfie  more  rla.Hsical  architectural  works  of  the  Greeks  nml 
Romans,  on  which  the  system  jn-ofesses  to  bo  Imseil,  exhibit 
no  examples  of  either  the  OTteostyle  intcrcolumniation.  or  of 
the  Tuscan  order  of  columns,  each  could  with  safety  1*0  as- 
signed to  the  other.  Tlte  cast  or  market  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Cx)Vont  Garden,  in  I.,ondon,  exhibits  an  example 
of  what  the  followers  of  Vitruvius  would  term  a Tuscan 
portico  in  antis,  though  the  columns  are  hanlly  set  widely 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  character  which  they  have 
assigned  to  tho  aneostyle  intcrcolumniation.  [Sec  also 
Eustylb.] 

AR/EOSYST\*LE.  This  term  is  compounded  of  nrrro 
and  systyle,  and  was  formed  to  designate  an  arrange- 
ment of  columns  not  mentione»l  by  Vitruvius.  'I'ho 
French  architect,  Perraull,  is  umlerstoo<l  to  have  inlro<lure»l 
the  term  armosystyle  to  designate  an  allemnlely  very  wide 
and  very'  narrow  intcrcolumniation.  or,  what  is  familiarly 
called  coupled  columns.  This  arrangement  is  alternately 
ar^»/^/c— columns  Ux)  far  apart;  and  columns  tm 

close  together. 

Perrault's  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  in  Puri*,  tho 
wcsiom  portico  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  porticoes,  pavi- 
lions, and  cfiUmnades  of  the  Pimlico  palace,  and  nuniltorlcss 
other  wlificcs  in  Ltmdon,  exemplify  the  peculiarly  inelegant 
nicKle  of  arranging  columns  which  the  term  areeujiystyle  de- 
signates. 

ARAFAT  is  (he  name  of  a bill  near  Moecn,  where,  ao- 
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to  the  belief  nf  the  Mohomtneflansi.  Adam,  con- 
by  the  anyvl  Gabriel,  met  Eve,  alter  they  had  l>ecn 
'■  ji.iniied  for  two  hundred  yeurs,  in  coiiM*quenro  of  their  di*- 
i>iH.**heiice,aiid  banishment  fmm  Puradise.  The  Mussulman 
(iiluriitiH,  alter  havini;  visited  the  town  of  Mecca,  ptirfiirra 
their  devotions  on  Mount  Arafat  on  a ftxe<l  day,  the  ninth 
of  l>nu'lhijjah,  the  last  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
Burekhardt,  who,  in  1814.  visiitnl  those  territories  which  the 
MohaiimuHtanH  reuanl  as  sacred,  in  tho  ^liKuise  of  a haji  or 
pil;»riin.  de>crilH*8  Mt*unl  Arafat  as  a cramte  hill,  risiiiff  on 
the  north-euht  side  of  a plain,  closely  eneompasMHl  hv  moun- 
tains, but  separaUHl  from  them  by  a rocky  valley.  ’The  hill  ■ 
is.  accordint;  to  him.  altout  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  in 
circuit:  its  side*  are  ahniiiiff,  and  it»  auntmil  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  plain.  * On  the  eastern 
aide,'  says  he,  ‘ broad  stone  slc]»  load  up  to  tho  top,  ami  a 
broid  unpavod  jMilh  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of 
pianile,  with  which  its  declivity  is  covered.  After  mounting 
alsnil  forty  step-s,  we  lincl  a sjwt  a little  on  the  left,  called 
M»laa  Soydiia  Adam,  wheiw,  acconling  to  Mohammmlan 
tradition,  the  ansfel  Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to 
adore  his  Creiiior.  On  tho  summit  of  tho  hill  the  place  is 
shown  where  Moliatnmeil  use«l  to  take  his  station  during:  the 
pili7rimatt<-' : A small  chapel  formerlv  stood  over  it,  but  this 
wasde^lrllye^l  hy  the  Wahbabites.  I'be  steps  and  the  sum- 
mit arc  covcreil  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  ihu  pious  jfifts 
of  the  pilifriins.  Tlic  top  of  the  hill  commands  an  extensive 
prosjHirt.  Several  largo  reservoirii  lined  with  stono  arc 
disjKTseil  over  the  plain  ; they  are  filled  from  a fine  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Mecca  with  fresh  water  from  the 
easlcni  mountains.'  From  the  summit  of  Arafat,  Burck- 
hardt  counted  about  three  thousand  tents  siratlered  over 
the  plain  \ but  the  greater  numlierof  the  pilgrims  were  with- 
out tents.  The  numtuT  of  |H*rs<jn8  assembled  here  fnun  all  tho 
Mohammedan  countries  he  estimateil  at  almut  seventy  ihuu- 
saiid.  and  that  of  tl>e  camels  at  from  taciuy  to  twenty-five 
thousand.  * There  is.  iieihajis,'  says  he,  ‘no  sjwt  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a place,  such  a diversity  of  languages  arc 
heard ; 1 reckoned  aisiut  forty,  ami  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more.'  The  essential  jiart  of  the  ceremony  at 
Mount  Arafat  consists  in  a procession  of  all  the  pilgrims 
towards  the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  they  cover  from  top  to 
holtmu  : and  in  hearing  a sermon,  which  is  usually  delivensl 
hv  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  lasts  from  about  three 
ocluek  in  the  aflemoui  till  sunset.  No  pilgrim,  although 
he  may  have  visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Slei-ra,  is  cntiileil 
to  the  name  of  haji  unless  be  has  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  (Sco  Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  London, 
iB'ili.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  hir.) 

A'HAGUN,  or  ARRAGON,  kingdom  of.  one  of  the 
provinces  of  .Spain,  situated  between  4U’  and  4*2'^  55*  N.  lat., 
US'  E.  ond  1°  55'  W.  long.,  U bounded  on  the  cast  by 
Catalonia  and  part  of  Vuloncia ; by  Navarm  and  Old 
Castile  on  the  west:  on  the  south  by  Valencia;  and  on 
the  north  by  tlw  Pyrenees.  It  extends,  in  its  greatest 
length,  about  a hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  cast  to  west, 
and  two  hundre<l  from  north  to  south.  Aragon  iiiny  lie 
compared  to  a largo  basin  summnded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains. The  Pyrenean  chain  and  its  ramifications  si'puralo 
it  fmm  France,  tho  Sierras  of  Molina  and  Cuenca  fnmi 
Castile,  and  those  of  Morelia  fnnn  ^'nlen<•in.  The 
principal  of  these  mountains  is  the  gri'at  I'vrcnejin 
chain.  The  olT^els  of  ihi.s  range,  which  pmetrale  into 
Arapm,  form  a numlicr  of  lateral  vallevs  with  a rapid  slope 
to  the  s»outh.  Taking  Monte  Penlidoor  Mont  Perdu,  clevnlerl 
1 1,168  feel  above  the  sea,  as  a central  point,  the  range  de- 
sromls  weslwanl  in  eight  Rucc<*ssive  steps  to  iho  oc»-an. 
On  the  east,  tho  same  gradual  descent  is  ob>erved  as  far 
os  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  it  rises  again  in  the 
Pena  Muladeta  to  1 1 .424  feet;  it  again  descends  as  far  ns  the 
valley  of  Andorra,  where  it  rises  in  the  Moncal  to  1 0.663  feet : 
from  which  point  it  makes  another  iiiclinstion.  and  rises 
again  in  the  I'anigu  to  0 1 4 1 . and  then  makes  a rapid  descent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  This  circumstance  at  first  le*l  to 
liio  erroneous  idea  that  tho  Canigu  was  the  highest  |>oint 
ol  the  range,  for  a spectator  on  its  summit  might  observe 
the  chain  appear  to  descend  in  all  directions,  while  the 
distanco  diminisheil  the  ap|)artnt  height  of  the  other 
summits  : hut  by  exact  uicosuremcnts  this  error  has  l>ecn 
fccufied. 

The  first  vnllcy  of  Aragon  which  we  fijwl  in  tho  Pyrenean 
chain,  as  we  advance  from  the  east,  is  that  ofBenasque,  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  of  tho  same  name,  with  a fortress 


and  a custom-house.  Proccwling  westwanls.  we  find  the  val 
leys  of  Bi6,  Brotfi.  Tena,  tho  capital  of  which  last  is  Salieri , iu 
the  centre  of  the  range;  almut  two  miles  from  Salleii  is  I he 
source  of  the  river  Gallego  (an  atlluent  of  tho  Ebru),  and 
not  far  from  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Paaticosa;  then 
follows  the  valley  of  Canfrnne  (the  Puerto,  or  opening 
which  bears  that  name,  is  071.1  feel  high) : those  of  Aragi'ies, 
Hecho;  ond  the  last,  Anso.  on  the  frontier  of  Navarra. 
Every  volley  is  separated  from  tho  ailjoining  by  the  gigantic 
offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  ninning  in  an  irregular 
southern  direction  from  the  main  mass,  form  these  latciul 
valleys.  All  the  summits  of  the  Pyroncin  in  tin?,  part  are 
I covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in 
Juno  it  is  found  five  or  six  feel  deep.  The  secondary  chain 
of  this  province  is  that  called  l»y  some  geogniphers  tho 
Iberian,  which  runs  in  a direction  from  N.W.  b»  S.E.,  under 
the  names  of  Montes  de  Oca,  5436  : Stem  de  Monrayo  (the 
Mons  Caunus  of  the  antients),  elevaUnl  4921  feet:  Sierra  do 
Molina,  448ft:  Sierra  of  Tcrucl,  4331,  at  the  city  of  that 
name : and  then  enters  Valencia,  and  tenninates  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  drsierto  of  las  Palmas. 

Almost  all  the  rivers  of  Aragon  have  their  source  in 
these  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  run  in  different  direc- 
tions to  their  common  rectmtaclc.  the  Ebro.  This  river 
crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  8.K.  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts  almost  equal.  Its  affluents  on  the  right  bank 
within  Aragon  are,  the  Huecha,  .lalon.  Hucna,  Aguas, 
Martin,  Guadidopc  and  Matarrana,  w'hieh  latter  serves  as  the 
lino  of  boundary  lictween  Aragon  and  Catalufia;  and  on 
- the  left,  tho  Arvo,  Aragon,  Gallego,  nn<l  Segre.  (Sec  Kniio.) 

Several  roads  cross  the  province,  passing  through  all  tlio 
I principal  towns.  Tho  Canal  Imj>enal  de  Aragon  was  coin- 
men<‘^  in  1529,  by  order  of  (Charles  V.  The  water  was 
i taken  from  the  F.tu\>  at  Kontollas:  a basin  and  a house 
1 were  constructed  three  miles  1h*Iow  Tudela  in  N:ivarra,  and 
j the  canal  was  ixmiinued  parallel  to  the  river.  This  work 
I was  ohnndono'l.  ond  remaineil  unfinishctl  fur  nearly  (wohun- 
' dre<i  years.  Under  Charles  III.,  in  1 772.  tho  condm  t of  the 
' undertaking  was  eiitnistcil  to  IX-n  Kannm  Pignatelli.a  man 
I of  great  activity  and  skill,  utuliTwhose  direi-tiun  it  was  con- 

• tinned  and  carried  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.  This  canal 
■ crosses  the  Huecha,  Jalon,  and  Guerva.  If  wo  consider 
' it  with  re>.{>ect  to  its  width,  we  may  a.s.suit'dly  say  that  it  is 
J one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  hut  tho  benefits  dcrivc<l  at 
' present  from  it  are  very  inconsiderable.  There  is  ^uflu•ic•nl 

water  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  Urns,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  canal  not  reaching  tlie  sea  Ihe  trade  is  very 
limited  : if  ever  the  original  pniji*ct  is  compU  t^vl,  and  tli® 
navigation  cotitiiiunl  to  Tortosa,  the  advantages  which 
Aragon.  Navarra,  and  Catalonia  will  derive  from  it  arc  in 
ralcuiublc.  In  1819,  the  prinlucc  ofthis  canal  amounted  to 
alxnit  13,352/.  The  object  of  this  canal  is  double,  being 
de-sigiied  both  for  irrigation  nml  navigation. 

The  climate  of  Aragon  varies  accortling  to  the  elevation 
and  particular  situation  i*f  the  diffoi-cnt  districts,  but  in  grne- 
rol.  except  on  the  inuuntninoiis  parts,  it  is  ailaptcd  to  intisl 
of  the  pnuluctions  of  tcinpcmte  climates.  The  winds  ihnt 
chiefly  prevail  are  the  Gierzo,  or  N.W.,  and  the  Becliorno, 
or  S.E.  Tliejs*  two  omitinuc  during  nine  niontbs  in  the 

• vear.  Tlic  pi*rio<l  that  the  S.  or  S.W.  blows  is  very  short. 

} The  W..  which  the  .Aragonctvc  call  /usueua,  and  the  ( as 

lihans/«ro«if),  is  always  welcomed  bv  the  hu'-btmdmnn.  as 
it  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  it  abundant  show  el's,  winch 
are  favourablo  to  vegetation. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are.  whc.at,  harUy,  rvc,  o:its, 
Indian  com,  leguminous  vegetables,  esparto,  or  Spanish 
broom,  (htx,  hemp,  sumach,  bariHa,  madder,  saffmn,  lic]iio- 
rice,  fruits,  oil,  wine,  and  timber.  The  i>roductions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  arc  gold,  silver,  copjicr.  iron,  lead, 

Siiirksilver,  cobalt,  alum,  jet,  coals  (near  iV.e  soune  of 
le  Martin,  a tributary  of  the  Ebro),  and  cupjn’ms : few 
of  these  mines  are  now  worker!.  The  chief  mine  is  ono 
of  riK’k-salt  at  the  village  of  Rctnolinos.  near  Al  'g  .n, 
which  supplies  Aragon  and  Catalonia  with  thiN  arliclu. 
Pe.it  earth,  which  has  been  ct>tnparc<l  with  that  of  Holland, 
is  found  in  the  district  of  Tcrmd.  and  used  fur  fiul  Tiie 
inounlains  abound  in  game:  Wnlves  and  beam  arc  likcv.i.'o 
found,  and  numerous  henls  of  rattle  fi>c'l  in  the  valb  ,»s. 
Before  tho  IVninsnIar  war,  the  numbir  of  sheep  wa.s 
2,050,fl00  heads.  The  rivers  pmduce  exquisite  fish,  p:irli- 
cularly  trouts  and  eels;  of  tlic  latter,  (lie  most  cclebraletl 
are  those  of  a lake,  or  rather  pond,  near  Alnu'iiz.  Tho  p.-o- 
ducc  of  grain  and  wine  is  more  th'aii  sufficient  fur  the  coii 
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turaption;  but  there  j«  a clcfiricncy  of  Iwmed-catlle  and  i 
whirh  are  bUpplU’d  fnim  Franco.  The  industry  of! 
Arajjon  ia  very  limited,  and  conai^U  principally  in  manu- 
foi'turieii  of  cuminon  cloth,  hemp  Eanduls,  sacks,  and  cordaini> 
hats,  leather,  paper,  earthenware,  and  some  iron-foundries. 

Araifon  is,  in  a considerable  decree,  imprettnated  with 
salt ; the  water  of  many  of  its  rivers  is  as  saline  aa  that  of 
the  wra,  particularly  the  fepring  near  Bujaruloz.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  liHlIocanta.  between  tioUo  and  Tornos. 
fuel  and  other  sea  plants  are  found.  Thermal  springs  are 
abundant  Inuh  in  the  l^vreneea  and  the  Ilwrian  chain. 

Tim  proNiiiee  is  divided  into  ihirtetm  districts,  or  i*om?gi- 
tmenhM,  vl*.,  Albarracin,  Alcunir,  BurUa&tro,  Beimvarro, 
Borja,  Calaiayiid.  Cinco-villas.  Daroca,  Hutfsca,  Ja»  a.  Tara- 
Eona,  Tcruol,  and  Zaragoza  ; the  capitals  of  these  districts 
are  the  towns  of  the  same  namu,  which  are  likewise  the 
principal  towns  in  the  pru%iiice. 

The  jwpulation  of  Aratt^m,  according  to  the  census  of 
1803,  amounted  tn  657,3"6  ujHiu  a surfai-e  of  1232i  Sfjuare 
leagues ; the  number  of  souls  for  a tHjuare  league  being 
S33,  a pr«>portion  by  no  means  great,  eten  if  we  consuler 
that  mountains  occupy  a great  part  of  the  surface.  (Antillon.) 
Anso  stales  the  area  at  srjuarc  leuguvs,  of  to  a 

degree,  whidi  Is  cijual  to  about  lo,34G  English  s()uare 
miles. 

Aragon  contains  1 archbishopric,  6 bishoprics,  8 col- 
legiate cburchra,  1396  parishes,  228  Oimveiits  of  btith 
*exes,  29  military  cominanderivs,  23  hospitals,  2 uni- 
versities, 12  cities,  239  \ilUgt>s,  688  hamlets.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  \>enii)sula,  Aragmi  was  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Cartbagimans.  Romans,  and  Goths.  When 
the  Arabs  invaded  Spam,  those  Aragonese  who  esc.i^>ed 
tho  sword  of  the  invaders  sought  a refuge  in  the  fa»t- 
nusscrt  of  the  1‘yrenees,  where  they  a-sseinhleil  together  in 
tile  valley  of  Sobrarlie  in  Navarra,  and  chose  for  their  leader 
Garcia  liiiguez,  called  also  Inigo  Arista,  on  account  of  his 
nimblcness,  about  a.d.  819.  They  stipulated  w ith  him  that 
since  by  common  consent  they  had  elected  him  their  chief, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  ho  was  bound  to  swear  to  them, 
Hrst.  to  maintain  their  fueros,  or  privileges,  and  to  imnrove 
them  ; secondly,  to  divide  with  them  the  territory  ho  should 
c.>iM|Ucr  from  the  enemy;  not  to  enact  laws  without  the 
advico  and  consent  of  bis  suhiects  ; not  to  declare  wnr,  or 
make  eiiher  peace  or  truce  with  any  sovereign,  without  the 
assent  of  twelve  of  the  most  noble  and  twelve  of  the  oldest 
and  wisest  men  of  the  country.  The  chief  agreed  to 
these  conditions,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever  vi  lated  the 
compart  established  between  them,  they  were  free  from 
their  engagement,  and  might  elwt  another  chief,  cither 
Christian  or  Pagan  (Zurita,  book  i.  rb.  v.  p.  9).  Tlic  Ara- 
gonese, nut  coment  with  setting  these  bmindarics  to  the 
royal  authority,  created  a magisirale  or  ofllcer  p<*euliar  to 
them,  whom  they  denominated  the  Jmtiria.  This  otlirer 
was  tho  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  me<Uator  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  He  was  at  first  apiiointcd  by  the  king 
and  the  Cortes  tigether,  and  his  oHice  was  lor  life.  His 
person  and  pniperty  were  hacreil ; he  was  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  law  : to  him  both  king  and  subjecis  applied  tor 
rcrlress  against  w’rong:  his  decisions  were  without  appeal, 
ami  he  was  only  answerable  tn  the  nation  duly  assembled 
in  Cortes.  Once  eU*ctc<l.  he  could  neither  Ik*  arbitrarily 
removed  by  any  power,  nor  rcnminee  the  otllec.  He  had  two 
substiUUes,  or  lieutenants,  t«>  act  for  him,  when  bo  was 
unable  to  perfonn  his  duties.  Tlieso  olUccrs  were  at  first 
nppidntod  by  him.  ami  enioyed  tho  same  priiilege.s  as  he 
dul.  Buih  the  justicia  and  his  substitutes  were  chosen  from 
the  orfler  of  caballunis,  or  middle  class  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons.  In  l-liil.a  law  was  enacted  by  which 
the  kings  were  empf^wered  to  nominate  the  deputies  of  the 
juslicm.  The  Cortes  deposited  in  a box  tho  name>  of  eight 
mdiviiluaU  as  eandiilates  for  that  otlice,  out  of  which  the 
king  chose  two  by  lot,  when  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
iu'*ancies  of  those  whoso  lenn  hud  expired,  or  who  had  died. 
Thetr  ofiice  lasted  only  three  years,  and  none  could  be  re- 
electe<l  Iwforc  the  same  number  of  years  had  elapsed.  It  iti 
imiKissiblo  to  say  when  the  oHlco  of  the  justicia  began  ; 
Znma  and  all  the  other  historians  of  Aragon  make  its 
creation  conlemponiry  with  that  of  the  fuero  of  iSobrarbe, 
but  no  mention  U made  of  the  justicia  before  the  con<j^uc»t 
of  Zaragura. 

The  Cortes  were  composed  of  four  hrazns,  or  orders, — the 
wclosiastics,  the  nobility,  tiro  caballcros,  and  the  people. 


Tlie  ecclesiastica  wore  not  admitted  into  the  Cortes  until 
1.101.  fBlaiica’s  SUkIo  dfi  Prnceder  en  Oir/rv,  ch.  vi.  p.  i j.) 
The  first  Cortea.  where  the  bruzmd  the  unirt'iiidadt  H orc4im- 
mouH  U distinctly  mentioned,  are  those  of  Monzmi,  in  1131, 
These  onlers  formed  one  housie.  Every  brazo  gave  its  vole 
separately,  and  the  majority  in  each  brazo  decided  the  vote  of 
that  brazo,  but  tho  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  brazos  was 
requisitotothocnai’tiiicntofany  law.  Any  individual  might 
atop  the  p^ecdiiigs  of  the  Cortea  by  giving  his  veto  in 
WTiling.  The  numi«rof  the  nobles  that  generally  sal  in  the 
Cortes  were  fight;  the  ecclesiastic  brazocorisisiedoftwentv- 
threc.and  the  cities  and  l>oroughs  that  returned  mcml«erswcVe 
thirty-one.  The  number  of  the  members  tor  llie  cities  ami 
boroughs  was  not  fixwl.  lu  the  Cortes  of  Zarugoza,  a.d. 
1163,  fifti'cn  dejMitit's  from  that  city,  besides  many  from 
Huesca,  .laca,  Culatayud,  Darora,  and  Tarazona  were  pre- 
sent; and  those  of  I.o?rida,  in  121-1,  were  attendeil  by  ten 
deputies  from  every  principal  city  and  borough  in  the  realm. 
Thus  Aragon  had  a popular  rcpis'sentation  nearly  a cen- 
tury hef  irn  any  other  nalitm  in  Europe. 

The  Cortes  were  summcnctl  by  the  king,  and  were 
also  dlssulvod  by  him.  After  tlie  cotivj^calion.  they  ad- 
ji'umoil  frnn  day  to  day,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  adjournment  was  made  by  the  justicia : if  before  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  Mjuez  of 
the  Oiftes : and  if  after,  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  at  the 
will  of  the  Cortfs  themselves.  When  the  king  absented 
himself  from  the  ulaco  where  the  Cortes  were  assemblcil, 
they  w.cre  dis.-.oive(L  The  king  presided  in  the  Cortes  in 
person,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  that  body  em- 
powered the  crown  prince,  or  some  other  individual  of  the 
roya.  family,  to  supply  his  place. 

On  the  oj>enmg  of  the  assembly,  a discourse  was  pro- 
novuiceil  by  the  king,  calletl  the  pttjpftnH’m.  In  former 
limes  every  brazo  answered  separately  to  the  spe  ech  fn>m 
the  crown,  but  subsceiuently  the  archbishop  of  Zaragoza 
addressed  the  king  in  tlie  name  of  tho  four  brazos.  On  tho 
first  sitting  every  brazo  appointed  a certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  their  respective  onlcr  to  prepare  and  put  in  a pro- 
per shape  the  matters  which  were  to  bo  laiti  before  the 
general  assembly.  These  were  cnWvA  pnmm'edvre*,  or  pro- 
moters, and  /ra/nrfor«,  or  discussers.  Of  the  promovederes, 
two  were  so  by  virtue  of  their  ollice,  viz.,  the  arclibisbop  of 
Zaragoza  for  the  ercle.<iinstic,  and  tlie  Juraih  of  the  same 
city  for  the  commons  r the  rwt  were  cleetcfl  hv  their  re*- 
jKTtive  brazos.  The  promovedores  proposed  the  subjects 
and  petitions  which  were  to  bo  subjccte«l  to  discussion, 
and  the  tratadores  examinctl  and  arranged  them  in  proper 
order. 

Fr<un  the  firat  opening  of  tho  Cortes,  the  justicia  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  a place  below  the  thnme  to  lumr  tho  grewfcr, 
ur  gi'ievances,  w hich  any  Aragonese  ha>l  to  make  against 
any  individual,  high  or  low,  for  infraclions  of  tho  /uerns, 
and  ‘this,’ says  ^ia^tel,  ‘nos  not  done  b*’  way  of  suppli- 
cation, but  as  a tnatlor  of  right.’  Certain  officers  caltcd 
rerq/Vf/orrt  and  rj  aminndorcM  ile  greuzes,  or  collectors  and 
examiners  of  grievances,  were  appointwl,  to  deride  whether 
the  complaint  presented  was  a coiislitutional  grettgo  or 
When  the  king  or  any  of  bis  ministers  were  alfi’Cted  by  the 
greiigc,  be  was  excluded  at  the  time  of  giving  the  sentence, 
which  was  promnmcod  !iy  the  justicia  and  the  Cortes. 
Both  tho  pOhiiive  infraction  of  the  law,  and  tho  iionfnlfil- 
roent  of  it,  were  a subject  of  greugc.  As  these  complaints 
were  more  frwjuentlv  made  by  per^on.s  of  rank,  aoino  liavn 
erroneouHlv  supposed  that  this  was  a privilege  of  t'le  nobi- 
lity : but  Blancas  kays.  that  if  any  otilcer  of  the  crown  had 
put  to  tho  torture  (a  thing  contrary  to  the  fueros)  the  most 
miserable  farmer  of  the  meanest  village  in  the  kingdom, 
the  latter  had  a right  to  complain  t»  tho  Ci>rtes,  and  he 
should  not  only  he  attended  to,  hut  oven  be  fumUhed  by 
the  nati<m  with  the  necessarj-  means  for  the  prescculion  of 
hU  cause. 

The  strt'icio  or  supplies  were  grantofl  by  the  Cortes,  but 
not  until  the  several  petitions  uf  the  deputies  had  been  f,t>t 
srranted.  In  former  times,  it  was  not  called  servicio,  but 
prfi/ierta  or  Kocorm,  offer  or  succour,  and  w as  made  not  in 
money,  but  in  men.  'i'he  first  time  that  tho  kings  <>f 
Aragiin  asked  for  the  servicio  in  money  was  at  the  Cortes  of 
Monzon,  1.176,  when  IVdro  IV.  demandefl  a certain  .“um  to 
pay  one  thousand  lancers  to  contiuuo  his  war  with  France. 
' Tho  deputies,'  says  Blancas,  ‘ were  amazcfl  at  this  novelty, 

I never  butbro  hoanl  of  in  tlio  kingdom,  and  answered  his 
, higbncis,  “that  tho  Aragonese  tferu  not  accustomed  to 
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nerve  Ihoir  kintjs  except  with  their  persons ; that  it  was  the 
Jews  ami  Moors  that  served  ihein.  with  m<iney.”  ' The  fol- 
lowing still  mure  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  the  sumo  his- 
torian:—In  the  Cortes  of  Terucl,  'JOth  of  Mun’h,  USB, 
Miser  Juan  de  Marguillcn,  treasurer  l»>  the  queen,  pre- 
senteil  to  the  tratadorcs  of  the  Cones  and  the  king  an 
humble  petition  from  la  SeUora  lieina,  requesting  sonic 
pi‘4-uniary  o&sistance  for  her  support;  to  which  Uiuy  an- 
swered t^lsuch  a thing  had  never  before  been  done,  and  it 
was  their  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  great  : 
detriment  to  their  liberties;  a thing  which  la  S!eiiora  Rcim  \ 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  wish,  and  therefore  they  beggisl  i 
•Sij  Sfere4  to  bear  patiently  their  refusal.  On  the  Ireasuier's  ! 
rcciuobting  them  to  consider  again,  lioth  the  petition  and  the 
answer  they  liad  given,  their  reply  was,  that  they  stood  firm 
t<)  what  they  had  said,  and  they  neither  could  nor  would 
alter  it  in  the  least  In  1383,  Pedro  IV.  obtained  of  the 
Cortes  a loan  of  00,000  tlorins,  about  9000/..  a buen  tomar, 
to  be  duly  returned.  In  1412,  another  sura  was  lent  to 
Fernando  1.  upon  the  same  condition.  In  course  of  time 
these  debts  were  remitted  to  the  kings,  and  by  little  and 
jiltle,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  supplies  of 
money,  the  llrst  of  which  was  the  one  made  to  Fernando  el 
Catoilco,  fur  tho  contiucst  of  Tunis  and  Bugia.  The  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain taxes  imposed  bv  the  Cortes,  which  were  granted  gene- 
rally  for  six  years,  ^ese  taxes  were  either  direct,  as  the 
borafff,  or  a certain  sum  paid  fur  every'  couple  of  oxen,  the 
tnmfUi^e  or  property  tax,  and  the  forage  or  house  tax  ; or 
indirect,  as  the  tisiu,  or  a tax  upon  the  orliclcs  of  food. 
AHer  the  period  for  which  these  contributions  had  been 
grantal.  nobody  could  exact  them,  under  tho  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  was  that  called  the  co/io,  in 
which  all  tho  laws  tliat  had  been  enotied  wore  solemnly 
|mx.'laiiued  and  sworn  to,  first  by  the  king  and  the  justicia, 
and  then  by  two  individuals  for  each  bnizo.  and  by  all  the 
piiblie  functionaries.  The  sanction  of  the  king  was  abso- 
.<itciy  rc(]uisitc  for  the  validity  of  any  law ; if  he  refused  to 
give  it.  the  deputies  ini(^ht  insist,  with  all  due  res]>e(i,  until 
the  king  signified  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  that  it  should 
\k3  insistiHl  uimn  any  further.  Though  the  king  was  present 
during  the  discussion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Cortes 
when  tho  vote  was  given. 

By  the  Cortes  and  the  justieia  two  deputies  wen*  ap- 
poinlt'd  for  each  braro  to  sit  pirnunnently  until  the  next 
general  assembly.  Tlic  dipuliu-ton,  in  union  with  the  jus- 
lieia,  watched  over  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  oxaminctl 
the  nccoimts,  and  every  thing  in  the  financial  department. 

Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  Aragonese,  tho  most 
notable  were,  the  pni'ilrgio  de  la  manifeitl\inon,  and  those 
of  the  union.  By  the  pnvilege  of  the  manifestaeion,  when 
any  Aragonese  was  injured  by  any  tribunal  of  the  king 
contrary  to  the  fueros.  he  appcarerl  before  the  juslieio,  an«l 
Iwing  askod  by  him  whether  he  desired  to  be  mani/fstndu, 
if  ho  answered  in  the  ulfirumlive,  he  was  placed  inthe  prison 
urthejusticiu.  called  the  pri»un  of  the  uiani/rsturum,  and 
his  cause  was  biken  fmm  the  judges  of  the  crown,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  court  of  tho  jiutiria.  The  privileges  of  the 
uniim  were  grantetl  by,  or  rather  wrested  from,  Alonso  III. 
This  prince  having  aHsumeil  and  exercised  tho  roval  dignity 
without  having  first  taken  the  nece»sary  oath  of  uile> 
gianre  to  the  cunsUtutiun,  his  subjects  formed  a union,  and 
with  the  Cortes  at  their  head,  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance,  unless  ho  oonscntod— not  to  prosecute  capitally 
any  member  of  tho  union,  not  to  oaiwo  him  any  injury,  or 
even  to  imprison  him  without  previou-s  sentence  of  the  justi- 
cia  tothat  cfTect,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes ; si'condly,  that  the  king  should  bo  obliged 
thcnccfi>rward  to  as.s«nble  the  Cortes  every  year  at  Zam- 
gn/a  in  the  month  of  tjepteinbcT,  and  to  give  the  deputies 
the  p<iwer  to  apjmint  his  ministers,  councillors,  and  other 
officers  of  tho  crown,  and  even  the  oflicers  of  his  house- 
hold. with  tho  condition  that  tho  |>ersuns  appointed 
should  first  swear  to  advise  him  well  and  lo)  ally ; and 
that  in  case  he  or  any  of  his  successors  infringed  any 
••f  the-e  privileges,  tho  members  of  the  union  would  not 
uckimw  lodge  him  as  their  king,  and,  without  any  charge 
of  treason,  might  choose  another.  Aa  a security  fur 
these  privileges,  seventeen  castles  in  Valencia  and  Aragon 
were  plaecfl  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
union.  This  extraordinary  transaction  look  place  on  the 
29th  of  Dveember,  12SS.  Pudru  IV.  abuUahed  tlgam  privi- 


leges m the  Cortes  of  Zaragoza,  1318 ; still  the  justioia  of 
Aragon,  in  union  with  the  dipulaeion  of  the  Corte*.  pru 
M^r^ed  the  constitutional  right  of  calling  the  nation  to  arina 
against  Uie  king,  when  he  invaded  the  fucrus  of  the  king 
doiii. 

The  Aragonese  devised  an  oath  calculated  to  remind 
their  monarebs  of  this  privilege.  ' The  king,*  says  Aii' 
tonio  Perez.  ‘ upon  his  accession  to  the  throiio,  kneeling 
before  the  justicia,  the  latter  being  seated  and  with  his 
head  covered,  swears  solemnly  to  obserx'c  the  fueros  of  the 
nation  ; tlien  the  justicia,  in  the  name  of  the  Cortes,  says, 
A'cw,  que  valemos  ianto  como  ro«,  or  hacemoe  Rey  y Seior, 
con  tal  que  noe  guartifit  nue$tro$  fueros  y liberlade'i,  y 
sinOt  no;  that  is,  We,  who  are  worth  as  much  as  ymi.  muku 
you  our  king  and  lord,  provided  you  keep  our  laws 
and  liberties,  oUicrwUc  not'  (/?c/aci'o«  de  Antonio  Perez, 
p.  132.) 

Under  the  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  these  insti 
tutions,  which  had  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  began  first 
to  be  undennined.  The  justicia  Juan  de  Lunuza  IV.,  having 
in  virtue  of  his  authority  rescued  Antonio  Perez  from  Ihu 

eof  the  king  and  tlie  inquisition,  seinng  lliat  the  C'ok- 
anny  was  in  march  to  invade  tho  kingdom,  called  ilie 
Aragonese  to  arms,  and  the  priests,  both  in  the  ]>ulpil  and 
in  the  confessional,  exhorted  the  people  to  come  fonvnrd  in 
defence  of  their  liberty ; but  the  unfortunate  Lanuza  was 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  nobility,  impri?M>neil  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  andw'ithout  any  trial  publicly 
beheaded.  The  king,  Philip  II.,  in  a letter  written  with  his 
own  hand,  without  any  si|niature  of  either  secretary  or 
minister,  oher  the  fashion  of  an  Asiatic  tyrant,  said  to  his 
general,  * As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  vou  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  tlie  justicia  Don 
Juan  do  Lanuza,  and  let  nio  bear  of  his  execution  as  soon 
asorhis  imprisomnent.'  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  ami 
between  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lanuza  there  was  only 
the  lapse  of  twenty  hours.  His  charge,  says  Perez,  was  his 
arrest,  and  his  defence  bis  martyrdom.  From  that  time  tho 
constitution  of  Aragon  became  an  empty  sound  ; but  it  was 
not  actually  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  ccnlurv,  when 
Piiilip  V.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  abolished 
it.  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authority  resi<Ung  in 
I him,  but  by  the  right  of  conauest,  as  tho  decree  states.  In 
I civil  concerns,  however,  the  Aragonese  arc  still  governed  by 
thuir  own  laws,  and  only  apply  to  those  ufCa»tilu  in  cases 
wlierc  their  fueros  are  deficient. 

The  crown  in  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  all  tho  rest  of  ,^pain. 
from  the  time  of  tlie  Goths,  was  elective : and  although  the 
king  was  generally  chosen  out  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  I'ollowing  the  order  of  primoi^ititure.  until  tho  fif- 
tccnih  century,  yet  instances  may  be  ailduced  both  in  Arngon 
i and  in  Castile,  of  the  nation  having  departed  from  tbiscus- 
I tom,  and  appointed  as  successor  another  in  oppo*>iiion  to  the 
I one  who  mignt  be  called  the  rightful  heir.  We  arc  not  aivnrc 
' that  there  existed  any  positive  law  on  this  subject,  previous 
j Ui  the  constitution  of  1812. 

In  ai'i'ordance  with  its  political  constitution,  all  tho  other 
codes  of  Aragon  were  dictated  by  a more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane spirit  tnan  those  of  the  neighbouring  states ; thus, 
while,  in  the  surrounding  nations,  a criminal,  or  perhaps 
an  miiorent  person,  was  inhumanly  tortured,  the  Cortes  of 
Zaragoza,  in  1325,  doclarod  it  unlawful  to  put  any  Arago- 
ncs(%  Ilf  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  the  torture,  or  to 
confiscate  his  property ; neither  could  foreigners  bo  subjected 
to  it,  e.xoept  for  forgery. 

Aragon  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  nation  in  tne 
Peninsula:  it  embraced  the  provinces  of  Navarra,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia ; abroad,  it  possessed  the  Balearic  islands  and 
Sardinia.  Ferdinand,  the  catholic,  king  of  Aragon,  was  also 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  by  his  marriage  with  of 

Castile,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre. 

The  Aragonese  arc  sullen  and  stern,  scrupuloiixly  lumcst 
in  kecnini^  their  word ; brave,  finu,  and  tenaciously  opposed 
to  all  foreign  dominion : tho  firmness  of  their  cUarai-ier  is 
proverbial,  and  often  carried  to  excess. 

A Chronological  Table  of  tho  Kings  of  Aragon,  from  the 
separation  of  that  kingdom  from  Navarra  to  its  union 
with  Castile,  showing  the  years  of  accession 

A.D. 

1035.  Ramiro,  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor. 

1063.  Sancho,  son  of  Ramiro. 

1094.  Pedro,  sun  of  Sancho. 
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1104.  brother  of  Pedro. 

1 1 34.  Uamiro  1 1..  brx>th«>r  of  Alonso. 

1137.  Petranila,  <l«u;;hter  of  U.uniru  IT.  .Aragon  and 
Catulonia  ulto  united  by  thu  luairiui^*  of  thU 
queun  tu  Raimundo  HI.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1 162.  Ahmso  II.,  »on  of  Petronila. 

] 196.  Pedro  II.,  son  of  Alon»o  II. 

1213.  Juiinu,  non  of  Petlro  II. 

1276.  Pedro  III.,  son  of  Jaime. 

12B5.  Alonso  III.,  son  of  Pedro  III. 

12'U.  Jaime  II.,  brother  of  Alonso  III 

1.327.  Alonso  IV..  son  of  Jaime  II. 

1336.  Pwlro  IV.,  son  of  .\lonso  IV. 

1387.  Juan,  son  of  Petlro  IV. 

13911.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan. 

1412.  Fernando,  brother  of  Enrique  III.,  king  of  Cutile, 
and  nephew  to  Martin. 

1416.  Alonso  V.,  sou  of  Fernando. 

] 4A8.  Juan  II.,  brother  of  Alonso  V. 

1479.  Fernando  11.,  son  of  Juan  II.,  married  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  thus  Aragon  and  Castile  woro 
united  under  one  sceptre  in  1516. 

Sec  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon;  Blancas,  Rerwn  Arago- 
n^nsiivn  Afudo  de proceder  tn  Cortes ; Martel, 

Afodo  de  celebrar  Cortes,  Fueros  y Ol/servanrias  del  Reino  de 
Aragon;  Miiiano,  Antillun,  Geograjfa  de  RspaSa;  Antonio 
Perea,  Relacion;  Cone's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, There  is  a */rork  entitled  Uistorin  de  la  Ecoiwmia 
Politica  de  Arison,  por  D.  J.  de  Asso,  Zaragoxa,  1 798,  ; 
small  4to.  Antillon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Geography,  gives 
it  a qualified  character. 

ARAI..,  SEA  OF,  a great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated 
cast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  between  the  forty>ihinl  and  forty- 
seventh  degroes  of  north  latitude,  and  the  llfty-eighth  and 
sixty  second  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Titc  only  exact 
astronomical  ob^rvation  which  has  been  made  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  position  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  that 
of  M.  Lemtn,  who  found  the  longitude  of  the  western  shore, 
in  latitude  45®  38'  3o",  to  bo  56*^8'  59'’  east  of  the  nicri<lian 
of  Paris,  or  58°  29'  14"  cast  of  that  of  Greonwi(‘h.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ; its  breailth 
fnim  E.  tu  W.  is  irregular,  but  it  is  no  where  less  than  130 
miles,  and  in  some  places  250.  In  superficial  extent  it  far 
oxcced.s  anv  lahe  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  the 
t 'aspiun.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  almunds  so  much 
in  suntl-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the  Kirghiz  fishermen, 
its  only  navigators,  arc  obliged  tu  use  flat-bottomed  boats. 
The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoo,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  tlie 
'J’artar  language  signifies  island. 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
nature  of  its  s:.liito  ccmtcnts— how  far  these  are  similar  to 
the  salts  cunt.iincd  in  sca-water : the  probability  is,  that 
they  arc  very  diUcrent  in  quantities,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  their  nature.  It  would  bo  imi»>r1ant  to  determine  this 
with  accuracy,  in  order  to  compare  the  results  with  those 
uf  similar  experiments  in  future  years ; a great  diminu- 
tion of  its  superficial  extent  has  taken  place  within  a 
very  recent  period,  and  seems  tu  bo  in  progress,  and  it 
would  1h3  interesting  to  know  whether  any  correspond- 
ing increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters. 
Two  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  inti>  this  lake;  the  Syr-daria  or  Sihoun,  the  an- 
tient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east;  the  Amou  or 
.Ihoin,  the  Oxus  of  the  antients,  enters  it  from  the  south. 
The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ; and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  tliat  of  some 
minor  streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The 
evident  proofs  of  a gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  we  shall  aflerwards  mention,  show  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste  ; in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
evaporution  from  so  vast  an  expanse  must  be  enormous, 
and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  TOriod  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  for  the  two  great  rivers  Wcome  fordable 
in  places  where,  in  the  spring,  they  are  navigable,  and  the 
channels  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the 
north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the  , 
continent,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  16, QUO  square  leagues, 
is  depress^  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; the  Caspian  Sea 
occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  this  depression.  It  was  long 


suspected  that  the  Caspian  was  lower  than  the  Black 
Sea.  and  the  fact  was  aMvrtaincd  willi  gn-at  accuraev. 
in  the  ye.ir  181 1,  by  the  Russian  travellers,  Engel* 
hardt  nnd  l*arrut,  who  were  sent  bv  the  Aciidemy  of  .Sci- 
eiiccs  at  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  the  mountaiwous  region 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  a scries  of  levellings  at  llfly-on»‘‘f|ir. 
ferent  stations  acmss  the  mountains,  and  by  means  of  barn- 
metrical  observations,  they  found  the  surface  of  the  Cnsjnuii 
to  be  54l  toisos  or  348‘39  English  feet  lower  than  that  of  tbo 
Black  Sea,  This  dc|>ressibn  extends  to  a great  diaiancp  on 
the  north,  for  by  the  barometrical  measurements  of  Hcl- 
mersen  and  Hofmann  in  the  years  1828  nnd  1829,  the  town 
of  Orenbourg,  on  the  Ural  or  laik  river,  is  only  fifly-twn 
toises  or  332'41  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  con-'c- 
quently  veiy  nearly  sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  rho 
Black  Sea.  Now  Orenbourg  is  500  versts,  or  about  33S 
miles,  in  a direct  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  : and 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  northern  boundary  of  tbo 
depres.sion  runs  between  tlie  neigbbourboo<i  of  the  towns 
of  Orenbourg  and  Saratov,  and  consequently  includes  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Volga  nnd  the  Ural  fcouth  of 
that  line,  these  rivers  being  in  some  places  more  than  .too 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Humboldt  further  states, 
that  the  jpjat  chain  of  the  Himalaya  extends  westward* 
until,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  it  joins  the  table* 
land  of  Azerubijan.  south-east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  depression. 

On  the  north  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  a wild  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  half-civilised  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  fuunil 
all  round  the  lake,  wherever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enables 
man  to  subsist.  The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  ocrapy 
the  highest  part  of  these  steppes,  are  acontinuation  ofone  lif 
the  groups  into  which  the  great  Ural  chain  divides  itself 
towards  its  southern  termination  : the  insulated  cone,  callcil 
AVrouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its  base. 

I The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbourg  nru  cum- 
I posed  of  a red  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into 
I these  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  Dr.  Pander,  the  naturalist, 

I attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 
found  between  Orenbourg  and  the  Monghodjar  mounlniim 
! the  red  sandstone  replaced  by  a pudding-stone  composed  of 
! quartz  pebbles  united  by  a quartzose  cement,  and  then  ]>aas- 
I ing  into  u white  sandstone ; ho  observed  a stratum  ofcoul  in  tho 
I bed  of  a brook  in  this  sandstone  ; be  found  the  pudding-stone 
covcretl  by  a limestone  full  of  shells,  with  sharks'  teeth,  many 
bclemnites  and  ammonites,  some  of  tho  latter  two  feel  in  dia- 
' meter ; and  he  divoverod  beds  of  gypsum  associatefl  with  tho 
' limestone  : the  Monghocljar  mountains  arc  eomposc^l  uf  tho 
sandstone  associaled  with  porphyry  and  green^tone.  Tho 
hilly  region  gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towanls  the  south 
ana  east,  no  branch  of  tho  Urals  lieing  prolonged  so  as  to 
reach  any  part  uf  the  Altai  chain.  These  plains  nix'  com- 
pose<l  of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  by  loise 
sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  thirty  to  forty  fl  el 
high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  those  desert  plains  betwi>eii  tho  base  of 
the  hilly  region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  ].ake  are  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  called  tho  Great  and  little  Bourzouk  ; 
the  latter  terminatos  in  a promontory,  at  the  norlli-east 
angle  of  the  lake,  but  tho  Great  Bourzouk  extends  consi- 
derably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Bourzouk  aro 
some  hills  composed  of  indurate<l  marl  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  the  fomiatiuii  extends  tu  tbo  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
hills  of  Aigour  and  Sari-boulak,  forty  miles  inland,  urc  ciim- 
posed  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  ontient  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  or  those  sloping 
from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs : but 
the  side  of  Sari-boulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a fare  of 
naked  marl,  furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  citt 
by  precipitous  sides  from  120  to  160  feet  high,  and  the  marl 
contains  bods  of  shells  and  fishes'  bones,  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick.  ‘ I mentioned  to  our  KirghUians,'  says  Baron  Mcy- 
cndorfT,  * the  traces  uf  water  on  Sari-boulak,  and  they  assun-'t 
me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Ijiko 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  sixty 
versts  distant  from  it  So  great  a number  ofthe  Kirghisiuns 
have  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  I consider  it  as  an  un- 
doubte<l  fact  and  it  proves  bow  considerable,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution  ofthe  waters  of 
the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish,  and  one 
of  our  guidi«  pointed  out  a place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  hu  hims<‘ir  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  reach.' 
This  remarkublo  fact  luuy  be  compared  with  the  state- 
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merit  of  Colonel  Montcilh  (J»urml  of  a Tour  throuffh 
Azerdtnjan  and  the  Shor^x  of  the  Ca/tpian,  in  tho  lliird 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  (hr  Royal  Gr<»sraphical  Sodfty), 
thut  during  re&ideuce  in  that  part  of  Abia  from  1811  to 
IniS,  the  Caspian  Sea,  * as  well  as  every  other  lake  in 
Persia,  had  deeruusod  most  sensibly  in  depth.' 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  mountains  to  the  banks 
of  tho  Svr-dnria,  a distance  of  mure  than  270  miles,  not  a 
single  nver  traverses  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covert  with 
n iiumlior  of  shallow  salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the 
ap|iearance  of  land  from  which  the  sea  has  retreated.  These 
lakes  are  in  somo  places  dried  up,  and  have  left  a cake  of 
salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covoring  a surface  of  sometimes 
six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  tho  north-eastern  port  of 
the  Aral  Lake  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Syr-daria,  there  is  a 
great  sandy  desert  called  Cara-Coum  (meaning  black  tand), 
which  is  in  somo  ploi'es  176  miles  broad.  The  country 
along  the  banks  uf  Uie  Syr,  and  especially  near  its  mouth, 
is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  conQned  to  a narrow 
kind  between  tho  desert  of  Curu-Cuum  on  the  north,  and 
one  no  lc»s  stcrilu  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Coum  (or  red 
x(imf),  which  extends  to  the  banks  uf  the  Amou,  an  ocean 
of  sand  without  one  drop  of  fresh  water.  The  base  of  the 
Ki/il-Coum  is  an  argillaceous  red  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  riiws  above  llie  surface;  tUo  plain  is  covered  with 
Knndy  hillocks  rising  from  twelve  to  sixty  feet,  and  the 
V lew  from  tho  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a 
sUirmy  ocean  transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  L^kc  and  the  Caspian, 
tha  Turromanian  isthmus,  is  but  little  known.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  mountains 
may  be  followed  from  the  table-land  of  Gouberlinsk  near 
Orcnbuurg  to  Oust-uurt,  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  tho 
Cu>piun.  The  chain  of  low  hills  of  the  Great  Bourzouk.  on 
the  northern  side  of  tho  lake,  spreads  out  low'ards  the  west, 
nml  turning  south  extends  through  tlic  isthmus  to  within 
ten  days*  journey  of  the  town  uf  Khiva;  and  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains  in  tho  isthmus  called  by  tho  Kalmucks 
^lungislawski  Gori.  The  caravans  between  Astracan  and 
Khiva,  and  between  Orenbourg  and  Kliiva,  pass  through 
this  isthmus,  tlic  route  to  Orcnbuurg  lying  along  tho  tdiore 
of  tho  Aral  Lake,  and  the  distance  Uelweeu  the  two  places 
b'  iiig  about  4 70  miles.  The  Liiglisb  traveller,  Thompson, 
who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  tho  lake 
a.-^  being  boundeil  on  tho  north-west  by  rocky  clifis. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian 
were  ut  one  liino  united  ; tho  Greek  geographers  appi>ur  to 
Imvc  been  of  this  opinion,  or  rather  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  tho  Aral  I.Ake,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and 
the  liixartes  Itow  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
But  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  tho  structure  of  the 
islliimis.  no  sound  opinion  can  bo  ft>rmcd  on  the  subject. 
That  this  nart  of  Asia  has  undergone  great  changes  in 
its  ithysical  structure,  and  that  the  relative  position  uf  land 
nn>i  water  has  materially  altered  sinro  the  existence  of 
tho  Caspian  Sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt : but  to  what  ex- 
tent these  have  taken  place  within  tlie  historical  mra  can  only 
be  determined  by  a much  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  by  careful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  the  ot^anio  remains  which  are  imbeilded 
in  the  soil  that  has  been  abandoned  by  tho  waters.  The 
narrowest  part  uf  tho  isthmus  is  nut  less  than  160  miles 
wido,  and  a series  of  barometrical  measurements  by  Messrs. 
Duhamel  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Bay  of  Mertv  oy  Koultouk,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Aral  laike.  have  proved  tliat  the  surlkcc  of  the  lake  U 117 
feet  abm'e  that  of  the  Cn«pian. 

These  steppes  and  sandy  deserts  cannot,  from  their  nature, 
support  a gnrat  variety  of  animals  and  plants.  Violent 
heaUH  in  summer,  succeedoil  by  very*  rigorous  winters,  arc 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trei's  or  even  uf  shrubs. 
Poplars  and  willows,  which  uUain  a height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
nre  met  with  in  groups  in  thowo  oa*es  where  a river  has 
overflowed  its  banks  and  deposited  a cuvering  of  fertile  soil, 
or  where  there  are  springs  of  fre>h  water.  A species  of 
tamarisk  is  common,  and  attains  in  favoured  spots  a height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  fi*ct.  Liliaceous  plauU  of  tho  genera 
hffporis^  iri$,  anlfuricum,  injthodeliu,  kc.,  ore  very  gene- 
rally  diffused,  aud  their  bulbous  luots  are  the  prinei}>al  food 
of  Uie  mammiferuus  quadrupeds  found  in  these  countries. 
These  are  chiefly  of  ine  t>mullcr  sized  kinds,  and  such  as 
burrow  in  the  ground.  DifTerent  species  of  the  rat,  mouse, 
dormouse,  and  marmot,  arc  abundant,  and  Uie  Baikal  hare 


is  not  uncommon.  Among  carnivorous  animals  there  are 
different  8jx?cies  of  the  fox,  marten,  weasel,  &e.  For  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  these  countries  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Pallas's  Travflft,  and  Dr.  Pander  s Appendix  to  Mnjen~ 
dorff't  TraveU;  A.  W.  Kephalides,  Ve  Htetoria  Mari* 
Carpii ; Engelhardl  und  Parrot,  Heixe  in  den  Kauktuu*  ; 
Meyendorff,  Voyage  d Orenbourg  d Boukhara ; Humboldt, 
Fragment  Axiatitfue*. 

ARAL1A^CE..'K  are  a small  natural  order  of  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  from  which  they 
arc  solely  known  by  their  young  fruit  con.sUting  of  mure 
parts  than  two.  They  are  Bcquenlly  shrubby,  and  not  un- 
cummonly  Aimisheil  with  powerful  hanl  prickles;  but  they 
often  are  also  herbaceous  and  unarmed,  like  umlwllifemus 
plants  themselves.  As  an  illustration  of  tbo  onler.  the 
American  ginseng,  Panax  quinqwfoimm,  may  be  taken. 


(PiiDU  qiliDnnpruliuin.] 

1.  A Uaircn  flower.  "i.  A (•■riik  3.  rhariimi  And  ■tjtr*. 

4.  Fniit  rnt  in  half,  *Uh  tlir  H-rdt  iiT'jmit).;. 

5.  A •Mtioti  of  A w<pd.  tlMmini  iii  miuul«  esubrjo, 

Tliis  plant,  which  is  nearly  rclatctl  to  the  celebrated  sfi- 
mulnting  drug  called  gimenghy  the  Chinese  (^ec  Pavax), 
is  found  ot'co.Aionally  on  the  mountains  of  Amerira,  from 
Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  It  has  long  since  been  intro- 
dureil  into  our  gardens,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  This 
natural  order  seems  to  possess  lit  (lc  or  no  sensible  proper- 
ties, for  the  singular  invigorating  |H>wer  aserilied  to  gin- 
seng by  the  Chinese  is  constdcretl  to  bo  a|>ocrvphnl. 

ARAM,  0^^♦.  literally,  the  high  land,  U a geographical 

designation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  ihc  countries 
between  Plusnicia,  Pulesiine.  Arabia,  the  Tigris,  ami  Ar 
mcma,  or  to  those  countries  which  the  Grci'ks  called  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vii.  6 ; 1 Kings  xx.  2<<>  Araiu  was 
ibvided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus  fbo  tcrrilory  of  Da- 

mascus. whose  rulers  wagcil  almost  continual  wor  with  the 
Hebrews  from  the  lime  of  David  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
c.\ilo  (2  Sam.  viii.  6 ; 1 Kings  xi.  24,  seip;  xvi.  .‘i.  seip) 

2.  Aram-Zitbah,  which  was,  according  to 

Syrian  authorities,  Kisibin,  the  Greek  Nisibis.  But  this 
cannot  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram  iVaAarnioi.  or  Mcs.v 
potamia,  which,  according  to  Htal.  lx.,  differs  from  Aram- 
Zobah,  Tbo  passage  to  which  wo  refer  belongs  to  tha 
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Enfflish  authorized  version  of  the  first  verse;  ‘‘When  he 
(David)  strove  with  .■Iram-Sa/iaraim  and  wilJi  Aram-Zifitah, 
&r.  We  read  also  in  the  Holy  Seriptuies  that  the  kintj  of 
Zubah  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Kuphrates  from 
Aram-Naharaim.  Arcordinjf  to  Benjamin  of  Tmlela,  Zolmh 
means  Haleb,  or  Alej<po.  Bpanheim  and  Boohart  think 
that  Aram-Zobah  means  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Ha- 
math where  the  town  of  Zobah  was  situatetl,  not  far  from 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra ; beeause,  arronliiiff  to  i Chr.  %iu.  3,  4, 
‘ Sidomon  marched  to  Hatiiath  Zobah.  prcvailcfl  nijainst  it, 
and  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert.’  And  accordin';  to  1 C.’hr. 
xviii.  3,  When  David  went  to  recover  his  border  towards 
the  river  Euphrates,  ho  slew  Hadadezer  ’he  kinj;  of  Zobah, 
and  pursuinl  him  to  Hnraath.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Hamath,  beinj;  a part  of  Aram,  tiometiraes  went  under  the 
name  of  Aram-Zohah.  The  inhabitants  of  Aram- Zobah 
were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the  Hebrews,  I Sara, 
xiv.  47  ; 2 Sam.  mu.  3 ; x.  r,  ■ i Chron.  xviii.  3.  Compare 
)f\de‘»  note  to  page  60  of  JTin  Oxonii, 

1691.  410. 

3.  Dnni  Aram  of  the  Ttro  litters,  is  the  Mesopo- 

tamia of  the  Greeks,  or  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  (Gou.  xxiv.  lu:  l>cut.  xxiii.  4 : Judges  tii.  8), 
w bich  was  also  called  QIH  y^B'PadanArtun,  literally,  the Jlat 

<f  the  high  latid  (Gen.  xxv.  20 : xxxi.  1 8),  and  !TT'i7»  the 

fi>‘ld  rf  the  hiiih  land.  (Borhart,  Pha/rg.  jj.  6 ; Winer,  t;i 
KnryH-tp.  ran  Krsch  und  Grulfcr:  Michaclis’  Spied.  Geo- 
gntjth.  Hebr.,  ii.  p.  117,  Rcq.) 

ARAM  was,  ucording  to  Moses  of  Chorcnc  (i.  13.  p.  83, 
cd.  Whiston).  a conqueror  who  went  from  the  western  or 
Arumraan  or  Syrian  Cappadocia,  or  from  Armenia  Minor,  into 
the  high-lands  of  Ariucma,  and  from  whom  Uipjprc>ciit  name 
of  Armenia  may  be  derived,  like  Anglia  or  England  frmu 
the  conquering  colony  i>f  the  .\nglcs  or  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  circum.siancc  exjdains  the  fact,  that  the  Araratrans 
aiul  Armenians  are  M-melimes  confounded  (a.s  we  see  in 
Str.th>.  1.  p.4I,42.  Caxaub.  and  I.  p.  112.  Sicbenkoes), 
and  tliut  the  Armenians  llieuisclves,  dept-ending  by  Ilaik 
from  Noah,  do  not  use  the  immu  of  Armenia,  which  first 
necurs  in  Hemdotus  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  has 
been  since  adoptetl  bv  oriental  writers. 

AIIAM.KAN  or  ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE 

or  from  the  unusual  root  D*^M,  which  is  related  to 

the  cognate  forms  PIT.  Dp^.  Din. Dpj;.  DN"1.  io  behi^^h, 
or  he  uwf  elevateii),  literally  means  the  H ighlandiUalect,  in 
contradbuinction  to  p’i'*?,  the  language  of  Canaan,  or 

the  I./)wland'dialect.  The  Aramfi'an  was  thus  denominated 
because  those  parts  of  Aram  which  Inirdcred  umn  Pa|i»!i- 
tine  w ere  higher  than  the  lerritorj  of  the  Jews,  and  e**j)e<-ially 
higher  than  the  coast  of  the  Mediternmeau  Sea  inhabited 
liv  the  Cununintes.  Thmt  a designation  l>ccamc  current 
which  was  improperly  applied  to  the  whole  of  Aram,  mnii  v 
pnrt.s  of  which  had  a lower  level  than  Canaan,  but  passed 
under  the  general  np)h>Uution  of  Highlands,  because  Aram 
l»onlercd  by  Mount  l.el>auuu  upon  Palestine,  and  had  a higher 
level  in  all  {loinls  of  immediate  contact.  Arnroaic  ta  spoken 
near  Mar»lm  and  Mosul  (sec  Niebuhr's  Reixebesrhretbung 
iiach  Arabirn,  t.  ii.  p.  352  ; and  its  French  Iranslaliim  of  1 780, 
loiiie  li.  p.  27.>),  where  it  is  a-scrtcd  that  the  Syriac  is  also 
spoken  in  several  villages  of  the  government  of  Dunia.scus. 
Niebuhr  calls  theChristian  idiom  Chaldee.  TlieChristians 
of  Mardin  and  M‘»ul  write  even  llie  Anibic  in  tlhaldee  ch:i- 
rueters,  and  the  Maronites  in  Syriac  letters.  W.  G.  Brown 
iticiiiions  in  his  travels  that  the  Syriac  is  .vpuken  at  Maluln 
and  li'ara.  Compare  the  Ammu/  of  a Residence  at  Rugd<td, 
bv  Anthony  Groves  I./)n<lnn,  1832,  8vo. 

* Tiic  Araojceau  language  comj)ri#i!*  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Babylunian  or  K:ist-Aramaie  (wltirb  is  usually,  but 
impr<qH.*rly,  calleil  ChuMcc*),  and  the  Syriac  or  West-Ara- 
juiitc  dialects;  both  dialecls,  though  nearly  extinct, are  yet 
sp  »kcn  by  a few  tribes  dwelling  in  the  antient  Aram.  This 
(act,  mcnti'nu*d  bv  various  travellers,  we  find  alw>  rcconled 
in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Groves. 

The  sections  in  Daniel  and  E«ra  calle.'l  Chaldee,  and  a 
few  wortls  in  Joremiah  nnd  Genesis,  nre  the  most  nnliont  re- 
mai  n.'t  of  the  Ka^l- Aramaic  dialect,  which  is  called  by  the  Jews 
the  language  of  the  Talmud,  ortho  language 
of  learning,  because  parts  of  tho  Talmud  and  many  rab- 


binical xrritmgs  arc  composed  in  this  idiom,  which  is  now 
usually  written  and  printed  in  the  Hebrew  square  character^ 
or  DU"in  i f-  the  language  of  translation,  becauwj  tlio 

Tnrguins  of  Onkclos  and  Jonathan  arc  paraphrastic  transla- 
tioiiH  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  East-.\ramaic  laiigUiige. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  the  West-Aramaic  are  much 
later;  they  consist  of  some  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  a.i>.  49.  Tho  characters  of  iho 
West-Aramaic  or  Syriac  difier  greatly  from  the  }lebrow. 
(Sec,  for  the  various  .\ramaic  characters,  the  articles  Estran- 
ORLo,  Chaluek,  Syriac,  Assyria.) 

The  Aramaic  is  one  of  the  Sheraitic  dialects  spoken  by 
Hie  descendants  of  Shem.  Many  form*  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
which  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  p<^-syllabic,  are  shortemsl 
in  Aramaic  into  monosyllables,  llie  forms  of  nouns  in 
Aramaic  are  less  numerous  than  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
The  dual  is  rare  in  the  Easl-Aramair.  The  pcrsunul  pro- 
noun of  tho  second  person  singular  comhines  both  guiidm 
in  one  form 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Aramaic  has  fewer  grammatical 
forms  than  tho  cognate  dialccU,  but  we  observe  the  reverso 
in  the  following  instances. 

Tlie  Aramaic  has  four  active  and  four  passive  modifica- 
tions, under  every  active  modification,  two  participles, one  of 
which  bus  a passive  signification,  although  the  passive  nm<li- 
ficutions  have  their  own  participles.  The  third  pifrsun  plu- 
ral of  the  preterites  distinguishes  the  genders  by  means 
of  a double  formation.  A present  tense  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  participles  with  the  personal  pronoun. 

TIic  Aramaic  seems  toliave  fewer  wonls  than  the  ilehrew. 
but  an  exact  notion  of  its  lexicographical  extent  ran  hardly 
1)C  formed  till  the  dictionary  of  Bar  Buhlul  is  printcil  and 
has  become  more  gener^ly  uccohsible.  Abulhu»an  I>a  Ixu 
Buhlul  emuposed  his  Syrian  lexicon,  cxplaincil  in  Arabic, 
in  llio  convent  of  Kuzchaia.  about  a.d.  9G3.  Mnnu&cripts 
of  tlii.*  work  exist  nt  Oxford,  Cambridge,  nnd  Florence. 

While  the  Jevirili  community  tnaintuined  it*  |)olitical  in- 
dependence in  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  the 
common  languago  of  the  country,  am),  so  far  a*  we  are  able 
to  judge,  although  not  entirely  pure,  was,  during  tliat  time, 
free  from  any  important  changes  in  those  elements  and 
firms  by  which  it  was  distinguisbeil  from  other  luuguag(». 
A few  foreign  words  only  liad  crept  in  along  with  the 
products  of  foreign  conimeire,  arts,  and  inventions;  ami 
these,  in  consequence  of  tho  want  of  appropriate  lerin#  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  received  the  nght  of  ciiizeusbip. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hezukiah,  tlvc  Hebrew  dialect  ditfered 
so  much  from  the  BahvlonUh-Aramman.  chiefly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  respect  of  pronunciation,  that  the  latter  sounded 
in  the  cars  ef  the  common  people  of  Jerusalem  like  an  en- 
tirely foreign  language,  and  was  intelligible  only  to  tho 
principal  i.filcvn*  of  the  court  (comp.  2 Kings  xviii.  26). 
But  when  the  As-svrian  and  (Jhaldman  rulers  of  Babylon 
snl>d«e<l  Pulestine,  everything  assuroeil  another  a.-peut. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  lost,  with  their  political  iiidependeiirc, 
the  independence  aljro  of  their  language.  The  Babylonish- 
Aramman  dialect  supplanted  tho  Hebrew,  and  by  degrees 
became  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  people. 

Tho  Babylonish- Aramcran  language  was  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew ; it  stood  to  it  in  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  relationship  as  the  Lower  Saxon  does  to  the  High  Ger- 
man. Both  were  the  offspring  of  the  original  Mieniitic 
language,  which  was  used  from  the  Hairs  in  Cappadocia  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  to  Arabio.  Both  of  these,  as  well  a.s  tho  other  Sho- 
mitic  di.ilects.  had  the  same  stock  of  antient  radical  wunls, 
and  csi^entially  the  same  grammar.  The  principal  features 
of  their  difference  were,  that  many  wordsof  the  old  priiuitivo 
language  remained  current  in  one  dialect,  which  vv  ere  en- 
tirely or  partially  loNt  in  the  other,  e.g.  the  verb  (to 
expose  to  the  sun,  or  to  dry)  in  Arammaii,  of  which  only  the 
noun  (stm)  remained  in  tho  Hebrew.  The  same  ’void 

was saraetimes  in  use  in  both  djalccfc*,  hvt  in  difTcrent  surni 
ficalion*.  Tho  Babyb'nish dialect  borrowci’  cxpve->i  .i  s f.  ii:) 
the  noitliera  Chaldceans,  who  made  an  i'.rujilion  inio  the 
country.  Traces  of  su^h  additions  are  to  Ic  fousid  in  the 
URmesofthe  olficers  of  stal(%  nnd  other  (ernu  h.avi’ g t'  Ii  r- 
cnce  to  the  government.  Tl:c  Babylun;!.h  pr.  r.unciuti-  u w.ia 
easier  of  utterance,  nnd  more  sonorotis  than  the  H.-lu.-v.-. 

Tlie  numennis  Aranwean  colouios  (2  Kings  X'ii.  21). 
which  were  substituted  for  the  subjects  of  the  kingdoiu  of 
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Israel,  earned  to  AMjrria  by  Shalmaneiicr,  retained  their 
former  lani'uage,  and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  nch^hbour- 
hood  of  their  places  of  residence,  even  before  the  ilcstruclion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  a later  ncriod,  the  Babylonish- 
Chaldean  gi»vcmors  who  ruled  over  Palestine ; the  standing 
forces  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  prcserv.i- 
tion  of  tranquillity,  and  which  were  composed  of  .Vmiumaiis 
and  Cbaldmans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2> ; the  host  of  foreign  ofiicers 
in  their  train,  and  tlie  transactions  of  all  public  business  in 
the  Babylonlsb-AramoBan  dialect,  must  have  greatly  tendetl 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  national  Hebrew  dialect,  since  the 
Jews,  who  held  public  oflices,  or  stood  in  any  other  near 
connexion  with  the  new  rulers,  were  compelleil  to  licctmie 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  these  rulers.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonish  bad  still  earlier 
been  the  court  language  at  Jerusalem  (see  2 Kings  x\iii.  2C.) 

The  Ai'amsan  language  derives  jKcuUar  interest  from 
hal  ing  been  spoken  generally  by  the  inbabilanu  of  Pales- 
tine. Ifom  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  final  and  general 
dispersion  of  the  Jew  s.  We  find  that  Jesus  ChrUt,  when 
repeating  on  the  cross  the  beginning  of  the  twenty -second 
Psalm,  docs  not  quote  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  Aramaic 
version.  Many  other  occasional  quotations  and  cxpres.iions 
iisofi  in  the  Neiv  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 
tim*  in  the  ago  of  Christ.  The  Greek,  however,  had  been 
long  firmly  Lstablishcd  in  Palestine,  where  it  wa.s  first  in-  I 
(nxTuced  by  the  Macedonian  conauests,  and  extended  under  j 
the  dynasty  of  the  Selcucid®.  We  know,  both  from  positive 
tcstiuiony  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  inscriptions,  &c., 
that  Greek  must  have  been  as  common  in  Palestine  at  this 
period  as  the  French  now  is  in  Alsace,  though  it  was  no 
more  the  native  tongue  than  the  French  now  is  in  the  pro- 
1 ince  just  mentioned.  Greek  was  also  the  language  of 
M-iunce  and  learning,  os  it  containcil  nearly  all  the  kuow- 
iiNtge  which  at  that  time  existed.  Concerning  the  language 
of  i’aU'Atmu  in  the  age  of  Christ,  compare  the  dissertations 
t'f  1>«  Rossi  and  Pfannkuchc,  and  a chapter  in  HugV  inlro- 
durtion  to  the  New  Testament;  which  have  been  translate*! 
partly  in  America,  by  Robinson,  in  the  Bihlical  R^^toxUitry 
lor  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Bibliral  Cabinet, 
ISJ.l,  Nol.  i.  The  standard  work  on  the  Aramaic  language 
is,  Atuiretv  T/i«pAi/i  Hofmtinni  Grammatiree  Syriacee  libri 
/n*«,  rum  t<J/uUs  vtiria  Scriptura  Arwmaicce  genera  exhi- 
benlibut.  Halm,  lb27,  4to. 

English  rearicrs  may  compare  Yates's  Syrior  Grammar  t 
MimwiChalitee  Grammar,  1824,  8vo.;  and 
u lltdirew-  and  English  Lexicon,  r^jiitaining  all  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  words  in  Daniel. 
Ezra,  an<l  the  Targums.  and  siso  the  Ttdmudiral  and 
Uabhinical  wor«U  derived  from  them,  by  Selig  Newman, 
l»n<luii,  18,14.  8V0.,  price  2ir. 

Stralx)  calls  Uic  Araiotoans  (Geasr.  i.  p.  1 12,od.  Siehenk.) 

Kui  Afiaftaioix,  and  Apifiov^.  Comp.  Slephanus 
liyz.  under ; and  Geseniua,  Commentar  zum  Je^aioA, 
t.  i.  C^S.  to  chap.  xxii.  6. 

ARANDA,  DON  PEDRO  PABI.O  ABARCA  DE 
BOLE.A,  COUNT  OF,  descende*!  from  a very  antient 
Biul  noble  family  in  Aiagon,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1718,  anil  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  In  1743  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  against  the 
Austrians,  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  leB  fur  dead  on 
the  field.  Thu  day  ai'lcr  the  battle  one  of  hU  servants 
hapiKjned  to  pass  1t)y.  and  having  ruci>gnis«’d  his  master 
among  a heap  of  boilics,  procured  him  the  ne*«>sary  assist- 
ance. Araiula  woji  appointed  ambassador  to  Fredciic 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  On 
Ills  retiiru  to  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  Poriugnl  to  superscilo 
the  Marquis  of  Sarria  in  the  command  of  the  Sponi.>h  army 
then  invading  Portugal.  In  August.  1762,  ho  reduced 
.\luiciila  and  other  places ; and  s<Jon  after  |M.*ace  was  made. 
In  I7«»5  Aranda  was  appointed  caplain-gcncral  of  Va- 
lr*ni'ia.  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  Mailrid, 
that  capital  being  then  in  a state  of  violent  commotion 
ng.iin»t  the  miiiUtor  Squillacc.  The  conduct  of  Aranda  in 
this  CMnurgcncy  fully  correfti>ondc<l  to  the  confidence  placed 
ill  liis  talents.  Ho  was  honoured  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Ca.HtiIe.  Not  only  was  tranquillity  restored  in 
that  capital,  but  by  making  a new  municipal  division  of  the 
citv  , by  the  oUiblishnient  of  a permanent  garrison,  and  by 
oilier  prudent  regulations,  the  count  prevented  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  riots.  During  his  travels  in  Kuru|>o, 
Arauda  had  improved  hU  natur^  talents  and  knowledge. 


In  Pnissto,  he  had  devoted  his  attention  in  particular  to 
examine  the  military  tactics  adoptetl  by  the  great  Frederic, 
which  were  then  iho  wlmiralion  of  Europe,  wiih  a view 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  system  of  his  own  country. 
With  a courage,  firmness,  and  perseverance  which  no  obBt.i- 
cle  could  duunt,  be  undertook  the  ivfurm  of  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  the  ailmiiiistmtion,  and  tho  adoption  uf  thoec  tm- 
pruvemenU  of  which  his  country  stood  so  much  in  111*041. 
He  diminishoil  (he  asylums.  conGiiiug  their  number  to  two 
churches  in  the  capital  of  every  province,  and  he  reformed 
the  municipal  system  by  tho  establishment  of  the  (Jipu/ad/>s 
del  commun,  nr,  deputies  of  the  commons.  The  coin,  which 
w as  greatly  debaseil,  was  calle<l  in  and  replaced  by  sound 
money ; a new-  and  improved  plan  was  adoptc4\  (or  reenriting 
the  army:  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  alxilUlu-fl.  and  new 
Iniuses  of  education  established;  an<l  the  ihickcLsofthe  Sierra 
Murena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  ban- 
ditti, were  colonizctl  with  an  industrious  population  of  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  and  French,  thruugh  the  efforts  of  the  phiUn- 
thropic  Olavide.  Aranda  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  ]>a]val 
power  in  Spain  by  reforming  the  tribunal  called  the  nun- 
datura,  which  he  composed  of  six  native  ecclosiastics  pn>- 
, posed  by  tho  king,  and  confimuHl  by  the  pope,  iiisiead 
of  a body  of  Roman  jurists  apiHiintcil  by  the  pope  alone, 
of  which  it  formerly  consisted ; and  by  establishing  a 
law  that  no  papal  decree  should  be  valid  in  Spain  with- 
out having  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  «>(  Ca— 
tile.  The  pato*  de  semana  iantu,  or,  holy  week  drama- 
tic proceasions,  the  rojarifw,  and  other  pious  or  rather 
impious  exhibitions,  were  also  alxilislicd  bv  him.  The  power 
of  the  Inquisition  was  greatly  diniinishcfl  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a political  censorship,  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  Wen 
for  the  imprudence  of  the  French  encyclopTdials  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  abolished  that  sanguinary  tribunal.  When 
at  Paris,  Aranda  fte4]uentcd  the  society  of  VolUim,  1)' Alem- 
bert, and  other  philosophers  of  that  period,  where  he  hail 
often  expressed  his  intention  to  alKilish  tho  Inquisition  if 
ever  lie  came  into  power.  Not  long  after  hU  op|iointmcni 
to  the  presidency  of  tho  council  of  Castile,  an  article  np- 
pcarcfl  in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  cncyclopodisu 
(see  Coxe's  Memoirt,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67,  p.  408,  4to.  edit.  181  5), 
wlicreiii  this  confidential  conversation  was  revealed  to  the 
world.  W^hen  Aranda  read  this  account,  he  was  greatly 
vexed,  and  said,  * this  imprudent  disclosure  will  min  me, 
and  foil  all  my  plans.'  Ho  wan  not  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jecture : such  a ferment  was  raised  against  him,  that  fore- 
seeing his  ruin  unavoidable,  he  solicited  to  Ik!!  np|>oiutcd 
am)Kissadi>r  to  France,  and  retired  fn>m  the  ndnimistnvtion 
A.n.  1773.  Aranda  rctuniod  from  Paris  in  Novemlier. 
) 787,  but  still  ruiuaiood  in  disgrace,  with  the  honuniry  tide 
ofcounsidlor  of  state.  After  tlic  accession  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1788,  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida  Blanca  in  the 
oflice  of  prime  minister  (1  792) ; but  he  was  not  long  after 
dismisseu  through  the  intrigues  of  Goduy.  Ho  relumed, 
however,  the  presidency  of  tlie  council  of  Castile  until  he 
was  exilcil  to  his  native  province,  wlicre  he  diitl.  arroHiiig 
to  some  authorities,  in  1794.  and  according  to  olhers.  which 
appear  mere  to  lx*  depended  on,  in  1799,  leaving  behind 
him  a young  widow,  without  anv  children. 

Aranda  was  a man  of  profound  mind,  and  of  a firmness 
characteristic  of  the  Aragonese.  Coxe  relates  the  follow 
ing  anecilotc.  One  day  wdien  Aranda  w.as  urging,  with 
his  usual  perseverance,  one  of  his  measures  of  improvement, 
the  king,  who  had  cxhausteil  nil  his  objertiotis  against  it. 
said  : '(Jount,  you  arc  as  obstinate  as  an  Aragonese  mule.' 

■ Please  y*mr  majesty.'  repHefl  the  minister,  ‘ I know  amuher 
who  is  more  olwtinale  than  I.'  On  the  micstion  ‘who?* 
■His  saen'd  majesty,  Charles  111.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,'  an.swercd  Aranda.  The  king  sinileil  at  the  sully  of 
his  minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  nis  usual  e<)mplacency. 
The  MnrquUCararcioU  mmpareil  Aranda  s mind  to  a deep 
well  with  a narniw  mouth,  (See  Coxe's  Memoirs  q/*  ///<? 
House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  iv.  ch.  07.) 

ARANJAA.  [See  Spidkr.] 

ARANJUEZ  (Ara  Jovis),  ntown  in  Spain  nearthecou 
fliiencc  of  the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  in  a plain  surrmnide<l  by 
higli  and  bleak  hills,  in  40°  2'  N.  Int..  3^30MV.  long., 
twenty-six  miles  S.S  E.  of  Madri«l.  Aranjuez  was  om-o 
a country-rcsiidetice  of  the  master  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago: it  came  afterwards  into  the  pos-sessiun  of  the  crown, 
and  the  kings  selected  it  for  their  residence  during  the 
spring  months,  on  aeroimt  of  its  advantageous  situation 
and  the  mildness  of  itscliUUita.  Philip  II.  was  Uie  first  king 
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who  poaftOBsed  it  The  palace  » a very  handsome  square 
building',  with  tvrenty-oiio  windows  in  front,  and  a turret 
at  each  extremity.  )t  was  desired  bv  the  architect  Juan  i 
de  Herrera,  and  was  begun  under  Philip  II.;  Philip  V.,  j 
FemamluVI.,  and  Charles  Ill.continuerl  it,  and  Charles  IV.,  ^ 
who  delighted  in  this  residence,  greatly  contributed  to  its  | 
cmbcIlUhment.  The  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  the  | 
Tagus,  arc  particularly  admired  fbr  their  natural  beauties.  I 
la  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  this  place  suffered  a I 
truly  Vandalic  devastation.  Not  only  the  ganlcns  were  | 
destroyed,  but  even  the  Ceres,  a fine  statue  of  the  fountuiu  . 
of  that  name,  entirely  disappeared.  I 

The  town  is  of  modem  construction ; the  streets  are  | 
broad,  yen'  well  paved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right ! 
angles.  The  actual  population  of  Aranjuea  amounts  to  I 
52  J5,  which  number  is  more  than  doubled  during  the  rcsi- 
d4<ncc  of  the  court.  In  1808,  part  of  the  ground,  which  had  I 
till  that  time  been  uncultivated,  and  was  retained  by  the 
king  an  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  was  let  to  farmers, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  by  them.  From  that  period 
the  population  became  more  numerous ; and  the  increased 
pro4luciion  of  grain  in  consequence  has  had  considerable  in* 
tlucnce  on  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  established 
here  a farm-house  and  menagerie,  in  which  various  foreign 
animals  were  very  successfully  reared.  Trees  and  other 
roductions  of  distant  climates  were  also  cultivated.  The 
)s.4  caused  during  the  war  has  been  partly  repaired.  (See 
Mifiano;  Ponz,  carta  v.  vol.  i.) 

ARARAT  (C3*>*)N),  the  name  of  a region  in  the  centre 

of  the  high-lands  of  Armenia,  which  was  included  in  the 
former  Persian  province  of  Aran,  but  nowin  the  present 
Russian  government  of  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37);  the 
Armenians  call  it  to  this  day  Ararat.  The  mountains  of 
this  region  are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which 
the  Ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  (Jer.  li.  27).  That  Ararat 
was  originally  a name  of  the  region  appears  from  Moses 
of  Chorene  {Compendium  Geographite  UnivertaHt,  p.  46, 
52),  who  derives  the  name  from  Ar^i  Aral,  ike  ^ 
/Irryr.  who  was  king  of  Armenia  in  the  days  of  Scmiramis. 
(See  Schroederi  Thetaurun  Lingua  Armeniara,  p.  55  ; and 
Mo.<os  Chorencosis,  Hut.  Armen,  ed.  Whiston,  pp.  289,  308, 
358.  361.) 

The  antient  mterpreters  render  Ararat,  in  Genesis 

and  2 Kings,  b>'  the  word  Armenia,  as  Aquila  did  with 
Syromachus,  Ineodotion,  and  the  Vulgate.  At  present 
the  .Armenians  give  the  name  Ararat  in  preference  to  that 
mountain,  which  they  call  also  Macis  or  Massis,  and  tho 
Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  mountain  of  Noah.  (See  Wahl's 
Asien,  pp.  5)8,  606,  &c. ; Gesenii  Theeaurui.) 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  a celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia, 
situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Erivan,  about 
five  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the 
antient  A^axes.  It  rises  majestically  from  the  midst  of  a | 
great  plain,  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  tho 
country,  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  far  abovo 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  Humboldt,  on  tho  authority  of 
the  Russian  traveller.  Parrot,  states  its  height  abovo  the 
level  of  tho  sea  to  be  2700  toises,  which  is  equal  to  17,260 
English  feet.  Thus  it  is  6389  feet  higher  than  Aitna,  4792 
feet  higher  than  the  volcanic  peak  of  Tencriffo,  and  exceeds  | 
by  1528  feet  Mont  Blanc,  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  in 
Europe.  It  does  not,  however,  ascend  to  this  great  height 
from  its  base,  fi>r  it  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  is  Btat^  by  Ritter  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  smaller  cone  is  separated  from  the  greater  by 
a plain  of  great  extent,  and  is  considerably  lower,  lur  the 
snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer,  and  it  serves 
as  a calendar  to  the  surrounding  people,  who  regulate  their 
agricultural  operations  by  the  progress  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  little  Ararat.  The  appearance  of  this  mountain 
U well  described  in  the  travels  or  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  of 
Mr.  Morier.  Tho  former  approached  it  from  the  north,  and 
paints  in  glowing  colours  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
when  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  rising  from  a widely- 
extended  green  plain,  furtilizod  by  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Araxes,  and  covered  with  villages.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  unveiled  by  clouds  from  its  base  to  its  summit, 
and  tho  ice*clad  cones  shone  with  dauling  splendour  against 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Mr.  Morier,  who 
approaclied  it  from  the  south,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  admi- 
ration of  tho  beauty  of  iU  form.  Such  a mountain  must  natu* 
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rallv  be  seen  from  a vast  distance,  and  it  is  said  to  servo  as  a 
landmark  to  the  narigatofs  of  the  Caspian  sea.  A remark- 
able circumstance,  as  ^nnected  with  the  traditions  belonging 
to  this  mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen 
from  afor  and  in  certoin  positions,  the  summit  has  a striking 
resemblance  to  a ship.  Tho  whole  country  round  is  Aill  of 
traditionary  stories  about  Noah's  ark  and  the  flood.  Tho 
Armenians  call  Ararat,  Massisseusar,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-Niih.  or  Mountain  of  Noah.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  sUll  exist  on  tho 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  In  a 
church  at  Nova  Schamachia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras 
with  tho  Kur,  they  show  a cross,  made  many  centuries  ago, 
out  of  a plank  of  the  ark.  Peter  tho  Great,  in  1 720,  sent 
some  Armenians  and  Russians  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
they  reported  that,  to  their  amazement,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  report,  however,  in  no  way  shook  the 
faith  of  the  true  believers ; who,  with  great  reason,  rested 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  summit  of  tho  mountain  is 
unapproachable.  The  Armenian  monk  who  brought  the 
lank  from  which  the  cross  was  forroe<l,  when  nearly  ex- 
austed  in  his  effort,  >vas  met  bv  an  angel,  who  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  handed  to  him  tne  precious  relic.  Tho  higher 
regions  are  usually  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  these  are 
dispersed  and  the  summit  is  unveiled,  the  devout  Annenisns 
full  on  the  ground,  cross  themselves,  and  pray.  At  Erivan, 
they  show  tho  spot  where  Noah  first  plante^l  the  vine,  snd 
the  name  of  another  town,  Nachichevan,  or  Nakhcljovan, 
means,  according  to  Chardin,  'place  of  descent,'  being  tho 
place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  be  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of 
tho  mountain,  hut  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow 
limit.  Tho  enterprising  Toumefurt,  in  1790,  made  the 
attempt ; but  after  undergoing  great  fatigue  he  was 
oblig^  to  give  it  up.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
Turkish  pacha  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  built  huts 
well  suppUed  with  provisions  at  different  stations;  but  his 
people  suffered  severely  in  their  struggle  amid  the  snow 
and  masses  of  ice  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  From  all  tho 
accounts  we  have  of  its  structure,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ararat  is,  partlv  at  least,  a volcanic  mountain. 
Its  conical  shape  and  its  ifetachod  position  are  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.  Toumefort,  describing  the  ascent,  says,  that 
they  passed  over  a groat  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  base  of 
tho  mountain ; that  at  tho  beginning  of  tlie  ascent  they 
found  moving  sand,  which  continued  for  a great  w*ay  up, 
their  feet  sinking  in  it  so  that  they  slipped  back  at  each 
step,  which  maoo  the  ascent  exceedingly  laborious;  that 
they  afterwards  came  u^n  sharp  fragments  which  cut 
their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  tnon  to  large  blocks  piled  upon  one 
another.  This  description  indicates  a volcanic  mountain 
covered  with  ashes  and  lara  in  a state  of  decomposition,  but  it 
is  rendcre<l  still  more  clear  by  what  Colonel  Monteith  says  in 
his  Memoir  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  qf  the  Geo^ 
grapkiial  Society.  He  ascended  some  way  up  Mount  Ararat, 
and  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stone. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  avast  cleft,  which 
Tournefort  describes  as  a deep  abyss,  with  lofty  predpitoua 
sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of  black  rock.  This  cleft  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  Erivan ; and  between 
it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a succession  of  low 
round-topped  eminences.  One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider this  hollow  os  tho  crater  of  an  eruption  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  event  which  woulu  bo  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  observed  in  all  volcanos  of  great  eleva- 
tion ; for  in  these,  such  as  tho  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  Aitna, 
there  is  seldom  an  eruption  from  tho  top,  but  almost  always 
from  the  sides,  os  if  tho  great  mass  heaped  up  by  successive 
ejections  afforded  a greater  resistance  to  the  volcanic  force 
than  the  sides.  But  no  eruption,  nor  any  indication  of  vol- 
canic action,  has  been  recorded  within  the  historical  sra. 
In  the  Chronido  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
, EiUchmajadzen,  in  which  everything  relative  to  this  sacred 
mountain  has  been  carefully  recorded  for  tho  last  800  years, 
j there  is  no  mention  of  any  eruption.  Many  parts  of  the 
I region  around  Ararat  arc  decidMiy  volcanic : Bevellan,  a 
I mountain  13,000  feet  high,  between  Ararat  and  the  Caspian, 
' is  volcanic,  and  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  that  it  has  perhapa 
been  the  latest  in  activity  in  that  country.  Extensive  beds 
of  lava  are  visible  on  Us  side,  and  there  are  worm  springs 
all  round  tho  base.  Tho  same  traveller,  describing  the 
lake  of  Goukeka,  or  Sevan,  a body  of  water  47  miles  long» 
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and  in  tome  places  21  broarU  situated  eastward  of  Erivan 
and  belWLH-n  Ararat  and  Sevellan.  says,  that  he  found  on 
iU  banks  hi{th  perpendicular  cUifs  of  lava,  vast  quantities  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake  covered  with  pumice'Stone,  light  enough 
to  rtoat  on  the  water. 

A remarkable  circumst&neo  is  mentioned  by  Toumefort 
connected  with  Mount  Ararat,  namely,  that  the  middle 
region,  and  even  the  borders  of  the  snow  limit,  are  inhabited 
by  tigers.  He  says  that  bo  saw  them  within  700  yards  of 
him,  and  that  he  and  his  people  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  concealment  while  the  tigers  passed 
by.  He  adds  that  the  yoting  ones  are  caught  in  traps  by 
tho  peoplo  round  the  mountain  to  bo  exhibited  in  shows  of 
wild  beasts  throughout  Persia.  (Toumefort,  Voyage  done 
h Let'ant;  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  Travels;  Mr.  Morier's 
Travels  ; Humboldt.  Fragments  Asiatiques ; Von  Hoff, 
Geschirhfe  der  Verdnderungen  der  Erdoberfldcke ; Mon- 
teilh's  Tour  through  Azerdbijan,  4^.) 

ARARAT,  or  PILOT  MOUNTAIN.  [See  North 
Carolina.] 

ARAS,  or  ERAS,  is  a large  rim  of  Armenia,  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Araxes.  It  rises  at  Dokroan  in  Mount  Bin-Gheul,  from  a 
number  of  sources,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Erterum,  and 
about  39®  47*  N.  lat,  41°  9' E.  long.  A branch  of  the 
Nortli  Frat  or  Euphrates  rises  on  the  opposite  or  western 
side  of  the  same  elevation,  a fact  known  to  Pliny  (vi.  9). 
Its  general  course  from  tliis  point  is  east,  with  a slight 
deviation  to  the  north,  through  Basen  and  along  the  lar- 
ders of  the  province  of  (Jars  to  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Erivan,  at  a place  callcfl  Sahathaphos.  From  this  point 
tt  takes  a bend  to  the  S.E.  (passing  the  eastern  base  of 
Ararat)  as  far  us  the  ruins  of  old  Julfa  in  the  province  of 
Nakhdjovan:  at  Sahathaphos.  the  frontier  of  Erivan,  its 
breadth,  according  to  Toumefort,  is  alx>ut  equal  to  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Erivan  and  Naklidiovan  are  now  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  t^ed  b^ 
Persia  in  1 828.  Between  the  bend  to  tho  S.E.  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Ararat,  the  river  makes  numerous  windings.  From 
the  ruins  of  Julfa  (within  a few  miles,  the  most  southern 
point  of  llie  river  s course)  the  general  course  of  the  rivor  is 
E.  to  the  limits  of  Khaphan,  where  it  turns  N.E.,  running 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  with  some  considerable  bends, 
through  part  of  Nakhdjovan,  Kaphan,  and  the  Karabagh 
to  near  Jevat,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus) 
coming  from  the  Caucasus.  Tlie  united  stream,  aAcr 
running  about  thirty  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  enters  tho  Caspian  l^ke  by  three  mouths 
(about  39°  H>*  N.  lat.) ; a long  projecting  tongue  of  land,  or 
delta,  is  here  funneU  tutween  tne  Caspian  on  the  east,  and 
the  smaU  gulf  of  Kiailgatch  on  the  west.  After  its  junction 
willi  tho  Kur,  the  river  separates  Great  Armenia  on  the 
aoutli  from  Shirvan,  and  part  of  the  antient  Albania  on  the 
north.  Its  length  cannot  bo  less  than  600  or  700  miles,  if 
its  general  course  on  nur  maps  is  onrrect ; but  the  Djihan- 
Numa  aHsigns  tu  it  a length  of  only  1 50  parasangs. 

The  Araxes  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  none  of 
them  arc  of  any  considerable  magnitude  oompared  with 
tho  chief  stream:  on  the  north  side,  the  Uassan-Caleh 
in  Basen,  the  DehenkU,  which  comes  fnitn  a lake  of  the 
same  name  in  Cars,  and  the  Arpatcha'i  (according  to 
Renncl,  the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  7)  in  the 
same  province;  the  Arpatcliai  runs  in  a deep  ravine,  with 
numerous  ruined  castles  on  its  high  banks ; the  Zenghi, 
one  branch  of  which  tlows  from  the  large  lake  Sevan, 
aaid  to  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  runs  past  Eri- 
van. and  joins  tho  Araxes  twenty  -four  miles  from  tnis  town ; 
the  river  of  Nakhdjovan.  &c.  Other  streams  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  fewer  in  number,  enter  it  on  the  south  bank. 
There  is  a bridge  at  Dckroan,  one  in  the  province  of  Basen, 
a third  at  Khaphan.  and  a fourth  at  Jevat,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kur.  There  was  a bridge  at  Julfa  (38°  54'  N. 
lat).  of  which  tho  ruins  remain,  and  similar  traces  of 
bridges  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  river.  The  Aras,  when 
not  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  cither  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  tlie  upper  parts : but  in  , 
its  swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  ond  > 
dangerous.  In  Khaphan  there  is  a considerable  cataract , 
at  a place  called  Erespar;  it  is  said  (Journal  Asiatique), 
that  fall  leaves  at  the  bottom  a space  wide  enough  to 
Riiow  men  and  a whole  caravan  to  pass.  But  there  u pro- 


bably some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  if  theee  falls  are 
the  same  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  os  not  more 
than  six  feet  high,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  fulls  of 
Erespar,  or  Aras  Bar.  This  is  probably  the  cataract  alluded 
to  by  Strabo  (p.  531),  according  to  whom  there  was  an  old 
tradition,  that  the  Araxes,  after  its  exit  from  the  high  moun- 
tain region,  spread  out  into  a great  lake,  till  at  length  a 
rent  was  effected  in  the  mountain  barrier  like  that  which 
made  a passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  plain  was  drained.  Tlie  position  of  this  cataract  au- 
pears  also  to  correspoud  to  the  groat  break  in  the  mountain 
chain  which  Colonel  Monteith  places  about  forty  miles  below 
Julfa.  (See  Monteith's  Map,  and  RenneU's  Atlas.) 

Many  of  the  affluents  of  tho  Araxes  rise  in  mountains 
covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  firs.  The  water  of  the  river  is 

{>ure  and  wholesome.  It  abounds  in  a great  variety  of  exrel- 
ent  fish,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  janar.  a fish  of  large 
size  and  delicate  flavour,  met  with  in  the  province  of  Ba.sen ; 
the  leog,  still  lat^r  than  the  janar.  a lung  slender-shaped 
fish;  tlie  deghin-port,  which  sometimes  weighs  an  okha  (45 
ounces,  if  that  oi  Constantinople  is  meant),  and  the  carm- 
rakhet  (red-skin),  so  called  from  its  external  colour,  but 
the  flesh  itself  is  white. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from 
hearsay  (i.  202,  iv.  40)  ; be  describes  it  os  flowing  castwanl 
from  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  and  dividing  at  its  appn>arh 
to  the  Caspian  into  forty  channels,  only  one  of  which  made 
its  way  clear  to  the  Lake,  the  rest  being  obstructed  so  as 
to  form  swamps.  Tbis  seems  in  substance  to  agree  with  Stra- 
bo's description  of  tho  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  and  tho  Araxes 
(p.  501).  It  is  a question  much  disputed,  what  river  Hero- 
dotus means  by  the  Araxes;  but  wc  think  there  in  litUo  doubt 
that  he  meant  the  Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  supposition  « ill 
not  reconcile  all  the  difficulties,  as  it  certainly  w ill  nut,  his 
ignorance  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  oast,  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  helps  to  complete  the  solution  of  our 
diflicullies.  (Sec  Mannert,  Geog.  der  Griechen  und  JiuineTf 
Armenien.y 

Strabo,  according  to  tho  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plains the  word  Araxes  as  being  of  Greek  origin,  and  having 
rcfurcnco  (according  to  its  supposed  derivation  from 
to  strike,  or  break)  to  the  gap  whore  it  passes  through  the 
mountains.  ' Tlie  Peneus  of  Thessaly,'  be  adds,  ‘ was 
once  called  Araxes  on  account  of  its  having  separated  (?«d 
TO  awaf>palat)  Ossa  from  Olympus  by  forming  the  gorge  of 
Tempe.*  Such  remarks  are  mere  trifling;  and  it  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  the  name  Araxes  was  given  to 
various  rivers  and  places  in  countries  widely  separate.  An 
Araxes  (now  the  Bund  Emir)  flowed  through  mountainous 
Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Amtbasis,  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Aborms,  or 
Chaborras.  now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
Aroxus  was  also  the  name  of  a promontory  on  the  N.VV. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  near  tne  confines  of  Elia  and 
Achoia.  (See  Journo/  Asiatique  de  Paris,  No.  71,  1833; 
Journal  ^ London  Geographical  Society,  veil,  iti.) 

ARATUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem  in 
Greek,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Neither  Uie  dale  of  his 
birth  nor  death  is  exactly  known  ; but,  from  other  circum- 
stances, we  infer  that  he  must  have  been  alive  in  the  125lh 
Olympiad,  that  is,  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  must  be  placed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  notoriety, 
between  Euclid  and  Apollonius  of  Perga,  with  both  of  whom, 
in  the  most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  contemporary. 
The  materials  for  his  life  are  chiefly  collected  from  an  anony- 
mous account  of  him  in  Greek,  printed  by  Petavius  in  his 
Uranologion,  and  various  scattered  notices  and  allusions  in 
classical  authors.  There  arc,  in  fact,  three  anonymous  Uvea 
of  Aratus,  besides  the  notices  in  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  Ail 
that  is  worth  recording  amounts  to  this,  that  be  was  cer- 
tainly bom  in  Cilida,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  Soli 
(afre^ards  called  PompeiopoUs) ; that  his  calling  was  medi- 
cine ; that  he  was  invited  to  ilie  court  of  Antigonus  Gonalas, 
king  of  Maccdon,  son  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes.  whm  ho 
pas^  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was 
I educated  by  a Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heracleotes  in  the 
principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Atatus  turned  the  Phamomena 
of  Eudoxus  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  had 
any  remarkable  astronomical  qualification  for  the  task.  It 
is  a question  whether  ho  made  any  original  observations  or 
not ; but  it  is  certain,  frtHn  the  commentary  of  tho  celebrated 
Hipparchus,  whkh  u yet  extant,  that  he  made  many  altera- 
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tions:  for  thU  commentator  frequently  oiMs  the  prose  of 
Kucloxua  and  the  poetry  of  Aratua  together.  The  work  of 
the  fbnucr  has  not  come  down  to  us  ; in  fact.  Aratus  is  the 
second  Greek  writer  on  astronomy  extant.  Autolycus  being 
the  Gret.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Aratus  was  neither 
an  observer  nor  a mathematirian,  and  for  Uus  reason,  that,  in 
his  description  of  celestial  phenomena,  ho  uses  no  higher 
degree  of  precision  than  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  heavens.  For  instance  : he  describes 
the  head  of  the  dragon  as  never  setting,  but  only  just  touch- 
ing the  waves.  This,  at  his  sera,  answered  to  a latitude  of 
3^7';  but,  in  another  place,  he  describes  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  tropic  and  the  horizon  as  if  he  was  in  lati- 
tude 40°  54^  more  than  24°  greater  than  the  former.  The 
second  latitude  answers  to  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Macedonia. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  is  divided  into  two  parts ; the 
^aii'outi'a  or  Phrmomena,  and  the  or  Pngnoitict; 

tho  first  contains  732  lines,  the  second  417.  It  opens 
'With  a declaration  of  the  dependence  of  all  thin^  upon 
.Tupiter,  whose  children  all  men  are,  and  who  has  f^von  the 
stars  as  the  guides  of  agriculture.  The  passage  in  italics 
(ra  ydp  ral  yiva^  lofiiv)  is  remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a 
much  later  period,  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  ^dress  to  an 
Athenian  audience  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xvii.  v.  28), 

* P'or  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being : as  cer- 
tain also  oT  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  bis 
offspring.’  If  the  words  in  italics  represent  the  correct  text, 
they  remarkably  serve  to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  poem,  if 
it  bo  recollected  that  Paul  was  a countryman  of  Aratus ; 
but  soma  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Gries- 
bach's  edition)  support  the  reading  edff  fi/tac. 

Aratus  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
movability of  the  earth  and  t^  motion  of  the  heavens  round 
a fixed  axis.  He  describes  the  names  and  configurations  of 
all  the  constellations  then  in  use,  their  relative  times  of 
ruing  and  setting,  the  march  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac, 
and  tho  milky  way,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simply  mentioned 
as  bodies  having  a motion  of  their  own,  but  no  idea  is  given 
of  the  length  of  periods.  There  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  or  on  the  unequal  motiou  of  the  sun  in  longitude. 
There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  the  placing  of  the  stars ; for 
example,  it  is  said  that  Lyra  has  none  but  small,  and  Cygnus 
none  but  moderate,  start,  though  there  is  one  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  both.  There  are  various  phenomena  which 
aru  irreconcilable  with  any  one  latitude,  an  instance  of 
which  we  have  noticed ; and  there  are  others  which  could 
not  have  coexisted  at  any  one  epoch;  for  example, his  sepa.- 
rate  description  of  tho  winter  and  summer  solstice  belongs 
to  ^riods  distant  by  900  yean  from  each  other. 

The  book  of  Prognostics  consists  of  predictions  of  the 
weather  from  Observation  of  astronomical  phenomena : ex- 
cept that  the  celebrated  cycle  of  1 9 years  is  mentioned  in  it, 
it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of 
astronomy.  It  contains  various  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
weather  upon  animals,  with  directioru,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  like  tho  Georgies  o(  Virgil  than  any  other  poem  of 
antiquity.  The  Utter  work  contains  several  imitations  of 
the  Prognostics.  There  is  not  a word  of  astrology  either  in 
the  Pheemmena  or  tho  Prognostics. 

Aratus  is  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on 
tho  Iliad,  on  osteology,  on  medicine,  a hymn  to  Pan,  a fune- 
ral odo  on  bis  brother  Myris,  and  a poem  called  £n<9(icov  or 
Sicythian.  More  than  thirty  epistles  of  bis  were  extant  at 
the  time  of  his  anonymous  biographer. 

The  number  of  eommentatori  upon  Aratus  is  very  great. 
The  elegance  of  the  verso  causod  his  work  to  be  for  a long 
time  in  circulation  among  the  Greeks.  Petavius  gives  a list 
of  thirty-six  commentaries  in  Greek;  among  the  authors 
of  which  are  ArUtarchus,  Geminus,  Eratosthenes,  and 
Hipparchus.  The  last  has  come  down  to  us,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  difference  which  Hipparchus  had  obsen'ed 
between  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  obseryations. 
According  to  his  account,  Aratus  had  frequently  altered 
Eudoxus  for  the  worse ; but  tho  latter  is  also  shown  to  have 
so  far  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  even 
with  the  then  existing  means  of  observation,  that  Delambre 
conjectures  the  whole  system  to  have  been  Gained,  not  from 
t’no  heavens,  but  from  a globe,  on  which  the  stars  had  been 
incorrectly  laid  down. 

A frill  account  as  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentators 

will  be  found  in  ttelambre'f  HisioiTt  d$  IMtrontmis  Anr 


cienne.  The  anonymous  Life qf  Aratw,\n,  as  before  noticed, 
in  tho  Uranolngton  of  Petavius,  together  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Hipparchus  and  another,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  Hipparchus,  sometimes  to  Kratusthencs, 
but  which  is  given  by  Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius. 

The  Pheenomena  was  translated  into  l..atin  by  Cicero 
when  a very  young  man.  Several  fragments  of  this  trans- 
lation still  exist,  and  are  given  by  Grotius  in  his  edition  of 
Aratus.  It  was  also  translated  by  Germanicus  Ca>sar  and 
by  Festus  Avienus,  both  of  which  versions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  samo  edition,  which  was  publislied  at  Leyden  in 
160U,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Aratus.  The  first  is  by 
the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1499.  folio;  this  edition  coutains 
other  writers  on  astronomy.  The  latest  is  by  Bekker,  with 
scholia,  Berlin,  1828,  8vo.  J.  H.  Voss  published  a critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus,  at  Heidelberg,  1621. 
8vo.,  and  accompanied  it  with  an  excellent  German  poetical 
version. 

ARATUS,  son  of  Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon  271  b.c. 
His  native  city,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Greece 
as  a school  of  art  more  than  for  iu  puliticnl  import- 
ance, had  long  been  harassed  by  tho  contlicting  pretensions 
of  various  persons,  who  in  succession  became,  to  use  the 
language  of  Greece,  its  tyrants  or  princes.  Cleinias  held 
that  procarious  dignity  for  a short  time  : but  he  was  killerl 
by  Abantidas,  who  assumed  his  power,  and  suffering  a 
liko  fate  gave  way  to  Paseas,  who  was  succi'oded  by  Nico- 
clos.  Aratus  was  but  seven  years  old  at  his  father's 
death.  He  tied  in  the  tumult,  and  falling  into  humane 
and  honourable  keeping,  was  concealed  for  a time,  and 
then  conveyed  to  Argos.  There  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, distinguished  fur  bis  liodily  powers,  a frequenter  of 
the  paleestra,  or  place  of  exercises,  and  a frequent  victor  in 
the  rough  games  which  tho  youth  of  Greece  loved  to  prac- 
tise and  were  proud  to  excel  in.  When  Nicocles  succeeded 
to  the  tyranny,  Aratus  was  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
and  he  became  the  object  of  that  person's  especial  fear.  This 
jealousy  was  not  unfounded.  Aratus  already  meditated  tho 
bold  enterprise  of  restoring  himself  to  his  native  country; 
and  he  onueavoured  to  associate  in  his  views  tho  numerous 
exiles  who  had  been  banished  from  Sicyon  in  its  successive 
ohanra  of  masters.  A few  only  joined  him ; the  greater  num- 
ber doubted  the  capacity  of  the  yotmg  and  inexperienced 

nter  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  and  shrunk  from  its 
ge^  He  persevered  however,  and  carried  on  bis  ds- 
sifpi  with  secresy  and  boldness.  He  deceived  the  spies  whom 
Nioocles  employed  to  watch  bis  motions,  by  an  affectation 
of  carelesi  and  riotous  extravagance ; and  when  his  plans 
were  ripe,  he  made  a night  march  from  Argos  to  Sicyon, 
with  a small  number  of  followers,  whom  his  own  resources, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  arm  and  retain. 
The  details  of  this  spirited  enterprise  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  in  his  life  by  Plutarch ; W succe^ed  in  scaling 
the  walls,  forced  his  way  to  the  tyrant’s  residence,  and 
mastered  his  guard.  Nicocles  escaped  by  secret  passages. 
Aratus  immMiately  sent  round  the  city  to  summon  bis 
friends ; and  at  break  of  day  the  population  assembled 
in  the  theatre,  whore  proclamation  was  made  that  Ara- 
tus, son  of  Cleinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their 
liberties.  This  striking  revolution  was  effected,  b.c.  251, 
without  the  loss  of  a tingle  life,  either  in  the  heat  of  contest 
or  as  a measure  of  policy  or  revenge.  Still  the  new  order 
of  things  was  far  from  being  safely  established.  Both  justice 
and  exp^ience  prompted  the  restoration  of  all  exiles  to 
tboir  civil  rights : and  those  who  returned,  in  number  near 
60j0,  naturally  sought  to  recover  the  possessions  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  emigrants  and  actual  possessors  was  re- 
cently experienced  in  France,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Aratus,  seeing  the  newly-recovered  liberty  of 
Sicyon  threatened  at  once  by  civil  discord  and  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Anti^nus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  policy 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  tyrants  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  Mve  up  something  of  independence  for  greater 
security,  aind  procured  the  enrolment  of  Sicyon  as  a meni- 
her  of  the  AchsMui  confederacy.  [See  Acn.vt.]  Aratus 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  sending  presents  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  art ; and  he  now  undertook,  a voyage  to 
Egypt,  and  gained  so  much  upon  the  king’s  esteem,  that 
he  presented  him  with  a large  sum  of  money  (150  talents), 
the  whole  of  which  Antus  exoploved,  g«t  hi»  return  to  Greece, 
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in  ulitfving  the  indigent  exiles,  and  re-establishing  con- 
cord. He  was  npiKiintcd  commissioner,  with  full  power  to 
adjudicate  all  questions  connected  with  their  claims.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  he  asso- 
ciated fifteen  citisens  in  the  task  ; which  was  fulfilled  with 
fid  Uuch  justice  and  liberality,  that  the  restored  exiles 
erected  a brazen  statue  of  him,  with  a laudatory  inscrip- 
tion. in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

The  talents  and  services,  and  perhaps  the  intrigues,  of 
Aratus  soon  made  him  captain-general  (siraiegus)  of  the 
Aebtoan  le^^e ; which  under  bis  prudent  counsels  grew 
up  from  a confederacy  of  a few  insignificant  cities  for  mutual 
defence  into  a formidable  body  exercising  a powerful  in- 
fluence in  Greece.  He  held  this  office  for  the  first  time  b.c. 
245;  in  which  par  ho  invaded  Locris  and  Calydonia,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Being  re-elected 
in  243,  after  the  necessaiy  interval  of  a year,  he  conceived 
tho  project  of  wresting  Connth  from  Antigonus.  The  Acro- 
eorinthus,  or  citadel,  was  considered  the  key  of  southern 
Greece.  Antigonus,  after  long  coveting,  at  last  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  treachery,  and  held  it  with  a strong  garri- 
son. But  the  faithlessness  of  two  soldiers  in  his  ser>'ice  dis- 
closed a weak  point  in  ihe  fortifications  and  a practicable 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain ; and  Aratus  undertook 
the  bold  enterprise  of  mastering  strongest  fortress  of 
Greece,  by  night,  with  only  400  men.  For  the  particulars 
of  this  remarkable  escalade  we  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  Plutarch.  It  proved  successful,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty ; and  the  advantage  gained  was  secured  by 
the  arrival  of  a larger  body  of  Achean  troops,  to  whom  the 
Corinthians  gladly  gave  admittance.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  Aratus,  appearing 
on  the  singe  in  his  armour,  was  received  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  restored  to  them 
the  keys  of  tho  city,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  they  bad  not  bad  in  keeping,  and  invited  thorn  to 
join  the  Achman  league.  They  acceded  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  was  thenceforward  occupied  uy  an 
Achman  garrison.  Aratus  also  gained  possession  of  Le- 
cheum,  one  of  the  ]>or(s  of  Corinth,  and  before  tlie  end  of 
his  year  of  oificu  prevailetl  on  the  state  of  Megaris  to  join 
the  league.  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  the  confederacy  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  friendship  and  support  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  powerful  city  of  Argos  bad  long  been  held  by  a suc- 
cession of  tyrants.  To  re-establish  the  commonwealth  was 
a favourite  object  with  Aratus ; and  he  made  several  at- 
tempts, which  proved  abortive,  not  being  seconded  by  the 
temper  ond  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not  until  b.c.  227 
tliat  Aristomachus,  btong  tyrant  for  the  time,  was  induced 
by  tho  counsels  of  Aratus  to  resign  his  power,  and  bring 
over  Argos  u»  the  Acbman  league.  Cleon®,  an  antient  city 
of  the  Argian  territory,  had  becumo  a member  of  it  some 
time  before.  Phhus  was  admitted  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Tho  roKignation  of  Aristomachus  was  probably  prompted  by 
the  example  of  jAsiadas,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who.  emu- 
lating the  virtues  and  tho  reputation  of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch 
rightly  represents  his  motives),  had  retired  into  private  lifo, 
and  induct  his  city  to  join  the  league,  b.c.  232.  Lysiadas 
was  rewarded  by  tho  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  straicgus,  alternately  with  Aratus.  Each  probably 
felt  jealous  of  the  other,  for  continual  bickerings  existe<l  be- 
tween them.  Lysiadas  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  lAce- 
dmmonians,  about  b.c.  225. 

In  prosecution  of  his  favourite  policy,  Aratus  made  several 
atluiDpts  (o  drive  the  Macedonians  i^m  Atliens.  Thai 
which  be  could  not  obtain  by  arms,  he  effected  by  money, 
soon  after  Antigonus,  sumamod  Doson,  began  to  reign, 
B.c.  237,  when  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  governor,  deli- 
vered up  tho  fortresses  which  he  held,  together  with  the  isle 
of  Salarois,  fur  a bribe  of  150  talents,  of  whicli  Aratus  con- 
tributed twenty  from  his  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
^Egiiio,  Hermione,  and  a considerable  part  of  Arcadia  joined 
the  Achean  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  Greece,  that 
during  a period  of  about  twenty  yean,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  AchsDan  league  had  been  chielly  managed  by  Aratus, 
that  body  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  a mw  weak  cities 
for  mutual  defence  into  a powerful  confederation,  including 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus  to  Scyllmum,  with  the  lands  of  Corinth  and 
Megmra,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  This  change  was 
wrought,  in  a great  measure,  by  tho  probity  and  high  personal 


character  of  Aj'atus ; who,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  oven 
during  those  years  when  the  forms  of  tho  constitution  pr<c- 
vented  bis  haring  the  name  of  strategus,  still  had  (he  au- 
thority of  ihe  office,  ‘ because  the  people  saw  that  he  set 
neither  glorv,  nor  wealth,  nor  tho  triendsliip  of  kings,  nor 
the  good  ot  his  own  country,  nor  any  other  thing,  lieforo 
the  general  advantage  of  the  Acluean  league.'  Acc’.>rdingly, 
he  was  elected  genera!  oflencr,  it  should  seem,  than  the  law 
strictly  allowed ; for  in  a period  of  thirty  years  from  his  first 
elevation,  b.c.  245,  to  bis  dcatli,  b.c.  213,  ho  held  the  office 
Kventeen  times.  The  leading  feature  of  his  policy  was  the 
expulsion  of  those  petty  tyrants  whom  it  had  been  the 
favourite  object  of  we  Macedonian  kings  to  establish  in 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  the  readiest  way  of  retaining 
them  in  subjection ; to  exclude  the  Mac^onians  from 
Peloponnesus ; and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nali<m  by 
uniting  them  in  one  confederacy  of  well-organized  common- 
wealths. We  have  seen  that  ho  succeeded  to  a great  extent 
in  this  virtuous,  and  judicious,  and  truly  patriotic  design. 
But  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian  kings, 
Antigonus  and  bis  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequently  by 
the  iUtolians,  a warlike  and  turbulent  people,  who  dorixed 
much  of  their  wealth  from  plunder,  and  were  ever  oppo«*d 
to  peace  and  to  good  order.  Hence,  though  sometimes  led 
to  alliance  with  the  Aebsoans  by  a common  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  Macedon,  they  were  much  more  frequently  arrayed 
against  them ; and  in  one  of  their  predatory  incursions  into 
Peloponnesus,  tbev  were  defeatc<l  by  Aratus  at  Pcllenc  with 
considerable  slaughter.  By  this  rictory  Aratus  acquired  con- 
siderable renown : for  the  most  part,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessftil  in  the  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  ntove- 
j roents ; a singular  fault  in  one  who  was  so  bold  in  attempting, 
and  so  successftil  in  effecting,  the  capture  of  the  stronge>t 
fortresses  by  sudden  assault,  a s]>ccies  of  enterprise  in  which, 
aboxe  all  others,  prompt  contrivance  and  bold  execution  are 
required.  His  person^  courage  did  not  escape  unqiu'stioned, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  ne  doubtless  bctrayetl  a weak- 
ness and  want  of  steady  purpose.  He  seems  to  have  done 
best  where  he  had  least  time  for  reflection  ; he  saw  and  did 
what  was  expedient  on  the  spur  of  tlic  moment,  but  hcNi- 
tated  and  bwame  perplexed  where  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate: so  that,  acconlmg  to  Polybius,  qualities  totally 
opposite  were  united  in  him,  and  in  difierent  circumstances 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  mnii. 

Shortly  after  ihe  accca«‘i<m  of  Argos  to  theAchman  league, 
war  broke  out  {b  c.  22G)  between  the  I.4iccd®moniunH  and 
Achmans ; a war  to  which  neiiher  party  seems  to  have  been 
averse.  The  Achmans  looked  with  contem|>t  upon  the  youth 
of  Cleomoncs,  king  of  S]*arta;  and  Cicomenes  was  both 
desirous  of  military  fame,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  events  of 
war  some  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  the  civil 
changes  at  home  which  he  desired.  Aristomachus,  the  late 
tyrant  of  Argos,  was  strategus  wlicn  the  war  began.  Aratus 
had  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  in  it,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  giving  battle  when  the  hostile  onnics 
were  first  opposed  to  each  other  at  Pullantium,  in  Arcadia, 
though  the  Achseans  were  20,000  strong,  and  the  Lacedm- 
monian  army  consisted  of  only  5oOO  men.  Tliis  raised 
j the  spirits  of  tho  Lacodmmonians,  and  in  the  following 
campaigns  Cleomencs  was  generally  successful.  He  de- 
feated Aratus  in  the  next  year  at  Mount  Lyceum  in  Arca- 
dia ; but  the  Achsean  general  retrieved  this  mishap  by 
gaining  possession  of  Mantineia  in  his  retreat.  Soon  after, 
another  battle  was  won  by  Cleomenes  under  the  walls  of 
Mogmlopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas  was  killed  ; and  on  this 
occasion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  should  seem  justly,  cen- 
sured for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The  war 
languisliod  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  revolution 
in  Sparta ; but  when  that  was  completed,  he  resumed  his 
successful  career.  He  regainc<l  Mantineia,  invaded  Achma, 
and  won  a great  victory  at  Dymc ; ho  took  Pellene  and 
some  other  towns  ; Argos,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Trmzen,  Her- 
roiune,  went  over  to  him  : and  Corinth  passed  into  his  hands, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  Acrocorintbus,  which  still  re- 
mained in  custody  of  tho  Achmans.  Aratus,  though  re- 
elected, had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  strategus,  wholhcr 
from  anger  at  some  censures  which  had  been  passed  un  him 
after  bis  late  defeats,  or  from  a fear  of  being  unable  to  ex- 
tricate the  Achmans  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  war 
with  Sparta  had  involved  them.  He  was  much  censured 
both  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards,  for  having  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  danger,  and  then  abandoning  the 
helm  to  othen.  Though  pstenaibly  in  » private  stution,  bo 
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continued  to  exercise  his  usual  controlling  influence.  To 
extricate  himself  from  tbo  difHcuUies  in  which  he  was  iu> 
volvod,  he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  back 
tbo  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
expel  from  the  Peloponnesus.  He  bad  been  already  engageil 
in  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson,  during  that  course  of 
Buccosscs  which  put  Argos  and  so  many  other  places  into  the 
bands  of  Cleomeues.  Having  prepared  the  way  fur  roconcilia- 
tiun»  and  ascertained  that  Antigonus  was  not  unwilling  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Achosans  after  the  battle  of  Dyme, 
ho  advised  them  to  moke  a formal  application  to  that  monarch 
for  assistance.  Antigonus,  however,  required  that  the  Acre* 
coriiithus  should  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his 
services ; and  lliis  open  iuvasiun  of  the  libertioH  of  Corinth, 
a confederate  city,  could  not  bo  tolerated.  But  the  voluntary 
revolt  of, tbo  Corinthians  removed  this  dilUcuIty.  and  the 
Achmans  forthwith  transferred  the  citadel  to  the  custiMly  of 
Antigonus.  Cleomenes  took  up  a station  to  defend  the 
Islliruus,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  consequence 
of  a counter-revolution  at  Argos,  which  n’turned  to  the 
Achooan  alliance,  and  Antigonus  untcix'd  Peloponnesus  un- 
op()i»>ed  (B.c.  224).  He  took  several  cities  in  Arcadia,  which 
ho  delivered  to  the  Mcgalopuhtons,  oijd  going  to  vbgium  to 
confer  with  the  Achrean  congress,  was  uppoinU'd  coiuiuander- 
in-chiof  of  iho  confederate  army.  In  the  following  year  he 
took.  Tegca,  Orchomenu-s  and  Maniineia;  but  thU  success 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  MegolowUs,  uhich  Cle- 
omoiies  plundered,  and  almost  dcslro)ed.  In  tlie  ibilowing 
year,  u.C.  222,  Antigonus  defeated  C'leomenw?  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  SoUusia,  w Inch  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Tlio  Mace* 
donian  king  entered  unopiHisctl  into  8paH:i,  but  he  tix-atud 
It  with  respect,  and  contented  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  Cleomenes  hail  made.  Cleomenes  tied  to 
Et;ypt,  whuru  lie  died,  and  Antigonus  died  slioiily  oiler  in 
Mucedonia,  enjoining  Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor,  to 
regulate  his  policy  in  Greece  strictly  by  Uiu  counsels  of 
Aratus.  ; 

Peace  followed  the  battle  of  .Sell.isia,  and  for  a timo  Pe- 
loponnesus was  quiet.  This,  however,  w'as  of  short  duration. 
Of  the  character  of  the  /Ktoliun  tribes  we  have  already  spoken. 
Sometimes  in  alliance,  sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Achmans. 
as  their  interest  prompted,  they  were  never  in  firm  friend- 
ship w'ith  a people  whose  conduct  was  dircotcxl  in  tho  main 
to  tho  upholding  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  led  them- 
selves a life  of  rapine,  gathering  by  the  strong  hand  those 
luxuries  from  their  neighbours  which  they  were  too  indolent 
or  ignorant  to  procure  by  honest  industry.  A series  of 
gross  provocations  induce  tho  Aclucans  to  declare  war 
against  these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an 
active  part  in  urging  this  measure,  and  being  elected  stra- 
tegus  for  the  ensuing  year  (it  was  near  the  period  of  chang- 
ing oflloers  when  ttiese  transactions  occurred),  ho  antici- 
pated by  flvo  days  the  proper  timo  for  entering  on  his  office, 
that  he  might  hasten  hLs  march  against  the  iEtoli-ins,  who 
were  already  engaged  in  ravaging  Messenia.  He  failed 
signally  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign : once  at  Capbyic, 
by  giving  battle  too  hastily,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  u.c. 
220 ; afterwards  by  suffering  Uie  enemy  to  continue  their 
depredations  unchecked,  and  neglecting  opportunities  of 
which  a more  active  general  would  have  availed  himself. 
Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  next  congress ; and 
Aratus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  bis  con- 
duct was  opun  to  exception,  since,  in  defending  himself,  ho 
urge<i  his  lorracr  services  as  a plea  for  passing  lightly  over 
his  error,  if  it  should  be  judge<l  that  any  fault  had*  been 
committed  by  him.  The  appeal  was  probably  successful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  his  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philip  II.,  the  young  king  of 
Macedonia,  acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  Achman 
army.  For  s«nne  timo  ho  observed  his  uncle's  dying  com- 
mands. and  regulated  his  own  conduct  strictly  afier  the 
ivmnsels  of  Aratus;  and  he  displayed  such  ability,  pru- 
dence. and  justice,  as  gave  nsc  to  the  fairest  expectations 
of  his  reign.  Some  however  of  hU  confldcniial  ministers, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  and  opposed  to  the  views  of  Aratus, 
used  every  means  to  destroy  that  statesman's  weight  with 
their  prince,  and  they  induced  Philip  to  procure  the 
election  of  Eperatus  as  strategus,  on  avowe<l  opponent 
of  Aratus,  to  tho  exclusion  of  Aratus  himself.  This  in- 
terference produced  much  discontt'at  among  tho  Achmans. 
Tho  successful  candidate  was  a person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  ability,  and  afT&irs  went  on  so  ill  in  his  hands, 
that  Philip  was  forced  to  seek  a rvcouciUation  with  Aratus. , 


The  war  was  then  prosecuted  with  success  both  in  A^folta 
and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties,  however,  l)ocnme  desm  us 
of  peace.  Philip  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  distress 
to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal;  iho 
Adia'ans  wished  to  conclude  peace  while  the  advantage 
was  on  their  side;  and  the -Eiolians  were  glad  to  put  an 
end  to  a struggle  in  which  they  had  the  worst.  Peace  wua 
concluded  B.C.  217,  each  part)  retaining  what  they  iheu 
possessed. 

Tlio  extensive  prosiwcts  of  .imbilion  opened  to  the  Mace- 
donian king  broughtto  light  the  seeds  of  evil  in  hia character. 
Hitherto  his  conduc  t towards  his  Grecian  allies  had  been, 
generous  and  faithful;  henceforth  bis  de.sire  was  to  reduce 
all  Greece  under  his  power,  and  he  scrupled  ut  few  things 
which  promised  to  forward  his  views.  Tho  counsolsof  Aratus 
became  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  authority  which  that 
statesman  hud  insensibly  acouired  over  him  became  irk- 
some. Igttturly  indeed  tho  ptilicy  of  Philip  became  so  hate- 
ful, that  Aratus  withdrew  entirely  from  his  court  and  society, 
fearing  to  incur  the  odium  of  the  crimes  vvhieh  he  vva^ 
constantly  committing.  Still  tho  recollection  of  Arutua 
checked,  and  rendered  him  uneasy;  and  to  rid  himself  of 
this  restraint  (if  Plutarch's  tale  be  true,  and  it  is  confmneri 
by  Polvbius),he  procured  thcdeadi  of  his  old  friend  and  guide 
by  a slow  poison.  Arulus  felt  the  blow,  and  knew  the  au- 
thor; but  feeling  that  complaint  was  useless,  he  endured  it 
in  silence,  with  tlic  single  exception  that  he  once  obverved 
to  a friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  ‘ Such, 
Cephalon,  orethe  rewards  of  the  friendship  of  kings.*  (Pol)b. 
viii.  I4.)  Hodied  n.c.  213.  The  lionourof  being  his  bvirial- 
pl.vcc  was  disputed  between  Sicyon  and  .Egium  in  Aclnca, 
where  be  died,  and  adjudged  by  the  Delphian  oraclo  to  the 
former.  He  was  splenmdly  interied  there,  and  a monument 
erected  to  him.  Ho  was  lionoured  by  the  Sicyonians  as  tho 
father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  their  city  ; and  lwi<«  a year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  the  city,  a religious  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour. 

He  wrote  a history  of  his  own  time*,  entitU>tl 
farif*  (ending  with  the  year  220),  which,  unfortunately, 

I have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  received  Irigli  praise  from 
j Polybius,  as  containing  ‘very  faithful  and  dear  mcmoriHls 
of  Ilia  own  times and  from  the  close  of  this  work  Polybius 
chose  to  commence  lus  own  historv*.  Particuliirs  of  tbe  Ufu 
of  Aratus  will  be  found  in  Polvbius,  lib.  ii.  to  ix.  inclusive; 
and  in  Plutarch,  Lives  of  .-Irafus,  and 

There  is  a chapter  devoted  to  thU  subject  in  the  .ffnryrfo- 
pmiia  Metrup<tlitajui,  from  which  the  dates  here  given  some- 
times vary.  Wc  have  followed  our  usual  guide,  Clinton,  in 
hii  ' Fasti  IleUenict,  from  the  I24th  Olymp.  to  the  death 
of  Augustus.’  See  also  Schlosscr’s  Universai/iiftoHsrhe 
Uebersicht  (U.  1.),  whose  judgment  on  tho  character  cf  Ara- 
tus is  unfavourable,  and  j>crhaps  just. 

ARAUCANIANS,  the  name  given  to  a South  American 
tribe,  inhabiting  a country  comprised  between  36°  44'  and 
30’  50'  S.  lat.,  and  70°  and  74°  .30'  W.  long.,  and  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  groat  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  by  the  Purific 
Ocean  on  the  W.,  by  the  river  Bio-bio  on  the  N.,  and  by  tho 
Valdivia  or  (^allacalla  on  the  S.  It  extends  about  186  miles 
along  the  coast ; the  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the  crest  of 
the  Andes  is  perhaps  about  150milos.  Tho  people  take  the 
name  of  Araucanians  from  the  province  of  Amuco,  which 
is  tho  smallest  in  the  state  ; and  pride  themselves  in  being 
called  Auca,  which,  according  to  Molina,  means  frrmk, 
or  free.  Tlio  Spaniards,  who  had  served  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  fought  in  Chili,  called  the  country 
Araucanian  Flanders,  or  the  Invincible  State.  Tho  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  arc  in  general  the  same  as  those  of 
Chili. 

The  territory  of  Araucania  has  been  divided  from  timo 
immemorial  from  north  to  south  into  four  parallel  vn(hun- 
mupns  (otherwise  written  uthalmcmus),  or  tolrarchies.  nltnost 
equal  in  extent,  which  arc  called  (uufcuen-mtipti  or  tlie  niari- 
timo  country,  Idrun-mapu  or  plain  countiy,  inopire-mojtu 
or  country’  at  the  fool  of  the  Andes,  ,nnd  piremapu  or 
country  of  the  Andes.  Every  vuthan-mnpu  is  subdivided 
into  five  illarehues  or  provinces,  and  every  Warehue  into 
nine  rehues  or  districts.  The  maritime  country  comprises 
' tbo  prov  inces  of  Arauco,  Jucapel,  IlHcura,  Boroa,  and  Nag- 
toltcn.  The  plain  country'  includes  those  of  Ennil.  Piiren, 
Rcpocura,  Maquegua,  and  Mariquina.  That  at  tbe  f(H>t  of 
Uic  Andes  comprises  tbe  districts  of  Marven,  (^Ihuc,  Cha- 
caico>  Quecheregua,  and  Guonagua.  The  province  of  tlie 
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Andes  was  formerly  possessed  by  a separate  tribe,  called  Puel- 
ches.  whk'h  afterwards  became  unit^  to  the  Araucanians. 

Thu  Kovernment  of  the  Araucanians  is  aristocratiral,  and 
18  compose<l  of  throe  orders:  the  toquis,  the  apo-ulmmes, 
and  tli^>  The  tiHjuis  arc  four  independent  chiefs, 

every  one  pre>.i<lin(*  over  one  vuthan-mapu ; their  name  is 
derived  from  the  verb  tiMjuin,  to  judge  or  rule.  Though 
indcpondcitt  of  one  another,  they  form  a federal  union  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  apo-ulmencs  have  the  command 
of  the  provinoes  under  their  respective  toquis,  and  the 
ulmencs  preside  over  the  rehues  or  dislrirts.  The  badge  or 
device  of  the  toqui  is  a porplu  ry  or  marble  axe.  The  apo- 
ulmcnes  and  ulmenea  have  staves  with  silver  heads,  but 
the  former  are  disiinguislied  by  a silver  ring  round  the 
middle  of  their  staves.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  toquis 
possess  hut  a shallow  of  sovereignty ; the  real  power  resides 
in  the  rutnriiyn^,  or  auracf/ytig,  the  great  council,  or  council 
of  the  Araucanians.  This  diet  is  composed  of  the  toquis, 
the  aui><ulmcnes  and  ulmcncs.  and  is  held  in  some  plain 
or  valley,  whenever  any  affair  of  importance  is  to  be  decided 
upon.  Previous  to  their  meeting  they  have  their  games  ' 
and  8(K>rts.  I 

Their  admapu  or  code  of  laws  consists  simply  of  Imdi-  I 
tionar)’  customs.  Tlio  laws  which  are  the  most  distinctly  ! 
defined  are  those  which  rc^rdlhedislricl  of  every  toqui,  and 
the  succession  and  union  of  the  tetrarchics.  Tlic  election  of : 
the  principal  ofticers  in  time  of  war  and  llio  convocation  of  j 
the  diet  n^side  in  the  toquis.  No  ti^ui  can  over  rule  over  I 
more  than  one  toirarchy.  The  subjects  arc  not  bound  to  : 
render  their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in  | 
time  of  war : he  supports  himself  by  lus  own  private  pro*  | 
ptrrty.  When  the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extinct,  the 
people  choose  another  ruler  out  of  the  family  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  but  before  giving  the  new  sovereign  his 
power,  they  present  him  to  the  other  to(j[ui8  to  be  acknow- 
iedgcil  by  Uiem. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  law  arc  treason,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  vthen  to  any 
considerable  amount,  and  witchcraft : the  mtmlercr  may 
escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offendiKl  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  right  of  punishing  their  children,  or 
any  other  individual  of  their  family,  even  with  death,  when-  ; 
ever  they  mav  think  proper.  • The  sorcerer  is  first  tortured  I 
by  fire  in  urJer  to  compel  him  to  declare  his  accomplices, ! 
and  then  stabbed.  T!ie  smaller  crimes  aro  punished  by 
the  law  of  retaliation,  called  by  them  thaulonco.  Any  one 
found  guilty  of  a capital  offence  is  immediately  put  to  death, 
prisons  not  being  in  general  use  when  Molina  wrote. 

The  military  govenimcnt  of  the  Araucanians,  though  not 
more  complete  than  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  shows  a con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligenc  e.  When  the  council  has  de- 
chIoU  upon  war,  they  pn>ceed  to  choose  a coramauder  from 
among  tbo  four  totjuis,  but  if  none  of  them  possess  the  ne- 
cessary qualifirationn,  an  ulmon,  or  even  any  other  inferior 
oUlccr,  is  chosen.  Tlie  general  having  accepted  the  oflico,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  toqui,  and  takes  the  axe,  which  all  the  other 
toquU  arc  obligcxl  to  lay  down  during  the  time  of  his  dicta- 
torship. Tliis  ceases  with  the  war.  Both  the  tof|Uisaiul  all  the 
other  olliccrs  swear  allegiance  to  him : the  general  then  ap- 
points a vicc-toqui  and  the  olliccrs  ofhis  staff,  the  latter  nomi- 
nating their  subaltern  officerH.  The  vice-toqui'U  generally 
taken  fmm  the  tribe  of  the  Puelchcs.  A messenger,  called 
hiierquen.  is  then  sent  lo  announce  the  war  to  tho  friendly 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniartk. 
His  credentials  consist  in  a small  bumlle  of  arrows  tied  w ith 
a rcil  thread;  if  the  war  has  already  begun,  tlioy  put  in 
tho  centre  the  finger  of  a dead  enemy.  This  expinlition  is 
calliKl  the  piiUpiitun  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done  with 
such  secresy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  liccn  discovered.  The  dictator  then  re- 
quircs  from  each  of  tho  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of 
men,  and  tho  levy  is  made  by  the  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmcnes 
without  any  difficulty,  as  no  Araucanian  ever  refuses  to 
Como  forward  in  defence  of  hU  country's  liberty.  Thus 
the  army  is  formed  with  the  greatest  facility  and  prompti- 
tuile.  It  consists  generally  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, ' 
besides  a large  body  of  reserve. 

The  Araucanian  array  consists  of  cavalry  and  infantry : 
the  former  was  not  known  among  them  befoiro  tho  arrival  of 
tho  ijpauiards  ; but  they  soon  roared  a fine  breed  of  liurses, 
and  ill  1 568  they  were  able  to  equip  some  st^uadrons  for  the 
field.  The  toqui  CadeguaU  woa  ue  first  who  establkhod 


a regular  body  of  cavalry  in  1585.  The  mfantiT  u funnwd 
into  regimenU,  each  consisting  of  1000  men  divided  into  I 

ten  companies ; evciy  regiment  has  a Hag  with  a star  em- 
broidered upon  it,  wliich  is  tlio  arcus  of  tho  nation.  The 
cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the  number  of  hm>e- 
men  is  not  alw  ays  the  sarao.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform, 
but  they  put  on.  under  their  usual  dress,  a cuirass  made  of  ^ 
leather  hardened  by  means  of  a certain  varnish.  Their 
helmets  and  shields  are  also  ounslructcd  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  cavalry  are  annetl  with  lances  and  swords,  and 
the  infantry  with  pikes  and  clubs  fumUhed  with  iron.  For- 
merly they'usod  the  sling  and  the  bow,  but  experience  has 
taught  them  that  close  comliat  was  more  cffca^tual  against 
the  fire-arms  of  tlie  Spaniards.  Tlio  Araucanians  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  the  secret  of  manufacturing  gunmiwder. 

They  were  at  first  very  anxiou*  to  possess  it.  Having 
observed  some  negrtH^s  among  the  Spaniards,  they  supposed 
that  gunpowder,  from  its  blackness,  was  extracted  fnmi 
their  bodies.  One  of  these  poor  negroes  having  bad  the 
misfortune  to  foil  into  their  hands  offerc<l  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  trying  the  experiment.  He  was  first  Hayed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  burnt  to  cinders,  but  tlie  result  only  served 
to  show  thirm  the  fallacy  of  their  chemical  knowledge,  lliey 
have  occasionally  made  use  of  tho  guns  which  they  have  at 
different  times  taken  from  the  Spanianis,  but.  perhaps  from 
their  strong  prejudice  against  anything  derived  from  the 
Europeans,  they  have  never  generally  adopteil  them.  The 
army,  on  its  maivh,  is  always  by  an  advanced 

guard  to  prevent  any  surprise.  The  infantry  is  usually  all  1 

mounleil  on  horseback  until  they  discover  the  enemy,  when  I 

they  immediately  dismount  amf  form  themselves  into  com-  | 

ponies.  Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
consisting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  Hour  in  a bag,  a small 
iniuntitv  of  which  mixeil  with  cold  or  warm  water  seizes 
them  for  food  until  they  arrive  at  the  enemy’s  territory.  In 
this  manner  their  armies,  unincumbered  with  any  sort 
of  baggage,  move  with  great  expedition.  Tho  prudence 
displayed  in  their  encampments,  particularly  at  night,  it 
admirable.  Having  formed  an  entrenchment  round  the 
ramp  with  ditches  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
brambles,  they  place  their  continels  around.  Every  soldier, 
to  show  his  vigilance,  is  obliged  to  keep  a fire  all  night  before 
his  tent- 

Aftcr  the  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightful  mnster’of  the 
prize  w’hich  he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  hxity  has 
been  taken  in  common,  it  is  dtviilod  equally  among  them 
all,  the  toqui  himself  having  no  greater  share  in  it  than  tbe 
private  soldier. 

One  of  the  laws  of  the  military  code  of  tho  Araucanians 
prescriltcs,  that  after  the  h.ittle  one  of  tho  prisoners  must  las 
sacrificefl  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen.  This 
OTemony  is  callcil  the  pnihmeon  or  dance  of  tho  dead. 
Fortunately  this  horrid  custom  is  so  rarely  performed,  that 
in  the  sjiacc  of  two  hundred  years,  it  is  said,  only  two  of 
these  festivals  occurreil. 

When  tho  enemy  sues  for  peace,  a great  congress  is  hold,  < 
generally  in  an  extensivo  plain  between  the  rivers  Bio-bio 
and  Dunqucco,  on  the  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Araucanla.  | 

The  Spanish  president  and  the  Araucanian  toqui,  accom- 
panied bv  four  deputies  from  the  respective  uthalmapus, 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  whom  the  peace  cannot 
bo  ratified,  repair  thither.  The  two  nations  then  encamp 
at  tho  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  The  confer- 
ence is  openwl  by  many  tedious  complinionts  on  each  side, 
and  in  sign  of  reciprocal  friendship,  the  slaves  of  the  ulmenes 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  president  are  tied  loeether,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  An  Araucanian 
orator  then  makca  a long  harangvio  in  tbo  Araucanian  lan- 
guage. expatiating  at  great  length  on  tho  evils  of  war  ami 
the  advantages  of  peace ; a similar  one  fn>m  the  Spanish 
president  is  made  in  reply,  which  ia  translated  won!  for 
word  by  an  interpreter.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  are  then 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  several  Chilihueques  or 
Chilian  llamas,  with  tho  blooil  of  which  tbe  toqui  sprinkles  a 
branch  of  cinnamon,  and  presents  it  to  the  president  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  A festival  is  then  held,  in  which  tho 
Spanish  president  dines  with  the  toi^ui  and  the  ulmencs, 
and  makes  them  a magnificent  present  in  tho  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Araucanians  is  in  accordanoo 
with  their  political  system  of  govemroenU  They  acknow- 
ledge a Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  PiUaiu  s word  do-  j 
riv^  from  the  which  mouu)  tbe  ouentlal  soul  Qi  j | 
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spirit.  Thw  jfire  him  the  epithets  of  Qttmu-PiUatu  or  ‘ the 
Spirit  of  Heaven,’  yuta-den,  ‘ Great  Being,’  V’ilvemtoe, 

‘ Creator  of  All,'  &c.  The  univcraol  governinent  of  their 
PUlan  is  similar  to  their  own.  He  is  the  great  toqui  of  the 
universe,  and  has  his  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmenes  to  preside 
over  the  inferior  affairs.  The  principal  of  these  inferior 
deities  are,  (he  Hpunamum,  or  ' of  war,'  and  Uto  Meuhru 
* the  beneficent  god.  the  friend  of  the  human  kind.'  There 
is  also  the  (Juecubu,  or  Htucucu  (for  it  is  indifferent  which 
initial  letter  is  used),  who  is  the  author  of  esi].  No  misfor* 
tune  happens  to  an  Araucanian  which  is  not  attributed  to 
this  malignant  being.  If  a horse  is  tired,  the  Guecubu  has 
been  riding  on  its  back ; if  the  earth  quakes,  it  is  because  the 
Guecubu  has  shakeu  it ; if  a fnend  dies,  he  has  been  suffo- 
cated by  tho  Guecubu.  On  the  contrary',  Uic  good  Meulen, 
by  the  agency  of  his  celestial  ulmenes,  is  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  check  his  malignant  influence.  These  spirits  or 

genii  are  male  and  female ; the  former  are  called  Gen,  and 
le  \eMet  Amei-Malghen,  or  spiritual  nymphs,  one  of  which 
latter  is  constantly  attendant  on  every  Araucanian ; and  so 
flrmly  are  they  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  influence, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  fortunate  in  anything,  he  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  by  saying,  A'icn  cai  ii  Amchi-Afal- 
ghen,  that  is,  ‘ 1 have  my  nymph  by  me.’  As  their  earthly 
rulers  require  no  particular  serv  ice  of  them,  tlie  Araucanians 
suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being  also  requires  no  sort  of 
worship ; accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols, 
nor  priests,  and  offer  no  sacrifices  except  on  some  solemn 
occasion,  when  they  offer  a llama,  and  bum  tobacco,  as  the  j 
inceusc  most  grateful  to  their  divinities.  They  are  very 
superstitious:  an  Araucanian,  who  faces  a cannon  with  in- 
trepid valour,  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  religion  is,  the  immor- 
tality uf  the  soul.  They  acknowledge  that  man  is  form^ 
of  two  substances,  the  caica,  or  body,  and  the  am  or 
soul,  and  tliat  the  latter  is  ancanolti,  or  incoriKireal,  and 
mugfalu,  immortal.  After  tho  deatli  of  the  booy,  the  soul 
Is  taken  by  a spirit  to  a place  called  guelcheman,  or  the 
abode  of  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  wtxich 
lacc,  according  to  some,  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of 
liss  fur  the  good,  and  another  of  misery  for  the  wicked;  but 
others  pretend  that  they  will  all  bo  there  otemaily  happy, 
and  tlxat  their  actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  have  no 
intluencc  on  their  future  state. 

As  soun  os  an  Araucanian  dies,  tho  body  is  laid  upon  tlie 
ground,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sit  round  it 
uttering  mournful  Innienlations  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
pluck'd  on  a high  bier,  clod  in  tlie  richest  gunnents.  and  tho 
night  is  passed  in  weeping,  eating,  and  drinking.  This 
funeral  festival  is  called  curictihuxh  or  the  black  festival,  tliat 
colour  being  with  them  Uic  colour  of  mourning.  On  the 
following  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days  after  dcatli, 
the  body  is  taken  to  the  tUun,  or  burial-ground  of  the 
family,  which  is  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a wood. 
Two  young  men  on  horseback,  running  at  full  speed,  pre- 
cede the  funeral  pmccssion  ; these  are  followed  by  the  bier, 
which  is  carried  by  the  nearest  relations  uf  the  decreased. 
A number  gf  women  accompany  the  procession,  uttering 
lameni.'ible  cries,  and  another  woman  follows  behind,  strew- 
ing the  road  with  ashes,  which  (hey  imagine  will  prevent  the 
soul  returning  to  its  earthly  alioue.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  burial-gnjund.lhe  body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded 
by  Ills  arms  if  a man,  and  by  female  iropleuients  if  a woman, 
together  with  several  dishes  full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels 
full  ot chicha.w  wine.  Sometimes  ahorse  U killed,  and 
burieil  with  the  body.  It  is  then  covered  with  earth,  and 
several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a pyramid.  A great 
quantity  of  ehicha  is  then  poured  upon  it  as  a funeral  liba- 
tion. and  the  company  return  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from 
tho  incumbrance  of  the  Ixidy,  pursues  with  greater  facility 
and  perfection  all  tho  occupations  that  it  had  in  the  body. 
Wives  rtdurn  to  the  bosom  of  their  huslmnds,  and  children 
rejoin  tlieir  parents,  but  no  new  children  arc  bom. 

They  also  preserve  the  tradition  of  a universal  deluge 
from  wliich  a few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a mountain 
having  three  points,  called  by  them  the  Th^gtheg  or  ‘ Tliun- 
dering  Mountain,'  which  floatwl  upon  tho  waters.  As  this 
deluge  was  precetled  bv  an  earthquake  and  a volcanic  erup- 
tion, whenever  these  pfienomena  take  place  the  iiihahilanuj 
Wuike  themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes 
which  resembles  the  Tlicgtheg,  carr)'ing  with  them  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  provisions,  and  several  wooden  plates  to 


protect  their  heads  against  the  excessive  beat  of  tho  sun  in 
case  the  mountain  should  be  raised  too  near  to  that  body. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  months, 
and  days,  as  we  do.  Their  year  is  solar,  and  begins  on  tho 
2'2d  of  December,  or  immediately  after  their  summer  sol- 
stice, which  thev  coll  thxiumnthipantu,  that  is.  ' (he  end  and 
beginning  of  tlio  year.'  and  the  winter  solstice  they  cull 
udanthifHiniu,  or  ‘ divider  of  (he  year.’  Tliese  points  (hey 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  solstitial 
shadows.  Their  ihipanlu,  or  year,  is  diri«led  into  twelve 
cuyen,  or  moons,  of  thirty  days  each,  and  five  days  are 
added,  probably,  to  the  last  month.  They  name  their 
months  from  some  occurrence  which  takes  place  in  eacli,  as 
Avun-cuyen,  * month  of  the  fruit,’  which  corresponds  to  our 
January  ; Coji-ruyen,  February,  or  the  • Imnest  month,’ &c. 
They  divide  the  natural  day  into  two  equal  parts,  and  these 
again  they  subdivule  into  twelve  parts,  six  for  the  day  and 
six  for  the  night;  thus  their  uagantu,  or  hour,  is  e<|UHl  to 
two  of  ours.  They  measure  their  hours  by  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  in  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at  night,  without  tho 
aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reckon  their 
time  by  days,  mornings,  or  nights.  They  divide  the  stars 
into  p^,  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  niimlicr 
of  stars  which  every  one  consists  eff : thus,  the  pleiailcs  they 
call  caju-pul,  or  * the  constellation  of  six.'  They  also  distin- 
guish them  from  the  planets,  which  they  call  gau,  from  (he 
verb^MWt,  to  wash,  supposing  that  when  they  set  they  sink 
into  the  sea.  They  believe  them  te  be  inbabite<l,  for  which 
reason  they  call  them  countries,  as  ru^en-mapu,  the  coutilrj' 
of  the  moon.  Eclipses  are  not  consukm»l  liy  these  people 
as  bwl  omens,  but  as  simple  natural  pheiiumena.  the  cause 
of  which  they  do  not  know.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  tlioy 
call  hy-antu,  and  that  of  the  moon  lay‘Cuyen,  that  is.  ‘ the 
death  of  the  sun  or  moon.'  Comets  are  considered  by  them 
as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  become  ignited  in  tho 
atmosphere,  but  they  arc  not  terrified  by  their  appearance. 

The  only  sciences  which  they  cultivate  arc,  oratorv , p<jetry, 
and  medicine.  Of  those  sciences  oratory  is  that  which  they 
hold  in  tho  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  an  ulmon  w’hu 
is  not  a proficient  in  this  art  is  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion . for  this  reason  they  take  their  children  to  their  national 
assemblies,  and  accustom  them,  at  a very  early  pcriu<l.  to 
speak  in  public.  Their  poets  are  called  gemf/in,  ‘ or  lords  of 
speech.’  Their  poems,  w hicb  are  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
and  Uie  measure  most  generally  adopted  in  their  composi- 
tions is  that  uf  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  care- 
ful to  preserve  their  language  in  all  its  purity,  that  when  a 
foreigner  settles  among  them  he  is  obliged  to  change  bis 
name  for  an  Araucanian  one;  even  the  missionaries  havo 
l>o«n  oumpuUcd  to  adopt  that  practice,  and  to  submit  to 
be  interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  every 
fault  they  make.  Though  monv  Arauc.anians  know  the 
Spanish  language,  they  will  ratfier  submit,  on  all  public 
occasions,  to  the  te<Uuus  explanation  of  an  interpreter  than 
ad^t  the  Spani.>«h  tongue. 

Tlie  langun^  though  not  written  by  tho  Araucanians,  is 
very  copious.  Molina  says  that,  according  to  the  vocabularies 
which  are  in  existence,  the  best  of  which  is  far  from  perfect, 
its  radical  words,  which  ore  generally  monosyllables  or  dis- 
syllables amount  to  1973.  These  routs  are  susceptible  of  an 
indefinite  nudibcr  of  combinations.  Owing  to  tho  want  of 
guttural  and  harsh  sounds,  and  to  the  great  variety  in  ac- 
ctmtualing  tho  words,  it  is  ver}'  sweet  and  harmonious ; its 
etymology  is  very  simple  and  regular.  There  is  not  a single 
noun  or  verb  irregular.  One  declension  serves  fur  all  nouns, 
and  tlie  signs  of  the  different  cases  are  the  same  in  the  sin- 
gular, dual,  and  plural : lluis  they  say  chao-ii,  of  tho  father; 
rha>>~egu-tii.  of  the  two  fathers;  and  /jm-cAoo-m,  of  tho 
fathers.  Tho  genders  are  confined  to  wonls  designating 
aniniuto  beings.  Tho  masculine  is  expressed  by  /tuentu, 
a male,  and  the  feminine  by  ck/rno,  a female — e.g.  /men- 
(uf/ie/ma,  a dog,  dttmot/tf'/iua,  a hitch.  In  the  masculine 
tlie  sign  is  generally  omitted.  The  mechanism  of  the  con- 
jugation IS  also  very  simple.  The  terminations  of  the  indi- 
cative present  are  n.  imi,  i,  for  the  singular;  tu,  rmu,  igu, 
for  the  dual ; and  imen,  igen,  for  the  plural,  which 
terminations  arc  the  same  in  all  temscs.  The  number  of 
tenses  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  is.  two  for  the 
present,  timro  for  the  past,  two  for  the  future,  and  two  aori.sts. 
The  characteristic  sign  of  every  tense  is  placed  between 
the  radical  and  the  tennination.  Thus  from  r/un,  I give,  is 
formed  elu-a-n,  1 will  give,  and  clu-hu-n,  1 did  give*  tha 
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)wisivo  is  formefl  with  gfii,  to  bo ; f.  clu-gcn,  t ora 
t;i\L*n:  clu-ge-a-n,  1 will  Iw  piven.  Substantives,  odjcc- 
U\es,  .'vlvorbsv,  and  even  intcijections,  are  converted  into 
v«rb’*  bv  aildinp  an  n to  ihc  won! — e.g.  e/«.  a pift,  elu-n,  to 
pive : cume,  p->  k1,  cum^-n,  to  be  pood ; itui,  clow,  inon,  to  be 
cltjse  bv  ; alulu,  ah ! o/u/un,  to  feel  a pain.  Adjectives  ore 
converted  into  abstract  substantives  by  adding  gen  to  them 
— e.  pood  ; rumcp'cn,  poodneas.  Intransitive  verbs 

on.'  chanpod  into  active  by  tneuns  of  certain  particles:  thus 
from  f«,  to  eat,  Hein,  to  cause  one  to  eat.  There  is  in  this 
lanpuape  a great  latitude  for  stringing  words  together,  and 
verv  often  a single  word  expresses  one  or  two  sentences ; 
Uius  the  wortl  ruraitmmachinten  moans,  ‘ pray  a»rae  and 
help  me  to  build  a house wnkh  wonl  is  composed  of  rtira, 
a house:  tun,  build;  ma,  a sign  of  entreat}-;  do,  help; 
jwc/i.  come.  Tlie  only  books  existing  in  this  language  are 
catiH'hi.sms.  sermons,  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
translated  or  comiwsed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  laljours  we 
also  indebted  fur  most  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  this  tongue. 

'The  physicians  arc  of  throe  classes, — the  nmpivet,  or 
empirics,  the  vileut,  or  methodical,  and  the  machis,  who 
cure  by  spell ; the  first  of  these  physicians  employ  princi- 
]4oUy  simples  in  curing  diseases,  and  are  excellent  practi- 
tioners : the  vileus  protend  that  all  contagious  diseases 
procited  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  the  ampives 
and  vileus  have  proved  inefficient  in  curing  a patient,  a 
machi  is  sent  for,  who.  after  practising  some  mysterious 
ceremonies,  pretends  ho  has  discovered  the  place  where  the 
jungic  poison  lies,  and  reveals  the  name  of  the  person  sup- 
postil  to  have  adminUtcred  it,  hereby  very  fre<iucntly  en- 
ibuigcring  the  life  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have 
like, rise  two  sorts  of  surgeons, — the  gutarre,  who  cures 
fnn  turcs,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c.;  and  the  rwtiotr,  or  ana- 
totuizers,  so  callt^l  because  they  are  principally  employed 
in  opening  the  htxlics  of  such  as  die  of  unknown  maladies. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have  me- 
chanics, surh  as  blacksinilhs,  silversmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

Tlie  Araneaninns  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  sup- 
port. or  ratlier  are  able  to  purchase;  but,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  ixdygamy  is  permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  enjoy  this  privilege  ; the  poor  content  themselves  with 
or  two.  fcUbacy  is  disgraceful  among  them.  An  old 
bachelor  is  called  riidtiapra,  which  means  a useless  old  man  ; 
and  rudeprn.  a useless  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  which  they 
designalc  an  old  maid.  Theraarriagcceremony  is  very  simple, 
ami  consijila  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by  pretended  violence. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  sum  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
Accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in 
•wmo  rt'tired  snot ; she  is  then  seized,  plac*yl  upon  the  horse 
H>f  her  future  liiisbninl,  and  conducteii  to  the  house  of  the 
hnaegroora,  where  the  nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The 
firat  wife,  calleil  unemi»mo,  is  always  considereil  the  legili-  ' 
mate  one.  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  inamiomo.  or 
sei'ondury  wives.  Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her 
husband  every  dav  aith  a particular  dish  cooked  by  herself 
nt  her  own  fire.  'Thus  the  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an 
Amucanian  how  many  wives  he  has  is,  miru  euthtdgnmi  t 
or,  ‘ how  many  fires  have  you  ? ’ It  is,  besides,  the  duty  of 
<ner}‘  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  dress,  nml  with  one  ywMcAo  every  year.  The  Amucanian 
women  are  noted  fur  the  cleanliness  not  onlv  of  their  houses 
and  clothes,  but  even  of  their  ^lersons.  They  comb  their 
hair  twice  a day.  and  wash  their  heail  at  least  once  a week 
with  the  bark  of  the  quillmf,  or  quiU-tja  tatinnania,  which 
they  make  use  of  insteml  of  soap.  Their  nabitations  arc 
placed  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  summer, 
the  men  bathe  several  times  a-day,  and  in  winter  at  least 
once  a-day.  Tlio  women  also  bathe  regularly,  and  on  the 
Tcrv  day  of  giving  birth  to  a child  lliev  wash  both  the  infant 
an«l  thcmicives  in  the  Htrenm.  and  tlicn  lay  it  U]>on  a sort 
of  nwh  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  coverotl  with 
8»n  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child 
is  gencmlly  unclothed  until  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they 
put  on  it  a very  loose  gown.  Their  moral  education  is  not 
more  ci>nstmijuil  than  their  physical.  Their  parents  instruct 
the  males  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in  speaking 
tlieir  language  with  frcctlom.  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  everything  without  restraint ; they  verv  seldom 
inflict  on  them  any  corpt.iral  punishment,  as  in  their  opi- 
nion this  practice  tends  to  degrade  them  and  make  them 
cowards. 


The  Amuennians  are  of  a moderate  stature,  strong,  mus- 
cular. and  well-built,  and  naturally  have  a very  martial 
air.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  among  them  a deformed 
person ; not  because,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed, 
they  destroy  the  infants  aho  are  bom  with  any  imperfec- 
tion, but  benuse  the  modes  of  life  and  otlver  obstacles,  wbicli 
among  civilized  nations  prevent  Uie  action  of  nature,  are 
unknown  among  them.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest  of  tlio 
Americans,  is  that  of  capper,  although  somewhat  lighter: 
their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  tint,  the  moutli  pleasing,  with 
fine  regular  teeth  ; the  legs  well  formed  and  muicular, 
with  small  and  Hat  feet.  In  general,  they  have  no  Iveard, 
because  they  take  particular  care  to  eradicate  every  hair 
that  grows  on  any  part  of  Uie  IkkIv  except  tlie  head,  the 
hair  of  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses. 
Old  age  is  seldom  pt'rceptiblo  in  the  Arauconians  before 
their  sixtieth  ^-ear,  and  it  is  not  a rare  occurrence  to  see  nn 
Amucanian  eighty  years  of  age  without  a single  grey  hair. 
Frequently  they  attain  the  ago  of  ninety  or  a hundred  years. 
Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical.  They  arc 
bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty 
of  their  country  is  at  stake.  They  are  also  cxcecilingly 
jealous  of  their  honour;  hospitable,  lionest,  grateful,  geneniuis 
and  humane  to  the  enemies  they  have  conquered  : but  they 
are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  indicted  to  intoxication,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a shirt,  a sort  of  jacket, 
with  small  tight  breeches,  and  aponcAo,  which  is  a piece 
of  cloth  simply  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down  to  the  knees, 
and  open  at  the  sides  like  n cassock.  The  colour  of  tbcir 
dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a sort  of  hand  like  a diadem,  which 
in  time  of  war  is  omaroentud  with  feathers;  they  also  near 
a sash  of  different  colours  round  the  waist.  Persons  of 
distinction  make  use  of  woollen  boots  of  different  colours 
and  leathern  sandals,  which  they  call  cheHe ; hut  tlic  people 
go  hare-fooled. 

The  dress  of  the  women  U ver}*  simple  and  mmlest,  con- 
sisting of  a long  tunic  or  gown  without  sleeves, colled  cAiama/, 
fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons ; a sash  round 
the  waist ; and  a short  mantle  called  IcJtella.  This  dress  is 
never  altered,  hut  they  arc  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  orna- 
ments which  their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  them.  The 
colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair  is  divided  into 
several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fail  down  their  slloulder^ ; 
their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  called  ilianca,  to 
•which  Uiey  attach  a high  value.  They  also  wear  necklaces 
and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  and  a sort  of  square  car-rings 
made  of  silver.  Even  tlie  poorest  of  the  Amucanian  women 
has  upon  every  finger  a ring  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Amucanians  build  their  habitations  along  the  banks 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  where  there  is  a facility  for  irrigation  : 
and  ev'ery  family  is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  They  never 
build  large  towns,  and  much  less  walled  cities,  which  they 
consider  as  marks  of  sen  itude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  thev  amuse  themselves 
are  romican  or  chess,  and  the  queenu,  similar  to  back- 
gammon, both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  exeroises  they  practise  most 
passionately ; besides  wrestling  and  racing,  they  have  a pecu- 
liar game  called  the  peuco,  representing  a siege.  Twelve 
young  men  form  themselves  into  a ring,  holding  each  othiw 
by  the  hands;  in  the  middle  a child  is  placed;  an  equal 
numlier  of  osaailaiits  attack  the  ring,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  off  the  child. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have 
sustained  an  almost  uninterrupted  war  against  tlio  Spar.ianls 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Valdivia,  one  of  the  first 
who  undertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  foundcrl  on  the  Arau- 
canian  territory  the  soltlemcnts  of  Imperial,  ^■ilIarica,  Val- 
divia, and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  clcstroyerl 
by  the  l»qui  Paillamarhu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  Villarira 
lasted  two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  pious  Father 
Valdivia,  a Jesuit  who  had  been  a missionary  among  the 
Araticanians,  convince*!  the  Spanish  government  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them,  and  the 
negotiations  were  in  a stale  of  forwardness  when  the  unfor- 
tunate cimimstanco  occurred  of  a Spanish  lady,  who  was 
the  slave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamou,  making  her  escape,  and 
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cirryiDg: 'With  her  two  of  bis  little  children,  and  four  of  his 
wives  and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took 
the  lady  and  her  converts  under  bis  protection.  The  toqui, 
in  high  indignation  at  tlte  loss  he  had  sustained,  listened  to 
no  further  proposals,  and  tlie  war  was  again  renewed  with 
fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor.  Marques  de  Raydes, 
at  bat  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui  Linco- 
pichion.  In  1656  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which 
are  not  known;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  was 
forr^  to  acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  to  allow  them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should 
reside  at  Santiago  do  Chili.  During  the  time  of  the  pre* 
sidoncy  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  this  people  continued  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace ; and  we  are  inlbrmod  by  Van- 
couver, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  governor  had  in 
some  measure  succeed  in  introducing  among  them  a 
spirit  of  industry,  and  that  ho  had  the  pleasure  to  see  (hero 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peai*eful  arts.  In 
the  late  contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
the  Araucanian  toqui  promised  to  observe  a strict  neutrality, 
and  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  SL-hmidtmeyer,  who  visited 
Chili  in  1820.  says,  that  in  the  independent  army  of  that 
country  some  Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as 
oHiceni.  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  creoles, 
they  fought  like  Mars,  and  drank  like  Bacchus;  ‘two  cha> 
ractcristic  national  features,'  adds  he,  ‘which  still  appear 
strongly  marked  in  Uiat  people.'  The  exploits  of  this  war* 
like  nation  have  been  celebrated  by  their  enemies.  Six 
ilitferent  poems  are  still  in  existence : the  best  of  those  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  Araucana,  by  Alonso  de  Er- 
cilla  [see  Ercilla],  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  wars 
which  he  descrilies  in  his  poem.  (See  Molina's //i.*7ory  o/ 
f'Ai/i,  written  in  Italian,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Mendoxa,  Madrid.  1788,  2 vuU.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  is  a list  of  more  than  sixty  writers  and  works  on 
matters  relating  to  Chili.  O>mpeiitiio  drlia  SluHa  naturaU 
e rivilo  dfl  lle'^nodi  Chile,  Bologna.  Ationvmous.  Vancou- 
ver's lfi*.r<ivery  to  the  Sorth  Ocean,  vol. 

iii.,  ciiap.  5.  Selimidtmeyer's  TrareU  into  Chili  over  the 
Aiulet  tn  1820  21,  chaj).  xv.  Febres's  Arte  de  ta  Lengua 
(I’r-Heral  del  Rriuo  de  Chile.) 

AR.VUCA'UIA,  in  Botany,  is  the  narno  of  a singular 
(•ontis  «>f  gigantic  firs,  found  scattered  over  the  southern 
lipinisphere.  It  is  Unown  I'nMU  all  tlie  oiIi-t  firs'  by  its  stiff 
broad  leave->.  by  a long  leafy  appendage  with  wbicli  the 
scales  of  its  nines  arc  terminated,  and  bv  its  antbers  having 
iii.inv  cells.  Onlythreu  certain  species  have  been  describe<n 
ol'eacli  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account. 

Aruuctiria  exc^sa,  commonly  called  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  is  found  not  only  in  the  spot  after  which  it  has  been 
named,  but  also  in  several  other  places  in  (he  South  Seas, 
iis  in  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  I.sic  of  Pines,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  cast  coast  of  Now  Holland.  It  is  described 
Hs  A most  migestic  tree,  gn^'ing  to  the  height  of  from  I6U 
t'l  *228  feet,  with  a circumference  sometimes  of  mure  than 
30  feet.  Ito  trunk  rises  erect,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
with  lung,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  which  tbo  leaves  are  clustered;  these  latter, 
when  the  plant  is  voung,  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  spreading,  but  when  the  tree  is  old  they  have 
a shorter  and  broader  figure,  and  are  presseil  close  to  the 
hrinrhes;  old  and  voung  trees  are  consequently  so  different 
that  one  would  think  them  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine ; the  wood,  which  is  destitute  of  that  substance, 
is  white,  tough,  and  close-grained.  It  was  once  expected  that 
this  tree  would  have  been  valuable  for  its  timber,  and  that 
it  would  have  afforded  spars  for  the  navy  of  great  size ; but 
it  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  too  heavy,  and  so  unsound, 
that  Captain  Hunter  could  only  find  seven  trees  fit  for  use 
out  of  thirty-four  that  he  caused  to  be  felled.  Its  wood  is, 
however,  useful  for  carpenters'  indoor  work.  Several  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  exist  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Cnfortunatclv  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter, 
and  its  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  soon  too  large 
fur  the  loftiest  g^nhuuses.  A supposed  species,  called  the 
Moroton  Bay  Pine,  or  Araucaria  Cunningnami,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  this.  It  is  a highly  interesting  fact, 
that  a plant  very  nearly  the  same  os  this  araucaria  excclsa 
certainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have 
been  found  in  £e  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been  figured 
in  the  Fossil  Flora,  under  the  name  of  viraucarta  primava. 
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Araucaria  Dombeyi,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
A.  tm^Ctt/a,  isa  noble  species,  inhabiting  tho  mountains  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  in  South  America,  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  derives  its  origin.  This  species  has  its  branches 
closely  covered  with  broad,  lance-shaped,  very  rigid  and 
pungent  dark-green  leaves ; it  produces  its  branches  in 
circles  around  its  erect  stem  ; and  when  old  it  ai-quires  an 
appearance  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
only  it  is  much  loss  graceful.  Its  wood  is  said  to  bo  durable, 
and  it  yields  a great  quantity  of  resin.  It  it  expected  to  be 
naturalised  in  this  country,  as  some  individuals  now  exist 
as  far  north  as  London,  which  have  survived  several  win- 
ters with  but  little  protection.  It  is.  however,  not  a native 
of  so  low  a latitude  as  is  commonly  suppoeed,  and  does  not 
exist  on  tho  mountains  farther  to  the  southward  than  the 
volcano  of  Villarica. 

Araucaria  Biatilimtit  is  extremely  like  the  last,  but  the 
loaves  are  longer,  weaker,  and  less  densely  imbricateil ; and 
' it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

All  these  species  are  multiplied  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
their  seeds ; and  the  latter  are  so  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a living  state,  as  to  render  all  the  species  still  ex- 
tremely rare.  Travellers  may,  however,  bring  them  home 
in  safety,  by  packing  them  in  earth  ramm^  hard  into 
boxes,  and  kept  dry  and  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  as 
little  variation  of  temperature  as  possible. 

ARAVULLl  is  a mountain-rango,  which  forms  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  features  of  nortliem  India.  Its  south- 
ern extremity  mav  bo  placed  where  the  24th  parallel  is  cut 
by  tho  73rd  merUiiaii,  to  the  north  of  Rdur,  or  E<lcr.  From 
this  point  it  extends  in  a N.N.E.  direction  to  28®  N.  1st., 
where  it  terminates  some  minutes  to  the  east  of  76®  E.  long. 
Its  whole  length,  therefore,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  3uu 
miles.  Its  breailth  is  various : mm  tho  southern  exiremity 
to  tho  fortress  of  Komulrooir  it  extends  about  sixty  miles 
hom  west  to  cast,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  high  ridges, 
generally  running  south-west  and  north-east  To  tbe  north 
of  Kumulmair  it  iorms  one  unintcmipted  and  compact  range 
of  (aUe-land,  from  six  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  Thus  it 
continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmecr,  where  it 
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be*nu9  to  \o9o  ita  ta\mlar  form,  and,  breaking;  into  lofty  1 
semis  nuinenms  branches  ibroiich  the  territories  of 
the  rajah  of  Tejjx>ur  and  Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the 
south  of  Kanound  end  Rewaree. 

Tins  niouniain-ehain  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height. 
On  an  nvcrai.'O  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet  above 
lh«-  level  of  the  sea,  though.  |H;rhaps.  s<)rae  summits  may 
iiKniii  a iljou«.and  more:  but  the  extreme  steepness  of  its 
>l.-i  ljvn>  t<*  the  wc'.t  renders  it  impossible  fur  the  boldest 
jo\a«ler  lo  attack  India  on  this  side.  Hero  it  is  skirted 
b»  all  evlen'-ive  plain,  ihc  Imlun  desert,  called  by  the  iiiha- 
bilaiits  Maro»*«f  hali  tihe  region  of  death),  a ctmntry  which 
rather  re’H.unldes  the  liiL’h  plains  of  I’ersia  than  the  Sahara 
of  Africa.  A general  might  conduct  an  army  lo  the  foot  of 
the  Aravulli.  but  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  march  over 
this  chain,  across  which  no  carriage  road  can  be  made,  at 
least  none  that  is  prarlicable  fur  artillery.  Thus  every  invader 
of  India  t-^  ubligwl  to  enter  that  country  hy  the  plain  which 
extends  from  the  norlh-c.-istcm  extremity  of  the  Aravulli, 
and  of  the  Maniust'hali.  to  the  Iliinalava  tnuunUuns;  and 
India,  in  a miltiary  p<nnt  of  view,  may  be  omt-idered  as  an 
iKiand.  joined  lo  the  rtotlmeiit  by  an  i'>thmus  of  about  100 
mile.s  in  leiiglli.  and  m-rhaps  le*s  in  breadth.  This  cjrcura* 
htance  must  render  tins  means  of  defence  of  that  rich  coun- 
try easy  and  effective  ill  tho  bands  of  an  active  and  well- 
cuii'lituied  government. 

The  s ‘Utimrn  c.xtwmity  of  tho  Aravulli  range  is  united 
to  the  Vindhja  mountains  bvan  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
country,  extending  fr*ra  Edur  to  l.unawami,  on  the  river 
Mvhie,  occupxiiig  all  the  country  on  the  up|>er  part  of  that 
hu*r  and  its  branches,  and  joining  the  Vindhya  mountains 
near  Champauatr.  By  the  same  hilly  country  it  is  united 
to  the  table-land  Pat  h'ar,  from  which  the  principal  range  is 
onlv  sc'paratcsl  by  tbc  v.vlley  of  Oo»lipoor.  | 

That  part  of  the  Aravulh  mountains  lying  to  the  south  of  i 
Kmiiiihuair  is  in  posH'st.i<>n  of  a liuinberof  communities,! 
coraixjsed  of  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a state  of  almost  j 
savage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  j 
no  tribute,  and  preserv  ing  all  the  simplicity  of  small  repub- 1 
lies,  though  Iheir  Icailcrs,  having  the  title  uf  Kawut.  are] 
hcrcdilury.  The  raw  at  ufOguna  can  bring  into  the  field  | 
6UU1)  bows.  Their  habitations  are  di<^persecl  tlmiugh  the  val- 1 
leys  in  small  rude  hamlets,  near  their  pastures  or  places  of  j 
defence.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the  range  is  inha- ! 
bited  by  a mount.vin'rare  called  .Ifuir,  who  formerly,  when 
the  >urnnindiiig  countries  wx*re  in  a state  ofwar  anpttuching 
to  anarchy,  issued  fnnn  their  fa.sliios«c>.  infesti*d  tlicir  neigh* 
bmrs,  ami  robbed  them  of  their  m - i valuable  pmperty ; ' 
but  since  the  East  India  Company  has  bciMuie  the  protector 
of  U.ijast  han,  they  have  bt*en  pcaccabh*  Kubjects.  They  ' 
]vi‘scv.  upward.'*  of  160  villagi's  and  hiimh  tN,  seatten‘d  over 
thu  rocks  and  valleys,  which  arc  abundantly  ualcrt'd.  and  , 
not  deficient  in  pasture.  Tluf  prtv.lueo  of  the  cultivated 
ground,  though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  is  commonly 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  but  it  is  raised  ; 
with  infinite  labour  on  terraces,  as  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  Tlii!*  is  effected  by  convlructing.  on  the  narrow  level 
tract  along  the  rivers  and  upon  the  bhelving  sides  of  the 
nnmnlains  and  hift-.  a series  of  terrac<*s  rising  over  each 
other,  and  bv  ronwiiig  above  the  icrrnces  p*i  ds  or  reservoirs, 
by  means  of  large  ih?e».  from  which  jmjoIs  the  wafer  ft 
conducted  so  as  to  irrigate  successively  the  terraces,  on  w hich 
rich  crops  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rieO,  and  Indian  corn  are 
rai*.ed.  | 

The  rilU  wln«*li  ri«e  in  the  short  valleys  of  this  range  arc 
numennis,  and  by  their  union  form  some  rivers.  Those 
descendihg  frim  the  ca->tcrn  declivity  full  into  the  Bunas, 
a tributarv  of  the  C'hutiibul;  andtliohC  running  to  tbc  west 
join  the  lioony,  or  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Rin. 

This  range  is  composc<l  uf  nK-k<  of  primitive  formation. 
‘The  granite  repicuis,’  as  Colonel  Tod  rei>orls,  ‘in  a variety 
of  angles  (the  general  dip  is  to  thcea-t)  on  massive  compact 
d irk  blue  slate,  Ihc  latter  rarely  appearing  much  above  the 
surface  or  boM:  of  the  superincumhcnl  granite.  The  inlenial 
valleys  abouml  in  variegated  quart*  and  a variety  of  scliisius 
slate  of  every  nuo,  which  gives  a most  singular  appearance 
to  the  houses  and  temples  when  the  sun  sjiines  upon  them. 
R<xrks  of  gneiss  and  of  syenite  ap]>car  in  the  intervals ; and 
in  tho  diverging  ridt>vs  west  of  Ajincer  the  summits  are 
quite  dazzling  w ith  the  enormous  masses  of  vitreous  rosc- 
culourcd  quartz.'  Tin,  which  also  yielded  much  silver,  was 
once  worked;  coppier,  of  a very  fine  description,  is  still 
extracted  in  gufiicieat  quantity  to  lupply  tbo  currency  of 


Rajut'ban.  Garnet,  amethystine  qaartz,  rock  cryMal, 
chry  solite,  and  some  intbrior  kinds  of  emerald,  are  found 
in  a few  places. 

The  name  Aravulli  implies  * the  strength  of  refuge,*  which 
is  very  appropriate,  as  at  all  times  it  has  affordeil  protection 
to  the  anlient  sovereigns  wh*)  held  dominion  either  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west  of  it.  (TM  s Annaln  and  Uixiory  nf 
Hajml'han  ; r by  the  S<iciety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Cse- 
ful  Knowledge,  Indta,  I'l.  and 

ARBE,  one  of  the  Quarnaro  islands  in  the  gulf  of 
Quamaro,  on  the  evvast  of  Ibilmatia,  and  w ithin  the  circle 
of  Jtara  in  that  province,  from  which  it  is  stqiaratod  by  the 
canal  of  Morlacca.  It  is  tweiitv-nine  tmles  in  superficial 
extent,  and  is  very  mnuntainous;  it  oonlains  four  vallcvs, 
which  have  a very  iiroiluctive  soil.  The  climate  of  this 
island,  when  northerly  winds  are  prevalent,  is  at  times  so 
inclement,  that  Uioiftands  of  sheep  bavie  frequently  In’cn 
fVozen  to  death  in  one  season.  It  produces  nine,  olives, 
figs,  and  com;  these,  tugeihcr  with  its  fishery,  salt-pans, 
and  numerous  flocks,  affunl  lucrative  occupation  to  it.%  in- 
habitants. Tlie  latter  are  above  .3000  in  number,  and  dwell 
in  the  town  and  a markct-vdiage.or  live  dispelled  in  Sepa- 
rate tenements : they  prufoss  the  Roman  Catholic  faiih. 
There  are  six  monastic  establishments  and  sixty  tTclcsiaa- 
lics  on  the  island.  The  tow  n is  Arbr,  in  the  bay  of  Cum- 
pora,  with  a good  harliour:  it  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
and  contains  ahmt  900  inhabitants.  The  name  of  the 
market  viHuge  is  }1arlMido.  Lat.  41®  50'  N..  hmg.  14®  60' 
E.  (ncrortling  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Stein’s  Aths). 

ARBE'l.A,  now  Arbit  or  ErbB.  a miserable  village,  which 
lies  on  the  ordinary  route  fn>m  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  36®  1 1' 
N.  lat.,  according  to  Niebuhr  s observations.  Ilfs  situated  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Gri*at  Zab  (the  LvtUs),  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  a hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  wasonce 
in  possession  of  an  heiv«litary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extendeil  to  Tnbreez  in  Azerdbijan,  and  it 
was  then  a large  city,  defended  by  a castle  situalcd  on  a hill 
of  a conical  shape.  Niebuhr  describes  the  castle  as  exist- 
ing when  he  passevl  through,  though  its  outer  wall  was 
gone:  Kinneir  remarks,  that  the  castle  probably  MtKxl  on 
the  hill,  from  which  it  would  be  a fair  inference,  but  per- 
haps not  a true  one,  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  there. 
Purl  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  wretche«l  houses  built 
of  sun-drieil  bricks,  is  on  the  bill,  and  part  aniund  it.  There 
are  no  antiquities  here,  but  there  is  a minditdi  belonging  to 
a mosqUe  at  a little  distunco,  which  was  envtcd  by  Sultan 
Musaffer.  This  minSreh  is  ».trongly  built  of  burni  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  han  two  entranren  facing  one  another,  each 
lending  to  a flight  of  steps,  by  which  two  m>rsons  may  ascend 
the  tower  w ithout  seeing  one  another  till  they  meet  on  the  top. 

Arliola  is  best  known  fur  having  given  name  to  tho 
lust  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  ».c.  All. 
The  battle  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a sjhH  called 
G.iugamela.  now  Karmelis,  a lillle  place  about  36  miles 
(Niebiihr)  W.  by  N.  from  Arl»ela  (but  COO  stadia  arrordiiig 
lo  Arrian),  on  a small  stream  called  the  Chaser,  the  Bu- 
madus  nr  Bumelus  of  Arrian.  {Anab.  iii.  8.)  After  tlie 
battle,  Alexander,  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius,  crossed  the  1 .ycus, 
and  arrived  at  Arlnla.  [See  Alkxandbr;  Niebuhr’s 
Travrbt,  vol.  ii.  p,  34‘2,  Cu]>onhagcn  edition  ; Kinncir's  Me- 
moir of  /Vmu.] 

AR  RITKR,  was  a term  in  the  Roman  law  signifying  a 
judge  invc.'*tcd  with  a discretionary  power,  and  wns  applied 
lo  different  kinds  of  judicial  ftinctionurie-s.  The  arbiter 
romorumis^arius  answerwl  lo  the  arbitrator  of  lUftleni  juris- 
prudence, and  his  office  will  l>e  treated  uf  under  the  article 
AaniTRATlON, 

Another  spi'cies  of  arbiter,  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Rome, 
Mrtoi>k  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  on  ordinary  judge, 
in  *;nlcr  to  undenitand  tlie  nature  of  his  office,  it  must  bo 
borne  in  miml,  that  all  actions  were  commenced  bcfi>rc  tho 

ftrador,  and  the  preliminary  proceedings  carriofi  on  before 
lim;  and  when  the  alterraiions  of  the  parties  formally  cx- 
prcs‘*eil  had  rni-icd  a question  of  fact  disputed  bclwoeii  them, 
a person  was  appointed  lo  w horn  the  adjv;dicaii<m  of  this  fact 
Vlas  refi’ircd ; tho  title  and  powers  of  this  person  depeiidevl 
on  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  different  kinds  of  actions 
known  to  the  Roman  law  were  dividevl  into  three  classes  ^ 
actions  of  strict  law,  actions  of  good  faith,  ami  arbiimry 
actions : under  the  first  class  w ere  comptvhrndeil  all  actions 
upon  cxinIracU  called  utnlatcrnl.  Uiat  is,  where  only  oiio  of 
the  parlies  is  bound,  ns  in  the  case  of  money  burn*we<l,  where 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  repay,  but  no  furUier  obligation  lien 
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upon  the  lender.  In  the»e  actions  tlie  person  appointed  to 
ailjudioate  was  styled  a jud^e  (juder),  and  the  only  quci- 
tioii  fur  him  to  decide  wa-s,  siiiipiy  whetlior  the  plaintiff  bad 
onupletely  establi;»hod  his  cum.*  as  originally  stated. 

Ill  the  two  other  clashes  of  actions  the  person  appointed 
to  adjudicate  was  allowe<l  a sn^ater  latitude  of  judgment,  and 
was  sljlecl  an  arbiter.  Actions  of  good  faith  were  such  as 
were  founded  on  bilateral  contracts,  tliat  is,  on  ci«nlracts  by 
W'hicb  an  obligation  is  imposed  on  both  parties,  such  as  the 
contract  of  sale,  whore  the  seller  is  bound  to  tlcliver  the 
(goods,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price.  In  all  thci>e 
notions  the  arbiter  was  not  compelled,  as  in  actions  of  strict 
law.  either  to  grant  or  to  reject  altogether  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  might  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
tlceido  according  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  and  equi* 
table  butw'een  tlie  parlios. 

To  the  third  cla^s,  vii..  that  of  arbitrary  actions,  belonged  | 
those  chielly  in  which  the  restitution  of  property,  or  some 
sjH^rific  performance,  was  required  of  iho  defendant.  In  these 
cases  the  arbiter  had  authority  to  estimate  the  just  claims 
of  the  plaiiiliff,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  some 
gruater  pcmulty,  as  for  instance  to  ))ay  Hmriuld  in  case  of 
Ids  not  tKTrtbrmiiig  the  judgment.  (Just.  Instilnt.  lib.  iv. 
tit.  C ; Hcineocit,  Elem.  Jur.  Cw.  } llbl,  } 119t>^  Idem, 
Anlt(j.  Bom.  iv.  C,  36.) 

AilUlTUATlON  U the  adjudication  upon  a matter  in 
contraversy  by  private  individuaU  scIccUnI  and  apjioiuled  by 
the  parlies.  Ibis  mode  o(  settling  diirurtmues  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a species  of  amicable  litigation,  and  a 
means  of  avoiding  tho  delay  mul  expense  of  a lawsuit,  and 
the  publicity  of  a trial.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  pro- 
viding an  ellicient  tribunal  fur  tho  decision  of  many  causes 
— such,  for  instance,  as  involve  the  examination  of  long  and 
romplicateil  accounts, — which  our  onlinary  oourU  of  law 
are.  from  their  mode  of  proceeding  and  tho  w*ant  of  proper 
machinery,  incumpi'teat  to  investigate. 

The  person  ap)ioitUed  to  adjudicatu  is  called  an  arbitrator, 
or  referee.  Thu  matter  on  which  ho  is  appointed  to  adjudi- 
cate U said  to  bo  rvdvrrud  or  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
judgment  or  dccUiuu  is  oalled  an  arbitrament,  or,  more 
usually,  an  award. 

Any  mailer  actually  in  controversy  between  private  per- 
s*jns  may  be  rcferml  to  arbitration ; but  a pros(>ective 
agreement  to  refer  any  dilfercnces  which  may  beruaAer 
anso  U imt  binding.  Nor  can  any  injury  be  the  subjeot 
of  an  arbiirulion,  unless  it  is  such  as  may  be  a matter  of 
civil  controversy  the  .•  a felony,  fur  iiistanco, 

which  is  a wrong,  nut  to  the  party  iqjured  merely,  but  to 
jMx-iety  in  general,  is  incapable  of  being  refcrrc^l. 

There  are  no  particular  qualifications  ret|uirvd  for  an  arbi- 
tMtor.  In  niaiii-rs  of  complicaleil  accounts,  mercantile  men 
are  usually  pruf»<rg«l.  In  other  cases,  it  is  generally  cond- 
dcre<l  udviS  iblo  to  appuiut  bamsten,  wIm.  being  accustomed 
to  juilirial  investigations,  are  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
properly,  to  coniine  the  examination  strictly  to  the  pL>iiits 
in  question,  and,  in  the  making  of  the  award,  to  avuhl  those 
iiiformulitics  fur  which  it  might  advrwards  bo  ix't  asule. 
Both  time  and  expense  ore  thus  saved  by  fixing  on  a pro- 
fessioiml  arbitrator.  Any  number  of  )>ersuns  may  be  named 
ns  arbitrators:  if  the  number  is  even,  it  is  usually  provided 
that,  if  they  arc  divided  in  opinion,  a third  person  shall 
be  ap)M)inted,  called  an  umpire,  to  whose  sole  decision  the 
matter  is  then  referroil.  [Seo  Umpirk.] 

A dispute  may  be  referred  to  arbitration, cither — 1.  When 
there  is  an  action  tlr\‘ady  pending  between  the  parties  re* 
lating  thereto,  or — 2.  When  there  is  no  such  action. 

1.  In  the  former  case,  the  parties  to  the  action,  if  Juris, 
are  in  gi-ncral  competent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The 
ri^fereiice  may  bo  made  at  any  stage  of  thu  proceedings  r if 
bcf.ire  trrsl,  it  is  cffecte^l  by  a rule  of  the  court,  cither  of 
law  or  equity,  in  which  the  action  is  brought : if  at  the  trial, 
by  an  order  of  the  judge  or  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius.  either  of 
which  may  afterwards  bo  mailu  a rule  of  court.  The  usual 
niiMlo  of  proceeding  is  for  the  parties  to  consent  that  a 
verdict  shall  bo  given  fur  tho  plaintiff  for  the  damages  laid 
in  the  declaration,  subject  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator. 

The  person  named  as  arbitrator  is  not  bound  Ui  accept  the 
office,  nor.  having  accepted,  can  he  be  compelled  to  prva'ecd 
with  it.  In  either  case,  if  tho  arbitrator  refuses  or  ceases  to 
act,  the  reference  ia  at  an  eivl,  unlc.Hs  the  contingency  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  submUsioii,  or  unless  buth  parties 
consent  to  appoint  some  other  person  as  arbitrator  in  his  I 
stood.  J 


Previously  to  the  late  statute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  42,  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator 
was  revocable  by  either  parly  at  anv  (iinu  bufure  the  award 
was  made  ; but  ^y  that  statute  it  is  ileclared  that  the  autho- 
rity of  an  arbitrator  cannot  lie  revokml  by  any  of  the  )>arties 
without  the  leave  of  the  court  or  a judgu  but  it  U still  de 
termined  by  the  death  of  anv  of  the  parties,  unlens  a clause  to 
obviate  this  is  inserted  in  tfie  submi'<si<)n  ; and  if  one  of  the 
parties  is  a single  woman,  her  marriage,  being  in  law  a civil 
death  of  all  iicr  riglit-s  will  have  the  same  eflei’t.  The  order 
of  reference  usually  provides  that  the  award  shall  be  mado 
within  a certain  period  ; and  if  the  arbitrator  lets  the  day 
slip  without  making  his  awanl,  his  authority  cea-scs,  but  a 
clause  has  usually  lx‘cn  inserted  to  enable  the  arbitrator  to 
enlarge  tbo  term;  and  ii<»w,  iiuUq^iidently  of  any  such 
clause,  the  court,  or  any  judge  thereof,  is,  by  the  lute  statute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  empowerod  to  do  so.  The 
authority  of  an  arbitrator  likew  ise  ceases  as  soon  os  he  has 
made  or  declared  his  award.  Alter  this  (even  though  it  be 
Wforu  the  expiration  of  the  time  ap^tuinted)  he  has  no  lunger 
tho  iKiwcr  even  of  rarrecling  a mistake. 

When  the  arbitrator  has  accepted  his  office,  he  fixes  tl.o 
time  and  place  fur  the  parties  to  ap^iear  bef-  re  him.  Eucdi 
of  them  furnishes  him  w ith  a statement  of  his  rasi\  which  is 
usually  done  by  gh  ing  him  a copy  of  the  briefs  on  each  side ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them  (either 
in  |M*rson,or  by  their  counsel  or  aUorne)s),  and  lorecei\o 
tho  evidence  on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  hainu  manner  us  a 
judge  does  at  an  onlinary  trial : but  he  is  frequently  invested 
by  the  order  of  referonce  with  a power,  w hum  courts  of  law 
in  no  case  possess,  of  examining  tho  v^t^rties  ifaemsehea. 

No  means  existdl  of  ranipcUuig  the  altcMulance  of  wit- 
nesses, or  the  production  ordss-unients.  before  an  arbitrator, 
until  the  slatiilu  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  42.  auihoriaeil  llie  court 
or  a judge  to  make  an  order  to  that  utreet;  diMtbcdience  to 
which  order,  if  served  with  proper  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  attendance,  l>ocomes  a contempt  of  court.  The  wit- 
nesses, thus  compclleil  to  attend,  are  entitled  to  their  ex- 
penses in  tho  same  manner  us  at  a trial.  And  wheru  thu 
onler  rtxiuires  tlm  witnesses  to  be  examiiie<l  U{H>n  oath,  the 
arbitrator  U by  thu  samu  statute  authoriztxl  to  administer  an 
oath  or  aflirinution,  o.s  tho  case  may  require ; and  any  {ler- 
sun  giving  false  evidence  may  Im  iudietud  fur  perjurv’. 

Tho  extent  of  an  arbitrator's  authority  deptMuls  on  Ilia 
tenus  of  tlte  reference  : it  may  either  Iw  confiiu'il  to  tlie 
action  pending  between  the  parties,  or  it  may  include  any 
other  specified  grounds  of  dispute,  or  all  disputes  and  cotilru- 
versies  whatever  existing  Iwlneun  them  at  the  time  of  the 
reference.  Whoro  the  matters  referreil  to  him  are  specified, 
it  k his  duty  to  decide  upon  them  all : where  they  are  nui 
.qiecified.  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  as  many  as  are  laid  t>C' 
fore  him.  In  no  case  is  an  arbitrator  nutliorizeil  to  ui^udi- 
catc  upon  an>  thing  not  in  fuel  (ximpndii; tided  in  the  ndcr- 
once;  such,  fiir  instance,  as  any  claims  or  disputes  which 
may  have  arisen  after  the  reference  was  made,  or,  where 
tho  reforeiico  is  «t>ertfic,  anything  nut  expressly  included 
in  it.  As  nothing  can  bo  referred  by  the  parlies  hut  the 
differences  existing  bt‘lweon  lbem»clves.  an  arbitrates’  can 
have  no  authority  to  hind  any  ono  who  is  not  a party  to  liiu 
ru&.*rence. 

.An  arbitrator  being  a judge  appointed  by  the  parties 
themsehos  ibr  the  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  his 
decision  on  thu  merits  of  thu  case  submitted  to  him  is  conclu- 
sive; the  question  is  set  at  rest,  and  nuver  can  be  agitated 
bctwiH.’ii  thuiu  again.  But  if  bis  award  b«  nartmlly  or  ille- 
gally made,  the  superior  courts  have  the  power  of  suiting  it 
aside,  u(»im  application  being  made  within  rca.-unnble  time. 
This  hap|>en»  either,  t.  where  llio  award  is  not  oo-extensrio 
with  tho  arbitrator  s auiliurily ; or,  2.  where  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  proceed  on  mistaken  n lews  of  law  , or  to  foil 
in  some  of  the  qualities  mjaired  for  its  validity  [sea 
Awaki>]  ; or.  3.  where  any  misconduct  has  been  com- 
uiiUetl  This  may  happen  in  two  ca.ses;  1st,  where  tlie 
arbitrators  have  bran  guilty  of  corruptiun  or  other  luisiio- 
liariour,  as,  if  they  have  proceeded  to  arbitrate  without 
giving  notice  of  tho  mratmg.  have  impro(>rrly  refiiHHl  to 
receive  evidence,  or  oumraitted  aii)  other  gross  irreguloritv 
in  practieo : 2»Uy.  where  it  is  pruviid  llmt  the  arbitrau^ 
has  been  misled  by  fraud  usu<i  by  either  of  the  panics. 
Where  an  award  is  absulutuly  void,  as  where  it  is  made 
. after  the  authority  of  the  urbitrutor  has  ceased,  it  is  nut  in 
j general  ncces&ary  to  set  it  aside,  as  it  is  incapable  of  lioinK 
I unlbixed. 
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WTjen  the  award  has  been  made  anil  ileliTcre<l,  if  one  of  I 
the  parties  refuses  to  comply  with  it,  the  other  may  bring  an  { 
action  against  him  on  the  awanl.  But  the  most  prompt  and 
eHlnrnt  rcrae<ly  is  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  attachment, 
gniunded  on  ti»e  contempt  of  court  which  he  has  been  guilty 
of  by  disobcving  the  order  of  reference.  [Sec  Attachment, 
Co.vtkmvt.]  In  opposing  this  application,  the  other  party 
may  insist  on  any  obje<'tion  ajpjMUvnt  on  the  award  itself; 
but  if  there  were  any  other  objecinns  afrecting  its  validity, 
and  he  has  neglected  to  apply  to  the  court  to  set  it  aside 
within  the  lime  fixed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  it  is  too  late 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

When,  in  the  original  action,  a vcniict  has  been  given  for 
the  pluintiflF  subject  to  a reference,  if  the  d*/^dant  does  not 
abide  by  and  perform  the  award,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  enter  a judgment  and  sue  out  execution  for  the 
whole  damages  mentioned  in  the  verdict. 

2.  Where  no  action  has  been  commenced,  the  parties  may 
refer  their  differences  to  arbitration  by  mutual  agreement.  I 
Every  person  capable  of  making  a disposition  of  his  property 
may  be  parly  to  such  an  agreement : no  peculiar  form  is 
nece<isarv  for  it.s  validity. 

Whcifier  the  submi-^sion  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  of  tbc  parties  to  revoke  it,  and  thus  pul 
an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  at  any  time  before 
the  awanl  it  made.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parties  to  make  it  a part  of  their  agreemunt.  that  they 
will  abiile  by  and  perform  the  award ; and  if  after  this 
either  of  them  should,  witliout  sutlicient  reason,  revoke  his 
submission,  or  otherwiw  prevent  the  arbitrator  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  arbitration,  ho  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
the  breach  of  his  agreement. 

The  lime  for  making  the  aw«rd  may  l>c  cnlargeil,  if  there 
lie  a clause  to  that  effect  in  the  agreement  of  8uhmis?.ion,  or 
if  all  the  parties  consent  to  it,  but  not  others  iso.  There*  are 
no  me.*ins  of  compellmg  the  atlemlance  of  witnesses,  nor 
has  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  atlministcring  an  oath;  but 
the  witnesses  und— if  they  have  agreed  to  bo  examined — the 

Earties  are  sworn  either  Iteforo  a judge,  or,  in  the  country, 
cfore  a commissioner.  They  may,  however,  be  examined 
without  having  been  sworn,  if  no  objection  is  made  to  it  at 
the  time. 

The  courts  cannot  enforce  performance  of  the  award  by 
attachment;  the  only  remedy  is  an  action  on  the  award 
itself,  or  rather  on  the  agreement  of  submission.  The  de- 
fendant may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award 
itself,  but  where  there  is  any  other  ground  for  setting  it 
aside,  lu-s  only  remeily  is  by  a hill  in  equity. 

Thu.s  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  reference  U by  ngree- 
mont.  many  inconveniences  occur,  particularly  from  the 
deficiency  of  the  remedies : but  the  legislature  has  enabled 
parties  to  put  such  references  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  are  made  where  a cause  is  depending,  by  enacting,  by  | 
9 & 10  Will.  III.  c.  15,  that  they  may  agree  that  their 
submission  (which  it  U held  in  this  case  must  be  in  writing) 
shall  be  made  a rule  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record, 
(and  in  practice  courts  of  equity  have  long  enjoyed  concur- 
rent junsdicliun),  and  insert  such  agreement  in  their  sub- 
mission; and  tills  submission  may  ut  any  timo  afterwards 
he  made  a rule  of  court,  by  producing  the  affulavit  nf  its 
execution  made  bv  a witness  thereto.  Tlie  provisions  of  the 
new  Statutes  & 4 \Vill.  IV.  c.  41,  apply  os  well  to  arbitrations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  ogreements  of  submission,  as  to 
those  made  by  or>ler  of  court ; and  the  law  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  except  in  some  few  points  of  practice. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  sis.>ros  to  have 
etijovixl  m all  ages  a high  degree  of  public  favour. 
A^i^totle,  to  give  an  instance  of  a metaphor  that  is  appro- 
priate without  being  obvious,  quotes  a passage  from  Archy- 
tus.  in  which  he  c,oinpares  an  arbitrator  to  an  altar,  as  being 
a rotugo  fur  the  injured.  (Arist.  lihetor.  lib.  iii.  ch.  2.) 
There  were  at  Athens  two  modes  of  proceeding  which  passed 
by  the  name  of  arbitration — the  Greek  word  for  which  is 
diajta  (?iairal.  In  one  of  these  the  arbitrators  appear  to 
have  constituted  what  in  modem  jurisprudence  would  be 
called  a Court  of  Reconcilement.  A certain  number  of 
jHTitmis,  of  a specified  age,  were  annually  chosen  from 
each  tribe,  as  oflicial  referee* ; and  from  among  these  the 
arbitrators  to  decide  upon  each  particular  case  were  after- 
wards also  chosen  {Petit.  Atlictp,  p.  345  ; //c- 

raUU  .4iiimadrer»ifmcs,  p.  370).  and  were  then  bound  to 
fwt,  under  pain  of  intamy.  They  sot  in  a public  court,  and 
their  judgments  were  subscribed  by  the  aichons.  {Petit. 


p.  346.)  An  appeal  lay  from  tiieir  derision  to  the  ordinary 
courts ; and  sometimes  the  arbitrator  referred  the  cause  to 
their  judgment  at  once,  without  pronouncing  any  sentence 
of  his  own.  (Herahii  Animadverxione^,  p.  372.)  In  either 
case,  all  the  writings  connected  with  the  trial  were  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was 
brought.  And  it  is  said  that  originally  no  action  could  lie 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  courts  without  having  l>een 
first  carried  liofore  tlieC>JUrt  of  Arbitrators.  {Petit,  p.  34a  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  10.)  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  Athenian  citizens,  and  they  took  no  cognizance  of 
suits  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute  was  less  than  ten  drach- 
mte.  such  smaller  actions  Ix’iiig  dispose<l  of  in  a summary 
manner  by  a special  tnbunal.  (Ibid.)  The  litigant  parties 
I paid  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration.  (Boeckh,  Public 
of  Athens,  i.  316,  Kn^Ush  Trant.i  When  their  year  of  office 
expired,  the  arbitrators  were  liable  to  be  called  on  for  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  guilty  of  corruption 
or  misconduct,  wore  punished  with  itifauiy. 

In  the  other  mode  of  proceeding,  which  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  which  we  have  given  of  arbi- 
tration, the  parties  w ere  at  liberty  to  refer  their  differciici-s 
to  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  submission  was  generally 
made  by  a written  agrwment,  which  frequently  cuntatni-<I 
an  cngagcnicnl  by  third  persons  to  liecome  sureties  for  Us 
performance.  (Demosthenes's  Speerh  a/^awst  Af  atunux, 
chap-  4.)  I’hc  arbitrator  was  not  n*quired  to  adhere  to  a rigid 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  might  decide  according  to  the 
individual  merits  of  the  case  before  him.  (Aristol.  Ithe/.  i. 
14.)  I'hcre  lay  no  appeal  from  his  award  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal w'lialever.  (Sec  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes 
against  Meidia.H,  chap.  26.) 

The  Roman  law  upon  this  subject  is  much  better  under- 
Btooil,  and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Its  intlucncv 
has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  in  our 
ow  n counlrj’  it  is  evident  that  references  made  by  virtue  of 
a mutual  agreement — appuxenily  the  first  species  of  arbitra- 
tion known  in  our  law— are  mainly  founded  upon  tbc 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Digests  of  Justinian,  hh.  iv. 
til.  b.  Thu  only  mode  of  referring  a matter  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Roman  law*,  was  by  an  agreement  called 
(ymprnmi>»‘Um,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  arbi- 
trators (hence  called  arbitri  compromtssarit),  the  matter* 
intended  to  be  roferrod,  and  an  undertaking  by  both  parties 
to  abide  by  the  award,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  the 
other  a certain  sura  of  money  os  a penalty.  The  rule  which 
forbids  matters  of  public  interest  to  be  submitted  to  ibe 
judgment  of  a private  referee,  was  not  confined  in  iu  ojK?ra- 
tiun  to  criminal  prosecutions  and  (venal  actions  only,  but  ex- 
tended to  preclude  arbitrators  as  well  from  entertaining 
any  question  affecting  the  civil  condition  (status)  of  any 
individual,— his  freedom,  for  instance, — as  from  deciding  on 
the  validity  of  any  contract  which  it  was  attempted  to  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  it*  having  been  obtained  by  fraud 
or  force,  itc. 

The  persons  named  as  arbitrators  were  not  bound  to  under- 
take the  office,  but  having  once  done  so,  they  might,  by  an 
application  to  the  prstor,  be  compelled  to  go  through  with 
it.  Their  authority  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  death 
of  cither  of  the  parties,  unless  his  heirs  were  included  in  Uie 
subroi*.sion ; by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the 
decision  ; by  either  |>ariy  having  broken  the  agreement,  and 
so  incurred  the  penalty  ; or  by  his  becoming  insolvent,  ami 
Ins  property  in  consequence  of  a cetsio  bonorum  being 
vested  in  his  creditors.  Their  authority  also  cea.*cd  by  what 
wo  should  call  an  implied  revocation,  if  the  subject  matter 
of  the  reference  (>eri*ned.  or  if  the  parties  settled  the  dispute 
in  some  other  way,  referred  it  to  other  arbitrators,  or  pn>- 
ceeded  with  an  action  res(vecting  it.  Besides  the  coses  in 
which  hi*  aulhorily  was  thus  at  an  end.  an  arbitrator  could 
not  bo  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  reference  if  he  could 
allege  any  sufficient  excuse,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sub- 
mission was  void,  that  there  bad  arisen  a deadly  enmity 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  !iad  been 
prevented  by  ill-health,  or  by  an  appointment  to  some  public 
otlieu  in  the  state. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator's  authority  depended  upon 
the  terms  of  Utc  submission,  which  might  be  either  special 
or  general.  The  submission  usually  appointed  a corUttn 
day  fur  the  making  of  the  award,  but  power  was  generally 
giv  en  to  the  arbitrators  to  enlarge  the  time  if  necessary,  but 
they  could  nut  give  tlieir  award  on  an  earlier  day  without 
the  consent  of  the  partios.  On  the  day  originally  appoioteeb 
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or  on  that  subsequently  fixed  l>y  the  arbitrators,  they  for- 
mally pronounced  their  award,  and  (unless  it  hod  been  as?ri*eil 
otherwise)  the  parties  were  required  to  ho  present,  and  if 
one  of  them  failctl  to  appear,  the  award  was  not  binding, 
but  the  party  who  had  thus  preventcfl  the  arbitration  being 
completed  incurred  the  penalty  specified  in  the  sub- 
mission. If  there  were  several  arbitrators,  all  were  bound 
to  attenii : they  were  not,  however,  requireil  to  be  una- 
nimous, but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed ; and  if 
they  were  equally  divided,  it  is  said  that  they  might  of  their 
own  authority  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusing. the  pnvtor  had  the  |iuwor  of  oom|)elling  them  to  do 
m.  When  their  award  was  pronounced,  their  authority 
expired,  and  Uiey  could  neither  retract  nor  alter  their  de- 
cision. 

The  award  when  made  had  not  Ihe  authority  of  the 
sentence  of  a court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  direct 
metluMl  of  enforcing  the  perfonnance  of  it;  but  as  the  par- 
ties ha<l  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's 
det-ision,  if  either  of  them  rwfuse<l  to  perform  it,  or  in 
any  other  way  committed  a breach  of  his  engagement,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action ; and  however  unsatisfactory  the 
award  might  appear,  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  court. 
If,  indeed,  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of  corruption, 
fraud,  or  misconduct,  or  if  they  had  not  adhered  to  their 
authority,  their  award  was  not  binding : there  was,  however, 
no  direct  method  of  setting  it  aside ; hut  if  an  action  was 
brought  to  enforeo  the  award,  such  misconduct  might  be 
insisted  on  as  an  answer  to  it.  (Heincccii  Etem.  Jur.  Ch\ 
part  i.  ^ 531-543  ; Voetii  Commentarius  ad  Pand<!ct.  vol.  i. 
pp.  200-3UO.) 

The  Roman  law  was,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
udoptcil  in  France  (Romat's  Civil  Late,  part  i.  book  i. 
tit.  14  : and  Public  huv,  book  ii.  til.  7 ; Pothicr,  Traite  d« 
Procedure  Civile,  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  art.  2),  and  notwith- 
standing tlie  changes  which  hare  Iteen  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  it  itill  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  system. 
There  arc  at  present  throe  kinds  of  arbitration  ; the  first  is 
voUintary  arbitration,  which  is  founded,  as  in  the  Roman 
law,  upon  an  agreement  of  the  parties.  The  mo<lo  of  pro- 
ci*e<bng  in  this  case  is  treated  of  ul  consideruhle  length,  and 
with  luinule  atlentum  to  details,  in  the  Cofie  t/e  Procedure 
Civile,  art.  1003-102H. 

The  ordin.xry  courts  exercise  a much  greater  control 
.ever  the  procetslings  in  references  than  they  do  in  England, 
hut  they  nave  never  had  the  power  which  the  magistrates 
iiad  at  Romo— of  compelling  a person  who  had  once  under- 
taken the  utiice  of  arbitrator  to  proceed  with  it;  nevertheless, 
if  he  fail  to  do  so.  without  a sullicient  excuse,  he  is  liable 
1 1 an  action  for  the  d.-imagcs  occasioned  by  his  neglect  of 
duty.  In  or<lcr  to  understand  clearly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proceedings  before  the  arbitrators  arc  much  more  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
than  is  the  ca^e  with  us,  and  that  many  of  the  details  are 
merely  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts : for 
lusiuuec,  there  is  a system  of  local  judicature  established  in 
Frunce,  and  as  the  judge  is  resident  in  the  neighlxmrhood 
of  the  suitors,  it  has  been  found  necessary — in  order  to 
guard  against  partiality  or  the  suspicion  of  partiality — to 
allow  either  party  to  refuse  or  challenge  a judge,  as  in 
Kiiglaml  they  would  challenge  ajurviiian  ; and  in  the  same 
manner  an  arbitrator  may  be  chalicngetl,  but  this  can  only 
be  in  respect  of  some  objection  which  has  arisen  since  his 
appointment,  for  Ihe  very  art  of  apjwinting  him  is  an  implied 
waiver  of  any  objections  which  might  have  existed  up  to  that 
time : but  if  there  is  no  ground  for  challenge,  the  arbi- 
trator's autl'ority  cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of 
b »th  parlies. 

All  -Arbilrator's  decision  or  oward  is  considered  as  a judg- 
ment, ami  all  the  formalities  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
jud^rim-ut  must  therefore  be  observed;  but  execution  of  it 
cannot  be  enforeeil  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
P'.iblic  authorilv  : this  sanction  is  conferred  by  a warrant  of 
eweutioii  granted  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  within  the 
jiirivlietiou  of  which  the  cause  of  the  action  arose  : the 
granting  of  this  warrant  is  called  the  homologation  of  the 
award.  If  the  arbitrator  has  not  strictly  pursued  his 
authority,  the  warrant  of  execution  may  ho  superseded,  and 
the  award  declared  null  by  an  application  to  the  tribunal 
from  which  the  warrant  isaued.  Besides  this,  the  same 
modes  of  ohlainiog  relief  may  he  refiortwl  to  in  the  case  of 
an  award,  as  in  that  of  ony  other  judgment.  If  any  mis- 


conduct or  irregularity  has  occurred,  the  award  mav  be  set 
aside  by  what  is  called  a requete  civile ; and  even  where 
nothing  can  be  alleged  against  the  formal  correctness  of  the 
proceedings,  if  one  of  the  parties  he  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment,  he  is  at  liberty  (unless  the  right  ha>  been  ex- 
pressly renounced)  to  appeal  to  a superior  court:  when  this 
happens,  the  whole  case  is  rc-opened  before  the  tribunal  of 
ap)>eal.  and  the  merits  investigated  anew;  and  when  an 
award  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a court  in  any 
of  these  ways,  any  final  judgment  which  the  court  may  have 
pronounced  m.iy  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  there  quaalted  if  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 

The  second  kind,  which  is  calk’d  ‘compulsory  arbitra- 
tion,* is  where  the  parties  arc  by  law  requireil  to  submit  to 
a reference,  and  arc  precludtKl  from  liaving  rccmirse  to  any 
other  mode  of  litigation.  The  antient  laws  of  France  in- 
troduced this  species  of  arbitration  very  extensively  for 
Ihe  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  cither  mercantile 
transactions  or  family  arrangements  ; but  by  the  codes  now 
in  force,  it  is  admitted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  differences 
between  partner.H.  Over  such  differences  the  ordinary  c*mrtJ 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  first  instance,  even  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties;  but  the  commercial  courts  ex- 
ercise a superintending  and  controlling  authority  over  the 
proceedings.  Thus  the  arbitratura  may  cither  be  appointed 
by  the  deed  of  partnership,  or  afterwards  nominaleil  by  the 
partners ; but  if.  when  a dispute  has  arisen,  one  of  the  part- 
ners refuses  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  nominates  an  im- 
proper person,  the  commercial  court,  U])on  application  made 
by  the  other  partner,  will  appoint  one  for  mm  ; but  the 
authority  of  the  person  so  appointed  will  be  superseded,  if 
at  any  time  before  he  enters  upon  his  functions  an  arbitrator 
IS  duly  nominated  by  the  partner  in  delay  : and  when  the 
firm  consists  of  several  partners,  upon  an  application  being 
made  by  any  one  of  them,  the  court,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  far  their  res{>ective  interests  aro  identical  and 
how  far  they  are  conflicting,  will  regulate  acconlingly  the 
number  of  arbitrators  to  be  appointed  by  each.  Thu  sen- 
tence of  the  arbitrators,  howsoever  appointed,  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes. 

Tlie  authority  of  the  arbitrators  in  this  case  portakes  more 
of  tho  judicial  character  than  ildoes  in  voluntary  arbitration ; 
(hey  aro  considered  as  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
commercial  tribunal ; their  sentence  U accordingly  registered 
among  tho  records  of  tho  court:  and  fur  the  same  reason 
■Iso  they  stand  upon  tho  same  fooling  with  the  cmirt,  bcuh 
in  the  power  of  sentencing  tho  parties  to  imprisonment  and. 
unless  the  right  has  been  renounced  by  (hu  parties,  in  tho 
liability  of  appeal  from  their  decision.  {Code  de  Commerce, 
art.  51-64.) 

Besides  the  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  partner- 
ship, tho  parties  who  enter  into  any  engagement  uru  at 
liberty  to  stipulate  that  all  differences  arising  between  them 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  stipulation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  court  will,  if  re<iuiKile,  api»oint  an  arbi- 
trator ex  officio  for  the  party  who  should  refuse  to  do  so ; hut 
it  is  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  lake  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals ; it  may  be  rescinded  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  or  waived  by  tlioir  acts. 

The  third  kind  of  arbitration  is  distinguished  by  fno 
appellation  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  referuncu  is  made  ; 
they  arc  not  called,  as  in  the  other  cases,  arbilres,  but  aimabUt 
compositeurs,  or  in  the  older  law,  arbitrateurs.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  amicable  composition  arc,  that  the  re- 
ferees are  not,  as  in  other  coses,  bound  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  rules  of  law,  but  are  authorized  to  deckle  according 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case;  that 
in  the  e.xercise  of  this  discretion  their  decision  is  final,  and 
without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  case  of  irregularity 
or  misconduct,  the  award  may  bo  set  aside  by  the  judgment 
of  a court,  but  tliis  judgment  cannot  be  furtiier  questioned 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  modification  of  the  general 
law  may  be  introduced  into  all  arbitrations,  whctlier  volun- 
tary or  rompuLsory.  (Sec  Pardessus,  Court  de  Droit  Com- 
mercial, j 1.186-1419.) 

In  Denmark  and  its  dependencies,  CourU  of  Arbitration 
or  Conciliation  were  estAblisheil  about  the  year  1795,  and 
arc  said  to  have  been  attended  with  extremely  beneficial 
effects.  In  Copenhagen  the  court  is  composed  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
commonalty.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  maffislratc  proposes 
five  or  six  of  the  more  resjicctablc  citizens  for  arbitrators,  of 
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whom  the  commonalty  of  the  tovn  elect  two.  In  the 
counlr).  the  bailiffs  or  aheriffi  are  the  arbitrators,  and 
i;eneraU)‘  04't  as  such  personally  ; but  in  extensive  districts 
they  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies.  All  matters  of 
civil  Utication  may  be  relerred  to  these  official  arbitrators; 
who  in  tne  country  sit  once  in  every  week,  and  in  the  capital 
M often  as  occasion  rtH^ulres.  It  appears  that,  after  invusti- 

f;ating  a disputed  case,  the  arbitrators  in  these  tribunals 
lave  no  power  to  comix^l  tlie  parties  to  settle  their  diflerenccs 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  court : if  they  asrree.  the 
terms  of  tlie  arrangement  are  reKistere<l,  and  tt  has  then 
the  force  of  a judicial  decree:  if,  after  stating  their  differ- 
cnces  and  bearing  the  suggestions  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
parties  still  disagree,  no  record  is  made  of  the  procce<ling, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  dUcuss  their  respoclive  rights  m 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
tliat  before  a suitor  commences  an  action  in  the  superior 
courts,  he  should  prove  that  he  has  already  applied  to  one  I 
of  the  courts  of  conciliat  ion.  These  courts,  which  ore  attended 
with  very  small  expense  to  the  suitors,  wore,  soon  after  their 
establishment,  multiplied  rapidly  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  are  said  to  have  produced  an  astonishing  decrease  in 
tlic  amount  of  coDtenlious  litigation.  (See  Tableau  de&  Etati 
Danois,  par  Catteau.  tome  i.,  p.  2U(>.} 

AHHLAST,  Of  ARBALEST,  was  the  name  more  par- 
ticularly given  to  the  cruss-bow.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 
bis  ChnaiifU,  published  by  Ilearne.  p.  378,  makes  an  espe- 
cial difference  between  the  bowmen  and  the  arbUrntr*  or  or- 
the  cross-bowmen.  In  the  L-atin  of  the  middle  sge 
it  is  called  arcubalista,  from  arcM,  a bow,  and  the  Greek 
word  /iuXXw.  to  cost  or  shout. 

The  precise  date  and  origin  of  tlu3  arbalest  is  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  ea-vily  derivable  from  tlic  larger  species  of  bal> 
li.'.tflo.  Vegetms  is  inclined  to  consider  tlic  sajrpiu  to  be  llie 
same  as  the  cross-bow ; he  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he 
says  they  now  name  manubalmtfe ; and  in  later  writers  the 
Luu<le.rn  weapon  is  sometimes  term^  9ct)rpio  manualis. 

Tili-rus.  in  his  Le.vicon^  has  assigneil  the  iutr<Kluctiun  of 
the  arbalest  into  the  Roman  armies  to  the  time  of  Cou->lau- 
tine,  or  a little  earlier. 

Strutt  thought  that  the  cross-bow  was  introduced  into 
England  abuut  the  thirteenth  cemurv  ; but  Duinvs  Barring- 
ton conies  probably  nearer  to  the  truth  {Archaologia^  vol.  viu 
p.  46),  when  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  arba- 
lest, and  nut  the  long  buw,  which  was  used  with  such  de- 
structive effecd  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Normans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arbalest  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  their  first  arrival.  We  have  no 
mention  whatever  of  it  in  any  writer  or  document  of  the 
Saxon  times,  but  in  the  Domeitday  Survey,  compile<l  in  1086, 
We  have  several  arcubalistajU,  captains  of  cross-bow  men, 
among  the  tenants  in  chief.  No  such  appellation  U given 
in  that  record  to  any  person  who  held  lauds  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Brumpliin,  in  Twysden's  Scriptores,  col.  1278,  says,  that 
the  use  of  the  arbalest  having  been  laid  aside,  was  revived 
by  King  Richard  I.,  who  wa.n  afterwards  killed  by  an  arrow 
shot  from  one  at  the  siege  of  Chains. 

The  arrows  for  the  cn.>ss-bow  were  called  quarrels,  (mm 
the  French  carre<iux.  More  will  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow  in  the  account  of  Archeky. 

ARB(X)AST.  LOUIS  FREDERIC  ANTOINE,  was 
born  at  Mutzig  in  Alsace,  in  1750.  According  to  the 
account  given  m the  Bi'tffraphie  Vniversdle,  he  wtis  sue-  j 
ccssively  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  school  of  artil-  j 
lory  at  Strasburg,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the  same 
town.  Tie  afterwards  represented  the  doparlmeiit  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  national  convention,  where,  however, 
he  took  no  prominent  pait  in  potiUc.s  and  his  name  only  ; 
appears  to  iHune  rcpirt-s  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  also  i 
a principal  actor  in  thu  formation  of  the  committee  of  public  j 
iiittructiun,  to  tlie  affairs  of  which  be  particularly  devoted  ' 
himself.  After  the  ditAoluiitm  of  the  cunvcnlion,  he  bec.nme 
professor  of  mathoraatic4  in  ibo  central  school  of  hi#  de-  ' 
purtmcnl  nt  Strasburg,  where  ho  die<l  April  8,  1803,  leaving 
a name  which  must  be  placed  high  among  those  uf  the 
analysts  of  his  day,  and  a character  without  reproach. 

ArU^gasl's  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  iho  l.ile  fitEssai  surde  Sout'mux  Principei 
de  Odrul  Di^remid et  Inicgrul,  indepettdan/.<i  de  la  Theorie 
des  tnfmimeru  Petitt,  et  de  celle  de  Limitee.  This  essay  U 
not  printed,  but  from  hU  own  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to 
the  Caicui  dee  Dcrivatu^ns,  it  appears  that  h«  liad,  partially 


at  least,  anticipated  the  leading  points  of  the  Th6orit  det 
PuncHotiS  of  l^egrango. 

In  179U  (I-acroix,  Calc.  Diff.,  1792;  L’flir.)  he 

gained  the  prise  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Petersburg  for 
an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  arbitrary  functions  contmr)e<l 
in  the  integrals  of  partial  differential  equations.  In  this 
paper  he  takes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Lacroix  finally  o#ia- 
hlidies,  the  view  maintained  by  Lagrange  and  Euler  against 
D'Alembert,  in  favour  of  the  disconlinuity  (Lacroix,  Calc 
Diff.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  CS6). 

But  his  great  work  is  the  Calcul  dee  Derivatioru,  publi.-*hed 
at  Strasburg  in  1800.  Its  main  object,  and  we  can  here 
slate  no  more,  is  the  law  of  derivation  of  the  successive  co- 
efticieiiU  of  a development  from  one  another,  when  the  ex- 
prl;^^k>n  is  more  complicated  than  a function  of  a binomial. 
Therefore  Taylor's  theorem  and  common  differentiation  arc 
particular  ca-ics  of  Arbogast's  melhu<l.  It  is  an  embarrassing 
work  to  read,  on  account  of  (he  number  of  new  notaliunH, 
nnd  the  complexity  of  the  nlgcbr.ucal  part ; but  it  contains 
much  that  U elegant,  and  which  may  oventually  become 
useful.  M.  Lacroix  thinks  that  it  ha#  not  been  received 
with  sufficient  favour,  and  cites  an  unpublished  memuir  of 
M.  Francois,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  M.  Arl>u- 
cast,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  work,  in  which  the 
former  had  applied  the  method  to  a question  of  mechanics, 
and  had  succeeded  in  a development  which  he  (M.  Laernx) 
thinks  would  be  almost  impracticable  by  common  methcKU. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  Calctd  dek  Dei-i- 
riUio»8  contains  the  first  me.  of  the  separation  of  &y  minds  of 
operation  and  of  quantity,  which  has  since  tbmwn  so  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  various  parts  of  analysis.  (See 
Lacroix,  Calc.  Dtff".,  vol.  iii.,  p.  726.) 

ARBOIS,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
and  thu  arrundisMmicnt  of  Puligny,  about  six  miles  N.N-E. 
from  the  town  of  Puligny,  aiul  twenty-three  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Lon#  Ic  Saunicr,  the  capital  of  the 
department.  It  is  on  tho  south  hank  of  the  little  nver 
Cuiaance  (a  feeder  of  the  Loue,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Doubs,  and  so  into  the  Saone  an<l  Rhone),  n >t 
far  fruiu  the  north-eastetn  ridge  of  Jura.  It  is  neat  and 
well  built.  The  w'ines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbois 
are  highly  esteemed,  especially  that  which,  from  being 
made  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  ba#  the  name  uf 
vin-de-geUe  (frost  wine).  Leather,  paj>cr,  and  china,  are 
among  its  maiiufaciures.  The  nopulution  in  I ->26  wjs 
bclw«-n  60Uy  anil  7UU0.  It  is  iW  seat  of  '<x  tribunal  de* 
premiere  instance  (a  subonlinate  civil  and  criminal  ctmrl) 

, under  the  CoKr  Roy«/«  (a.ssixe  court)  of  Boanijun.  Before 
the  revolution  tbeievveru  several  religious  cstabh-hmculs  at 
ArlK'i.s. 

' It  possesses  some  Celtic  and  Roman  monuments,  and  lias 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  which  is  con#jdere<l  by  the  in- 
habitants to  be  hauntv'd.  The  traihtiou  is  thought  to  have 
originated  from,  or  been  confirmed  by.  an  act  of  cnielfy 
committed  by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  Countess  of  Burgundy, 
who  when  some  poor  perwDus  had  taken  refuge  with  ner  m 
time  of  famine,  onlered  them  to  be  cmilhicd  in  a l.ar^e 
, building,  and  burnt  in  it.  Uit.  46°  35^  N.,  long.  5°  id  E. 
of  Greenwich, 

This  town  gave  birth  to  General  Pichegru,  (M.  Brun, 
Balbi,  Dirt.  Unirersel  dc  la  Franre.) 

ARBROATH.  [See  Aheebrotkwmck.] 

ARBL'THNOT,  JOHN,  a celebrated  wit  and  physi- 
cian in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighu*cnth  century.  Hi#  father  was  a clergyman  of 
tho  .Scotch  episcopal  church. 

Arbutbnol  wav  eilucaleJ  in  the  University  of  Abenloen, 
where  he  look  hi#  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  Tlie  revo- 
lution having  deprivotl  hU  father  of  his  church  ptvfer- 
menl,  ami  a small  palcnial  estate  being  insuHirienI  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  Uie  family,  the  DocUir  came  to 
I.ondon  In  pursuit  of  fortune.  He  began  by  leadiing  ma- 
tbematir#  a means  of  Kub#i»tence.  Dr.  \Voodwar»r* 
Euay  ioicartU  a A'u/nro/  Ilin/'iry  the  Earth,  publi-lie<l 
in  1693,  contained  an  account  uf  the  universal  deluge, 
which  Dr.  Arbuthnut  thought  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
pbilosophical  truth.  He  lliereforo  drew  up  a work  cn- 
lilled  An  KTaminalion  nf  Dr.  lt'v.ofUrnrtC$  Account  of 
the  Deluge,  tcHh  a Comparison  hrUrren  Strndi  Phih^'hy 
and  the  Doctor  s,  in  the  cane  >f  yiarine  lifMties  dug  out  of 
the  Earth,  1697,  bvo.,  which  bmuglit  him  into  notice  ns  nu 
guthor.  His  extensive  icaniing  am!  conversational  tnlems 
introduced  him  gradually  into  practice,  and  he  became  emi- 
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ncnt  in  bis  profession.  IIo  had  the  good  fortune  to  ho 
at  Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  suddenly 
ukon  ill ; and  being  called  in  to  attend  him,  hts  treatment 
was  so  successful,  that  the  prince,  from  tbo  time  of  his  reco- 
very, employed  him  as  his  regular  physician.  Arbutimut 
was  ap|>omtcd  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne  in  1 7U9, 
Slid  admitte<l  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  had 
fur  some  years  before  been  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Ills  talents,  learning,  and  fascinating  manners,  intro- 
duced him  to  an  intimate  correspondence  and  friendship 
with  Pope.  Swift,  Gay,  Parnell,  and  other  leading  wits 
of  the  peri<j<l,  who  were  all  associated  a.s  inemliers  of 
the  Srrihlerus  Club.  In  1714  he  engaged  with  Swift  and 
Po|>e  in  a design  to  write  a satire  on  the  abuse  of  human 
learning  in  every  branch.  It  was  to  have  lieen  executed  in 
the  humorous  manner  of  Cervantes.  Fictitious  adventures 
were  to  have  been  worked  up  with  mock  solemnity  and  all 
the  pretensions  of  history.  But  the  project  was  stoppeil  by 
the  queen's  death,  when  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect 
ess.ty  towards  it  had  been  drawn  out,  under  the  title  of  the 
(irst  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Murtinus  Hcrihiernf.  Tills 
fragment  is  to  be  found  in  some  trillions  of  Pi>p<!S  wotks. 
Ttiero  IS  nothing  like  it  in  our  language,  nor  to  tnc  best  of 
our  knowledge,  in  auy  oilier;  it  is  characterized  by  a bril- 
liancy and  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance,  of  wit  ami 
humour,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  tempt  any  who  has  once  ^ 
read  it  to  a second  perusal.  GuiUvers  Travels  are  said  by 
Warburton  to  have  been  flrst  intended  as  a part  of  these 
Memoirs:  allusion  is  made  to  them  in  the  l.lth  chapter. 
The  treatise,  Of  the  Art  qf  Sinking  in  Poetry,  the  Virgilius 
lienfauruius.  and  the  report  Stratlhng  v.  Stiles,  are  detuchcil 
jKtrtions  of  the  same  work;  of  which  the  eminent  writer 
olwve  nanieil  speaks  thus  : — ‘ Polite  letters  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  uf  this  scheme,  in  which  each  of  this  illus- 
trious triumvirate  would  have  found  exercise  for  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent,  besides  constant  cmpluyiticnt  for  that  they  all 
held  in  common.  For  Arbutlmot  was  skilled  in  cverytning 
which  related  to  science : Po;>e  was  a muster  in  Uie  fine  arts ; 
and  Swill  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit  they 
had  all  iti  equal  measure  ; and  this  so  large,  that  no  age,  per- 
haps. ever  produced  three  men  to  whom  nature  had  more 
bountifully  bestowed  it.  or  art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfec- 
tion.' Thu  humorous  political  pamphlet  ot  John  Ball,  which 
lias  served  a.s  the  model  for  many  j'ew.r  if upon  the 
»:ame  plan,  is  generally  believed  to  ha^•e  been  written  by 
Arbutnnot,  though  atthbuted  at  the  time  to  Swift,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  rollection  of  his  w’orks.  Swift,  however,  in  bit 
letters  names  Arbuthnot  as  the  author.  This  piece,  which 
is  entitled  Law  is  a Bottomless  Pit,  or  the  Hittory  of  John 
Bull,  contains  a burtow|ue  account  of  tl»e  war  which  broke 
m.l  on  the  accession  of  a brnneh  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  tlironc  of  Spain  in  1700,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
pcai'c  of  Utrecht  m 1711.  The  war  is  described  under  the 
homblanec  of  n lawsuit,  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties 
of  Knglnnd,  Holland,  and  AuMha  against  France  and 
Spain,  which  are  designated  by  names  emblematic  of  the 
national  distincti^-o  qualities  usually  ascribed  to  each  of 
them. 

'flic  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent  disasters  which 
hcfcli  his  friends,  decidy  affected  Arbuthnot's  spirits.  As  a 
relief  t<»  his  melancholy,  ho  went  to  Paris  ; but  after  a short 
stay  returned  to  Ixmdon,  and  having  lost  his  place  ami  offi- 
cial re.-*idonce  at  St.  .James's,  he  took  a house  in  Dover-street, 
observing  to  SwiA,  that  ho  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
little  habitation  warm  in  town.  Tn  1705  he  published  Tables 
of  Antimt  Coi'h*.  M’eights,  and  Measures,  8cc„  in  octavo, 
republished  in  1727  in  quarto.  Ho  continued  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  success,  and  amused  his  intervals  ofleisure 
in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  In  1731  he  pub-  < 
lishcd  hi*  Ks-ay  on  the  Aa/Ore  and  Chnice  ff  Aliments, 
which  was  followe'l  the  year  after  by  an  Essay  on  the 
Eferts  of  Air  on  Iltanan  Bodies.  He  is  thought  to  have  1 
been  led  to  the  subjects  of  these  treatises  by  studied  atten-  i 
tioh  to  hi*  own  .asthma,  which  had  gradually  increased  with  1 
war*,  and  at  length  was  found  to  be  incurable.  In  1734  * 
lie  rotireil  to  Hampstead  in  hope  of  some  relief;  but  died  < 
at  his  house  in  Cork-street,  Bnrliiigton-ganlens,  in  February 
173'i.  lie  wa*  married  and  had  f<uir  children.  1 

Hts  son  George  enjoyed  a prontable  place  in  the  Exche-  < 
qticr.  and  was  one  of  Pope's  executors.  Two  daughlurs  « 
.survived  him,  Imt  died  unmarried.  Anno  was  honoured  by  I 
n U*gacy  in  Pope's  will.  His  son  John  died  two  years  be-  i 
foru  him ; and  from  Arbuthnot's  affcctionato  expression,  i 


that  ho  * would  willingly  have  redeemed  hi*  life  with  his 
own,'  it  is  probable  that  grief  aggra\*ated  his  disease,  and 
hastened  its  tomunation. 

Po{>e.  in  a letter  to  Digby,  says  that  the  first  time  ho 
*aw  the  l>jctor%  Swift  obson*ed  to  him  that  the  Doctor 
was  a man  who  couhl  do  everything  hut  walk.  The  ob- 
senation  was  made  in  reference  to  a iioculiar  slouch  in 
his  gait,  upon  which  Swift  comments  in  ono  of  his  letters. 
Arbuthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a worthy 
and  accompli^ked  man.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
brilliant  conicmporarius  in  hmnour,  liveliness,  and  leaniing, 
and  few  of  them  could  compare  w ith  him  in  the  strict  jk.t- 
formance  of  moral  duties,  or  in  act*  of  hiituaiiity  and  beno- 
volonce.  The  fortitude  di.splaycd  in  hi*  letter  to  Pope, 
written  almost  on  his  death-bwl,  oiuld  have  biH.‘n  iiifpirtil 
only  by  a TOnsefence  void  of  ofience,  and  the  calm  n^tm^pi  ct 
of  a well  s;>c*nt  life.  No  person  of  right  mind  and  feelings  cun 
read  that  letter  without  admiring  the  writer,  and  fwling 
better  from  the  perusal.  In  1751  two  volumes  in  12mo. 
were  published  at  Glasgow,  entitled  the  Afiscellaneom 
H'orfti  qf  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  It  is  statorl  in  an  advor- 
tistweiil,  that  ' the  contents  of  those  volumes,  and  what 
fs  iii«*rt»'<l  in  Swift's  Miscelhnwt,  comprehend  all  the  piece* 
of  wit  and  humour  of  this  admirable  author.'  The  collec- 
tion comains  many  of  hi*  sndoubted  pr«>ductions ; but  tlw 
! genuineness  ofsevTral  pieces  Is  n»'calive<l  both  hy  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  discrepant  style  and  inferior  taste,  and  by 
tliu  direct  testiniuny  of  Mr.  George  Arbuthnot.  To  h<* 
other  accomplishiiients.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  added  the  know- 
Icnlgo  of  mu»ir,  and  some  skill  fti  composition.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  History,  mentions  an  anthem  compoxcil 
by  him.  Kippis,  Bi<tg.  Britann.;  also  Pope  and  Swift's 
Correspondenre. 

A'RBUTUS,  a genns  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Enceee.  It  is  characterised  by  its  fruit 
being  a berry,  containing  many  seeds.  The  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  arbutus  of  Virgil,  now  called  A.  unedo, 
or  tho  strawberry  tree,  ftum  the  retaerublanoe  borne  hy  it* 
berries  to  that  well-known  fruit.  It  is  a native  of  (he  south 
of  Europe  and  the  I.,cvantt  in  our  gardens  it  proves  a hanly 
evergreen  tree,  sometimes  as  mu<^  a*  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  nigh,  bearing  its  greeniah-yellow  blossoms  in  Orlobur 
and  November,  and  its  bright  yellow  and  rod  berries,  which 
are  studded  with  little  projections,  in  November  and  the 
succeeding  months.  ll>e  most  interesting  specimens  in  this 
country  are  at  the  lake  of  KilUniey,  where  they  form  groves 
of  great  beauty  : tho  plant  can  scarcely,  however,  he  con- 
sidered mdigenuus  to  Ireland  on  this  account.  Its  berries 
are  h.irdly  eatable : taken  in  too  grc‘at  quantities  they  arc 
apt  to  produce  stupefaction ; nevertheless  a wine,  said  to  be 
pleasant  enough,  is  prepared  from  them  in  Corsica.  Throe 
varieties  arc  found  in  tho  nursmes;  one  with  deep  red 
flowers,  called  tho  scarlet  arbutus,  which  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  species:  a second,  with  daublo 
greenish  flowers  and  a smaller  foliage : and  a tbini,  with 
leaves  which  are  not  at  all  cut  at  the  edge  : the  two  la*t  are 
mere  objects  of  curiosity.  They  are  ail  increased  by  grafting 
upon  the  wild  apecies.  and  b^'  cuttings  or  layers  of  the  young 
shoots;  the  wild  kind  itself  springs  up  readily  from  seeds, 
by  mean*  of  which  it  may  Iw  multiplied  in  great  abundance. 
Considuring  this  circumstance,  and  its  great  beauty,  it  is 
quite  surprising  that  we  do  nut  see  it  more  fVequeiuly 
planted  in  large  masses. 

Tho  OrietUal  Arbutus,  A.  andrachne,  is  superior  to  tho 
last  in  beauty  both  of  leaves  ami  flmvere.  but  it  is  much 
more  tender,  and  does  not  bear  fruit  in  Great  l^tain.  It 
is  readily  known  by  its  broader  and  less  serrated  leaves,  and 
by  its  bark  peeling  off  so  a«  to  leave  the  stem  always  smooth 
and  of  a clear,  bright  cinnamon-brown.  NatiW  of  tho 
I Levant. 

A.  hybrida,  or  the  mule  arbutus,  is  apparently  a hybrid 
between  the  two  last,  agreeing  with  A.  unrdo  in  the  gciirrnt 
aspect  of  its  foliage,  which  is,  however,  larger  and  nv»re 
handsome,  and  witli  A.  andraehne  in  flower*  and  in  the 
deciduous  bark.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  but  it 
does  not  bear  berries. 

The  other  species  are  chiefly  American,  and  of  less  gene- 
ral interest;  ono  of  them,  A.jrroi'era,  cxisrfs  in  the  ganlcns 
of  this  country,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  lx*  able  to  en- 
dure OUT  climate.  It  is  a native  of  New  Albion,  where  it 
form*  a miMlcralely-sizeil  tree;  another,  A.  wi«rron/7/<i, from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  a hardy  evergreen  bush,  with 
small,  very  dork,  tioinled  and  serratod  leaves,  among  which 
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nani7  nurnWra  of  solitary  white  blos^ma.  It  hast  latelv 
hcirun  to  tlower  about  l»ndun.  but  U stitl  a rare  pUnt.  R 
rcuuircs  to  bo  (rrown  in  peat  soil. 

ror  other  species  of  arbutus  see  Akctostaphylos. 

ARC,  from  the  Latin  arcu4,  a buw,  signifies  anv  part  of  a 
cuiae  line,  as  A C H.  The  straight  tine  A B,  which  joins 
the  extremities  of  the  arc,  is  called  its  choku. 
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For  the  arc  of  a circie,  see  Anolk,  where  the  method  of 
finding  the  arc  from  its  angle,  and  the  c<H)vcrse,  is  given. 
F<  T the  properties  of  the  arcs  of  various  curves,  see  their 
several  names. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  assume  the  following  axiom  pre* 
viously  to  any  general  investigation  of  the  properties  of  an 
arc.  Every  arc  is  greater  than  its  chord,  but,  when  concave 
to  the  chord  throughout,  it  lots  than  the  sum  of  the  sides 
of  any  rectilinear  figure  which  contains  it.  Thus  A C B is 
greater  than  A B,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  A D.  D E,  and 
K B.  Ifrandybe  the  co*ordinatcs  of  any  point  in  the 
curve,  the  general  method  of  finding  tlie  arc  is  by  the  inte* 
gration  of  the  formula 

VdLr*  + dy*t 

or.  in  the  language  of  the  fluxional  calculus, 
fluent  of  Vi*  + jr*. 

The  practical  method  of  finding  the  length  of  an  arc, 
whkli  is  an  approximation  to  the  prvecilmg  process,  is  as 
fullows.  Divide  the  arc  into  a number  of  smaller  arcs, 
making  the  number  large  in  prup<»rtiou  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  and  add  together  the  chords  of  the 
sra.iller  opts.  The  sum  of  the  chords  w ill  differ  \ery  little 
from  the  ore.  oven  when  the  numlier  of  sub-divisinns  is  not 
very  large.  For  instance,  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  ten  million  of  inches,  is  7,863,^82 
inches,  witlun  lialf  an  inch.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  ton 
sHfuul  parts,  and  the  sum  of  the  chords  is  7.H45.91U  inches : 
diMilc  the  quadmnt  into  fifty  parts,  and  the  same  sum  is 
inches,  vhicb  is  not  wrung  by  more  than  one 
fwrt  luil  of  24.3 1 6.  For  only  twenty  subdi>  isiotis  the  sum  of 
till*  chords  is  7.851,963  inches,  wrong  only  by  one  part  out 
of 't'lUO.  Therefore,  for  every  practical  purpose,  an  arc  of 
a cin'Ie  (and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  every  other  curve) 
is  the  polygon  maile  by  ihu  cbonls  of  a moderate  number 
■o^  Hub'divLsiuns  of  the  arc. 

1'he  preceding  property  is  (but  in  what  manner  our  limits 
-Will  nut  |M>nuit  us  to  show)  a consequence  of  the  following  pro* 
p >sition.  Let  there  be  a number  of  arcs,  such  as  A C B,  cut 
u(T  the  same  curve,  having  their  chords  parallel  to  the  tangent 
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XCY.  Then,  as  AB  moves  parallel  to  its  first  position 
towards  X Y,  C D not  only  decreases  without  limit,  but  its 
projiortion  to  A B decreases  without  limit ; that  is.  let  any 
nunibor.  liowi-ver  great,  be  named;  then  shall  A B.  before 
it  rcuchcs  X V,  reach  a position  in  which  it  contains  C D 
more  than  that  number  of  tiroes.  This  proposition  is 
startling  to  the  beginner  in  mathematics,  ami  should  l>e 
consiilcred  by  him  with  great  attention.  It  may  lie  illus 
trnteil  in  the  following  manner Suppose  that  while  A B 
moves  from  its  first  position  towards  X Y,  and  has  reached 
ah.  a.  inicroscupe  moves  with  and  over  it.  which  increases  in 
inngnirying  power  as  d6  moves  in  such  a manner  that  a 6 
always  appears  in  the  glass  ns  Urge  as  A B to  the  nakc'd 
eye.  1 hen  a C 6 will  not  l»e  magnified  into  the  form  A C B, 
but  into  A(^B,  where  QD  grows  les-s  and  less  without 
liir.it,  as  a 6 approaches  towards  X Y.  But  if  two  straight 
ItncH  had  been  taken,  as  in  the  following  figure,  a h could  not 
have  lieen  magniCeil  to  A B without  changing  a C 6 into 
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Formerly,  the  terra  arc  was  ftcquontly  confounded  with 
angle,  which  arose  from  the  practice  of  measuring  angles 
by  arcs  of  the  circle.  For  such  terms  as  arc  of  elkvatio.v, 
S;Cn  we  refer  to  Anglr  of  Rlbvation,  &c. 

ARC,  JOAN  or  JEANNE  OF,  surnamed  the  ‘ Maid 
of  Orleans,'  from  her  heroic  defence  of  that  city,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1410  or  1411,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Dom- 
remy,  near  the  Meuse,  and  about  three  leagues  south  uf 
Vaucouleura.  on  the  borders  of  Chamragne.  Her  pkrents 
were  humble  and  honest  pMsanIs.  The  district  wo-s  re- 
markable for  tho  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  ns 
well  as  fur  those  romantic  superstitions  which  in  a rude 
age  are  so  often  allied  with  religion.  It  appears  from  the 
copious  depositions  of  witnesses  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Domromy,  examined  at  Joan's  trial,  that  she  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  prayers,  and  other  religious  exercises,  and 
was  sironglj'  imbued,  at  a very  early  ago,  with  the  prevail- 
ing superstitions  of  her  native  place. 


During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  wlu-n  ike 
supreme  power  which  had  fallen  from  the  bands  uf  a 
raonorrh  deprived  of  bis  reason  was  disputeil  for  b\  the 
rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  rutilciiding 
parties  carried  on  war  more  by  murder  and  masnacru  ilian 
by  regular  battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  both  had 
recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers 
made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper  the  hurroi* 
and  ravages  of  war.  At  first,  the  popular  feeling  vas 
undeciildl ; but  when,  on  the  deatli  of  Charles  VI.,  tlie 
crown  fell  to  a yuung  princ4i  who  adopltnl  the  AmiagnacsuK', 
whilst  the  house  of  nu^undy  had  sworn  allegiance  (o  a 
foreigner  (Henry  V.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  indee'l.  tlie 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  French  were  in  favour  ot  Ike 
Armagnacs,  or  tho  truly  patriotic  party.  Remote  as  was  tho 
village  of  Dororemy,  it  wa.s  still  interested  in  the  issue  uf 
the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Annagnac,  and  w as  strength- 
ened in  this  scnliment  by  the  rivalry  of  a neighbouring  \il- 
lage  which  adopted  Bu^ndian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upim  the 
enlhusta.Htic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious 
legends  which  she  bad  caught  from  the  traditions  uf  the 
Virgin.  A prophecy  was  current,  that  a virgin  should  rul 
France  of  its  enemies ; and  this  prophecy  seems  in  ha'-o  l>ecn 
realised  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  uf  Joan.  The  girl,  by 
her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a supematuial 
vision  first  ap|ieared  to  her.  She  describes  it  a.s  a great 
light,  accompanied  by  a voire  telling  her  to  bo  devout  nnrl 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven,  .loan 
responded  by  a vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  np|M;nrs 
nothing  beyond  the  effect  of  imagination.  From  that  tiiec 
the  voire  or  voices  continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo 
the  enthusiastic  and  restless  wishes  of  her  own  heart.  We 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  her  declarations  made  before 
those  who  were  appointed  by  tho  king  to  inquire  into  the 
credibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple  and  eariy 
account  was,  that  * voices'  were  her  visitors  and  advisers: 
and  that  they  promptnl  her  to  quit  her  native  place,  take 
up  arms,  drive  the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  far  the 
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ouBg  king  bifl  coronation  at  Rheims.  The^  Totccs, 
owever,  had  not  influence  enough  to  induce  her  to  set  out 
upon  the  haxardous  mission,  until  a band  of  Burgundians, 
traversing  and  plundering  the  countrj',  hail  compelled  Joan, 
together  with  her  parents,  to  take  refuge  in  a neighbouring 
town  : when  they  returned  to  their  village,  after  the  depar* 
ture  of  the  marauders,  they  found  the  church  of  Domremy 
in  ashes.  Such  incidenta  were  welt  calculated  to  arouse 
the  indignation  aiKl  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan.  Her 
voices  returned,  and  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out 
for  France ; but  to  commence  by  making  application  to  De 
Baudricourt,  commander  at  Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents, 
who  were  act^uainted  with  Joan's  martial  propensities, 
attempted  to  lorce  her  into  a marriage : but  sne  contrivod 
to  avoid  this  hr  paying  a visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whoso  com- 
pany she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Vau- 
couleurs, in  May,  1428.  De  BaudricDort  at  first  refused  to 
see  her.  and,  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  preten- 
sions with  contempt.  She  ^en  returned  to  her  uncle's  abode, 
where  she  continued  to  announce  her  project,  and  to  insist  that 
the  prophec)',that  ‘ France,  lost  by  a woman  (Isabel  of  Bava- 
ria). should  he  saved  by  a virgin  from  the  frontiers  of  L^r- 
raine,'  alluded  to  her.  She  it  was,  she  asserted,  who  could 
save  France,  and  not  ‘ either  kings,  or  dukes,  nor  yet  the 
king  of  Scotlajul  s daughter'— an  expression  which  pn>ves 
how  well-informed  she  was  as  to  the  political  events  and 
rumours  of  the  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb ; Orleans,  almost  his  last  bul- 
wark, was  besieged  and  closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  * battle  of  Herrings*  seemed  to  take  away  all  hope  of 
saving  the  city  from  the  English.  In  this  crisis,  when  all 
human  support  seemed  unavailing,  Baudricourt  no  longer 
despised  the  supernatural  old  promised  by  the  damsel  of 
Domremv,  and  gave  permission  to  John  of  MeU  and  Ber- 
tram of  ^uulen^,  two  {^ntlemen  who  had  become  converts 
to  the  truth  of  her  divine  mission,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Are 
to  the  dauphin.  They  purchased  a horse  for  her,  and  at 
her  own  desire  fhmishra  her  with  male  habits,  and  other 
necessary  equipments.  Thus  provided,  and  accompanied 
by  a respectable  escort,  Joan  set  out  from  Vaucouleurs  on 
the  1 3th  of  February,  1 429.  Her  progress,  through  regions 
attached  to  the  Burjmndian  interest,  was  perilous,  hut  she 
safoly  arrived  at  FieA>ois,  a place  within  Are  or  six  leagues 
of  Ctiinon,  whore  the  dauphin  then  held  his  court  At 
Fierbois  was  a celebrated  church  dedicated  to  St  Catherine, 
and  here  she  spent  her  time  in  devotion,  whilst  a messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  dauphin  to  announce  her  approach. 
She  was  commanded  to  proceed,  and  reached  Chinon  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  from  Vaucouleurs. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid,  b^ause  he  knew  that  the  instant  cr}'  of  his 
enemies  would  be,  that  he  had  put  his  fiiith  in  sorcery,  and 
had  leagued  himself  with  the  infernal  powers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Joan  encountered  every  species  of  distrust. 
Sho  not  even  admitted  to  the  dauphin's  presence  with- 
out difficulty,  and  was  required  to  reengnue  Charles  amidst 
nil  his  court ; this  Joan  Mppily  was  able  to  do,  as  well  as 
to  f^in  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  demeanour.  Nevert^less,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted 
her.  He  first  handed  her  over  to  a commission  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  bo  examined : tlien  sent  her  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Poictiers,  a great  law-school,  that  the  doctors  of 
Ixith  faculties  might  solemnly  decide  whether  Joan's  mission 
was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil ; for  none  believed  it  to 
be  merely  human.  The  greatest  guarantee  against  sorcery 
was  considered  to  be  the  chastity  of  the  young  girl,  it  being 
an  axiom,  that  the  devil  would  not  or  could  not  take  part 
with  a virgin ; and  no  pains  were  spared  to  ascertain  her 
true  character  in  this  respect.  In  short,  the  utmost  incre- 
dulity could  not  have  laboured  harder  to  find  out  impos- 
ture, than  did  the  credulity  of  that  day  to  establish  its 
grounds  of  belief.  Joan  was  frequently  asked  to  do  mira- 
cles. but  her  only  reply  was,  * Bring  me  to  Olcans,  and 
you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be  raised,  and  the  dauphin 
crowned  king  at  Rheims.' 

They  at  length  granted  her  renues^  and  she  received  the 
^nk  of  a military  commander.  A suit  of  ormour  was  made 
for  her,  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a sword,  which  she  said 
would  be  found  buried  in  a certain  spot  within  the  church. 
I^'os  found  there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The  circumstance 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  her  sorcery 
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or  imposture.  Her  having  passed  some  time  at  I^erbols 
amongst  Uie  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  must  have  le^  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the  deposit.  Strong 
in  the  conviction  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joan's  uesire  to  enter 
Orleans  from  the  north,  and  through  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  English.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaders,  at 
length  overruled  her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
company  of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised,  and  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the  least  perilous 
path.  She  succeeded  in  carrying  with  her  a convov'  of  pro- 
visions to  the  besieged.  The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into 
Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April,  was  itself  a triumph.  The 
hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from  despair  to  a fana- 
tical confidence  of  success;  and  the  English,  who  in  every 
encounter  had  defeated  the  French,  felt  their  courage  para- 
lyxcd  bv  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl.  Joan  announced 
her  arrival  to  the  foe  by  a herald,  bearing  a summons  to 
the  English  generals  to  be  gone  from  the  land,  or  sho,  the 
Pucellc,  would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the  English 
was  increased  by  their  terror:  they  detained  the  herald,  and 
threatened  to  burn  him,  as  a specimen  of  the  treatment 
which  they  reserved  for  his  mistress.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  English,  cither  from  being  under  the  influence  of  terror, 
or  through  some  unaccountable  want  of  precaution,  alluwe<l 
the  armed  force  raised  and  left  behind  by  Joan,  to  reach 
Orleans  unmolested,  traversing  their  entrenchments.  Such 
being  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  Joan's  arrluur 
impelled  her  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Under  her  banner, 
and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  another.  The 
first  carried  was  that  of  St.  Loup,  to  the  east  of  Orleans. 
It  was  valiantly  defended  by  the  English,  who,  when  at- 
tacked. fought  desperately : but  the  soldiers  of  the  Pu- 
celle  were  invincible.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of 
May,  Joan,  after  another  summons  to  the  English,  signed 
'Jhesus  Maria  and  Jehanne  La  Pucelle,'  renewed  the  at- 
tack upon  the  other  forts.  The  French  being  compelled  to 
make  a momentary  retreat,  the  English  took  courage, 
and  pursued  their  enemies:  whereupon  Joan,  throwing  her- 
self into  a boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  her  appearance 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  English  firom  the  open  field. 
Behind  their  ramparts  they  were  still,  however,  formidable ; 
and  the  attack  led  by  Joan  against  the  works  to  the  south 
of  the  city  is  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  the  siege. 
After  cheering  on  her  people  for  some  time,  she  had  seized 
a scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow  struck  her  be- 
tween the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  the  fosse. 
When  her  followers  took  her  aside,  she  showed  at  first  some 
feminine  weakness,  and  wept ; but  seeing  that  her  standard 
was  in  danger,  she  forgot  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seize  it. 
The  French  at  the  same  time  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy, 
whose  strong  hold  was  carried  by  assault.  The  English 
commander,  Gladcsdall,  or  Glacidas,  as  Joan  called  him, 
perished  with  his  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Loire.  The  English 
now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the 
day  of  their  departure,  Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  molest  their 
retreat.  Thus  in  one  week  from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was 
the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of  its  dreaded  foe,  and  the  Pu- 
celle, benreforth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  redeemed 
the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her  promises- 
No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  from  the  enemy,  than  Joan 
returned  to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces 
at  her  disposal,  that  abu  might  reduce  the  towns  between 
the  Loire  and  Rheims,  where  she  proposed  to  have  him 
speerlily  crowned.  Her  projects  were  opposed  by  the  mi- 
nisters and  warriors  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  more 
politic  to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy  than  to  harass 
the  Burgundians,  or  make  sacrifices  for  the  idle  ceremony 
of  a coronation  ; but  her  earnest  solicitations  prevailed,  and 
early  in  June  she  attacked  the  English  at  Jargeru.  They 
made  a desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before 
them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chillMl  the  stout  hearts 
of  the  English  soldiers.  One  of  the  Polos  was  killed,  and 
another,  with  Suffolk  the  commander  of  the  town,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  success  was  followed  by  a victory  at  Patay, 
m which  the  English  were  beaten  by  a charge  of  Joan, 
and  the  gallant  Tnlbot  himself  taken  prisoner.  No  force 
seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  stronir 
town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak  ana 
starving  army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender 
by  the  sight  of  her  banner ; and  Rheims  itself  followed 
the  example.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only  three  months 
after  Joan  had  come  to  tlio  roUeT  of  tho  sinking  par^  of 
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Chmriet.  this  prinoe  was  crowned  in  the  e&tbednu  oonse- 
cntted  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of 
his  imemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  more  advanced 
than  the  fifteenth  century  believe,  that  superhuenan  inter- 
ference manifeAted  itself  in  the  deeds  of  Joan. 

Some  historians  relate  Uiat,  immediately  after  the  eoro* 
nation,  the  MuhI  of  Orleans  expressed  to  the  king  her  wish 
(o  retire  to  her  family  at  Domremy ; but  there  is  little  proof 
of  such  a remilution  on  her  part.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  her  holding  a command  in  the  royal  armyi 
which  had  taken  possession  of  St.  Denis,  where  she  bung 
up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  after,  tlie  French  gene- 
rals con]]H.dled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  Pahs,  in  which 
they  were  repubed  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
pietred  through  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  It  was  the  first  | 
tui>e  that  a force  in  which  she  served  had  suftered  defeat.  I 
Charles  immediately  retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and  i 
there  are  lew  rei^onls  of  Joan's  exploits  during  Uie  winter. 
Alnnit  thin  time  a roval  edict  was  issui'il,  ennotilmg  her  fu- 
niiiy.  and  the  district  of  Durareiuy  was  declared  free  from 
all  lux  or  tribute.  In  tliu  eiiMung  spring,  the  Knglish  and 
Burgundians  furuieil  the  siege  of  t'ornpiegne;  ami  Joan 
tlirew’  her>cll'intu  the  town  to  preserve  iC  as  she  had  befuro 
saved  Orleans,  from  their  unHauits.  Shu  had  not  been  iiiuny 
hours  in  it  when  she  headed  a sally  against  the  Burgundian 
quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  some  otticers.  who  gave 
her  up  to  the  Burgundian  commander,  John  of  Luxemburg. 
Her  capture  ap(>ears,  fium  the  records  of  the  Parisian  par- 
liament, to  have  taken  place  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyctl  to  John  of  iluxemburg's 
fortress  of  Beaurevuir,  near  L'auibray,  cries  ul  vengeance 
were  heard  among  the  Anglican  parii^ans  in  Fiutice. 
The  Kngtish  theinsidves  were  not  foremost  in  this  unw«>rthy 
zeal.  JixiH,  after  having  made  a rain  atietnpt  to  escape 
by  leaping  fmm  the  top  of  the  donjon  at  Beaurevoir,  was 
at  length  handed  over  to  the  KiigUsh  parlirtans,  and  con- 
duelcd  to  Hoiicn.  The  Unixersity  of  i'aris  cuUeii  loudly  for 
the  trial  of  Joan,  and  sieveial  letters  are  extant,  in  which 
Uiut  bisly  ruproachuji  the  bishop  of  Hoauvuis  and  the  English 
with  th*'ir  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Purtdie  U>  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  Uiiivcraity  was  ut  length  sulisl'icd  by  letters 
patent  fiMiu  the  King  of  England  and  Fraucvi,  authorizing  the 
trial  of  ihe  Puccllc.  but  slating  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  ut 
tlie  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  at  tho  especial  request 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  tho  University  of  Paris,— 
expressions  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  delay  in 
issuing  the  letters,  sufticiently  prove  the  reluctance  of  the 
English  council  to  saiicliun  the  extrumo  measure  of  ven- 
geance. After  sc’verul  mouths'  interrogatories,  the  judges 
who  conducted  the  tnal  drew  from  her  cuiifos.sions  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation:  these  asserted,  that  Joan  preteiide<l  to 
have  had  visions  from  the  time  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
old : to  have  been  visited  by  the  archangels  Gubhed  and 
Michael,  the  saints  Catharine  and  Margaret,  and  to  have 
lH‘cn  accompanieil  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  Charlies;  that  shu  pretended  to  know  St. 
Michael  from  St.  Gabriel,  and  ,Si.  Catharine  fiuin  Si.  Mar- 
garet , that  she  prclemliHl  to  reveal  the  future  : and  had 
astumed  male  uttiie  by  the  order  of  God.  Upon  these 
charges  her  accusers  wisheil  to  convict  her  of  soix'ery. 
Moreover,  they  drew  from  her  answers,  that  she  declined 
to  submit  to  the  unliniiiices  of  the  church  whenever  her 
voices  told  her  the  contrary.  Tiiis  was  declared  to  be 
heresy  and  ocbistii,  and  to  merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  faculties  agreed  in  condemning  such  acts  and 
opinions,  as  impious,  (iiubolical,  and  heretical.  Tliisjudg- 
muit  came  bai-k  to  Kouen ; but  it  ainicars  that  many  of  tlic 
a>sossurs  were  unwilling  that  .loan  should  be  condemned ; 
and  even  tho  English  in  authority  seeiiun)  to  think  im- 

5ri>onmenl  a suthrient  punishment.  Tiie  truth  is,  that 
uan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  unless  she  sub- 
uiiiied  to  tho  church,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that  is, 
ai-kn'-wledged  her  visions  to  be  false,  forswore  male  habits 
aiul  amis,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every 
means  were  used  to  induce  her  to  submit,  hut  in  vuiti. 
At  lengUi  the  was  brought  forth  on  a public  scaffold  at 
Rouon,  and  Uio  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  reod  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
burning  at  the  stake.  Vt  hilsi  it  was  reading,  every  c.xhorta- 
tion  wuv  iiseil.aiid  .Juan's  courage  for  once  failing,  she  gave 
uucrunee  to  wurdn  of  cciitritiun,  and  expressed  her  willing- 
nc^  to  submit,  and  save  herself  from  tho  ilamea,  A written 


form  of  confession  was  instantly  produfod,  and  read  to  lier, 
and  Joan,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  signed  it  with  a cross. 
Her  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  ‘ to 
tho  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish.'  She  wns 
borne  bock  from  the  scaffold  to  prison  ; whilst  those  w ho  hiid 
come  to  see  tho  sight  displayeo  the  usual  disappointment 
of  unfeeling  crowds,  and  even  threw  stones  in  tlicir  anger. 

When  brought  bock  to  her  prison,  Joan  submitted  to 
all  that  had  bwn  required  of  ber,  and  aasuined  her  female 
dress  ; but  when  two  days  had  elapsed,  and  when  in  the 
solitude  of  her  prison  the  young  heroine  reeallod  tim  last 
scene  of  weakness,  forming  such  a contraat  with  the  glurwus 
feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and  slianie  took  possession  of  her, 
and  her  religious  enthusiasm  returned  in  all  its  anlient 
I force.  She  heard  her  voicee  reproaching  her.  and  under 
1 tills  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attire  which  had  )>ecn  per- 
; fidiously  left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avow«l  her 
altered  mind,  her  resumed  btdief,  her  late  visions,  and  her 
reM)he  no  longer  to  belie  (he  powerful  impulses  under  which 
she  had  acted.  ‘What  I resolved,'  said  she,  ‘1  rcsolvcil 
against  truth.  Let  me  suffer  my  sentence  at  once,  rather 
than  endure  what  ] suiTer  in  prison.' 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Juan  were  once 
<ml  of  the  power  of  the  court  that  tried  her,  the  chapter  i>f 
Rouen,  who  were  somewhat  favourably  disposeil.  would  nut 
again  give  her  up  to  punishment : and  fears  were  entcr- 
' tamed  that  she  might  ulUniatcly  be  released,  and  gam  new 
j converts.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  away  with 
I her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  «'as  considered  suffi* 

I cient.  A pilu  of  wimnI  was  prepared  in  the  old  market  at 
I Kuucii,  and  scaffulds  placud  round  it  for  the  judges  nnd 
I occ|ostuAti(‘S : Juan  was  bruiight  out  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1431 ; slie  wept  pitismsly,  and  showed  the  same  weakness  os 
when  she  first  l>eheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  mercy  was 
shown.  Tliey  placed  on  ber  hesd  the  cap  used  to  mark  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fire  somi  consumed  the 
unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc.  When  the  pile  had  burned  out,  all 
, the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

{ It  iH  ditiicuU  to  say  to  what  party  moat  disgrace  attaches 
j on  account  of  this  barbarous  munler  : whether  to  the  Bur- 
i gundiuns,  who  sold  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ; tlie  English,  who 
1 piTtmlled  her  execution ; the  French,  of  that  party  v»ho 
j brought  it  about  aiid  perpetrated  it;  or  the  French,  of  the 
' op|K»iie  side,  who  ma<lu  so  few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to  whom 
they  owed  their  liWmtion  and  tlieir  national  exl^tcncc. 

. The  stor)'  of  the  Maul  of  Orleans  is  tlirouglioui  disgrace- 
ful to  every  one.  friend  and  foo ; it  forms  ono  of  ihe  greatest 
blots  and  one  of  the  roost  curious  enigmas  in  histone  rt'cord. 
It  has  siiiucttmes  bt'cn  suggested  that  she  was  merely  a 
t(H>l  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  but  this  aup]iusitiun  will 
I hanily  satisfy  those  who  read  with  attention  the  hutory  of 
, Joan  of  Arc. 

It  is  asjicrteil  (Bto",  Univ.t  art.  Jeanne  d’Arc),  and  pro- 
Imbly  correctly,  that  tliere  is  no  genuino  likeness  of  Joan  of 
Arc  extant.  Our  medal  is  taken  from  a French  work  : Le$ 
I'amiVie  dt>  la  Fratire  illu^reei  jHtr  let  monumrns,  &c.  7Y- 
d>’»  fiw  ram  et  curieujr  cahtnrfz  du  Royaume,  &c. 
Bar  J.  do  Bio  Cialcographc,  Baris.  1034. 

' The  works  on  the  subject  of  Juan  of  Arc  are  very  nume- 
i rous.  M.  Chaussard  enumerates  upwards  of  four  hundred, 
i either  expressly  devoted  to  her  life  or  including  her  history. 
Her  adventures  form  tho  subject  of  Voltaire's  poem  of 
La  Puerile,  and  of  u tragedy  bv  Schiller;  but  perhaps  the 
best  pruduciiou  of  the  kind  is  Mr.  Southey's  poem  bearing 
her  name. 

(The  sources  which  have  been  here  consulted  are  the 
original  memoirs  of  the  times,  together  with  the  numerous 
biograidiies.  That  of  M.  Lebrun  dcs  C'harmettcs  is  the 
fullest.  It  was  written  hy  R prefet,  at  the  epoch  of  ISIo, 
to  Hatter  the  Bourbons.  The  publication  by  M.  Lavcnly. 
however,  nf  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Rui, 
contains  every  thing  relating  to  the  trials  of  tho  Burelle ; 
and  in  a sourcu  at  once  ample  and  respectable.  Unfortu- 
nately. tho  very  trials  themselves  are  full  of  partiality  : that 
which  took  place  afterwards  fur  the  reversal  of  Joan's 
ooiidemimtion  records  the  testluumy  of  witnesses,  given 
I all  ono  way,  and  dictated  evidently  by  the  reaction  of  the 
I peri<»d.) 

I AKC’ADE  signifies  a series  of  arches  on  insulatod  piers, 
' fiirming  a scn>en,  and  uIno  the  space  inrlooed  by  such.  This 
I IS,  |HM-ha|>s,  a limitation  of  the  term  within  that  usually  given 
j to  it:  but  arcade  is  pri>|>crly  a correlative  of  cotonnaiie,  and 
I should  nut  Uicroforc  have  a uoru  extensive  significaucai. 
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What,  by  a Btranp;e  penenion  of  Ihe  term,  arc  in  thii  coun- 
try pi'issat.  and  most  partU-ularlv  llio  purl  w>  lermod 

ot*  the  buildings  in  Covent  Ganlen.  London,  arc  strictly 
arcad^a;  and  the  new  market  witliin  the  inclosed  area  of 
that  same  place  ur  square,  towbich  tlw  term  ptorra  properly 
applied,  exemnliilea,  in  a great  part  of  iU  exterior,  the  corre-  | 
lativo  term  niionnade.  I 

Aix-ode  is  but  anotl>er  and  a substantive  form  of  arched; 
and  although  it  may  \te  well  to  restrict  it,  as  a substantive,  to 
the  meaning  given  above,  yet  Jt  may  be  conveniently  and  ao- 
propriately  used,  as  an  adjective,  instead  of  urcAetf,  as  in  the 
description  of  the  antient  Roman  aquixluct:  though  it  would 
Ik)  somewhat  absurd  designate  such  works  as  tlio  bridges 
over  the  Thames  at  I^ondun  arcades,  or  to  speak  of  them 
as  arcaded. 

ARCA'DTA,  one  of  the  antient  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. now  the  Morea.  comprising  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  ex- 
tended fnnu  about  37®  15'  to  3^  N.  lat.,  and  from  21®  52'  , 
to  22®  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Kaliivrvta,  the  I 
antient  Cynoitha  in  the  north  to  SatnarA  in  the  soutli,  near  I 
which  it  must  hove  been  separated  from  l^iconia,  was  about 
50  miles.  Its  breadth  varietl  from  .15  to  41  miles.  | 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from  | 
Achaia  and  Elis  by  a range  of  mountains,  which  liranehing  ' 
off  from  Cyllene  (now  Zyria),  the  highest  point  of  the  ' 
Peloponnesus,  said  U)  be  about  nine  stadia,  or  5100  Greek 
feet  in  height  tSteph.  Byz.),  ran  in  a westerly  dim^ion.  , 
and  was  known  by  tho  several  appellutiona  of  Aroanius, 
I.^mpeia,  Erymanthus  and  PhoHie:  on  tho  west  it  was 
separated  fromTriphytia  by  mountains  which  are  a southerly 
continuation  of  Phoiiie,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not 
been  tmn?imiue«l  to  us : on  the  south,  its  boundary  towards 
I..aconia  may  bo  considered  the  high  land  from  which  tho 
water  Hows  in  on|>os:tc  directions,  southwanU  into  the 
Eurotaft  and  nortiiwards  into  tho  A'.phous:  its  separation 
from  Mes««nia  wa.s  the  high  land  W.  of  Lycosura,  running 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  tho  sources  of  the  Panhsua, 
and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetrdzi  (Cerausium), 
a part  of  Lvctouin.  On  the  cast  it  was  separated  from 
Arir<ilia  by  the  ridge  known  under  tho  several  apjiellations  ' 
of  I'arlhcnium,  Arteraisium,  and  Trachy.  Its  area  is  cal-  ' 
culated  by  Mr.  Clinton  HeUenid,  I 385)  at  17ul 

English  s<|uare  miles,  being  next  in  size  to  Laconia,  which 
was  ihe  largest  and  mont  populous  province  of  the  PeUipon- 
nwuis.  Arconhng  m the  calculalum  of  the  same  author, 
the  free  population  of  Arcadia  may  have  atmmnte<l  to 
1 U7,fi5n  p»*rs'»HH.  and  by  ailding  half  that  numWr  of  ^lavc8, 
he  makes  the  aggregate  amount  lfil.750— alxmt  ninety-five 
persMtis  to  each  square  mile,  which,  con^idoring  that  a 
Urge  part  of  Areudia  is  fertile,  is  probably  below  the  truth, 
at  least  in  its  most  pnispermis  days. 

Arcadia  may  be  reganlcfl  as  the  Switrerlard  of  Greece, ' 
though  its  mountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  Tlio 
Centro  of  Uie  Morea  may  he  oinsidcred  as  a high  table  land, 
which  IS  traversal  by  numerous  ridges  of  hilU  : tho  volleys 
of  Tegea.  Maniineia.  Orchomenus.  ami  Caphyto,  which  run  ; 
from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  An*adia,  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  when  cmnjiarpd  with  others  in  the  Morco, 
and  show  tho  general  level  of  the  ea<^tern  side  nf  this  table- 
land : from  the  wo.st  side  of  these  valleys  the  lung  slope  lies 
westward,  as  we  see  by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its 
tributaries ; that  to  the  eastern  coast  is  more  steep  and 
shorter.  The  plains  of  Cnphym,  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and 
Orchomenus,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that  of 
Mantineia  by  a low  narrow  ridge,  may  he  considered  as  one : 
its  length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  with  a breadth  vary  ing 
from  one  to  eight.  The  modern  t>wn  of  Tripolitzft  (probably 
on  the  site  of  Pallaniium)  is  un  this  elevated  plain,  where, 
m the  month  of  March,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
snow,  while  the  sea-coast  enj<»ys  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 
These  eastern  valleys  have  a very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  unclosed  by  mountains  thot  the  water  is  oficn 
unable  to  find  nn  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small 
lakes  anti  marshes  are  formed,  though  sometimes  the  water 
is  carrie<l  off  hy  subterraneous  tunnels.  Such  phenomena 
are  of  frequent  occuirenco  in  this  part  of  Arcadia,  which  is 
a limestone  country:  these  high  valleys,  in  fact,  belong 
neither  to  the  water  system  of  ino  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of 
the  small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast. 
Being  now  entirely  deprived  of  wood,  and  of  its  threo  great 
cities,  Tegea,  Mantineia.  and  Orchomenus.  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tripolitzk  presents  one  dull»  uninteresting  level. 


In  the  south  and  west,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Alpheius 
the  Arcadian  scenery  exhibits  its  most  picturesque  features, 
j recalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  pouts.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds  in  de- 
lightful scenery.  The  sides  of  Uie  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-tiocs,  while  the 
lower  bills  are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by 
numerous  rivulets. 

Tlio  .Alpheius,  the  principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  has 
its  source  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  runs 
N.W.,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
till  it  encounters  tho  slopes  of  Mount  Pbolue,  when  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Olympia,  and,  (lowing  in  a westerly  direction, 
reaches  tho  sea.  (See  Alphxius.)  It  is  joined  on  tbeeast 
by  tho  rivers  Helissen.  Gurtynius,  Ladon.  and  Ervmanthus, 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  Uie  scene  of  Hercules' exploit 
in  killing  the  savage  boar;  on  the  west  the  mountains  ap- 
proach so  closely  to  its  banks  that  the  courses  of  its  tributa- 
ries are  short,  and  in  summer  most  of  them  dry. 

Tho  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states, 
and  each  of  Uiese  contained  several  inferior  ton  ns  or  villages. 
Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  of  them  were  transferred,  b.c.  371, 
to  form  the  new  state  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  foumleil 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  which  seems  to  have  had 
a territory  as.'iigned  (o  it  more  exieiixive  than  that  of  any 
other  Arcadian  state,  running  nortiiwards  for  about  tvieniy- 
three  English  miles.  (Pausan.  viii.  27.  5.  35.  5.  36.  2.)  At 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  14,  he  tells  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  a city  in  the  whole  px‘ent  of  its  territory, 
and  thateven  Megalopolis  had  been  reduced  alinirst  to  a desert. 
There  are  now  a number  of  insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia, 
but  the  only  place  of  anv  importanco  is  TrijHditzA.  which 
during  the  existence  of  'furkish  oppression  in  this  unfortu- 
nate country  was  the  chief  residence  of  tlie  pai’ha.  We  may 
mention  a few  of  the  principal  antient  cities,  thimgh  the  sites 
of  some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the 
north  lay  Psophw,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripoiaino,  on 
the  batiks  of  the  river  Eryinanthus,  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  singularity  of  its  site:  Cynsetim.  prohably 
KalAvr)ta,  wb<h^  inhabitants  were  distinguishetl  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savagunusH  and  fero- 
city of  their  dispi.wition,  qualities  which  Polybius  (iv.  2l) 
attempts,  at  great  length,  to  prove  aro>e  from  their  hatred 
to  music,  which  wns  particularly  cuUivalcd  hy  (heir  fellow- 
countrymen  : Sivni|jih!ilus,  the  remains  ofwhicii  are  fuimd 
about  an  hour  W.S.W,  of  the  village  of  Zuraka.  on  the 
bunks  of  the  i'ulus  l^ympbalia,  om-e  the  (aided  haunt  of 
the  birds  callwl  Stymidinlidcs:  Caphy».  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Khotiisa,  celcbrntiHl  for  the  defeat  of 
Aratus  and  the  Achsoaiis  [see  AutTiis]  by  the  Aitobaus  in 
the  Social  Wur:  Orchomenus,  at  Kalp&ki.  under  which  is  a 
plain  ill  n gre  it  measure  occupied  by  a small  lake  lomiud 
fr-m  tho  rain-water  which  descends  from  tlx*  »urrmiml]u<r 
hills : on  the  east  lay  the  imp'irtant  city  of  Mantii,ei»,  at  the 
site  of  Paleo|X)li,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Ejximin.indas 
in  the  great  battle  between  the  Thebans  and  l.aceda*mo- 
nians,  n.  c.  362:  Tegeia,  at  Paleo  Episcopi.  once  one  of 
tho  mo»t  powerful  states  of  Arcadia:  on  Ihe  west  there  were 
no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

Resides  the  antient  autliorities  already  quoted,  (he  reader 
may  ix>u.suU  Strabo,  viil.  388;  Plinv,  iv. ; and  alsio  Brt'iten- 
bauch.  Gesvhichtc  vofi  Arcadien,  I^rankfiirt,  1791 ; Leake's 
Marm ; Gell's  Aarru/rre  q/  a Journey  in  the  Morea. 

ARtJADl.ANS.  an  indigenous  race,  according  jo  their 
own  account,  who  had  occupied  the  central  parts  of  the  J\  lo- 
ponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  Acc<mhng  to  Aristt.tle 
(see  Scholium  on  tho  Clouds  of  Anstnphanes,  1.  .197).  tho 
An-adians  expelled  a ^>rior  race  from  the  country,  and  were 
therefore  not  the  primitive  possessors,  if  w«  atl-ipt  this  tnuli 
tion.  We  have  no  dithculty,  however,  in  making  out  that 
they  were  a branch  of  tho  great  Pelasgie  nation,  which 
seems  to  have  extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a continued 
line  from  the  Italian  pcniriKula  to  Asia  Minor.  A strong 
confirmation  of  this  stalcnicnt  is,  that  Arcadia  funiibhes 
specimens  of  antient  polygonal  walls,  (such  as  at  Maiiti- 
neia,  and  at  Lycosura)  — a species  of  architecture  supiK*sed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi ; and  their  first  king  is  re- 
ported to  have  boon  the  carth-bom  Pelasgus.  Pau^anias  in 
his  ncrount  of  its  early  history,  presents  us  only  wjili  Ikble; 
anil  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
the  kings,  which  he  pretends  to  have  learned  from  diiigoy^i 
investigatkiD. 
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As  Arcadia  U a mountainous  country’,  and  abounds  in 
fbresis  and  {frass  lands,  the  character  of  its  anlicnt  inhabi- 
tants and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a great  extent,  deter- 
mined bv  these  physical  circumstances.  The  tending  of 
cattle  and  bunting  were  their  chief  occupations,  and  we  ftnd 
thorn  often  represented  in  all  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated 
state.  Men  and  iwine  alike  lived  on  acoma,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (lib.  Hi.)  paints  the  Arcadians  as  little  superior  to 
the  animals  which  tliey  fed.  With  these  testimonies,  there- 
fore, as  to  their  character,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Arcadian  shepherds  could  have  acr^uired  their  roputatiun 
for  mildness  and  innocent  simplicity,  qualities  by  which 
they  are  best  known  to  us.  Polybius,  their  countryman, 
partly  explains  this  circumstance,  when  ho  tells  us  lliat  the 
Arcadians,  at  first  fierce  and  savage,  were  softened  by  their 
diligent  application  to  music. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  C.  685*668,  we  find 
the  Arcadians  under  the  command  of  a king,  Aristocrates, 
whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  his  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  the  Messenians,  and  the  country  was  then  divided 
into  a number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells 
us  that  they  took  part  with  their  countrymen  against  Xerxes. 
H.  c.  480,  and  that  they  sent  to  Tliermopyle  a body  of  2120 
men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  But  if  they  hod  no  larger 
number  in  Uie  field  than  this,  it  does  not  spook  highly  (or 
their  patriotinm,  nor  do  we  think  that  their  sultsequcnt  his- 
tory proves  that  they  posscssetl  thp  feelings  of  a united 
pe«iple.  They  wore  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  in  defence  of  any  one  willing  to  pay  them.  In 
the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition,  u C.  415.  tncy  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted 
as  a nation  till  they  had  foumletl,  under  Epaminondas,  the 
city  of  MegalopolU,  h.C.  .371,  which  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  country.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a 
confederated  state  with  a general  council  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10.000 
members  (o<  ftvpiot),  and  if  it  wc/e  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it  possessed  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which 
resided  in  the  whole  assembled  people.  Pausanias,  in 
his  Arcadica  (chap,  xxxii.),  mentions  the  council-chamber 
(^evXivr^piov)  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas 
and  the  Bujotians  who  assisted  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartans.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.c.  323, 
we  find  the  country  a prey  to  a number  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  part  thev  took  in  the  Acluean  league  did  not  selieve 
them  from  tneir  difSrulties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish 
peace  and  security.  The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  in  the  province  of 
Acbaia.  but  their  days  of  prosperity  never  relumed.  Strabo 
stales,  that  in  his  time  the  country  was  desolate,  and  that 
Tfgea  was  the  onlv  citv  of  importaiice  which  it  contained  ; 
but  Strabo  himself  did  not  visit  Arcadia.  Pausanias,  who 
examined  Arcadia  about  a.d.  174,  gives  a minute  account 
of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities  with 
wbi>'h  it  abounded.  (See  Pausanias,  book  viii.;  Thucydides, 
vii.  57;  Xenophon,  Hellenicay  vii.;  Diodorus,  book  xv. ; 
Hemdotus.  viii.  73,  &c.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emMror  of  Constantinople,  son  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  d.  395.  Nei- 
ther his  personal  character,  nor  tlie  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  are  of  a,  nature  to  attract  much  of  our 
utlenliun.  He  was, a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious men,  who  pursued  their  own  interests  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  or  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius  ; ' 
ne  was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan- 
tine who  was  acknowledges!  by  the  whole  Roman  empire,  I 
and  who  appeared  at  the  lioad  of  its  armies.  By  his  will  he  , 
divided  this  mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  sons,  j 
Arcudius  and  Monorius.  Arcadius  became  emperor  of  the  I 
east,  reigning  over  the  provinces  of  Throcc,  Asia  Minor,  | 
Syri)^  and  Egypt,  from  tne  lower  I^inube  to  Ao  confines  of 
Persia;  Hononus  became,  at  least,  nominal  emperor  of  the 
West  The  line  which  separuto<l  the  two  kingdoms  was,  in 
fact,  much  the  same  as  that  which  now  divides  the  empire 
of  Austria  from  Turkey.  The  accession  of  Arcadiu.s  marked 
cIk*  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which 
subsisUMl,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
during  a period  of  lO'iB  years,  in  a stale  of  continual  decay.  | 


It  is  curious,  that  though  the  period  is  copiously  fur- 
nished with  historical  matonaU.  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  on  a 
single  aciiou  which  properly  lielongs  to  the  v^n  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great.  His  history  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  cntnislod  the  affairs  of  bU  empire.  He 
was  at  first  the  submissive  tool  of  Rufinus,  who  had  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  notice  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
employeil  by  him  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  princo 
Arcadius.  Rufinus  employed  all  his  inllucnce  to  inveigle 
Arcadius  into  a marriage  with  his  daughter,  but  failing  in 
this  object,  be  was  accused  of  inviting  tne  Huns  and  Goths 
into  Asia  and  Greece,  and  was  at  last  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  eto)>eror  by  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Sti- 
licho.  His  place  was  soon  supplie<l  by  a eunuch,  Eutro- 
pius.  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.  Arcadius  saw  every  thing  with  equal  indifference, 
and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  his 
subjects,  provided  be  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pompous 
luxury  which  wc  find  described  in  the  eloquent  sermons  of 
St.  cKrysostom.  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  nar- 
rates. We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a clearer  insight  into 
the  sort  of  life  spent  by  these  pageant  emperors  than  by 
tho  following  quotations  from  St.  Chrysostom.  (Opera, 
tom.  xiii.  p.  192-196.)  ‘The  emperor  wears  on  bis  head 
cither  a diadem  or  a crown  of  gold  decorated  w ith  precious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  ornaments  and  his 
purple  garments  are  reserved  for  bis  sacred  person  alone ; 
and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered  with  figures  of  golden 
dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massive  gold.  Wherever  he 
appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  bis  courtiers,  guards, 
and  attendants.  Their  spears,  shields,  cuirasses,  the  bridles, 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substance  or 
tho  appearance  of  gold.  Tho  two  mules  Uiat  draw  tho  cha- 
riot of  tho  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over 
with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts 
tho  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple 
curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold  that  glitter  as  they  are 
ablated  by  the  motion  of  tho  carriage.'  In  the  Inter  years 
of  his  life,  Arcadius  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
wife,  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  she  persecuted  the  virtuous  St.  Chrysostom.  Arcadius 
died  May  ),  408,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  infant  .von.  Theo- 
dosius. The  facts  of  his  life  are  to  bo  gleaned  from  Clau- 
dian,  Suidas,  and  Theodorctus. 

ARCESILA'US  was  born  at  Pitana,  acityof^olis  in 
Asia  Minor;  of  his  personal  history  wc  arc  able  to  collect  a 
few  facts  Suidas,  and  bis  Lite  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
He  was  bom  b.c.  316,  and  began,  according  to  Apultodorus, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  remarks  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  died  B.c.  241,  at  tho  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  mathematician  Autolycus,  his  compuiriut,  and 
afierwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Philo- 
sophy, however,  had  greater  charms  for  him,  and  accord- 
ingly he  became  tho  pupil  of  Thcophra-stus  the  peripatetic, 
and  then  of  Grantor.  He  also  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subtile  dialectics  of  tho  Megaric  school,  and  tho 
scepticism  of  that  of  Pyrrho.  He  attached  himself  more 

fiorticuUrly  to  the  Academic  sect,  and  became  one  of  their 
ceding  philosophers,  though  he  introduced  so  many  changes, 
that  he  was  considered  the  founder  of  what  has  buen  callevl 
the  Middle  Academy.  The  Academic  sect  was  instituted  by 
Plato,  and  continued  through  Speusippus.  Xeuocrutes, 
Grantor,  Polcmo,  and  Crates,  to  ArcesUaiis.  It  is  a point 
which  has  been  disputed,  whether  Arcesilaus  had  established 
his  school  in  the  lifetime  of  Polemo  and  Crates,  or  w hether  vve 
are  to  consider  him  as  the  successor  of  Crates ; but  we  think 
that  Mr.  Clinton  (/'*az/i  HelletuctyVol.  i.  p.  367)  satisfactorily 
proves,  hy  reference  to  many  passages  in  antient  aulhors. 
that  .\rcesi1aiis  established  his  school  at  the  death  of  Grantor, 
w ho  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates  ; that  from  this  periotl 
he  was  tho  rival  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus ; that  Puleiuu  ami 
Crates,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  successes ; that  tho  old 
academy  expired  with  them,  and  woiv  superseded  by  the 
school  of  ArcesUaiis,  which  had  been  founded  in  their  life- 
time. 

ArcesUaiis  revived  the  Socratic  morle  of  teaching,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse ; he  propounded  no  dogmatic  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  but  discussed  with  much  elo(}uenoe 
and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by  his  pupils.  He 
brought  forward  all  tne  arguments  that  could  W suggested 
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on  both  sides  of  a question,  and  endeavoured  to  provo  that 
thcit>  was  DO  certainty  in  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that 
ill  all  purely  speculative  subjects  we  must  tvirain  from 
coming  to  a decision,  because  the  mind  of  man  cannot  sutli- 
ciently  dislin^^uish  truth  from  falsehood.  Ho  dues  not, 
however,  apjicar  to  have  carried  these  sceptical  opinions  into 
the  every-day  affairs  of  Hfe.  but  to  have  restrict^  them  to 
philosophy  and  science,  though  his  opponents  asserted,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  such  doctrines  os  he  aduicaled 
tended  to  undermine  all  virtues  and  morality.  In  the 
world  ho  admitted  we  must  art  us  others  <b.  Thu  say- 
ing of  the  philosopher  Cleantlies  respecting  him.  clearly 
proves  that  bis  doctrines  were  not  earned  beyond  his  clo»et, 
and  that  in  the  world  ho  was  strictly  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  life.  'Leave  him  to  himself,'  says  Cleanthes  to 
8c*me  who  lamented  the  tendency  of  bis  doctrines,  * for  if 
Arcesilatis  loosens  the  ties  of  morality  by  hU  words,  he  knits 
them  again  by  his  actions.'  Yet  he  is  accused  by  some  of 
carrying  the  pleasures  of  lum  and  wine  to  an  excess 
little  suited  to  his  character  as  a philosopher ; but  we  think 
that  all  such  accusations  ought  to  be  received  with  consider- 
able caution.  He  was  succeeded  in  hU  school  by  Lacydes, 
B.c.  2^1.  The  reader  may  consult  the  fourth  book  of  Cicero's 
Arudemic  Question*  for  an  eloquent  and  nio.sterly  exposition 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  philosophic  doctrines 
of  Arcesilaus  and  the  sect  which  he  founded. 

ARCH,  the  same  word  as  arc  in  its  etymological  de- 
rivation, and  an  older  English  form  (having  been  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  arc  until  that  continental  form  super- 
seded it),  is  now  applied  to  anv  solid  werk,  whether  of  ma- 
sonry or  otherwise,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  formed  into 
an  arc  of  a curve  supported  at  the  two  extremities.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  question  of  theoretical  me- 
chanics connected  with  this  word,  referring,  for  all  matters 
connected  with  the  support,  to  Ahutmknt,  Buttksss,  Im- 
post. PiKR,  and  for  history  and  general  infonuation  to 
Bhidor. 

In  practice,  wc  have  not  only  the  arch  itself  to  consider, 
but  the  loose  matter  with  which  the  space  above  it  is  filled, 
and  the  roadway  or  building  thereon  constructed.  The  two 
e.xtremceffucUofthisluad  may  bo  thus  stated.  If  it  were  fluid, 
the  common  law  of  hydrostatics  would  direct  us  to  consider 
every  small  portion  a 6 (Jtg.  1)  of  the  arch  as  sustaining 
a pressure  perpendicular  to  itself  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a column  of  fluid  having  the  horizontai  base  a b,  and 
the  mean  of  a c and  b d for  its  altitude.  On  the  other 
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band,  if  the  whole  superincumbent  load  could  be  considered 
as  perfectly  solid  and  wholly  unsustained  by  lateral  pressure, 
the  portion  pqhg  might  be  considered  as  a part  of  the 
arch-stone  underneath.  In  the  absence  of  all  trustworthy 
experiments  to  determine  how  for  the  real  superincumbent 
pressure,  where  resulting  from  loo»«  materials,  partakes  of 
one  or  the  other  supponiiion.  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  as 
prubably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former : which  is  equi- 
valent to  treating  of  the  arch  only  after  its  superincumbent 
weight  has  been  added  to  each  arch  stone. 

A C and  B D are  called  the  piers  of  the  arch ; it  is  said 
to  spring  ftom  A and  B ; A E and  B F arc  the  flanks,  and 
G the  mteu.  The  lower  lino  of  the  arch  stones  is  calle«l 
the  intrados  or  soffit,  the  upper,  the  extradns  or  bark; 
the  arch-stones  are  called  roussoirs,  and  the  highest 
stone,  G,  the  key-utone.  A B is  the  spoji  of  the  arch, 
and  G H its  height.  The  voussoirs  are  cemented  together, 
and  if  the  cement  were  sufficiently  strong,  any  form 
might  be  given  to  the  arch,  or  at  least  any  form  which 
Would  stand  if  cut  out  of  the  solid  material.  If  wc  suppose 
the  stones  uncemented,  their  friction  upon  one  another 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and 
allow  considerable  variety  of  form  in  arches  cui)»trucUKl  with  , 
•tenea  of  the  same  weight.  But  if  we  suppose  the  stones  i 


porfecUy  smooth,  to  that  each  of  them  is  kept  from  slipping 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  two,  then  each  intmdos 
has  one  particular  ionn  of  exirados  and  uno  only,  so  long 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cut  follows  one 
given  law. 

Let  P Q,  R S {Jig.  2.)  bq  ports  of  the  pier,  which  we  sup- 
pose firmly  fixed,  and  let  there  be  no  key-stono,  or  suppose 
the  key-stone  divided  in  the  middle  at  A B.  Let  the  portion 


A C D B be  taken,  composed  of  several  arrh-stoncs,  and  let 
its  cenlre  of  gravity  be  G.  Then  the  weieht  of  A B C D. 
collected  at  G.  is  sustained  by  pressures  at  the  surfaces  A B 
and  C I>.  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces.  Take  E F in  the 
continuation  of  A B.  of  any  length,  and  draw  F H parallel 
to  C D.  It  is  a known  theorem,  that  any  three  forces  which 
balance  each  other,  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  forces.  In  the  present  case, 
n E F is  such  a triangle;  for  H E being  bonzontal  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  all  weights ; F E is  the 
continuation  of  A B,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure  at  A B,  while  FH.  being  parallel  to  CD,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  pressuro  at  C D.  Hence  H E bears 
to  E F the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  of  A C D B to 
the  pressure  at  A In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown 
that,  being  parallel  to  K L,  the  weight  of  the  portion 
A B K L is  to  the  pressure  at  AB  os  M E to  E F,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  weight  of  A K L B bears  to  (hat  of  A C 
DB  the  proportion  of  M E to  HE.  Hence  the  following 
theorem 
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Let  E F be  vertical,  E S horixontal,  and  FM,  FN,  &c., 
parallel  to  the  divisions  between  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch 
which  is  divided  at  its  highest  point : then,  no  friction  being 
■uppoaed,  there  can  be  no  eouiUbrium  unless  the  weights 
of  the  successive  voussoirs.  reckoned  from  the  highest  point, 
are  to  one  another  as  E M,  M N.  N P,  &c. 

It  U also  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  that  the  vertical 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G of  the  part  A C D B 
should  cut  the  paxallologram  1 2 34,  made  by  perMndi- 
culars  to  A B and  C U drawn 
from  their  extremities:  for  other- 
wise there  would  bo  no  point  in 
the  vertical  through  G (at  some 
part  of  which  the  weight  must 
t>o  supposed  to  act),  at  which  the 
directions  of  the  perpendicular 
pressures  could  mceC  and  no 
three  forces  can  maintain  equili- 
brium unless  their  directions  pa.ns 
through  one  point. 

The  application  of  analysis  to  the  preceding  conditions 
gives  the  common  theory  of  arches.  It  may  be  found  in 
most  elenientaiy  works  on  statics ; but  we  do  not  proceed 
further  here,  because,  as  will  presently  appear,  nothing  but 
a vciy*  considerable  departure  from  the  pnnciples  of  it  can 
endanger  the  construction  of  an  arch.  We  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  upon  this. 

An  arch  constructed  upon  the  preceding  principles  would, 
if  the  Slones  were  perfectly  smooth,  be  totally  overturned  by 
the  least  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  tlie  weight  of  any 
one  arch-stonc:  fur  each  arch-stone  is  only  just  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  pre>surcs  of  the  two  a<boiniog.  Such  an 
arch,  therefore,  would  not  serve  for  a bridge,  which  must 
bear  a considerable  addition  to  its  weight  at  different  times. 
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It  U to  the  friction  and  cemeota  that  the  power  of  flutiainin^ 
aihlitinnal  weights  is  due.  It  is  evident  that  before  the 
arch,  kept  in  equilibrium  as  above,  can  be  overturned,  tbc 
additicaid  pressure  must  be  such  as  to  overcome  the  frirtiem 
against  some  nnc  arch-stone  exerted  by  the  two  ailjoimng. 
And  the  advantage  is  the  greater,  siitce  tiie  additional 
pressure  itself  increases  the  friction  whidi  op|K»cs  U.  The 
cflect  of  friction  may  be  thus  represented.  First  ascertain 

the  extreme  angle 
at  which  a mass  of 
stone,  such  as  the 
arch  is  to  be  built 
of,  would  rest  upon 
an  inclinefl  plane 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial: that  is,  raise 
the  Htnno  A upon 
the  stone  plane  B C until  the  least  additional  elevation 
would  make  it  sUde  down.  Measure  the  angle  CBD. 

Now  suppose  F y R S T V 
to  be  part  of  an  amh  kept 
in  equilibrium  without  fric 
tion.  From  T on  both  sides 
make  the  angles  Q T X. 
QT\*  equal  to  CBD  above 
measure : then  the  cflect 
of  friction  is  tills,  that  in- 
stead  of  the  two  arch-stones 
meeting  in  T Q,  their  line 
of  junction  might  have  been 
anywhere  in  the  angle  YTX,  without  endangering  the 
mere  ci(uililirinm.  Or  if,  as  in  a precc'ding  figure,  FM  and 
F N are  parallel  to  the  lower  siiles  of  two  andi-stones.  and 

s V NX'  V M X Uie  angles  M KX.  M FV, 

V \ . 1 N F X^  N F Y^  bo  made 

equal  U)  the  angle  BCD 
above-mcftsureil.then.  in- 
stead of  its  l)cing  required 
that  the  propurtiiuis  of  the 
weights  ru^ting  on  thuM: 
sides  should  be  strictly 
that  of  EM  to  KN,  they  may  bo  in  the  proportions  of 
any  two  lines,  which,  being  set  oft'  from  E towards  S,  have 
the  end  of  the  first  between  X and  Y.  and  that  of  the  second 
l)Olween  X and  Y'.  Tlic  great  latitude  which  this  gives 
to  the  ronstiiction  (since  BCD  is,  for  some  materials,  as 
great  as  •I0‘>  renders  attention  to  the  system  of  equili- 
bration without  friction  almost  unnecessary,  so  that  any 
arch  which  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the  an-h 
kept  in  equilibrium  without  friction,  may  be  considered  as 
safe  from  all  fracture  which  arises  from  the  slipping  of  an 
arch-stone.  We  can  find  no  instance  mentioned  of  an  arch 
which  broke  in  this  manner. 

The  dilBculty  in  the  way  of  detenniaing  the  best  figtue 
of  an  arch,  lies  in  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  procure  is  actually  communicated.  The  materials 
supposed  in  mechanical  pnAiIerns  are  usually  perfectly  rigid  ; 
those  cf  nature  arc  comprcsMible : and  though  it  is  clear  that 
a very  slight  alteration  of  form  might  throw  the  pressure 
of  one  arch-stone  almost  entire  upon  a ver)  small  part  of  the 
adjoining,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the 
matorinls  even  to  guess  at  the  law  of  distribution.  Again, 
if  a part  of  an  arch  l>e  overliKuled,  but  prevented  from  falling 
by  the  friction  or  cement,  a new  force,  not  contemnlaUMl  in 
the  preceding  theory,  is  exerted  upon  the  remainder.  Dr. 
Robison,  as  far  as  wo  know,  was  the  first  who  brought 


which  we  give  in  his  own  words  (MecAamro/  PAi'AwepAy, 
vr4.  i.  p.  640) : ‘ It  bad  been  built  of  an  exceedingly  soft  nml 
friable  stone,  and  the  arch-stones  wore  too  short.  About  a 
fortnight  before  it  foil,  chips  were  observed  to  be  dropping 
off  from  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones,  about  ten  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  middle,'  that  is  at  H and  P,  * and  also  at  another 
place  on  one  side  the  arch  about  twenty  feet  from  its  middle.' 
that  is  at  1 and  6.  * The  masons  in  the  neighbourhood 
pnignosticaled  its  speedy  downfall,  and  aaid  it  would  sepa- 
rate in  those  places  where  the  chips  were  breaking  off.  At 
length  it  fell : but  it  first  split  in  the  middle,  and  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  at  each  side,'  that  is  at  D and  B.  'and 
also  at  the  very  springing  of  tbc  arch,*  that  is  at  A and  A 
' Immediately  before  the  fall,  a shivering  or  crackling  noise 
Wfis  heard,  and  a great  many  chips  dropped  down  from 
Uie  niiildle  liolwecn  the  two  places  from  whence  they  had 
dropjrfsl  a fortnight  Ijefore,'  that  is  from  a and  A.  • The 
Joints  opened  above  at  these  new  places  more  than  two  inches, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  the  joints  opened  below,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  after  this  the  whole  came  down.  Even 
this  movement  was  plainly  distinguishable  into  tw’o  parts. 
I'lie  crown  sunk  a little,  and  the  haunches  rose  Tciy  sensibly, 
and  in  this  stale  it  hung  for  about  half  a minute.  The 
arch-stones  of  the  crown  were  hanging  by  their  upper 
comers.  When  these  splintered  off,  the  whole  fell  down.’ 

The  preceding  methwl  of  fracture  also  took  place  in 
several  moiiol  arches  of  chalk,  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Roluson  explaint  the  phenomena  as  follows.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  pressure  from  the  crown  is  comraunicHtc<l  m 
a straight  line  along  as  many  voussoirs  as  one  stmiglit  line 
uill  pass  through.  Tliat  is,  he  considers  each  of  the  four 
parts  E L>.  D A.  A B,  B C.  as  one  separate  sione,  not  liable 
to  be  broken.  The  preliminarv'  chipping  from  I.  H.  F.  and 
G he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  whole  sup«‘rin- 
cumbent  pres>iure  being  there  sustainwl  at  the  comer  of  the 
arch-Stones.  When  the  arch  opened  underneath  A,  the 
whole  pressure  w.is  supporte<l  at  a and  A,  since  the  opening 
at  B and  D dcprivcil  the  arch  of  Iho  support  at  thi'se 
pninK  This  occftsioned  the  chipping  there  oWrved  just 
; before  the  fall.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  1<mhio 
: maimer  in  whieh  the  pr«*ceding  nreount  is  given  renders  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  no  Dr.  Robison  was  justified 
in  supposing  the  line  of  communication  of  ihc  pressuro 
to  be  straight.  His  hypothesis  might  equally  apply,  if 
A H D were  a convex  curve,  feuching  the  intrados  at  H. 
This  ex|x:riinent  should  lie  repeated,  with  more  attention  to 
minute  cinrumstunres  and  actual  mcosuremeiil. 

This  very  ingenious  and  probable  explanation,  which, 
supposing  the  slipping  of  individual  voussoirs  to  be  impos- 
sible, may  be  considered  as  almost  unobjectionable,  le«i  its 
author  to  recommend  that  the  arch  should  always  be  made 
so  flat  as  to  admit  the  same  straight  line  being  drawn  so 
as  to  pass  through  some  point  of  ever}’  voussoir  on  each  side 
of  the  key-stone.  That  such  an  arch  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  either  removing  the  pier,  or  crushing  the  mate- 
rial, is  evident  in  the  case  of  a triangular  arch,  i/ipf/ing 
Mug  imposn'Afe,  since  there  is  no  part  of  the  arch 


ferward  this  method  of  considering  the  subject.  He  was 
led  to  it  by  observing  an  arch  which  fell,  the  account  of 


which  exerts  any  effort  to  overturn  the  rest,  but  only  to 
crush  iu  Blackfriurs  bridge  has  arches  of  this  kind,  not 
indeed  triangular,  but  so  flat  Uiat  a straight  line  can  bo 
drawn  tlirough  all  the  voussoirs,  in  tlie  manner  recom- 
mendi*d  by  Dr.  Rol>isnn. 

On  this  subject  wc  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robison's  work 
above  ciltxl,  and  to  the  article  * Bridge  ’ in  the  Encyclttf>f^a 
Britannica.  For  live  method  of  building  an  arch,  see  Ckn- 
TKKiNO,  to  which  also  wc  must  defer  the  account  of  a 
method  of  constructing  arches  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
Brunei,  in  which  the  stones  are  so  joined  that  each  half 
of  the  arch  supports  itself  independently  of  the  other. 

ARCH.  Inc  origin  of  that  species  of  constmetion  called 
an  arch  is  still  unknown  ; it  cannot  bo  stated  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  either  in  what  country  or  at  what  epoch 
it  was  first  used.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when  they  produced 
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tiieir  noct  bMUtiful  In  the  Aflh,  fbartb,  and  third 

oenturwa  beibre  the  Christian  nni.  No  iitructure  answerin;* 
to  the  true  character  of  an  arch  has  been  funnel  in  an;  part 
of  those  works,  though  man;  occasions  occur  in  which  the 
application  of  tho  arch  would  have  been  of  great  senice, 
and  could  not  have  been  passed  over  bv  an  intelligent  and 
ingenious  proplc  like  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  principle.  The  want  of  the  arch  would  neces.sarily 
lead  them  to  contract  the  interc*o1umniation,  or  spaces  be*, 
tween  tho  columns,  and  to  tho  general  and  firquenl  adop> 
tioii  of  columns  as  the  only  mode  of  stipporting  a superstruc- 
ture. That  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
porhapa  even  at  a somewhat  later  epoch,  were  not  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  arranging  materials  upon  which  arching 
de|Hfnds,  might  perhaps  bo  oinsidered  sufflriont  cfidcnce 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Asia  and  Africa,  even  if  the  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  otiter  monuments  of  early  date  did  not  prove 
the  same  thing.  If  these  nations  had  known  lliis  admirable 
ex|>edient  they  would  doubtles.s  have  applied  it  in  many  in- 
stance? in  which  it  is  obvious  Unit  it  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use : and  if  it  had  been  used  in  Egypt,  it  i 
could  hardly  havo  remaine<l  unknown  to  those  nations ! 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Egyptians.  Wo 
know  that  both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had 
commwtrial  factories  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  roign  of  Amasis. 
(Herod,  ii.  178.)  [See  Amahjs.] 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  some,  that  there  are  brick- 
arches  at  TIicIk’s  in  Egypt,  which  belong  u»  a very  remote 
epoch,  and  (»nc  long  pnor  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  that 
country.  Minuloli  (/?mc  zum  Jui>iter  Ammon) 

has  gi\en  two  sjteeiraens  of  Egyptian  arches,  one  of  which 
is  a false  and  the  other  a true  arch.  The  first  specimen  is 
from  tho  remains  at  Abydos  in  Egypt  (p.  '2-15),  where  the 
roof  has  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  liut  is  formed  by  three 
horizontal  stones,  of  which  that  which  occupies  the  centre 
and  lies  over  the  other  two.  is  the  largest ; llic  three  sUmes 
are  cut  under  in  such  a way  as  to  fonn  a semicircle.  The 
true  sjM‘cimen.1  arc  at  Thebes,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  river 
(p.  2<(U),  near  and  behind  the  building  which  contains  the 
fragnicuU  of  the  enormous  statue.  They  ore  circular  archc?, 
and  fiirmed  of  four  courses  of  bncks  (sec  pi.  2!)>,  and  on  the 
walls  there  are  Egyptian  paintings  and  hieroglyphics.  (See 
also  Be’zoni's  Phie$,  No.  44,  and  his  remarks  on  the  brk-k 
arches  of  Thebes.)  Should  these  bo  admitted  to  bo  old 
Egyptian  arches,  it  scorns  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  arch 
should  not  have  come  into  mure  general  and  carl?  use. 
Tlie  stone  arches  in  the  Nubian  pyramids  can  hardly  be 
adiiuced  in  proof  of  the  origin  of  tlie  arch,  as  these  edifices 
are  probably  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  (Sec  Cailliaud’s 
Plates,  No.  43.)  Etruria  loems,  from  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  obtained,  to  have  been  the  birlh-plai'C  of  the  arch, 
and  to  the  Etrurians,  with  great  pndiability,  may  be  afisigneil 
the  honour  of  the  invention,  ami  certainly  that  of  its  eariic.st 
applications,  as  far  as  our  positive  and  undi<pute<l  infurma- 
tion  goes.  Tlie  great  sewer  of  Rome,  commonly  ealknl  tho 
Cloaca  Maxima,  is  an  arched  consinictiun,  which  can 
hardly  bo  referred  to  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  city 
w'ith  so  much  probability  as  to  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
unifonn  tradition,  namely,  the  ageofUieTarquins.  Rut  though 
wc  may  readily  admit  this  early  date,  we  cannot  »ay  who 
were  tho  architects,  whether  they  were  Roman  or  Etrurian. 

The  application  of  the  arched  stmeture  is  one  of  tho  mf»st 
useful  raechaiilcal  contrivances  ever  discovcrtnl  by  nmtj. 
By  moans  of  it  small  nias.scsuf  burnt  clay,  and  conveniently 
sized  pieces  of  si»ff  and  friable  satidstone,  nro  mode  more 
exlen.?ivcly  useful  for  the  economic  pur|vses  of  building, 
than  tho  roost  costly  and  promising  materials  were  in  the 
bunds  of  tho  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  By  means  of  It  cellars 
are  vaulteil ; subways,  or  sewers,  are  made  tu  pass  under  heavy 
structures  and  along  streets  with  certainty  and  safety;  and 
secure  and  permanent  roadways  fir  every  purpose  of  com- 
munication are  formoil  across  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  rivers. 

Extensively  as  they  made  u>o  of  the  arch,  the  R<inmns 
did  not  deviate  much  from  the  semi-circular  Ibmi.  Arche# 
of  smaller  segments  wore  certainly  used  by  them,  os  well 
as  elliptical  arches,  but  in  these  cases  they  were  fortified 
with  enurnious  ahutments,  which  proves  that  the  architects, 
who  probably  in  nearly  all  cases  were  Grecka,  know  very 
well  tho  weak  points  of  such  a constraction.  It  was 
scn-Lsl  for  the  architects  of  tho  middle  ages,  or  rather 
those  of  the  twelfth,  thirti'cnth,  and  fourteenth  ccniurios, 
to  show  what  could  bo  done  by  varying  tho  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  arch. 


Tho  pointed  arch,  upon  its  invention  or  first  introduction 
into  Euro]w,  seems  to  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
architects  in  varying  its  form  and  application.  Tins  wo 
observe  in  the  numerous  ecclesia.sticul  structures  in  this 
country,  in  our  beautiful  pointed  styles,  and  most  particularly 
in  some  of  the  greater  churches  and  rathodmls. 

The  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  has  been  almost  as  much 
disnuted  as  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  itself. 
It  became  general  in  most  parts  of  Ruropo  at  nearly  the 
same  lime,  and  about  the  period  of  the  return  of  the 
warrior-priests  and  pilgrim-soldiers  of  the  first  crusade. 
This,  and  other  eircum-stances  which  might  be  a<ldured, 
added  to  the  tolerably  well  ascertained  fai  t of  the  jKiintcd 
arch  being  used  in  A-ila  Itefore  that  period,  and  that  an 
arch  of  the  pointed  form  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown 
to  have  been  used  at  all  in  the  northern  and  wostem 
parts  of  Europe  anterior  to  it,  give,  in  tho  opinion  of 
some  peonle,  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  notion  was  brought  friira  the  east  by 
the  crusailers.  Itt  origin  may  be  (his:— Before  arching 
was  understood,  or  its  principle  known,  the  use  of  long 
lintel  stones  was  sometimes  avoided,  and,  indeed,  a trilling 
degree  of  strength  was  gaineil,  by  jutting  stones  over  from 
each  side  of  an  opening  in  three  nr  nmr  courses  until 

— 1 1 , r — ~r—  they  nearly  met  in  tho  middle 

then  a stone  of  common  sizo 
and  ordinary  Icnpili  only  was 
required  m close  m at  the  top, 
instead  of  a long  and  largo  one 
to  sene  as  a lintel.  The  pro- 
jecting lower  angles  of  the 
stones,  «hich  corbelled  or  bat- 
tened over,  were  disagreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  might  also  in- 
convenient ; and  therefore  tltcy  would  be  generally  cut 
off,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  leaving  the  head  in 
tlie  form  of  a pointe<l  arch.  Such  an  explanation  is,  how- 
ever. far  from  satisrartorv ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Rickman  (An  attempt  to  dis 
rriminate  the  Sty/e»  of  Rnslish  Architecture,  by  Thomas 
Rickman)  contains  a more  nrohable  solution  of  the  ditlicultr, 
at  least  as  far  an  concerns  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  m 
early  English  buildings. 

“ Ijitersecting  arches  were  most  likely  an  early,  and  cer- 
tainly a very  widely-spread  mode  of  embellishing  Norman 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  were  constructed  in  places  and 
with  stones  requiring  centres  to  turn  tliem  on,  and  the  con- 
struction of  these  centres  must  have  been  by  something 
equivalent  to  compasses.  Tims,  even  supposuig  (which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case)  that  the  arehes  were  constructed 
without  a previous  delineation,  the  centres  would  have  loti 
to  the  construction  of  (ho  pointed  arch  ; and  when  once 
fonnetl,  its  superior  lightness  and  applicability  would  be 
easily  obferved.  To  this  remark  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
orchi's  necessarily  arising  in  some  parts  from  Norman 
groining,  would  be  point^.  A careful  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  Norman  buildings  will  also  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  that  tho  style  was  constantly  assuming  a lighter 
character,  and  that  tnc  gradation  is  so  gentle  into  early 
English,  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  buildings  to  class  them, 
so  much  havo  they  of  both  styles  : the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  advance ; and  this  seems  to  l>e  a convincing  proof  that 
Uic  styles  were  the  product  of  the  gradual  ojicratjon  of  a 
general  improvement  guided  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  not 
a foreign  iniportatinn.” 

We  propose  to  treat  of  tho  various  forms  and  decorations 
of  tho  arch  under  the  several  divisions  indicated  in  the 
article  ARCHiTBcrrnK. 

ARCH,  TRIUMPHAL,  a structure  which  tho  Romans 
used  to  eroet  across  thetr  roads,  or  bridges,  or  at  the  en- 
trnneo  of  their  cities,  in  honour  of  victorious  generals  or 
emperors.  They  were  of  two  kinds ; temp<irary  arches  made 
of  wood,  on  the  occasion  of  a triumph,  when  the  procression 
pas.sod  under  tho  arch,  and  the  conqueror  h.'id  the  triumphal 
crown  placed  on  his  head.  These  arches  were  removed  after 
the  roremony.  Tho  others  were  permanent  structures,  built 
first  of  brick,  afterwards  of  hewn  stone,  and  lastly  imulo  of, 
or  at  least  cased  With,  marble.  Their  general  Rirm  is 
that  of  a parallelopipedun,  which  has  an  opening  in  tho 
longer  side,  and  sometimes  a smaller  opening  on  each  sulo 
of  the  large  one.  These  openings  sre  nrclied  over  with 
senii'  ireulnr  arched,  and  the  fronts  ato  decorated  with  co- 
lumns and  their  abcessoriea  on  loBy  pcdcstab : tho  whole 
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M surmounted  by  a bea>7  attic,  on  tbe  faeoa  of  which 
inscriptions  were  generally  placed. 

Triumphal  arches  were  erected  under  the  Republic.  An 
arch  of  r.  Cor.  Scipio  Africonus  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  is  men- 
tioned os  ha%*ing  Wn  built  on  tbe  Clivus  Capitolinus. 
(See  also  Liv.  xxxiii.  87,  on  the  arches  of  L.  Stcrtiniui.) 
The  Fabian  arch  it  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro  Pkuuo) 
under  the  name  of  * Fabianus  fornix:’  it  stood  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  s^t  olterwards  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Fabius,  surnamed  Allobrogus  from  his  victory  over  the 
Allobroges.  This  arch  is  also  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who 
calls  it  * Fabianus  arcus.*  The  term  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
fur  a triumphal  arch  is  d^<c  Tpowai6fof>oc-  The  arches  of 
Stertinius  and  Scipio  were  ornamented  with  gilded  statues ; 
and  that  of  Scipio  with  two  horses  also.  Whetlier  they 
precisely  resembled  the  later  arches  as  to  their  columns, 
rilievoB,  and  other  accessory  parts,  we  cannot  say.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  medals,  these  early  triumphal  arches 
consisted  of  a single  arch  with  a column  on  each  side,  with- 
out a stylobate ; the  arch  was  surmounted  by  a simple  border 
as  a kind  of  architrave. 

Under  the  emperors  these  monuments  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  overcharged  with  ornaments.  Dnisus,  the  step- 
son of  Augustus,  is  meutioned  as  the  first  who  had  one  rais^ 
to  him  after  death,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  woman  to  whom  a similar  honour  was  decreed.  Augus- 
tus himself  had  several  triumphal  arches  erected  to  him,  of 
which  the  one  at  Rimini,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, still  remains,  and  serves  as  a gate  to  tbe  town  on 
the  Blue  towards  Rome.  Another  arch,  also  erected  to 
Augustus,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Rimini,  exists 
at  Susa,  at  the  commenccroont  of  the  road  which  leads  over 
Mont  Gundvre  into  France.  Of  the  triumphal  arches  remain- 


ing at  Rome,  that  of  Titus  is  the  oldest.  It  was  erected  to 
him  alter  hU  death  by  the  senate  in  memory  of  his  conquest 
ofJmUea.  This  arch  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  brought  as  spoils 
to  Rome.  But  arches  were  not  erected  solely  to  coni  me- 
ro orate  victories  and  conquests : they  were  oIm  raued  in 
honour  of  emperors  for  benefits  conferred  on  their  country 
on  some  particular  occasions : such  is  the  fine  arch  of  Trajan 
on  tbe  old  mole  of  Ancona.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  chaste 
in  its  stylo ; the  inscription  states  that  it  was  raised  * by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  Trajan,  Emperor  and  Ctosar, 
soD  ofl^erva,  tno  conqueror  of  the  Gormans  and  Dacians, 
hig'h  pontiff,  &C.,  a most  provident  prince,  for  having  at  his 
own  expense  constructed  tbe  mole,  and  thus  rendered  the 
access  to  Italy  on  this  aide  safer  to  navigators.' 

Ceniral  Inihription  on  Trajan  m Arch, 

Intp.  Caesari.  Divi.  Nerv'ae.  F.  Nervae. 

Trajano.  Optimo.  Aug.  Germanic. 

Daciro.  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  Pot.  XVnfl.  Imp.  IX. 

Cos.  IV.  P.  P.  Providentissimo.  Principi. 

Senatus.  P.  Q.  R.  Quod.  Accessum. 

Iialiae.  Hoc.  Etiam.  Addilo.  Ex.  Perunia.  Sua. 

PcHTtu.  Tutiorem.  Navigantibus.  Reddiderit 
On  the  Right,  On  the  Lejl. 


-■  Divae 

PlotinsD  Marcia  nae 

Aug.  Aug. 

Conjugi.  Aug.  Sorori.  Aug. 

Bronze  statues  of  Trajan,  of  his  wife  Plotina,  and  his 
sister  Marciona,  were  placed  on  (he  summit  of  tbe  arch,  but 
they  have  been  destroyed.  Another  fine  arch  in  memory  uf 


[Areb  of  ContUntiac.' 


Trajan  exists  at  Benevento ; it  is  ornamented  with  fine  ri- 
lievos,  and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  All  these  are  single 
arches ; but  others  have  two  smaller  archways,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  great  central  one.  These  are  consequently  ob- 
long in  (heir  sham,  and  have  a heavier  appearance  than 
the  single  arch.  Two  of  these  triple  arches  still  exist  at 


Romo,  that  of  Septimiui  Sevems,  and  that  called  the  arch 
of  Constantine,  which  we  have  nliosen  for  our  illustration. 
The  view  here  given  it  from  an  original  drawing.  The 
arch  of  Constantine  is  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  near  the  Colosseum.  It  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  tbe  triumphal  arches  at  Rome:  that  of  Titus  has 
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ooly  a central  archway,  and  that  of  Septimiu«  Sevenis  is 
more  dil^idated,  and  more  encumbere<l  by  accumulations 
of  soil.  The  st>le  of  Constantine's  arch  is  also,  for  the  most 
part,  superior  to  that  of  the  ago  in  which  it  was  executed, 
as  it  consists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  materiaU  of  a similar 
monument  which  had  been  erected  to  Trajan.  But  at  tlie 
same  time,  owing  to  its  being  chiefly  built  of  old  materials, 
and  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the  architect  and  sculptor, 
it  presents  some  striking  discrepancies  of  ports,  and  some 
specimens  of  bad  taste.  The  captive  Parthians,  and  other 
sculptures,  which  were  historically  appropriate  on  the  arch 
of  Trajan,  are  here  employed  to  decorate  that  of  Constan- 
tino. Our  view  indicates  an  excavation,  bounded  by  a wall 
of  an  olhptical  form,  wliliin  which  the  monument  stands. 
Accumulations  of  soil  had  raised  the  level  of  the  ground 
nearly  up  to  the  bases  of  the  columns;  the  excavation  was 
made  for  the  pur|Mso  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and 
the  wall  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  monument. 

The  number  of  marble  arches,  in  honour  of  emperors 
and  other  personages,  existing  in  antient  Romo  alone,  is 
stated  to  have  been  at  one  time  thirty-six : only  five  or 
six  are  now  remaining.  Other  arches  aro  found  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Aquino,  Aosta,  Pola  in  Istria,  &c. ; seve- 
ral in  the  south  of  France,  of  which  those  of  Nismes  and 
Orange  are  the  best  presened ; several  in  Macedonia,  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  all  however  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  peritnl ; several  in  Syria,  and  in  Barbary, 
particularly  one  at  Tripoli;  and  another  at  Constantins,  de- 
scribed by  Shaw.  In  modem  times,  triumphal  arches  have 
been  rais^  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  ones.  Those  of  the 
^te  St.  Denis  and  the  gate  St.  Martin  at  Paris  were  raised 
in  honour  of  l^uis  XIV.  Bonaparte  also  had  one  con- 
structed on  the  Place  du  Carousel ; it  is  a triple  arch,  and 
has  all  the  heaviness  of  that  particular  speeies  of  structure. 
Another,  and  a much  finer  one.  was  begun  by  his  order  at 
Milan,  on  the  opening  of  the  famous  road  across  the  Sim- 
plon. It  was  interrupted  by  the  m’erthrow  of  the  French 
empire,  but  has  since  been  continued  by  order  of  the 
Austrian  government,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arch  of 
Peace.  It  is  now  nearly  finished.  In  London,  two  struc- 
tures of  the  same  kind  hare  been  raised  of  late  years,  a 
•ingle  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  a triple  one  in  front 
of  Uie  Pimlico  palace.  On  Roman  triumphal  arches  the 
reader  may  consult  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Roma> 
norum,  art.  Arcus. 

The  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  is  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  twenty -seven  m depth  or  thickness;  the  gateway  is 
thirty-one  feet,  being  the  widest  opening  among  ail  the 
antient  arches  in  Italy.  The  front  is  decorated  with  two 
Corimhian  columns  thirty-two  feet  high.  It  is  made  of 
Istrian  marble. 

The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is  lixty-onc  feet  high, 
■cventy-one  feet  long,  and  twentv-two  feet  deep.  The  cen- 
tral archway  is  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  twcntv-two  feet 
wide.  The  side  arches  aro  twenty-two  feet  high  and  ten 
wide. 

The  arch  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  supposed,  but 
ujpon  no  certain  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Caius  Marius,  is  seventy  feet  high  and  sixty-six  long. 
It  is  a triple  arch. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  properly  ARKHANGELSKOK, 
the  land  of  the  archangel.'  was  one  of  the  three  roots  from 
which  the  gigantic  empire  of  all  the  Russias  has  sprung. 

* Great  is  our  laud,  and  rich  in  fruits ; but  there  reigns  no  or- 
der in  it.  Come.  then,  be  princes  unto  us,  and  hold  dominion 
over  us.'  At  this  summons  fVom  the  Slavonians  of  Nowgorud, 
Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truwor,  three  brothers,  chieftains  of  note 
among  the  warlike  Warages,  or  Waragic-Russians,  with 
whom  both  Normans  and  Anglo  Saxons  claim  kinship,  de- 
scended from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  their  adopted  country  among  them.  Rurik  selected 
Nowgorod  for  his  residence ; Truwor  established  himself  at 
Isborsk ; and  Sineus,  receiving  the  northernmost  lands  for 
his  share,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Biclo-O  sero,  or ' the  White 
Lake.'  The  two  younger  brothers  having  died  within  two  years 
alter  their  arrival,  Rurik,  the  survivor,  in  66<i became  sole 
ruler  over  the  three  states,  and  the  founder  of  a new  empire, 
which  is  known  among  northern  writers  by  the  name  of  the 

* Holmgard  Empire.'  Archangel  is  no  less  celekrateil,  in  the 
description  given  by  Alfred  the  Great  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  as  the  scat  of  llie  extensive  empire  of  Biarmia 
(or  Permia),  which  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and 
spread  across  the  countriee  which  range  between  that  stream 


and  the  sources  of  the  Volga.  Trsditiem  reports,  that  evea 
in  those  carlv  times  navigators  were  sceustomed  to  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  Norway  in  quest  of  the  produce  of  Biarmia. 

The  province  of  Archangel  is  now  one  of  the  nineteen 
provinces,  or  governments,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
the  Russian  dominions  called  'Great  Russia;'  and  is  not 
only  the  most  northern  but  the  most  extensive  province  of 
Russia  in  Europe.  It  comprehends  part  of  antient  Biarmia, 
Russian  Lapland,  the  range  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Nowaia- 
Zcmlya,  or  Nova-Zembla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean. 
Its  most  eastern  limit  is  about  6G°  E.  long.,  and  its  most 
western  2^°  54';  its  southernmost  point  is  in  fil*^  10'  N. 
lat.,  and  its  most  nortliem  limit  extends  to  lat.  76^,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Nova  Zerobla.  The  superficial  extent  of  this 

Erovince  is  variously  estimated;  bv  some  writers  at  two 
undred,  by  others  at  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  by 
more  than  one  even  at  three  hundred  and  fii\y  thousand 
squoro  miles.  Including  the  27.000  miles  contained  in 
the  recent  addition  of  the  circle  of  Kem,  we  conceive  that 
its  superficial  extent  may  be  safely  set  down  at  upwards 
of  300.000  square  miles.  In  this  respect,  thereiorc.  it 
exceeds  the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  But  its  population  dues  not  exceed  ‘ibU.OOO 
souls  at  the  utmost,  or  about  one  to  a square  mile.  Its  con- 
tinental limits  are  the  government  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north- 
east and  oast,  Wologdaon  the  south  and  south-east,  Olonetz 
on  the  south-west,  and  Finland  on  the  north-west;  iU 
northern  shores  aro  washed  by  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  the  great 
gulf  of  the  White  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  mam 
land  in  this  province  is  situated  within  the  Frigid  Zone,  and 

S resents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  Uie  eye  can 
well  upon  : this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  east, 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss 
and  crusted  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  better 
known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Tundri.' 
It  stretches  150  miles  into  the  country  from  the  seacoast; 
and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a little  sorrel,  and  an  occasional 
handful  ot  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegelatiun.  South 
of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ; the  woslemmoat  port  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  produces  here  and  there  a few  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  sorts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  province,  which  lies  most  to  the 
south,  affords  but  a scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the 
husbandman  ; though  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  northern 
regions,  vegetation  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  grass  and  ex- 
tensive forests  show  themselves.  The  province  is  in  general 
a continuous  flat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
west,  between  the  frontiers  of  Finland  and  the  river  Mezen  : 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandi- 
navian range  of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kem  and 
Lapland ; it  is  in  this  direction  that  they  terminato  in  the 
promontories  of  Orlow  on  the  White  Sea,  and  Swiltoi  Nose 
or  * Holy  Point’  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
ruvince  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  westerly 
ranch  of  which  ends  at  Cape  Kanin;  these  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  low  chain  of  hills  whkh  crosses  the  steppe  of 
Tundri,  and  rising  at  a distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Petsbora,  takes  a north-easterly  course,  and 
joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  the  latter  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  ArchanMl  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  ‘ me  desert  Ural.’ 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or ' the  double 
river.'  In  its  upper  course  from  l<ake  Kubinskoi,  it  bears 
the  name  of  ' Sukhona,'  which  it  retains  north-eastwards  as 
fiur  as  Ustyug-Weliki ; there  it  receives  the  name  of  tlie 
'Jug,'  or  Tapper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Dwina. 
It  alwunds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  300  miles  and 
upwanls  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Wologda ; it 
wWns  to  a breadth  of  ncarlv  five  miles  at  the  town  of 
Archangel,  whence  it  flows  bv  three  channels  into  the 
White  Sea.  [See  Dwi:<a.}  The  Sukhona  communicates 
with  the  Neva  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Kubinskoi  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  Tho  Onega,  whose  whole 
length  is  nearly  400  miles,  is  likewise  a navigable  stream  of 
some  consequence  ; it  enters  the  province  fVom  the  adjoining 
goveniment  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  into  a bay  of  tho  Whito 
Sea  studded  with  islands.  The  same  sea.  west  of  Archangel 
bay,  also  receives  the  Paooi,  the  longest  river  ia  Lapland ; and 
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the  Mozen.  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  marshes 
of  the  stoppe  of  Potshora,  and  tJows  in  a north-westerly 
direction  for  nearly  5U0  miles.  The  PcUhora  rises  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  ranges  over  a distance  of  full  700  miles 
of  dreary  waste,  and,  beforo  it  crosses  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Wolugda  and  Archangel,  receives 
the  Usa  and  Elran,  and  then  enters  the  sea,  l>elwccn 
Capes  Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  where  its  surface  is  spotted 
witn  islands : it  is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the 
Ural  mountains,  but  U locked  up  by  icc  for  nine  months  in 
the  year : its  drear}'  hanks  are  rarely  the  resort  even  of  the 
hanfy  Samoiede. 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separalod 
by  sterile  rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers ; the  most 
ennsideruhie  lie  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  and  west  of  the  White  5vea.  Amongst  these 
ave  the  Imandra.  Kowda,  Toposero,  Angosero,  and  upper 
and  lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern 
distrirlH,  partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  often  opjirvHsive ; and 
the  transition  from  heat  toe  old,  on  a change  of  wind,  is 
frequently  so  instantaneous,  that  a man  who  has  been 
working  in  bis  shirt  is  forcwl  to  have  immediate  recourse 
U)  his  fur-rluak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  inteu.scly 
severe  in  proportion  a.s  wo  advance  eastward.  K\ci7  river 
between  the  Mezen  and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end 
of  Sepleinlier  or  beginning  of  October;  the  Dwiua,  on 
the  otiiur  hand,  does  not  usually  close  until  a month  later, 
and  U again  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the  first 
week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora 
and  Siberia,  the  Samoiedc  himself  Yicld.H  to  the  inclement 
cold:  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is 
free  from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  arc  thus  reduced  to  an  inten  al  of  three  months. 

The  northern  di>tncls  of  Archangel  are  wholly  unculti- 
vable,  and  its  soil,  even  in  the  south,  docs  not  yield  grain 
enough  even  for  the  support  of  its  scanty  population.  The 
bread  in  u<e  is  a compound  of  meal,  moas,  scrapings  of  the 
bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ; yet  this  food,  coarse  as  it 
is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be  con- 
tent with  dried  Qsh.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and 
flax,  and  a few  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  in  some  parts,  on 
each  side  of  tlic  Dwiua  more  espocially,  there  is  posture 
ground  of  good  quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a still  un- 
exhausted mine  of  wcallb  in  its  forests,  wh>?h  give  profit- 
able employ  to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  boatman,  mariner, 
shipwrignt,  merchant,  and  even  the  more  humbl^leancr 
of  the  terries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  Tiie  pre- 
dominant species  of  timber  are  fir*,  pines,  Inrclies,  alders, 
and  larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  loBy  growth. 
These  forests  are  the  resort  of  a variety  of  wild  animals, 
which  the  natives  turn  to  good  account.  In  the  Tundri 
and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf,  rein-deer,  squirrel,  ermine, 
hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common  species  and  (he 
beautiful  polar-fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water-hen. 
and  eider-fowl.  To  these  may  bo  i^dcd  an  abundance  of 
marine  animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  bunting  parties  resort 
to  Nova  Zembla  in  particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with 
the  wood  thev  have  brought  with  them,  and  pass  the  winter, 
employing  tliemselvcs  in  catching  teals,  sea-cows,  and 
morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fox,  or  rein-deer.  The 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels, 
salmon,  perches,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  com- 
panion of  the  I^tplaiider  and  Samoiede  is  the  rein-deer ; 
their  stock  of  this  invaluable  animal  forms  the  criterion  of 
wealth  ; hence  the  indivnlual  who  has  two  thousand  is  ac- 
counted rich,  hut  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster  more 
than  thirty  or  forty.  Airhangcl  is  but  slenderly  supplied 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  dimi- 
nutive size : the  districts  of  Kulroogory  and  Shenkursk, 
however,  which  are  rich  in  pastures,  have  formed  on 
fxceptum  ever  since  the  time  of  I’etcr  the  Great,  when 
a handiwino  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degene- 
nited,  were  imported  from  Holland  by  that  monarch  : 
the  calves  of  this  species  are  kept  warm,  and  fed  on  milk 
f'jr  nine  months ; at  this  age  they  weigh  sometimes  ns 
much  as  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  are  so  white  and 
delicate  in  llcnh,  that  they  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  fetch  uncommonly  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine, 
nor  goats  are  bred  in  any  considerable  numbers ; what 
little  mutton  u eaten  is  of  indifferent  quality)  and  the  fleece 


is  fitted  only  for  making  the  coarse  cloth  termed  wadmal. 
The  country  is  also  so  well-stocked  with  game,  that  scarcely 
any  poultry  tevondtbe  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With  regard 
to  minerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province  * it  is 
obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Totma,  and  from  tho  waters  of  the  Kouda  and  Le- 
senga  by  the  process  of  boiling.  Bog-irun  is  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  and  between  7t)0  and  800  tons  of  it  are 
ei^rted  annually. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  ofthe  people  ii 
principally  confined  to  ship-buildiog,  the  preparation  of  pitch 
and  tar.  and  the  weaving  uriinen,  which  latter  occupation  fills 
up  the  leisure  hours  oftliu  peasant's  wife  in  the  circles  of  Kol- 
mogory  and  Archangel,  and  constitutes  a lucrative  branch  of 
their  commerce  with  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other 
Russian  marts.  In  some  years,  3000  tons  of  pitch  have  been 
boiled  down,  and  13,000  barrels  of  it  exported;  whilst  the 
ports  of  tho  White  Sea  have  despatched  tar  to  the  extent  of 
25,000/.  in  value  to  foreign  ports.  There  are  four  refineries  for 
sugar  in  the  province,  ana  seven  rope-manufactories,  but 
only  three  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  importance. 
From  400,000  to  500.000  deals  are  often  exported  from  the 
capital  in  a single  twelvemonth.  Tallow  also  is  shipped  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  White  Sea,  sometimes  to  tho 
extent  of  2500  tons  and  upwards  yearly;  but  the  bulk  of 
this  article  is  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  provinces. 
The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel  which  find 
their  way  outwards,  are  truin-oil,  hemp,  Uax,  mats,  canvas, 
skins,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Rus- 
sian extraction,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  souls;  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  about 
7U0U  Samoiciles,  6000  Syriacnese  (or  Siriani,  a Samoiede 
race,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  around  the  upper  banks 
of  the  Petshora),  and  1700  Laplanders,  besides  a few  Fins, 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  circles  of  Kem  and  Kola.  Tho 
tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a few  thou- 
sand pagans,  amongst  whom  the  forcible  conversion  directed 
by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1825  has,  we  trust,  been  us  success- 
ful in  respect  of  their  religious  convictions,  as  it  has  been  of 
their  numbers  ; fur  within  five  years  from  the  sending  out 
ofthe  missionaries  three  churches  were  built  for  the  use  of 
the  3500  heathens  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  embrace 
Christianitv.  Tlicse  converts  consist  almost  exclusively  of  tlio 
Samoiede  hordes  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Archangel  which  stretches  from  the  Mezen  to  Uie  frontiers  of 
Siberia,— a tract  of  country  than  which  Russia  in  Europe 
does  not  contain  a colder,  wilder,  or  more  inhos]iitiible  cli- 
mate. This  uncivilized  race  of  beings,  whoso  name  implies 
* eaters  of  ono  another,'  though  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  their  having  deserved  to  te  branded  as  cannibals,  ori- 
ginally migrated  from  Siberia;  but  they  arc  not  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  soil ; for  the  rums  of  whole  lines  of 
antient  dwellings,  which  are  found  on  the  hanks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  show  that  the  Samoiede  was  by  no  means  the 
first  occupant  of  this  country.  The  name  has  been  in  use 
among  the  Russians  ever  since  the  eleventh  century  ; but 
the  Samoiedc  himself  admits  no  other  than  that  of  Chas- 
sowa,  signifying,  in  his  own  language,  ' man.'  He  is  of 
middling  stature,  has  a broad.  Hut,  round  face,  hrownish- 
yellow  complexion,  small  black  eye.  black  hair  and  eye- 
brows, and  but  a slender  beard,— in  ever)'  respect  the 
counterpart  of  his  Asiatic  brethren,  who  are  far  more  nume- 
rous in  the  north  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  upwards  of 
60,000  of  them,  'llie  dialect  of  the  European  Samoiedc  is 
poor  and  imperfect,  and  spoken  by  no  stranger  but  a few 
Cossack  dealers  : tbe  use  of  written  characters  is  unknown 
among  them.  They  seldom  attain  to  a greater  age  than 
sixty  or  seventy,  lead  a wandering  life,  and.  with  (be  assist- 
ance of  their  rein-deer,  shift  their  encampment  as  incli- 
nation or  necessity  prompts  them.  They  hvo  by  breeding 
that  animal,  catching  fish,  and  following  the  chase  : which 
enables  them  to  discharge  their  annual  * Jas-^ilk.'  or  tribute 
of  furs  and  hides,  to  the  Russian  crown.  This  is  fixed  at 
three  foxes'  skins  for  every  Samoiedo  who  carries  bow  and 
quiver;  and  is  collected  by  the  oldest  among  them,  who 
must  make  their  appearance  at  Mezen  in  tlio  months  of 
December  or  January,  and  deliver  tho  yearly  quota  to 
the  Russian  authorities.  What  they  succeed  in  roUerting 
for  their  individual  benefit  is  sold  to  the  travelling  Kubsinn 
dealer,  or  carried  to  the  open  markets  in  ilie  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. Indeed  they  are  frequenUy  known  to  transport 
thotr  uerehandise  500  miles  fmd  upwards  for  a sale ; many 
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of  them  resorting  to  so  distant  a spot  as  Obsdorsk  in  tho 
month  of  February,  where  they  exchange  their  wares  for 
Rvissian  bread.  Erman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  they  will  at 
times  traeo  the  immense  distance  of  1500  miles,  which 
hcs  between  Archangel  and  Tumkhansk  on  tl.e  Jenisei, 
from  mere  fondness  for  shifting  their  quarters.  [For  further 
details,  see  the  article  Samoixobi.] 

Amhangcl  consists  of  eight  circles*  namely,  the  city 
and  depcndancies  of  Archangel,  Kbolmogory,  Shenkursk, 
Pinega,  Onega,  Kem,  and  Mezen.  Independently  of 
Art'hangcl  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name  contains  Nowa* 
Ihvinskuia-Kropost,  a fortress,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
tho  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwnna,  the  entrance  of 
which  it  defends ; close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a town  of 
ai>out  two  hundred  houses,  which  are  mostly  used  as  stores 
by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The  island  of  Soloweskoi, 
in  the  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  this  circle : 
it  is  tho  largest  of  a cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and,  besides  a monastery,  to  which  num*  ; 
bers  of  pilgrims  resort,  contains  a borough  town,  the  inba> 
bitants  of  which  prepare  a peculiarly  pure  description  of 
isinglass,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  that  Russia  ; 
profluces.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Kholmogory  bears  j 
tiie  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dwina,  I 
thirty*nve  miles  south  of  Archangel : it  has  a building'yaitl 
for  ships,  end  a school  for  navigation:  its  environs  alTord  I 
pusturiige  for  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  quarter  of 
tlic  world.  The  population  scarcely  exceeds  500  souls. 
Shenkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called,  and  lies 
on  the  WngB.  about  1 70  miles  S.E.  of  Archangel : it  is  said 
t»  have  Iwen  inhabited  by  tho  Tkhudes,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians  setllM  in  the 
country ; and  the  remains  of  a fort,  built  by  them,  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  an  adj.acent  eminence.  In  the  circle  of  Pinega  is 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of 
tlio  Pinegn,  which  Hows  into  the  Dwina.  Tho  chief  town  in 
the  circle  of  Onega  Iwars  the  some  appellation,  and  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that 
name  in  tho  IVhile  Sea.  It  lies  about  SO  miles  S.W.  of  Arch> 
angel,  and  possesses  a good  harbour,  is  engaged  io  ship* 
building,  ana  ox|>orts  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  that  name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  protinoe 
of  Olonetz.  and  has  latterly  been  incorporated  with  that  of 
Archangel,  is  a small  town  with  o harbour,  not  far  from  the 
afllux  of  tho  Kem  into  the  White  Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkoi- 
Ostrug,  U]o  principal  place  in  Russian  I.Apland,  in  32*^  30^ 
E.  long.  20'  N.  lat.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  next  to  Wardde,  a port  on  a promontory  in 
eastern  Finmark  in  Norway,  which  lies  in  31®  7' 30"  E. 
long.,  7U®  22'  36"  N.  lat.,  and  to  Hammerfest,  which  is  on 
nn  island  likewise  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  (7U®  38'  N. 
lat.,  21®  •lO'  E.  long.)  is  the  northernmost  town  in  Eu« 
rt>po ; it  is  situated  close  upon  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea, 
Wiwcen  two  rivers,  the  Tuloma  and  Kola,  and  possesses  a 
harliour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream.  Its  ir.* 
habitants,  in  number  about  1200,  are  employed  in  catching 
walruses,  cod,  andwhsles.and  trafficin  furs  and  hides.  There 
is  a copper-mine  in  its  vicinity,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  U tho  ]>ort  of  Ekat^r  nakaia.  Kola  is  about  630 
miles  north  of  bt.  Petersburg.  It  should  here  l>e  observed, 
that  the  Fiillcds  districts,  formerly  belonging  to  Norway, 
have  constituted  a portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  by  virtue  of 
tlie  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ever  since  tho  year  1826.  Part  of  the  river  Pssvig,  and  the 
Jacob's  Hive,  now  separato  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort 
of  the  native  traders.  The  capital  of  tho  circle  of  Mexen, 
as  well  as  the  chief  town  in  the  territory  of  the  European 
Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  circle,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mezen,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a harbour : it  is  inhabited  wholly  by 
Russians,  who  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  seale 
to  Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiow  and  NovB' 
Zembta,  and  bring  back  with  them  the  produce  of  Uteir 
toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  sueh  quantities  ts  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  traffic.  It  is  about  140  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
land  of  the  European  Samoiedes  are  Pust*Osersk,  the  ren* 
tral  point  of  their  dealings,  which  lies  on  a lake  of  the  same 
name  connected  with  the  PeUhora,  consists  of  about  fifty 
houses,  and  has  seventeen  vilkgos  dependent  upon  it : this 
place  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  fur-dealers  of  Wologda, 


I SU  Petersburg,  and  Moseow,  who  reach  it  in  October  and 
I November,  and  leave  it  shortly  before  Chrisimns.  Tho 
j natives  breed  rein*deer  in  such  large  numbers  that  many 
of  them  possess  herds  of  lOUO  cuoh.  Pust-O-tersk  is 
about  150  miles  tu  tho  N.E.  of  Mezen,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  PeUhora.  About  140  mites 
eastwards  of  Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Ziilma,  oh  the  right 
bank  of  the  Petshora;  it  contains  120  houses,  and  has 
four  villages  within  lU  district:  besides  rearing  rein-doer 
and  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  largely  with  tho 
Russian  traders  in  furs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  sixty  miles  fiirther  onwards  stands  Ishma  (or 
Ishemskqja'SlolwIks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ; it  con- 
sists of  sixty-four  bouses,  and  has  several  villages  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  near  this  spot ; 
the  nstives  bro^  considerable  numbers  of  rein-deer,  and 
carry  on  a thriving  trade  in  furs,  Ullow,  butter,  and  dried 
fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova- 
Zembla,  and  Tshorni,  which  are  the  chief  among  the  insular 
dependencies  of  tho  province  of  Archangel,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads. 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the 
name  of  Corod  Arkhangehkoi,  or  towti  of  the  convent  of 
' St.  Michaol'  the  archangel)  is  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
Archangel,  and  the  most  northern  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  lu  site  is  a low  fiat ; it  extends  almut 
two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  and  is  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burthen,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  ami  a bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  twelve  feet 
of  water,  about  five  miles  below  the  town.  Archangel  is 
the  oldest  port  in  the  Russian  dominions:  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  countrymen,  however,  no  circumstance  can  render 
it  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  British  enten)rise.  The  discovery  of  a pa.'isage  to 
the  coosU  of  the  White  Sea  has  been  truly  said  to  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  tho  history  of  commorco ; for  it  gave  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  tho  trade  of  tho  north.  Tliis  took 
place  in  1553,  wbon  Richard  Chancellor,  the  commander  of 
a vessel  which  was  despatched,  in  company  with  two  uthort, 
to  find  out  a norili-eastem  passage  to  China,  navigated 
the  White  Sea  and  sailed  up  tho  bight  of  St.  Nicholas, 
into  which  tho  Dwina  pours  its  waters.  From  this  point  he 
made  bis  way  to  the  court  of  Ivan  IL,  who,  being  thus 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  navigating  seas  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible  to  the  mariner,  gave  db^tions  shortly 
allerwards  for  building  the  pt^t  of  Archangel,  which  waa 
commenced  by  Nasbbdiokln,  the  woiwode  of  those  parts,  in 
the  year  1584,  upon  a spot  previously  selected  as  a home- 
stead by  the  members  of  a r^igious  establishment.  Russia 
at  this  time  possessed  no  ports  on  tho  Baltic;  and,  indeed, 
for  a long  period  subsequent,  no  other  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  It  is  now  bacorao  the  chief  mart 
of  iU  northern  trade,  as  it  was.  in  its  early  days,  the  centre 
of  all  traffic  between  Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The 
benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  it  had  been  fur  some  time 
confined  to  our  own  countrymen,  was  afterwards  shared  with 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghesc.  Archangel  is  mentioned  in 
the  travels  of  the  Holstein  embassadors  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  as  a considerable  port  in  1636  ; it  is  remarked,  that 
from  300  to  400  ships,  principally  English  and  Dutch,  wore 
somcliinei  seen  in  the  port.  (Olearius,  Voyage  dt  Mot- 
covie,  p.  150.)  The  prosp^ity  of  the  port  received  how- 
ever a shock  from  the  estaoUshment  of  St.  Petersburg,  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  till  the  Empress  Elizabeth  placed 
its  immunities  on  a level  with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
year  1762.  It  has  since  been  increasing  gradually  in  im- 
portance. During  tlte  hundred  years  which  preceded  1827, 
Uie  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
23,35O,0OOL.  or,  on  an  average,  233,500/.  a-year : whereas, 
in  1829,  they  were  to  tho  extent  of  562,000/.  In  that 
year,  too,  the  number  of  veasols  which  entered  was  412; 
being  an  excess  of  95  over  the  return  for  1825.  Its  trado 
hu  been  improved  of  late  years  by  the  opening  of  a com- 
muniration  by  canal  with  Moscow  and  Astrachan.  The 
bulk  of  its  shipments  still  consists,  however,  of  the  growth 
and  moDufketure  of  Siberia,  and  more  northerly  latitudes ; 
such  as  fish,  fish  oils,  tallow,  candles,  timber  wrought  and 
unwrought,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  iron,  linseed,  frin,  hides,  Icistles, 
caviar,  lu:.  When  the  navigation  of  Archangel  is  open, 
the  river,  from  Uie  roadstead  to  the  town,  is  covered  with 
veseeU  and  botii  of  all  aUee:  the  quays  and  sborea  are 
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pecmled  vitli  multitudes,  rtriousW  and  actively  employed ; 
and  tbe  threat  roud  from  Siberia  is  covered  with  travellers 
and  loaded  carts  and  waggons.  Archangel  does  not  contain 
above  2a00  houses,  and  its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  I5.00U: 
in  both  respects  it  stands  much  on  a par  with  Berw  ick- 
upon-Twcoa.  Mixed  with  the  native  bom  subjects  of  Russia 
are  a few  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Germans,  who  are, 
almost  without  exception,  merchants  or  mechanics.  In  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view,  Archangel  is  of  minor  import- 
ance : there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories 
of  canvas  and  cordage;  there  is  also  much  ship  and  boat 
building  going  on';  and  eleven  miles  below  the  town  lies 
tbe  government  yard,  with  throe  slips  for  building  ships 
of  war.  This  establishment  is  protected  by  the  lines  of 
Nowadwinka,  which  command  the  entrance  into  the  D«*ina, 
and  afford  security  to  the  property  of  the  Archangel  mer- 
chants, which  is  deposited  in  the  adjacent  storehouses. 
The  females  employ  therosolvcs  in  spinning  yam,  and 
making  a coarse  sort  of  linen,  both  of  which  are  in  much 
request  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  houses  arc  almost 
universally  constructed  of  wood,  tlm  external  covering 
being  laid  liorizontolly,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubly 
covered,  and  coloured  outside : moot  of  them  are  two  stories 
high  ; they  form  a comfortable  residence,  and,  when  inha- 
bited by  the  wealthier  class,  are  provided  with  every  spedet 
of  convenience,  and  indeed  luxury.  The  most  striking  of 
the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor  (caravansera,  or 
court  of  the  trading  guests),  an  extensive  mart  fur  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  a ditch.  The  churches 
are  cloven  in  number;  ten  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship ; but  most  of  them  ore  built  of 
wood,  and  the  Greek  churches  ^rgoously  decorated  within. 
The  marine  hospital  is  a building  of  some  extent,  and 
open  to  foreign  as  well  as  native  seamen.  But  its  great- 
est ornament  is  a number  of  open  spaces,  on  which  the 
merchants  and  dealers  erect  their  stalls : here  all  articles 
of  the  same  class  are  ranged  in  successive  rows,  and 
they  are  of  almost  endless  variety.  There  are  several 
schools  in  the  town,  at  the  bead  of  which  arc  a semi- 
nary for  ecclesiastics,  a gymnasium,  and  academies  for 
teaching  navigation  and  ongincoring.  Upon  the  whole. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-buUt  place ; the  two  main  streets  run  in 
a ligsag  direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  con- 
nected by  narro-r  lanes;  they  are  moderately  broad,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but,  instead  of  pavement,  are  floored 
with  timber  in  a rough  state.  Its  supplies  of  provisions  a>w 
brought  from  a distance,  as  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle;  this  is 
a consequence  of  its  pusitiem— close  upon  the  line  at  which 
the  growth  of  com  and  frait  ceases ; this  line  being,  near 
tbe  mouth  of  tho  Dwina,  under  the  G&th  degree  of  latitucle. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Archangel  in  the  yoar  1603, 
under  the  title  of  the  ' White  Sea  Company  it  despatches 
a fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery  expeditions  to  the 
coaiit.s  of  Nuva  Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitzbergon.  at 
the  la>it  of  which  the  crews  frequently  winter.  Here 
they  <'.'>ntnvu  to  maintain  themselves  without  much  difficuhy 
bi  tlie  rhase,  but  they  depend,  both  for  their  rude  wintry* 
(IwcUings  and  their  fuel,  on  the  timber  thrown  up  by  the 
oi-'can.  Archangel  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the 
residenoa  IwtU  uf  a civil  and  militai^  governor.  The  neigh- 
bouring island  uf  Sulombalsk,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Kushenida,  contains  an  admiralty  and  marine-barracks. 
Archangel  lies  in  r>4^  32'  N.  lot.,  and  40°  33'  £.  long.,  tv 
abont  400  N.K.  of  St,  Petersburg. 

ARCH.^O'LOGV.  literally  ‘ the  study  of  antiquity  or 
antient  things,  from  dp^atoc,  antient,  and  Xdyce,  a ditcoune. 
Though  the  term  is  often  used.  Us  meaning  in  this  country 
has  nut  alanys  been  very  exactly  fixed;  but  there  is  no- 
thing projfcriy  belonging  to  it  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heniU  of  Antiqi  ity  and  Antiquitiis.  In  general, 
tbe  term  arch»olog)'  is  confined  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally 
the  study  of  all  that  concerns  the  early  hiito^  of  any  nation 
or  country.  Tho  divisions  of  the  subject  are  consequently 
Terr  numerous,  and  the  chief  works  on  each  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads,  such  as  Egypt,  Grxscs, 
Mrdals,  Sculpturr.  &c. 

Tho  groat  extension  which  the  study  of  archsology  has 
received  of  late  years,  and  is  still  receiving,  seems  to  require 
now  more  than  ever  the  united  exertions  of  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Arcbooological 


Institute  of  Rome,  founded  in  1829,  seems  likely  to  be  of 
great  utility.  (See  ThaUaehm  dea  Arrhadoguchm  In- 
atituta  in  Horn.  Von  der  Eduard  Gerhard,  1832.) 

ARCHBISHOP.  For  what  belongs  to  the  ^iscopal 
character  and  office  generally,  we  refer  to  the  word  riisitop : 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  what  belongs 
more  peculiarly  to  tlie  archbishop.  For  though,  in  this 
county,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  archbishop 
has  his  own  diocese  in  which  ho  exercises  oi^inary  episcopal 
functions  like  any  other  bishop  in  his  diocese,  yet  be  has  a 
distinct  character,  having  an  admitted  superiority  and  a cer- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  in  his  province,  who  are 
sometimes  called  his  suffragans,  together  with  some  peculiar 
privileges,  lliis  superiority  is  indicated  in  the  name.  The 
word  or  syllable  arch  is  tho  Greek  clement  npx*  (*hich 
occurs  in  4/>x4c.  &c.,)and  denotes  precedence  or 

authority.  It  is  us^  extensively  throughout  ecclesiastical 
nomenclature,  as  may  be  seen  in  1^  Cange's  G/ozMry.whcre 
there  arc  tho  names  of  many  ecclesiastical  officers  into 
whose  dosignations  this  word  enters,  who  were  either  never 
introduced  into  the  English  church,  or  have  long  ceased  to 
exist.  Exalted  officers  of  state  have  sometimes  designa- 
tions into  which  this  word  enters,  os  archduke.  Why  this 
word  was  used  peculiarly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  rather  than 
any  other  term  denoting  superiority,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  term  chief-priest, 

occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Patri- 
arch is  a less  obvious  compound  of  the  some  class,  denoting 
tbe  chief-father ; and  is  usm  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature 
to  denote  a bishop  who  has  authority  not  only  over  other 
hishopa,  but  over  the  whole  collected  bishops  of  divers  king- 
doms or  states;  it  is  analogous  in  signification  to  tho  worn 
^ope  (papa),  a bishop  to  whom  this  extended  superintendence 
IS  attributed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  precise  functions  of  tbe  cpiscopus 
(IwierMToc,  bishop),  the  term  itself  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  Phil.  i.  1, 1 Tim.  iii.  2,  and  elsewhere ; but  the  word 
dpx*<wi<rKowoc>  or  archbishop,  is  not  found  till  about  or  after 
the  fourth  century.  Cyrillus  Arcluepiscopus  Hicro&olymita- 
norum,  and  CelestinQs  Archiepiscopus  Romanorum,  occur 
under  these  designations  in  tbe  proceedings  of  tho  council 
held  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  4 3 1 . Other  terms  by  which  an  arch- 
bishop is  sometimes  designated  are  primaU  and  metTopUitem. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  from  the  Latin  word  primus, 
* the  first,'  and  denotes  simple  precedency,  tbe  first  among 
the  bishops.  The  latter  is  a (jreek  term,  which  rendered 
literally  into  English  would  be  the  man  qf  the  mother  dtf, 
that  is,  the  bishop  who  resides  in  that  city  where  is  the 
mother  church  of  all  the  other  churches  witlim  the  province 
or  district  in  which  bo  is  tbe  metropolitan. 

The  term  metropolitan,  when  thus  analyzed,  points  out  to 
us  the  origin  of  whatever  real  distinction  there  is  between 
bishop  aniT archbishop,  or,  in  other  words,  tho  cause  of  that 
elevation  which  is  given  to  tbe  archbishop  above  tbe  bishops 
in  his  province,  when  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
personal  astump^n,  or  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  un- 
meaning title.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  became  ex- 
tended over  Europe  was  this:  an  establishment  was  gained 
by  some  zealous  preacher  in  some  one  city ; there  he  built 
a church,  performed  in  it  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  lived 
surrounded  by  a company  of  clerks  engs)^  in  tlie  same 
design  and  moving  accoiding  to  h'is  directions.  From  this 
central  point,  these  persons  were  sent  from  time  to  time  into 
the  country  around  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  and  thus  other  churches  became 
founded,  offspring  or  children,  to  use  a very  natural  fi^re. 
of  the  church  from  whence  the  missionaries  were  sent  forth. 
When  one  of  these  subordinate  missionaries  had  gained  an 
establishment  in  one  of  tbe  more  considerable  cities,  remote 
from  the  city  in  which  the  original  church  was  seated,  there 
was  a convenience  in  conferring  upon  him  the  functions  of 
a bishop ; and  the  leaffing  design,  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity. was  more  eff'ectuafly  answered  than  by  reserving  all 
the  episcopal  powers  in  the  hands  of  tho  person  who  pre- 
sided in  tbe  mother  church.  Thus  other  centres  became 
fixed ; other  bishoprics  established ; and  as  tho  prelate  who 
presided  in  the  first  of  these  churches  was  still  one  to  whom 
precedence  at  least  was  due,  and  who  still  retained  in  bis 
hands  some  superintendence  over  the  newer  bishop^  arch- 
biahop  became  a suitable  designation.  Thus  in  England, 
when  there  was  that  new  beginning  of  Christianity  in  the 
time  of  pope  Gregory,  Augustine,  the  chief  person  of  the 
misrion,  gained  an  early  establishment  at  Canterbury,  tbe 
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c&nital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Kent,  through  tho  favour  of  King 
Euelbert.  There,  in  thu  second  convenion,  as  it  may  ho 
called,  the  first  Christian  church  was  established,  and  from 
thence  the  persons  were  sent  out,  who  at  IcnAh  christianized 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Englana.  PauHnus,  in 
like  manner,  a few  yean  later,  gained  a similar  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  through  the  zeal  of 
King  Edwin,  who  receive<l  Christianity,  and  built  him  a 
church  at  York,  one  of  his  royal  cities,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  city  of  Edwin's  kingdom.  From  York  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  diffused  over  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  as  fmm  Canterbury*  over  the  southern.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  peculiar  diligence  and  dignity  of  Paulinus 
which  procured  lor  him  the  iitle  of  archbishop,  and  gave 
him  a province,  instead  of  a diocese  only,  os  w*as  the  case 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Augustinian  mission.  This 
was  done  by  special  act,  under  the  authority  it  is  said,  of 
Justus,  an  early  successor  of  Augustine.  But  the  prece- 
dence of  the  real  English  metropolitan  it  acknowledgod  in 
two  circumsUncos : in  the  style,  the  one  being  a primate  of 
England,  and  the  other  the  primate  of  nil  England ; and 
in  the  rank,  precedence  being  always  given  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  being 
interposed  in  processions  between  the  two  archbishops. 

There  is  e\*idence  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  had 
made  its  wav  long  before  the  time  of  Gregory  among  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  Romanized  Britons ; 
and  it  is  not  contended  tliat  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  oweil 
its  Christianity  to  that  mission.  Wales  has  no  archbishop; 
whence  it  seems  to  be  a legitimate  inference  that  the  Welsh 
church  is  only  a fragment  of  a greater  church  in  which 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  comprehended,  the 
church,  as  to  what  is  now  called  England,  being  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  who  were  Pagans.  Yet  some  have  contended 
that  there  was  an  archbishop  at  Caer-Leon ; and  others,  on 
grounds  equally  uncertain,  that  bishops,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  archbishops,  were  settled  in  those  early  times 
St  London  and  York.  j 

The  precise  amount  of  rights  of  superintendence  and 
control  preserved  by  the  archbishops  over  the  bishops  in  i 
their  respective  pro^  mces,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  accu*  ' 
rately  defined.  Happily,  these  rights  sre  very  seldom  called 
into  exercise.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  if  any  bishop 
introduced  irregularities  into  his  diocese,  or  was  guilty  of 
scandalous  immoralities,  the  archbishop  of  the  pio\*ince  in 
which  his  diocese  lay  might  visit,  inquire,  call  to  account, 
and  punish.  Ho  might  it  is  said,  even  deprive.  Whether 
he  could  depose  is  a more  doubtful  point 

One  right  he  possesses  of  so  remarkable  a character 
as  to  require  a specifle  notice.  Every  bishop  has  the 
patronage  of  certain  dignities  or  benefices  within  his 
diocese,  that  is,  the  right  of  nominating  the  person  who  is 
to  enjoy  them.  At  every  consecration  of  a new  bishop,  or 
erery  translation  of  a bishop  from  one  sec  to  another,  the 
archbuhop  in  whose  province  the  bishopric  is  has  the  right 
of  selecting  one  of  these  dignities  or  benefices  to  be  filled 
up  by  his  nomination  whenever  it  becomes  vacant.  This  is 
called  the  archbishop's  option ; and  the  right  is  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  so  much  to  the  person  of  the  archbishop 
and  not  to  his  office,  that  if  the  archbishop  die  before  the 
incumbent  of  such  benefice  or  dignity,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating descends  to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  archbishop. 
This  existed  orij^ally  in  the  form  of  a demand  o(  the  arch- 
bishop on  each  bishop  to  provide  for  some  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. 

The  aichbishop  alio  nominates  to  the  benefices  or  dig- 
nities Mitaining  to  the  bishops  in  his  province,  if  not  fill^ 
up  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  avoidance. 

Certain  of  the  bishops  are  nominally  officers  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  or  in  the  household  of  the  archbishop. 
The  archbishop  has  also  certain  honorary  dislinctions;  he  . 
has  in  bis  style  the  phrase  *by  Divine  providence,'  but  the  | 
bishop's  style  runs  *bv  Divine  permission  and  while  the 
bishop  is  only  installed,  the  archbishop  is  enthroned.  I 

The  archbishops  may  nominate  eight  clerks  each  to  be 
their  chaplains.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  claims  the 
right  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  king  >t  bis 
coronation;  and  the  archbisbopof  York  claims  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  queen  consort.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  the  ' 
clergy  and  the  king,  and  is  consulted  by  the  king's  ministers 
in  all  afl'airs  touching  the  ecclesiasticaj  port  of  the  consti- 
tution ; and  be  generally  deliven  in  parliament  wbat,  when 


unanimous,  are  the  sentiments  of  tho  bench.  Tito  two 
archbishops  ha\*e  precedence  of  all  temporal  peers,  except 
those  of  the  blood-royal ; and  except  that  tho  lord  chancel- 
lor has  place  between  the  two  archbishops.  B f>re  tho 
Reformation,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occup  chI  a \ery 
elevated  station  with  reference  to  the  whole  church,  havin;; 
at  general  councils  the  precedence  of  all  archbishops,  and 
being  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a patriarch,  pre- 
siding, as  he  was  supposed  to  do,  over  the  se^'eral  kiogtloms 
of  England,  Wales,  acotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire;  to 
these  were  added,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  tho  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Isle  of  Man  : in  this  province  he  has  four 
suff'ragans,  the  bishop  of  Man,  the  bislmp  of  Durham,  the 
onlv  see  in  his  province  of  Saxon  foundation,  and  the  bUhops 
of  Carlisle  and  Chester.  Of  these,  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
and  tlw  bishopric  of  Chester  by  King  Henry  VlII. ; so  thinly 
scattered  was  the  seed  of  Christianity  over  the  northern 
puts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  forms  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  there  are  twelve  bishoprics  of  Saxon  founda- 
tion ; the  bishopric  of  Ely,  found^  by  Henry*  I. ; tho 
bishoprics  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxfoi^,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, founded  by  Henry  Vlll. ; and  the  four  WeUh 
bishoprics,  of  which  St.  bavid's  and  Llandaff*  exhibit  a 
catalogue  of  bishops  running  back  far  beyond  the  times 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  twelve  English  bishoprics  of  Saxon 
foundation  are  London,  Winchester,  Rochester,  ChicheHtcr, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  W'ells,  Worcester.  Hereford, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  andNorwich.  Thedioceses 
of  the  two  English  archbishops,  or  tho  districts  in  which  they 
have  ordinary  episcopal  functions  to  perform,  are,  for  Canter- 
bury, tho  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  a portion  of 
that  county  forming  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  a number  of 
parishes  distinct  from  each  other,  and  called  Peculiars, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  with  small  districts  in  other 
dioceses,  particularly  London,  which  belonging  in  some 
form  to  tho  archbishop,  acknowledge  no  inferior  episcopal 
authority.  The  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists 
of  a great  portion  of  the  county  of  Yorx,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Nottingham,  with  some  detached  districts.  Exact 
knowledge  of  the  diocesan  division  of  tho  country  is  of  gene- 
ral importance  as  a guide  to  the  depositaries  of  wills  of 
parties  deceased  ; but  since  the  introduction  of  the  funding 
system,  there  being  scarcely  a family  which  has  not  a share 
in  the  kind  of  property  thus  created,  wills  are  generally 
proved  in  the  court  of  tne  archbishop  of  Canterbury*,  as  the 
Bank  acknowledges  no  probates  but  from  thence. 

Lives  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  are  to  be  found  in  an  old  book  entitleil  De  Prtrm- 
libus  Anfrlitr  Commentarius.  It  is  a work  of  great  re- 
search and  distinguished  merit.  Tho  author  was  Francis 
Godwin,  or  Goodwin,  bishop  of  Llundaff,  and  it  was  first 
publish^  in  1&16.  A now  edition  of  it,  or  rather  the  matter 
of  which  it  consists,  translated  and  recast,  with  a continu- 
ation to  the  present  time,  would  form  a useful  addition  to 
our  literature.  There  is  also  an  octavo  volume,  published 
in  1720,  by  John  le  Neve,  containing  lives  of  nil  the  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  but  written  in  a dry  and  uninteresting 
manner.  Of  particular  lives  there  are  many,  by  Slrync  ami 
others;  many  of  the  persons  who  have  held  this  high  dig- 
nity having  been  distinguished  by  eminent  personal  qua- 
litira,  as  well  at  by  the  exalted  station  they  have  occupied. 

St  Andrew's  is  to  Scotland  what  Canterbury  is  to  Eng- 
land ; and  while  tho  episcopal  form  and  order  of  the  churen 
existed  in  that  country,  it  was  the  scat  of  the  archbishop, 
though  till  1470,  when  the  pope  granted  him  the  title,  ho 
was  known  only  as  the  Episcopus  Maximus  Scotis.  In 
1491,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop. and  had  three  bishops  placed  as  suffragans  under 
him. 

In  Ireland  there  are  four  archbtsh^rics,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel.  Two  of  these,  luam  and  Cashel  are.  by 
the  Act  3 and  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  to  be  reduced  to  bishoprics 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  %'acancies.  Catalogues  of  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  l>o  found  in  that 
useful  book  for  ready  reference  the  Politictd  Register,  by 
Robert  Beatson,  Esq.,  of  which  thero  are  two  editions. 

To  enumerate  all  the  prelates  throughout  Christendom 
to  whom  the  rank  and  office  of  arclihiihop  arc  attributed 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length  The 
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principle  exiftts  in  til  Catholic  countries,  that  there  shall  be 
certain  bishops  who  have  a superiority  over  the  rest,  forminft 
the  persons  next  in  dignity  to  the  great  pastor  pastoruiu  of 
the  church,  tho  pope.  The  extent  of  the  provinces  belong* 
ing  to  each  ^'anes,  for  these  ecclesiastic^  distributions  of 
kingdoms  were  not  made  with  foresight,  and  on  a regular 
plan,  but  followed  the  accidents  which  attended  the  early 
fortunes  of  tho  Christian  doctrine.  In  Germany,  some  of 
the  archbishops  attained  no  small  portion  of  political  inde* 
pendence  and  power.  Three  of  theni,  viz.  those  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Mentz,  were  electors  of  the  empire.  In  Franco, 
under  the  old  regime,  there  were  eighteen  archbishoprics,  all 
of  which,  except  Cambray.  claimed  to  have  been  founded  in 
tlic  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ; the  foundation  of  the 
arrlihisbopric  of  Cambray  was  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 
The  French  have  a very  large  and  splendid  work,  entitlm 
Gallia  Christiana^  containing  an  ample  history  of  each 
province,  and  of  the  several  subonlinate  secs  comprehended 
in  it,  and  also  of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  foundations, 
with  lives  of  all  the  prelates  drawn  up  witli  the  most  critical 
exactness. 

Tlio  word  suffragany  used  in  this  article,  may  require 
some  explanation.  A suffragan,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a kind  of  titular  bishop,  a person  appointed 
to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties;  and 
among  the  reforms  meditated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  was  Uie  introduction  of  a considerable 
numlier  of  suffragan  bishops  of  this  class,  and  some  persons 
were  actually  consecrated.  But  every  bUhop  witliin  his 
province  is  eumetimes  spoken  of  as  a suffragan  of  the  arch* 
bishop,  Iteing  originally,  in  fact,  little  more.  (Questions 
have  been  raised  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word  suffragan, 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  bo  connected  with  su^agfs 
or  votes,  as  if  the  bisho|»  were  the  voters  in  ecclesiastical 
assemblies;  but  more  probably,  if  connected  with  suffrages 
at  all,  the  term  has  a refenmee  to  their  claiming  to  vote  in 
tho  election  of  the  archbishop.  A great  question  respect* 
ing  the  right  of  election  of  an  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury, 
between  the  suffragans  of  his  province  and  the  canons  of 
Cauterbur)',  arose  in  tho  time  of  King  John,  and  is  a prin* 
cipal  occurrence  in  tho  contest  which  he  waged  with  the  pope 
and  tho  church. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  contemplating  the  character  and 
ofTico  of  the  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a solitary  person  acting  alone  and 
without  advice.  Ho  had  a species  of  clerical  council  around 
him,  persons  who  lived  a kind  of  collegiate  life  in  buildings 
attached  to  the  great  cathedral  church,  each  of  whom,  or  at 
least  several  of  whom,  {lossessed  distinct  ofliree,  such  as  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  tho  like.  These  per* 
sons  are  now  oAen  called  canons  ; but  the  most  general  name 
by  which  they  are  to  be  known,  as  the  inatitution  existed  in 
remote  times,  is  that  of  deacon,  a term  of  which  dean  is  a 
contraction.  Deacon  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  term 
iUucovo^,  the  name  of  that  ofiiccr  in  the  church  of  wbueo 
appointment  wo  have  an  account  in  Acts.  cap.  ri.  To  one 
of  these  deacons  precedence  was  given,  and  no  doubt  some 
species  of  superintendence  or  control,  and  to  him  the  title 
of  arrhdfocou  was  assigned. 

In  the  name,  then,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  pcou* 
liar  employment.  What  now  belongs  to  the  archdeacon  was 
antiontiv  performed  by  the  ofGcer  in  the  bishop’s  court, 
called  tfie  chorepiscopus ; and  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
archdeacon  usurped  upon  this  obsolete  officer  and  attracted 
to  himself  the  functions  which  belonged  to  him.  is  sup{x>se4i 
to  have  been  this ; — being  near  tho  bishop  and  much  trustcMl 
by  him,  tho  archdeacon  was  often  employed  by  the  bishop 
to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  dioceae,  especially  w'hen  the  bishop 
required  particular  and  authentic  information,  and  to  report 
to  tho  biinop  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was.  that 
the  archdeacon  was  spoken  of  by  very  early  Christian  writers 
as  being  the  bishop's  eye ; and  from  this  power  of  inspvK'tion 
and  report  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  delegation  t < him 
of  a portion  of  episcopal  authority,  and  empowering  him  to 
pmcml  to  reform  and  redress,  as  well  as  to  observe  and 
rep»>ri. 

If  this  is  a just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  archdeucon's 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  originally  the  power  would  be 
extcndinl  over  the  whole  of  a diocese ; but  at  present  it  is 
ronflnevl  within  certain  limits.  In  England,  according  to 
the  riii/or  licchsiasttcue  of  King  Henrv  VIll.,  there  are 
ftliv-fuur  archdeaconries  or  districts  through  which  the  visi* 
tonal  and  corrective  power  of  an  archdeacon  exteods.  This 


distribution  of  the  dioceses  into  anhdeseonries  cannot  bo 
assigned  to  any  certain  period ; but  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  time  before  the  conquest  Each  of 
these  districts  is  assigned  to  ita  own  archdeacon,  with  the 
same  precision  and  certainty  as  other  and  larger  districts 
are  assigned  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops  ; and  the  arch- 
deacons are  entitled  to  certain  annual  payments,  under  the 
name  of  procurations,  from  the  benefices  within  their  arch- 
deaconries. 

As  the  archdeacon  in  antient  tiroes  intruded  upon  the 
chorepiscopus,  so  in  neent  times  he  has  extinguii>ned  the 
authority  and  destroyed  almost  the  name  of  another  oflicer 
of  the  church,  namely,  the  rural  dean.  The  archdeaconries 
are  still  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
archdeacon  when  he  holds  his  visitations  to  summon  the 
clerg)'  of  each  deanery  to  meet  him  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
deanery.  Formerly,  over  each  of  the  deaneries  a substan* 
tive  officer,  called  a dean,  presided,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
obsen*e  and  report,  if  he  bad  not  even  power  to  correct  and 
reform  ; but  the  office  has  been  laid  aside  in  some  dioceses, 
though  in  others  it  has  been  re-established.  But  where  it 
has  teen  superseded,  the  duties  are  discharged  by  the  arch* 
deacon.  It  may  be  added,  that  though  the  office  of  rural 
dean  has  been  found  extremely  useful,  no  emolument  what- 
ever is  attached  to  it. 

The  archdeacons  ore  nominated  by  the  respective  bishops, 
Tlieir  duty  now  is  to  visit  their  archdeaconries  from  time  to 
lime ; to  see  that  the  churches  are  kept  in  repair,  and  that 
everything  ii  done  conformably  to  tte  canons  and  consist- 
ently with  the  decent  and  oitlerly  performance  of  public 
worship ; and  to  receive  presentations  from  the  church- 
wardens of  matter  of  public  scandal.  They  have  the  power 
in  their  courts  to  enforce  reform  or  to  punish  the  contuma- 
cious; an  appeal,  however,  always  lies  to  the  superior  court 
of  the  bishop. 

In  the  revenue  attached  to  tho  office  of  archdeacon,  we 
see  tho  inconvenience  which  attends  fixed  money  payments 
in  connexion  with  offices  which  arc  designed  to  have  per- 
petual endurance.  It  arises  chiefly  from  pensions  paid  by 
the  incumbents.  Tliese  pensions  originally  bore  no  con- 
temptible ratio  to  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  and 
formed  a aufficient  income  for  an  active  and  useful  oflicer 
of  the  cburcli ; but  now,  by  tho  great  change  which  has 
taken  placw  in  tho  value  of  money,  the  payments  are  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  arch- 
deacons is  very  inconsiderable.  The  office,  therefore,  is 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  alto  benefices  or  other 
preferment  in  the  church. 

Catalogues  of  the  English  archdeacons  may  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  Fa*^ti  Ecchsitf  Anglifvrue,  by  John  le  Neve. 

ARCHELA'US.  a Greek  name  composed  of  two  words, 
signifying  nde  and  pettple.  Moreri  han  distinct  articlea  on 
fourtMn  persons  who  bore  this  name  ; and  iho  render  will 
find  a list  of  authors  ao  called,  in  the  index  to  Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca  Orteca,  with  some  account  of  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  Wo  shall  only  notice, 

1.  ARCUELAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  known  only  as  one 
of  the  reigning  kings  when  Lycurgus  remodelled  the  con- 
stitution. 

2.  ARCHELAUS,  son  ofPerdiccas,  king  of  Maccdon, 
who  succeeded  his  father  b.c.  413  (Clinton),  early  in  the 
year.  Tlie  chronolog}'  of  his  reign  has  been  a subjoot  of  con- 
troversy ; and  some  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
lie  was  succeeded  by  a son  of  the  same  name.  Not  much  is 
known  of  him : the  most  certain  facts  arc  comprised  in  one 
sentence  uf  Thucydides,  who  says  that  * Arrhelaus,  eon  of 
Perdiccas,  having  become  king,  built  the  fortifications  now 
in  the  land,  ami  cut  straight  roads,  and  set  the  military 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  a better  fooling,  as  to  the  provision  of 
arms,  horses,  and  other  oquipmeiits,  than  all  tho  eight  kings 
who  had  precefloil  him.'  (Ub.  iu  100.)  He  h i-onnoefed 
with  the  history  of  Athena  through  ooe  event,  tho  rcvoli  of 
Pydna,  avaluoble  sca-port  of  Macedonia,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  besieged  that  town,  and  took 
it,  B.c.  410:  and  to  diniinisb  the  chance  of  ftiture  insurrec- 
tions. by  rendering  it  harder  to  call  in  foreign  aiil,  he  re* 
moved  the  mly  farther  inland  by  a distance  of  twenly  stadia, 
about  two  miles.  These  scanty  indications  seem  to  point 
him  out  as  a wise  and  usoftil  nnnee.  Though  he  improved 
tiio  military  eaUblishrocnt,  he  seems  to  have  cullivated 
ptaoc,  for  toe  only  war  In  which  we  know  him  to  have  been 
engaged,  U that  tor  the  reduction  of  Pydna : the  few  other 
notices  of  his  reign  refer  either  to  hU  private  character,  or 
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to  Uis  MtroDAjin  of  arU  and  litenture.  The  tragic  ]>oet 
Euripides  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court,  ami  died 
there.  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  ' very  dear ' to  him  ; and 
he  sent  a pressing  invitation  t)  Socnites.  who  declined  to 
accept  it.  Zeuxis  visittal  and  executed  many  pictures  for 
his  palaoe,  which  in  consequence  became  a place  of  great 
resort  for  strangers.  Hu  ustablishe<l  games  at  Dium  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  and  the  nine  Muses,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, * tnagnidcont  religious  festivals  ami  dramatic  (‘ontests' 
(dweittc  enjvuto/Y  ayivaf,  Diod.  xvii.  16), 

we  may  presume  to  have  been  of  os  literary  and  refined  a 
nature  as  the  great  festivals  of  southern  Greece. 


^From  a nlrrr  coin  in  the  DiitUh  Museum.] 

The  character  of  this  prince,  however,  has  been  drawn  in 
darker  colours  by  Plato,  who  savs,  that  Arcbelaus  was  of 
illegitimate  birth,  the  son  of  Perdiccas  by  a slave,  and  that 
he  gained  the  kingdom  by  a scries  of  murders.  (Gorfr.  471, 
vol.  iii.  p.  20K,  ed.  Priestley.)  His  private  character  was 
open  to  various  imputations,  for  which  the  reader  who  is 
curious  on  this  beau  may  consult  Bayle ; and  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  his  excesses  Ictl  to 
his  deatli  by  conspiracy.  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  says,  Uiat  he 
was  killed  aouklentally  when  hunting,  by  his  favourite,  Cm- 
terus,  or  Cratunus.  The  dose  resemblance  between  this 
talo  and  that  of  William  Rufus's  death  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  reatler.  Archolaus  died  b.c.  399,  after  a reign  of  four- 
teen years.  (See  Mitford,  chap,  xxxiv.  sect  1 ; and  Clinton, 
Appendix  4,  besides  the  authorities  above  quoted.) 

.1.  ARCHKLAUS,  an  eminent  general  in  the  sendee  of 
Mithridates.  kii^  of  Pontus,  and  the  opponent  of  Sylla 
when  the  Mithridatic  war  was  carried  on  in  Greece.  In  the 
celebrated  siego  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Sylla.  he  threw  himself  into  the  PcirsDUs,  and  defended  it 
ob!>imatoly.  Compidled  at  last  to  evacuate  his  stronghold, 
ho  rulreutotl  into  Thessaly.  He  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sylla,  after  which  ho  received  instructions  from  hU  master 
to  make  peacu  on  the  best  terms  which  could  be  obt^ined. 
Being  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  jealous  temper  of 
Mithridates,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  (See  Appian,  Ahthridaiica ; Strabo, 

1.  xii.  and  xvii.) 

4.  ARCHKLAUS,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
dignity  of  higli-priest  of  the  temple  of  L'omana  in  Pontus, 
where  there  was  a templu  sacred  to  Enuo,  to  which  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  and  numerous  slaves  were  annexed. 
He  served  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  of  Gabinius,  to  i«- 
iubtato  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  then  occupied  by  his 
daughter  Berenice ; but  having  gained  Uio  affections  and 
the  hand  of  Berenice  under  the  false  pretence  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  be  went  over  to  her  party,  and 
after  a six  montha*  reign  was  slain  in  baltlo  against  the 
Romans. 

5.  ARCIIELAUS,  son  of  the  above,  succeeded  him  as 

high-priest  of  Cociana.  and  was  expelled  by  Cmsar,  b.c.  47, 
to  make  room  for  Nicomedes  Uio  Bithynian.  Between  his 
wife.  Glaphyra,  and  Mark  Antony,  an  intriguo  is  said  to 
hnvo  subsisted  ; and  from  Antony,  > 

6.  AUCHELAUS,  son  of  Arcbelaus  and  Glaphyra,  ! 
received  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  b.c.  36.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  side  at  the  battle  of  Aclium,  and  yet  had  the  rare  i 
good  fortune  to  retain  his  kingdom  under  Augustus,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it  by  the  acquisition  of  the  lesser  AriiK-nta 
and  part  of  Cilicia.  Incurring  (he  difiplcosuro  of  Tiberius, 
as  it  is  said,  because  he  neglected  the  future  emperor  dur- 
ing his  exile  at  Rhodes,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where 
lie  died,  a.d.  16,  apparently  by  a natural  death  brought  on 
by  age  and  infirmity.  He  is  said  by  Dion  t>  have  coun- 
terfeited dota^  for  the  purp^  of  luniing  aside  the  tyrant's 
suspicions.  (Tacitus. ii.  42  ; Dion,  Ivii. ; Bnvle,  .4n. 
Un.  Hitt.) 

AUCHELAUS  the  ^lilesion,  an  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  lomc  school*  utd  the  last  who  presided  in  it  in  diteot 


succession  from  Thales.  He  succeeded  Diogenes  Apollo- 
nintes  as  the  recognised  leader  of  that  school : and  was  tho 
pupil  of  Anax.-igoras,  the  predecessor  of  Diogenes.  Re- 
moving to  Athens,  he  left  no  one  to  occupy  bis  chair;  mid 
it  may  be  from  this  circumstance,  or  frv*m  his  having  taught 
publicly  what  Anaxagoras  only  taught  in  private  (for 
Anaxagoras  clearly  taught  the  hanio  or  sirodur  diartrincs 
before  him),  that  Arcbelaus  is  said  to  have  transferml  the 
Linic  school  of  philosophy  to  Athens  viherc  ho  becumo 
popular,  and  numbered  Socrates,  and  according  to  some 
authorities,  Euripides,  among  his  hearers.  He  was  called 
‘ physicus,’  either  because  physical  doctrines  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  his  system,  or  becauao  he  was  the  first 
who  openly  taught  in  Athens  the  physical  doctrines  of  the 
Ionic  school ; and  Suidus  says,  that  he  composed  a work  on 
physics  ((rwlrob  ^viruiXoytdv). 

His  principal  doctrines,  so  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  these 

The  principles  of  all  things  he  taught  to  be  air  and  infi- 
nity (ri  dfircipov).  "W^hat  he  meant  by  infinity  is  a question 
which  Brucker,  in  his  history  ofantient  philosophy,  professes 
himself  unable  to  decide.  Some,  however  (as  Plutarch, 
Plac.  P/iHot.  i.  3),  say  tiiat  he  supposed  infinite  air,  by  its 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  to  l>c  the  cause  of  all  things. 

The  principle  of  motion  he  defined  to  be  the  mutual 
secession  of  hut  and  cold : the  hut  being  in  motion,  and  the 
cold  stationary. 

The  sun  he  thought  to  be  tho  largest  of  the  store ; the 
cartli  round  or  egg-shaped,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Ho  taught  that  men  and  animals  were  originally  gene- 
rated out  of  mud  orslimo  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  ho 
attributod  mind  to  both  alike. 

Ho  taught,  like  his  master,  Anaxagoras,  that  every  thing 
was  made  up  of  small  parts  similar  to  itself  a.s  wood  of 
atoms  of  woed,  metal  of  atomKof  metal,  bun  of  atoms  of 
bone,  ike. 

Speech  he  defined  to  be  motion  of  the  air ; but  tliis  cor- 
rect view  is  also  attributed  to  Anaxagoras. 

He  maintained  the  dangerous  doctrine,  that  Just  and 
unjust  arc  produced  entirely  by  law;  and  that,  anterior  to 
law,  nothing  is  eillier  one  or  the  other.  It  apiK.*ars  probable 
that  by  law  be  meant  solely  human  institutions : but  we  ilo 
not  know  enough  of  his  doctrine  to  assert  j>ositively  that 
he  meant  to  exclude  a moral  law  of  eonscionce  derived  from 
the  Deity. 

Arcbelaus  seems  to  bsve  commenced  teaching  at  Athens 
about  B.c.  430,  in  tho  interval  between  the  first  and  sooond 
visit  of  Anaxagoras  to  that  city  (see  Clipton  on  that  year) : 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  wo  do  not  find  clearly  laid 
down.  (Dios.  Laert. ; Brucker, //uf.  J^Ar/os.  vol.  i.  p.  518 ; 
Kabricius,  BtU.  Gr.) 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrhie  in  Mesopotamia,  is 
remarkable  only  for  his  dispute  with  the  heretic.  Manes, 
about  A.D.  278.  He  publishea  the  controversy  in  two  books, 
entitled  Actu  Dinmiaiionu,  kc.,  in  Syriac,  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  by  Uegemonius.  A fragment  of 
Uiis  work  is  extant,  cditM  by  Valesiua,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Socrates  (pp.  1 97, 203,  lib.  i.  e.  22) ; and  again  in  a more 
complete  form  by  Zaccagnius,  in  his  * Ckillectanea  Monu- 
tuentorum  veterum  Ecclesise  Grsocso,'  Rom.  1698.  (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibi.  Gr.) 

ARCHELA'US,  tho  second  ton  of  tho  fifth  wife  of 
Herod  the  Great : his  mother,  Malthaka,  was  a Samaritan. 
His  father's  lost  will  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Herod,  a.d.  3,  he  exercised  the 
regal  power,  but  did  not  assume  tbe  title  (ill  his  nomination 
should  be  confirmed  by  tbe  Roman  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  had  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  hit  father,  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  nation  having  long 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Herod,  rcc^jived  with  joy  the  fair 
promises  which  the  uncertainly  of  Roman  favour  cxtorUMl, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  from  the  polity  of  Ar- 
chelaus.  But  befoiu  he  received  tho  imperial  sanction  to 
liis  authority,  ho  gave  abundant  proof  of  a temper  as  cruel, 
and  a purpose  os  tyromucal,  as  those  W'hich  had  characte- 
rized his  father's  reign.  On  the  feast  of  the  Pa.«isoYer  a num- 
ber of  factious  Jews  stationed  thcm&elves  in  the  temple,  and 
; instigatod  the  po[)ulace  to  demand  that  Arcbelaus  should 
avenge  the  death  of  two  favourite. icachors  who  were  exe- 
cuted during  Herod's  rcigu  for  having  destroyed  a golden 
r eagle.  Arcbelaus  sent  a pa^'  of  his  guards  to  seize  the 
; riogleaden,  but  the  rabble  killed  most  of  the  actldiers.  Upon 
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this  he  emplovei)  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the 
rioters,  an;1  300U  of  them  were  luasswred.  The  rest  escaped 
to  ihc  neighbouring  irountains. 

Arrhclaus  prcscntctl  himself  in  person  before  Augustus 
at  Rome,  and  »fdicite<l  the  ratification  of  his  power  on  the 
grounds  of  being  the  successor  apiwinttKl  by  his  father, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  tlte  Roman  customs  and  govern- 
ment. Ilis  claim  was  disputed  by  many  members  of  hii 
family,  who  produced  a former  testament  of  Herod,  in  which 
Antipas  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Petitions  against 
his  appointment  were  aloo  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  deprecated  the  confirmation  of  the  aulbo- 
ritv  of  Archclaus,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  already  exer- 
cised iniuslice  and  cruelly,  and  they  requested  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  government.  Archclaus  was  also  accused  of 
retaining  the  legacies  of  Henxl.  The  emperor  gave  a patient 
bearing  to  all  panics.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews,  but  he  placed 
only  the  distActs  of  Judo'a  Proper,  Iduroma,  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  of  the  tiomimons  of  Herod,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Archolaus.  The  re.sl,  with  some  small  excep- 
tions, was  diviiled  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  These 
three  princes  were  not  called  kings  but  elhnarchs,  and  their 
territories  were  not  called  kingdtnns  butethnarchies.  Arche- 
huiH  built  thecity  called  after  hb>  own  name,  ArvhelaU.  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (cd.  Hudson,  i.  b6^),  that  Archelais  was 
built  before  the  tenth  year  of  Archclaus’s  reign.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
children  ; this  wa.s  a direct  violation  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Irri- 
tale<l  by  bis  conduct,  and  weary  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
his  adminislratiun,  in  the  tentlj  year  of  the  reign  of  Arche- 
lous  the  Jews  again  appealed  to  Augustus.  Their  eomplaints 
appearing  well  fuundeil,  and  being  accompanied  by  arcounU 
ot  frequent  insumnitions,  the  emperor  dispoasessed  Arche- 
laus  of  his  authority,  banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
confiscated  his  property.  It  is  supposed  that  be  ended  his 
days  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  leaving  no  posterity. 

To  understand  the  history  of  Arehelaus  in  connexion 
with  preceding  and  subsequent  events,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Josephus.  On  the  Jeu'uh  IVar,  from  book  i.  chapter  28, 
to  book  ii.  chapter  8 : and  the  Antiquit,  book  xvii.  Com- 
pare tl'TO  ®d.  Breithaupt,  v.  35,  frwn  page  497 

to  528.  and  also  page  564. 

ARCHENHOLTZ,  JOHANN  WILHELM  VON, 
was  l)om  at  Danzig  in  1745.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  was  made  a captain.  He  afterwards  retired 
fh)m  the  ser\'ice,  and  travelled  over  a considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  at  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
several  wotks,  which  became  very  popular  in  Germany.  The 
first  work  that  estabUsbed  his  literary  reputation  was  his 
England  und  Italien,  published  in  1785,  in  which  he  gave, 
not  the  journal  of  a tour,  but  a methodical  description  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
moral  features,  and  their  ptditicaT  institutions.  The  part 
concerning  England  is  the  elaborate,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  detailed  accounts 
of  this  country*  given  bv  a foreigner.  Archenholti  bad 
visited  England  repeatedly  and  Ktaycd  there  nearly  six 
years  between  1769  to  1779.  llo  had  been  likewise  several 
times  in  Italy,  and  had  resideil  there  about  three  years. 
He  dedicated  his  book  to  his  friend  Wieland.  who  was  then 
at  Weimar.  The  work  went  through  several  e<litions,  and 
was  translated  into  French.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
German  edition,  1 7S7,  Archenholtz  replied  to  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  asperity  towards  Italy  with  which  he  had  been 
reproache<l.  In  fact  he  had  placed  in  juxtaposition  two 
countries  widely  dissimilar;  he  had  viewi^  Italy  with  the 
eye  of  a political  and  moral  philosopher,  rather  than  «‘ilh 
that  of  a poet,  or  painter,  ot  classical  scholar,  and  the  point 
of  view  wnirh  ho  chose  was  the  most  unfavourable  to  that 
eountry.  Italy  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time, 
end  many  of  Archonholtz's  obser^'ations  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Arrhenholu's  admiration  of  England,  on  the  otlier 
side,  displeased  many  persons  on  the  continent;  he  can- 
not, however,  bo  called  a blind  admirer,  for  be  points  out 
many  fiiuUs  in  the  English  institutions  at  that  fierkxl, 
and  exposes  with  no  sjjoring  hand  the  vices  and  follies  of 
Dmdon.  The  next  work  of  Arrhenhollx  was  a History  of 
the  Seven  ] ears  ff  'ar,  in  which  he  collecte<l  the  infurrontiun  , 
scattered  ihruugh  many  metnuirs  and  records  of  those  me- 
morublc  campai^is.  and  esi>cciully  consulted  the  valuable 
«ork  of  Major  Temi>eIhof  of  iho  l^russion  artillery,  Qa- 


ckiehte  des  Si^njdhrigen  Kri€g$,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1785.  But  these  were  professional  wOTka,  and  Archenholtz'i 
object  was  to  write  a history  suited  to  the  common  reader. 
His  iSepen  »arf'  fVar  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1788. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Rcichard,  * for  the 
benefit,'  as  the  Professor  states,  * of  readers  of  other  coun- 
tries who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Gorman  language, 
and  published  at  Baireutb  in  1792,  under  the  title  of  Hu- 
toria  IfelU  Septennis  in  Cfcrmania.  Archenholtz  next  wrote 
a history  of  Gustaviis  V'asa,  the  restorer  of  Swedish  inde- 
pendence, preceded  by  a summary  of  the  history  of  Swe- 
den from  the  oldest  records  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
he  consulted  the  old  Swedish  and  Danish  chroniclers, 
and  his  work  is  valued  for  iU  accuracy.  It  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Giu- 
tave  Vasa,  2 vols.  Bvo.  1803.  Archenholtz  wrote  also 
several  other  minor  works.  About  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  became  editor  of  the  Afinerva,  a German 
literary  journal,  published  at  Hamburg,  which  enjoyed 
; ennsiderablo  reputation  for  many  yean.  In  the  number  for 
February,  179.1,  Archenholtz  warmly  remonstrated  against 
the  imprisonment  of  General  La  Fayette,  who,  having 
escaped  from  the  proscription  of  the  French  terrorists,  was 
arrested  by  the  allies  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz 
in  Moravia.  Archenholtz  died  in  1812. 

ARCHER  (Toxotes,  Cuv.),  in  zoology,  a genus  of  aeon- 
thopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  squamipen- 
nm,  or  those  which  ore  distinguished  by  having,  not  only 
the  soR  parts,  but  often  the  very  spines  of  the  diorsal  and 
anal  fins,  covered  with  scales  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
not  always  very  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Though  the 
single  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  hail  been 
long  known  to  naturalists,  and  described  under  the  various 
names  of  Scants  schiotseri,  Setsena  jaruiatnx,  Labrus  Sa- 
gittarius, and  Coitts  chatareus,  by  the  different  writers  on 
ichthyology,  yet  it  was  left  for  Baron  Cuvier  to  point  out  its 
appropriate  generic  characters,  and  to  distinguish  it  de- 
finitely from  the  diflTerent  grouM  with  which  it  had  been 
previously  confounded.  These  cWracters  are  found  in  the 
short  and  compressed  form  of  the  body  ; in  the  dorsal  fin 
being  situated  very  &r  back,  provided  with  very  strong 
spines,  and  like  the  anal,  which  is  placed  ^'ery  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it.  covered  on  its  soft  parts  with  large  tough  scales ; 
in  the  short,  depressed  shape  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
length  of  tlie  under  jaw,  wmcb  considerably  surpasses  the 
up|>cr,  and  entails  upon  the  animal  the  singular  habit  from 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  archer.  The  gills  have 
six  branchiostegous  rays ; the  teeth  are  small,  sharp,  and 
disperseil  over  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  palate  ; the  stomach  is 
short  ami  broad,  the  air-bladder  large,  and  the  pylorus  pro- 
\*ided  with  twelve  cocal  appendicea.  The  only  known 
ipcciea  is 

The  Toxotes  Jaculaior  of  Cuvier,  which  is  found  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  fur  the  tin- 
^ gular  instinct  which  it  displavs  in  catching  Hies  and  other 
insects  which  are  its  prey.  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
are  very  few  species  among  tlie  numeroua  class  of  fishes 
distinguished  by  superiority  of  instinct  or  address:  bat 
the  very  rarity  of  their  occurrence  makes  the  partial  in- 
stances which  are  occasionally  mot  with  still  more  remark- 
able, and  among  these  the  means  which  the  archer  and  a 
species  of  chiDtoidon  {C.  Eostratus)  employ  for  procuring  food 
are  entitled  to  especial  notice.  The  tubular  form  of  the 
mouth  in  these  animals  permits  them  to  squirt  or  project 
small  quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with  consi- 
derable force  ; when,  therefore,  the  archer  perceives  a fly  or 
other  insect  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plant! 
which  overhang  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it 
projects,  or,  as  it  were,  shoots  a single  drop,  not  directly  to- 
wanls  the  infect,  but  obliquely  upwards,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  strike  it  in  falling,  thus  preventing  it  from  perceiving 
its  danger  and  escaping  in  time.  With  such  accuracy  is  the 
aim  taken,  that  though  frequently  projected  to  the  height 
of  four  or  fire  feet,  the  drop  seldom  fails  to  hit  the  mark 
and  precipitate  the  insect  into  the  water,  where  it  is,  of 
course,  within  reach  of  the  archer.  The  fish  itself  is  of 
a ycUowuih  colour,  marked’  on  the  back  with  five  brown 
sputa. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrow. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of  the  bow  may 
be  tracea  to  tho  romotost  antiquity,  and  it  occurs  in  the 
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histon*  of  many  different  nations ; but  some  people,  the  an- 
tient  Britim*  for  instance,  did  not  use  the  bow.  The  first 
notin;  which  we  find  of  it  is  in  Genesi*  (xxi.  20).  where 
it  Ih  itaul  that  Ishmaol  the  son  of  Abruham  ‘dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  aud  became  an  archer a bow-shot  too  is  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  verse  of  the  same  chapter  as  a measure 
of  distance.  In  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  Apollo  armed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  (Homer,  iliatl,  L 4d).  and  Her- 
cules also,  as  described  in  the  Ody»»«y  (xL  606j.  The  use 
of  these  weapons  wo  may  therefore  conclude  to  be  of  very 
high  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
main  force  of  the  Greeks  appear*  to  have  consisted  of  soldiers 
who  had  heavy  defensive  armour ; but  the  soldiers  of  Phi- 
luctetes  were  archers.  The  Cretans  maintained  ^ir  repu- 
tatiem  as  skilful  bowmen  to  a late  period  in  their  history  ; 
and  we  find  Meriones,  the  companion  of  the  Cretan  king 
Idomeneus.  carrying  off  the  prize  from  Teucer  himself 
{Iliad,  xxiii.  882).  Teucer,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  who  came 
from  the  island  of  Solamis,  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  appear  however  to  have  been  considered 
less  honourable  weapons  than  tho  spear  and  sword.  Ulysses 
in  the  Iliad  fights  with  tho  spear  and  sword,  but  in  the 
Odyuty  wo  find  the  stren^h  of  the  suitors  te»te<l  by  the 
bow  which  Ulysses  had  left  at  home,  aud  which  he  after- 
words uses  against  his  domestic  enemies. 

In  tho  later  times  of  Greece,  archers  formed  a part  of  the 
light-arme<l  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sagittarii 
among  the  Romans  afterwards  formed  a part  of  the  \'e- 
lites.  Procopius  records  it  as  a great  improvement  when 
the  Roman  auxiliaries  were  instructed  to  draw  the  right 
hand  to  tho  ear.  But  the  practice  itself  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  as  we  see  in  tho  representations  of  the  sea-fight 
on  ilm  walls  of  Medinet-Habou,  at  Thebes  in  Egypt. 

Antiq.,  voL  U.)  It  was  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Procopius,  the  fiisbion  witii  the  antient  Persians. 


The  time  when  the  use  of  the  long-bow  commenced  in 
En^riand.  as  a military  weapon,  is  unknown.  That  which 
tho  Normans  used  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  arbalest 
or  crosH-bow.  In  tho  reign  of  Heniy  II.  we  find  several 
facts  recorded  which  show  tho  continuance  of  the  use  of 
the  cross-bow ; and  in  that  of  Henry  111.  we  find  cross-bow- 
men forming  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  As  a military 
weapon  of  England,  tho  arbalest,  in  all  probability,  wa.s  last 
used  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485,  though  as  late  as 
1572  (^uccn  Elizabeth  engaged  by  treaty  to  supply  the  King 
of  France  with  6000  men,  armed  partly  with  lung,  partly 
with  cross  bows.  It  was  also  used  on  the  Continent  in  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  mention  of  the  Ions- 
bow  becomes  fi^uent  in  our  history.  At  Cri^y,  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  at  Agiocourt.  as  well  as  in  several  battles  which 
were  gained  over  the  Scotch,  the  victory  is  asenbed  to  the 
English  bowmen  : and  it  is  particularly  noticed  that  at 
Cr^y  the  rain,  which  luul  slackened  the  stnngs  of  tho 
Genoese  cross-bows,  had  not  weakened  Uie  effect  of  the 
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long-bows  which  our  countrymen  used.  Edward  III.  eil 
joined  tho  use  of  the  long-bow  in  two  precepts  addressed  to 
the  bheriffs  of  counties  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  an 
act  was  passed  to  compel  all  sert  uiits  to  shoot  with  it  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  By  the  7 Hen.  IV'.  the  heads  of 
arrows  were  to  l>e  well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardened  ut 
the  points  with  steel ; all  heads  otherwise  manufactured 
were  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  makers  imprisoned : all  arrow 
beads,  moreover,  were  to  be  marked  with  tho  maker's  name. 
Henry  V.  ordere«l  the  sheriffs  of  several  counties  to  pro- 
cure feathers  from  the  wings  of  geese,  picking  sui  from 
each  goose.  Two  fealliers  in  an  arrow  were  to  be  white,  and 
one  brown  or  grey  ; ami  this  difference  in  colour  informed 
the  archer  in  an  instant  how  to  place  the  arrow.  In  tho 
time  of  Edward  IV'.  an  act  passe<l  ordaining  that  every 
Englishman  should  have  a Imw  of  his  owm  height : and 
butts  were  ordered  to  bo  constructed  in  every  township  lor 
the  inhabitants  to  shoot  at  on  fea.st  days ; and  if  any 
neglected  to  use  his  bow,  tho  penalty  of  u halfpenny  Wiui 
incurred.  An  act,  1 Richard  111.,  complains,  that  by  the 
seditious  confederacy  of  l..ombar(ls  using  divers  {>orts  of  this 
realm,  bow -staves  were  raised  to  an  outrageous  price ; that  is 
to  say.  to  eight  pounds  a hundred,  wliercas  they  were  wont 
to  be  sold  at  forty  shillings.  This  act  provided  that  ten 
bow-slaves  should  bo  imported  with  every  butt  of  malmsey 
orT^re  wines,  brought  by  the  merchants  trading  from  Venice 
to  England,  under  a penalty  of  13s.  -Xd.  for  even'  butt  of 
the  said  wines  in  case  of  neglect.  By  6 Henry  Vlll.,  chap. 
2,  all  male  servants  were  to  provide  tbcmsclvea  with  one 
bow  and  four  arrows,  which  their  master  was  to  pay  fur, 
stopping  the  purchase-money  out  of  their  wages.  Another 
statute,  enjoining  the  use  of  archery  more  extensively,  was 
passed  in  33  Henry  Vlll.  It  oraained  that  every  man 
under  sixty,  except  spiritual  men.  justices,  &c.,  should  use 
shooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  have  a bow  and  arrows 
continual)'  in  his  house ; that  be  should  provide  bows 
and  arrows  for  Lis  sen'ants  and  children ; that  every  ser- 
vant, abore  seventeen  and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  should 
pay  C«.  8(i.  if  he  was  without  a bow  and  arrows  for  one 
month.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town,  and  place  were 
to  erect  butts  and  practise  shooting  on  holidays,  and  at 
every  other  convenient  time.  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
before  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  15-19,  enforced  (he 
practice  of  archery  from  the  pulpit  ‘ Men  of  England  in 
times  pa.st,’  he  says,  * when  they  would  exercise  themselves 
(for  wc  must  noedi  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise),  they  were  wont  to  go  abruotl 
in  the  fields  of  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  into  glosiug, 
gulling,  and  whoring  within  the  house.  The  art  of  shooting 
bath  Iwcn  in  times  past  much  estoemod  in  this  realm  ; it  is 
a gill  of  that  ho  hath  given  us  to  e.xoel  all  other  nations 
withal ; it  bath  been  God's  instrument  whereby  ho  hath 
given  us  many  victories  against  our  enemies.  But  now  wo 
have  taken  up  whoring  in  towns  instead  of  shooting  in  (he 
flcld.s.  A wondrous  thing,  that  so  excellent  a giA  of  Gtid 
should  be  so  little  esteemed  f I desire  you,  my  Iirrds,  even 
as  ye  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  intend  to  re- 
move his  indignation,  let  there  bo  sent  forth  some  proclama- 
tion, some  sharp  proclamation  to  the  justices  of  peace  : for 
they  do  not  fhcir  duty.  Justices  now  be  no  justices ; there 
be  many  good  acts  made  for  this  matter  already.  Cliarge 
them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular  benefit  of 
God  may  be  practisiid,  and  that  it  be  not  tunied  into 
bowling,  glosing,  and  whoring  within  the  towns : lor  they 
bo  negligent  in  uxoruling  these  laws  of  shooting.  In  my 
time,  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot,  us 
to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  ami  so  1 think  other  men  did 
their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my 
KmI)'  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as 
other  nations  «lo,  but  with  strength  of  the  bofly.  I had  ruy 
bows  iMught  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ; as  1 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger:  for  men  shall  nerer  shoot  well  except  they  be 
brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a go<lly  art,  a wholesome  kind  of 
exercise,  and  much  commendetl  in  physic.'  Holinshed 
reports  that  Henry  VIII.  shot  os  well  as  any  of  his  guards. 

The  encmiragement  thus  given  to  shootmg  with  the  long- 
how  caused  archery  to  liecomc  a fik-shionablo  amusement 
aAur  tho  how  had  cea.sed  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
war.  Edward  VI.  was  fond  of  this  exorcise:  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  by  King 
Charles  I.  Tliis  monarch  issucKl  a proclamation  in  tho 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  to  prevent  tho  fields  near  London 
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from  being  m incloeed  as  * to  interrupt  the  nocessary  and 
profitable  exercu«  of  shooting.’  He  is  also  reproacnled  in 
the  frontUpiecc  of  Markham  s Art  qf  Archery,  16:M,  in  the 
d/ess  and  altitude  uf  a bowman.  Public  exhibitions  of 
•booting  with  the  bow  were  continued  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.;  and  an  archer's  division, 
at  toast  till  witiiin  these  few  years,  formed  a tnaneh  of  the 
ArtdlMy  Company, 

Tite  n>os(  important  society  of  this  kind  mnr  existing  is 
* Tile  Royal  Ciimpany  of  Archers,  the  King's  body-guard 
of  Scotland.'  The  exact  time  of  its  institution  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  rt^I'erreii  by  the  6cotti:>h  antiquaries  to  the  reign  of 
their  Jain(>»  1.,  when  acommis^^ion  being  appointed  to  over- 
see  ami  enforce  tlm  exercise  of  archery  in  diScrent  counties 
of  that  kininlom.  tlte  most  expert  bowmen  were  selccte<l 
from  the  mass  of  those  raised,  to  form  a body-guard  fur  the 
king  on  perilous  occasions ; and  are  stntecl  to  have  con- 
duced ll)eiu>elves  with  skill,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The 
rank  of  the  King's  IxKly-guanl  fur  Stnitlund  was  understood 
from  tradition  to  be  vt»te<l  in  the  Royal  Company,  and  they 
acrortlimtly  rUtme>I  the  honour  of  acung  in  this  capacity  to 
his  majc'.ty  King  Gc^irge  IV.  on  the  occasion  of  hU  visit 
to  Soitlaixl  in  They  attended  his  majesty  at  court  and 

on  all  state  ceremonies  during  lus  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  aci-oinpanied  him  on  his  visit  to  Hopidoun  House,  from 
wheiioe  he  eral>arke<l  for  London.  The  captHin-gimenil  has 
since  Im.‘cq  appointed  gold-slick  for  Scotland,  and  ihe  Royal 
Company  now  funns  part  of  the  household. 

From  llieir  own  minutes,  still  extant,  it  appears  that  an 
act  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  was  passed  in  16  77,  con- 
ferring on  this  body  the  name  and  title  of  ‘ His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Aruhers,'  and  granting  a sum  of  money  for  a 
piece  uf  plate  to  be  shot  for  as  a phre.  No  }ierinancnt 
king's  priae,  however,  was  esiahlished  till  I7S6,  when  a 
sum  of  money  w^is  granted  by  King  G«M>rgo  111.  to  l>e  shot 
fur  annually,  with  which  a piece  of  plule  was  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

During  the  Revolution  of  I6d!)  tlte  Royal  Cumtrany  were 
opposed  to  the  priiiciplos  then  es|>ousi.Hl,  and  were  all  hut  sU]>- 
presseil.  On  (Jueen  Anne's  succession  they  were  revivwl,  aiid 
III  I7U3  received  n royal  charter  confirming  all  their  Ibrmcr 
righu  ami  privileges,  and  eonferring  otlK'rs  upon  tliem. 
Tlie  acfairs  of  the  Royal  t'ompuny,  which  now  consists  of 
about  3UU  memUirs.  are  managed  by  a council  of  seven, 
who  are  elKiseii  annually  by  the  uiciiiliers  at  large,  and  in 
whom  is  veiled  Uiu  power  of  rct-eiving  or  rejecting  candi- 
dates fur  admission,  and  of  appointing  the  otUcers  of  the 
company  civil  and  military.  The  Held  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Company  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  foot'd  w itii  hluck  braiding, 
with  a narrow  stri|)e  of  crimson  velvet  in  the  centre.  The 
hat  is  of  tlio  same  colour,  willi  a hand.some  medallion  in 
front,  and  a plumo  of  black  feathers.  Tliey  havu  two 
stundanls.  New  colours,  as  well  as  a confirmation  of  the 
Royal  Company  to  be  the  king's  body-guard  fur  bcotlaud, 
have  been  given  to  them  by  King  Willium  IV'. 

About  fifty  years  ago.  the  revival  of  archery  as  a general 
amusement  was  attempted,  under  tlic  (>atron:ige  of  the  ihun 
Prince  of  Wales ; and  at  that  time,  and  subsequently,  nume- 
rous societies  of  archers  were  formed,  many  of  which  priitled 
their  rules  mid  orders.  Some  few,  it  is  believ^,  are  still  in 
existence. 

The  more  curious  books  on  the  subject  of  archery  are 
AM'ham's  TuTifjthilue,  4to.,  1545,  1571.  1589  ; 6’cr/m'w 
Discou  r*es,  written  by  Sir  John  Smythe.  Knj ght  .*  cnficenting 
the  Lonir  Row,  a$  also  the  great  Su^'  iencie,  KrceUeni'ie, 
and  wowier/ui  Effects  of  Ar^ert,  &c.,  4lo.,  London,  Ijyo  : 
A Brief  Treatise  to  prove  the  i^’eceseitie  ami  KJXeUenee  uf 
the  Use  of  Arc.herie,  by  R.  S.,  4to.,  London,  1596  ; Neud's 
D^mlde- Armed  J/an.  4to.,  London,  1625:  Markham's  Art 
qf  Archerie,  8vo.,  London,  1634;  and  Wood's  Boumum's 
Qttiry,  ftvo.,  1682.  To  tliese  may  bo  aildod,  the  Aynuifor 
Timlmrie  Archers,  12mo.,  Lomloii,  162S;  and  tho  Ayme 
for  the  Archers  of  St.  Georges  Fields,  8vo.,  1664. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  could  lie  shot  from  the 
long-bow  de])ended  much  upon  the  strength  and  art  of  tlie 
bowman ; but,  in  general,  the  distance  was  reckoned  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  vonls.  In  1794,  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador's secrctarj.  in  a field  behind  Bedford  Square,  near 
tbeTuxophilite  ground,  with  a Turkish  bow  and  arrow,  shot , 
415  yard.i  partly  against  the  wind,  and  482  yards  with  the  ' 
wind.  He  said  that  the  Uien  grand  sultan  shot  500  yards, 
which  was  the  greatest  |KTformanoe  of  the  modem  Turks  j i 
bul  that  pillars  stood  oo  a plaiu  near  Constantinople,  com- 1 


metnorating  ancient  distances  about  600  yards.  The  Baron 
de  Tott  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  Paris,  1 7s5,  tom.  ii..  p.  i07, 

‘ Les  empereurs  Turcs  ont  eu  pruMiuc  tous  la  vanitc  dc  pri- 
teiidro  i ce  genre  de  c6l£bril£.'  ' Nearly  all  the  Turkish 
emperors  have  had  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  acquire  this 
kind  of  celebrity.' 

Asoham  has  enumerated  fifteen  sorts  of  wood,  of  which 
arrows  were  made  in  England  in  his  time,  namely,  braaell, 
turkiewood,  fiistieke,  sugerchesta,  hardboamc,  byrehe,  asho, 
oak,  scrvH)e-tru«,  alder,  blackthorn,  beach,  elder,  aspe<  and 
salow.  Of  these,  asp  and  ash  were  preferred  to  the  rest, 
the  one  for  target-shooting,  the  other  for  war.  Whistling 
arrows  have  been  once  or  twice  foimd  on  fields  of  battle  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  chiefly  used,  it  is  bo> 
lievod,  for  giving  signals  in  the  night.  Tlie  Chinese  have 
used  whistling  arrows  from  time  immemorial.  The  arrows 
shot  from  cross-bows  were  called  quarrels,  or  bolts.  They 
were  usually  headed  with  a largo  square  pyramid  of  iron , 
but  had  sometimes  other  forms  given  to  them. 

For  many  of  the  materials  of  this  article,  we  are  indebted 
to  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Practice  qf  Archery  in 
England,  printed  in  the  Archmologia ; and  to  tbe  late  Mrs. 
Banks's  Manascripl  CtAleclions  on  Archery,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

ARCIIKS,  COURT  OF,  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  the  aifhhishopric  of  Cauterbuiy'.  It  derives  its  name 
from  having  f iraierly  been  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  {de  ArrubusU  from  which  place  it  was  rcniuvud 
about  the  year  1567  to  tlie  Common  Hall  of  Doctors' Com- 
mons, where  it  is  now*  held.  The  acting  judge  the 
court  is  termed  Official  Prineiiial  of  tho  Court  of  Arches, 
or  more  commonly  Dean  of  tlie  Arches.  This  court  has 
: urdinary  juri*Hli4'tiun  in  all  spiritual  causes  ari<«ing  within 
the  piinsh  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  and  twelve  other  parishes, 
w Inch  are  called  a deanery,  aud  are  exempt  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  London.  Tlie  Court  of  Arches  has 
aUo  a general  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
ari>ing  within  tho  province  of  Canterbury,  and  it  has  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  on  auhlrnction  of  legacy  given  by  wills 
pr.ived  in  the  prerogative  court  of  that  province.  The  Dean 
of  Ihe  Arches  for  tlie  time  Iwing  is  pn'sideiit  of  the  College 
of  Doctors  of  Law  practising  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admi- 
ralty Courts,  incorporates!  by  royal  charier  in  1 76S.  and  the 
niUtKate*  and  proctors  who  practise  in  lh«‘se  ctiurts  rereiM) 
their  admissioti  in  the  Arches  Court.  I'he  judge  is  the 
deputy  of  the  arclibi^hup.  who  is,  in  legal  cv>nsKleralion,  the 
judge  of  ihe  court.  The  Dean  of  Arches  has  always  Unm 
selected  from  tho  College  of  Advocates.  There  are  four 
terms  in  each  year,  and  four  sessions  in  each  term.  Causes 
are  conducted  by  libel  (lihellus,  a hule  book)  and  answers,  or 
by  articles,  acconling  to  their  res{>ectivc  nature.  Res|>onHivo 
pleas  or©  termed  allegations.  Dcjtositions  of  wiliu'sses  are 
taken  in  private  byexarairKir.*  ofihe  court  appointed  fur  that 
piir|>ofie  by  the  rcirtstrar,  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of 
the  judge  and  archbishop.  The  evidence  being  read  eitlier  l»e- 
forc  trial  by  the  judge,  or  read  over  at  tho  trial,  and  the  caw 
nrguefl  by  eounsid,  judgment  is  pronoumxHi  in  ojtcn  court. 
Fur  the  fast  twenty  years  and  upwanls,  reports  of  decisions 
in  the  EiTlesiasticai  Courts  have  Iwen  laid  before  the  public, 
which  was  not  the  cast*  formerly.  ExyK^utioti  ofihe  sentence 
may  be  cnforccrl  by  the  cujupulswy  prtKX'SS  of  rontumacy, 
significavit,  and  nttaclunent.  An  ap|)uul  lay  from  this  court 
to  the  Court  of  Dc-legalos,  or  more  strictly  to  the  king  in 
chancery  1st.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19).  by  wImuu  delegnU-a 
were  ap(H>intod  to  hear  each  cause,  the  appeal  lieing  to  him 
lui  head  of  the  church  in  place  of  the  rope.  By  2 ami  3 
Win.  IV.  c.  92,  appeals  are  transfeiToil  from  tlie  Court  of 
Delegates  to  the  king  in  council.  Tho  occleriastical  courts 
ore  nmqieletil  to  entertain  criminal  ]>rocoedings  in  cy^rtuin 
coM^s,  and  uUo  to  take  cogniziuuH'  of  causes  ofdi'famation  ; 
fur  which  la&t  ofTenco  persons  were  funuerly  directed  to  du 
penaiu'e,  but  this  has  very  rarely  Iwen  required  by  the 
Arches  Coiurt  of  lace  years.  Tiiere  is  no  salary  atiurhed 
to  the  ufiicu  uf  judge  ; and  his  income  arising  from  lees,  us 
also  that  uf  the  registrar,  is  very  siuhII.  One  judge  has 
for  many  years  presidml  in  the  Arches  and  in  the  Pn'roga- 
livc  Courts.  It  is  understood  tluit  a ineusuro  is  m prepa- 
ration by  which  this  coui*t,  in  oommou  with  all  tho  occlesl- 
astical  courts,  will  bo  much  modified. 

A'RCIIIAS.  A.  LlCrNIUS,  a Greek  poet  of  Antinch 
in  , Syria,  whose  name  woull  never  have  rcaclieil  us  but 
for  the  beautiful  oration  of  Cicero,  pronounced  in  his  de- 
fanca.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  him  an  anyiluug  elat 
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than  a fty  prcacrvatl  in  amber : nor  are  we  inclined  to  think, 
thuuKh  he  vua  the  iutimaU)  friend  of  many  illuatrioua  men 
at  Runic,  and  K^^ve  IcMtona  to  Cicero  in  Crock  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  (JrcA.  c.  i.).  tluit  hia  talunti*  were  of  Uiut  hit;h 
unler  which Ciecro  would  have  us  believe.  He  had  undertaken 
to  celobraU;,  in  \'er!‘e,  Uie  ip^iid  event  iu  the  orator's  history 
— tho  conspiracy  of  Catiline-*- and  nothing  more  was  required 
to  gain  the  good-will  uf  that  great  though  vain  man.  Archias 
cuiue  to  Rome  in  tho  consulship  of  Vlarius  and  Lutalius 
Catulus.  B.c.  102,  and  lost  no  timo  in  recommending  him- 
self to  these  leading  persons  by  a poem  in  celebration  of 
their  victorius  over  thu  Cimbri.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  poet- 
laurcat  of  tbnso  days  * he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  l.ucul- 
lus,  and  we  find  him  chanting  tl>e  praises  of  that  luxu- 
rious Rtiman  in  a poem  on  the  Mitbridatic  war.  It  was 
chiefly  through  tho  influence  of  Lucullus  that  he  was  ad- 
mitlcu  to  the  freedom  of  Heraclea,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Greek  cities  in  the  suuUi  of  Italy,  and  one  whose  citizens 
were  untitled  to  all  Uic  privileges  of  Romans.  It  was  thus 
that  ^Vn-hius  became  a naturalized  citizen  uf  Rome.  Why 
a Certain  Gratius  should  have  contested  this  right,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering  ; but  as  tlie  public  archives  of 
Heraclea  had  been  destroyed  by  0re,  Archios  was  unable 
to  protluce  any  legal  document  in  proof  of  his  claim.  The 
rtiHuU  of  the  trial,  which  took  plucu  at  least  after  llie  consul- 
ship uf  Cicero,  u.c.  63,  is  unknown,  but  it  U not  probable 
that  the  jury  resisted  the  eloquent  harangue  of  tho  orahir  and 
the  influence  of  the  leading  men  of  Romo.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  the  epigrams  published  under  bis  name,  in 
the  Anihnlo^ia  Grofca,  were  his  productions,  we  siniuld 
feel  satisQed  tliat  wo  had  justly  appreciated  hit  character. 
Tlipy  are  in  general  below  mediocrity,  but  as  there  wen* 
several  of  the  same  name  at  thu  pool,  we  cannot  decide 
to  whom  lliuy  riiuliy  Ixilunu.  These  epigrams  have  been 
published  suparatuly  by  Ilgun,  Animadt'rrt.  Ihstor.  et  Cri- 
tic. in  Cie.  Oral,  pru  Arvhia,  Erfurdt,  f 797 ; and  by  HiiUo- 
iiiatia,  ill  liiscdiliou  of  Cicero  s Oration /or  Arc/iiw(,ljiiago, 
IcUO,  Hv0.  We  iiLdV  observe,  that  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  this  oration  of  Cicero  in  dofenco  of 
Archios  is  nut  genuine.'  but  we  think  that  Uie  discovery  by 
Angulo  ktai.  in  thu  Ambrosian  liiimry  at  Milan,  of  a com- 
munf:u‘y  uu  tlie  oration  by  Ascoiiius  Pedianus,  who  flou- 
rished A.o.  30.  puts  the  lualter  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
(See  the  work  to  which  we  uUude  by  Si-hruilter,  Oraiio 
(pur  vnino  fertur  pro  Arrhia  r«c.  mtwfue  Oittervutinneii 
(uljrril.  Lips.  IBIS;  ami  the  opposite  view  of  the  question 
hy  PluU,  ill  the  fCrit.  Biblinthek  von  Seebtxie,  1B20.) 

ARCIIIATER  (in  Greek  an  honorary  dis- 

tiucliun  njnferrud  on  physicians  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  still  employed  in  tome  uf  the  continental 
C4jmUhes.  Physici.ans  generally  occupied  a very  subordi- 
nafe  siation  in  Hume  during  Uie  republican  peri<jd : in  fiu't, 
lio  wdl-educated  medical  men  uxUiutl  among  thu  Rumaiis 
ut  Uiat  time : and  the  Greek  physicians  who  went  tu  Ronn* 
were  nut  at  first  favourably  nn-eived.  Julius  C®sar  at 
length  bu^>wud  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  on  the 
foreign  physicians  practising  at  Runic ; and  thu  Emperor 
Augustus,  after  ius  recovery  from  a dangerous  iUiicss,  not 
only  cunferrud  on  his  own  pitysician,  Antouius  Musa,  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  but  is  said  to  have  oxeni|ited  all 

Idiysiciaos  from  tbc  payment  of  taxes  and  other  public 
Kinlens.  Thu  Emperor  Nero  first  gave  the  title  Archiater 
{chief  of  the  pk^ticimie)  to  his  medical  attendant.  Amlruma- 
chus  the  elder,  well  known  as  ihu  inventor  of  a et*lebrated 
compound  preparutioD  called  Tberiaca.  It  is  prubaUe  that 
the  Emperor  only  iutCDfled  to  express,  by  this  title,  the  coo- 
suluratiuD  in  which  ho  hold  lus  uwn  physician ; but  it  appears 
that,  soon  afterwards,  the  Archiatri  were  eburgud  with  M>mu 
kind  uf  superintendence  over  the  medical  protVssion.  Tims 
Galen  says  of  Andromachus:  " It  appears  to  me  that  he 
was  appointerl  by  tho  emperor  at  that  time  to  reign  over 
us:"  and  wo  also  find  that  the  word  ArcJiititer  was  trana- 
latud  into  J.aua  by  the  vurds  sufterpotHut  mt<lirorum, 

‘ supi>rintcndunt  of  the  physicians.'  At  a later  (luriod,  how- 
ever, the  raitk  or  ofikn;  of  the  iVrcInatri  seems  to  have  under- 
gone  some  change:  and  we  find  two  classes  of  them  dis  - 
tinguished.  viz.,  the  Archiatri  of  cities,  and  those  uf  tlie  c<»urt. 
The  first  law  regarding  the  Archiatri  of  cities  (AreJuoUri 
pofMlareM)  was  given  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Ho  urdered  each 
smaller  town  to  have  five,  the  larger  seven,  and  the  largest 
cities  to  have  ten  physicians,  distinguished  by  Uiu  al>uve 
name,  and  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxos  and 
public  burdens:  thus  it  appears  that  tbc  exemption  ofallj 


practitioners,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  found  too  extenehre  a 
privilege.  At  Rome,  there  were  fourteen  Archiotri  appointed 
for  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  be^ldc8  ono  fi>r  the  vcRtal 
virgins,  and  another  f»ir  tlm  gymnasia : they  wore  oU»ctcd  by 
the  citizens  and  pn>priutors,  and  u]ipn>ved  by  tiieir  col- 
leagues. In  later  timus,  thu  Arehiatri  <if  a higher  rank 
appear  to  have  had  the  sanctum  of  the  emperor ; and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  sort  <<f  examinutiun  was  hIm) 
requisite  for  their  odmissiun.  Husidus  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges alluded  to.  the  Archiatri  derived  from  thu  towns  cer- 
tain runiunemtioiii  in  kind  ((VuioHaria  ccmmrMiu},  as  well 
Os  salaries.  It  was  their  business  tu  treat  poor  patiuiits  gra- 
tuitously, but  fn  treating  other  {Mirsons  (hey  were  aulhurizetl 
to  take  fees  like  tlieir  profuiisiimal  brethren.  They  ('<»rm<Kl 
medical  committees  or  eollogos  in  each  city,  and  8U|H>rin- 
temled  the  public  health,  and  the  slafo  of  6ie  medical  pro- 
fession, and  they  also  taught  Uie  prinriplcs  and  practice 
of  medicine.  Thus  a decree  uf  Constantine  the  Great  says, 
**  Wc  order  rewards  and  salaries  to  be  given  to  them,  tliat 
they  may  the  more  readily  imbue  many  pupils  with  liberal 
studies  and  the  said  arlH."  There  is  a variety  of  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  Arnhialri,  shewing  that  the  Homans  regartled 
the  members  of  the  me<lical  pnifi»>um  os  deserving  and 
rc<{uiring  the  attention  and  protecting  ran*  of  government. 
The  physicians  attachud  to  the  itiiperial  court  took  the  title 
of  Archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  also  formed  a corporation, 
with  certain  rights,  privileges,  and  distinctions  of  rniik, 
which  became  more  important  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
emperors,  when  strict  rules  of  pA'cecleiicy  were  established 
for  alt  persons  oonncclutl  with  tho  court  and  giivernment. 
The  Count  of  the  Archiatri  was  a ‘*wr  rfm-tal/i/ie,"  and 
equal  in  rank  tu  the  dukes  and  to  tho  vicars  uf  the  emperor. 

In  modern  times,  tho  name  of  Archiater  has.  in  imitation 
of  (ha  antient  fashioa,  sometimes  been  assumed  by  phy- 
sicians holding  public  appointments  in  ciiies,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  physicians  of  kings  and  princes.  In  Sweden 
and  l>enmark,  however,  the  dignity  of  Archiater  still  exists, 
as  (he  highest  honour  conferred  on  medical  men : in  Sweden 
iberu  are  only  two  Archiatri,  who  act  as  pliystcians  to  the 
king. 

ARCHIDA'MUS.  Five  kings  of  Sparta  arc  known  to  us 
by  this  name.  They  were  of  the  royal  line  of  the  FrocIidB, 
and  were  not  the  least  distinguish^  of  their  tamitv.  Tho 
first  lived  before  the  historical  age  of  Sparta,  and  hts  name, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (riii.  131),  is  the  only  memorial 
leR  of  his  existence. 

ARCUIDA'MUS  II.,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  when  his  grandfatlier,  laiotychulos,  was 
banished  from  Sparta  for  allowing  bis  military  proceedings 
in  Thessaly  to  be  iuHuenced  by  a bribe  from  his  upnooents. 
Arcliidomus  reigned  from  b.c.  469  to  42f ; and  Ins  cha- 
racter. 08  drawn  by  Thucydides  and  IXodorus,  exhibits 
all  the  peculiar  funturos  of  the  Doric  race.  Prudence 
and  foresight,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  gratity  of  de- 
portment. are  tho  more  prominent  qu,ulilies  which  he  dis- 
plays. It  was  in  the  fourth  year  cyf  his  reign  (u.c.  464) 
Uiat  Sparta  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  violence  of  an 
i-artliquake,  an  opportunity  wtiich  the  Messeniaiis  did  not 
fail  ju}-fully  to  seize,  witii  tlie  h<^>e  of  regaining  their 
independence.  The  presence  uf  luiud  displaveil  hy  Archi- 
damus  on  this  o<'C.aMon  haved  what  retuaiiiul  of  the  city 
from  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  foe:  but  it  wa«  nut  till 
ten  years  had  eiupsod,  that  this  Third  Musseiiian  War,  os  it 
ia  c^led,  was  brought  to  a close,  when  the  Mesaenians  eva- 
cuated tbeir  filadel,  Ithomo.  (L)iod.  Sic.  xi.  64  Thu;>id. 
i.  103.)  On  the  part  which  Archidamus  took  in  tho  affaini 
of  his  country,  hii>lor}'  is  silent  fur  a long  suceet^siuii  of 
years  : nor  dues  his  name  again  ap{>ear  till  w«  find  him 
pleading  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  important  council  held 
by  tbc  l..aoedBm<iriians  before  they  resolved  on  tbc  Pelo- 
ponncaiou  w ar.  His  voice  was  not  listened  to  bv  his  country- 
men.  and  a declaration  of  war  was  the  result  ^ their  delibe- 
ration (B.C.  431).  Ko  much  (smfidonf«,  however,  had  they 
that  he  would  perform  his  duty,  that  iliey  placed  him  at  tlm 
head  of  the  trouM  to  be  led  against  die  Athenians.  He  was 
their  general  also  in  their  seound  (n.c.  436)  and  thiid  ex- 
peditions (B.c.  428) ; but  it  is  unnecessarx'  bi  ruitice  his  prr» 
ooedings  in  tlie  war,  as  they  hod  little  ettbet  in  dedding  the 
euutust.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Agis  II.,  probably 
in  H.c.  427.  (Thuryd.  i.  79,  ii.’  lu-OT,  71.  hi.  I.) 

ARCHlUAMUb  ill.,  the  SOD  of  the  ootehrated  Ageti- 
laus,  succeeded  hi»  father  b.c.  861.  and  died  b.c.  3S6.  We 
find  huu  in  comuand  of  ^parUB  teoo^  -duriog  fais 
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father'!  lifeUmo,  b.c.  367.  and  training  a hatdc  aerninM 
the  Arcadians  and  Arueiong,  which  i»  known  in  history  as 
the  tearless  rictnry  (r»/v  afas(>vv  Not  one  of  the 

Spartans  fell,  while  a very  largi*  nuinlxT  of  the  enemy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  CXcnoph.  Hell.  vii.  1.  28-32.)  In  the  sacred 
war,  which  broke  out  b.c.  .356,  in  conseriucnco  of  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  it  would  appear 
that  Archiuamus  gave  at  least  ■I'cret  support  to  I’hilonielus, 
tlie  (renenil  of  that  people ; hut  when  the  Lacedmmonians  at 
last  took  an  active  twrt  in  the  war.  the  name  of  Archidamus 
does  not  appear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  foci  mentioned 
respecting  him,  except  that  he  was  sent  (b.c.  338)  to  Italy 
to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Tarenturo.  then  engaged  in  w ar 
with  their  neighbours  the  Lucaniuns.  He  fell  fighting 
bmvelv  at  the  head  of  his  troops:  ancl  a statue  wa?»  ercct«l 
to  his  honour,  at  Olympia,  bv  his  omntrs'raen.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agis  lit.  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  24,  63 ; 
StralK>.  vi.  280  ; Pans.  iii.  10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  IV.,  the  son  of  Eudamidas.  is  not 
mentioned,  except  by  Plutarch,  who  states  that  he  was 
defeated  (a.c.  296)  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  and  Archi- 
damns  V,,  son  of  another  Eudamidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  royal  colleague,  Cleomenes  111.,  somewhere  between 
n.C.  236-220.  In  him  ended  the  line  of  the  I’roclida?,  for 
though  he  left  6ve  sons,  thev  were  passed  over,  and  Ly- 
curgus,  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  tlm  throne. 
(Polyb.  iv.  2,  v.  37.) 

ARCHPGENES  of  Apamea,  a mc<lical  author  and  prac- 
titioner, who  enjoved  a |^at  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  Ho  must  have  held  a very  distin- 
guished rank  among  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  Satires  of  Juvrval  (vi.  230,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  2.59),  in  which  his  name  is  employed  to  denote  a great 
physician  generally.  Archigene*  followed  the  principles  of 
the  pneumatic  sect,  foundi*d  by  Atheiiseus  of  Attiilin,  and 
is  known  to  have  written  a considerable  number  of  treatises 
on  pathologv*.  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His 
works  were  thought  very  highly  of  in  antiquity,  although 
the  author  is  oocused  of  the  same  obscurity  of  stylo  which 
the  pneumatic  physicians  in  general  had  adopted  from  the  ' 
stoic  philosophers,  from  whom  they  also  derived  some  of  I 
tneir  principal  doctrines.  The  writings  of  Archigenes  seem 
to  have  existed  till  the  sixth  cciiturv' : hut  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  possess  are  fragments  containcxl  in  the 
works  of  Galen,  Aitius.  and  Oribasius.  Galen  generally  ' 
quotes  Archigenes  in  order  to  criticise  his  opinions : /Etius  i 
and  Oribasius  give  more  copious  extracts  from  him.  Some 
of  the  surgical  fragments  nave  been  collected  by  Cocchi,  j 

Grrrrrintm  Chir.  Itltr. np.  1 1 7,  1 ) 8,  1 55.  The  pas-  I 

sagos  contained  in  Oribasius  nave  been  published  by  De 
Malthice  (xxi.  Med.  Opusc.  ex  Oribasii  Coa.  Mosiiuet,  1808, 
4to.) 

ARCHIL  (also  called  ORCHIL,  in  Chambers’s  Dirt,  of 
Arts  (ivd  Sciencts\  Htmiis,  or  toumsoleAs  a blue  dye  procured 
from  the  rnrella  tinrfnria  and  ceannra  larturea,  wliirh  ore 
lichens  growing  abundantly  in  the  Canary'  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  appears  to  be 
a jieculiar  vegetable  principle  which  has  U*en  called  ery- 
ihrine : it  may  be  extracte<l  either  by  means  of  alcohol  or 
nnimonia.  but  the  latter  is  employed  by  those  who  tnanu- 
fneture  the  colour,  which  is  generally  sold  in  small  flat 
pieces,  and  known  by  the  name  of  litmus. 

The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol : a strong  inhi&ion,  when  lookeil  at  in  mass,  is  purple, 
but  a dilute*)  one  is  of  a pure  blue  colour  by  day-light,  and 
rt**)  by  candle-light.  Acids  redden  the  colour  of  litmus,  and 
this  effect  is  produced  even  by  the  weakest  of  them,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; when  mixed  with  the 
latter,  and  kept  for  some  days  in  a well-stopped  bottle,  the 
colour  i*  destroyed,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling, 
the  colour  is  restored.  Sulphureous  acid  and  tKe  hypo- 
sulphites also  bleach  litmus.  These  effects  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  deoxidixemenl,  for  the  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  | 

Archil  is  employe*!  by  chemists  to  ascertain  the  pr*’sence  ' 
of  acids  in  solution : for  this  purpose,  the  infusbm  or  spiritu- 
ous tincture  is  sometimes  umsI  : generally,  however,  paper 
which  has  been  dyed  and  dried  is  prefenrad,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  litmus  mper.  This  test  is  extremely 
sensible  : according  to  Mr.  VVatt  {Phil.  Trans.  1784),  it  is 
capable  of  detecting  one  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  when  mixe*! 
With  1 00,000  of  Vrtitor.  It  may  also  be  used,  when  it  has  been 


reddened  by  a weak  acid,  as  a test  of  tho  presence  of  the 
alkalis:  these  restore  tho  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  hy  satu- 
rating tho  and  which  reddened  it.  Archil  U never  used 
alone  as  a dye,  on  account  of  its  want  of  permanence.  It  i.s, 
however,  cinplojcd  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  ami  im- 
proving the  tints  of  other  dyes,  and  it  imparts  a bloom 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  other  substances. 

ARCHl'LOCHUS.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  who  lived  at  too  remote  an  age  to  allow  any 
very  satisfactory  account  of  his  private  history  to  reach  us. 
Yet  every  traditionary  fragment  respecting  him  concurs  to 
make  us  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  time,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  every  one, 
and  whom  nil  naturally  feared  and  shunned.  He  was  son 
of  Telesiclcs  by  a slave  Enipo,  and  he  was  bom  in  Paros, 
an  island  of  the  ./Egean  Sea.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  antient 
writers,  if  we  may  jurige  from  the  different  epochs  in  which 
they  place  him.  By  Herodotus  (i.  12)  ana  Tatian  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  Olympiad  23, 
or  about  b.c.  688;  by  Cicero  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  ; and  by  Com.  N**poe  in  the  rrign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  at  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  the  father  of  liistory  ; and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Cicero  and  Nepos  intend  to  refer  to  tho 
same  epoch,  though  they  denote  it  hv  two  different  Roman 
kings.  Ho  wa.*»  more  fi*rmi«lable  witJi  his  pen  than  with  his 
sword , like  Alcsrus  and  Hora*^.  he  thought  life  preferable 
to  honour,  and  did  not  hesitnto  to  turn  his  bMk  on  an  enemy. 
This  event  in  the  life  of  Archilochus  took  place,  according  to 
the  old  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  an  expedition  against 
a people  called  Sai  (Sdo<),  in  Thrace.  Archilochus,  it 
would  appear,  defended  himself  by  boldly  declaring  that 
it  was  better  to  lose  one's  shield  than  life;  and  Plutarch,  in 
his  account  of  the  Spartan  republic,  states  that  Archilochus 
was  banished  from  Sparta  for  such  a remarkable  opinion. 
Others  tell  us  that  his  verses  were  of  so  impure  a character, 
that  tho  .Spartans  wisely  interdicted  the  perusal  of  them  by 
their  youth.  Wo  have  no  difficulty  in  fonning  an  opinion 
respecting  his  style  of  poetry,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  antients : it  was  full  of  energy,  terse  in  its  language, 
and  vivid  in  its  images.  Of  his  satirical  powers  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  Lycambes.  He 
had  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Archilochus,  but 
ha\  ing  changed  his  intention,  the  poet  directed  such  a 
fearful  satire  a^inst  the  offending  Lycambes,  tbit  be  found 
no  other  way  of  escape  but  by  hanging  himself,  and  somo 
say  his  three  daughters  followed  his  example.  On  account 
of  his  powers  of  ridicule,  over  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  control,  he  was  driven  from  his  country, 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known,  that 
he  was  always  an  unwelcome  visiter  wherever  he  w*ent. 
Me  died  in  a single  combat  with  one  Corax.  whom  he  had 
probably  provoked  by  his  powers  of  satire,  and  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  tximpelletl  the  murderer  to  appease  the  manes  of 
An-lulochus  by  certain  expiatory  sacritlcos.  (Plut.  de  Serd; 
Num.  yind.c.  17.)  It  was  in  lambic  verse  that  the  poet 
chiefly  excelled : ho  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  poets  whom  Aristar- 
chus esteemed  most  highly  in  this  species  of  poetry  (Veil. 
Patcrc.  i.  5 ; Quintil.  x.  1).  It  is  also  remarked  hy  Veil. 
Paterculus  (i.  5),  that  Homer  and  Archilochus  are  the  only 
poets  who  both  invented  a peculiar  style  of  poetry  and  car- 
rieil  it  to  perfection.  Some  specimens  of  Archilochus, 
translate*!  with  much  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Merivale's 
Anthfilnsy.  London,  1832.  Some  fragments  are  found  in 
the  Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Grexe.  of  Briinck.  Argent.  1785, 
and  they  arc  published  separately  by  Liebel,  Reliqui/r 
Arrhi/fjchi,  Vienna,  1819,  8vo. ; also  m Gaisford's  Minor 
Greek  Poets,  vo\.  i. ; and  in  Boissonnade'sCo/2ee/t'ofi,  vol.  xv. 
For  his  merits  as  a writer  the  reader  may  consult  Iluch. 
Vetturh  iiber  die  Verdsenste.  des  ArtMlnanu  um  die  Sa- 
tyre,  Wittenbach,  1767  ; Memoires  de  I Acad,  des  Inscript , 
tom.  X. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  title  of  a dignitary  in  the 
monastic  orders  of  the  Greek  church,  answering  to  tliot  of 
Father  Provincial  among  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  The  archimandrite  is  a superior 
abbot,  having  under  his  jurisdiction  several  convents  of  tho 
same  district  or  province.  Tlic  Russian  church,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Greek,  has  its  archimandrites,  as  weli  as  tho 
Greek  church  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 
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ARCHlME'DES,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  peo- 1 
meters,  and  dne  of  the  few  men  whose  wriliu'^  form  a I 
stJimlard  epoch  in  llie  history  of  the  progress  of  kiiowledue,  ' 
was  Intrn  in  Sicily,  in  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Syracuse,  »n 
thu  )ear  2B7  b.c.  : he  was  killeil  when  that  town  was  taken 
hy  tlie  Romans  under  Marceilus.  ».C.  212,  a^«*d  seventy- 
five  years.  Euclid  died  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Archimedea.  and  Apollonius  of  Per^a  was  about  forty  years 
bis  junior.  Eratostliencs  was  bom  about  ten  years  l^fore 
him. 

The  life  of  Archimedes  was  written,  according  toEutocius, 
his  oimmentator,  by  Hcraclides,  but  the  work  is  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  collected 
horn  v'arious  authors,  of  whom  the  princi|>al  are  Polybius  his 
contemiwrary,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero.  We.  once  for 
all.  anknowle«ige  our  obligations  to  the  life  of  Archimedes  in 
Rivaulfs  edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1615;  and  also  to  that 
in  M.  Povrard's  translation.  Paris,  1809. 

Archimedes  was  related  to  Hieron,  the  second  prince  of 
that  name,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  when  Archi- 
medes was  a very  voung  man.  The  reign  of  this  prince, 
including  the  time  that  bis  son  Colon  also  bore  the  royal  title, 
lasted  about  fifty-five  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
Arrhimciles  remained  at  Syracuse  under  their  patronage.  All 
that  wc  know  of  his  life  during  this  period,  independently  of 
the  results  of  his  studios,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
is  contnineil  in  the  following  incidents.  The  well  known 
story  of  Hieron’s  crown  (or  Gelon’s  crown,  according  to  some) 
is  as  follows: — Hieron,  or  Gelon,  had  delivered  a certain 
weight  of  gold  to  a workman,  to  bo  made  into  a votive 
crown.  The  latter  brought  back  a crown  of  the  proper 
weight,  which  was  afierwards  KiiHuectcd  U>  have  been  alloyed 
with  silver.  The  king  asked  Archimedes  how  he  might 
detect  the  cheat : the  difficulty  being  to  measure  the  bulk 
of  the  crtjwn  without  melting  it  into  a regular  figure. 
For  silver  being,  weight  for  weight,  of  greater  bulk  than 
gold,  any  alloy  of  the  former,  in  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
the  latter,  would  necessarily  increase  the  bulk  of  the  crown. 
While  thinking  on  this  matter.  Archimedes  went  to  bathe, 
and  on  stepping  into  the  bath,  which  was  full,  ohserveil  the 
very  simple  fact,  that  a quantity  of  water,  nf  thn  iwne  bulk 
04  Am  must  flow  over  before  he  could  immerse  himself. 
It  immediately  struck  him  that  by  immersing  a weight  of  real 
gold,  equal  to  that  which  the  crown  ought  to  have  contained, 
m a vessel  full  of  water,  and  observing  how  much  water  w us 
left  when  the  weight  was  taken  out  again,  and  by  afterwurils 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  crown  itself,  he  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  bulk.  In 
the  wonls  of  Vitruvius,  ‘ A»  soon  as  he  had  hit  upon  this 
method  of  detection,  he  did  not  wail  a moment,  but  jumped 
joyfully  out  of  the  bath,  and  running  nake<l  towartls  his 
own  house,  called  out  with  a loud  voice  that  he  had  found  I 
what  he  sought.  For  as  ho  ran  he  called  out  in  Greek.  | 
ir.pTCfl.  tvpT)Ka,‘  (I  have  found  it,  I have  found  it).  Acconl-  i 
ing  to  Proclus,  Hieron  declared  that  from  that  moment  he 
coulil  never  refu-ne  b>  believe  anything  that  Archimedes  told 
him.  For  the  method  of  detecting  the  exact  quantity  of 
silver  alloy,  see  Gravity,  Spkcific. 

The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him.  that  if  he  had  a point 
to  stanil  upon,  he  could  move  the  world,  arose  from  his 
knowledge  of  ihc  possible  effects  of  machinery,  and,  however 
it  might  astonish  a Greek  of  his  day.  would  now  be  readily 
ailinitted  to  be  as  iheoreticnllv  possible  as  it  is  practically 
impwsiblc.  He  in  reported  to  have  astonisherl  the  court  of 
Hiero  by  moving  a large  ship,  more  than  usually  loaiUnl, 
with  a pulley,  or  collection  of  pulleys,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  the  king  pressed  him  to  exert  himself  in  con- 
triving machines  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

He  is  said  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  while  there, 
observing  the  necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
prims  which  the  river  di<l  not  roach,  Ui  have  inventofl 
llic  screw  which  bears  his  name  (sec  Screw  of  Ahchi- 
URDRs).  Athennus,  in  mentioning  this  screw,  says  it  was 
employcil  to  drain  the  Ivdds  of  ships.  Diodorus  (i.  34)  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  this  machine,  which  he  calls  rox^'^C. 
was  bis  invention.  It  is  certain,  from  the  preface  to  the 
Quufhature  qfihf  Parabola,  that  (Jonon  of  Alexandria  was 
well  known  to  Archimedes,  which  is  some  prosumption  in 
favour  of  his  having  been  in  Egypt. 

After  tbedeathof  Hieron,  the  misconduct  of  his  successor 
Hieronymus,  the  son  of  Gelon,  provoki**!  a n'bellion,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  The  succcssfiil  party  siiled  with  the 
pa^aginians,  and  the  Romans  accoi^Dgly  dispatched  a 


land  and  naval  armament  against  Syracuse  under  Appius 
and  Marrellus.  Among  all  the  extraordinary  stories  which 
have  been  Udd  of  the  siege,  so  much  seems  clear. — that  it 
la.sted  three  years  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  be 
siegers — that  this  successful  resistance  was  princip.iUy 
owing  to  the  machines  roiiKtructerl  by  Archimedes— and 
that  the  city,  after  the  siege  had  been  some  time  converted 
into  a blockade,  was  finally  taken  by  surprise,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  besieged  during  the  festival  of  Diana. 
Polybius  states  that  catapults  and  l>alistB)  of  various  sixes 
were  successfully  used  against  the  enemy;  that  in  their 
nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not  only 
from  tho  top  of  the  walls,  but  througU  )M>rt-holcs  constructed 
in  numerous  places ; that  machines,  which  threw  masses 
of  stone  or  lead  of  a weight  not  les.s  than  Ion  talents,  dis- 
charged their  contents  upon  tho  Roman  engines,  which 
had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes;  that  iron  Auiuf.?  (or 
hooks)  attache<l  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  the  vessels,  which  were  then  overturned  by 
the  besieged ; and  that  tho  same  machines  were  used  to 
catch  tho  assailants  on  the  land  side,  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground.  Livy  and  Plutarch  give  much  the  same 
account;  but  tho  curious  story  of  sotting  the  Roman 
ships  on  fire  by  mirrors  is  first  mentioned  by  John  TzeUes 
and  Zonaras,  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  cite  Dio- 
dorus and  others  for  the  fact.  But  Galen,  in  the  second 
century,  though  ho  mentions  that  Archimedes  «»t  iIm» 
enoroy's  ships  on  fire,  says  it  was  done  with  wvpM.  uliich 
may  refer  to  any  machine  or  contrivance  throwing  lighted 
materials.  Lucian  also,  who  lived  in  tho  seconil  century, 
mentions  the  burning  of  the  ships,  but  without  saying  how 
it  was  effected.  Montucla  is  of  opinion  thatthi^  report  anvse 
from  the  joining  together  of  two  others,  namely,  that  .Vr- 
chimedcs  wrote  a treatise  on  burning  mimirs,  and  that  \\o 
did  burn  the  Roman  ships ; IxXh  very  credible  stories.  But 
their  junction  must,  in  our  opinion,  rank  with  tho  many 
curious  things  said  of  Archimodes  in  later  ages.  It  is  dilll- 
cull  to  say  at  whet  period  after  his  death  discoveries  respect- 
ing an  illustrious  man  will  stop:  thus  Uivuult.  in  1615,  was 
informed  by  a very  learned  Greek,  who  had  translated  from 
that  language  the  lives  of  the  Sicilian  martyrs,  that  one  of 
them,  a lady  named  Lucia,  was  a descendant  of  Archimedes, 
and  an  ancestress  of  the  Bourbons. 

After  the  sloianing  of  Syrucuiie.  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  a l^man  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  ho  was  ; Mar- 
cellus,  it  it  said,  had  given  strict  orders  to  prcsriAc  lum 
alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  when  the  soldier 
asked  who  he  wa.H,  Archimeiles,  being  intent  upon  a pro- 
blem, begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed; 
upon  which  the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to 
another  account,  he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  instru- 
ments to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  killed  by  some  soldiers 
who  suspected  he  was  concealing  trea.sure.  At  his  own 
request,  expressed  during  his  life,  a sphere  iiiHeribed  in  a 
cylinder  was  engraved  on  bis  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  di-s- 
covery  that  the  solid  content  of  a sphere  U exactly  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  circumsenhing  cylinder.  By  this  mark 
it  was  afterwards  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  residing  in  Sicily  as  qua»tor. 

The  fame  of  Archimedes  rests  upon  tho  extraordinary 
advances  which  he  made,  considering  tlio  time  in  which  he 
lived,  in  pure  geometry,  in  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  in 
numerical  approximation.  In  the  first,  by  an  axiom  already 
mentioned  [see  Arc],  and  a similar  one  with  respect  to 
cuned  surfaces,  and  by  tlie  method  of  Exhaustions  (wh’ch 
see),  he  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the  tluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  as  can  possibly  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  algebraic  transformations.  In  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
1)0  was  not  only  the  first  but  the  last  of  the  antients  who 
reduced  anything  to  deroonstratioo  ftom  evident  first  prin- 
ciples; indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Steumis  and  Galileo,  no 
further  advance  was  made.  We  proceed  to  notic'c  hhi 
writings,  stating  very  briefly  tho  most  important  of  his  oim 
UiscovfTirs  only.  The  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
of  which  the  first  seven  are  in  Greek,  are, — 

1.  7\ro  liooki  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder. — Here  he 
finds  the  surface  of  a right  cylinder,  a right  cone,  and  a 
sphere— that  a homisphero  is  double  of  a cone  of  tho  same 
base  and  altitude,  and  two-thinls  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude — that  the  surface  of  the  circum- 
scribing cylinder  (the  bases  ircluded)  is  half  as  great  again 
as  the  surface  of  tho  sphere,  and  consequently  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  (not  ineluding  tM  ba^)  is  exactly 
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•qa&l  to  that  of  tb«  sphere— he  also  finds  the  surface  of 
any  spheriral  scj? nient.  and  the  solidity  of  a spherica]  sector. 
It)  the  secj>nd  lxK>k.  he  hIiows  how  to  find  a spltere  equal  to 
a given  cone  or  cylinder  ; to  cut  it  into  segments  ha\ing  a 
given  ratio ; to  make  a segment  equal,  either  in  surface  or 
solidity,  to  one.  and  similar  to  another,  segment.  Also  he 
shows'  how  to  cut  off  a segment  which  shall  have  a given 
ratio  to  its  inscribed  cone. 

2.  On  /Ac  MfOJitiremmtn/ths  Cird*.— It  is  here  shown 
that  the  area  of  a circle  U equal  to  tltat  of  a triangle  which 
has  the  circumference  ft>r  it*  base  and  the  radius  for  it*  alti- 
tude, and  also  that  the  circuraferenec  of  a circle  exceeds 
three  times  the  diameter  by  a line  which  is  less  than  10 
parts  out  of  70.  and  greater  than  10  part*  out  of  71,  of  the 
diameter.  This  is  the  celebrated  approximation  of  Archi- 
medes, and  amounts  to  saying  that  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
feren<*e  to  the  diameter  lies  between  3*  1428  and  3' 1408. 
It  i*  now  known  to  be  3‘  14  IB  very  nearly. 

,1.  On  ConoidM  and  Sphermdi.^By  a rrmoid  is  meant  the 
Sf)lid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a jierabola  or  hyperbola 
about  its  axis,  ftpher'dd  has  the  usual  meaning.  Archi- 
medes here  shows  that  a segment  (or  part  cut  off  by  a plane) 
of  a parabolic  conoid  is  half  a.s  much  again  a*  its  inscribed 
ccnc.  whether  the  base  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  not, 
the  axis  of  the  conoid  being  the  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  base  ; that  all 
segments  of  the  same  conoid,  having  equal  axes,  are  equal ; 
or,  more  generally,  that  different  segments  of  the  same 
conoid  are  as  the  squares  of  tlieir  axes;  how  to  find  the 
ratio  of  the  segment  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid  to  its  inscribed 
cone ; that  any  spheroidal  segment,  having  the  centre  of 
the  spheroid  in  its  base,  is  double  of  it*  inscribed  cone : and 
generally,  bow  to  compore  any  spheroidal  segment  with  its 
inscribed  cone.  In  this  treatise  is  also  shown,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  how  to  find  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  by  means 
of  that  of  a circle. 

4.  On  SpiraU. — The  spiral  of  Archimedes,  tho  method  of 
fonning  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  friend  > 
Conon,  is  thus  made:— a point  moves  unifimniy  along  a 
straight  line,  which  straight  line  itself  revolves  uniformly 
about  a given  point  in  it.  Archimedes  shows  how  to  com-  j 
pare  the  areas  described  by  the  moving  point  in  its  various  | 
revoluttons,  and  vnnuus  other  properties,  which  the  little  ; 
impirtance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  us  fi«m  noticing.  As 
an  effort  of  geometry,  it  is,  however,  not  inferior  to  the  pro-  i 
ceding,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his  works.  I 

5.  Tiro  Bodu  on  the  Equiiibrium  anti  Centre  of  Gravity  ■ 
of  Plane  h’nr/arcs.— The  axiom  on  which  Archimedes  sets 
out  is,  that  equal  weights  suspended  at  equal  distances 
on  opposite  sides  of  a pivot  are  in  equilibrium.  He  then 
shows  the  well-known  property  of  the  lever:— jpven  tl»e 
centre  of  gravity  of  a whole  plane,  and  of  one  of  its  parte, 
how  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder— bow  to 
find  the  oentre  of  gravity  of  a parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapesium.  In  the  second  book  be  shows  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a parabolic  aegment,  or  the  differenoe 
between  two  segments  of  the  same  parabola,  having  different 
bases. 

6.  Ptamrnitee,  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  Arena- 
riue. — This  is  a mathematical  toy,  but  abounds  in  curious 
information.  It  appears  from  it  Chat  Archimedes  had 
written  a system  of  numeration,  in  a work  addressed  to 
one  i^uxipims,  resembling  that  of  modem  times  in  hav- 
ing units  of  different  orders  carried  to  a great  extent — 
that  he  approved  of  Uie  system  which  be  attributes  to 
Aristarrhus,  which  places  the  tun  immovably  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  earth — that  he  was 
aware  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  measure 
the  earth,  which,  from  their  result,  as  stated  by  him,  eould 
hardly  have  been  those  of  Eratosthenes — that  no  instni* 
menUl  means  then  existed  by  which  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  could  be  measured  within  4'— and  that  plane 
trigonometry  was  totally  unknown  at  that  dme.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  oppus4>  tliose  who  held  that  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  M>a-«hore  ore  either  infinite  in  nura^r,  or  at 
least  cannot  bo  reckoned.  By  approximately  measuring  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  making  arbitrary  suppo- 
sition* as  to  how  many  tiroes  the  real  diameter  is  contained 
in  the  earth  s distance,  and  this  again  in  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  he  c»mcs  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
will  assert  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  atari  to  be 
greater  than  1 o,0U0,l>l>U,0lKi  of  stadia,  llien  supposing  a sta- 
Sitm  to  he  lilfOfiO  fiogefhcMdthiy  and  • whok  if  i 


only  the  40th  part  of  a finger-breadth,  to  contain  a*  manv 
as  Gt.OOO  grains,  Archimefles  shows  that  the  numltcr  of 
grains  conlaiued  at  the  same  rale  m the  whole  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars  aan  be  expressed,  in  his  system  of  numera- 
tion, by  a number  which  in  our  system  is  less  than  1 followed 
by  63  ciphers. 

7.  On  the  Quadrature  o/  the  Parabola. — Archimedes 
here  shows  that  any  segment  of  a parabola  is  four-thirds  of 
a triangle,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude. 

8.  Tiro  Book*  on  Bodie$  fioating  m a Kmd.— This 
work  does  not  exist  in  Greek,  but  was  translated  by  Tar- 
taglia  from  a mutilated  Greek  manuscript:  the  first  book 
was  published  in  1643,  and  both  together  in  1543.  That 
Archimodcs  did  wTitc  such  awork  is  certain,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  (Casaubon,  p.  54).  These  two  books  contain 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a floating  body  in  general, 
applied  to  determine  the  positions  of  a spherical  segment 
and  of  a conoid.  It  ts  less  necessary  to  describe  this  book 
particularly  than  any  other,  because,  the  use  of  algebra  ex- 
cepted, it  contains  all  the  conditions  of  a modem  work  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  is  also  a book  of  Lmmae  attributed  to  Archimedes, 
translated  fVom  the  Arabic  in  1659.  and  republished  by 
Borelli  m 1661.  Both  Archimedes  and  his  commentator 
Eutocius  refer  to  some  such  work ; but  tho  very  common 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  Lemmat  has  led  some  to 
doubt  if  this  was  the  work  in  question. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  w-ritten  in  Doric  Greek,  the 
prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily.  Tlie  text  is  for  the  most  part 
m tolerably  good  presen’ation ; the  style  is  clear,  and  has 
been  considered  better  than  that  of  any  of  tho  other 
Greek  geometers.  His  books  are  mostly  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  D^ritheus.  The  demonstrations  are  long, 
but  rigorous;  and  M.  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedes  the 
Homer  of  geometry,  has  made  a simile  which  is  perfectly 
admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise  it  conveys,  if  in  no 
other  point.  The  commentaries  of  Eutocius  which  have 
come  aown  to  us,  are  those  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder, 
the  Meaturement  of  the  Circle,  and  tho  Eijuilibnum  of 
Planes. 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  several  remaining  points. 
It  is  known  from  I^olemy  uiat  Arrhimcilcs  observed  or 
calculated  several  solstices,  for  the  determination  of  tho 
length  of  the  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
constructed  a machine  for  representing  the  nhitions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  tv*rAa/>i  of  the  planets.  The  doubt  is 
from  Dclambre,  who  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  re- 
membered that  Cicero  {Tuse.  Qu<rs/.)  says  that  Archimedes 
* luntf,  eo/it,  quinque  errantiwTU  mntus  in  gphtpram  H/i- 
gavit.'  Pappus  cites  a treatise  of  Archimedes  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  sphere,  as  also  does  Proclus.  A lai^e  num- 
ber of  works  whicn  have  not  come  down  to  us  is  attributed  to 
him.  a list  of  whkh  may  be  found  in  Fabricius ; particularly 
a treatise  on  Burning  kUrrort,  and  a treatise  on  the  Para- 
Ma.  published  at  Louvain  in  1548.  There  is  no  great  eri- 
dence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  either.  The  antienti 
attributed  to  him  more  than  forty  mechanical  inventions : 
among  which  are  the  endless  screw ; the  combination  of 
pulleys;  an  hydraulic  organ,  according  to  Tertullian;  a 
machine  called  the  helix,  ur  screw,  for  launching  ships,  ac- 
cording to  Athensus;  and  a machine  called  loculus,  which 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  forty  pieces,  by  the  putting 
t^elhor  of  which  various  objects  could  he  framed,  and 
which  was  used  by  boys  as  a sort  of  artificial  memoiy.  It  is 
impoasible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  a descrip- 
tion. This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  inventions  to 
Archimedoo,  sufficiently  shows  the  impression  which  his 
name  left  on  |)0(tterity. 

Among  the  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  Archimedes 
we  must  notice  the  partial  edition  of  Tartaglia,  Venice, 
1541;  tho  first  complete  edition,  raviowod  bv  Regiomon- 
tanus, accompanied  by  the  commentary  of  Autocius : the 
whole  Greek  and  Latin.  Raalu,  1544.  This  last  edition  dr:es 
not  contain  the  treatise  on  Floating  Bodies,  nor  the  Lemmas, 
Vossius  states  that  the  roanuBcript  which  had  been  brought 
from  Constantinople  at  the  fall  of  that  place,  was  earned 
into  Germany  by  Kegiomontanus.  There  is  also  an  edition 
by  Commandine.  Venice,  1558,  containing  only  part  ofhis 
works:  by  Rivault,  Paris.  1615,  containing  the  Greek  eff 
Archimedes  in  tlio  preliminary  addresses  and  enunciations 
only,  the  demonstrations  lioing  the  Latin  of  Rivault,  except 
in  the  Arsnarius,  which  is  complete  ; this  edition  has  been 
mach  oMuwipd  Mvwfd  Bwm  laedeni  bill  Hone 
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tucla  and  Voaaiut  unita  in  tpaakinff  well  of  it;  by  TorelU, 
Oxfunl,  1 792,  the  be»t,  perhaps,  of  ull.  The  last-mentioned 
edition  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Oxford  after  the 
death  of  the  editor,  and  is  the  only  one  which  contains  the 
various  readings.  Wo  have  also  the  l<alin  translation  of 
Borulli,  1G61  ; the  paraphrase  of  Matirolico,  1570,  the  whole 
edition  of  which  was  lost  by  shipwreck  except  one  or  two 
copies,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1681  ; the  abridgment 
of  Borrow,  in  1673;  and  Bnully,  the  French  translation  of 
Peyrunl,  Paris,  1809,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute,  and  revised  by  Delambre,  being,  fur  public  use, 
by  much  tiic  mest  convenient  version  which  has  vet  ap- 
pcaroil.  A German  translation  of  all  the  works  of*  Arcln- 
laedes,  by  Ernst  Nizze,  appeared  at  StraUund  in  1 824,  in  4(0. 

Montucla  cites  the  following  lives  of  Archimedes : Mazu- 
chelli,  Sotizie  Ilisttfrichc.  alia  nta,  (fArrA/mede,  4to..  1 
1 735  : and  an  unlinishcd  work  of  M.  Mclot,  Mfm.  de  CAcad, 
di.t  lieiles  Lelfres,  vol.  xv. 

A]U.'[llPE'LAGO  is  the  common  term  given  to  many 
clusters  of  islands  the  group  geiKn  ally  known  by  this  name, 
when  not  quaUftod  by  some  word  prefixed,  contains  those 
ii^lands  which  lie  between  the  shores  of  Greece  and  A.sia 
Mini>r.  There  arc,  however,  other  groups  so  colloil  in  our 
charts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aleutian,  Chagos. 
Sooloo,  Dangerous,  Queen  Adelaide's,  Corean,  I.,ouisiado 
and  Solomon 's,  tlie  two  last  forming  part  of  Polynesia. 
The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather  doubtful : 
the  second  part  of  the  term  certainly  is  peiagus,  the  tea,  a 
Greek  and  Latin  wonl ; and  the  first  part  is  possibly  a cor- 
ruption of /Esramm.  [See  /Eokam  Sea.] 

ARCHIPELAGO.  ALEUTIAN,  or  Fox  Islands,  an 
extensive  group  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  [See 
Alkutian  Islands.] 

ARCHIPELAGO,  CHAGOS,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extends  from  the  south  end  of  Diego  Garcia  (or  Chago.s) 
Ifclaml,  in  7^29'  S.  lat,to  the  north  end  of  Speaker's  Bank, 
in  4®  40'  S.  lat.,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71^  to  “7®  E.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego  Garcia 
is  the  largest : they  ha\e  all  very  deep  water  close  to  them, 
and  are  covered  with  tall  rix»a-nut  trees.  Tljesc  islands 
abound  in  land-crabs,  green  turtle,  and  have  a plentiful 
variety  of  fish ; fresh-water  may  lie  had  by  digging  eight 
or  ten  feet  diH'p.  There  is  a port  in  Diego  Garcia,  which, 
however,  is  difficult  of  access.  The  tide  rises  from  six  to 
seven  and  the  current  generally  sets  through  Uio  group 
to  die  N.W.  ^ 

ARCHIPELAGO,  DANGEROUS.  Tliis  apiKllation 
has  with  good  reason  iveen  given  to  a group  of  half  formed 
i.'ilets  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  eastward  of  the 
Society  Islands,  and  between  the  parallels  of  14°  and  26° 
south.  Tltcy  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  and  probably  many 
yet  remain  undiscovered ; they  are  nearly  all  of  coral  forma' 
tion,  and  consist  of  narrow  ril^nds  of  coral  rock,  generally 
(Icacrihing  a circular  figure,  and  inclosing  a lagoon,  in  many 
instances  of  great  depth.  These  ribands  rarely  c.xceed  an 
elevation  of  ten  feet  almvo  the  sea,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth : 
they  all  have  the  pandanus,  and  some  the  cocoa-hut  tree 
on  tlicm.  The  eastern  side  is  universally  the  better  forme<l, 
and  covered  wiih  vegetation:  this  is  owing  to  the  westerly 
current  paused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  lloat- 
ing  substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the 
eiistem  siilo  of  the  island. 

Salas  Rock.  Pitcairn  Island,  and  Gamblers  Group,  are 
rolcanic ; and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  eon- 
tuLions  of  nature  have  given  the  little  zoophyte  a founda- 
tion on  wlucU  to  erect  his  stupendous  structure.  One  island 
(Elizabeth)  has  attained  a height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  is 
funned  of  cxmipact  coral,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
vegetation  as  may  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  good 
soil.  It  lias  no  lagoon  ; occasionally  instances  occurring  of 
small  islands  without  one,  though  rarely.  The  surf,  which 
breaks  violently  over  them  on  all  sides,  is  the  best  safcguarl 
for  ships ; in  the  night  it  may  bo  heard  from  six  to  eight 
iniles  ulT.  and  is  frequently  seen  by  day  before  the  island  itself, 
imluvs  the  island  is  well  covert  with  trees.  Half  a mile 
frum  the  reef  the  sea  is  fiithomloss.  The  western  sides  are. 
as  we  have  rcmarkwl,  always  less  perfect,  and  some  admit 
of  a passage  for  ships  into  the  lagoons,  which  become  safe 
harbours.  They  all  lie  within  the  range  of  the  S.E.  trfule- 
wind.  which  hosvever  prevails  nearly  east,  but  in  the  winter 
luonihs  there  ore  frts^uent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  west- 
ward. Fresh-water  may  bo  obtained  by  digging  in  the  samly 
beach.  Many  are  inhabite«l,  though  evidently  not  by  the 


same  race.  Canoes  driven  off  the  Society  Islands  have 
been  the  means  of  peopling  some.  There  is  a tide-ri.se  of 
from  three  to  three  and  a half  feet,  but  the  surf  prevents 
llie  direction  of  the  tide  from  Iwing  ascertained.  Plovers, 
ringdovos,  curlews,  and  sandlings,  tcriib,  tropical  birds  and 
gannctsarefuuiul  among  them  ; and  tlte  s(>ci'iinens  of  shells 
arc  various  and  beautiful. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  GRECIAN,  includes  all  the  islands 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Mediterram‘an 
sea;  they  are  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Koumclia  (a  )>ro- 
vince  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  partlv  corre.Hponcling  to  the 
antient  Thrace)  on  the  north,  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and 
the  Negropunt  and  Greece  on  thewest,  cc>rapri><mga  portion 
of  sea  whu-h  lies  in  tlie  direction  of  N.  by  W.  true,  with  a 
length  of  380  (statute)  miles  from  Candia  to  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  and  a breadth,  from  the  Negropont  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  of  100  miles. 

This  sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  the  islands  were  distributexl  into  two  chief 
groups : those  to  the  westward,  now  considered  as  part  of 
Europe,  were  called  Cyclades,  from  their  being  supposed 
to  lie  in  a somewhat  circular  form ; the  smaller  ano  more 
southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtaincfl  tlie  name 
of  Sporades,  or  ‘scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  the 
principal  are — Santorin  (1),  Anaphi  (2),  Stanpalia  (3), 
Policandro  (4),  Sikino  (5),  Nio  (6),  Amorgo  (7).  Milo  (8), 
Argentiora  (9),  Siplmo  ()0),  Paros  (II)  with  the  small 
island  of  Antiparos  near  it,  Naxia  (12),  Serpho  (13),  Syra 
(14),  Rhenca  (15),  Miconi  (16),  Tlno  (17),  Thcrmia  ()8). 
Zoa(19),  Jura  (20).  and  Andros  (21).  Of  the  Sporades 
the  principal  are— Piscopi  (22),  Nisari  (23),  Cos  (24),  (Ja- 
lymiia  (25),  Patmo  (26),  Nicoria  (27).  There  are  also  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  largo  islands  of  Samos  (28),  Scio  (29), 
and  Psora  (3U>.  Farther  to  the  northward  are  Lt'mnos  (31). 
Imbros  (32),  Samothraki  (33),  Tenc<los  (34),  Mitiliii  (.15), 
Skvro  (36).  and  the  Skiathos  (37)  group  off  the  Trikiri 
Channel.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation  ; 
others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a pure  white  marble, 
of  which  the  Parian,  from  Paros,  where  it  was  formerly 
most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  antient  writers.  Tiiey 
exist  almost  in  countless  numbers;  some  arc  beautifully 
fertile  and  picturesque,  though  all  the  smaller  islamls  arc 
mcro  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  islands  are  wine,  oil.  gum- 
mastm,  raisins,  figs.  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various 
fruits,  especially  llic  lemon  and  orange:  cotton  is  grown  in 
small  quantities  at  Milo  and  other  L-dands,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  a great  extent.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liant white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger  islands  contain  sul- 
phur, alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive  sponge 
fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Spiiradus, 
which  ore  noted  for  their  fine  sponges.  Theartsand  manu- 
factures ore  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  conitnerce  is  confined 
chietly  to  the  interchange  of  articles  of  daily  ennsumplirm, 
and  is  earned  on  principally  in  small  ka'tks,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  push  across  from  one  island  to  another,  certain 
of  always  being  able  to  reach  a port  in  the  event  of  being 
overtaken  by  bad  weather.  These  ka'iks  are  opiMi  boats, 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  carrying  one  largo  spritsail,  part  of 
which  is  always  dragging  in  the  water. 

All  tlie  islands  are  thinly  peoplc<l,  and  some  indeed  may 
scarcely  be  considered  inhabited.  As  their  religion  imposes 
on  the  people  four  lents  a year,  when  meat  may  not  be 
eaten,  fish  ^comes  more  a necessary  than  a luxury,  in  coii- 
so«]uence  of  which  a large  portion  of  the  men  aro  cmplu\e<l 
as  fishermen.  7'liere  are,  however,  no  regularly  established 
fisheries ; the  supplies  are  obtained  by  any  who  think  tliey 
can  make  a livvlihixid  by  fishing  in  their  small  boats ; nets 
are  most  eororaonly  used,  and  the  fish  caught  are  chielly 
bream  and  mullet,  both  red  and  grey,  which  arc  large  and 
well  flavoureil.  Tlio  men  are  a fine,  hardy,  and  athletio 
race,  and  as  thoir  insular  position  renders  them  necessarily 
habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly  aonsidennl  good  sailors. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a short  jacket  and  w-aistcoat,  without 
a collar,  very  full  hreecbes,  with  a rod  sash  round  the  waist, 
a small  red  cap  fitting  close  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
shoes  resembling  our  slippers : the  legs  and  throat  are 
generally  bare ; they  wear  moustaebioe,  but  never  beards, 
and  though  Uioy  do  not  shave  the  fore  part  of  the  heed,  like 
the  Albanians,  yet  the  hair  is  made  to  lio  back,  and  falls 
down  the  neck  to  a great  length.  The  women  are  gene- 
rally considered  beautiful ; in  no  pari  of  Greece  doM  the 
lebaraeter  and  exfireMkm  obwmble  in  the  iaoe  ot  the 
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[Th*  flfurat  ftttaehad  to  Um  lilAnds  refK  to  the  Ibt  is  p.  979:  thr  numlim  vhkti  it  ami  alow  denote  depthi  in  falboms;  and  490,  for  ioilaoce, 

devote*  no  hoUom  with  400  fethonu.} 

anticnt  itatucs  so  decidedly  show  itself,  and  especially  amonj;  j elevation  of  1 500  to  1 800  feet,  but  Mount  Elias  of  Milo  rises 
the  Cyclades.  The  women's  dress  is  very  simple ; the  only  to  the  height  of  2036  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  tho 
peculiarity  being  a long  jacket,  generally  trimmetl  with  fur,  islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  yol  visible,  traces 
and  a red  eap.  When  not  employed  in  their  household  of  their  former  j>rosp«rity  and  importance, 
occupations,  wWh  are  laborious,  their  time  is  taken  up  with  The  climate  is  more  equal  and  tcmiicrate  than  that  of  the 
spinning  cotton,  and  knitting,  or  weaving.  surrounding  continents,  the  hcaU  of  summer  being  tern* 

Their  religion,  like  that  of  their  countrymen  on  the  main-  pered  by  cool  refreshing  sea-breezes  and  prevailing  northerly 
land,  is  of  the  established  Greek  church ; and  as  they  are  wind.* ; even  in  tho  more  northern  islands  the  winter  is 
very  superstitious,  almost  every  point  of  their  islands  has  its  never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
little  chapel  dcilicated  to  some  saint,  wherethe  boatmen  can  land.  The  N.E.  or  Etesian  winds, called  by  the  fislierinen 
offer  up  their  prayers  or  thanksgivings.  In  many  of  the  • Meltem,'  a corruption  probably  of  mai  tempo,  blow  with 
islands,  however.  Catholics  are  numerous.  The  difference  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes;  the  general 
of  faith  provokes  much  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  note-  period  of  their  duration  is  three  days.  The  true  scirorco, 
nous  that  during  late  war  for  independence,  the  Roman  with  its  oppressive  state  of  atmosphere,  docs  not  blow  in 
Catholic  portion  of  the  islanders  inclined  rather  to  the  tho  Archipelago ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  sca-breezo 
Turks,  than  to  their  own  countrymen  of  tho  Greek  church,  taking  the  direction  of  tho  various  gulfs  and  inlets,  though 
'iliis  was  more  particularly  the  rase  at  Tino  and  Miconi.  differing  several  points  in  bearing.  In  winter  the  navi- 
Tho  mode  of  threshing  is  still  that  mentioned  in  Scripture  gation  of  these  seas  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  anxious  task. 
— treading  out  the  corn  by  oxen  yoked  together  and  driven  on  account  of  the  numorous  idands  and  rocks,  which  occa> 
round  a circular  enclosure.  sion  sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a short,  high. 

All  the  islands  are  high : tho  mounlaini  have  on  average  confused  sea.  A remarkable  feature  is  the  verv  great  depth 
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of  water . at  the  distance  of  leu  than  a mile  from  the  shore 
there  is  generally  no  bottom  with  1 50  to  200  fathoms  of  line. 
The  Ananes  rocks.  10  miles  south-west  of  Milo,  and  the 
Caloyeri.  30  miles  west  of  the  south  point  of  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  ^uthorn 
Ocean.  Throughout  the  Cyclades  more  especially,  the  Dar- 
danelles current  is  felt,  and  uts  strong  through  the  narrow 
channels  between  them  ; but  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of 
Rouinelia,  a kind  of  back  current  sets  to  the  eastward. 

The  riven  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago 
are  more  deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associauons 
than  from  their  magnitude  or  commercial  importance  ; in- 
deed the  south-western  shores  offer  no  river  navigable  even 
for  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  however,  the  Peneus,  the  Axius,  the  Strymon, 
and  the  Hebrus,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kal'ka,  tnough 
in  all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  shods 
and  deltas  of  low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore,  the  Her- 
mus  and  Meander  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around 
the  iCgetn  are  deeply  indented  with  gulfs  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  of  which  are  Nauplia,  Egina,  Egripos, 
Trikiri  Channel  (leading  to  Zeitouni  and  Tallanda),  Solo-  i 
nica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo,  Contes sa,  Saros,  Adrraytti, 
Smyrna.  Scala  Nova,  Hassan  Kalessi,  and  Boodroon  (or 
Cos).  Some  of  tltese  are  panted  from  each  other  by 
remarkable  peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Pallene,  Sithonia, 
and  Athos,  which  last  is  porha{^  the  boldest  promontory  in 
the  world : the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathomable  sea.  [See 
Athos.]  Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the 
Aegean  may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubcea,  the  mountains 
bortlering  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  Athos,  and  Elias  in 
the  i.sland  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the 
year  1185,  when  the  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos, 
Samos,  and  Sek),  in  revenge  for  an  attempted  aggression  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  on  the  territories  of  the  republic.  In 
1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorizing  the  nobles 
to  equip  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession 
of  as  private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers : the  most 
celebrated  among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto.  who  in  the 
same  year  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos.  Having  added  to  his  con- 

Juost  the  islands  of  Paros,  Antiiieros,  Santorin,  Anaphi, 
.rgentiera,  Milo,  Siphno,  and  Policamlro,  he  asserted 
his  independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  the  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  but  this  dynasty  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  the  same  family  for  a period  ef  nearly  three  centuries, 
tiH  Naxos  fell  into  the  hands  of  Barbarossa,  who.  sAer 
sacking  the  island,  allowed  John  Crispo.  the  then  reigning 
duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition  of  becoming 
a vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
ialands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noble- 
men. In  1566,  James,  the  twenly-ftnt  and  last  duke, 
having  become  a prisoner  in  the  Se^n  Towers,  a governor 
was  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  all  the  island  then  became 
unitea  under  the  dominion  of  Solyman.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  institution  worth  recording,  snd  no  monument  of 
art,  remain  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  long  period 
of  the  ducal  government. 

In  1666,  Morosini  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under 
temporar)*  contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never 
again  detached  from  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  islands 
were,  however,  entirely  freed  from  the  Turkish  pretence  by 
the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who,  making  fre- 
quent descents,  carried  away  into  slaveiy  all  the  Mussul- 
man residents,  so  that  the  Porte  withdrew  its  governor 
and  officers,  leaving  them  in  a manner  independent,  and 
masters  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  a tribute  levied  as 
land  and  capitatioa  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  captain 
pasha,  to  whose  pashslik  most  of  the  islands  belonged, 
used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  Heet  in  such  force  as 
to  keep  the  knights  in  swe,  and  enfome  the  speedy  eollec« 
tion  or  the  taxes. 

The  govemmer.t  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Cos.  Inibros, 
Lemnos,  Mitilin,  Tenedos,  and  Thasos,  were  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  iroperisl  fismily ; Niearia  and  Samos,  for  the 
muAi ; Andros,  Tino,  Scio,  and  Syra,  for  other  officers  of  the 
divan.  In  1 770,  the  Russians  became  muters  of  some  of  the 
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Cyclades,  which  they  evacuated  by  treate  four  yetrt  after* 
wards.  They  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortly  aAer  which  niosi 
of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  tmd  cuii' 
tributed  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  atul 
ship^  to  the  souadrons  fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spezzia. 
Their  intrepid  behaviour  in  their  small  vessels  against  the 
Turkish  lleet  became  tlie  admiration  of  Europe,  and  ion- 
tributed  greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  (lieir  natiuual 
independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a portion  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, but  most  of  the  other  islands  still  remain  under  the 
Turks.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  build  vessels,  snd  in 
Syra,  more  particularly,  there  is  a large  establishment  for 
ship-building;  their  fir  plank  is  imported  chietly  from 
Trieste.  Their  models  are  beautifhl.  but  being  hurriedly 
and  slightly  put  tocher,  often  with  unseasoned  wood,  their 
vessels  do  not  last  long.  The  polaeea  rig  is  universal. 
ARCHIPB'LAGO.  CARIBBEAN.  [See  AhtillrO 

ARCHIPB'LAGO,  COREAN,  an  extensive  cluster  of 
islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Corea,  discovered  by  the  Al- 
eesto  in  1 3 1 6.  They  are  all  high,  rising  like  mountains  from 
the  sea,  and  are  well  wooded  to  the  summits.  None  of  them 
appear  to  exceed  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  bat  all  are  in 
some  degree  cultivated ; the  fields  are  diVid^  by  stone  walls. 
From  the  topsof  one  of  the  highest  135  islands  were  counted, 
forming  a chain  of  excellent  harbours  communicating  with 
each  other.  They  appeared  to  lie  all  inhabited,  and  tlie 
natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland  of  Corea ; they 
I cultivate  corn  and  feed  rattle  fur  their  own  consumption, 
but  subsist  chielly  on  fish ; no  weapons  were  obaerv'ed 
among  them.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  considerable,  but 
among  so  many  islands  the  direction  roust  of  course  be 
various.  They  extend  from  34^  to  36^  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
125°  to  127' W.  long.  (Hall  and  M'CIeod.)  [See  Coxba.] 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which 
the  term  Archipelago  is  applied  by  some  geographers;  thus 
all  the  islands  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Madagascar,  from 
Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from  Roflriguez  to  the  main, 
have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  small 
clusters,  called  George  Third’s,  Prince  of  Wales’s,  and  Pitt's 
Archipelagos  [see  Cook,  Vancouver,  Pkrousr}.  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Birmese  empire,  near  the  Andamans,  are 
two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  calletl  the  Mergui  and 
Tanasseriro  Archipelagos.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  Philippines  and  many  other  t^ups.  A list  of  twentv- 
six  groups  called  Archipelagos  is  given  in  the  Encyrloprdig 
Methodique  (.Gtogrrtphie  Pnytique),  roost  of  which,  such  as 
the  Azores,  Canaries,  &c.,  are  os  properly  called  Archipe- 
lago* as  those  here  noticed ; but  as  they  are  generally  known 
by  other  special  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Archipelago,  we 
prefer  describing  each  group  under  its  ordinary  appellation. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  GREAT  CYCLADES,  a group  of 
large  islands  in  the  soutli  Pacific,  so  called  by  the  French 
navigator  Bougainville ; they  received  ftom  Cook  the  name 
of  New  Hebrides,  by  which  they  are  now  generally  known. 
[See  Nbw  Hbbridbs.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  I-ACCADIVK,  a group  of  low 
islands,  opposite  the  Malabar  coast,  and  separated  ftom  it 
by  a channel  135  miles  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  and 
interspersed  with  coral  reefs,  which  are  steep,  with  no 
soundmn  between  them.  Some  of  the  islands  are  well 
inhabits  and  affoid  good  fresh  water;  they  abound  in 
turtle,  and  are  so  low.  that  at  a small  distance  the  trees 
only  appear  visible  above  the  water.  There  is  a rise  of  tide 
of  about  six  feet,  but  the  tides  are  not  regular,  and  (he  cur- 
rents are  very  strong  : the  largest  island  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad.  To  the  northward  of  the  group  ia  nn 
extensive  coral  bank  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms.  al»o 
steep.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  snd  very  narrow.  The  extent  of  the  chain  is  ftom 
10°  to  12°  20'  S.  lat..  and  72“  O'  to  74°  20'  E.  long.  (Hors- 
burgh).  [Sec  Laccadivis.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  LOUISIADE,  a range  of  islands  to 
the  S.B.  of  New  Guinea,  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  1 GO 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  largest  islands  do  not  exceed 
thir^  miles  in  length ; they  are  very  h igh  and  are  covered  with 
wood  from  the  summit  to  the  shore.  They  are  surrounded  by 
and  interspersed  with  coral  ree&  and  isle^  which  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees;  those  reefs  are  steep,  like  all  others 
of  the  tame  formation.  The  current  sets  through  (he 
channels  to  the  N.W.  at  the  rata  of  about  half  a mile  an 
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h«iur.  Sumo  of  tb«  ulands  ar«  populoui  and  fertile,  but  Uia 
natiTUA  ure  warlika  and  traacberoua,  and  are  aupposecl  to  be 
.'annilmU:  they  are  of  middUng  itature,  of  a copper  colour, 
wttb  woolly  bair : they  tattoo,  and  go  nearly  naked,  but  are 
iuiid  of  p«‘raunal  ornaments.  The  islands  appear  to  abound 
ra  aromatic  piauts,  as  most  of  the  articles  obtained  from  the 
natives  acre  highly  scented.  Tbeir  canoes,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  feet  long,  have  their  stems  and  stemposts  prolonged 
to  a great  height;  they  carry  outriggers  and  sails,  and  have 
two  rudilors.  In  baitle  the  natives  uso  rfings  chielly,  but 
also  darts  and  tomahawks,  and  a wooden  shield  fur  defence. 
Tlie  group  is  cunlained  between  9°  46^  and  12°  south 
lat..  and  U*»°  60',  and  131°  4u'  cast  bng.  (Bougainville, 
Cook,  icr.) 

AUCIIIPK'I.ARO,  MALDIVE,  in  tlto  Indian  ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  a chain  of  innumerable  low  islands  i 
ami  rocks,  extending  about  470  miles  nearly  on  a meridian  ! 
line.  The  large  islands  abound  in  cocoa*nut  trees,  and  are 
generally  inhabited  by  a race  of  Hindoos,  hut  mo«t  of  the  ' 
other  islands  arc  mere  hairen  rocks  and  sand  banks.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  range  is  about  twenty  leagues ; it 
is  funued  of  large  groups  or  clusters,  called  by  the  natives 
At  >Us.  An  Atoll  is  a bank  rising  frmu  an  unfuthomable 
depth  on  which  islands  and  rocks  are  situateil ; tUc»u  prevail 
genfraUv  round  the  margin  of  the  bank,  tlmugh  many  exist 
witihn  tlio  urea  thus  formed,  that  is,  the  islands  theiuselvcs 
du  nut  rise  from  the  great  depth,  but  arc  ha.scd  on  the  sand* 
hank,  which  affords  anchorage  within  the  area.  There  are 
thirteen  largo  Atolls  from  five  to  ten  Iragues  in  diameter, 
with  several  other  detached  islamls  and  riK’-as  in  the  channels 
that  separate  them:  some  of  the  channels  are  wide  and 
safe,  having  no  suundines  till  close  to  the  reef,  but  within  the 
reefs  there  is  a moileratc  depth  of  water  fit  for  anchorage. 
Tlie  currenU  set  strong  through  the  clianneU  with  the  pro* 
vailing  monsoon.  The  native  boats,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monsoon,  trailc  to  Bengal  in  coir,  cowTies,  &lc.,  and  return 
with  rice,  sugar,  and  piece  gootla.  The  geographical  position 
is  from  lat.  7°  6*  N.  to  0°  40'  S.,  long.  72°  4b'  to  73*  4S'  E, 
(Horsburgh).  [See  Maldives] 

ARcmPE'LAGO.  QUEEN  ADELAIDE  S,  on  the 
S.W.  cua-st  of  Patagonia,  lies  between  Lord  Nelson's  Strait 
ond  the  nurihem  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Mag.ilhaenson  the 
western  side.  Tliese  inland-s  are  si'parutcd  from  the  main 
land  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  Tlicy  consist  of  nume- 
rous elevated  ulands  witli  sharp  nigged  pv^aks  and  serrated 
ridges,  st'paralcd  by  narrow  ami  deep  passages.  Sir  Jolui 
Narburough  touched  here  in  1670,  and  the  S.W.  island  of 
the  group  still  liears  his  name.  This  Archipelago  is  at 
present  under  examination;  it  is  contaimsl  between  61'’  60' 
and  52°  4 i S.  lat..  and  74*  07'  and  76°  10'  W.  long. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  RECHERCHE  DE  L',  a very 
scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  reefs  and  islands  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Hollsnd.  The  largest  island  does  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  length  : they  are  all  barren  and  ario, 
producing  little  vegetation,  and  nothing  esculent.  They  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  tanm  like 
the  opposite  coast,  the  approach  tn  which  U thus  rendered 
dangerous.  Wood  and  water,  lioth  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  procured  on  some  of  the  islands ; penguins,  seals,  and 
sharks  are  very  numeroua ; the  only  quadruped  seen  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  spot  is  the  kangaroo.  This 
group  was  BO  named  by  D'Enlrerasteuux  in  1792,  when  iu 
search  of  La  Perouse : the  largest  and  the  western  portiuu 
of  the  islands  lies  off  the  boy  of  Esp6rancc  ; the  rest  Uo 
scattered  to  the  eastward.  The  whole  are  included  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  46'  to  34°  U'  south,  and  mer’dian.*  of 
12I°36'to  124°4'E.  (^ui<ra/tan3/«mo(>;  D Eutrccasteaux's 
yoya^e.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  SOLOMON'S,  a chain  of  largo 
islands,  oast  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  which  arc  sixty  mik'S 
in  length ; they  are  very  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the 
summit  to  the  beach ; they  appear  to  be  but  tliiuly  inhabited 
by  different  races,  some  very  black  and  others  copper-coloured ; 
the  former  have  soft  woolly  hair,  the  latter  long  and  black  ; 
most  of  them  cut  it  short  round  the  crown.  The  men  tattoo 
their  bodies,  and  both  iiexes  paint  their  faces  ; the  ears  arc 
pierced  and  the  orifices  distended  by  rings  of  different  kinds, 
and  an  ornament  is  also  worn  through  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  Both  sexes  go  entirely  naked,  except  a wanly  girdle 
round  the  waist.  In  war  they  use  bows  and  arrows,  spears 
and  clubs : shields  made  of  wicker-work  are  oImi  u.scd  as  a 
defence,  xheir  canoes  skilfully  constructed  of  pieces 


neatly  ioined  together ; the  head  and  stem  an  high,  and  in 
general  omamenu-d  with  raotlu.<r>of  pearl ; some  of  tbeBaare 
i>vtween  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  a'oout  four  wide. 
The  iuliahitanU  arc  treacherous,  and  said  to  be  constantly  at 
war  with  tlie  neighbouring  islands;  they  are  suppoaeJ  to 
be  cannibals. 

The  group  was  first  discovered  by  Alvaro  de  MenUana  in 
1567,  and  was  again  visited  by  M.  de  SurviUo  20i)  years 
after,  but,  like  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia,  they  have  never 
undergone  a survey,  tbougn  frequently  touched  at  by  vessels 
during  tlie  lost  fifty  years.  Nothing  is  therefore  knovru  of 
their  government,  religion,  or  customs ; the  wild  boar  ap< 
pears  common,  with  looriee,  cockatoos,  and  aquatic  birds : 
there  are  also  large  snakes  and  a peculiarly  large  ant  Their 
geographical  position  is  from  lat  6°  to  1 1'  S.,  long.  154''  40' 
to  162°  20'  £.  They  lie  parallel  to  the  Louisudes  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  and  are  about  240  miles  distant  from 
that  Arrhij>el.Tgo.  (D'Entrecasteaux.) 

ARCllIPK'LAGO,  MOO  LOO,  n group  of  islands,  about 
sixty  in  number,  lying  betw  een  the  S.W.  point  of  Mindanao, 
and  the  N.E.  point  of  Borneo,  and  consisting  of  some  large 
islands,  especially  Sooluo,  Beca,  and  Bosseelan,  willi  many 
smaller  ones,  and  coral  reefs  so  numerous  as  to  render  the 
navigation  of  tlio  group  very  dangerous.  All  the  islands 
ore  subject  to  a rajah,  who  resides  at  Sooloo  town  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  contains  about  Cb.OOU  inhabitants.  The  islands 
ara  generally  high,  and  there  are  several  gooil  harbours ; 
bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock,  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. may  be  hod  in  abundance ; but  the  natives  are 
Iroacherous,  and  small  vessels  should  be  on  (heir  guanl 
aiuminst  attacks.  Tlie  group  is  comprised  between  lat.  4°3U'. 
ami  7°  0'  N.,  and  long.  118°  and  122'  30'  E.  See 
Sooloo  (Horsburgh). 

ARC'HITECTURE  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  ‘ the 
art  of  building.’  Wo  shall  pn.‘sently  examine  in  what  sense 
this  definition  ought  to  be  explained,  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  limitiil. 

The  Greek  term  for  architect  is  dpx‘r»irrit»v  (archUerfon), 
which  vve  findemploycil  by  Herodotus  (iii.  60.)  iu  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  architect  now  is : he  informs  us.  tliat 
Rhoecus,  a Samian,  was  the  archiiecton  or  architect  of  tlie 
great  temple  of  Samo^.  We  thus  learn  from  positive  testi- 
mmiy,  that  before  the  great  buildings  of  Athens  were 
erected,  the  term  architect  and  tlie  prufe^iionof  on  arr.hiteet 
were  distinctly  recognized  among  the  Greeks.  But  Hero- 
dotus also  u.<vcs  the  word  archiiecton  in  the  passage  juet 
refcrrcil  to  in  another  sense:  he  applies  it  to  a person  who 
made  a tunnel  by  which  the  city  of  Samoa  wa.s  supplied  w iih 
water;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  whudi  building,  or  eon- 
flruction,  pruiK‘rlv  speukin^,  can  liardly  be  said  to  hav« 
lieen  employ  ea.  'Tho  gnqgt  increase  in  works  of  this  class  ia 
miidern  times  has  led  to  new  designations,  such  as  that  of 
civil  engineer,  which  we  apply  tn  ihosewbo  coiiHtruct  artill- 
cial  ports,  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  &c.;  aud  though  tlia 
engineer  may  often  have  occasion  to  buUd,  and  may  also 
witli  propriety  commem  usage  lias  placed  a deter- 

minate Ixiundory  between  civil  engineering  and  architcciuru. 

In  ascertaining  tlie  present  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  soma- 
times  uKofui  and  often  necessary  to  ascend  to  their  primary 
signification,  and  to  tnu.‘e  their  historical  progress.  Tim 
Greek  word  archi-tacthi  signifies  the  chief  /^ncator  or 
mitker;  and  the  word  iceton  itself  (rierMv)  ap|H)ars  to  moau, 
originally,  a icorher  in  tcocyi,  a carpenter,  a hnuse-buildtr, 
a ship-builder,  &c.  (See  /Atnf,  xv.  411;  xxiii.  712;  Od. 
xvii.  384.)  It  is  not,  however,  limited  to  those  who  wcr» 
skilful  in  the  working  of  wooden  maieriais,  but  when  coupled 
with  a qualifying  term  (as  in  II.  iv.  110;  Ilf/mn  to  P'enus, 
1.  12)  it  had  a more  extensivo  signification.  Wa  believe 
that  a fair  examination  of  the  earliest  uses  of  this  word  will 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  it  signified  prirmri/i/  ' a worker  ia 
wood and  consequently  the  Greek  term  architeclbn,  and 
the  Roman  architectui  (which  is  a borrowed  vrord  with  a 
Latin  ending),  would  projicrly  signify  the  chief-carpenter. 
It  seems  to  be  a fair  inference,  that  thU  primary  siguificatioa 
of  the  Greek  word  should  hove  reference  to  the  materiale 
first  employed  in  construction;  and  it  appears  to  confinu 
the  opinion,  which  is  estaldisbed  by  other  independent  con- 
siderations, that  the  arcldtectitre  of  the  Greelu  derived  its 
origin  from  a construction  in  wood. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  term 
architecture  by  any  shuit  definition.  Architecture  is  not 
merely  the  ' ^ of  building,'  or  of  working  materials  of 
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e»»th,  timber,  or  stone,  into  the  form  of  mounds,  huts,  caves, 
ainl  walls.  Thus  we  do  not  admit  such  mounds  of  earth  os 
that  of  Alyattes  [see  Alyattks],  or  of  Silbury  Hill  near 
Mwlboroujrh,  to  possess  an  architectural  character.  Neither 
are  the  kraaU  of  the  Hottentot,  nor  the  rude  huts  of  other 
nations,  entitled  to  this  name,  though  such  habitations 
undoubtedly  bavc  in  each  nation  a particular  and  a tolerably 
uniform  stylo  of  construction. 

An  excavation  in  a rock  is  not  an  architectural  work, 
unless  it  possess  a certain  symmetry  and  certain  ornaments 
which  chaructcrizo  other  similar  works,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
refer  it  to  some  class  or  kind  of  construction.  Where  such 
instances  of  excavations  occur,  the  ornamental  or  architec- 
tural part  is  obviously  only  the  cony  of  models  in  wockI  or 
stone  previously  erected  on  the  earth.  Such  is  the  diameter 
of  the  rock  temples  of  Elephanta,  and  the  rock-cut  tombs 
or  temples  in  Nubia.  The  rude  Pdasi;ie  or  Cyolopian  walls 
of  Tirv'DS  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  other  similar  structures 
in  Italy,  possosa  a distinctive  character,  which  is  scon  in  a 
more  advanced  and  improved  state  in  the  military  fortid- 
cations  of  Myecne,  whore  wc  find  also  the  oldest  instance, 
as  far  as  we  know,  now  exLsting  in  Europe,  of  a construction 
in  stone  combined  with  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  We 
refer  to  the  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  commonly  called 
lions,  which  stand  over  the  great  gateway.  But  neither  are 
these  buildings  included  in  tlie  term  architecture,  as  wo  shall 
prtM'Ood  to  show. 

The  existing  monuments  In  Great  Bntain  which  are 
Kuppi>sed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  island, 
are  classed,  whether  correctly  or  not  we  shall  not  here  in- 
quire, under  the  general  terra  of  Druidical  or  Celtic.  The 
moat  remarkable  of  these  monuments,  both  for  preservation 
and  arrangement,  is  Stonehenge  on  Sali>bury  Plain  in 
Wiltshire.  Here  wo  find  stones,  some  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  forming  a scries 
of  concentric  circles.  They^  are  not  merely  rude  masses,  like 
those  of  Avebury  near  Silbury  Hill,  but  they  have  evidently 
undergone  some  shaping  and  rubbing  down  so  as  to  form 
tolerably  regular  parallelopipedons.  We  here  observe  also 
two  stones  placed  upright,  like  posts  or  pillars,  and  aiiotlier 
large  stone  placed  over  them  like  an  architrave  or  lintel : 
the  lintel  is  also  secured  by  means  of  mortises  and  tenons : 
all  this  indicates  certainly  a regular  principle  of  construc- 
tion. But.  with  the  exception  uf  a few  inquirers  who  are, 
perhaps,  disposed  to  ovor-volue  Celtic  romains,  can  any 
careful  antiquarian  trace  the  forms  of  our  oldest  churches 
and  other  antient  edifices,  to  the  riido  masses  of  the  British 
tnonumunts  in  this  island  ? It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
Romans  introduced  into  England  their  own  principles  of 
builduig ; and  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that,  with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  the  arch,  Roman  architecture,  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  both  from  existing  specimens  and  written 
books,  is  a modification  and  adaptation  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; it  was  probably  introduced  among  the  Romans 
by  Greeks,  and  certainly  generally  practised  by  them  even 
under  the  emperors.  Apollooorus.]  If  we  then 

trace  the  progress  of  architectural  construction  from  the 
Greeks,  ^roo^  the  Romans,  to  its  introduction  into  western 
Europe,  we  may  (airly  assert  that  the  term  arrAi/er<urs.  in 
its  strictest  sente,  implies  the  adsptatkm  of  Grecian  models 
to  the  buildings  of  our  own  times. 

A building  may  be  well  arranged  for  all  purposes  of  mere 
convenience,  but  in  this  cam;  it  is  not  an  srcbitsctural 
eonstruction.  Tlie  progress  which  the  arts  have  made  in 
modem  timet  has  taught  us  to  corabine  internal  con- 
Tonience  and  fitness  with  beauty  of  external  form,  and  with 
durability.  If  the  external  arrangement  of  a building  should 
be  compounded  of  those  of  several  nation.^,  such  as  Hindoo. 
Egyptian,  and  Greek,  we  should  not  admit  this  to  lio  an 
architectural  construction,  even  if  the  external  form  gave 
pleasure,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a poMible  result;,  (br  it 
IS  essential  to  the  character  of  an  architei^tural  structure, 
that  the  general  arrangement  and  ornaments  should  have 
a unity  of  character  and  be  referable  to  some  one  rkhK']. 

We  have  endeavoured  brietly  to  show,  what  wc  believe  to 
be  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  term  architecture,  hUlori- 
cully  explained,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  edifices  which 
we  have  received  iVom  the  Romans  and  the.  Greeks.  Rut 
with  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  its  diffusion  oxer 
western  Eunqie,  a gradual  modification  was  made  in  the 
forms  of  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship : for  it  roust 
be  observed  that  it  is  principally  in  the  religious  edifices  of  a 
natioa  that  we  find  (1m  esaepU^  priasiplee  of  its  arohiteetuie 


exhibited  and  preserved.  This  remark  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  all  nations  that  have  left  behind  tlicm  examples  of 
some  definite  style  of  building.  The  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  western  Europe  now  exhibit  a character  in  ap- 
pearance very  different  indeed  from  the  models  of  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings.  They  gradually  deviated  from  the 
heavy  and  rounded  Norman  arch,  the  type  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Roman  arch,  to  the  poiiiied  and  light  con- 
structions generally  denominated  tlie  Gothic.  That  foreign 
ornaments  of  a barbarous  or  at  least  incongruous  style,  wore 
occosiunally  mingle<l  with  them  by  the  numerous  architects 
of  the  middle  ages,  cannot  l>e  denic<l ; but  still  in  the  early 
ccclesisstica!  and  also  in  many  of  the  civil  structures  of 
Germany,  France.  Flanders,  an<l  England,  a distinct  and 
new  character  of  architecture  may  be  seen. 

This  distinction  became  again  so  marked  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  that  a very  com{>etcnt  judge  (Rickman) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Gothic  or  pointed  styles  of  England, 
and  rarinus  continental  countries,  have  each  a separate 
character,  though  they  may  all  have  had  a common  origin. 
The  observatiun  of  Mr.  Rickman  has  accordingly  led  him 
to  assign  to  English  architecture  a distinct  character  and 
hwtory.  As  England,  then,  possesses  an  arcbitecturo  of  her 
own  in  the  numerous  antient  structures  that  adorn  the 
country,  and  as  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Roman  arc  hi- 
tecture have,  e*|Mvially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
more  carcfUlIy  studied,  and  their  general  character  and 
details  more  extensively  diffused,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  all  our  new  public  structures  will  not  onlv  lie  con- 
structed with  refcrenco  to  their  use,  but  that  in  their  external 
design  and  the  ornamental  parts  we  shall  adhere  to  some 
one  uf  the  great  models. 

The  architecture  of  a people  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life  ; It  U an  index  of  the  state  of  krvow  ledge  and  social  pro- 
gress. Some  speculators,  indeed,  would  regard  the  noble 
monuments  which  decorate  our  own  country,  only  as  the 
marks  of  slavish  submission  to  a hierarchy.  But  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  intluonce  of  religious  systems ; 
and  that  the  great  improvemenu  which  have  thiui  been 
gnulualiy  effected  have  at  last  detoonded  to  tlie  humblest 
dwellings. 

We  have  considered  that  tlie  architecture  of  a country  is 
inseparable  from  its  history ; and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
olherw,  that  wc  propose  the  subdivision,  whicli  the  reader 
w ill  see  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A few  remarks,  howeveis 
may  not  bo  inappropriate  on  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
forms  of  architecture,  aad  here  we  speak  with  reference  lo 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Whatever  connexion,  or  rather  reften- 
blance,  there  may  bo  between  Greek  and  Egyptian,  and 
between  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  architecture,  will  be  most 
appropriately  discussed  under  those  separate  bcadi.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a Greek  temple  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  improved  and  decorated  form  of  a wooden  construo- 
tion.  That  wood  would  be  used  for  the  ordinary  eonstiuetion  ot 
dwellings,  before  baked  clay  or  atone,  seems  natural,  because 
it  is  more  easily  worked  and  more  readily  adapted  to  any 
required  form.  A rude  cabin  with  its  upright  posts,  its  bors- 
sonta)  cross  timbers,  and  its  roof  of  wood,  presents  enough  as 
a basis.  A rectangular  chamber  for  the  inmates,  a portieo 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun.  posts  to  support  it,  with  sloping 
roofs  to  carry  off  the  rain,  present  all  t^  essential  elements 
of  a Greek  temple.  Such  an  edifice,  probably,  was  the 
antient  woo<lorr  temple  of  Neptune,  in  Arcadia,  which 
trsulition  attributed  to  Ag^edes  and  Trophonius.  This 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity  was  preserved  by  the  care 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  or^red  it  to  be  cojicd  with  a 
new  edifice.  (Pauaan.  ^rrod.  10,  2.)  In  the  agora  or 
public  place  of  Elis,  the  same  traveller  saw  a curious  strue- 
ture  in  the  sliape  of  a temple,  but  without  walls;  the  roof 
was  sup^iorted  by  columns  of  oak.  An  old  man  told  Pai^ 
sanias  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Oxylus.  (6.  34.) 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesia,  for  it  is  not  a matter 
which  admits  of  proof,  it  is  alleged,  that  wu  do  not  fihd 
barbarous  nations,  who  use  wood  or  sticks  for  their  huts, 
adopting  a construction  such  as  we  have  described,  and  that 
in  uoncof  themdo  wo  trace  these  suppohod  elements  of  Greek 
architecture.  Tlie  wonder  would  be  if  we  iltd  find  a 
barom  nation  poe<»»sing  these  elements  of  knowledge,  fur  a 
nation  that  had  ibero  would  soon  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
But  all  nations  have  not  an  architecture  of  their  own,  nor 
have  all  natioDa  a style  of  soulptuie  of  their  own,  nor  do  all 
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nations  possess  the  power  of  ftimuOK  geometrical  figures 
and  reasoning  on  tbeir  properties;  and  yet  all  these  are  (he 
assential  elements  of  architecture.  For  reasons  which  we 
cannot  understand,  the  same  foculties  are  not  given  to  all 
the  children  of  men : to  tome  raeea  is  given  the  power  to 
invent,  to  others  a capacity  to  receive  the  inventions  of 
ethers ; but  to  some  is  denied  the  power  of  even  receiving 
hnd  adapting  what  others  have  invented. 

Though  we  conceive,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture 
arose  from  the  rude  fabric  of  a wooden  dwelling,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  the  edifice  of  stone  attained  either  the  beauty 
of  proportion  or  the  ricbnesa  of  ornament,  till  it  called  in  the 
aid  of  sculpture.  Buildings  that  it,  the  putting  together  of 
timber  rrame>work,  may  be  older  than  sculpture,  but  sculp- 
ture combined  with  building  produced  architecture.  From 
the  Homeric  poems  we  deduce  only  very  vague  ideas  as  (o 
the  structure  of  temples  and  palaces;  we  find  no  distinct 
indication  of  the  arrangement  of  columns,  which  are  the 
eery  essence  of  Greek  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  design, 
and  even  the  arts  of  working  in  metal,  had  attained  some 
excellence.  (See  in  the  book  18.  the  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.)  We  find  epithets  derived  irom 
metal  applied  to  the  house  of  Aldnous  and  other  buildings, 
from  which  we  infer  that  they  were  structures  of  wood,  and 
that  the  decorations  were  of  metal;  but  we  find  no  trace  of 
columnar  arrangement,  or  of  an  edifice  of  stone.  {Odyit.  viL 
84,  &c.;  ir.  46.  &c.)  Even  in  the  time  ofPsusanias  (x.  5. 
1 1 ) there  still  existed  at  Lacedvroon  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  the  ' house  of  copper,'  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  this  and  other  antient  temples  were  mainly  of  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  metal. 

That  the  oldest  material  of  sculpture  was  wood,  is  a fact 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Pausarias  (viii.  17).  Many  of  these  wooden  statues  of  high 
antiquity  remained  after  the  wooden  temple  itself  had  been 
exchanged  for  a more  substantial  edifice  of  stone. 

We  telieve.  then,  thst  Grecian  architecture  was  only  the 
improved  and  decorated  wooden  edifice,  and  that  the  orna- 
mental parti  of  the  stone  structure,  even  in  their  simplest 
form,  were  derived  from  Ute  an  of  the  sculptor.  The 
sculptor  and  the  architect,  in  fact,  were  often  united  in'the 
same  person ; and  even  when  it  became  usual  to  separate 
these  arts  into  two  distinct  branches,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  taste,  at  least,  of  the 
sculptor,  were  pnerally  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
We  believe  thts  was  the  case  also  with  the  old  cathedral 
architects  of  England,  who  frequently  not  only  adapted  the 
exterior  forms  of  their  edifices  for  the  reception  and  display 
of  sculpture,  but  bad  good  taste  enough  to  take  care  that 


these  ornaments  were  in  harmony  with  the  whole  design, 
and  worthy  of  the  edifice  which  was  to  receive  them.  Specie 
mens  of  sculpture  of  great  excellence  may  be  observed  on 
the  exterior  of  many  of  our  cathedrals  for  instance,  on  the 
west  end  of  Salisbury  cath^ral. 

In  attempting  to  discover  what  was  the  mode!  of  the 
wooden  construction  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  architectural  edifice,  we  meet  with  a variety  of 
theories  which  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  many  writers,  that  the  nation  to 
which  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  elements  of  its  architec- 
ture is  also  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  geometry.  That  law  of  the  mind  which  gave 
birth  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  the 
sq^uare,  gave  to  man  the  elements  of  all  his  works  of  art. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  nation  that  has  had  a system 
of  architecture  which  has  not  also  had  a style  of  sculpture ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  nation  that  has  carried  architecture 
to  perfection,  or  even  to  a degree  of  excellence  in  its  kind, 
that  has  not  also  had  a system  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

Without  such  an  extension  of  these  general  remarks  as 
would  interfere  with  the  details  belonging  to  the  separate 
heads  into  which  the  various  styles  of  architecture  are 
divided,  we  could  not  attempt  to  bring  down  the  history 
of  the  art  to  our  own  days,  and  trace  its  various  stages  of 
application  in  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  our  own 
and  other  countries.  We  have  therefore  only  to  mention 
that  the  terms  of  architecture  must  be  sought  under  their 
respective  heads,  as  Arch,  Architrave,  &c.  ; that  the 
general  principles  of  construction  will  1m  found  under 
Building,  and  of  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  under  Pro- 
portion ; and  that  the  more  important  styles  and  mras  of 
architecture  will  be  thus  distributkl 


Babylo.nian  Arcbiticturx  Italian  Architxcturb 

CiLTic  Mexican 

CuiNESi  Moorish 

Egyptian  Norman 

English  Pelasqian 

Etruscan  Psrs«polita.n 

Gothic  Pbruyian 

Grsxr  Roman 

Hindoo 


The  principles  of  military  architecture  will  be  treated  of 
under  Castle,  and  Fortification;  those  of  naval  archi- 
tecture under  Ship  ; and  the  most  approved  principles  of 
domestic  architecture  under  House. 

architrave,  from  a Greek  word  and  a Latin  one, 
mcAoing,  when  put  together,  the  princtpal  bwnt  is  the  lewec 
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[Pitrt  of  tba  wnt  front  of  Si.  Pnal'i  CalhndnLI 

part  of  any  itninture  supported  by  pillars,  or  the  lower  beam 
which  rests  upon  the  columns  and  joins  them  together,  on 
which  the  whole  entablature  (or  ornamental  part  wUch 
comes  immediately  abo\’e  the  columns)  rests.  It  was  also 
called  by  tba  Greeks  and  Romans  epi*tylion,  or  tkat  which 
it  on  the  ecltmnt.  Thus,  when  pillars  support  an  arch,  the 
voussoirs  (see  Anc«)  supply  the  place  of  an  architrave,  by 
which  name  they  are  sometimes  ^led.  In  the  same  way 
the  llat'beara.  or  row  of  stones  coming  immediately  above 
a door  or  window,  is  called  the  architrave.  The  architrave 
may  have  only  one  face  or  two,  that  is,  may  appear  as  one 
beam,  resting  on  and  joining  the  contiguous  columns  (see 
the  templo  of  Pestum),  os  as  two  beams,  the  upper  ^wbich 
projects  a little  in  front  of  the  lower,  as  at  a in  the  preced* 
mg  cut  The  proportions,  &c.«  will  be  described  under  the 
beads  of  Grkciaw  and  Roman  Architbcturi. 

ARCHIVE,  or  ARCHIVES,  a chamber  or  apartment 
where  the  public  papers  or  records  of  a state  or  community 
are  deposit^ : sometimes,  by  a common  figure,  applied  to 
the  papers  themselves. 

By  some  the  word  archive  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rri*ed  from  the  Greek  'ApvtTa  {Archeia)^  a term  us^  by 
Josephus  in  the  sense  of  pubUc  registers,  and  considered  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
age.  The  Greek  word  areheion  seems,  in  its  primary  sig- 
nification, to  mean  ' a council-house  or  state-house,’  or  * a 
body  of  public  Ainetionaries,'  as  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  (See 
Aristot.  Politic,  book  ii. ; and  Pausan.  hi.  11.)  Others 
derive  it  from  irrea,  ' a chest such  being,  in  early  tiroes,  a 
usual  depository  for  records.  So  Isidmus,  Ohrig.  lib,  xx.  c.  9 
— * Archa  dicta,  quod  arceat  visum  atque  probibcat.  Hinc 
et  arebivum,  hinc  et  arcanum,  id  est  secretum.  unde  cietcri 
arcentur.'  ‘ It  is  called  Archa,  because  it  does  not  allow 
(arc-eat)  us  to  see  what  is  in  it.  Hence  also  Archivum  and 
Arcanum,  that  is,  a thing  kept  secret,  from  which  people 
are  excluded,  (orc-entur.)’ 

The  Temple  of  Saturn,  built  in  the  time  of  tho  Republic, 
was  the  chief  repository  of  the  archives  as  well  as  of  tho 
public  treasure  of  antient  Rome.  In  England  the  archives 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  kept  partly  (t.  e.  to  the  year 
1483)  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  p^^Iy  in  the  KoUs 
Chapel,  CliancerT-lane.  Tho  national  archives  of  France  are 
preserved  in  the  HOtel  Soubise  at  Paris ; those  of  tho  Courts 
of  Justice,  in  La  Sainte  ChapcUe  at  tho  Palais  de  Justice. 

ARCHIVOLT,  or  ARCHIVAULT,  means,  literally, 
the  ptindpai  furmsg.  or  arch,  and  is  applied  to  any  oma- 


nented  band  or  moulding  which  rans  Rmnd  the  lower  part 
of  ail  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch. 

ARCH-LUTE,  a large  lute,  or  double-stringed  theorbo 
(see  Tuxorho),  formerly  used  by  the  Italians  for  tho  base 
parts,  and  for  accompanying  the  voiqe,  the  form  of  which  is 
given  by  Metsenne  and  former  in  the  next  cut.  In  the  early 


editions  of  Corelli's  Sonata#,  the  principal  base  stafi*  is  .’is- 
signed  to  tho  violone  (double-base),  or  arcileuto.  According 
to  Kircber  (Mueurgia^  lib.  vi.).  this  instrument  bad  fourteen 
notes,  the  hipest  whereof  was  A,  the  fifth  line  in  the  base, 
the  lowest  the  double  G below ; and  possessed  considerable 
power.  It  was  about  five  feet  in  extreme  length,  and  proper* 
tionally  large  in  the  body.  As  Luscinius  does  not  notice 
the  arch-lutein  hU  Muturgia,  printed  in  1536,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  invented  subs..quently  to  that  tirao. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  this  instrament 
was  much  in  use ; Handel  employed  it  in  many  of  his  early 
operas.  The  office  of  iMteniti  still  continues  as  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Chapri-royal,  though  the  place  has  been 
a sinecure  for  nearly  a century. 

AUCHON,  a Greek  word  written  in  Roman  characters, 
signified  originally  one  who  bad  rule  or  command,  either 
civil  or  military.  In  modern  usage  it  is  known  only  as  the 
title  of  certain  magistrates  of  the  Athenians,  of  whom  we 
propose  to  giro  some  account  in  this  article. 

On  the  abolition  of  regal  government  at  Athens  (see 
CooRTTs),  the  chief  power  was  still  intrusted  to  a single 
magistrate,  or  arcbon,  without  tho  title  of  king  (^viXit^c), 
which  was  more  directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  arbitrary 
rule.  The  new  of^  was  hereditary ; at  least  it  is  said  to 
have  been  eiyoyed  successively  by  lineal  descendai;ls  of 
Medon,  tho  first  arcbon,  who  was  himself  a son  of  Codrus, 
the  last  king.  The  Athenians  wore  fond  of  attributing  to 
l^eseuB  the  origin  of  their  democracy ; by  which  probably 
they  meant,  that  many  of  bis  regulations  bad  a popular 
tendency,  and  that  bis  general  reformation  of  the  state, 
which  was  &vourable  to  that  part  of  the  population  which 
bad  possessed  no  political  rignts,  wu  accompanied  bv  a 
permanent  relaxation  of  regal  authority.  (Plul.  Fit.  The*. 
c.  25.)  The  prerogative  of  the  archon  was  still  frirther 
limited;  for  he  was  made  responsible  to  his  fellow  citi- 
sens  for  the  arts  of  his  gmemment.  (Psus.  iv.  5,  10.) 
Tradition  tedd  of  thirteen  hereditary  archons,  after  whom 
^e  chief  magistrate  was  appointeo  to  bis  office  for  ten 
yearSf  but  was  still  taken  iroin  the  MedonUdie,  or  de- 
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srPT)«laTiU  of  Medoti.  We  have  the  ntrne  of  Chorops  and 
of  five  oliiew  after  him  as  decennial  wthons.  (Veil.  I'alerc. 
I,  8.)  Another  revolution,  which  is  placed  by  Newton  n.c. 
607,  limited  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a sinjile  year,  ot  the 
game  time  dividing  the  charge  of  administmtion  hrlwcen 
the  chief  magistrate  and  eight  others,  thus  forming  a council 
of  state,  which  consist«l  of  nine  mugistrates  or  arclums. 
Hence  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers 
under  the  general  designation  of  The  Nino.  Those  otRcers 
had  their  distinguishing  titles  and  duties,  of  which  wo  shall 
prcsM-ntly  si>cak,  when  we  hove  carritnl  a little  farther  the 
generarhistory  of  this  new  c^mstitution.  We  have  seen 
tliat  the  first  archon  was,  like  his  royal  predecessor,  the 
iu'nd  of  the  government.  Thu  decennial  archuns  had, 
doubtless,  the  same  place  and  character,  and  the  annual 
magistrates  fur  a time  exercised  colleclivcly  the  political 
power  before  vested  in  a singlo  ruler.  Their  names  and 
number,  and  in  great  measure  the  particular  civil  duties 
assigned  to  them,  remained  unaltered  whilst  Athens  conti- 
nuoti  to  pmse>w  an  independent  government ; but  the  course 
of  events  wrought  a most  important  change  as  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state.  This  change,  to  which  in  earlier  times 
there  was  a gradual  approximation,  was  eftW-tetl  mainly  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  ccclessa,  or  popular  assembly, 
which  n*ccived  iU  fir^t  impulse  from  the  regulations  of 
S<»lon,  was  urged  on  more  eneelually  by  the  rcl'ormaiion  of 
CleiKtheiies,  and  was  confirmetl  by  the  conse<iucnces  of  the 
Persian  war.  by  which  tlw  iht  tes,  or  lowest  class  of  citizens, 
which  supplied  the  naval  strength  of  Athens,  were  taught 
to  know  their  power.  (Aristot.  /WtV,  2.  9.  4.)  From  the 
time  that  the  cccle>ia  inlerfensl  habitually  and  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  republio,  the  actual  minister  of  state 
was  the  peivm  who  etijovi  d the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  neither  the  odicc  of  orrhon  nor  any  other  otllre  crould 
precuro.  Tin*  inev'itablc  consequence  was,  (hat  the  archons 
sunk  from  ministers  of  state  into  municipal  officers  of  high 
rank.  We  have  Ih.'Ught  it  worth  while  to  jioinl  attention  to 
tliis  fact,  from  having  had  occasion  to  observe  that  young 
students  of  Athenian  historv*  arc  sometimes  pcrjilexed  by  the 
apparent  inconsintency  of  the  ocemmts  given  them  of  the 
first  apiKiintment  of  ntrhons  with  the  little  notice  bestowed 
upon  these  magistrates  in  the  general  histor)’  of  the  re- 
public. They  read  of  iroiwrtanl  public  measures,  and  of 
the  persons  who  originatea  and  executed  them,  whilst  the 
name  of  andion  seldom  occurs  in  Grecian  history,  except  os 
marking  the  year  in  which  certain  events  took  place.  (See 
Thuryd.  ii.  2.)  IVricles,  without  the  office  of  archon,  to 
which  it  was  not  his  chance  ever  to  attain,  cnjoycfl  a degree 
of  |K)wcr  which  was  not  pov^essed  during  the  frccilom  of  the 
republic  by  any  other  citizen.  Perhajw  no  one  who  read 
with  the  least  attention  would  find  the  difficulty,  if  he  were 
not  in  some  measure  led  to  it  by  popular  works  on  Grecian 
antiquities,  which  too  commonly  present  an  accumulation 
of  farts  and  authorities  without  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  limes  to  which  (he  different  statements  refer. 

The  annual  archons,  finm  their  first  appointment  down 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  wore  taken  from  tno  eupatridm.  or 
nobles,  to  which  class  all  political  power  seems  to  have  been 
oi>n(lned.  This  is  rather  assvtmea  from  what  we  know  of 
tJie  pregress  of  civil  and  political  society  at  Athens,  than 
asserted  on  any  authority  of  much  weight.  Tlie  esiabli^h- 
ment  by  Solon  of  a timocracy,  or  government  in  which 
political  power  was  distributed  with  n-ference  to  property, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  noble  Wood : hut  since  the 
archons  were  by  this  reptlation  taken  from  the  wealthiest 
class  of  citizens  (ol  mvTasemofiififirm),  the  noblest  families 
probably  still  conlinuwi  chiefly  tn  supply  the  archons  for  each 
year,  till  the  celebrated  law  of  Aristeidcs,  enacted  about 
ji.C.  479,  threw  open  the  offices  of  stale  to  the  whole  baly 
of  the  people.  (Plut.  J’it.  Ari^t.  c.  1.  and  c.  22.)  From  this 
time  no  qualification  was  requisite  in  an  .Athenian  citizen 
fur  the  office  of  archon  but  fair  fame  and  freedom  from 
bcHlily  defect. 

The  mode  of  appoiiilmcnt  presents  some  diffictiltics,  fbim 
liuj  want  of  precise  Informati.m.  It  appears  that  the  archons 
were  originally  clectod  by  suffrage,  ami  the  elective  franchise 
was  probably  confined  to  the  noble  class  from  which  they 
were  tukcii.  By  Sobm,  cHgibiUly  to  the  office,  and  perhaps 
tho  right  of  suffrage,  wore  enlarged,  but  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment remained  (he  same.  In  alter  times,  and  even  as 
early  as  iho  first  Persian  invasion  orGrcccc,  tho  appointment 
was  by  lut.  Thu  case  of  Aristeidcs  soema  to  have  been  an 
cxccptiou  to  the  gunend  rule,  and  may  bo  attributed,  per- 


haps, to  his  high  character  and  eminent  services.  (Arislot. 
Polit.  2,  9,  2;  Herod.  6.  109;  Plut.  Vit.  Arut.  e.  i.  p.  481, 
ed.  Reisk,  compared  with  p.  479.)  We  have  no  information 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  when  (be  change  was 
effected.  It  has  been  attributed,  with  some  probability,  to 
Clci8ibencs.  but  we  kiiuw  only  with  ourtainty  that  they  were 
at  one  time  elected,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  ap- 
pointed by  lot.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  citi- 
zens were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  double  opportu- 
nity ofi'ered  by  the  new  mode  of  appointment  and  the  law  of 
Aristeidcs.  It  seems  that  the  poorest  of  them  dcclim.'d  the 
haziinl  of  the  lot,  which  might  throw  upon  them  a burden- 
some honour.  (Xen.  Jfep.  AiAen.  I,  3.) 

Of  ibe  nine  archons,  one,  usually  termed  /Ac  archou,  was 
chief,  and  had  the  title  of  or  name- 

giver,  because  the  year  in  whicfi  he  served  the  office  was 
called  by  his  namo,  as  among  (he  Romans  the  year  was 
di-^tini^uished  by  the  names  of  ^eir  consuls.  Thus  his  name 
^poars  at  the  head  of  all  public  decrees  (see  Dem.  Ue  Cor, 
Thuryd.  5.  19),  and  generally  in  all  solemn  rcconls  of  state. 
Of  the  remiiiiing  eight,  one  was  called  the  kmg  (>Sa<r(Xu'v), 
another  the  pir/emarrA,  and  the  last  sLx  had  the  gcnvnd  title 
of  fA^smotArfiF.  Befiire  admission  to  their  office  they  were 
subjectcil,  like  other  public  offii'ers,  to  the  examination,  called 
dohimeuia  (that  is.  trial  or  examination),  fur  tho  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  they  were  Athenians  of  pure  hluiMl,  whole 
of  limb,  ami  witltout  blemish  in  their  characters.  IVilh  re- 
ference to  tho  last  point,  they  were  asked  if  they  had  treated 
their  parents  kindly.  When  once  invested  with  their  oHice 
and  adorned  with  the  chaplet,  (he  distinguishing  mark  of  it 
(.'E*ch.  contra  Tim.  p.  3,  33),  they  were  esjiecially  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  all  insult  and  outrage,  an<l  were 
exempted  even  from  those  public  burdens  which  were  nut 
included  in  the  general  exemption  granted  to  their  most 
favoured  citizens,  the  des(^lmda^ts  of  Harmodius  and  Arii^to- 
geiton.  (Dent,  contra  Lept.  p.  462,  20;  and  p.  405.  17.) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  members  of  the 
council  of  Areopagus  by  virtue  of  {heir  office.  (See  Areo- 
pagus.) It  is  certain  that  they  pas<cd  from  their  annual 
magistracy  to  a pennanent  seat  in  that  council. 

Their  public  duties  had  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
the  administration  of  justiee.  In  some  courts,  and  in  cer 
tain  causes,  they  were  the  presiding  judges.  On  some 
occasions  they  ha<l  the  execution  only  of  the  M*ntcnce  pro 
noiinoed  by  other  judges;  but  it  seems  to  have  formud  a 
large  if  n<k  the  most  eonsiuerablo  port  of  their  legal  duties 
to  bring  causes  into  court  (tiaafuv,  Dem.  contra  Lacr. 
p.  940,  5-20)  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal,  not  in 
the  character  of  public  prosecutors,  but  on  application  from 
the  plaintiff  or  aceuser.  in  which  case  their  province  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  ^and  jury  in  find- 
ing and  ignoring  bills.  Sometimes,  peraaps,  the  applica- 
tion to  the  arction  was  a form  of  little  more  importance 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  archon,  than  that  in  En- 
glish law  of  suing  out  a writ.  To  each  of  the  first  three 
archons,  and  eolleetirely  to  the  six  thesmothetm,  a dis- 
tinct province  and  peculiar  duties  were  assigned.  Inci- 
dental notices  of  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
Greek  classics,  especially  in  the  Attic  orators;  more  syste- 
matic accounts  occur  in  the  earlier  lexicographers  and  knti- 
nuarians,  among  whom  Julius  Polhix  may  be  particularly 
clistinguishetl,  whose  authoritr  would  have  more  weight  if 
w c wore  belter  acquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  their 
information  was  derived  and  the  tiroes  to  which  their  ac- 
counts refer.  Copious  collections  have  been  made  from  them 
by  modern  compilers,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
in  our  language  is  that  of  Arenbishop  Potter.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  only  a bnef  outline,  sufficient  to 
convey  a gi*neral  view  of  the  separate  hirisdietion  of  these 
roagistrnlus  in  the  later  tiroes  of  the  Athenian  republic. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  chief  archon,  or 
epAnymus,  to  throw  his  offieial  protection  around  those  whoso 
interests  were  most  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  onlinary 
execution  of  the  law.  Hence  he  was  the  appointed  guardian 
of  orphans  and  minors.  He  was  alto  charged  with  a more 
general  supcrintendeiwe  m matters  which  concerned  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  tho  state  than  was  committed  to 
his  colleagues. 

Tito  king  archon  was  more  e^clally  concerned  with  reli- 
gious matters.  He  was  required  to  preside  at  the  jicr- 
forroance  of  tho  most  solemn  sacrifices.  Ho  had  a certain 
control  over  tho  ministers  of  religion,  and  oitbor  himself 
tried  oflbnders,  or  originated  tnali,  in  cases  impiety.  It 
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is  hanll;  nccMsory  to  observe  that  in  the  earlv  poriods  of 
regal  government,  kings  wero  almost  universally  the  chief 
ministers  of  religion.  It  is  commonly  supjKwctl  that  the 
title  of  this  archon  was  intended  tu  denote  the  transfer  of  an 
important  part  of  the  king’s  prerogative  ti  tlm  magistrate 
who,  in  the  department  of  religion,  supplied  his  place. 

Tlie  office  of  the  polemarch  \va.s  douhtloas  in  its  first  in- 
stitution that  which  the  name  implies,  to  command  in  war ; 
and  even  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Marathon,  we  find  tite 
polemarch  Callimachus  acting  an  important  part  in  the 
council  of  war  which  preceded  it,  and  commanding  in  virtue 
of  his  office  the  right  wing  of  tho  Athenians  in  the  en- 
gagement : but.  in  Taler  times,  when  the  generals  of  the 
republic  were  immediately  chosen  by  the  people,  the  p<do- 
march  was  confined  to  the  discharge  of  civil  duties,  and  par- 
ticularly had  cognisance  of  matters  which  concerned  tho 
strangers  and  nifiicn  (resident  aliens)  at  Atheiw,  exercising 
a juristliction,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  that  of  the  prmtor 
pervgrinus  at  Rome. 

The  thesmotheUc  should,  acrording  to  the  meaning  of 
their  title,  have  been  legislators,  or  pnipoumlcrs  of  laws.  It 
was  not,  however,  their  office  to  inlrotluco  laws,  but  rather 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  those  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  legislators,  and  also  annually  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  purpose  of  rem<iving  contradictory  and 
superlluous  enactments — to  keep,  ns  it  were,  the  slatnte- 
book  in  a jnire  and  consistent  stale.  (Dcm.  Ointra  Lacr. 
p.  940,  10,  and  12;  contra  Zennth.  p.  890.  10;  Lys.  eon(ra 
And-fC.  p.  104.  15 ; Herod.  6,  109.  Ill;  Lys.  contra  I’ancL 
p.  166,  32,  and  40.)  It  appears  that  the  whole  c^ollege  of 
archons  was  sometimes  a.ssoroblcd  in  council  (Dem.  r»>/r- 
tra  MeitL  p.  542,  2) ; but  wo  have  no  infonnatu'n  rcxpecl- 
ing  the  aulhoritv  which  they  collectively  exercised. 

For  further  information  on  the  various  and  important  duties 
as-signed  to  the  different  archons,  in  addition  to  this  hrief 
and  general  notice,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  above  ; but  we  would  remind  the  young  student, 
in  his  inquiries,  that  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  accu- 
racy of  even  a credible  and  well-infomie<l  auUior  must 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  information  is  given  ; and  this  Hhouhl  especially  be  kept 
in  mind  when,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  all 
our  information,  so  far  as  it  h»  supphud  by  the  Greek 
classics,  U obtained,  not  from  regular  ossaj’s.  but  from  inci- 
dental notices.  Our  meaning  in  this  caution  will  Itc  best 
explained  by  an  instance.  The  subject  of  inquiry  may  he 
the  manner  in  which  certain  olfleers  were  appointed  ; and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  archons,  nay  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times-  The  mode  of  appointment  may,  aecoixiing  to 
a common  practice  with  the  Athenians,  be  implied  bv  an 
epithet  familiarly  joined  with  the  title  of  the  office.  Now, 
it  is  possible  that  an  author,  who  when  writing  professedly 
on  the  subject  would  have  given  minutely  accurate  in- 
formation, may  use  this  epithet,  familiar  to  him,  inaccu- 
rately with  rewrence  to  the  limes  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
if  the  cirntrastanco  indinitod  bv  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
the  subject  immediately  before  him.  Evidence  drawn  from 
a casuaj  expression  must  often  bo  taken  into  occouni,  but 
then  it  should  be  carefully  rated  at  its  proper  value. 

ARCHYTAS,  a native  of  the  Greek  city  Tarentum  iu 
Italy  ; of  whose  life  we  can  give  only  a very  unsatisfactory 
account.  His  Other's  name  is  variously  given  o-s  ITcstiwus 
Mnesarchus,  or  Mnesogoras;  but  however  that  may  be, 
all  ancient  acronnts  concur  in  rm.sidoring  him  a man  of 
extraordinary  talents,  uniting  the  oicrits  of  a philosopher, 
mathematician,  statesman,  and  general.  Even  tho  period 
at  which  he  lived  is  disputed  ; but  if  the  ol  mpi 
Ifit^nyop^rcu'  signify  Archvios,  he  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  younger  Dionj'iius  (Pint.  Dion.  20.)  and 
with  Plato.  Atrhytas  belonged  to  tho  Pythagorean  school, 
and  was  himself  probably  the  founder  of  a sort.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished more  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  matUe- 
maitcs, 

Ti?  man*  rt  i«ra  DutnfTuqu*  ctrcnlU 
Mwiiurrot'— ( ftornt,  1. 99.) 

Th^  poor  gMt  of  a IflUp  drart  conSnru. 

Aotl  Dear  ttnlo  t)a  Maftaa  Mkuhriitn, 

Thr-a  xur»  (ArchfLu),  who  euuld'st  otiiyMtre  *«ll 
liie  ttM,  Ui«  eartii.  aiid  Mn>U  which  onne  c«i  tall. 

(Mrt  ofHene*.  hy  Hnwkin*,  f.«tiM}nn,  1S3B. 

and  for  his  discoveries  in  practical  mechanics.  In  w hat  way 
ho  contrived  to  communicate  the  power  of  flying  to  his  wotiden 

C'geon,  wo  are  by  no  means  able  to  state,  but  it  seems  to 
tre  been  a great  source  of  wonder  to  the  ancienU.  (Aul. 


Cell.  X.  12.)  Probably  this  Archylas  is  tho  person  rceonled 
in  Aristotle  iFoiHic,  book  8)  as  the  inventor  of  that  uaH'uI 
toy.  a child's  clappers  or  rattle  (vXxirayo).  Many  works  are 
a-scribed  to  him.  and  wo  have  still  bovltuI  small  pieces  under 
bis  uainu,  but  there  secuns  giA)d  reusnu  to  doubt  whvilu-r 
they  are  the  gonuine  pn>duclions  of  Archytas.  An-hyta.^  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned,  a-s  Horace  intimates  in  the  Ode 
(|Uoli;d  above.  There  is  a Treatise  on  the  Ten  Cateuwies, 
or  on  the  Xalure  The  All,  published  in  Oruek  b)  t-snio- 
rarius  (Idjrs.  1564.  Veiiet.  1571),  and  a frugmcnton  Mathe- 
matics, editetl,  with  some  otlrer  opuscula,  by  Stephens 
(Paris.  1557),  reprinted  at  Openhagen,  1707.  The  frag- 
menU  of  the  works  attribute*!  to  Archylas  are  chiefly  known 
from  the  quotations  of  Stobscus.  (^ce  .Schmidt,  Dist.  da 
Arrhyfa  Tureniino.  Jeiui.  1683;  Navarro.  Tcntamen  do 
An'hyta?  Tarcntini  Vita  atque  Ojieribua,  llafn.  (Copeiihag.) 
1819;  Montuola,  Ilistoiredns  vol. i.  p.  143;  Harddi, 

D*  Archyta  Tar.  in  y»v.  Art.  Sor.  Dti.  Jenent.  vol.  i.  p.  I.) 

ARCfS-SUR-AUBE,  a town  in  Fran**e,  in  tin?  depart- 
luent  of  Aube,  anil  titc  capital  uf  an  arrundi^-senaent  to  w hich 
it  gives  name.  It  is  ninety-three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris, 
and  sixteen  miles  N.  of  Troyes,  the  rapilal  of  the  depart- 
ment- It  is  on  the  S.  (x  left  Ixink  of  tlu:  Aube,  which  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  here,  and  by  means  uf  this  river  it 
carries  on  a coiuiduraUe  trade  with  Paris  in  corn,  wine, 
wood.  iron,  and  niill-»toncs.  There  are  manufaeturius  of 
cotton  hose  here ; and  a tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  or  sub- 
ordinate court  uf  jttstice.  urnU  r the  jurisdiction  of  the  assize 
court  of  Paris.  The  populati->n  in  1826  was  about  3UU0. 

Arcus  was  injured  by  the  allirsv  in  )8I4,  but  has  since  Imh'U 
much  enUrgeif  and  improved:  4b*  32'  N.  lat,,  4*  9'  E.  long, 
from  Grevnwu'h. 

Tltc  arromlUM'ment  of  iVrcls  compiehcnds  ninety  com- 
munes. and  has  a population  of  about  33,i)UU  persons. 

ARCKENIIOLZ.  JOHN,  a Swede,  was  born  in  Finland 
in  1695.  He  studied  ut  Upsal.  after  wkicli  he  travelled  over 
Euro|)c.  and  re.sided  at  Paris  a lung  time.  There  he  wrote,  iu 
Frendi,  Considcratioiui  Poliliqites  snr  la  France  fxir  rapport 
d fa  Suede,  in  wliich  he  spoke  unfavourably  of  the  former 
country,  and  censured  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
Having  communicatcil  his  MS.  to  several  persons,  he  was 
arrestfd  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  and  obliged  to 
apologise  to  the  cardinal  minuter.  King  Frederic  I.,  of  the 
house  of  Hosso  Casscl.  appointed  him,  in  1746.  librarian 
and  keeper  of  tho  cabinet  of  medals  at  Cassol,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  years.  He  wrote,  in  French,  the 
Metnoiresde  Christine,  Reine  de  Suede,  4 vols.  quarto,  Am- 
sterdam, 1751,  also  Leiires  sur  les  Ltnions  et  let  finnms, 
8vo.  Frankfort,  1 756,  and  Reateil  des  ^niiment  et  de*  Pro- 
VOS  dc  Giutave  Adolphe,  Stockholm,  176'J.  From  Arcken- 
hoU's  MS.  account  or  lltat  prince,  joined  to  other  Memoirs, 
a Itistury  uf  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  compiled  by  M.  Man- 
villon,  and  published  in  Frunch  at  Amsteidam  in  1764,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Gorman  under  tho  title  of  Ge~ 
trhichte  Giistax!.  Adolphs,  2 vols.  Svo.  Bvealau,  1775.  .\rc- 

konholz's  manuscript  on  Franco  and  Sweden  was  publisiied 
in  Biischuig's  llittoricai  Mugasina.  ArckenuuU  ha*l 
been  commi^ioued  by  the  states  of  Sweden  U>  write  the 
history  of  Freileric  I.,  but  he  never  completed  it,  his  mental 
lucullies  having  grown  weak ; ho  dkd  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
eigUlv-two. 

Aft'COLE,  a \ illago  in  the  Venetian  States,  about  fifteen 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Verona,  Ues  in  the  midbl  of  a low  marshy 
Country,  through  which  tho  Alpone  flows  a torrent  whk-h 
curaew  from  ihu  mountains  itoar  Viceuxa,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Adige  about  three  miles  below  Arcede.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  or  e;istem  bank  of  the  Al|>onc,  farthest 
from  Verona.  Tl>e  ground  Ivetween  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige  and  ilic  right  bank  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impervious 
marsh,  intorsocted  by  two  or  three  causeways,  one  of  w hich 
leads  to  a narrow’  bridge  over  Uie  Alpone,  and  to  the  village 
of  Arcole  beyond  it.  It  was  along  this  causeway  Uiat  the 
French,  undur  Bonaparte,  hav  ing  crossed  the  Adige  at  the 
village  of  Ronco,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  Uie  1 5lh  No- 
vember, 1790,  willi  the  view  of  surprising  the  rear  of  the 
.•\.u.slrian  army  under  General  Alvinzi,  which  was  then 
|KMted  on  Uie  heights  of  (joldiwo  near  Verona.  Two  bal- 
Uliuns  of  Croats  and  Hungarians  were  posted  at  Arvole, 
with  some  artillery,  and  they  stoutly  defended  the  bridge. 
Tlucc  times  the  French  eidunm  attempted  to  storm  it,  amidst 
a sliower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  and  tliree  time*  it 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Bonaparte  himselt  waa 
Uuowa  from  tUe  causeway  iato  the  mar»h»  and  wm  noac 
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being  Uken.  At  lait  General  Guyeux.  with  2000  men, 
having  crossed  the  Adige  farther  down,  at  the  ferr>’  of  Al> 
baredo.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpone,  marched  by 
the  lell  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  where  the  ground  iti 
firmer,  and  took  possession  of  Arcole.  General  Alvinzi. 
however,  having  oent  reinfurreroents  in  the  evening,  retook 
the  village.  Next  day  (16th)  tlie  battle  became  general 
beiw'een  tlie  two  armies,  and  the  village  of  Arcole  was  ag^in 
the  main  point  of  the  contest.  The  French  attempted  re> 
peatedly  to  carry  the  fatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Thus  passed  the  16th.  the  Aus- 
trians retaining  possession  of  Arcole  for  that  night.  On 
the  I7ih,  Bonaparte,  having  thrown  a bridge  over  the  Al- 
pone just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau  to  march 
with  a column  by  the  loft  bank,  whilst  another  column  ad- 
vanced by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed 
as  before  ; but  Augereau,  after  a share  contest,  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  village,  (^neral  Alvinzi  then 
made  his  retreat  upon  Montebello  and  Vicenza.  This  was 
the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  one  in  which  he  showed  great  personal  courage. 
The  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  os  many  were 
taken  pnsoners.  The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  not  made  known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  great  Bonaparte's  obstinacy  in  attempting  so  many 
times  to  carry  the  bridge  in  front,  instead  of  turning  it,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  do  at  last,  has  been  strongly  censured. 
[See  Bonapartk,  Napolion.] 

ARCON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  D',  a native  of  Pontar- 
lier  in  ' Franche  Curnt^,  in  1 733,  showed  an  early  inclination 
for  the  military  profession.  He  became  an  expert  engineer, 
and  wrote  several  treatises,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated. Correspondanct  ntr  [ Art  de  la  Giterre.  Rijtexions 
dun  Injfenieur  tn  reponse  d un  Tacticien,  duodecimo,  Am- 
sterdam. 1773.  In  1780,  the  war  of  France  and  Spain 
against  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  on  a larger  scale.  7*he  Spaniards  were  besieging 
Gibraltar  without  success,  when  D'Ar9on  devised  a plan 
of  attack,  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  which  were  to 
be  incombustible  and  not  liable  to  sink.  His  scheme  being 
approved  by  the  Spanish  government,  ten  ships  of  from 
600  to  14  00  tons  were  cut  dowm,  each  forming  a battery 
of  from  nine  to  twenty-one  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of 
from  250  to  760  men.  The  front  of  the  batteries  was 
covered  with  thick  layers  of  squared  timber,  a sloping  roof 
protected  them  from  s^iells,  and  the  exterior  of  the  floating 
machine  was  lined  with  cordage  and  hides.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent combustion  from  red-hot  balls,  a reservoir  was  placed  in 
each  battery  from  which  the  water  raised  by  pumps  could  be 
distributed  by  certain  chonnds  through  every  part  of  the 
hibric,  so  aa  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  wot.  Each  floating 
battery  was  set  in  motion  by  a single  sail.  The  ten  batteries 
Were  to  form  a close  line  at  400  yards  distance  from  the 
wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  land-batteries,  by  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  by 
ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  The  equipment  of  this  vast 
armament  was  made  in  the  port  of  Algesiras.  and  40,000 
men,  French  and  Spaniards,  were  assembled  for  the  expe- 
dition, of  which  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of 
Minorca,  had  the  chief  command.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
Moreno,  commanded  the  fleet.  The  first  nobility  of  Spain 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  the  Count 
d’Artois  (since  Charles  X.)  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  went 
from  Paris  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attack  was,  how- 
ever. precipitated  through  fear  of  the  approaching  stormy 
season,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  a British  squadron. 
When  the  vast  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  found 
that  the  pumps  occasions  such  a flow  of  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  (bat  the  commanders  became  appre- 
hensive lest  their  powder  should  be  spoiled,  and  they  tnere- 
fore  contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  outer  surface 
wet.  On  the  morning  of  the  Mth  of  September,  1782,  the 
floating  batteries  moved  forward,  but  were  unable  to  gain 
the  positions  assigned  to  them : the  wind,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea.  and  perhaps  want  of  skill,  entirely  disconcerted 
the  plan.  The  two  largest,  the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastors, 
anrhoretl  in  advance,  the  rest  some  distance  behind.  The 
cannonade  began  soon  after  ten  o'clock;  and  400  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  were  playing  at  once  from  both  sides. 
General  Elliot  fired  on  the  floating  batteries  with  red-hot 
balls,  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect,  till  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  Talla  Piedra,  in  which  D'Artjon , 


wai  embarked,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  ' A red-hot 
ball,'  says  D'Ai^on,  ‘ had  lodged  in  the  side,  and  could  not 
be  extinguisheci  TTie  fire  of  the  enemy  frustrated  all  our 
efforts  to  airest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  An  order  was 
precipitately  given  to  wet  the  powder,  and  this  caused  a 
total  cessation  of  our  cannonade.  As  we  were  no  longer 
concealed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  we  became  too  much  ex- 
posed, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  smoke  proceeded  at  first  from  the  outside,  and  afler- 
words  through  the  interior  joints  of  the  machine.  Tliis 
hidden  conflagration,  which  could  easily  have  been  stopped 
by  moving  to  a distance  from  the  constant  fire  of  the 
garrison,  continued  in  a smoking  state  for  six  hours, 
and  did  not  become  unmanageable  till  after  midnight.' 
D'Ar^on  had  proposed  to  send  out  a warp  anchor,  by 
which  the  vessel  might  bo  removed  from  its  dangerous 
situatiem.  * The  officer  charged  with  this  commission  could 
not  collect  a sufficient  number  of  sailors  for  the  purpose. 
In  &ct,  panic  and  confusion  had  seized  them  when  they 
found  that  the  batteries  were  not  ineombuetihle.  D'Ar9on 
repaired  at  midnight  to  the  admiral's  ship,  but  he  was 
referred  to  the  general- in-chief,  who  was  absent;  he  was. 
however,  informed  that  orders  had  been  jriven  to  abandon 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  batteries.  Only  the  two  fore- 
most, the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastors,  seem,  at  this  time, 
to  have  canght  fire,  so  that  the  other  eight  might  probably 
have  been  sai-od.  Such  is  D' Arson's  account  in  nU  Afemutre 
pourservird  fhistoire  du  Siege  de  Gibrallar^'^  hicli  he  pub- 
lished at  Cadiz,  in  1783,  and  it  explains  pretty  clearly  bon* 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  without  attributing  it,  a.s  some 
French  biographers  have  done,  to  perfidy  and  jealousy  on 
tho  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  mismanagement,  no 
doubt,  both  by  the  French  and  Spanish  conimuiidcrs.  and 
D'Ar^on  himself  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
security  of  his  batteries  against  red-hot  balls.  D' Ar^on  afler- 
wards  served  in  the  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. and  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Holland.  In  1 795  he 
published  Considerations  Mililaires  et  Polifiques  sur  tes 
Fortijieations,  in  which  he  condensed  all  that  he  hod  pre- 
viously written  on  the  subject  He  was  mode  a senator  in 
1799,  and  died  the  following  year  at  his  estate  near  AuteuiL 
(See  the  account  of  tho  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  Coxe's  Memoirs 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  ^ the  House  qf  Bourbon;  and 
Captain  Dritikwater  s v4ccoim<  of  the  late  Siege  qf  Gibraltar^ 
8tc.,  Lend.  1785.) 

ARCOT,  a considerable  district  of  Hindoslan,  forming 
part  of  the  Carnatic  (see  Carnatic).  The  territory  Uius 
named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  northern  and 
southern  Arcot;  both  of  which  are  under  the  government  of 
I the  Madras  presidency.  Tbev  aro  situated  between  the 
I 11th  and  14th  parallels  of  north  lat,  and  the  78th  and  80th 
degrees  of  cast  long.  Northern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Cuddapah  and  Nellore;  on  the  east  by  the  district 
of  Chingleput  and  the  sea ; on  the  south  by  southern  Arcot; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Balaghaut,  the  high  central  table- 
land of  Cuddapah.  Southern  Arcot  is  bounded  un  the  north 
by  the  northern  division  of  Arcot ; on  the  east  by  the  sea 
and  the  Chingleput  district;  on  the  south  by  Tamore  and 
Trichinopolv ; and  its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
district  of  ^alem  and  the  Balaghaut  region.  This  district 
comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which  that 
settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Chingleput, 
tho  Jaghiro,  or  tract  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1750  and  1763  by  grants  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in 
return  for  services  rendered  to  his  fother  and  himself,  was 
also  formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  Arcot. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  frequent  want  of  which 
these  districts  were  the  seat,  and  which  raged  for  so  long  a 
time  during  the  infancy  of  the  British  empire  in  the  Car- 
natic, that  the  condition  oftbe  country  and  its  inhabitants  be- 
came so  deplorable.  The  agriculture  of  Arcot  depiends  for  its 
prosperity  upon  irrigation;  but  it  appeared,  a survey 
mode  in  1810,  that  of  2698  large  tanka  451  were  then  out  of 
repair,  and  of  1 322  smaller  tanks  the  still  greater  proportion  of 
5 1 0 were  useless,  while  (he  water-courses  from  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells,  were  scarcely  in  a better  condition.  The  peace  of 
the  country  being  restored,  and  an  improved  system  of  ma- 
nagement Wing  been  adopted  by  the  Company's  govern- 
ment about  the  time  just  mentioned,  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict has  been  in  a great  degm  restored.  At  that  time  (1810) 
the  northern  district  containeil  3599,  and  the  southern  dis 
trict  3988  villages  : the  gross  collection  of  the  public  revenue 
amounted,  in  i817,  to  1,382,279  pagodas,  about  550,000/. 
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Five  vean  after  that  time,  in  1822,  the  total  population  was 
stated  bv  the  Company's  collectors  to  be  1.347,3)2,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  whom  inhabited  northern  ArcoU 

The  lands  throughout  the  districts  are  for  the  roost  part 
held  by  an  industrious  race  of  ycomanrv  or  small  proprietary 
cultiv-ators,  either  in  severalty,  or  in  joint  village  coramu- 
nities.  These  cultivators  pay  their  proportions  of  the  re- 
venue chargeable  on  the  land  which  they  occupy  direct  into 
the  treasur)'  of  the  state,  without  the  inteiveution  of  any 
zemindars  or  gre;it  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in  u large  pro* 
portion  of  Hindustan. 

The  whole  of  these  districts  were,  in  1 801 , formally  ceded 
^ treaty  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the 
(J^amatic,  Azim  ul  Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British 
government  undertook  to  adjust  the  claims  mode  by  the 
creditors  of  the  nabob,  for  whose  satisfaction  an  annual 
revenue  of  340,000  pago<las  was  set  apart.  Commissioners 
were  in  consc<{uencc  appointed  both  in  India  and  in  London 
for  the  investigation  or  the  claims,  and  these  boards  have 
been  in  existence  and  in  operation  since  1805,  endeavouring 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  in  which  the  accounts  were  in- 
volved fur  fraudulent  purposes.  Out  of  a sum  exceeding 
thirty  millions  sterling  claimed  against  the  estate  of  the 
nabob,  the  commissioners  have  set  aside  claims  to  tho 
amount  of  upwards  of  twenty -seven  millions  on  the  grounds 
of  fraud,  and  of  that  very  common  crime  in  India,  forgery. 

Tho  northern  and  soulheni  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form 
separate  collectomtes  under  the  Company.  The  northern 
division  includes  Sativaid,  Pulieat,  Cuongc^yin  the  Barra- 
mabal,  part  of  Balaghaut,  and  the  western  pollams  or  ze- 
mindaries.  The  southern  division  ineludcs  Cuddulore. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Panaur  or  Piinnair, 
which  rises  in  the  pnivince  of  Mysore,  from  which  it  flows 
in  a south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Cuddalore  after  a course  of  about  250  miles  from  its  source. 
The  Palaur  or  Milk  river  has  its  source  very  near  that  of 
the  Panaur,  but,  taking  a different  course,  flows  first  to  the 
south,  and  then  to  the  north-oa-st,  and  after  awinding  course 
of  about  220  miles  fulls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  to 
Sadras.  [For  a description  of  soil,  productions,  and  fare  of 
the  country,  see  Carnatic.]  (Rennell  s a Map 

of  Hindottan;  Hamilton's  Ea*t  India  Gazetteer;  i?ej:>or/ , 
of  Committee  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf 
India,  18.32.) 

ARGOT  (City).  The  Mussulman  capital  oftthe  Camatio 
is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palaur,  in  12^  54'  N.  lat. 
and  79°  23'  E.  long.  It  is  a place  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  an  Indian  fortress,  Arcot  was  a place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  a regularly  built  citadel.  Since  the  cession  of 
the  district  of  Arcot  to  the  East  India  Company  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place  have  been  destniyed,  port  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  of  the  fort  has  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  only  uso  now  ma<le  of  the  ramparts  is  to  con- 
Btitute  a defence  against  the  inundations  of  the  Palaur.  for 
which  purpose  alone  they  are  kept  in  repair  on  that  side  of 
the  city. 

The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost  entirely  of 
modern  erection.  It  contains  tho  palace  of  the  former  na- 
bobs of  Arcot ; the  principal  gatewny  of  the  palace  is  entire, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a heap  of  ruins. 

The  nabob,  Anwar  c<l  Deen,  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  place  was  taken  in  1749  by  Chunda  Saheb,  who 
favoured  the  French  interests  in  the  Carnatic.  In  two 
years,  the  city  with  its  garrison  of  1100  men  surren- 
dered to  200  Europeans  and  300  Sepahis  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  (afterwards  I.,ord)  Clive,  who  had  subse- 
quently to  defend  his  conquest,  which  he  did  successfully, 
against  a very  superior  French  force  assisted  by  numerous 
allies,  and  whom  he  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of 
fifty  days.  The  fort  suirsequcntly  fell  into  the  possession  of 
some  natives  who  espoused  tho  cause  of  the  French,  but  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  Colonel  Coote,  in  tho 
beginning  of  1 760.  after  tho  battle  of  Wandiwash.  In  1 780 
it  surren^red  to  Hydcr  All,  and  suffered  greatly,  both  while 
it  was  in  his  hands  and  afterwards,  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nabob's  government.  From  the  wretched 
state  into  which  it  then  fell,  tho  city  has  been  recovering 
since  it  passed,  in  1801,  into  tho  possession  of  the  English. 
The  principal  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  who  speak 
the  Hindostanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the  Palaur.  which  is 
here  half  a mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dr)*,  and  at  other 
times  » so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  inun- 
date the  streets  but  for  the  embankments  already  described. 
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Arcot  is  73  British  miles  from  Madras,  722  miles  from 
Bombay,  1070  from  Calcutta,  and  1 160  from  Agra.  (Mill's 
History  rf  British  India;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a Map  qf 
Hindostan  ; Brport  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Coni' 
mens  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1832.) 

ARCTIC  CIRCLE.  The  term  arctic  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  Uterallv  of  or  belonging  to  the.  bear, 
meaning  the  constellation  of  t^at  name.  Arctic  circle  had 
formerly  a different  signification  from  that  which  it  now  has. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  meant  tho  parallel  to  tho  equator 
which  just  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirely  above  it,  and 
which  therefore  separates  those  parallels  which  are  always 
above,  from  those  which  arc  partly  above  and  partly  below, 
the  horizon.  (See  Strabo,  Casaub.  p.  95)  Similarly  the 
antarctic  circle  (if  the  phrase  wore  used)  would  be  a parallel 
to  the  equator  which  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirely 
below  it,  and  which  therefore  separates  those  parallels  which 
never  rise  above,  from  those  which  are  partly  below  and 
partly  above,  the  horizon.  Thus  over)'  different  latitude  had 
a different  arctic  circle ; and  in  the  latitude  in  which  astro- 
nomy was  first  cultivated,  the  great  bear  just  swept  the  sea, 
and  did  not  set,  whence  the  boundary  circle  obtained  its  name. 

In  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  one  fixe<l  circle,  or 
very  nearly  so ; and  the  first  use  of  it  a.s  such  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Hnlywood,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sacrobosw,  published  in  tlie  twelfth 
century.  For  the  complete  meaning  of  the  U?rm,  we  refer  b> 
Day.  We  can  only  hero  brierty  remind  the  reader  that  at  tho 
equator  all  days  arc  equal ; that  in  going  northwards  from  thn 
equator,  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  lengthens  os  the  lati- 
tude increases,  until  we  reach  the  pole,  where  there  is  but 
one  day  and  night  in  the  year,  of  six  months  each.  There 
must  therefore  be  some  circle  of  the  globe,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  at  which  the  longest  or  summer  solstice  day  is 
just  twenty-four  hours  : end  an  opposite  circle  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  at  which  the  sun  docs  not  appear  fur  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tho  first  is  tho  arctic,  the  second  the  aniarctic, 
circle  of  the  earth.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  at  the  day  of 
the  tn'n/er  solstice  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. there  is  a day  of  twentv-four 
hours  in  length  at  the  antarctir.  circle. 

Pand  n {fig.  2.)  are  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  earth,  the  lines  through 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  earth's 
axis.  A B is  the  equator,  and  O H and 
OLare  the  directions  in  which  the  sun 
is  seen  at  tlie  northern  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  tliat  is,  the  line  which 
points  to  the  sun  rises  and  falls  between 
HO  and  O L twice  in  a ycar.^  We  do 
not  consider  tho  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth, 
because,  as  the  sun  is  always  on  the  meridian  of  some  place, 
and  any  conclusion  respecting  day  and  night  drawn  from 
one  meridian  holds  gow  fur  any  other,  we  may  conceive 


the  meridian  P Bp  A to  move  round  with  tho  sun.  Or, 
to  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view,  instead  of  supposing 
the  sun  to  appear  to  move  round,  lot  it  remain  in  the  fixed 
meridian,  Pop  A,  and  increase  the  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  by  a quantity  equal  to  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun 
on  the  equator,  which  will  preserve  the  relative  rotations, 
leaving  us  only  to  take  notice  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic ; which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  the  arctic  circle.  The  semicircle  O V,  in  the  first  figure;, 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  and  applied  to  the  right  nand 
figure,  O to  O,  in  such  manner  that  the  needle,  V.  shall 
always  be  directly  opposite  to  the  sun.  In  the  figure  (2.)  are 
given  the  extreme  pwitions  of  O V,  namely,  M XJ  m,  at  the 
northern  summer,  N W n at  the  northern  winter,  solstice. 
The  semicircle  O V covert  all  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  do 
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not  soe  the  sun,  and  the  rotation  round  the  Pp,  brint^H 
cvcrj-  part  of  the  earth  under  O V w hen  its  niaht  begins. 
M N and  m n arc  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles.  By  cut* 
ting  out  a K'raicirclc  equal  to  O V,  and  placing  it  in  dilferent 
positions  on  the  second  figure,  tho  following  will  appear,  on 
a little  consideration : — 

1.  At  the  summer  solstice  (when  V is  at  U)  all  circles 
alKive  M N will  be  in  light  fur  twenty  four  hours,  and  all 
below  m n in  darkness  and  vice  versa  at  the  winter  soUticc. 

2.  At  the  e<iuitioxc8  (V  U at  A)  every  circle  will  bo  in 
light  for  twelve  hours,  and  tho  same  time  in  darkness. 

3.  During  the  pas>ago  fhim  the  e<{uinox  to  tlic  sumnicr 
solstice  (V  moves  from  A to  U),  at  every  moment  some 
circle  above  MN  emerges  entirely  into  light,  ami  an  opposite 
circle  lielow  mn  begins  to  bo  entirely  covered  by  darkness  : 
and  both  states  remain  until  the  return  of  the  circle  O V 
in  the  next  quarter  of  the  year.  And  vice  tersn  for  the 
passage  from  tho  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  (when  V 
mon^s  fn>m  A to  W). 

4.  No  circle  lying  between  MN  and  mn  is  over  entirely  | 

in  light  or  entirely  in  darkness.  , 

Hence,  to  find  the  duration  of  light  at  any  place  above 
the  arctic  circle,  that  is,  to  dud  during  what  part  of  the 
year  the  sun  {terforros  hU  daily  rotation  entirely  abne 
the  horizon.  l»ok  in  an  almanac  for  the  times  before  ami 
after  the  summer  solstice,  at  which  the  dei  iiuaiion  of  iho 
sun  is  equal  to  the  ;>o/ar  dt'ilanre  (or  latitude  subtracte<l 
from  90°)  of  the  plare.  Between  those  two  times  there 
is  perpetual  light.  Fur  example,  the  north  point  of  Nova 
Zeinbla  (Utitude  75^  pidar  distance  15°)  has  (M*r])etual 
light  between  May  1 and  August  12,  1814.  For  the  time 
of  perpetual  darkness  do  tho  same  with  the  winter  solstice  : 
thus  there  is  per(>etual  darkness  at  the  above- niuntioiml 
place  from  November  3,  1 834,  to  February  9, 18.15. 

The  north  polar  distance  of  the  arctic  circle  is  equal  to 
the  angle  H O B.  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  or  the 
OHLiQi’iTY  of  the  ecliptic.  Tlie  south  polar  distance  of  the 
antarctic  circle  is  the  same.  This  quantity  changes  very 
slightly  from  year  to  year.  It  is  ns  follows: — 

Jaimary'l,  1834,  23°  27*  39"’g6 
.Immary  1.  1815.  23°  27'  3b"-8l 
dccr<'ii<iing  at  prcstuit  by  about  half  a second  yearly. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  the  boundaries  which 
separate  the  frigid  from  the  temperate  zones,  os  they  are 
called.  The  part  of  the  earth  included  within  each  of  the 
two  is  about  4-|i,  per  cent,  of  the  w hole  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  bc«t  known  Mints  through  or  near  which  the  arctic 
circle  pai'M^s  arc  Cape  North  in  Iceland,  tho  Maelstrom 
whirlpool,  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  Behring's  Straits,  and  the 
soulii  of  Melville  RIaml.  For  di.'a'overies  of  land  within  the 
antna-lic  circle,  sw  Ant.shctic  Ocean. 

Tlic  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  of  tho  heavens  occupy 
positions  with  rosjwct  to  tho  celestial  poles  similar  to  those 
occupied  by  the  same  circles  on  the  earth.  Thus  a traveller 
going  round  the  arctic  circle  would  always  have  some  pidnt 
of  the  celestial  arctic  circle  directly  over  head,  or  in  his  zenith. 
But  the  terra  is  hardly  ever  einployed  by  astronomers. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Refkac« 
TiON,  the  effe^  of  which  is  to  raise  the  sun  a little  towards 
the  nearest  pole  at  every  point  nfthu  globe,  thus  lengthening 
the  day  and  diminishing  the  night.  In  some  lattiides  the 
effect  would  be  very  considerable,  and  would  increase  the 
duration  of  light  by  os  mu<  h as  a day. 

ARCTIC  FOa,  in  zoology,  a small  species  of  fux  (Cants 
lagnptu),  celebrateil  for  tlie  beauty  and  Oneness  of  its  fur, 
whic^  has  long  been  considered  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. Tho  rtilour  of  the  fur.  as  is  the  case  with  all  animals 
which  inhabit  very  high  latitudes,  varies  arconl’ug  to  tho 
season,  being  slaty  blue  in  summer,  and  pure  white  in 
winter.  It  is  in  the  latter  state  that  the  fur  is  most  esteemed, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  likewise  because  it  is 
of  a closer  and  finer  qtulity  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
solos  of  tho  fi'Cl  also  are  at  all  seasons  covered  with  a thick 
coal  of  fur.  like  those  of  the  common  hare,  which  defends 
them  from  the  severity  of  iho  snow,  and  is  a rharuclcr  like- 
wise common  to  most  other  northern  animals.  For  a more 
detailed  ar<N>unt  of  the  form,  hahiU.  and  uses  of  the  Arctic 
fox.  ACC  the  articles  Fox  and  Fur  Tradb.  ' 

A'RCTOMYS.  JSee  Marmot.]  ! 

A RI’TOST  A'PH  V LOS,  or  hear-berry, » a genus  of  plants 
til!  lately  considered  the  same  as  arbutus,  from  which  it  is  ■ 
essoniiaily  distinguished  by  its  berries  coniainii^  only  from  I 
one  to  Q\C|  instead  of  a many  seeds.  Tm  common 


bear-berry.  A.  uca  ursi,  is  found  wild  in  the  mountainoui 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  generally  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  a trailing  shrubby  plant,  with 
leathery  dark  green  entire  leaves,  which  are  bmiulest  at 
their  upper  end.  The  flowers  are  whiU>,  tinged  with  uink, 
small,  and  in  clusters.  The  berries  are  small,  and  red  like 
those  of  the  haw  thorn.  The  w hole  plant  U so  astringent 
that  it  has  been  employed  by  the  tanner  with  suci'e^s,  and 
also  in  dyeing  a greyish  black  colour;  it  is  no  doubt  the 
same  pr<j))ert}  which  has  made  it  celebrated  for  itsellicacy 
in  gravelly  complaints,  and  in  discasosof  tlie  urinary  organs. 
'When  oulliiated  it  ru<|uia's  to  be  gmwn  in  peat  earth. 

ARCTU'RUS,  or  u Bootis.  a starof  the  ftmt  magnitude  in 
^ tl>c  i-unslellation  Bootes.  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  the  tail  of  the  bear,  and,  thouirh  not 
in  (he  latter  constellation,  it  U very  nearly  in  a right  line 
drawn  through  tho  two  hinder  stars  of  the  tail  (11  and  i|). 
It  ri.ses  N.E.  by  E.  at  Greenwich,  and  is  on  the  meridian  in 
about  7|  hours  after  rising;  which  takes  place  at  half  past 
seven  A.M.,  uu  tho  1st  of  January,  and  about  tw  o hours  later 
fur  the  first  of  every  succeeding  month.  Its  mean  places  arc 
as  follow  8 : 

Rl^bt  AsecittioQ.  Dc«Uastivo. 

b,  m.  *. 

January  1,  1834,  14  8 5 6 20°  3' 1"*5  N. 

January'  1,  1S35,  14  8 8’3  20  2 42‘57 

Its  annual  increase  of  right  ascension  is  2*  734  ; its  annual 
decrease  of  declination  18''*96.  This  U not  all  owing  to 
preresrion  and  nutation,  os  the  star  has  a propkr  motiov, 
(or  change  of  place  rolathely  to  surrounding  stars,)  which 
{Mem.  Roy.  Aslron.  Soc.,  vnl.  v.,  p.  165)  caused  a decrease 
both  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  as  follows  : 

Atbt*^  yeaily  dfcrvsM  of 
R.  A.  Decl. 

1755—1800  l"*2l  l"-94 

1600—1830  1"-14  1 *99 

Formerly  tho  conclusion  was  sometimes  drawn  Uiat  Airturus 
wa.s  the  nearest  btar  to  our  system,  from  its  being  a hrillisat 
star  with  so  decided  a proper  motion.  This,  which  was 
but  a faint  presumption  at  the  lime,  is  now  overturned  by  the 
known  fiict  that  there  arc  much  smaller  stars  (/i  Cassiupujiue, 
for  example)  which  have  much  larger  proper  motions. 

ARCx,  GROTTO  OF,  a singular  excavation  in  tho 
mass  of  a hill  which  stretches  into  tho  valley  of  the  lililu 
river  Cure,  a fccilcr  of  the  Yonne  in  France.  It  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vonne,  about  a league  south  of  the  little  tow  n 
of  Vermanton.  A narrow  path  over  a hill  covered  w iih  wootl 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  which  contains  a num- 
ber of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  more  than  Idol)  or 
1800  feet  long ; hut  they  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of  20  fet*t. 
In  the  first  two  apartments  arc  found  large  blocks  or  masst>s 
of  stone  lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  the  ground  ; and 
in  the  second  apartment  is  also  a small  p<>oI  about  120  feet 
in  diameter,  the  depth  of  w'hich  is  not  known.  Its  waters 
are  dear  and  fit  for  drinking.  The  apartments  farther  in 
arc  distinguished  by  the  number  an«l  variety  of  the  crystal- 
lizations which  either  hang  fmm  the  roof  (stalactites),  or  rise 
column-like  from  tho  ground  (slalagmites) ; tiiey  are  fortned 
by  the  w ater  which  filters  through  the  o\er- arching  rock,  and 
forms  a deposit  about  tlic  oiifico  from  whirh  it  bsues,  as 
well  as  on  that  purl  of  tho  ground  on  which  it  drops.  As 
tho  cryslallizatioiu  rising  from  below  arc  tlius  exactly  umler 
(hose  depending  from  iho  roof,  they  frequently  unite  and 
form  pillars  which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  tho  vaults. 
Many  of  these  crystallizations  are  cap-blc  of  receiving  a 
polish. 

In  Xhv  DicfionnaireUnirerselde la  France  (Vtirin,  1801-5), 
thc.Ho  ruvems  are  descrilnHl  as  abandonmi  stone-<piurries, 
in  which  time  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  human  labmr  ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Rncyc.  Mtih<Htujue 
ascrilies  them  to  the  efTccl  of  the  waters  of  the  Cure,  (one 
rhaumd  of  which,  entering  the  hill  a little  alstve  tho 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  niultTmines  and  traier-es  it,  emerg- 
I ing  on  the  othe*-  side,  ami  having  sufficient  .'tream  .».)  turn 
a mill.)  and  to  other  subtcrrancou-s  waters.  It  is  ncknow'- 
Icdged,  how  ever,  that  the  stone  with  w hich  the  cathedral  of 
Aiixerre  is  built  w:is  taken  from  this  place;  and  if  so,  the 
caves,  to  w hatever  their  origin  may  bi*  ascribofl,  have  Iwen  at 
least  enlarged  in  imme  parts  by  tlie  hand  of  man.  {h.ncyc. 
M4thiKii<jue ; I>ict.  Vmr.de  hi  France;  Maltc  Brun.) 
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ARDAGHi  now  a decayed  village  in  tho  county  ol 
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Loni^fortl.  in  IruUnd,  about  five  miles  S.K.  of  the  town  dam  cd.;.  A small  river,  the  Balulukh,  runs  through  th« 
of  that  name,  was  once  a place  of  considerable  import-  toMm,  which  U subject  tu  inundations  when  llio  snow  oQ 
ance:  as  it  gives  name  to  a barony,  uneof  the  six  into  which  the  surrounding  hills  begins  to  melt.  Thu  great  moun- 
Uie  county  » divided,  and  to  a bishopric  now  united  with  tain  of  Sevelan,  next  to  Ararat,  perhaps  the  higher  in  ibis 
the  archbiahopric  of  Tuam.  The  parish,  a rectory  in  the  country,  ia  about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Ardebil ; its 
diocese  of  Amagh,  had  a population  in  1821  of  4942  per-  height  is  roughly  computed  at  about  13.000  feet-  In  the 
sons.  There  is  a church,  and  some  remains  of  the  anteut  neighbourhood  of  Ardebil,  there  are  several  hot  and  mineral 
cathedral,  which  apiiears  to  have  been  a small  building,  springs. 

though  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  ARDE'CHE,  a department  in  France,  including  nearly 
been  erected  not  long  alter  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  the  whole  of  the  former  district  of  Vivarais  («>  called  from 
There  is  also  a free  school  for  fifty  children  (thirty-two  bovs  the  town  of  Viviors);  the  remaining  part  of  the  Vivarais, 
and  eighteen  girls),  twenty  of  whom  are  ^ucatvd  at  tbe  which  is  of  small  extent,  b included  in  the  department  of 
expense  of  the  dean  of  Ardagh.  There  are  two  fairs,  viz..  Haute  Loire.  Arddche  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  oorth- 
April  S,  and  August  26.  west  by  the  departments  of  Loire  and  Haute  Loire,  from 

The  see  of  Ardagh  has  undergone  great  changes.  It  was  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the  C6vennes.  On  the 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ; united  in  1668  ore^t  it  has  the  department  of  Luzere,  and  on  the  »outh 
to  the  see  ufKiiuioro;  separated  in  1692,  but  reunited  in  that  of  Card.  The  eastern  boundary  along  the  whole 
the  same  year;  again  detached  in  1741,  and  united  with  length  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the  Rhone,  which 
the  see  of  Tuam,  though  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  separates  it  from  the  department  of  Uruinc.  Its  greatest 
of  Armagh.  length  is  about  80  miles  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  \V.,  and  lU 

It  is  a small  diocese,  containing  only  twenty-five  liencfices,  breadth  about  42  or  43  miles.  Tlie  superficial  extent  is 
which  comprehend  thirty-seven  parishes;  but  It  extends  alx)ut  2116  English  square  miles,  and  the  populutioii  about 
into  six  counties.  It  is  separated  from  the  diocese  of  328,000,  or  about  155  to  a square  mile. 

Tuam  by  that  of  Elphin.  It  has  a dean  and  archdeacon,  but  The  ge<;logy  of  this  district  b of  a very  interesting  cha- 
no  chapter.  The  temporalities  are  destined,  upon  the  first  ra'’ler  from  the  abundance  of  volcanic  phenomena  uluch  it 
vacancy  of  the  see,  to  form  part  of  the  ftjnd  for  defraying  prescnl.s.  (See  Vki.ay  and  Vivarais,  and  Ck'vk.yvks.) 
the  expenses  hitherto  raised  by  the  vestry  cess.  Anlagn  The  nrincipal  heights  ore  along  the  western  boundary  of 
is  in  53®  36' N.  lat.,  7®  39' W.  h>ng.  the  (Icpartmont  in  tlie  chain  of  the  Cevennes.  Mezen. 

ARDEA  {Vinllol),  the  henm,  a genus  of  birds  un-  which  bjust  on  the  houmlarv.  is  5M2«  feet  in  height,  and 
der  which  Linomus  comprehended  the  cranes  and  several  Gerbicr  de  Jones,  from  wliicLi  the  Loire  rises,  is  5125  feet, 
other  divisions  now  formed  into  distinct  genera  by  modem  (Sec  Orographie  de  I'Euntpe;  and  Cvmp.  to  the  Almanac 
naturalists.  M.  Vieillut  followed  BufTon  in  making  four  /or  1833  ) Indeed,  the  western  part  of  department  is 
divisions  of  the  berms;  but  Temrainck,  who  has  paid  pecu-  equal  in  elevation  to  almost  any  in  central  France.  From 
liar  attention  to  these  birds,  arranges  them  under  one  genus  those  high  lands  descend  tlie  streams  which  by  their  union 
and  two  sections.  We  prefer,  however,  on  account  of  its  form  the  Cance,  tlie  I>jux,  the  Erieux,  and  the  Ardcche, 
distinctness,  the  arrangement  of  M.  Vicillot,  wbicli  has  been  whkh  fall  into  the  Rhone  in  the  order  (from  north  to  houUi) 
partly  followeil  by  I-esson,  Drapiez.  and  Baron  Cuvier.  Tlic  in  which  their  names  occur.  Of  these  the  Ardecho  akme 
genus  Artira.  os  limite<l  by  Vieillot,  is  thus  chararterised  : appears  to  be  navigable.  The  northern  and  western  parts 

Bill  strong,  straight,  or  slightly  «-urved,  comprtTssed,  of  the  department  abound  in  granite  and  saiuUtonc,  and 
acuminated,  sharp,  in  most  species  finely  tootheil : the  upper  yield  rich  iron  ore,  coal,  clay  fot  earthenware,  and  the  finest 
mandible  somewhat  channelled,  and  usually  notched  towards  kaolin  for  porcelain.  Near  Tournuit.  on  the  hanks  of  tli« 
the  tip;  nostrils  on  the  side,  almost  at  the  base,  slit  length-  Rhone,  ore  several  lead-mines,  and  indications  of  cupper 
wise  in  the  groove,  and  half  idmt  by  a metnbrune ; eyes  with  have  been  observed  near  St.  Laurent  les  Bains,  in  the  wes(- 
a naked  circle  around  them  extending  to  the  bill;  legs  ern  part  of  Uie  department. 

long,  slender,  and  either  half-naked  or  fifathered  down  to  tlie  The  lower  grounds  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
shank  (tarm*)  ; the  middle  fore-toe  united  to  the  outer  one  the  southern  districts  near  Aubenas,  produce  the  mulberry 
by  a short  membrane  ; the  back-toe  articulated  interiorly,  and  the  vine  ; the  more  mountainous  parts  yield  the  chestnut 
and  upon  the  same  level  as  the  others ; the  second  and  thin!  and  the  walnut,  and  afford  pasturage  to  herds  of  cattle.  The 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  tlie  longest.  wines  of  St.  Peray  and  Clornaa  are  much  esteemed.  On 

Araoim  the  genera  senarated  from  Ardea,  arc  Anthro*  the  loftiest  summits  the  snow  lies  eight  tmmihs  in  tho  year: 
po'idcs,  Balcarica,  Grus,  Cariama.  Nycticorax,  and  Ciconia ; tlic  department,  from  its  unequal  elevation,  has  a great 
but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  with  varictv  of  climate. 

rcHpect  to  these  and  a few  other  allied  genera  which  have  The  capital  of  ihe  department  is  Privas  (population  4000), 
bet'll  proposed,  llie  bitterns,  however,  though  popularly  on  the  river  Ouvese,  an  insignificant  stream  which  Hows 
distinguished  from  the  herons,  cannot,  wc  tliink,  with  much  into  the  Rlione.  L'ArgenUuro  (population  near  3UUU)  and 
pronnety  be  separate*!  from  Ard'ea.  Tournon  (population  3600)  are  sub-preCwrturcs  or  eapital.s 

ARDEBIL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Azerbijan,  is  oforrundissemons.  But  tiieso  towns,  wbicli  derive  much  of 
situated,  according  to  Jaubert.  in  38°  14'  N.  lal.,  and  alwut  their  importance  from  their  political  rank,  are  inferior  in 
48®  19'E.  Ion.  fmm  Greenwich,  in  a fertile  plain  encompassed  population  to  Annonay  in  the  uortli,  and  Aubenas  and  Le 
by  bills,  at  a distance  of  thirty  hours'  march  from  Tauriz  (or  Bourg  St.  Andeol  in  the  south  of  the  department.  These  have 
Tebriz),  and  about  seven  and  a halffnim  the  western  Ininler  respoctivoly  6000,  5000,  and  between  4000  and  5000  inba- 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Monteith  gives  the  lat.  at  38®  10' 2o";  bilants.  Aubenas  is  the  grealmart  for  the  wine  and  chestnuts 
Olearius  at  38®  5'.  A chain  of  hills,  which  separates  Azor-  of  Anlcche.  It  has  two  woU-ntten«led  fairs  in  the  year  for 
hijan  from  Ghilan,  k(^;ps  off  the  noxious  winds  that  prevail  tho  sale  of  silk,  wluch  their  mulberry  trees  enable  the  inha- 
tn  the  sultry  lowland  of  the  latter  province : it  is  pmbably  bitonts  to  proiluce.  The  cotton  manufarture  U carried  on 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  its  advantageous  hero ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dye-houses,  tan-vartla. 
Biiualioyi  generally,  that  Anlebil  has  been  sumamed  Aba-  corn  and  oil  mills,  and  silk  manufactories.  Near  Le  &uurg 
<lan-i-Firu2,  • the  alwdo  of  happiness.'  But  still  it  is  not  a St.  Andool  are  the  remains  of  oil  antient  temple  ol  tho 
very  healthy  place,  being  exposed  to  great  changes  of  tom-  Gauls,  among  which  are  some  nearly  defaced  uas-relielk. 
perature.  The  trees  aliout  Ardebil  do  not  begin  to  bud  For  o^cr  of  the  places  above-mentioned,  aeo  Pbivas,  Ar- 
licfore  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  temperature  rkntikrr  L’,  Tournon,  and  Annonay.  This  department 
of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  its  position  near  the  moun-  is  in  the  bishopric  of  Viviens,  a small  town  on  the  Rhone, 
tains.  The  town  iA  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the  a little  north  of  tlic  Bourg  St.  Andeol  already  noticed.  kU 
caravan  trade  of  Titlis,  Dorl>erid,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  RoyaU  (Assize  Court) 
and  Teheran.  In  liistory.  Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  having  of  Nisroes;  and  sends  three  niemliers  to  the  Chamber  of 
giv«n  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers  Deputies.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  iirnoraiit  and 
of  Persia:  two  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family  of  kings,  superstitious.  (Maite  Brun ; Balbi^  Diet.  Geog.  de  la 
Sheikh  Safiedflin  and  Sheikh  Heider,  are  buried  licre ; France ; Rnryc.  Methodique.) 

an>l  their  tombs  are  held  in  biffh  veneration,  os  the  se-  ARDE'CHE,  a river  of  Franco,  which  rises  in  tho  C6- 
piilchres  of  suinu,  araon^  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiite  vennes,  and  Hows  first  to  the  E.  then  to  the  S.  or  S.  by  W., 
sect.  Ardebil  containecT  a One  library,  which  was  sent  to  and  then  turning  S.E.  empties  itself  into  the  Rhone  a little 
Riisiia  when  the  place  surrendered  to'  Count  Soukhtaline.  above  Pont  St.  Esprit  (D.  of  Gard),  forming,  in  the  lower 
This  library’  is  described  by  Olearius  (ii.  638,  Atnater-  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  department  ofAr* 
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ddcht*.  Tbis  fttr^am  ii  perhaps  aboat  sixty  miles  loug, 
hut  is  not  naviifsble  for  more  than  alx>ut  ten  miles.  The 
rher  pa>K^  under  the  natural  bridne  of  Arc,  about  eiKhteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  outfal.  This  natural  brhljfe  con- 
sists of  a very  hard  greyish  limestone  rock,  forming  an  arch 
through  which  the  river  dows. 

It  has  been  used  as  a passage  over  the  river  ever  since 
the  Roman  conouest.  The  road  way  is  elevated  nearly  200 
French,  or  212  English  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  arch  has  an  elevation  of  ninety  French,  or  between 
ninety-five  and  ninety-six  English  feet,  and  the  breadth  near 
the  base  is  about  163  French,  or  173  English  fcet  The 
length  of  this  tunnel  or  arch  is  not  given  by  our  authorities. 

Geographers  have  spoken  of  it  as  uriginally  a work  of  na- 
ture. but  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  writer  of  the 
arfirle  Arilerhc  in  the  Enryclnpidie  Mefhodii^  (Geog. 
PhyxiqM},  is  of  opinion  that  the  river  has  worn  tins  passage 
throuL'h  the  rocks  nmnd  which  it  once  took  its  course  : having 
first  effected  a small  opening,  and  gradually  enlarged  it.  j 
On  the  other  hand,  Malto  Brun  {Grosraidiie  Vnu'fr$^iU)  I 
affirms  that  the  arch  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  rock  ' 
having  been  worn  away  by  the  stream  ; and  denies,  not  only  ' 
that  the  river  originally  formed,  hut  even  that  it  has  at  all 
enlarged  the  opening.  He  considers  it  a natural  cavern 
foniicd  by  the  aecay  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river  r 
and  olwerves.  that  a tendency  to  decay  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  kind  of  limestone  which  composes  the 
mass.  {Kneyr.  Methndiquf  : Malte  Brun.) 

ARDEE  (or  ATHERDEE),  a market  town,  in  the 
barony  of  Ardee,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  forty-three  miles 
N-  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Lifford  and  Derry  road.  It  is 
pleasantly  situate«l  on  the  river  Dee,  which  is  a small 
stream  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lagan,  and 
flowing  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  town  had  in  1621  a popu- 
lation of  35BS  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  contained 
1 773.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  which  has  been  united  from 
time  immemorial  with  those  of  Shenlis,  Smermorc,  and 
Starkallen,  and  from  a later  period  with  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Killdemock.  The  united  )>arishes  arc  in  the 
diocese  and  province  of  Armagh.  There  are  in  the  town 
two  schools  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  one  containing 
eighty-fimr  Iwya,  and  the  other  eighty  girls,  on  the  Lancas- 
terinn  system ; there  is  also  a dispensary. 

Ardee  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
lost  its  franchise  with  the  Union  ; it  has  four  fairs  in  the 
year.  It  given  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Brabaxon  famOy. 
earls  of  Meath. 

Ardee  was  antiontly  a walled  town,  and  defended  also  by 
a strong  castle,  erected  by  Roger  do  Pippard,  lord  of 
Atherdcc,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  two  monastic  establish- 
ments here  : an  hospital  for  Crouched  Friars,  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  founded  in  1207  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Roger  de  Pippard,  and  a Carmelite  friary,  the 
church  of  v^ich,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
burned  by  the  Snots  and  Irish  under  Edward  Bruce  in 
1313.  Near  the  town  is  a remarkable  mound  called  Castle 
Guard,  of  ninety  feet  perpendicular  height,  600  feet  in  circuit 
at  the  base,  and  NO  feet  at  the  summit.  It  is  tastefully 
planted,  and  is  surrounded  by  a deep  ar>d  wide  trench,  or. 
according  to  other  accounts,  a double  ditch  and  vallum  (f.  e. 
embankment).  The  remains  of  two  structures,  one  seem- 
ingly a castle  or  tower,  and  the  other  a kind  of  parapet, 
are  on  the  summit.  These  mounds,  which  the  Insh  call 
rath»,  and  attribute  to  the  Danes,  are  more  numerous  in 
the  county  of  Louth  than  in  any  other  county.  (Carlisle's 
Top.  Diet,  of  Ireland;  Travellfr't  New  Guide  through 
Ireland,  ; Beaufort's  Afem.  of  a Map  rf  Ireland,  ^c.) 
53’  50'  N.  lat , 6°  SO'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

ARDEN,  the  wowlland  district  of  tlrn  county  of  War- 
wick. This  name,  which,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  northern 
part  of  France  and  e1sewhere[see  Ardexnks],  we  may  sup- 
pose was  a common  Celtic  designation  for  a forest,  was  given 
tu  this  most  extensive  of  the  antient  British  forests.  It  is 
said  to  have  reached  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  theTrent 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west : and  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Burton 
upon  Trent  to  High  (Jrnss,  the  point  of  intersection  of  Wat- 
ling  Street  and  the  Foss-way  on  the  border  of  Warwickshire 
and  Leicestershire.  Drayton,  in  bis  * Poly-olbion.'  (the 
13ih  song.)  sa^w. 

That  mirhty  AnUo  held,  eren  in  her  Wlrht  nf  pride: 

U«t  MM  und  toachisf  Trtsl,  lb«  other  Seren'e  tkW. 


Upon  the  division  of  England  into  shiree.  tLU  immetiM 
wild  was  divided  lietween  different  counties,  and  only  that 
part  which  was  included  in  Warwickshire  retained  its  name : 
though  pcrliaps  * Dean,'  the  name  of  a forest  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  may  be  a relic  of  it. 

Although  there  is  no  longer  a continuous  forest  in  this 
district,  yet  it  is  still  the  Iwst  wooded  part  of  the  county, 
affording  plenty  of  timber,  consisting  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  but  especially  oaks. 

Several  places  presenc  the  name,  as  Henley  in  Arden 
Hampton  in  Arden,  4ke.  (Drayton's  Pitly-oll/ion,  with  Scl 
den's  illustrations:  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales; 

Marshal  ’s  Bertetc  of  the  AgriculiurtU  Reports  rf  the  Mid- 
land Counties.) 

ARDENNES,  a mountainous,  or  rather  hilly  region  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  between  the  rivers  Meuse 
and  Moselle,  situated  partly  in  France,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
' of  Luxembourg,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in 
Belgium.  Thu  name  of  the  region  is  antient : the  Ardu- 
enna  Silva  is  mentioned  by  Julius  C8c»ar(^c//.  Gall.  1.  v.  vi.) 
by  SlralK)  {Geogr.  I-  iv.),  and  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  1.  iii.  42). 
.\rdcnnes  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  northern  departments  in 
the  modern  subdivision  of  France,  and  is  a part  of  the  antient 
provinces  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.  The  Ardennes,  or, 
as  the  region  is  sometimes  called,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
extends  from  the  hilU  of  Thivrache  in  Picardy,  on  the  left 
of  the  Meuse,  to  those  of  the  Hautes  Fagnes  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Roer,  in  llie  form  of  a half  moon ; and  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  a*  well  as  the  mountainous 
district  called  the  Eilbl,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
tains numerous  extinct  volcanos,  belong  to  the  name  system. 
Tlio  mean  elevation  of  the  Ardennes,  according  to  Dumont 
(Mimoire  sur  la  Comtiiulion  Physique  de  la  Province  de 
Liege,  Bruxelles,  1832),  is  about  470  metres, or  1540  Eng- 
lish feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; its  highest  point.  La 
Baraque  Michel,  U680  metres,  or  2230  feet.  The  mountain 
Schneifcl,  in  the  environs  ofPrum,  according  to  Sleinin 
ger,  is  2)32  feet.  Omalius  d Halloy,  in  his  Mfmuires  Geo- 
logiques,  observes,  that  the  Ardennes  afford  a pnxif  that  tlie 
direrttun  of  streams  is  not  always  a sure  indication  of  the 
general  »lo|>e  of  a country  ; that  the  table-land  of  I^ngres, 
in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Marne,  which  forms  the 
water-shed  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Meflitcrranoan,  has.  on  that  account,  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  France,  and 
that  it  has  been  supposed  that,  from  that  point,  there  is  a 
slope  to  the  north,  west,  and  south ; that  the  table  land  of 
Langres  it  only  1495  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
whereat  the  river  Meuse,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  it,  tra- 
verses, between  Mezicrcs  and  Givet,  136  miles  to  the  north, 
a table-land  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  1G40  feet. 
The  Ardennes,  although  a high  region,  cannot  be  called 
mountainous ; there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  very 
low  hills  or  gentle  undulations  are  observed.  But  in  those 
parts  which  arc  traversed  by  the  more  considerable  rivers, 
such  as  the  Xleuse,  the  Semoy,  the  Ourto.  the  Sure,  the 
Warge.  and  the  Roer.  the  surfare  is  broken  into  a multi- 
tude of  valleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  veir  narrow 
gorges,  with  steep  sloping  or  precipitous  sides,  650  feet  high. 
These  great  water-courses  form,  as  it  were,  principal  trunks 
' from  which  a number  of  secondarv*  valleys  branch  off,  furrow- 
I ing  the  whole  surface  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Thus 
the  Ardennes  contain  both  hilly  and  flat  districts : but  these 
last  are  lofly  table-lands,  having  the  same  general  elevation 
above  the  sea.  and  being  composed  of  the  same  materials. 

The  prevailing  rucks  of  the  Ardennes  are  clay-slate, 
grauwackc-slatc.  grauwacke,  conglomerate,  quarts-rock.  and 
quartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifications  of  colour  and 
internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  some 
thin  beds  of  limestone  ami  of  calcareous  conglomerates. 
These  rocks  are  in  strata  generally  bearing  N.E.  and 
S.  W..  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  horizontal.  Thev  maintain  a considerable  uniformity 
both  of  composition  an^  stratification  throughoutlarge  tracts. 
The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  aflbrd,  in  some  places, 
excellent  roofing  slates : there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
these  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  they  are  carried 
to  great  distances  frMu  the  facility  of  the  river-navigation. 
Excellent  whetstones,  both  for  coarse  and  fine  cutlery,  are 
largely  exported.  The  Anlennes  have  hitherto  prov^  but 
poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron  ; but  the  lead-mines 
of  Longvillv  and  the  antimony-mines  of  Goesdorf  were  pro- 
ductive. Near  Lierneux,  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  worked 
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(n  a mino  open  to  the  day.  On  the  borders  of  the  re^fion 
towanls*  the  west  there  arc  some  rich  iron  mines.  The  cele- 
brated mineral  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  these  sUty  rocks. 

The  country  of  the  Ardennes  is  in  general  Btorile ; and  even 
in  the  l>est  part  of  it.  which  constitutes  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  there  U only  about  a third  of  the  land 
in  cultivation.  Thcie  are  vast  heaths  and  extensive  marshes 
which  can  only  be  approached  in  the  three  driest  months  of 
the  year.  These  heaths  arc  called  Fagnes,  and  the  most 
elevate<l  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-ea.st  is  called  Lea 
Hauios  Fagnes.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak  and 
beech  ; more  rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  blirh.  Pines  and  firs 
occur  but  seldom.  The  people  of  Belgium,  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ardennes,  call  them  the  .VtfKr-Pa'/,  that  w,  A^ofr- 
Ptxys,  ’black  country,'  because  it  contains  no  limestone,  and 
because  the  only  grains  cultivated  arc  rye  and  dwarf  oats. 
Around  the  villages  there  are  patches  of  land  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  means  of  a process  of  paring 
and  burning,  called  ft$artage:  it  consists  in  taking  off  tbo 
turf  and  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  by  this  process  the 
soil  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  three  successive  crops  ; 
the  first  year,  rye,  generally  of  a very  good  quality ; the 
second  year,  oats ; and  the  third  year,  potatoes ; but  aAcr 
these  crops  have  been  got  off  the  land,  it  must  lie  fal- 
low for  six,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  years.  Meadows 
and  regularly  cultivated  lands  occur  only  in  the  valleys. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  The  mutton  is  celebrated  for  its  excellence,  , 
but  the  wool  is  not  in  such  high  repute.  A great  deal  of 
ewe-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
of  a small  breed.  The  hardy  and  valuable  Anlennes  ponies 
and  little  horses  appear  to  be  indigenous.  They  were  as 
highly  esteemed  in  antient  times  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day  ; for  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
the  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  in  which  this  particular  breed 
was  employed,  was  esteemed  the  best  in  Gaul. 

ARDENNES,  a department  in  the  north  of  France,  on 
the  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  ; 
kingd()m  of  Belgium,  E.  by  the  department  of  Meuse,  W.  | 
by  that  of  Aisne,  and  S.  by  that  of  Maine.  Its  length  is  ; 
about  sixty-five  miles  N.  and  S..  and  its  breadth  sixty  miles  j 
from  E.  to  W.  Its  superficial  extent  is  1955  English  square  ! 
miles,  and  the  population  about  282,000,  being  about  144 
to  a square  mile. 

This  department  is  traversed  by  ridges  which  may  be  rc- 
gnrdeii  as  remote  branches  of  the  Vos^s,  and  which  se- 
parate the  waters  of  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  those  of 
the  Seine.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  N.E,  slopes 
of  these  ridges  fall  into  the  Meuse ; the  Bar  (which  is  : 
navigable  IW  several  miles)  just  below  Doncheiy,  the  I 
Venco,  and  the  Sorraonne,  near  Mesieres,  and  the  Faux  and  | 
the  Viroin,  a considerable  way  fartherdown.  The  Meuse  it- 
self traverses  the  department  in  a direction  S.E.  and  N.W, 
nearly  parallel  to  and  not  very  far  from  the  Belgian  frontier; 
it  then  turns  more  towards  the  N.,  and  waters  a portion  of  tho 
French  territory  which  projects  into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
It  receives  the  abovementioned  streams  on  its  led  bank:  on 
the  right  it  receives  the  Semoy,  which  has  tho  greater  part 
of  its  course  in  the  Belgian  territory.  The  Aisne  forms  an 
arc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  flowing  in  a 
direction  which  may  bo  described  as,  on  the  whole,  E.S.E. 
and  W-N.W. ; it  receives  the  Vaux  on  its  left  bank  from 
the  range  of  heights  above  alluded  to  ; and  falling  into  the 
Oise,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  department,  ultimately 
joins  the  Seine.  Its  navigation  begins  at  Chateau  Portion, 
a little  before  it  leaves  this  department.  Some  of  tho  other 
feeders  of  tho  Oise  rise  just  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Ardennes. 

The  elevations  in  this  department  appear  from  their  steep 
declivities  and  ruggerl  summits  to  be  more  lofty  than  they 
really  are.  They  afford  excellent  slates,  equal  in  Quality 
to  those  of  Angers,  though  not  so  deep  in  colour.  {Encyc. 

: Giog.  Phynique,  Art.  Ardoiskm.)  Slate  and  stone 
are  quarried  to  a consiaerable  extent.  Coal,  iron,  and  some 
lead,  are  also  worked : the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
tho  department  produces,  furnishes  fuel  for  considerable 
iron  works. 

These  heights  were  once  covered  with  an  immense  fbr^t. 
Cesar  (Comment,  de  B.  O.  lib.  v.)  describes  it  as  spreading 
‘ in  vast  extent  through  the  middle  of  the  count^  of  the 
Treviri  (people  of  the  moceso  of  Treves,  now  included  in  the 
Prusaian  Grand  Duchy  ofthe  Lower  Rhinel,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  beginning  of  the  territory  of  the  Remi'  (the 


people  about  the  present  town  of  Rbeiros)  In  another 
place  {Comment,  de  B.  G.  lib.  vi.),  he  speaks  of  it  as  ‘ tho 
largest  forest  in  all  Gallia,'  and  says,  * that  it  stretches 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  of  the  Treviri. 
to  the  lands  of  the  Norvu'  (who  dwelt  in  the  present  country 
of  Flanders),  ‘and  extends  above  500  miles  in  length*.' 
But  this  measure  is  so  great  that  some  error  in  the  text  has 
been  suspected.  In  some  documents  of  tho  German  em- 
pire of  the  dates  1001,  1003,  a.d.,  the  name  Arduenna  is 
applied  to  a canton  of  Westphalia  bordering  on  the  diocese 
of  Wderborn.  If  tho  word  signified  a forest  [see  Ardsn], 
it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Roman  goddess  of  furesU. 
Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  epithet  Arduenna:  and 
Montfaucon  shows  that  a superstitious  belief  in  this  goddess 
existeil  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 

•Strabo  speak.s  of  it  as  a large  forest,  consisting  of  not  very 
lofty  trees,  {Oeog.  lib.  iv.)  Though  now  much  reduc^, 
it  renders  the  department  which  bears  its  name  one  of 
the  best  wooded  in  France.  It  occupies  a considerable 
extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  below  Charloville.  and 
encompasses  the  plain  in  which  the  town  of  Rocroy  stsnds, 
The  timber  which  it  fumisbos,  besides  supplying  the  forges 
or  manufactories,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  tho  inhabitants.  Their 
timber,  slates,  metals,  and  woven  fabrics  are  exchanged  for 
the  com  and  wine  of  mure  fertile  districts.  The  southern 
parts  contain  the  most  pasturage  and  com  land. 

Tho  chief  manufhcturcs  carried  on  in  this  department  are 
of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs,  at  Sedan  and  Rethel ; cutlery, 
hardwares,  naiU,  and  fire  arms,  at  Cbarlevillo ; leather, 
which  is  in  good  repute ; hosiery.  haU,  serges,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  are  M^zieres,  the  capital  (population 
4000),  Rethel  (population  6000),  Rocroy  (population  3500 
or  4000),  Sedan  (population  13,000),  and  Vouziers  (popu- 
lation under  2000):  all  which  are  seats  of  Bub-prefecrls ; 
Cbarlevillo  (population  80ti0>,  which  U separated  from 
M^zieres  only  by  the  Meuse;  and  Charlemont,  with  Givet. 
Notre  Dame,  and  Givet  St.  Hilaire,  which  fomt  one  town 
with  a population  of  about  JtiOo.  Several  of  these  being 
on  the  frontier  are  fortified, — Mfzidrea,  Rocroy,  Sedan,  aud 
Charlemont  with  the  Givets.  For  a fiirther  account  of 
these  towns,  see  CHARLXVtLLX, Charlemont,  Me'zie'kss, 
Rrthkl.  Rocroy,  Sedan. 

This  department  is  included  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Rheims,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  0>ur  Royale 
(.\ssize  Court)  of  Metz.  It  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malts  Brun  ; Balbi ; Encyc.  Me- 
thodique ; Dirttnn.  Grog,  de  la  Prance,  &c.) 

ARDESHIR.  [Sec  Sassanid.e  ] 

ARDFKRT.called  nnticntly  ARDART.  ARDFEART- 
BRRNN,  or  ARDBREINN,  a decayed  city  of  Ireland,  in 
tbe  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  county  of  Kerry  ; 184  English 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  four  N.N.W.  of 
Tralee,  Although  now  much  reduced,  ils  former  import- 
ance and  its  episcopal  rank  entitle  it  to  notice.  The  see 
of  Ardfert  was  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  so  early 
united  with  that  of  Aghadoe  that  they  now  form  but 
one  diocese,  comprehending  the  county  of  Kerry  and  part 
of  Cork,  and  containing  eighty-eight  parishes,  and  forty- 
nine  benefices.  In  1663,  the  united  sees  were  added  to 
that  of  Limerick,  but  without  incorporation.  The  chapter 
of  Ardfert  consisU  of  five  dignitaries,  viz.,  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  but  no  prebendaries ; 
only  the  archdeacon  of  Aghadoe  has  a stall.  Tbe  five 
dignitaries  above-mentioned  have  the  cure  of  souls  in  tho 
parish  of  Ardfert.  and  contribute  each  one-fifth  to  the 
curate's  salary.  The  parish  church  serves  as  the  cathedral, 
and  is  the  relic  of  a very  extensive  edifice,  the  rest  of  which 
was  demolished  in  the  wars  of  1641. 

Tho  ruins  of  tho  nave  and  choir  are  twenty-six  yortU  long 
and  ten  broad.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aisle  on  the 
south  side,  aitd  there  wasprobably  one  on  the  north  side,' which 
was  rebuilt  not  long  before  tbe  demolition  of  the  church  in 
1641.  Towards  the  west  end  ofthe  cathedral,  there  are  two 
detached  chapels,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral,  one  of  them  bearing  marks  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Opposite  the  westdoor  was  formerly  one  of  tbe  an- 

• A»ll»*  RumtB  BilewusbovUMtUtioroiitailW,  ths 
I 458  EngXiA  U knpoHibU : for  it  U little  mon  (Sen  W 

mlW  fro*  Um  Rhine  «t  StruDurz  to  the  cout  of  naadrrv  Awl  SUelo 
I expreMly  ten,  the  fomt  «u  not  ofthe  piJent  whieh  eome  wruer*  to 

U.Wnllonioz40W  lUdi*  M the  dlBenetoet.  nhich  err  ~«.Ho 

CaMT'e  awMiueaeBb  Eicbt  tudto  are  eatoraleot  to  ooc  Rotaao  oulo. 
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tiont  round  towers  (see  Antbiu  (oirn)  nearly  a hundred 
fuot  hi;;h,  ami  built  tmmily  of  a <Urk  kind  of  marble;  but 
this  fell  in  the  year  1770  ur  1771.  The  area  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  crowded  with  tomlis.  on  one  of  which  is  the  elligy  of  i 
a bishop  rudely  sculptured  in  relief. 

Ardfcrt  wa.s  once  the  capital  of  Korrj-,  and  had  a uni- 
versity of  hi};h  repute.  The  bishops  were  antienliy  called 
bishops  of  Kerry.  St.  Brendan,  or  Brandon,  to  w^om  the 
catliedral  was  dedicated,  erected  a sumptuous  abbey  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  towi], 
in  1U89.  The  town  suflured  a similar  fate  again  in  1161 
and  1179.  on  which  last  occasion  the  abbey  was  entirely  de- 
llroved. 

Within  the  demesne  formerly  belonging  to  the  earls  of 
Glandora  and  barons  of  Ardfert  (titles  now  extinct)  are  the 
remains  of  an  antient  monastery,  forming  a must  pieiureM|ue 
addition  to  the  grounds.  These  remains,  according  to  Sir  K. 
C.  Hoare,  who  visitc<l  them  in  July.  1806.  consist  of  the  tower, 
nave,  and  a great  part  uf  the  cloister*,  which  are  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  architi.'cturc  uf  tlie  building  dues  nut  be*  : 
sjK'ak  a very  aniienl  dale.  There  is  some  difforcncc  of| 
opinion  a.-*  to  its  origin;  Smith  (Xat.  <mi  Civ.  Ilitl.  of 
Kerry)  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Thomas,  I^>rd  of  Kerry*, 
in  1263,  in  which  he  is  f«dIowcd  by  Archd.ile  (^iu/last. 
Nil/em.)’,  others  ascribe  it  to  a baron  of  Kerry,  in  1389. 
It  is  thought  to  oct^upy  the  site  of  the  fiuiner  monastery 
foundiMl  by  St.  Brcmlan,  and  was  destroyed  when  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  years  1U89  and  1 179. 

There  ore  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  population  amountefl, 
in  1821,  to  629  in  the  town,  or  2481  in  t!io  whole  parisli.  It 
was  a parliamentary  Inirough  before  the  Union,  and  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; it  is  still 
g«*tcme<i  by  a portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses.  In  1821, 
there  was  on  Hibernian  Society  school  of  forty  bovs  ond 
twenty-one  girls.  62®  19'  N.  lal.,  long.  9®  39  W.  from 
Greenwich. 

Anlfert  is  so  near  the  sea,  that  single  trees,  or  even  rows, 
are  deslr'>yod  by  the  wind  ; yet  there  ore  fine  plaulatious  in 
the  ;^uunds  of  tlic  Lite  Earl  of  GSandore. 

A KDGL.\SS.  a b»wn  in  Irolai.d.  in  the  barony  of  Lectio, 
county  of  Down,  a short  distance  K.  by  N.  of  tue  town  of 
Killough,  which  is  ICU  miles  N.  by  E.uf  Dublin.  It  lies 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  tongue  oflund  which  separates  tito 
hay  of  Killough  fn)m  that  of  Anlgla**;  the  rood  between 
the  twu  towns  leads  ruund  the  head  uf  the  first-named  of 
these  bays,  a distance  of  about  five  miles,  but  this  may  bo 
very  mucli  shortened  by  crossing  the  sands  when  the  tide 
permits. 

Ardglass  lies  on  a small  rocky  bay  or  creek  about  160 
fathoms  wide,  and  extending,  at  high  water,  600  fathoms 
inland,  with  three  or  four  sandy  coves  along  its  shores,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  rocky  ledges.  The  outer  of  these 
ledges  op  the  west  side  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  fonu  a 
kind  of  pier,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a light-bouso; 
and  as  there  are  always  three  or  four  fathoms  water  at  the 
entrance,  it  may  be  run  for  at  night,  even  at  low  water. 
The  harbour  is,  however,  far  from  secure  when  the  south- 
east wind,  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  sets  in.  {Report 
qf  the  Commietiorure  qf  Irieh  Fieheriee  for  1822.)  ft  is 
inhabited  cbicHy  by  fishermen.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish  was  only  976  in  the  year  1821,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  not  being  discriminated.  It  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  Uie  districts  or  stations  into  which  the  Iri*h 
fisheries  arc  divided.  In  the  year  ending  the  6(h  of  April, 
1830.  there  were  employed  within  the  district  208  sailing 
and  3U0  row-boats;  2441  fisherniun,  and  probably  about 
300  other  persons,  as  fish-curers,  net-makers,  (Mopers,  sail- 
makers,  and  oUier  artificers  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
and  depending  on  them  for  support.  In  1822  there  were 
two  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  harbour  has  l>een 
within  a very  few  years  substauiially  repaired  by  W.  Ogilvv, 
Esq.,  and  government  have  lately  ui^e  a grant  towards 
the  erectiun  of  a pior.  There  U in  the  town  u si'huul  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  tlie  school-huuAe  for  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ogtlvy : it  contained  in  1826  al>uul  120 
pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boys  and  half  girU. 

Ardglass  was  once  a corporate  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, both  as  a seat  of  commerce  and  a xniUlary'  post. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizal>cth  it  was,  next  to  Newrv  and 
Dimn,  tho  principal  place  in  the  county.  Some  authorities 
make  it  the  second  town  for  trade  in  all  Ulster,  Carrick- 
fergus  being  the  first.  Several  remains  attest  its  former 
strength  ana  greatness.  A range  of  buildings  234  fi»et  long 


and  20  brood  in  thp  cloar^(260  feet  long  and  24  brood, 
accunling  to  Sc'ward,  Tvpog.  Ifibcni.,  which  are  probably 
the  exterior  dimensions,)-  is  situated  close  by  the  luirbour, 
and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  the  cast  side. 
On  that  siile  there  are  only  spike- holes;  but  on  the  west 
siile,  or  front,  are  sixteen  arched  stone  doors,  alternating  with 
fifteen  suuurc  windows;  there  are  also  three  towers,  two 
connected  with  the  building,  the  third,  now  a little  detached, 
but  wliii-Ii  probably  at  first  constituted  one  extremity,  as 
the  rt-muinitig  two  towers  occupy  the  centre  and  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  The  whole  builiUng  has  been  divided 
into  small  apartments  in  two  ranges,  one  over  the  other, 
w ith  a staircase  in  the  centre.  The  lower  rooms  ore  about 
seven  feet  high ; the  upper,  six  and  a half;  there  is  a small 
water-closet  in  each  of  the  latter,  the  drain  running  down 
through  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  towers  have  each  three 
rooms,  ten  feet  square,  with  broad-Uu^ged  floors  supported 
Without  any  limUirs.  The  building  is  surmounted  with  a 
batiieinent,  at  least  on  the  side  next  Uie  sea. 

This  singular  erection  is  termed  by  the  iobabitanU  the 
* new  works,'  although  they  have  no  Inidition  as  to  its  use, 
which,  however,  its  construction  seems  sufiiciently  to  point 
out.  It  apiiears  to  Imvo  been  intended  for  the  secure  deposit 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  some  merchants  w ho  came  from  be- 
yond sea.  About  ten  feet  frjm  the  south  towerof  this  build- 
ing is  a square  tower,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  (we  know  not 
w hether  those  are  the  inside  or  the  outside  dimensions,  but 
we  believe  there  to  be  the  latter,)  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  calli^l  Horn  Tower,  from  the  quantity  of  horns  uf  oxen 
and  deer  found  about  it.  It  is  tliought  to  liavv  been  the 
mcrcbuiits'  dimng-hall  and  kiu-hen,  from  the  fire  places  and 
other  marks  about  it  There  are  at  Ardglass  three  ca^lles, 
called  King's  Castle,  Cowed  (or  Coud)  Castle,  and  Jordan  s 
Castle.  I'iie  last  tltough  not  so  large  as  King's  Castle,  is 
a finer  building  than  any  uf  the  rot.  In  the  great  rebellion 
of  Tyrone  (in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth)  it  was  deteiidcd  by 
Simon  Jordan,  the  owner,  for  three  years,  until  the  gar- 
rison was  relieved  by  the  l^oird  UL-pui).  Muuutjuy. 

I'be  parish  of  Ardglass  Ls  in  the  uiiinti  (i.  e.  united 
parishes)  of  Ballyphitip,  in  tlie  dioce.se  of  Dow  n,  and  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Armagh;  but  it  bus  been  eriH-ted  into 
a p(;rpetual  curacy,  and  a new  church  built.  The  old  church 
of  Ardhol)  was  the  parish  church,  but  was  dcM-crated  by 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  whole  congregation  at  tlie 
Christmas  midnight  mass  by  the  septs  (elaiis)  of  the  M'C'ar- 
lanes.  {Antient  and  Vrenent  State  qf  the  County  yf  Uuxen  ; 
Seward's  Topogr.  Hibernica ; Parliamentary  Vavert.) 

ARDNAilURCHAN.  [See  Arcylksimre.] 

ARDOCH,  a village, in  Scotland,  iu  the  district  uf  Strath- 
alien,  county  of  Perth,  W'bero  there  are  tlic  remains  of  a (ler- 
maiicnt  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  in  tlie  must  perfect 
preservation  of  any  in  the  island,  and  the  truces  or  tlirce 
temporary  Roman  camps.  The  station  U on  the  right  of 
the  great  military  rued  from  Stirling  through  Crieff  to  the 
north  Highlands,  and  close  u|ion  the  little  river  Kiiaick  or 
Knaig,  a feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  falls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed,  by  General  Roy.  to  be  the 
Undum  of  Richard  uf  Cirencester*;  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ainicola  in  one  of  his  northern  campaigus,  per- 
haps in  tile  iourtk.  It  was  on  a rooil  carried  by  the 
raans  from  the  wall  erected  by  them  between  the  Firth*  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Stralnraore  beyond  tlie  Tav,  and 
which  crosses  the  river  Kimig  immediately  below  llie  sta- 
tion. The  accompanying  plan,  from  General  Roy's  ^Uhtary 
.intiquiUes  if  the  Romane  in  Britain,  will  show  the  great 
pains  taken  to  strengthen  it.  Its  form,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  Romans,  is  rectangular;  iu  dimen- 
sions are  about  50u  feet  by  430  within  the  entrenchments ; 
and  its  four  sides  nearly  face  tbo  lour  cardinal  points. 
On  the  north  and  ca.st  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  per- 
fect, there  are  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ground  the  dirtwlion  uf  tue  outer  rampart 
varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the  w«rk.4  on  the  east 
side,  where  mter»ecicd  by  the  line  A B,  is  abtmt  I8U  feet, 
and  that  of  the  works  on  tlie  north  side,  where  intersected 
by  the  lino  C D,  is  more  than  270  feet.  The  preturium,  or 
general's  quarter,  is  near  tho  centre,  but  not  in  it ; it 
U a rectangle,  and  almost  a square,  having  its  greater  side 
alKiut  70  feet,  but  its  sides  ore  not  parallel  to  tnosc  of  tlie 
station.  On  the  south  side  of  the  latter  tho  works  have 
been  much  defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 

• A monk  afWf«tnriMt«r,  sslXc*  of  s Histnrv  ss4  MapofRcmiu  Britsla. 
WilMfo  stow  A.D.  13H,i1mM8,  c€«Uch«uaue»v*r^  u UvoiovklB  17J7. 
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on  the  west  by  the  modem  roilUar)’  road  from  Stirlint;  { 
towards  Invcrneas.  Three  of  the  gates  remain.  The  ei»-  ! 
trance  at  the  prstorian  gate  eroues  the  entrenchments, 
not  at  right  angles,  but  obliauely.  There  is  a road  out 
of  the  camp  on  the  south  side ; hut  whether  it  roineidos 
with  the  remaining  {decuman)  gate  is  not  clear  from 
the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually  I 
four  gates : the  Pnotorian,  in  front  of  tho  prstohum  or  ] 
general's  quarters ; the  l^eumnn,  at  the  back  of  the  | 
same:  and  the  right  and  left  principal  gates.  From  an 
inscription  on  a senulchral  stone  dug  up  at  this  place,  it 
appears  that  a bo<ly  of  Spanish  auxiliary  troo|m  lay  in 
gwUjn  here. 

The  west  side  of  the  camp  is  pmtectud  by  the  river  Knaig. 
the  banks  of  which,  as  the  section  shows,  arc  very  steep. 
TTio  level  of  the  camp  is  sUly  feel  above  the  river.  The 
prsUirimn,  which  has  from  time  immcninrial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  has  been  at  some  time  enclosed  with  a stone 
wall,  and  has  the  foundations  of  a house  leu  yards  by  seven. 
The  wliolo  station  hax  of  late  years  enrlosvtl  with  u 
Uijrii  stone  wall  in  order  lo  pre-nerve  it. 

^Thoro  is  said  to  be  ou  oi\e  side  of  the  preetorium  a sublur* 
luedus  passage,  supposed  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  the 


river,  but  tho  entrance  having  been  closed  about  1 720,  lo  pre- 
vent hares,  when  pursued,  from  taking  refuge  there,  it  is  not 
known  where  the  passage  is.  Search  has  i^n  mode  for  it. 
hut  in  vain,  l^vious  to  its  being  closed,  a man  who  had 
been  condemned  in  the  baron  court  of  some  neighbouring 
lord,  consented,  upon  condition  of  pardon,  to  explore  it ; but 
after  bnnuing  out  some  Roman  spears,  helmets,  and  bits  of 
bridles  and  other  things,  he  descended  again  and  was  killed 
by  the  foul  air.  The  articles  Inought  out  wore  cairied  off 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle's  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Shercif* 
muir  in  1716,  and  were  never  recovered. 

The  camps  arc  a little  way  north  of  the  station  on  the 
way  to  Crieff,  and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest 
of  them  has  a mean  length  of  2800  feet,  and  a mean  breath 
of  1960,  and  was  calculated  lo  hold  between  26,000  and 
26,000  men.  The  military  road  enters  the  camp  by  tho 
south  gate,  and  has  levelled  half  of  the  small  work  which 
covered  it,  leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a small  redoubt,  on  a 
gentle  uroinenco:  tlie  only  thing  of  the  kinrl  in  tl>c  tempo- 
rary camps  of  Agricola  in  these  parts.  The  area  of  this 
camp  is  marshy,  and  some  parts  qf  it  appear  to  have  been  • 
always  so. 
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The  iccond  camp  i»  i»mallcr.  and  if«  ramparts  obliquely 
intersect  those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  niul  part  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  remain  entire.  Its  lenijlh  « 191^ 
and  its  breadth  1340.  and  it  would  contain  about  14.000 
men.  accordiiii?  to  the  Roman  mcthotl  of  encamping.  1 he 
area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These  camps  Roy 
supposes  10  have  been  formed  and  occupied  by  Agrieola  in 
hU  sixth  campoign ; the  smaller  one  after  the  larger,  when 
he  had  diN  ided  his  foiees.  The  part  of  Uio  rampart  of  the 
first  included  within  the  second  was  not  levelled,  llie 
lower  parts  of  both,  where  they  approach  the  ri\er  Knaig, 
are  now  dcrooliahetl. 

Tlic  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  tire  station, 
and  was  proliably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  I ur.O 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  900,  so  that  it  would  conlam 
about  4000  men.  It  was  stronger  than  the  great  camp,  ond 
was  formed  subsequently  to  it,  the  works  of  tire  gr^at  camp 
having  been  defaced  by  its  rampart,  and  the  part  included 
within  it  has  been  levelled  either  by  the  Romans  or  others 
since  their  time. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other 
Roman  stations,  but  neither  of  them  are  so  perfect  as  that 
at  Ardoch.  One  of  them,  at  StragealU  or  Stratligeth, 
on  the  river  Earn,  about  six  miles  and  a half  N.N.E. 
of  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  tbo  Hierna  of  Rirbord  of 
Cirencester ; ami  Irelwcen  this  ond  Artloch,  about  two  miles 
and  a half  from  the  latter,  is  a small  jwst  called  Kaiiu  s 
Castle,  supposed  to  liave  been  a look-oul  for  both  stations, 
the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  sliglit  vestiges  remain, 
is  in  the  neighbourliooil  of  West  Dcalgin  Itoss,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ruagh  Huil  and  Earn,  about  eight 
miles  and  a quarter  N.N.W.  from  Ai-doch.  and  eight  and 
a half  W.N.W.  from  Strogcath.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a small  temporary  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  in- 
irenchments  and  the  four  gates  (which  are  coverwl  in  a 
manner  singularly  curious)  remain  entire.  This  station 
General  l^y  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richanl  of 
Cirencester,  ond  the  comp  that  of  tho  ninth  legion,  which 
was  attack^  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  sixth  campoign  of 
Agricola.  About  half  a mile  S.W.  of  Ardoch,  at  the  Grin- 
nan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a circular  Roman  work.  (Roy's  3/i7i- 
(ary  Aniiwttie«  qf  the  Romant  in  North  Britain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statiatictil  Account  of  Scotland.) 

About  a mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a cairn  of  extraordinary- 
dimensions,  vis.,  1 82  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  height, 
and  45  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon’s  lUnerarium 
EeptentrionaU.)  The  stones  have  been  now-  mostly  carried 
away  to  form  enclosures  for  the  neighbouring  farms;  but  a 
large  stone  coffin,  in  which  was  a skeleton  seven  feet  long, 
has  been  preserved,  together  with  a few  large  stones  around 
it  (Sir  Jphn  Sinclair  s Statistical  Account  of  Scotland) 

ARDROSSAN,  a sea-port  and  parish  in  tho  district  of 
Cunningham,  the  most  northern  division  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland.  Tbo  harbour  of  Anirossan  was  begun  in  1806. 
The  port  had  previously  considerable  natural  advantages, 
being  shelterca  by  a large  island  (Horse  Island)  off  the 
coast.  The  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  eori  of  Eglinlon,  who  bestowed  upon  them  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  harbour  was  to  form  one  outlet 
of  a canal  intended  to  connect  the  Clyde  with  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  projectors  seem  to  have  hope<l  to  render 
Ardrossan  the  port  of  Glasgow.  The  harbour  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a state  to  seccivc  shipping,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  A circular  pier  of  900  yards* 
was  finished  in  1811 ; but  the  progress  ofthc  wet  dock  and 
other  works  was  suspendetl  by  Lord  Kglinton's  death  in 
1820.  The  canal  (begun  in  1807)  has  never  been  finished, 
it  has  been  carried  from  Glasgow  past  Paisley  to  the  village 
of  Johnston,  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
90,000/.  A rail-road  has  been  commenced  from  Ardrossan 
to  the  canal,  which  will  thus  complete  the  commiinkation. 
though  not  in  the  manner  first  designed.  Baths  have  been 
construct^  at  Ardrossan,  which  render  it  somewhat  attrac- 
tive as  a watcring-placc. 

There  are  some  mins  of  an  old  castle,  the  remains  of 
which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  It 
was  in  a great  degTee  demolisbed  by  Cromwell,  who  used 
tho  stones  of  it  for  the  erection  of  tlie  fort  of  Ayr. 

• *nUt  U tho  ■Ulemont  h>  tW  iiVy.  7trrrfln«>f<i.  U*t  oUiilon;  Inti  ve 
•tiiprol  tom  error.  T«o  lUtcnienUof  llio|>1ani  ofMr,  Telford,  tbc  rn|ior«r, 
fitc  jwd*  M Mm  Utewbd  Uoitb  ofUiia  pier. 


The  pansh  has  a medium  length  of  six  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  and  its  least  not  more 
than  three.  The  kirk  is  close  to  the  to?m  of  Saltcoats,  part 
of  wliicii  is  in  thU  parish.  [Seo  Saltcoats.]  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  3494.  Ardrossan  is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Itv  inc.  ami  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ay  r.  It  gives  ilie 
uUe  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Montgomery  , earls  of  EgUii- 
touii.  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  »/  Scotland,  kc.) 

ARDSTRAW,  an  extensive  parish  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyn>nc.  [See  Nuwton  Stkwart  ] 

ARE.  the  modern  French  measure  of  surfatre,  forming 
partOt  the  new  decimal  system  ailopted  in  that  country  afior 
the  revolution;  it  is  oblaineil  as  follows:— the  metre  or 
measure  of  length,  bi‘ing  the  forty-millionth  part  of  the 
whole  meridian,  as  determined  by  the  siir\cy,  im  3*2809167 
English  feel ; and  the  are  w a ^uare,  the  side  of  which  is 
10  metres  lung.  The  following  denominations  arc  also 
used 


Decare  . 

. is  10  ares. 

Hectare 

. 100  „ 

(;hilure  . 

. „ 1000  „ 

Myriare 

,,10,000  „ 

Declare  . 

„ tV  of  on  are. 

Cemiare 

• M till  •» 

Milliare 

• ft  ti/bs  »> 

arc  is 

100  s<piarc  metres. 

or 

947*68175  French  sq.  feet. 

or 

1 076*44 1 44  English  feet. 

The  hectare  is  generally  used  in  describing  a quantity  of 
land.  It  is  2*4711695  English  acres,  or  4041  hectares  make 
lUOU  acres,  which  disagrees  with  the  first  result  by  less  than 
I part  out  of  50,000. 

A.'REA.  This  term  is  a Latin  word,  and  means  the  same 
thing  a.s  siiperfciet  or  f/uaniity  of  surface,  but  is  apjilieil 
exclusiv  ely  to  plane  figures,  llius  we  say.  * the  surface  of 
a sphere,  ilie  area  of  a triangle,'  and  * the  surface  of  a culic 
is  six  times  tbc  area  of  one  of  its  faces.’  The  won!  is  also 
applied  to  signify  any  large  open  space,  or  the  ground  upon 
which  a building  is  emeteo ; whence,  in  modern  built 
houses,  the  portion  of  the  site  which  is  not  built  upon  is 
commonly  called  the  area. 

Returning  to  the  mathematical  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
measuring  unit  of  every  area  is  the  square  described  upon 
the  measuring  unit  of  length:  thus,  wc  talk  of  the  square 
inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  or  square  miles,  which  an 
urea  contains.  And  two  figures  which  are  similar,  as  it  is 
calle<l  in  geometry,  that  is,  which  are  perfect  copies  one  of 
the  other  on  different  scales,  have  their  areas  proportional  to 
the  J7i/arM  of  their  linear  dimensions.  That  is,  supjKise  a 
plan  of  the  front  of  a house  to  be  drawn  so  that  a length  of 
.500  feet  would  be  represented  in  the  picture  by  one  of  3 
foot.  Then  the  area  in  the  real  front  is  to  the  area  of  the 
fiont  in  the  picture  in  the  proportion  of  500  times  500  to  3 
times  3,  or  of  250,000  to  9.  Similarly,  if  the  real  height 
were  20  times  as  great  as  the  height  in  the  picture,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  1,  the  real  area  would  be  to  that  of  tho 
picture  as  20  times  20  to  once  one,  or  as  400  to  1,  that  is, 
the  first  would  be  400  times  as  great  as  the  second. 

Any  figure  which  is  entirely  bounded  by  straight  lines 
may  ho  divided  into  triangles,  as  in  the  adjoining  diagram. 
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The  area  of  every  triangle  may  be  measured  separately  by 
cither  of  the  following  rules ; in  which  tlie  word  in  italics 
may  mean  inches,  yar^,  miles,  or  any  other  unit,  provided 
only  that  it  stands  for  the  same  throughout.  1.  Measure  a 
side,  A B,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  tlie  perpendicular  C U 
which  is  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  vertex,  both  in 
units.  Half  the  product  of  A B ana  C D is  the  number  of 
square  units  in  the  triangle  ABC.  Thus,  if  A B be  30  yards, 
and  C D 16  yards,  the  triangle  contains  240  square  yards. 
2.  Measure  the  three  sides,  A C,  C B.  BA,  in  units ; take 
the  half  sum  of  tho  three,  from  it  subtract  each  of  the  sides, 
multiply  the  four  results  together,  and  extract  tho  square 
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not  uf  the  product ; thU  the  number  of  square  umis 
ill  the  triaoi;le.  For  instance,  lot  the  throe  sides  bo  i,  6, 
and  7 inches ; the  half  sum  is  9 : which,  diininisbcd  by  the 
three  sides  respectively,  gives  4. 3,  and  2.  9,  3.  2,  mul- 

tiplied together,  give  216.  the  square  root  of  which  is  14'  7, 
14  y;,  very  nemrly.  The  triangle,  tlierefore,  oontaiiu  about 
14  i\t  square  iiicucs. 
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The  following  rules  bo  applied  in  the  following  cases 
— fur  a parallelogram,  multiply  A B,  a side,  by  C D,  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  ophite  side — for  a rcct- 
angltt,  multiply  together  ailjoining  siues,  P Q and  P R— for 
■ luur-sidv<l  figure,  in  which  R T and  S V are  parallel,  but 
T V and  R S converge*;  multiply  R S,  one  of  the  convei^ng 
sides,  by  Y Z,  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  other.  When  RT  and  SV  are  poipendicular 
to  R S,  theu  Y Z is  half  the  aura  of  R T and  S V. 

To  find  the  area  of  a circle,  mul- 

0tiply  the  radius  O A by  itself  and 
tlie  result  by  35^ ; then  divide  by 
1 13.  To  find  the  area  of  the  sector 
B O A D B,  see  Amolb.  To  And  iho 
area  of  the  portion  A B D,  And 
those  of  the  sccior  O A D B,  and 
the  triangle  O A B separately,  and 
subtract  the  second  from  the  Arst. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  result  is  in 
ihe  square  units  corresponding  to  the  iinear  units  in  which 
the  measurements  were  made. 

Tlio  urea  of  a curvilinear  Agure  can  only  be  strictly  found 
by  innthematical  processes  too  difficult  to  be  hero  described, 
but  the  following  method  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principles 
D employed.  Let  ACDB 
be  a curvilinear  Agure 
— bounded  by  the  cun'e 

__  C D and  the  lines  C A, 

^ A B.  B D.  of  which 

I — ^ — — perpendicular  to  the 

ly  second.  Divide  A B 

r — into  any  number  of 

/ equal  parts  (eight  is 

I ’ /q — here  supposed)  by  the 

I / points  1,2,3,  &c.  and 

— X — construct  tho  accom- 

/f  ponying  obvious  Agure 

r ' I E making  A p.  1 o, 

I &c.  parallelograms.  It 

L._J — I — ! 1 — I is  plain  that  the  area 

A -r  a 3 4 5 s 7 Bought,  ACDB,  U 

greater  than  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  rectangles,  denoted 
by  tlic  letters  or  numbers  at  opposite  corners, 

1 C,  2 p,  3 ?,  4 r,  6 s,  6 f,  7 u,  Bn; 
and  that  it  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  circumscribing  rect- 
angles 

Ap,  1 9,  2 r,  3s,  4 f,  SUt  6 r,  7 D. 

Thoretbro  the  area  sought  does  not  differ  from  either  of 
these  sums  by  so  much  as  thev  differ  from  one  another; 
but  the  sums  differ  from  one  another  by  the  sum  of  the  rect- 
angles 

Cp,  pq,  qr,  fs,  it,  tu,  ur,  nD, 
which,  placed  under  ono  another,  give  the  rectangle  DE, 
which  is  less  than  D 7 : consequently  neither  sum  differs 
from  the  area  sought  b;^  so  much  as  D 7.  But  by  carrying 
tho  division  of  A B,  with  which  we  set  out,  to  a sufficient 
degree,  tho  area  of  D 7 might  have  been  reduced  to  any 
extent  which  might  have  been  thought  necessary ; that  is, 
name  any  fraction  of  a square  inch,  however  small,  and 
A B can  be  divide<l  into  such  a number  of  equal  parts  that 
D7  shall  bo  smaller  than  that  fraction  of  a square  inch. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  parallels 
grams  may,  by  dividing  the  lino  A B sufficiently,  be  made 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  area  as  any  practical  purpose  can 
rcmiire. 

The  accuracy  of  the  preceding  process  will  be  increased 
by  summing,  not  the  parallelograms,  but  the  Aguros 


ACpI,  \pq2,2qr3t  &e. 

considering  C p,  p 7.  qr,  &c.  os  straight  lines.  This  will 
bo  equivalent  to  adding  half  the  rectangle,  D£,  to  the  sum 
of  the  rectangles  aforesaid.  Tho  practic^  rulo  is: — Add 
all  the  intermediate  ordinates,  1 p,  2 q.  See.  to  tlie  half  sum 
of  the  extreme  ordinates  A C ana  B D : multiply  the  total  by 
the  common  value  of  A 1,  or  1 2.  See.  This  approximation 
is  the  Arst  step  of  the  method  of  Quadkatukbs,  which  sec. 

The  mathematical  process  of  Anding  the  area  carries  the 
preceding  approximation  one  step  further,  and  Ands  what 
u the  limit  to  which  tho  sum  of  the  inscribed  parallelograms 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  number  of  divisions  of 
A B is  increaseil.  This  limit,  it  is  ea^  to  show,  is  an  exact 
expression  for  tho  area  required.  If  x represent  one  of 
the  linos  Al,  A 2,  Ssc.,  and  y the  corresponding  line  Ip, 
2 q,  &e.,  the  area  of  the  curve  is  foun^  by  the  process  of  tho 
imegi^  calculus  thus  represented : 


or,  in  the  language  of  fluxions. 

fluent  of  ux 

A process  similar  to  the  preceding  is  employed  by  sur- 
veyors in  measuring  a field  whose  boundaries  are  curvilinoar. 
[See  SuKVBYiNO,  Offsbt.] 

The  investigation  of  the  area  of  a curve  was  formerly 
called  the  quadrature  of  the  curvo  {quadtatum,  a square), 
because,  before  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry, 
the  most  convenient  method  of  representing  an  area  was  by 
giring  the  square  to  which  it  is  equal. 

For  some  practical  purposes  the  following  experimental 
method  of  finding  the  above  area  might  suffice.  Cut  out 
the  figure  A B C D in  pasteboard  (heavy  wood  or  metal 
would  be  better).  Out  of  the  same  pasteboard  cut  a square 
inch  or  othor  unit;  and  weigh  both  tho  pieces  thus  cut  out 
accuratelv.  Then  the  weight  of  the  first  piece  divided  by 
that  of  tbe  second  will  give  the  number  of  square  units  iu 
the  area  required,  if  the  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  be 
of  moderately  uniform  thickness.  A method  similar  to  that 
of  Archimedes  (see  his  Life)  might  easily  be  devised. 

ARE'CA,  a genus  of  palms  containing  two  species,  both 
remarkable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Botanically,  areca  is  distinguished  by  a double  membranous 
sheath  in  which  its  bunches  of  flowers  are  contained,  by  iU 
female  corollas  containing  the  rudiments  of  stamens,  its 
calyx  being  divided  mto  three  parts  or  leaves,  and  its  fruit 
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being  ft  berry  or  drupe,  with  ft  fibrous  nnd  inclosing  one 
seed  only.  The  leaves  of  all  the  apedos  are  pinnated,  with 
their  stalks  ndlcii  up  cylindrically  at  tlio  base. 

Arera  ctUfrhu  ia  deacribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  aa  being  the 
most  beautiful  palm  in  India,  with  a remarkably  straight , 
trunk,  often  from  forty  to  flAy  feet  high,  and  in  general 
about  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  effually  thick  in 
every  part,  and  smooth.  The  loatleU  are  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a half  long,  and  widest  at  the  point,  where 
they  also  are  ragged.  It  is  cultivated  all  over  India  for  tho 
sake  of  its  nuts,  which  are  about  the  sire  of  a hen's  egg,  of  a 
rQddish'yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  a firm  fibrous  rind  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  this  nut,  which,  under  the  name  of 
inang  or  betel  nut,  is  so  universally  chewed  in  the  Ku-st 
ndies.  It  has  an  austere  and  a^tritigtmt  tiavour,  and  is 
not  eatable  alone ; but  mixed  with  lime,  which  no  doubt  de* 
stroys  its  acidity,  nnd  with  the  leaf  of  the  l>etel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  pleasant.  Tho  mixture  U,  however,  after 
all,  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  Ik?  unfit  for  the  use  of  any  hut 
persons  accustomed  to  it;  it  is  said  m be  aromalJc  and  slo- 
mucbic,  and  also  to  proihioe  inloxicatron  in  Imginners,  but  it 
is  Very  doubtful  whether  all  tliese  c|ualitie8  arc  not  rather  to 
be  nserilHjd  to  the  betel  pepjK^r  leaf  than  to  the  nut  of  the 
palm.  It,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances, 
stains  the  saliva  and  teeth  of  a deep  re<i  rulunr.  It  h to  the 
stems  o(  Ar^a  catechu  that  the  common  bhmk  peplK-r  vine 
is  usually  Iniined  on  the  roast  of  Malabar.  (Roxb.)  The 
astringent  substance  callc<l  catechu  was  once  supp<^scd  to 
be  priKluml  l»y  it,  but  this  was  an  ernir,  as  has  been  already 
explained.  [See  Acacia  Catechu.] 

Arera  nfertirea,  or  the  rabhoi^e  jxiim,  is  the  only  other 
sjK*cic8  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  notice.  This  plant 
must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  in  cnnsoquence  of  tho  allu- 
si'in.s  to  it  in  the  tale  of  Paul  and  1'trffinia,  and  from  tho 
often  repealed  fact  that  a tree  of  the  growth  of  half  a cen- 
tury is  sometimes  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  single  bud 
whic-h  terminates  it,  and  which  is  called  the  cabbage. 

Tlio  spr-ics  is  fivmd  in  great  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tainous part-s  of  .Tamaiea  and  other  West  India  islands, 
growing  to  tho  height  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  with 
a trunk  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Tlii.s  gives  it  an  extremely  graceful  appearance,  especially 
ns  the  lea^es  grow  from  the  top  only,  in  a kind  of  tuft  or 
plume,  to  the  length  of  fifteen  feet:  these  leaves  are  divide<l 
in  a pinnated  manner,  and  their  divisions  are  deep  green, 
and  several  feet  long.  The  uncxpantlcd  loaves  are  arranged 
^ clo<v‘ly  one  over  tho  other  os  to  obstnirt  all  access  of  light, 
which  causes  them  to  be  of  a very  tender  and  delicate  na- 
ture. It  i»  this  which  forms  live  cabliage.  which  is  considered 
a great  delicacy,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  nuts,  which  are 
alwut  the  size  of  a filbert  and  covered  with  a yellowish  skin, 
arc  produced  in  groat  abundance  upon  a very  long  and 
bmnobed  siiadix  ; the  kornol  is  white  and  sweet. 

Indepcnacntiy  of  tho  uso  of  this  pain)  as  an  article  of 
food,  iu  trunk  when  felted  and  exposed  to  tho  air  quickly 
robt  in  tho  centre,  and  becomes  a natural  hollow  cylinder, 
which,. on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  outside,  forms  a 
very  durable  water-pipe,  often  as  much  as  a hundred  foot 
long,  and  is  said  to  uecume,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  as 
iro^  jijitft  ftoane’s  Jamaica,  vol.  it.  p.  116.) 

AR^BBftO  it  a considemblo  duchy  close  upon  the 
Dutch  fMstier:  it  consists  of  the  sovereignty  of  Moppen. 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Westphalian  bishopric  of 
Miinslor.but  is  at  present  within  the  llanoverian  dominions; 
of  RtK'kIinghauscn ; of  anotlier  sovert?ign  domain  in  the  circle 
of  Munster,  within  the  Westphalian  dominions,  of  Prussia; 
and  of  extensive  poMsesHions  in  the  Netherlands.  Tho  an- 
cestors of  tho  present  duke  were  created  counts  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  1549  ; they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  princes 
in  1576;  and  wore  ultimately  created  sovereign-dukes  by 
tho  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  in  1644.  As  a compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a considerablo  part  of  tho  duchy  on  the  Upper 
Rhino  and  in  tho  Netherlands  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Lunovillo,  the  then  duku  received  Mop|>en  and 
Recklinghausen,  which  are  six  times  groator  in  extent,  and 
prodiiea  aooble  (he  revenue  of  the  lost  territory.  Tho  dukes 
of  Areroterg,  besides  being  grandees  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class,  are  subject  to  the  crown  of  Prussia  as  bidding  Reck- 
linghausen, and  to  the  Hanoverian  crown  as  Imldi'rs  of 
Mepiwn.  The  late  duke  was  created  duko  of  Arcmbcrg- 
Mcjipen  by  George  IV.  in  1826.  His  ancestor.  Prince 
]x‘upold,  who  died  In  1754,  was  n Field-Marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  took  a distinguished  part  in  thu 


Italian  and  German  campaigns,  which  arose  out  of  tho  ora.- 
test  for  the  succession  to  the  empire,  in  the  days  of  tho 
empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  present  extent  of  this  duchv,  independently  of  the 
Belgian  domains,  is  92U  geographical  square  miles:  the 
amount  of  its  German  population  above  85.000 ; and  the 
yearly  income  from  its  |)os.scssions  both  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  nearly  70,UU9f.  Meppen,  which 
fell  to  the  house  of  Arcmbcrg  in  I80:i,  and  bwame  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1810,  being  afterwards  made 
over  to  Pni»siu.  was  relinquished  by  that  power  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  in  1 815.  when  it  was  enacted 
into  a duchy,  with  a sent  in  the  Up|ier  Chamber  of  the 
Hunoverian  states.  The  60U  miles  over  which  it  spreads 
are  l!ie  most  cheerless,  sterile  tract  in  the  whole  kingrlom  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  nn  extensive  plain,  in  which  heath  altemiites 
with  raorass;  the  inhabited  parts  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  so  mnnv  islnnd.«,  ami  nre  almost  as  inaccessible  as  the 
Oa.si  s in  the  African  desert,  Tho  heart  of  the  land,  which 
is  denominated  tho  * Humling.'  w an  immense  moor  of  sand, 
a^Kjve  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  surface  of 
which  presents  a witle  covert  of  heath,  interspersed  with 
sandstones,  and  surrounded  at  every  point  by  impenetrable 
morasses.  I’his  inhospitable  region  is  traversed  by  tho  Eins 
in  the  west,  and  the  Ha^c.  which  flows  into  the  former,  in  the 
south ; it  is  also  watered  by  the  north  and  south  Hattc,  tho 
first  running  into  tho  Km.'*,  and  the  second  into  the  Hose. 
Its  climate  ib  teropernte,  birt  moist,  gloomy,  and  variable. 
The  districts  where  rye  nnd  buckwlieat  are  grown  do  not 
priKhicc  enough  by  one- half  for  the  wants  of  tho  inhabitants ; 
the  growth  of  flax  also  is  much  less  than  adequate  to  their 
cnnsumptuin  ; hut  the  principal  and  the  richest  source  of 
profit  is  tlie  br«'cding  of  horned-cattle,  sheep,  and  bce.s. 
Wood  or  orchard  is  unknown  to  them  ; but  they  havo  turf 
in  sufTu-ient  cmanlity  both  for  fuel  and  as  an  article  of 
cxMrtation.  There  is  scarcely  a mechanic  among  them, 
unless  the  domestic  weaver  and  knitter  deserve  the  name ; 
for  (heir  shirts,  stockings,  and  garments  are  all  modo  at 
homo.  In  short,  Meppen  is  so  poor  that  tho  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  make  their  way  into  Holland  for  the 
sake  of  finding  better  bread  in  the  summer  season,  and 
returning  home  with  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  present  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants. who  are  wholly  Catholics,  is  about  4.1,000 ; and  its 
revenue  amounts  to  between  26.0004  and  27,000/.  a-vear. 
The  chief  town,  which  lies  at  tho  oontluenoe  of  the  Dasc 
and  Ems.  and  10  or  1 1 miles  north  of  Lingen.  in  tho  baili- 
wick of  Ovnalmrg,  bears  tho  samo  name  as  the  duchy  ; it 
has  a gvinua.'^ium  or  grammar-school,  soap  and  succory 
manufactories,  two  churches,  a hospital,  bleaching-grounds, 
and  some  external  tnule.  lU  population  is  2300:  52**  41' 
N.  lat.,  7°  1 7'  E.  long.  Haseliiue,  on  the  Haso,  is  the  seat 
of  the  ducal  court  of  justice,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements ; it  has  a convent,  and  about  1700  inha- 
bitants. 

The  earldom  of  Recklinghausen,  which  constitutes  tho 
remaining  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg,  so  far  as  re- 
spects Germany,  belonged  to  the  electorate  of  Cologne  until 
tile  year  1803,  formed  part  of  the  arAnd-duchy  of  Berg  in 
181),  and  was  transferred  to  thu  rrussiun  crowit  in  1815. 
It  is  situated  in  tho  circle  of  Miinstcr,  in  tho  Fruxsiun  pro- 
vince of  AVestphalia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
circle  of  Anisberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on  the  west  by 
CIcTcs.  lbs  Btiperficial  extent  is  294  sqaare  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  18.11  was 
42,214.  The  fiiccof  the  country  » ,1  plain,  intersectml  with 
gentle  eminences : the  Lipne  traverses  it,  and  its  western 
districts  are  watered  by  the  Kmstor.  TW  s«h1  is  stn>ng  :uul 
fertile  ; the  people  depend  chioUy  u]K>n  agriculture  uud  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  though  thov  arc  also  employed  very  gene- 
rally in  nvakingyam  and  linen.  U prodiKes  iron,  frivslonu, 
turf,  and  coals.  The  inhabiianu  are  all  of  the  Catholic  fmth, 
and  divkletl  into  seventeen  pan&lies.  Hie  rewnuc  wbiciv 
the  duke  of  Aremberg  derives  flxun  it  ii*  computed  at 
nearly  iC.noO/.  Hecklmghausen,  the  chief  tuwn.  lies 

at  (ho  foot  of  the  Hard,  the  highest  !»pot  in  the  earldom,  m» 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne,  on  tl>e  Lij'pp.  It  ha?,  a 
ducal  residence,  two  churolte»,  an  usyluiii  U*r  females  of 
noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactories,  and  a steel-work ; 
and.  in  1831,  had  a {>omilation  of  2466  sovils;  57' 
N.  Iat„  i''  12'  E.  long.  'The  other  towns  of  note  in  this 
earhlom  are  L>or»ten,  population  2295 ; and  Boer,  which,  with 
its  depoudoncies,  contains  above  4U00  inhabiunts.  Tlie  latter 
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inolud«a  the  iron««orhs  of  8t.  Antonie,  which  ore  among 
the  most  ronsiderable  in  Westphalia,  and  havo  sometimes 
produoe<1  600  tons  per  annum. 

ARKNARIUS,  literally,  rekUing  io  the  4<md»,  a work  of 
Archimedes.  [See  Abcmimbdks.] 

A RENG  is  the  botanical  name  of  one  of  the  palms  that 
pr^uce  si^,  and  from  which  palm-wino  is  obtained.  Tl>e 
only  species,  Areng  tacchonfera^  is  described  as  a plant  of 
an  ugly  appearance,  having  a trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
covered  almost  entirely  with  coarse  black  fibres,  re- 
sembling horse-hair.  The  luree  are  from  filleen  to  twenty- 


five  feet  long,  and  pinnated;  their  loafiots,  which  aro  from 
three  to  five  feet  long,  widen  gradually  to  the  point,  where 
they  are  raggod  and  prickly,  in  consequence  of  the  projec- 
tion of  their  hard  veins  beyond  the  margin ; above  they  are 
of  a deep  shining  green,  but  on  Uieir  under  surface  they  aro 
firmly  coated  with  asb-coloured  mealy  matter.  The  stalks 
of  these  leaves  have  intermixed  with  their  coarse  hair  slifT 
bristles  as  thick  as  porcupine's  quills.  Each  bunch  of  flowers 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and.  when  covered  with  fruit,  is 
as  much  as  a man  can  carr}'.  llie  berries  arc  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  a medlar,  and  extremely 
acrid ; each  contains  three  seeds. 

This  palm  is  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  moist  and  shady  ravines  through  which  rivulets 
find  a course ; it  is  much  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  which 
flows  in  great  abundance  from  the  wounded  branches  of  the 
inflorescence  about  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  A 
bamboo  bottle  is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputate 
branch,  and  removed  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening.  A 
single  tree  will  yield  a large  quantity  of  this  fluid,  which, 
wlien  first  drawn  from  t^  tree,  is  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  colour  of  new  wine  : after  a short  time  it  becomes 
turbid  and  milky,  and  acquires  a slight  degree  of  acidity. 
When  fit  for  drinking  it  m of  a yellowish  colour,  with  a 
powerful  odour  and  a good  deal  of  astringenc^' ; strangers 
tb  not,  for  some  time,  necome  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating ; but,  If  drunk  in  moderation,  is  said 
to  bo  stomachic  and  wholesome. 

Besides  yielding  w ine,  the  coarso  fibres  of  the  stem  and 
leaf-stalks  are  manufactured  into  powerful  cables,  and  the 
trunk  contains  a great  quantity  of  a nutritious  meal  like  | 
sago;  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  that  150  lbs.  of  that  sub- 
stance were  obtained  from  one  tree  felled  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta,  (Sec  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica^  vol.  iii. 
^ 627;  and  Rumpbius'  Unbaritm  Ambrnneme,  vol.  L 
The  former  calls  this  palm  Sagueru*  Rumpkii.) 

ARBNSBURG,  the  capital  of  a circle  in  the  largo  island 
ofOescl,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Kure-Saar  or  Saare-Ma, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Russian  government  of  livonia,  is  situated  in  about 


51^  24'  N.  let.,  and  6*^  1'  E.  long.  It  lies  on  the  Peddul, 
a small  river  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
harbour,  too  shallow  for  loaded  vessels  of  any  size,  which 
arc  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  about  five  miles  below 
the  town.  Its  present  site  was  formerly  the  abode  of  a colony 
of  pagans  from  Esthonia.  Valdemar,  the  Danish  sovereign, 
built  a fort  of  wood  on  tbo  spot  in  1265,  but  this  fort  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  rebuilt  in  1221,  at 
the  time  when  Aronsburg  was  erected  into  the  seal  of  a 
bishopric;  and  it  was  converted  into  a regular  and  strongly- 
fortified  castle  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  in  1334. 
Charles  XU.  afterwranls  added  greatly  to  its  strengtli  and 
embellishment;  but  part  of  the  works  were  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  operations  which  pre<«ded  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  September,  1716.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of 
solid  masonry,  and  constructed  in  a stylo  of  magnificence 
which  reflects  credit  on  the  memory  of  its  founder,  and  the 
talent  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains a Russian  and  a Lutheran  church,  a town-hall,  public 
school,  and  hospital,  and  about  1406  inhabitants,  ne^y  the 
whole  of  whom  aro  Germans.  They  load  twenty  vessels  a 
year  with  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  fisheries.  Two 
fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  town. 

AREO'PAGUS,  or  more  correctly  AREIOPAGUS. 
the  Hill  of  Ares,  is  an  eminence  at  a short  distance  west 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  posted 
bis  troops  for  the  attack  of  tliat  fortress  (Herod,  riu.  52). 
Tbo  circumstances  which  connected  the  place  with  the  God 
are  variously  told.  It  was  the  bill  of  Ares,  according  to 
some,  berauso  the  Amazons,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Attica 
pitcliod  tlieir  camp  on  it,  were  descendants  of  Ares,  or 
rather,  according  to  Aeschylus  {Eumen.  v.  692,  ed.  Stan.), 
because  they  performed  sacrifice  to  the  God  in  that  place  ; 
according  to  others,  because  Ares  himself  was  there  tried 
for  adultery ; or  lastly,  to  follow  the  more  popular  story 
(Paus.  i.  2,  8),  because  it  was  on  this  hill  tliat  the  God  was 
brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  murder  of 
his  son  Ualirrothins.  In  short,  the  place  was  culled  Areo- 
pagus, and,  in  process  of  time,  these  legends  were  invented 
or  employed  to  supply  tbo  want  of  further  information. 

AREOPAGUS,  (Council  op,  a celebrated  council, 
so  called  from  the  lull  of  that  name,  on  which  its  sessions 
were  held.  It  was  also  called  the  council  above 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  council  of  five  hundred,  whose 
I place  of  meeting  was  in  a lower  part  of  the  city,  known  by 
tho  name  of  the  Ceraniicus  (Paus.  1,  3,  4).  Its  high  anti- 
quity may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  legends  re- 
I peeling  the  causes  brought  before  it  in  the  mythical  age  of 
Greece,  among  which  that  of  Orestes,  who  was  tried  for  Uio 
murder  of  his  mother,  ha.s  obtained  es|>ecial  celebrity 
(ifiscbyl.  Eumen.) ; but  Us  authentic  history  commences 
; with  the  age  of  Solon.  There  is,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
first  Messenian  war,  something  like  historical  notice  of  its 
: great  fame,  in  the  shape  of  a tradition  preserved  by  Pausa- 
! nias  (i\'.  51),  that  the  Messenians  were  willing  to  commit 
; the  docision  of  a dispute  between  them  and  the  Lacedtomo- 
I nians,  involving  a case  of  murder,  to  this  council  of  Areo- 
' pagus.  We  are  told  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
! the  laws  of  Dracon,  though  its  existence  in  his  tiroo,  as  g 
court  of  justice,  can  be  distinctly  proved  (Plut  Vit.  S(4. 

' c.  19).  It  seems  that  the  name  of  ue  Areopa^'ites  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  Epbetm,  who  were  then  tho  appointed  judges 
of  all  cases  of  homicide,  as  well  in  the  court  of  Aivopagus, 
as  in  tho  other  criminal  courts.  (See  Miiller,  Hittory  of  the 
Donons,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  English  translation.)  Solon,  how- 
ever. so  completely  reformed  its  constitution,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  from  most  authors, 
the  title  of  its  founder.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  council  of 
Areopagus,  os  constituted  by  Solon,  that  we  shall  first 
6)>eak ; and  the  subject  possesses  some  interest  from  the 
li^ght  which  it  throws  on  the  views  and  character  of  Solon 
as  a legislator.  It  was  composed  of  the  archons  of  the 
year  (see  Archow),  and  of  those  who  had  borne  the  office 
of  archon.  Tlie  latter  became  members  for  life;  but  be- 
fore their  admission,  they  were  snbjecte^^,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  annual  magistracy,  to  a rigid  scrutiny  {dohtmania) 
into  their  conduct  in  office,  and  their  morals  m private  life. 
Proof  of  criminal  or  unbecoming  eunduct  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  expel  them  alter 
admission.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  to 
which  tbo  Areopagites  were  limited.  If  there  was  any  fixed 
number,  it  is  plain  that  admission  to  the  council  was  not  a 
necessary  conseqaence  of  honourable  diachargo  from  the 
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dokimuift.  Bat  it  is  more  provable  that  the  accounts  which 
limit  the  number  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  period  of 
iu  existence.  (See  the  anomraous  ar^ment  to  tlio  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion.)  It  may  be 

rper  to  observe,  that  modern  histories  of  this  council 
not  commonly  give  the  actual  arrhons  a seat  in  it. 
They  are,  however,  placed  there  by  Lysias  the  orator 
{Arenp.  p.  110,  16-20),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  m this  respect  any  chanirc  had  been  made  in  its  con- 
stitution after  the  time  of  Solon.  To  the  council  thus 
constituted  Solon  entrusted  a mixed  jurisrliction  and  autho- 
rity of  threat  extent,  judicial,  political,  and  censoriaL  As  a 
court  of  justice,  it  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  It  exercised  a certain 
control  over  the  ordinar)'  courts,  and  was  the  guanlian 
generally  of  the  laws  and  religion.  It  interfere<l,  at  least 
on  some  occasions,  with  the  imine<liato  administration  of  the 
government,  ami  at  all  times  ins]iectcd  the  conduct  of  the 
public  functionaries.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
public  censor  for  the  presen  ation  of  order  and  decency,  it 
was  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  an  almost  unliraited 
extent. 

It  should  he  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  by 
hii*  regulations,  the  arrhons  were  chosen  from  the  highest 
of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  had  dividc<l  tho  citizens. 
Of  the  arrhnns  so  chosen,  the  council  of  Areopagus  was 
fiirmed.  Here,  then,  was  a permanent  body,  which  |)0S- 
scssed  a great  and  general  control  over  the  state,  composed 
nocessarily  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  in 
considerable  proportion  of  eupatridm,  or  nobles  by  blood. 
The  strength  of  the  derawracy  Uy  in  the  eerlexia  or  popular 
nsMcmbly,  and  in  the  ordinary*  courts  of  justice,  of  w hich 
the  dihuti.  or  jurors,  were  taken  indiscriromatcly  from  the 
genera)  l>ody  of  the  citizens  ; and  the  council  of  An.K)pagus 
exercised  authority  dirwlly  or  indirectly  over  both.  The 
tendency  of  this  institution  to  be  a check  on  the  popular 
part  of  that  mixed  government  given  by  Solon  to  tho  Athe- 
nians, is  noticed  by  Aristotle  (P(dit.  ii.  U,  and  v.  3,  ed. 
Schneid.)  lie  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  council  as  being  one 
of  those  institutions  w hich  Solon  found  and  suflered  to  re- 
main ; but  he  r.'tn  hardly  mean  to  deny  what  ail  authority 
provc.s,  that  in  tlie  shape  in  which  it  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  legislator,  it  was  his  institution. 

Tho  council,  from  its  restoration  by  Solon  to  tho  time 
of  IVncles,  seems  to  have  remained  untouched  by  any 
direct  inlcrrcrcnce  with  its  constitution.  But  during  that  in- 
terval two  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  general 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  composition  of  the  council,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  their  effects.  The  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates  by  suffrage  was  exchanged  for  appointment  by 
lot,  and  the  highest  offices  of  state  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  (see  Arciion).  But  about  the 
year  b.C.  459,  Pericles  ottacked  the  council  itself,  which 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  ho  inflicted  upon  it. 
All  antient  authors  agree  in  saying  that  a roan  called 
Bphialtes  was  his  instrument  in  pro^rasing  the  law  by  which 
his  purpose  was  effected,  hut  unfortunatoly  wc  have  no 
detailed  account  of  his  proceedings.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus 
state  generally  that  he  abridged  the  authority  of  the  council, 
and  broke  its  power  ( Aristot.  PolU.  ii.  9 ; Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  7 7). 
Plutarch,  who  has  told  us  more  than  others  (Vit.  dm. 
c.  15 ; Vit.  Perid.  c.  7),  says  only  that  he  removed  from  its 
cognizance  the  greater  part  of  those  causes  which  had  pre- 
viously come  before  it  in  its  judicial  character,  and  that,  by 
transferring  the  control  over  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  im- 
motliately  to  the  peonlc,  be  subjected  the  stato  to  an  un- 
mixed democracy.  Little  more  than  this  can  now  be  told, 
save  from  conjecture,  in  which  modern  compilers  have 
rather  liberally  indulged.  Among  the  causes  withdrawn 
from  its  cognizance,  those  of  raunler  itKai)  were  not  I 

included ; for  Demosthenes  has  assured  us  (Conir.  Aristorr.  j 
p.  641-2),  that  none  of  the  many  revolutions  which  hod 
oarurred  before  his  day  bad  ventured  to  touch  thi.s  part  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  ever  possessed,  in  matters  of  religion,  such  extensive 
authority  as  some  have  attributed  to  it,  and  there  is  at  least 
no  evidence  that  it  lost  at  this  time  any  jwrlion  of  that  which 
it  had  previously  exercised.  Lysias  observes  {Arfnp.  p.  1 1 0, 
46),  that  it  was  in  his  time  charged  especially  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  olive-trees ; and  we  are  told  else- 
where that  it  was  the  &c*ourgc  of  impiety.  It  possessc<l. 
long  the  time  of  Pericles,  iu  somo  measure  at 


least,  the  powers  of  the  censorship.  (Athcnieus  4,  64,  cd, 
Dimlorf. ) 

Pericles  was  struggling  for  power  by  the  favour  of  the 
people,  bikI  it  was  his  policy  to  relieve  the  democracy  from 
tho  pressure  of  an  adverse  influence.  By  increasing  the 
business  of  the  popular  courtn,  he  at  once  cuiicihated  his 
friends,  and  strengthened  their  hands.  The  council  pos- 
sessed originally  some  autliority  in  matters  of  finance,  und 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenue ; though  Mr.  Mitford  and 
others,  in  saying  that  it  controlled  all  issues  from  the  public 
treasury,  say  perhaps  more  than  they  can  nrove.  In  later 
times,  the  popular  assembly  resened  the  full  control  of  tho 
revenue  exclusively  to  it«^elf,  and  the  administration  of  it 
was  committed  to  the  popular  council,  the  senate  of  five 
hundred.  It  seems  that,  at  first,  the  Arvonagites  were  in- 
vested with  au  irresponsible  authority.  Afterwards  they 
were  obliged,  with  all  other  public  functionaries,  to  render 
an  account  of  their  administration  to  tho  people  (<d:sch. 
Contr,  Cies.  p.  56,  30).  Both  these  chances  may,  with  some 
probability,  attributed  to  Pericles.  AAer  oil.  the  council 
was  allowed  to  retain  a large  portion  of  iU  fonner  dignity 
and  very  extensive  powers.  'Hie  change  operated  by 
Pericles  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  in  this : that, 
from  having  exorcised  independent  and  paramount  autho- 
rity, it  was  made  subordinate  to  the  cccleaia.  Tho  power 
which  it  continued  to  possess  was  delegated  by  the  people, 
but  it  was  bestowed  in  ample  mca.Hure.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic,  it  is  probable  that  U)0  much  importance  has  been 
commonly  attached  to  the  agency  of  Pericles.  He  seems 
only  to  have  accelerated  wiiat  tho  irresistible  course  of 
things  must  soon  have  arcomplisheil.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  unsteady  course  of  the  popular  assembly  rMptired  some 
cheek,  which  the  democracy  in  its  unmitigated  fonu  could 
not  suppiv,  but  the  existence  of  an  indepen<lent  body  in  tho 
slate,  such  as  the  council  of  Areopagus  as  constituted  by 
Solon,  seems  hanlly  to  be  consistent  with  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  popular  rights  and  public  liberty  ; which  the  Athe- 
nian people,  by  tlioir  naval  services  in  the  Persian  war, 
and  the  cunstv^uenci*s  of  their  success,  had  earned  the  right 
to  possess,  an<l  the  |x>wor  to  obtain.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  concluded,  that  institutions  unsuitable  to  an  altered 
stale  of  things  were  unskilfully  framed  by  Solon,  or  that  he 
surroundeil  the  infancy  of  a free  constilution  with  more 
rc-strictions  than  were  ncct*ssary  for  its  security.  He  may 
still  deserve  the  reputation  which  he  has  gained  of  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  popular  govcnimeiit  at  Athens. 

With  respect  to  the  censorship,  wc  can  show,  by  a few 
in.stances  of  the  mwle  in  which  it  acted,  that  it  could  have 
lieen  effectually  operative  only  in  a state  of  society  from 
which  the  Athenians  were  fast  emerging  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  Areopagilos  paid  domiciliary  visits,  fur  the 
purpose  of  chocking  extravagant  housekeeping  (Athemeus 
6.  46).  T^ey  called  on  any  citizen  at  their  discretion  to 
account  for  the  employment  of  his  time  (Plut.  lit. 
c.  23).  'nicy  summoned  before  their  awful  tribunal  a little 
boy  for  the  offenee  of  poking  out  the  eyes  of  a quail  ((^uinctil. 
5,  9.  IS).  They  fixed  a mark  of  disgrace  on  a man  who 
had  dined  in  a tavern  (Alhenoe.  13,21).  Athens,  in  the 
prosperity  w-hich  she  enjoyed  during  tho  last  fifty  years 
uefore  the  Pelo|>onnesian  war,  might  have  tolerntetl  the  ex- 
istence, but  certainly  not  tho  general  activity,  of  such  an 
innuisition. 

It  appears  from  tho  language  of  contemporary  writers, 
that,  while  there  were  any  remains  of  public  spirit  and 
virtue  in  Athens,  tho  council  was  regarded  with  respwt, 
appealed  to  with  deference,  and  employed  on  tho  most  im- 
portant occasions  (Lys.  Contr.  Th^omnext.^  p.  117,  12 : I)e 
Evandr.,  p.  176,  17;  AnJoo.t  p.  11,  .32;  Dem.  CofUr. 
Arietocr.t^.  641-2).  In  the  time  of  Isocrates,  when  the 
dokimasia  had  ceased,  or  become  a dead  letter,  and  prufligacy 
of  life  was  no  bar  to  admission  into  the  couneil.  its  moral 
influence  was  still  such  as  to  be  on  effwtual  restraint  on 
the  conduct  of  its  own  members  (Iso«*r.  Areff>.,  p.  147). 
In  tho  corruption  of  manners  and  uttc*r  degradation  of  cha- 
racter which  prevaileil  at  Athens,  after  it  fell  under  the 
domination  of  Macedonia,  we  arc  not  surprissed  to  find  that 
the  council  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  that 
an  Areopagile  might  be  a mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn 
(Athenicus  4,  64). . Under  the  Romans  it  retamwl  at  least 
some  formal  authority^  and  Cicero  applied  for  and  ohtain«l 
a decree  of  the  council',  requesting  Cralippus,  the  philosopher, 
to  sojoura  at  Athens,  and  instruct  the  youth  (Plut,  Vit, 
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Our.,  c.  24).  It  long  after  romaiacd  in  exutenoo,  somewhat 
superior  in  «Mgiiity,  ami  perhaps  equal  in  power,  to  a modem 
court  of  aldermen  in  a municipal  corporation.  The  old 
qualidt-atious  fur  admission  were  neglected  in  the  days  of 
its  degeneracy,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  were  substituted 
for  them.  Later  times  saw  even  a stranger  to  Athens 
among  the  Areopagites. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a few  words  on  the 
forms  observed  by  tho  council  in  its  proceedings  as  a court 
of  justice  in  criminal  cases.  The  court  was  held  in  an  un^ 
inclosed  space  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  open  air ; which 
custom,  indeed,  it  had  in  common  with  all  other  courts  in 
cases  of  murder,  if  we  may  trust  the  oration  {De  Ctrde 
Herodit,  p.  130)  attributed  to  Antiphon.  The  Areopagites 
Mere  in  later  times,  according  to  Vitruvius,  accommo<latcd 
with  the  shelter  of  a roof.  The  prosecutor  and  defendant 
stood  on  two  separate  rude  blocks  of  stone  (Paus.  I,  2S), 
and,  before  tho  pleadings  commenced,  were  rcquirc<l  each 
to  take  an  oath  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity ; 
the  former,  tliat  he  charged  tho  accused  party  justly  ; the 
defendant,  Uiat  heu’os  innocent  of  the  charge.  At  a certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  was  allowed  to  M'ithdniw 
his  plea,  M'ith  tho  penalty  of  banishment  from  bis  country 
(Dem.  Conir.  Arutocr.,  p.  642-3).  In  their  speeches  both 
parties  were  restricted  to  a simple  statement,  and  dry  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  tho  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
levant matter,  and  of  those  various  contrivances  known  under 
the  general  namcof/xmuAet^e  (**apa(rjr(o^),to  aflcct  the  pas- 
sions of  the  judges,  so  shamelessly  allowed  and  practised  in 
the  other  courts  (Or.  Lycurg.,  p.  149, 12-23  ; Lucian,  (jtptm., 
c.  19).  Of  the  e.xistence  of  the  rule  in  question  in  this 
court.  Me  have  a remarkable  proof  in  an  apology  of  Lysias 
for  an  artful  violation  of  it  in  his  Areopagitic  oration  (p.  1 12, 
6).  Advocates  M'crc  allowed,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  both 
parties.  Many  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  have 
placed  St.  Paul  as  a defendant  at  tho  bar  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  the  strength  of  a passage  in  the  Acts  of  tlic  A{x>%tles 
(.xni.  19).  Tho  apostle  was  indeed  taken  by  tho  inqui- 
sitive Athenians  to  the  hill,  and  there  required  to  expound 
ami  defend  his  new  doctrines  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
auditors ; but,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  Uiere  is  no  hint  of 
an  arraignment  and  triaL 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  a practice  so  often  quoted 
as  ]>eculiar  to  tho  Areopagites,  that  of  holding  their 
sessions  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  truth  U,  tliat  wc 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  noticed  more 
than  once  by  Lucian,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  of  the 
later  writers ; but  it  U tiol  supported,  wo  believe,  by  any 
suliiciont  authority,  whilst  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  the  common  opinion.  It  was,  os  it  should 
seem,  no  unusual  pastime  with  the  Athenians  to  attend  the 
trials  on  the  Areopagus  as  spectators  (Lys.  Contr.  Thfomn., 
p.  117,  10).  We  suspect  that  few  of  this  light-hearted 

nlo  would  have  gone  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
to  hear  such  ^jHfCchcs  as  were  there  delivered,  and  sec 
notliing.  Perhaps  there  may  bo  no  better  foundation  for 
the  stor>',  than  there  is  for  the  notion,  till  lately  so  generally 
entertained,  that  tho  same  gloomy  custom  was  in  favour 
with  tlio  celebrated  Vehmic  tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

AREC^UIPA,  a department  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  bor- 
dered to  the  north  by  that  of  Lima.  It  is  183  leagues  long, 
and  30  wide;  the  temperature  i.s  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile; 
the  aspect  of  tho  country  is  that  of  a perpetual  spring.  It  is 
M'atere<l  by  the  Lona,  the  Arequipa,  tho  Tamlx>,  ami  the 
Chile,  and  has  a considerable  commerce  in  wine  nith  the 
adjacent  provinces;  cochineal  is  also  produced,  and  there 
art>  gold  and  silver  mines,  particularly  those  of  Calloma. 
It  has  excellent  pastures  for  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  and  sugar.  It  is  backed  by  the  Andes, 
olTscts  from  which  come  down  to  tho  sea  coast,  and  form  a 
succc3.sinn  of  delightful  vnlleya. 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru, 
second  only  to  Lima,  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Quilca.  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  ctwwt.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1339.  but  not  on 
Its  present  site ; iU  inland  situation  having  seeured  it  from 
tho  attacks  of  pirates  who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  con- 
tinued in  a flourishing  condition,  though  repeatedly  desolated 
by  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  have  acted  altogether  on 
a different  system  from  tho  people  in  roost  other  parts  of 
this  country,  who  build  slightly,  tliat  there  may  be  the 
leM  danger  in  the  oTerthrow  of  tboir  edifices,  and  less  ex- : 


penso  in  restoring  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houses 
of  Arequipa  are  built  of  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and 
vaulted,  with  the  view  of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the 
shock.  The  town  is  populous,  the  inhabitants  being  esti- 
mated at  40,000  ; it  is  a bishop's  see,  with  a cathedral,  under 
tlie  archbishopric  of  Lima,  is  divided  into  throe  parishcH,  has 
two  Franciscan  convents,  one  Dominican,  and  one  Augus- 
tine, a college  of  Jesuits,  and  a hospital  of  S.  Juan  dc  Dios. 
A handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Chile,  which  runs 
through  tho  city,  and,  being  let  off  in  sluices,  irrigates  the 
country  ; it  is  dso  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  health  of  tho 
inhabitants.  An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza, 
or  great  stiuare.  Tho  climate  is  delightful ; in  winter  a 
slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  tho  summer  heat.4  arc  not 
excessive.  Gold  and  silver,  cloths,  woollens,  and  cottons,  are 
manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a great  trade 
M'ith  Buenos  Ayres,  cxi>orting  hramlics,  wines,  flour,  cotton, 
and  sugar;  and  importing  cattle,  dried  flesh,  lallow,  cocoa, 
&r.  The  great  commercial  road  passes  through  the  city 
from  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces.  (Ulloa). 

Mollondo,  tho  port  of  Arequipa,  consists  of  about  fifty 
huts  built  of  rccd-maU,  and  covered  with  flat  cane  roofs, 
without  windows  and  chimneys:  the  whole  has  the  op- 

Iicaranco  of  a wicker-work  cage.  The  anchorage  is  open, 
mt,  like  other  p»>rU  on  the  coast,  is  safe,  from  the  general 
absence  of  storms.  The  site  of  this  village  was  chosen  for 
the  advantage  of  a sandy  beach  to  land  on  in  the  balsa. 
(Hall.) 

ARES  ('Apjic),  tho  Gwl  of  War  among  the  Greeks, 
genornUy  considered  as  corresponding  to  tho  Roman  Mats. 
Homer  makes  him  a native  of  Thrace,  and  others  consider 
him  the  father  of  several  Thracian  rivers  and  rare*.  It  is 
tlicrufuro  highly  probable  that  ho  was  tho  gml  particnlurly 
M-orshipped  by  some  northern  people,  though  nearly  all  other 
traces  of  this  circumstance  have  disappearetl.  Tlie  Bcjthian 
deity  known  to  Hero<lotus  os  tho  God  of  War,  whom  ho 
calls  by  thu  Greek  term  Arpx  (i%'.  62),  was  M’orshippe<l  under 
the  form  of  an  iron  scimitar,  to  which  horses  and  other 
quadrupeds  were  annually  offered  ; and  also  every  hundredth 
man  of  captives  taken  in  war.  In  the  later  genealogy  of 
the  gods  he  was  considered  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  giants,  and 
slow  Mimas  and  Pelorus.  In  tho  content  with  Typhon  he 
fled  witli  the  other  god.s  into  Egypt,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fish.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  his  engagement  M’ith 
Olus  and  Ephialtes,  the  children  of  Aloiis,  by  M hom  he  was 
imprisoned  (or  thirteen  months.  To  a still  Inter  )>crio(l  mo 
must  refer  the  muitler  of  Halirrhotius,  and  his  trial  Iwfore 
tho  court  of  Areopagus,  as  Mell  as  his  combat  with  Her- 
cules. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  (he  Grceki^,  though  con- 
stantly engagef)  in  M’ar.  should  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  worship  of  Arcs.  There  were  few  temples  erected  to 
hia  honour  in  Greece.  Geronthrro,  a village  of  Laconia, 
had  a temple  and  grove  where  a yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, to  which  no  female  was  admitted  (Paus.  iii.  22) : 
there  was  another  on  the  road  from  Araycltp  to  Tberapno  in 
Laconia  (iii.  19),  and  a thin)  at  Athens  (i.  8).  Thougli, 
as  wo  have  remarked.  Ares  seems  to  Ikj  a Thracian  g>xl, 
yet  the  element  of  the  wonl  Ares  is  an  inlegral  part  of^  the 
breek  language,  and  the  word  which  denoted  host  and 
bravest,  aristo*  (.apurroc),  is  tho  superlative  of  arps.  Tho 
Sanscrit  art,  nom.  ani.  signifies  an  enemy.  In  early  times 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  by  the  I-ace^remoninns, 
dogs  by  the  Conans,  and  asses  by  the  Scythians  (Apollod. 
Fragm.  p.  394,  ed,  Heyne). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  distinctive  character  antiont 
artists  wished  to  give  to  this  god,  because  no  Greek  stale 
honoured  him  as  their  principal  deity.  Wo  have  no  distinct 
account  of  his  statues  by  Alcamcncs  and  Scopas  in  tlie 
temple  at  Athens,  but  we  can  collect,  from  some  that  have 
been  pre-«er\'ed,  and  also  from  heads  of  the  god  on  gems, 
tliat  the  following  is  the  general  character  under  which  ho 
is  rcprcscnlcil.  Tlio  expression  is  stern  and  thoughtful ; 
finn  ner%’ous  muscles,  a strong  fleshy  neck,  and  short 
bristly  hnir:  the  mouth  is  small,  the  lips  full,  and  the  eyes 
deop-set.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  ho  appears  with  a 
strong  beard  as  the  Roman  Murspitcr.  When  not  naked, 
his  dress  is  a chlamys  (tagum).  Sec  a licautiful  head  on  n 
gem  (Millin,  P.  Gr.  20) ; a standing  figure  i»n  a busso-ri- 
lievo  (PioClem.  iv.  7);  head  on  the  coins  of  tho  Mameitini 
(Magnaui,  iv,  31,32);  oq  tho  Denarii  of  Foutcius  Capito 
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(Palin,  p.  114).  See  this  subje4't  fully  treated  by  Hirt,  7?»7- 
dfU'M'  Kuns\  IbS."!;  Muller,  Ar<hfCf>logie  <Ur  Kunst,  p.  492. 
(For  tlie  li.'Uian  C«k1  of  War,  see  Mars.) 

ARKT.liUS,  suniametl  CAPFAUOX.  or  the  CAPPA- 
1X)L  IAN.  one  of  tlie  mo:>t  valuable  medical  writers  of 
ouUi|ui(y,  is  8Up(K>bcd  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
llr»l  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Chriat. 
There  arc  no  poK^ilivc  accounts  os  to  Uie  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life : the  above  supposition,  therefore,  rests 
solely  on  the  fact  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  Andro- 
nincbus,  phvsician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  tl>o  rocsliral 
dignity  of  tlie  Archiatri,  being  mentioned  in  bis  works; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  ArcUeus  occurs  in 
the  F.ui>'»rihta  of  Dioscorides,  which  appears  to  have  been 
WTilteii  during  the  nngn  of  Vespasian.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  Areltous  wrote  shortly  after  the  lime  of  Nero, 
lie  takt^  notice  of  the  wine  of  Falernum,  and  other  Italian 
wmes,  which  Inui  led  critics  to  believe  that  bis  residence 
must  have  been  in  Italy.  The  learned  have  found  some 
dilliouUy  in  ll.xing  upon  the  sect,  or  school  of  medicine, 
to  which  Areltcus  belonged.  P.  IVlit  considered  him  as 
a follower  of  tlie  dogmatic  sect,  who  founded  their  expla- 
nations nf  life  and  du^a««  on  tlie  four  elementary  qualities. 
But  his  fmpient  allusions  to  the  pnettmot  or  spirit,  have 
led  others  to  rcgaril  liim  as  one  of  the  pneumatic  school 
founder]  by  Alhemeus,  which  embraced  a coiuiderable  pro- 
)K>rlion  of  the  inedieul  men  of  eminence  at  the  period  when 
Arcta^us  is  hupposed  to  have  lived.  It  seems  to  be  a pecu- 
liar merit  of  this  physician,  however,  to  have  remained  free 
from  the  predummant  influence  of  any  one  of  the  prevailing 
theoretical  schools,  and  to  have  preserved  a praiseworthy  in- 
dtqHMtdence  in  the  obsi’rvation  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
AretceuH  was  an  original  observer:  bis  writings  bear  no 
traces  of  compilation  ; anil  if  a part  of  the  information  which 
he  aflbrds  belongs  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is 
another  very  considerable  part  fur  which  we  seem  U>  bo  in* 
debtnl  to  his  own  personal  expi^ricncc. 

Artin>us  roguroed  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
funciRitu  of  the  body  as  a necessary  step  towards  the 
study  of  disease;  his  anatomical  remarks,  however,  betray 
sufliciently  the  imjicrfect  state  of  this  science  in  his  time. 
He  concurred  with  the  pneumatic  physicians  and  the  Stoic 
diiloMiphem,  in  believing  the  heart  to  bo  *the  principle  of 
ife  ami  strength,'  and  the  scat  of  the  soul.  He  gave  a full 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vena  portarwn,  and  re- 
gardeil  all  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver;  he  also 
was  aware  of  the  numerous  communications  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  which  led  him  to  refute 
tho  notion  that  particular  veins  in  the  arm  are  connected 
with  particular  internal  organs,  and  the  consequences  which 
were  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  bloodletting.  Aretmus 
looked  upon  tho  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the 
blood,  and  tlic  spleen  as  fttled  to  purify  that  fluid.  He  re- 
gartled  both  the  stomach  and  colon  as  organs  of  digestion, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  morbid  affections  of 
tlie  latter  organ.  He  knew  that  the  kidneys  had  a glan- 
dular structure.  Ho  stated  the  nerv'es  to  be  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  motion.  Tho  fact  that  injuries  of  the 
head  arc  apt  to  produce  paralytic  affections  on  the  oppo- 
site bide  did  not  esruiie  his  observation,  and,  in  onler  to 
account  fur  it,  he  stated  that  the  nervous  flbres  in  tho  brain 
form  a decussation  in  the  sha|)0  of  the  Greek  letter  X, 
whiNt  the  nerves  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow  proceed 
directly  to  the  organ  for  which  they  are  designed.  Notwith- 
standing these  curious  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  Arctsus  evidently  did  not  make  any  clear 
dUtinction  between  the  nun'ous  and  tendinous  parts;  th« 
latter  arc  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  he  says  that,  besides 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others 
which  )Ki«s  from  one  bone  to  anotlicr,  and  are  the  principal 
sources  of  motion. 

The  descriptions  which  Aretmus  has  given  of  the  diseases 
to  w hich  the  liuman  economy  is  subject  are  accurate  deline- 
aiiuntt,  evidently  taken  from  nature,  and  distinguished  by  a 
m>cii|iar  liveliness,  elegance,  and  conciseness  of  diction. 
He  IS  thmieht  to  have  excelled  all  antient  authors,  not  even 
excepting  Hippocrates,  in  the  art  of  describing  diseases, 
and  may  still  be  n*ganlcd  as  a model  in  this  species  of  hle- 
raturo.  His  account  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  acute  and  chro- 
nic licailachcs,  htomoplyMs  anrt  camu$,  or  burning  fever,  are 
peculiarly  happy  spei'iincns  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  the  treatment  of  dweases,  Arotams  reganled  experi- 
cuco  as  tho  best  guide  wfifii),  aiiQ  be 


repeatedly  refers  to  Ute  necessity  of  following  the  hints 
which  nature  gives  to  the  physician.  His  methods  of  treat- 
ment seem  to  have  l)oen  energetic  where  it  apjiearod  necos- 
s.iry,  but  always  simple  ; and  he  was  avcrMi  to  that  farrago 
of  medicines  to  the  use  of  which  soma  of  his  contemporuries 
were  addicted. 

He  frequently  employed  ometics,  purgatives,  and  clysters ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  tho  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  derive  a great  perl 
of  their  eftlcarv  from  the  shock  which  the  act  of  vomiting 
produces  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of  bloodletting  m 
chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseases,  but  cautions  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away  : ho  advises  tlie 
blood  to  be  stopped  before  fainting  supervenes,  and  recom- 
mends not  to  take  away  too  much  blood  at  one  bleeding  in 
apoplexy.  He  also  meniimiB  the  practice  of  opening  a vein 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  ho  practised  the  operation  of 
artcriotoiny.  Ho  employed  cupping-glasses  and  lo^hcs,  and 
ho  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  blistering  with  cantha- 
ridos : as  be  recommends  this  practice  as  preferable  to  other 
rubefacienUpWithout  mentioning  it  as  having  been  formerly 
in  use,  it  appears  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  this  most  important  nuoeily ; nor  had  the  tendenry 
which  it  sometimes  has  to  injure  tho  functions  of  the 
urinary  organs  escaped  his  observation  ; he  enjoins,  there- 
fore, milk  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  before  tlie  blister 
I is  applied. 

j Scarcely  any  internal  medicines  were  employed  bv  Are- 
j tseus  in  tlM  treatment  of  scute  diseases ; but  be  pai<i  strict 
I attention  to  diet  and  regimen : among  his  dietetical  pre- 
' Bcriptions,  those  on  the  use  of  the  different  kinds  of  mdk 
deserve  to  be  mentione<l.  In  treating  chronic  diseases  liu 
more  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  medicines;  we 
find  him  preM’ribing  diuretics,  suclorifics,  and  several  of  tho 
compound  stimulating  preparations  which  were  in  vogue  in 
his  time.  One  of  the  substances  be  most  ftequently  re- 
sorted to  is  castorcum,  which  he  regarded  as  very  effiua- 
cious  in  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  • 

Of  the  writings  of  Arelmus,  only  four  b-ioks  on  the  causes 
and  symptoms,  and  as  many  on  the  treatment,  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  are  extant ; nor  have  they  been  pre- 
sen-ed  in  a perfect  form : chap,  i— iv.  and  part  of  chap.  v. 
of  the  first  bwk  on  the  causes,  and  several  passages  in  the 
books  on  the  treatment,  of  diseases  are  lost.  In  t his  work 
the  author  alludes  to  his  treatises  on  surgery,  on  pharmacy, 
on  fevers,  and  on  the  diAoases  of  women,  of  all  which  works 
nut  a single  fragnient  now  remains.  Had  they  been  handed 
down  to  our  times,  they  would  have  formed  most  import- 
ant additions  m medical  literature.  Areupus  wrolo  in  tho 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  wlrich  at  his  {leriod 
had  nearly  ceased  to  bo  employed  in  writing  ; but  he  was, 
probably,  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  example  of  the  older 
medical  authurs,  Hip)>oorates  and  his  contemporaries  and 
successors,  who  wrote  in  this  dialect,  which  was  also  used 
in  the  antient  sentences  of  the  Kbool  of  Cos. 

The  eight  books  of  Aretsus  were  first  edited  from  the 
Parisian  MSS.  by  J.  Goupyl,  and  published  at  Paris,  1554, 
8to.  The  standard  edition  is  Uiat  of  Mr.  John  Wigan, 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  it  was  undertaken  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Frcind,  and  prinicil 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1723,  folio.  Wigan  gave  a very 
giKxl  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a valuable  dissertation 
de  Aretfpt  tetute,  Kfcta,  in  rebus  anaiomtrii  grienHa,  et  r«- 
ramii  rattme.  This  edition  is  scarce,  only  300  copies 
having  been  struck  off.  Another  edition  was  publn-h«;r<l 
under  the  superintendence  of  Boerboave,  Lcid.  1731,  folio: 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  licen  printed  as  earlv  as  1719, 
before  Uie  publication  of  the  Oxfoi^  edition  ; and  the  text, 
as  well  as  tho  Latin  translation,  are  such  as  they  had  been 
before  Wigan's  labours.  Boerhaave  added,  however,  the 
valuable  critical  commentaries  of  Peter  Petit,  a Parisian  phy- 
sician, which  had  remained  in  MS.  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
Aretfcus  alto  forms  the  S4th  volume  of  Kuhn's  ediiiun  of 
the  Greek  me<lic.al  authors.  Tliis  volume  (Lips.  1628.  hvo.) 
contains  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  translation.  Wigan  s 
prcfiico,  notes,  and  dissertation,  Boerhaave's  preface.  Petit's 
commentaries,  Trillers  conjectures  and  emendations,  and 
a copious  Greek  index  by  Michael  Mattaire.  An  English 
translation  of  ArebDUS,  by  John  Moffat,  was  published  at 
London.  178.S,  8vo. 

ARKTHU'SA,  a celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Or- 
tygia,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  antient  and  the  site  of 
modern  Syracuse.  For  the  story  of  the  nymph  Arethu«i» 
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th«  manner  of  h^r  cliango  into  & fountain,  and  the  pursuit  of 
biT  by  the  river-ffml  Alpheius  from  Klcia  below  tlie  sea  to 
Sicily,  see  Ai.phkiiis.  and  Ovid.  Mel.  v.  572.  Pausaniaii 
tells  rather  a dilTercnt  story ; he  says  that  Arethusa  passed 
over  into  Orty«ia,  and  there  was  changed  into  a fountain  (v. 
7),  Piodorua  says,  that  the  nymphs  produced  the  fountain 
Arothusa  to  gratify  Pianii,  after  one  of  whose  names  the 
island  was  called  Ortyi;ia.  and  to  wlium  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it  ‘ a very  lar{*u  fountain,’  and  adds,  that  it 
abounded  in  lar;te  ft^h,  which  wure  held  sacred,  and  never 
caught:  and  that  if  any  persons  were  impious  enough  to 
eat  them  (as  had  been  dona  in  time  of  siege),  they  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great  misfortunes 
(v.  3).  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a ‘ fountain  of  sweet  water  of 
incre<lible  size  and  abounding  ill  fish,  which  would  be 
cmered  by  the  sea  but  f>r  a stone  bulwark.’  (I'err.  Art.  ii. 
iv.  53.)  i'but  beauty  and  abundance  nf  water  which  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  jioets,  has  disappcaml.  Swin- 
burne speaks  of  tho  ruck  os  riven  by  earthquakes,  and  of 
the  apring  as  sometimes  failing  in  the  volcanic  convulsions 
which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkins  thus 
dc'^crilics  its  appearance  at  the  lieginiiing  of  this  century: 

‘ ‘riie  fountain  now  springs  from  the  earth  under  a natural 
arch  in  the  rock,  within  a few  puces  of  the  and  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  tbu  city  wall,  through  an  aperture  in  , 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  harbour.  It  is  a considerable  ' 
spring  of  brackish  water,  although  of  little  depth ; and  is 
ix'sorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who, 
after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  wa.shing,  perlbrm  the  opera- 
tion staiitling  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.  Over  the 
arch  is  a rude  image  of  tho  Madonna,  which  tho  Syracussns 
pretend  to  be  a statue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa.'  {Magna 
Grrect'a.) 

It  a as  commonly  said  that  thin^  thrown  into  the  Al- 
pheiuB  would  reappear  in  this  fountain.  Stralio  asM<rts  that 
a cup  did  hO.  Seneca  quotes  it  ns  an  article  of  ]x>piilHr  be- 
lief, that  when  the  Olympian  fe-itival  wns  celebraiofl  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Alpheius,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  reap- 
peared ill  the  Sicilian  fountain,  (,V«/.  iii.  26.)  M'ls- 

chus  intimates  a similar  belief  in  hU  seventh  Idyll.  In  llio 
luiddlo  ages  the  ntory  reap)>cured  with  a chan^  of  form 
adapted  to  the  change  in  religion,  and  tho  fountain  was  said 
to  cast  up  leaves  not  known  to  gr-iw  except  on  tho  river 
Jordan.  (Marifiotti,  Cron.  Anticke  di  Cniabria,  ap.  Wil- 
kins.) A string  spring  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the 
place  where  the  stream  from  tho  fountain  runs  into  the  soa  ; 
and  this  has  liccii  huid  to  come  fmm  Ute  waters  of  the  Al- 
pheius. It  U now  called  L OrAio  ZiViCfi.  The  Syra- 
cusan poets,  Thcoi'rituH  an<l  M»schus,make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  favourite  stream.  There  was  another  Arethusa 
in  Samos,  and  another  in  Kubma.  {Sehtd,  in  Thooc.  i.  117.) 

ARKTMNO,  PIKTRO,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in  14'J2,  and  was  the 
natural  son  of  Antonio  Bacci,  a patrician  of  that  city.  He 
left  his  iintivo  ulace  very  young,  and  went  to  Henigia.  whore 
ho  found  omployraentus  a bookbinder.  Here  ho  had  an 
Opportunity  of  reading  the  books  which  wero  entrusted  to 
him,  and  of  thus  acquiring  some  information.  His  regular 
education  had  been  very  limited,  and  indeed  he  remained  all 
his  life  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek ; but  ho  hml  much  quick- 
ness of  parts,  a fervid  imagination,  and  gre  it  Hucncy  of  ex- 
pression. After  some  years  he  set  off  from  Perugia  on  fo<it ; 
and  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  be  hud  on,  went  to  Rome 
in  quest  of  better  fortune.  He  first  met  with  a patron  in  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  tlie  same  for  whom 
Kaphaid  painted  the  palace  callwl  l>a  Furnesma.  who  lo«lge<l 
him  in  his  house.  His  next  step  was  un  intrmluction  to  Po{hi 
IwNi  X.,and  toCardinal  Giulio  du' Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
VII.,  in  whose  service  it  appears  that  ho  remained  seven 
years,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  known.  A circumstance 
which  strongly  shows  tho  proUigaCT  of  those  times  drove 
him  away  from  Home  about  1524.  The  celebrated  painter. 
Giulio  Romano,  sketched  a scries  of  iiunt  obscene  drawings, 
Miirro  Antonio  Raimondi  engraved  them,  and  Aretmo 
illustrated  (liein  by  sonnets.  The  court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
formed of  this  M«i>dal,  ordered  tho  arrest  of  the  offenders. 
Giulio  Romano  cscn|>eil  to  Mantua,  Aretino  also  ran  away, 
but  Raimondi  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  severely 
punished,  bad  he  nut  succeedcxl  in  escaping  from  prison. 
Aretino  now  found  a friend  in  Giovunni  dc'  Medici,  the 
liiiiious  captain  of  the  Florentine  ivpublic,  and  in  Francis  I. 
of  France.  Giuvaiuii  took  a purticular  liking  to  biro,  and 
introduced  him  to  tba  king,  wlio  made  him  preaeota  in 


return  for  U»o  praises  which  Aretino  lavished  on  him.  Tlie 
death  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  having  deprived  Aretino  nf  a 
generous  patron,  he  went  to  live  at  Venice,  where  ho  de- 
pended on  his  writings  for  subaistence.  He  wrote  both  pn^so 
and  verse,  obscene  dialogues,  satirical  capitoli  in  terza  ritna, 
heroic  cantos,  sonnets,  and  comedies,  besides  a multitude  of 
letters  which  be  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  great  men 
and  ladies  of  his  time,  sometimes  tlattering  them,  sometimes 
praising  Itimself,  and  generally  asking  money  or  some  other 
favour  in  exchange  for  his  praise,  or  for  the  dcihcation  of  some* 
of  his  works ; and  sometimes  threatening  them  with  the  la.<,h 
of  his  satire  if  his  demands  wuro  nut  complied  with.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  by  these  means  he  received  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  enableil  him  to  lead  a dissolute  life, 
and  also  to  satisfy  his  taste  fur  pnxligulily,  which  he  mistook 
for  generosity.  Hia  house  was  open  indiscriminately  to  tlic 
destitute  poor,  the  adventurer,  and  the  pndligatc  of  either 
sc.x.  He  dressed  in  costly  garments:  and  bjient  ne.'irly  a 
thousand  scudi,  or  crowns,  a year,  a largo  sum  in  his  time,  lie 
was  often  emb.imssed,  and  ever  craving  fur  money,  tbmigU 
be  rcceive<l  presents  from  roost  Italian  princes,  as  well  as 
from  Francis  I.,  Charles  V,,  Henry  Vlli.  of  England,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  from  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

Owing  to  the  virulence  both  of  his  speech  and  pen,  he 
narrow'lv  escaped  from  several  attempts  to  n.vsas»imUo 
him.  IVico  at  Rome,  in  tho  time  of  Leo  X.,  ho  nearly 
lost  his  life,  but  was  saved  by  a friend.  Piero  Slrozzi, 
a celebrated  captain  of  lii.s  time,  who  was  serving  in  tho 
French  armies  in  Italy,  being  incensed  at  some  satire  of 
Aretino,  sent  him  a message,  that  if  he  continued  to  slander 
him,  he  would  have  him  killed  in  bis  bed ; the  throat  so 
frightened  the  poet,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  bis  house, 
and  would  not  trust  any  one  within  as  long  as  Strozzi  ro 
roained  in  the  Venetian  territory. 

Aretino  still  cast  a longing  eyo  towards  Rome,  in  ex 

rtation  of  dignities  and  emoluments.  For  this  purpose 
wrote  several  oompositions  on  sacred  subjecis,  such  as 
the  Zz'mw  q/"  Chrut,  the  Virgin  Aftiry,  St.  Calhehue,  Tho 
muz  Atjuinat,  A Commentary  on  the  fiooh  of  Genetit,  and 
A Paraphraee  qf  the  Seven  PenitentiiU  Pmlmx.  Tlieso 
works  met  with  no  succeas,  being,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  tho  last,  utterly  contemptible  both  in  their  con- 
ception and  style.  The  language  of  Aretino  is  generally 
turgid,  affected,  full  of  metaphors  and  hyjierlKilc,  resem- 
bling that  which  became  prevalent  in  Italy  a contuiy  luier, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  del  seicenio.  Hu  wrote 
with  great  facility,  but  at  the  same  time  with  carelcsS' 
ness,  and  his  taste  was  coarse  and  trivial.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino  applied  in  his  favour  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  even 
proposed  that  Aretino  should  be  made  a cardiiml.  Luckily 
fur  the  credit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  pope  would  nut 
listen  to  such  a suggestion;  ami  it  was  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  this,  that  Aretino  unmercifully  lashed  the  pope's 
grandson.  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma.  After  Paul  s 
death,  Julius  III.,  who  was  a native  of  Arezzo,  wasaddres)K.'d 
by  Aretino  in  a letter  of  congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
sonnet  characterized  by  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  tlie 
new  pontiff.  Julius,  being  at  the  same  lime  importuned  by 
several  persons  around  him  in  favour  of  Aretino,  made  the 
poet  a present  of  1000  scudi,  and  sent  him  the  bull  or 
diploma  of  Knight  of  St.  Peter,  an  inferior  order,  to  which  a 
small  income  was  attached.  i\rutino  still  expecting  more, 
went  to  Romo  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  1553,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  pope,  but  meeting  with  no  further  encou- 
ragement, he  again  left  that  city  in  disappointment  a few 
iiioiilhs  afmr,  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
till  liis  death  in  1557.  Ho  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  at  Venice,  where  a monument  was  raiiuxl  to  him. 
which  Sansovino  mentions  iu  bis  Venezia  lUudrata;  it 
was  afterwards  removed  in  the  reparations  which  that 
church  underwent  The  witty  epitaph  which  has  been  rc 
ported  by  many  biographers  and  travellers,  and  by  Xlisnim 
among  the  rest,  was  never  plat  ed  on  bis  t*nnb.  Pietro 
Aretino  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  hi>turian  Leo 
nardo  Bruni,  also  called  * L' Aretino nor  with  the  jkicI 
Bernardo  AecoUi,  who  was  styk-d  ‘ L'Unico  Aretino.’  Some 
travellers,  seeing  the  monument  of  Leonanlo  Bruui  in  tlie 
celebrated  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Flurenre,  by  tlie 
side  of  the  tombs  of  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  M^icbia 
volli,  have  mistaken  it  fur  that  of  Pietro,  and  hnvu  ui 
dulged  in  uDcalled-Ibr  moral  reflectioos  on  the  subject. 
Pietro  Afstino  was  never  married,  but  he  left  several  uutu  ral 
daugbtert.  Hia  «ofka»  oiul  (he  moel  obnoxious  of  them  in 
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particular,  have  boon  ro-publisbcd  separately  at  different 
ttines^  notwithstanding  the  censure  ol'  the  Intmisition,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  His  CapitoH 
are  the  l>est  specimens  of  hU  poetry  : they  are  partly  sstiri* 
cal  and  partly  laudatory  of  several  conspicuous  characters 
of  his  age -CWrIcs  V.,  Catherine  of  Medici,  Pope  Julius, 
aiid  Ujc  Uuke  of  Crbino.  He  wrote  L'Oruziay  an  historical 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tragedies. 
H is  five  oumedies  in  prose,—//  Filoanfo,  La  Cortigianat  II I 
Marincalcn,  X.7;»cn7o,  and  La  I'nlanla, — are  not  w ithout 
some  merit  in  the  invention,  but,  like  most  of  the  old  Italian 
comedies,  they  aa*  deficient  in  dramatic  plot,  and  objcc> 
tionable  in  their  language.  His  Letter*  were  published  at 
Venice  at  different  epochs  during  his  Urutime,  and  form  six 
volumes,  octavo,  besides  two  volumes  of  letters  written  to 
Aretinu  by  his  numerous  corrcspotidents.  Amidst  a nml- 
titudu  of  unmeaning  or  egotistical  phrases,  much  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Arelino.  as  well  as  of  the  chararler  of 
his  tiroes,  may  bo  gathered  from  these  letters.  He  was 
either  the  llarterer  or  the  enemy  of  almost  evc^  Italian 
w ritcr  of  his  age ; and  it  was  one  that  abmnded  in  writers. 
He  bestowed  freely  the  epithet  of  ’divine*  on  Canlinal 
Ib-inbo,  FrncastoM,  Gioviu.  Alamaimi,  Tolommci,  Loliio, 
and  even  upon  Mulza  and  I>oIcc,  and  they  in  gratitude 
retunic<l  the  compliment  with  interest.  Ariosto  has  not 
disdainerl  to  call  himself’ 11  divin  Pietro  Arelino.'  Bcrni,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  his  friend,  and  wrote  a most  bitter 
invective  against  him.  Franco,  another  poet,  nearly  as  im- 
moral as  Arctino  himself,  bandied  satire  with  him.  Are- 
lino directed  his  enmity  chioHy  against  the  prelates  of 
Rome:  Clemens  VJI., Cardinal C'araffu,  aflcrwnnUPaullV., 
and  the  estimable  and  learned  Cardinal  Sadoleto,  were  all 
the  nbjot'ts  of  his  low  and  vulgar  abuse.  At  last  they  paid 
80  little  alleiition  to  it  cit  Rome,  that  it  was  considered 
rather  an  honour  to  be  satirizcfl  by  the  cynic  poet  Arelino 
Imasted  of  his  impudence,  styling  himself*  by  divine  grace 
a free  man,'  and  ’ the  scourge  of  prince*.’  He  is  indeed 
one  of  IIkvsc  instances  of  successful  shamelcnstiesi  which 
occusionally  appear  to  aabmish  the  world,  and  make  us 
vvemder  that  such  nuisances  arc  so  long  endured.  But  the 
lieavicst  guilt  of  Arctino  lies  in  bis  licentious  writings.  He 
was  the  most  ofleusive  writer  of  a most  immoral  age,  an  age 
abounding  in  impure  works,  which  might  rival  in  obscenity 
those  of  antient  Romo,  and  arc  only  surpassed  in  infamy 
by  some  of  the  worst  productions  of  t)te  French  erotic  pres* 
of  the  cight(‘cntli  century.  (Count  Maizuchelli's  Vita  di 
Pirtro  Aretinn.) 

ARETINUS  (Musician).  [See  Guido.] 

AREZZO,  a very  antient  ond  still  considerable  town  of 
Tuscany,  thirty-four  miles  S.E.  of  Florence.  The  citadel 
of  Arezzo  is  in  -13®  i?"'  52"  N.  lat.  and  1 1*  52'  35"  E.  long. 
Arretiura  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  antient  Etruria,  wa*  repeatedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  .and  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and 
supplied  money  and  arms  towards  Setpio's  expedition  to 
Africa  about  tno  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Its  go- 
vernment was  then  portly  popular  and  similar  to  that  of 
Rome,  having  iU  senate,  and  its  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Arrotium,  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian 
nations  in  the  social  war  against  Home,  was  devastated 
by  Sylla,  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  a Roman 
colony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It  is  a matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  ns 
wc  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  men- 
tioned, one  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called 
Arretium  Julium,  and  another  the  same  distance  to  (he 
south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished  from 
Arretiu  m Vetus,  which  last,  however,  survival  them  both, 
having  been  restored  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  Mfo- 
cenas,  ulio  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  pottery  of 
Arretium  was  in  great  repulr.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Ar- 
retium, or  Aritiura,  os  it  is  sometimes  callctl,  was  ravaged  by 
IheGuths  under  Totila,  but  wa.s  restored  under  Justinian.  It 
then  pasiH'd  under  the  dominion  of  thcLongobards.and  after- 
wards of  Charlemagno  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of  j 
Arezzo  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed  the  j 
town  and  its  county  or  district,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Italy.  In  iho  eleventh  cenlnrv,  however, 
Arezzo,  like  most  Italian  cities,  threw  off  iU  allegiance  to 
the  empire,  and  adopted  a republican  form  of  government. 
It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  factions  of  Guclphs 
and  Guibelines.  The  Guibelines  at  last  prevailed  in  the 


time  of  Frederic  II. ; and  having  at  their  head  the  Bishop 
Guglielmo  Ul>ertini,  drove  the  Guelphs  out  of  the  city. 
They  next  made  war  against  Florence,  and  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  1259,  when  the  bishop  wa.s 
killed.  In  the  fuliowiiig  century,  another  bishop,  Guido 
Tarlati  of  Piotramala,  also  a Guibeliiie,  l«came  Lord  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  a warrior  and  a statesman.  He  enlarged 
and  fortified  the  city,  made  roads,  conquered  several  neigh- 
bouring towns,  fought  against  Florence,  and  maintained 
Uiroself  in  his  sec  although  deposed  by  the  pope,  from  whom 
ho  took  Citta  di  Castello,  and  other  places.  Under  him 
Arezzo  attained  a high  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  He 
died  in  1327,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of 
Arezzo.  After  his  death  there  came  fresh  dissension* 
among  the  citizens,  and  new  wars  with  the  Florentines, 
until  13S4,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Ingelram  of  Couey,  a famous  Condollierc  of  the  times,  who 
sold  Arezzo  to  the  Florentines  for  49,000  golden  llorins. 
After  more  than  a century  Arezzo  revolted  against  Florence 
in  1502,  was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  severity. 
In  1529  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
which  was  then  besieging  Florence.  Arezzo  was  obligetl, 
in  1531,  to  submit,  as  well  as  Florence,  to  the  Medici,  and 
has  ever  since  made  port  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But  its 
inhabitants  have  always  retained  soinething  of  their  former 
independent  and  warlike  spirit.  In  1799.  tliey  rose  against 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Tuscany : the  following  year, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a French 
division,  they  resolutely  defended  themselves  ; but  the  town 
being  stonned  on  the  1 9th  of  October,  1 800,  a dreadful  scene 
of  violence  and  slaughter  ensuetl, 

Arezzo  is  situated  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of 
a fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana,  and 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills.  It  lies  on  the  high 
road  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and  Rome,  and  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  The  walls  of  Arezzo 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates;  the 
streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  The  only  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  the  ruin*  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
cathedral  is  a large  Gothic  building,  besides  which  there  are 
several  other  remarkable  churches  with  fine  paintings,  and 
various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility.  But  the 
handsomest  slmriure  in  Arezzo  is  that  called  Le  Logge,  by 
the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  winch  1ms 
a fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a theatre  and 
the  cualom-house.  It  was  built  by  Vasari,  who  was  a native 
of  this  place.  Arezzo  has  produced  many  other  distin- 
guished men — the  monk  Guido,  the  first  restorer  of  modem 
music ; Guiltone,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  Italian : the 
ctdebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  bom  here,  though  of  Floren- 
tine parents;  the  historian  Ixronanli  Bruni,  Pietro  Arctino, 
Pope  Julius  HI.,  the  naturalist  and  physician  Ccsalpini,  tho 
learned  Redi,  See.  Arezzo  has  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  its  comunita,  or  territory,  1 7,000  more  in  1 825,  accord- 
ing to  Pn*fessor  Giuli’s  Statistica  della  Val  di  Chiarui. 
But  Arezzo  is  aleo  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  five  compar- 
tiraenti,  or  provinces,  into  which  Tuscany  is  now  divided, 
which  includes  the  large  district  called  Val  di  Chiana, 
once  a marsh,  but  now  drainc<l,  and  the  towns  of  Cortona, 
Montepulciano,  and  others.  Tho  territory  of  Arezzo  is 
fertile  in  corn,  oil.  wine,  and  fhiiU.  The  celebrated  wine 
called  Alleatico,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  woollens  and  of  pins.  Arezzo 
is  a bishop's  sec,  which  has  an  income  of  3,000  scudi,  or 
crowns,  per  annum. 

ARGALI,  in  zoolt^y,  the  name  of  a species  of  wild  sheep 
(Ovi*  ammon)  found  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  [See  Shkxp.] 

ARGAND  LAMP,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, who  was  a native  of  France.  This  lamp  has  been 
made  of  various  forms,  for  the  different  purpose*  of  read- 
ing and  of  diffusing  general  light.  Pig.  1.  exhibits  tho 
external  appearance  of  the  reading-lamp ; A is  the  resenoir 
of  oil,  from  which  it  descends  gradually  to  the  cistern  B, 
j and  is  thence  conveyed  through  by  the  pipe  C to  the  burner 
I D,  containing  the  wick,  placed  between  two  tubes  and  im- 
mersed in  oil.  The  wick  rises  a little  above  the  upper  sur- 
face of  D,  at  E ; F is  the  glass-cbimncy,  tho  lower  part  of 
which  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  increase  the  current  of  oir 
upwards;  the  chimney  rests  in  the  gallery  G,  an<l  is  k«ml 
in  its  place  by  four  wires,  two  of  which  arc  raarkcil  H.  H. 
By  tunxing  the  gallery  G,  the  wick  is  cither  raised  or  low- 
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ered.  The  wick  hollow  and  cylindricaU  and  receives  a 
current  of  air  both  internally  and  externally ; the  former 
enters  through  the  open  work  at  1,  and  the  latter  at  the  gal- 
lery G:  this  indeed  constitutes  the  peculiar  principle  and 
merit  of  the  lamp.  K is  a ahaile  surrounding  the  light,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  acting  too  powerfully  on  the  eyes.  L is  a 
handle,  which,  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  is  depressed,  to 
allow  of  a supply  of  oil  to  descend  into  B,  and  which  is 
raised  to  cut  it  off  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use;  M is  a small 
cup  screwed  on  to  receive  any  drops  of  oil  which  may  fall. 
The  internal  construction  of  the  lamp  may  be  seen  by  Jig,  2. 
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inverted,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  reservoir  at  the  hole  N ( 
by  moving  the  handle  L,  the  short  tube  O is  made  to  covef 
this  bole  and  prevent  the  oil  from  running  out,  and  the  reser- 
vur  is  then  screwed  into  its  place,  and  the  handle  depressed 
so  08  to  uncover  the  hole  and  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  oil 
into  the  cistern  B.  'Within  the  perpendicular  tube  P there 
is  placed  a smaller  tube  Q,  and  both  are  closed  at  bottom 
and  open  at  the  top ; the  space  between  these  contains  oil 
and  the  wick  R,  stretched  over  the  short  tube  S,  rising  a 
little  above  the  tubes  at  T.  Tbo  outer  surface  of  the  tube  Q 
has  a spiral  groove  formed  round  it,  and  a tooth  in  the  ring 
or  gallery  G entering  this  groove,  when  it  is  turned  roun^ 
causes  tho  tube  and  wick  attached  to  it  to  ascend  or 
descend,  so  as  to  regulate  the  tlamo.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  tho  reservoir  which  contains  the  oil,  a constant 
supply  will  be  kept  up  at  the  level  marked  by  the  dotted  line 
U,  both  in  the  cistern  B and  in  the  wick-tubes  P and  Q. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  various  forms  arc  given  to  the 
Ar^nd  lamps.  In  those  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a general  and  diffused  light,  tlic  reservoir  of  oil  is 
circular,  and  surrounds  the  cistern  and  wick,  and  is  nearly 
on  a level  with  tho  latter;  a ground-glass  shade,  which  in 
tlio  smaller  lamps  is  frequently  globular,  and  in  larger 
ones  rattier  flat,  rests  upon  a groove. 

The  chemical  Argand  lamp  is  a very  useful  instrument, 
and  is  represented  by  Jig,  3. : a is  tbo  resenoir  of  oil  j 6 the 


The  reservoir  A terminates  in  a neck,  which  screws  into  the 
Dpper  part  of  the  oil  cistern  B ; when  it  is  unscrewed  and 


opening  at  which  the  oil  is  |ioured  into  it ; c is  a short  copper 
cnimney ; d is  a pinion  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  rack 
e,  so  as  to  raise  or  depress  tho  wick ; the  apertures  at  / 
supply  air ; and  the  dish  g,  in  which  the  lump  stands,  serves 
to  retain  any  oil  which  drops  from  the  reservoir. 

ARGEII,  a name  sometimes  applied  by  Homer  to  the 
whole  body  of  Greeks  assembled  at  Troy;  it  is  derived, 
probably,  fhim  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  who  had  even 
in  those  early  times  raised  their  city  to  considerable  cele- 
brity. Homer,  indeed,  employs  the  word  Argos  not  only 
to  designate  the  name  of  a town,  but  also  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus : Agamemnon  is  styled  the  sovereign  of  all  Argos 
and  the  Ulinds.  (See  Strabo,  viii.  369.)  The  capital  of 
Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Ai*^.  which  certainly  did  not 
comprise  alt  the  Peloponnesus,  was  Mycens.  Homer  often 
qualifies  it  with  some  epithet,  as  Acbaiicum  (Iliads  ix.  141), 
when  Argos  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  meant,  and  Pelasgirum 
when  the  Thessalian  city  or  district  of  that  name  is  intended. 
Strabo  (viii.  372)  tells  us  that  in  later  times  the  word  Argos 
in  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  dialects  signified  a plain 
or  field,  and  we  may  therefore  Mrhaps  consider  it  as  having 
the  same  root  with  agfr  in  the  Latin  language.  What  con- 
nexion this  has  with  the  several  cities  named  Argos,  the 
geographer  does  not  think  proper  to  inform  us,  though  be 
may  perhaps  intend  us  to  infer  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  situated  in  a plain.  Pausaniss  (viii.  7)  men 
tions  a plain  (called  the  wteiov  dpyiy)  close  to  the  mountain 
Artemisium,  but  we  doubt  if  this  bas  any  reference  tc 
the  use  of  the  word  Argos,  of  which  wo  are  here  speaking. 
The  earl^  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos  and  of 
the  district  around  it  were,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
^elasgi.  (Strabo,  viii,  371  j Eurip.  Orvs/.,  931;  iSschyL 
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Suppl-  263.)  Tai  arrival  of  Donaiia  from  Efjypt,  aeoortl- 
ing  to  tradition,  cauM!<l  their  name  to  be  changed  to  DanaY, 
a term  that  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  but  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation no  doubt  still  remained  the  same.  Eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  or  ii.c.  110^.  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Heraclid®  took  place,  and  Argos,  like  most  of 
the  othCT  cities  of  southern  Greece,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Dorians.  Still  this  was  only  a change  of  dynasty,  and 
all  the  older  Aclican  inhabitants  were  not  compelled  to 
leave  their  country.  From  this  time  the  names  Argos  and 
Argeii  lost  their  more  extensive  sicniftration  ; but  the  city 
Argos  itself  continued  an  important  place  under  this  new 
race.  [See  Ahoolis,  Aroos.  and  Ach.«i  ] 

ARGEMOT'JK.  the  name  of  a small  genus  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  of  which  throo  species  are  cultivates!  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants.  They  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  and  are 
chorarteriMKi  by  having  six  petals  and  three  sepals,  a very 
unuHual  number  of  }>art3  in  tnc  natural  order  to  which  this 
genus  l)olongs.  Their  leaves  are  prickly,  and  generally 
marked  with  whitish  or  pale  bluish-green  veins  ; the  flowers 
are  white  or  yellow.  The  commonest  species  is  A.  Mer- 
icana,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil 
very  usefhl  to  painters ; the  handsomest  is  A.  grandiftora, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  as  much  as  three 
inches  in  diomctcr.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Their  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  half-tender  annuals. 

ARGENS,  MARQUIS  D‘,  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
BOYER,  a writer  of  the  last  century,  more  remarkable 
than  illustrious  for  bis  opinions,  adventures,  and  literary 
reputation,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  2<lth  June 
] 704,  and,  as  ho  says,  was  destined  to  the  bar  from  his 
birth,  because  his  father,  who  was  Procurator-General  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix.  had  resolved  if  possible  to  keep  that 
office  in  his  family.  But  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  a rest- 
less disposition,  led  the  marquis  to  frustrate  the  prudent 
designs  of  his  parent,  and  to  choose  a profession  which 
he  thought  more  conducive  to  a life  of  pleasure.  He 
therefore,  by  force  of  importunity,  obtained  his  father's 
consent,  and  was  placed  in  the  army.  Pleasure  became  his 
principal  pursuit,  and  a course  of  illicit  amours  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  for  several  years.  At  last,  interest 
was  made  to  get  him  into  the  suite  of  Monsieur  Andresel, 
in  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  some  other 
laces,  and  also  of  making  a short  tour  in  the  Black  8ca, 
n these  voyages  he  bad  some  curious  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  of  bis  favourite  pleasure,  and  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  experiencing  the  severity  of  Turkish  retribution. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  useful  observations,  and  as  he  always  attached  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  best  informed  and  most  respect- 
able Mrsons  of  the  embassy,  he  was  introduced  by  them 
into  the  best  society.  The  remarks  which  he  made  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  he  convened  with, 
and  bis  sketches  of  the  characters  ana  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  embassy,  erinoe  considerable 
ability  for  so  young  a man.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
took  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law  ; and  so  fhr  qualified 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  plead  two  remarkable  causes,  both 
■ of  which  be  gained.  Flattered  by  this  success,  and  compli- 
mented upon  the  progress  ho  had  made  and  the  fair  prospect 
of  future  eminence  Uius  opened  to  him,  he  began  to  think 
bettor  of  the  bar.  But.  unfortunately  relapsing  into  his 
former  habits,  his  disgust  for  all  professional  studies  re- 
turned. His  intrigues  becoming  troublesome,  and  the 
state  of  his  finances  more  so,  he  left  home,  and  found  his 
way  to  Paris,  where  accidentally  gaining  a sum  of  money 
in  his  first  and  only  adventure  at  a public  gaming-table,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  it  and  retire  to  Rome,  to  study 
music,  for  which  he  had  ^at  taste,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self iu  the  art  of  painting,  m which  he  became  very  skilful. 
The  fame  propensities  that  drove  him  from  home  com- 
polle<l  him  to  return,  by  exhausting  his  funds,  and  subject- 
ing him  to  the  danger  of  assassination.  On  his  return  to 
Aix,  where  he  was  received  with  more  kindness  than  he 
had  a right  to  expect,  he  again  applied  to  the  law,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  employing  himself  till  he  could  find 
some  other  occupation  more  suitable  to  his  inclinations. 
An  eionl  soon  occurred  that  he  contriveil  to  turn  to  his  own 
purposes.  This  was  the  famous  trial  of  the  Jesuit  Girartl 
before  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  for  seducing  Madcmoisello 
La  Cadi6re,  his  penitent  Tho  decision  of  this  case  was  un- 


satisfactory to  the  people  of  Aix  and  its  neighbourhood : a 
riot  onsu^,  and  the  military  were  called  in  to  protect  the 
magistraies.  The  marquis  made  this  a prcU'xt  for  again 
quitting  the  legal  profession,  his  dislike  for  which  seems  (o 
have  bran  conbrmed  by  a cunsidcration  of  its  being  so  often 
involved  in  religious  disputes  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

He  went  to  Paris,  obtained  a commission,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg.  At  the  siege  of 
Kehl  he  received  an  ii\jury  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  scn'ice,  and  ho  quitted  the 
army  without  having  distintruisbed  himself  as  a military  man. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  ^ilty  of  his  usual  impru- 
dences. and  his  father,  thinking  him  incorrigible,  disinhe- 
rited him,  and  reduced  his  pecuniary  allowance  to  half  its 
former  amount.  Being  in  some  measure  compelled  by  this 
circumstance  to  abandon  the  fashionable  world,  he  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  lived  under  an  issumcfl  name,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  his  pen.  which  he 
could  there  use  with  more  freedom  than  in  his  native 
country.  His  Lettru  Juivt*  attracted  the  attention  of 
Fix?doric  llie  Great,  then  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  who 
commenced  a correspondence  with  him,  offeretl  him  his 
friondahip,  and  inviicd  him  to  Berlin,  *to  live  mid  philoso- 
phixo  with  him.’  Tho  marquis  declined  this  invitation,  for 
good  reasons:  the  king,  Frederic  ^Villiam,  was  not  partial 
to  literary  men ; he  had  interfereii  with  Frederic's  studies, 
and  hod  hanged  one  of  bis  best  friends  before  his  face. 

'W'hen  Frederic  came  to  the  throne,  in  1740,  the  invita- 
tion was  renewed,  and  accepted.  The  marquis  was  soon 
appointed  one  of  bis  charolKrrlains,  with  a pension  of  6000 
francs ; made  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Believ 
Lettres,  and  Director  of  tho  Philological  Class,  with  a snla.’T 
ofbOO  francs,  and  other  marks  of  roval  favuur.  He  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  the  king  built  and  fumit^hed 
a country  retreat  for  him.  D'Argens  was  so  disinterevied 
M to  refuse  an  addition  to  his  emoluments,  telling  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  hod  many  officers  who  had  served  him  faith- 
fulk  in  his  ware,  who  stood  in  greater  need  of  his  bounty. 

There  is  evidence  that  liis  good  sense  influenced  the 
king's  conduct  on  some  important  occasions,  which  nbo 
show  the  extent  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  His 
anioure  ended  in  a marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Cochois,  a 
dancer.  When  it  took  place  is  not  known.  His  biographers 
choooe  to  call  it  a sexagenarian  adventure,  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  lady  accompanied  him  to  France  in  1747.  In 
tho  latter  nart  of  the  marquis's  life,  his  health  and  spinls 
appear  to  have  failed  together ; he  became  unwilling  to 
exert  himself,  and  was  too  often  absent  from  the  royal 
i supper  parties  under  pretence  of  illness.  He  fell  it  wis 
time  to  retire,  and  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  end  his  days 
among  his  own  relations.  His  brother,  who  had  become  pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  of  Aix.  bad  honourably  given  him 
up  a Aimily  estate,  and  built  a house  upon  it  for  his  recep- 
tion. An  agreement  existed  between  D'Argens  and  tho 
king  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  when  he  had  corn- 
plot^  his  sixtieth  year,  and  he  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  bui^.  It  was,  however,  writh  great  diflSeulty  that  he 
obtained  only  a leave  of  absence  for  six  monthn,  in  1769, 
under  a solemn  pronnse  to  return ; this  he  meant  to  keep, 
and.  though  in  bod  health,  he  be^n  his  journey  to  B^Kn. 
and  reached  Boura  en  Brosse,  where  he  was  detained  by  a 
long  and  serious  illness.  Unibrtunately,  his  wife  neglected 
to  write  to  Berlin,  and  a letter  of  admonition  from  a friend 
there  missed  him.  The  king,  thinking  he  had  broken  his 
word  and  did  not  intend  to  return,  hastily  cashiered  him.  and 
the  marquis,  on  hearing  the  news,  o.s  hostiW  returned  to  Aix, 
though  not  without  grief  and  vexation.  Before  his  depar- 
ture from  Berlin,  he  returned  all  the  letters  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  from  the  king,  telling  him,  in  a well- 
written  letter,  that  he  thought  it  might  not  be  right  in  the 
present  state  of  his  hoalth  to  carry  iheso  marks  of  his  ma- 
jesty's confidence  into  a foreign  country.  The  king  re- 
turned the  letters,  with  a reassurance  of  his  confldem-o  in 
tho  marquis.  He  died  in  1771,  while  on  a visit  to  his  sister, 
ncarTuulon,  leaving  a daughter,  who  inherited  his  property. 

It  is  stat^  by  aliliis  biographers  that  he  maintainml  the 
character  of  a gixxl  husband  and  master,  and  that  he  was 
always  firm  in  his  friendship.  The  natural  ardour  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  make  considerable  acquisitions ; he  under- 
stood several  languages,  knew  something  of  chemistry  and 
anatomy,  was  a great  reader  of  the  fathere  and  doctors  of 
the  church,  and  oi  all  sorts  of  polite  literature.  Uis  works 
are 
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].  Mitftolroi  ds  MooiMOir  1«  Marquu  d'Ar^ot,  ftveo 
quelques  Lettrcfl  sur  divers  sujets  (fourteen  not  m the  col- 
lections of  his  works);  I^ondres,  1736,  12mo.  (certainly  a 
fdxeign  print^Haguo) ; 1737,  Londres,  12mo.— 18U7,  Paris, 
8vo. 

2.  M^'moires  du  Marquis  de  Hiremon,  ou  Le  PUilosopho 
Solitaire;  1736, 12mo.  An  interesting  work. 

3.  Mentor  Ca\'alicr ; 1736,  12mo. 

4.  Nouveaux  M^moires  du  Comte  de  BonneTal,  publics 
sous  le  nom  de  Mironc  (perh^  the  name  he  took  in  Hol- 
land) ; 1737,  4 ToU.  12mo.  The  M4moiree  de  Bonneval  is 
an  inferior  work  by  another  writer. 

5.  M^moircs  du  Corote  do  Vax^re,  ou  Le  Faux  Rabbin ; 
1737,  ]2mo. 

6.  La  Philosophie du  Bon  Sens;  1737,  12mo. — 1768, with 
Nos.  8,  1 5,  and  16 ; called  bis  works  in  24  voh.  12mo. 

7.  Tnorophe  ae  la  Vertu,  ou  Voyi^s  sur  Mer,  et  Aven- 
tures  de  la  Comtesse  de  Bressol ; 1 74 1 , 3 vols.  1 2roo. 

8.  Lettres  Juives ; 1742,  6 vols.  8vo. — 1754,  B vols.  12roo. 

9.  Lettres  Philosophiques  et  Critiques,  par  Mad.  Cochois ; 
avec  les  R^ponses  de  d'Argens ; 1744,  12ino. 

10.  M6moires  Secrets  de  la  Ri^publique  des  Lettres: 
1744,  7 vols.  12roo.  These  M^molres  contain  notices  of 
the  lives,  acts,  and  peculiarities  of  numerous  writers  that 
can  only  be  found  elsewhere  by  consulting  a great  variety 
of  authors.  The  Lctlros  Juives  ot  Chiuoisos  coutain  similar 
notices. 

1 1.  Mimoires  du  Chevalier  de  * * * ; 1 745.  2 vols.  8vo. 

12.  Songes  Philosophiques ; 1746,  12mo. 

13.  NoniMS  Galantes,  ou  1' Amour  £mb£guiu6 ; 1749, 
12mo. 

14.  Reflexions  Critiques  sur  les  diff&rentes  Ecoles  de 
Peinlure;  1750,  12tuo.  Much  has  been  wriUeu  upon  this 
subject  w'ith  great  pretensions ; but  nobody  has  said  so  much 
as  ibo  marquis,  so  well,  and  in  so  few  words,  nor  indeed 
anything  more  to  the  purpoM.  See  also  Letters  in  No.  1. 

15.  Inures  Cabalisliques ; 1754,  7 vols.  12mo. — 1769, 
7 vols.  12mo. 

16.  Lettres  Chinoises;  1755,  6 vols.  12mo. 

17.  OcelKis  Lucanus,  Gr.  etFr.;  1762,  Svo. 

18.  Timfe  do  Locres,  Gr.  et  Fr.;  1763,  Svo. 

19.  Defense  du  Paganisme,  par  I'Empereur  Julian,  Or. 
et  Fr.;  1764,  Svo. — 1768.  evec  ues  Notes  de  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Cob  troistraductioDB  ont  des  Dissertations  et  Notes  sur  les 
principales  (Questions  de  la  Metaphysique,  de  la  Physique, 
et  de  la  Morale,  qui  peuvent  senir  de  suite  a la  Phflosophio 
du  Bon  Sens.  Those  translations  are  very  good. 

20.  Certain  pieces  in  the  M^moiret  de  rKsprit  et  du 
Coeur  Uiat  bear  his  name  ; be  had  no  part  in  the  rest. 

21.  Letters  printed  in  the  Works  of  Frederic  the  Great 
The  editor  of  his  M^moires  (Paris,  18U7)  baa  collected 
w hat  was  necessary  to  complete  his  life,  and  has  reriewed 
some  of  his  works  with  uonsidcrable  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
not  without  censure  where  it  is  due.  But  where  he  accuses 
the  marquis  of  makioK  Insidious  attadis  on  religion  through 
its  priests,  he  expressly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  which  the  word  is  exclusively  applied  by  all  its 
writers.  Writers  of  other  sects,  and  their  errors,  arc  also 
remarked  upon  with  great  levitv  hy  the  marquis ; but  many 
ecclesiastiea  have  attacked  oae(i  other  with  inftnitely  more 
virulence,  and  without  a due  regard  to  the  decency  which 
their  order  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

TIve  marquis's  oaroe  was  again  brought  forward  when, 
we  are  told,  it  woa  nearly  forgotten  in  Franee,  by  the  well 
meant  seal  of  certain  dMlaiinera  against  the  licentious  opi- 
nions which  were  promulgatod  during  the  revolution  in  the 
reign  of  Looia  Xvl.  As  all  ranks  and  estabUsbroente  wore 
then  thrown  into  confusion,  so  all  names  were  confounded 
in  searching  for  the  authors  of  those  calamities,  and  the 
Marquis  d'Argens  was  associated  with  ' albeisis  and  deso- 
lators  of  religion,  morals,  and  govcraineoC.'  Tliese  words 
have  been  repealed  by  some  who  roust  be  supposed  to  feel 
the  very  existence  of  the  desolation  they  describe  in  the 
destruction  of  the  old  French  government.  More  impartial 
writers  have  traced  the  canses  of  the  Krerwh  revolution  to 
the  accumulated  grievances  of  many  ages,  and  shown  that 
it  was  not  caused,  though  it  may  have  been  quickened,  by 
the  writers  alluded  to ; if  so,  they  may  be  classed  together 
as  instigators,  but  if  their  names  are  worth  preserving,  they 
are  entitled  to  their  just  distinctions  in  biography.  ‘ The 
marquis  was  not  an  atheist,'  he  says  ; ‘ he  always  thought 
it  would  be  opposing  his  clearest  notions  not  to  believe  in 
the exktmoa  God;'  be  ncter  abjured  religion.  Alter 


his  return  to  France,  * he  maniftasted  lentimenu  and  exhi 
bited  acts  of  devotion  that  were  not  expected  from  him.  con* 
sidering  his  life  and  writing^’  This  only  provM  that  those 
who  did  not  expect  such  things  were  not  aoquainted  with 
bis  hahiu^perbaps  not  with  bis  writings,  for  he  frequently 
asks,  whether  certain  opinions  and  practices  * are  con- 
sistent with  true  religion  ? ' bis  objeetion  to  them  being 
that  ho  thinks  they  are  not  Tlie  last  of  the  sweeping 
aceusotions  against  him  clearly  indicates  the  temper  of  the 
person  who  flnt  brought  it  forward,  and  of  those  who  have 
copied  it,  whose  thorough  detestation  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  abandon  the 
small  portion  of  that  valuable  commodity  which  may  have 
naturally  fallen  to  their  share.  From  their  own  biographicHl 
works  it  can  bo  quoted  that  * Frederic  tbs  Great  was  the 
best  legislator  of  his  day  in  Europe ; that  hii  people  were  the 
best  governed;  and  that  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  a desolator 
of  government,  according  to  their  ideas,  was  his  conOdentiel 
friend  and  adviser  during  the  whole  term  of  his  literary 
lift,  lived  under  his  spec^  proteetioo,  died  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  him,  and  was.  by  his  command,  characterised 
on  bis  monument  as  a lover  of  truth  and  an  enemy  of  error.’ 

ARGE'NSOLA,  BARTOLOME'  LEONARDO  DB. 
was  a native  of  Barbastro  in  Aragon,  and  descended  from 
a noble  family,  originally  from  Ravenna  in  Italy.  Ho  was 
bom  in  1566.  He  studi^  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  and 
entered  the  eocleeiostioal  profession.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  he  was  made  a ebiqilain  to  the  princess 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  Villahermoea.  He  followed 
bis  brother  to  Naples,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  years 
oiler  his  death.  In  1616,  having  first  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  be  return^  to  Spain,  and  was  made  a canon 
of  Zaragoza,  in  which  town  he  died,  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1633,  and  according  to  others  in  1631. 

Argetisola  left  behind  him  a continuation  of  the  Annals 
of  Ar^on  by  Zurita,  a History  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Molucca  Isla^s,  some  letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical 
effusions.  The  eominuation  of  the  hUtory  of  ZiuiU,  in 
point  of  style,  exceeds  the  original,  and  the  events  are  re- 
lated witli  no  less  accuraev  than  freedom.  The  hUtory  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  though  it  was  written  in  bis  youth,  is 
not  inferior  either  in  judgment  or  elegance  to  his  later 
performances.  As  poets,  both  tbe  brothers  are,  if  not  in 
point  of  originality,  at  least  for  their  correctness  and  purity, 
among  the  first  that  Spain  has  produced.  Their  poetry  is 
vigorous,  abounds  in  wit  and  classic  dignity  of  s^Ie,  and 
above  all,  is  marked  by  singular  correctness  of  taste,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  styled  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

ARGENSOLA,  LUPERCIO  LEONARDO  DE.  hro- 
ther  of  Bartolorni,  «%is  boro  in  1565,  and  began  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Huesca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Zara- 
goza, where  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  rhetoric.  Before 
he  had  attained  his  twemy-fiflh  year  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  his  patnmess,  the  princess  Maria  of  Austria,  had 
fixed  her  residence,  and  he  was  made  her  secretory.  The 
archduke  Albert  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberiain.  and 
Philip  III.  honoured  his  talents  by  ap]iointing  him  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon.  Tbe  count  of  Lemos,  having  been 
appointed  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  Argensola  with  him  and 
ni^e  him  his  secretary  of  state,  and  also  secretary  for  war. 
In  1613,  he  died  at  Naples.  He  left  lichind  him  three 
tragedies,  some  poems,  and  other  works  which  are  still  un- 
published. 

(See  Nicolao  Antonio,  Bibiiotheca  Nova;  Fernandez, 
Jitrnae  de  Luf)ercio  y Bartotomi  de  Argensola ; Bouterwek, 
Hielory  Srwrw'rA  Literature,  pp.  392-405.) 

ARGENTAN,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Omc,  1 1 5 miles  W.  of  Paris,  twenty-five  N . of  Alei^on,  and 
thirty-four  S.  by  E.  of  Caen ; 4S®  44'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  E.  long. 

It  is  on  the  river  Orne  (which  falls  into  the  sea  bedow 
Caen),  and  on  an  eminence  in  a very  fertile  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  w ilh  good  broad  streets,  and  its  forti- 
fications have  been  converted  into  a pleasan^romenade. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a strong  castle.  The  trade  of 
Argentan  is  considerable.  Loco  similar  to  that  of  Alen9on 
is  made  hero;  and  also  leather,  the  waters  of  the  Ome 
being  considered  excellent  for  tanning,  cottons  ma- 

nufactured in  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity  are  carried  to 
Caen  and  sold  there,  where  they  bear  a good  price.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  about  the  town ; aud 
there  is  an  iron  mine  at  no  great  distance.  The  village  of 
Rye,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  birlh-placo  of  llic  histo- 
rian Mexeray.  The  population  of  Argentan  is  about  COUU, 
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B«fore  th«  revolution,  Argentan  poiaeaaed  a pnory  and 
three  other  convent*. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisscment,  or  sub-prefecture, 
oonUining  24d  eommunes  and  above  1 1 5,000  inhabitant*. 

The  form  of  this  word  and  of  the  next  ( Argenteuil)  may 
be  compared  with  some  Celtic  names  winch  occur  in  the 
nap  of  Gallia : Argontomagus  (Argenton),  between  Poitiers 
and  Bruges.  Argentoratum  (Strasburg), 

ARGENTEIUL.  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  just  where  the  river  sones  as  boundary  between  the 
department  above-inentioned  and  (bat  of  Seine : 48'’  56' 
N.  lat.,  ^ 14'  E.  long. 

It  stands  in  the  n^dle  of  a district  abounding  in  vino- 
yard*  and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  forms  tho  chief 
trade  of  the  town.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
quarrie*  of  gypsum,  which  fUmish  an  abundant  supply. 
&>me  ruins  still  indicate  the  site  of  a monastery,  founded 
in  the  seventh  centuiw,  which  has  ac<{uirod  celobri^  as  the 
retreat  of  Heluise.  [See  Abxlarx>.]  The  lordship  of  the 
town  was  in  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  monaatery  which  onco  sheltered  Heloisc. 
Two  other  religious  houses  existed  before  the  revolution. 
Population  4700.  (Reiebard's  Guide  dee  Voyageure.) 

ARGE'NTBUS  CODEX,  or  Silver  Book,  the  name 
given  to  a very  euriouB  manuscript,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  the  M<frso*Gothio  language,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Ups^a,  in  Sweden.  It  is  believed  to  be  a relic  of  tlie  Gothic 
Bible,  all  or  the  greater  part  which  was  translated  by  Ul- 

?hilas,  bishop  of  those  Goths  who  were  settled  in  Mcesia  and 
'brace,  and  who  lived  under  the  emMror  Valona  about 
A.  D.  360.  This  curious  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  li* 
brary  of  the  abbey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia.  The  leaves 
are  of  vellum,  some  pu^le,  but  the  greater  part  of  a violet 
colour;  all  the  leUertbeingofsilver, except  the  initials,  which 
are  of  gold.  These  letters,  which  are  all  capitals,  appear  not  I 
to  ha\‘e  been  writton  with  the  pen,  but  stamped  or  imprinted  I 
on  the  vellum  with  hot  metul  t)'pes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
book-binders  at  present  letter  the  backs  of  books.  This 
copy  is  judged  to  be  nearly  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Ul- 
philas,  or  at  least  not  later  than  a century  or  two  after. 

Michaelis  and  one  or  two  other  learned  men  bare  op- 
posed the  current  opinion,  that  the  Silver  Book  contains 
part  of  Ulphilos's  Gothic  version,  and  have  offered  aigu- 
Dionls  to  prove,  that  it  is  ratlier  a venerable  fragment  of 
some  verv  antient  Francic  Bible  : but  they  have  been  con- 
futed by  knittcl  and  others.  The  letters  used  in  the  Gothic 
Gospels,  being  twenty-live  in  number,  are  formed,  with  slight 
variations,  from  the  capital*  of  the  Greek  and  lAtin  alpha- 
bets, and  arc  believed  to  liaro  been  really  the  invention  or 
application  of  U^hilas.  Seo  tho  notes  to  Bishop  Percy's 
Tnxfulation  A^Ief*  A'orMem  Anliquilies,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

Tlie  Gothic  Gospels  of  the  Silver  Book  were  first  printed 
in  types  approaching  to  a fac-simile,  by  Junius,  in  1665; 
again  in  common  type  at  Stockholm,  in  1671;  by  Mr.  Lye 
at  Oxford,  in  4to.  1750,  with  a Gothic  Grammar  prefixed ; 
and  lastly,  by  Zahn,  4to,  Weissenfels,  1805. 

Palimpsest  fragments  of  this  Gothic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  not  in  the  silver  character,  have  been  since 
found  in  other  places.  Knittel  printed  a fragment,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbutlel : it  was  reprinted  in  1763,  by 
Professor  Ihrc ; and  again  in  the  Appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary.  In  1810,  some  fUrthcr  fragments  were  pub« 
lished  by  Angelo  Mai.  and  Car.  Oct.  Castillonei,  in  4to.,  at 
Milan,  containing  small  portions  of  Esdras  and  Neheroiab, 
arts  of  tho  25th,  2Gth,  and  27th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  of 
t.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Pbilippians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  of  a homily  and  calendar ; these  were  discovered  in 
separate  leaves  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 

A Diuertaiion  on  the  Argenteue  Codex,  by  Ericus 
Sotberg.  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  1 752,  contains  two  of  its 
pages  in  fac-simile.  Knittel  and  Mai  have  also  engraved 
some  of  the  palimpsest  fragments  which  they  respectively 
published. 

ARGENTIE'RA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
so  called  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  contain  a vein 
of  silver.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  ofMolos  or  Milo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait,  only  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
which,  though  not  free  from  dangers,  may  be  passed  through 
by  ships  of  large  size,  the  connecting  ridge  of  the  two  islands 
having  five  fathoms  water  over  iu  The  extreme  length  of ' 


tho  island  is  five  miles,  and  breadth  three  miles  and  a half; 
it  has  no  port,  and  but  one  small  village,  standing  on  on  emi- 
nence at  tho  S.B.  side  of  tho  island,  in  36°  48' N.  1st.,  and 
24°  35'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  only  a few  miserable  huts  ; 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  dcMSS  not  exceed  800  souls. 
There  are  some  hot  sprion  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo,  and  the  soil  is  also  of  the  same  volcanic  nature,  dry 
and  barren,  but  producing  in  the  valleys,  with  much  care,  a 
little  cotton,  corn,  and  fruit  f chiefly  fi^  and  grapes).  The 
only  trade  is  the  supply  of  a few  kaik-loads  or  wine ; for 
other  articles  the  inhaaitants  visit  Milo.  The  island  gene- 
rally is  high;  the  hills  rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000 
foot.  Tlie  antient  name  was  Kimolos,  which  is  still  always 
used  by  ita  present  Greek  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  an  earth  used 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching  cloths.  (See  Strabo,  p.  484,  and 
Plin.  XXXV.  17.  on  the  Creta  Cimolia,) 

ARGENTIE'RE,  L',  the  capital  of  an  arrondiasement,  in 
the  department  of  Artfocbe,  in  France.  It  is  in  the  south 
of  the  department,  in  a deep  valley,  on  the  banka  of  the 
little  river  I.igne,  one  of  the  streama  which  run  into  the 
Ardi)cbe:  44°  32' N.  lat,  4°  17' E.  long. 

L'Argentidre  derives  ita  name  from  the  mioca  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  (i.  e.  load  combined  with  silver),  which  were 
formerly  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  are  now  ex- 
hausted or  neglected,  as  being  of  little  value.  Its  chief  trade 
is  in  silk,  of  which  there  are  several  manufactories.  Tho 
population  is  nearly  3000. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  pure,  though  it  is  situated  in  so 
deep  a hollow  that  its  eastern  part  does  not  enjoy  the  sun's 
rays  till  tho  afternoon.  The  western  port,  being'  more  ele- 
vated, fares  better  in  this  respect.  A public  library  of  4000 
volumes  was  established  in  the  town  as  far  back  as  1 764. 

Tho  arrondisseracut  of  L'Argentidro  contains  104  com- 
munes and  65.000  inhabitants.  {.Dictionnaire  Giograph.  de 
la  France : Malte  Brun,  Gfographie  de  la  France.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  [See  La  Pi.ata.1 

ARGENTON  SUR  CREUSE,  a small  town  in  the 
department  of  Indre.  in  France.  [See  Index.] 

ARGIL.  [See  Alumina.] 

ARGO,  the  ship,  a soutbom  constellation,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  containing  all  the  more  important  start,  is  not 
visible  in  this  coun^.  It  has  one  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Canopus  (which  see).  The  part  of  it  which  is  visible  iu 
our  latitude  may  be  found  in  and  above  a line  drawn  through 
Orion's  belt,  and  continued  beyond  Sirius.  The  star  Cor 
Hydrm  is  just  above  the  end  of  the  mast,  and  the  direction 
of  the  mast  is  that  of  a line  passing  through  Regulus  and 
Cor  Hydrm.  The  latter  comes  on  the  meridian  at  six  in 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  May.  For  the  mythological 
itor>'  connected  with  Argo,  see  Argonauts. 

The  stars  in  Argo  are  as  follows,  in  which,  as  before,  the 
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simple  number  in  the  column  nrnrke;!  Flnmstec<l.  &e,  i:) 
that  of  FUmstec<l;  ( ) denutus  Piazzi » C.  Lacaille;  anil 
Fu,  Fallows. 
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Ovin?  to  tho  extent  of  thio  constellation,  it  is  usual  to 
subdivide  it  into  four,  between  the  stars  of  which  dotted 
linos  are  drawn  in  the  preceding  table.  They  arc  named  as 
follows : Argo,  Argo  in  Carina  (in  the  keel),  Argo  in  Puppi 
{in  the  stem),  Ai^  in  Velis  (in  the  sails).  i 

The  star*  to  which  a note  of  interrogation  has  been 
plaeetl  are  those  about  which  somo  mistake  has  arisen  in 
the  catalogues.  Thus  tho  star  which,  according  to  Flam* 
st^,  is  13  Argus,  is  really  in  Canis  klinor:  and  3 Argus, 
to  which  Flamste^  has  affixed  tho  letter  r,  Lacoille  has 
affixed  { ; while  r Argus,  according  to  Lacaillo,  is  No.  579 
of  his  own  catalogue.  (See  Memoin  of  the  Aetronomieoi 
Societt/,  Tol.  iv.  p.  291.) 

AR(X)L  is  an  acidulous  concrete  salt  which  is  deposite<l 
by  wine,  and  forms  a crust  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which 
that  liquid  is  kept.  This  crust  becomes  hard,  brilliant,  and 
brittle  ; it  U easily  reduced  to  powder.  Thu  colour  of  argol 
depends  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  separated. 
Tliat  which  is  deposited  by  white  wine  contains  fewer  impu- 
rities than  the  other,  hut  when  refined,  the  prorlucc  of  both 
is  vlentical.  Argol  brought  from  Germany  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  excellence  of  its 
quality  is  owing  to  tho  successive  additions  of  new  wine 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  during  a series  of  years 
to  the  contents  of  the  same  casks  or  vats,  which  are  com- 
monly of  large  dimensions. 

Aj^I  is  largely  used  by  dyers  as  a mordant,  that  ts,  as 
an  intermediate  substauce,  which,  having  a stronger  affinity 
for  both  the  clotlt  and  the  colouring  matter  employed  than 
exists  l>etwecn  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter,  becomes, 
as  it  wem.  a bond  of  union  between  the  two.  It  is  employed 
also  by  dyers  with  another  object,  in  combination  with  alum, 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  would  injure  the  texture  of  cloth, 
if  it  were  not  neutralised  by  tho  potass  which  argol  contains. 
At  the  same  time  the  tarlareous  acid,  which  is  the  other 
component  of  argol,  combines  with  the  alumina  of  alum  and 
forms  tartrate  of  aiuraina,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  cloth 
more  easily  than  alum. 

A further  use  is  ma<lo  of  aigol  in  the  same  art,  by  com- 
bining it  with  nitro-muriato  of  tin  dissolved  In  water.  A 
double  decomposition  is  thus  effected.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid 
combines  with  tho  potass  of  the  argol,  while  the  tartareoas 


' acid  of  this  substance  dissolves  the  oxide  of  (in.  The  mot- 
j dant  thus  produced  is  therefore  a tartrate  of  tin.  Theso 
i few  explanations  will  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the  pur- 
poses to  which  this  sulktance  U applieil  in  the  important 
art  of  dyeing.  The  chemical  properties  and  iurther  uses  of 
argol  will  he  described  under  the  head  of  Tartar. 

About  3000  casks  and  cases  (nearly  1000  tons)  of  argol 
are  annually  imported  into  this  kingdom.  It  comes  to  us 
from  almost  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  is  admitted 
at  the  trifling  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
from  foreign  countries,  and  half  that  rata  from  British  pos- 
sessions. The  best,  affer  that  from  Germany,  comes  from 
Bologna  and  tho  (Jape  ofCxtod  Hope;  that  shipped  from 
Florum-e  and  Leghorn  ranks  next  Its  present  price  varies, 
aeconling  to  quality,  from  42*.  to  58*.  per  hundred  weight, 
including  the  duly. 

A'KGOLIS,  one  of  the  antient  divisions  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  IMoponnesus : it  is  of  a peninsular  shape, 
being  bound^  on  the  south  and  north-east  respectively 
by  tho  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs.  On  the  west,  it  was  se- 
parated from  Arcadia  by  a range  of  mountains,  which,  shoot- 
ing off  from  Cyllcne,  now  Zyrio,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
peninsula,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Achaea,  run  south- 
wanls,  and  were  known  by  the  appellations  of  ArtemUium 
and  Farthonium.  Pausanias  (viii.  6)  mentions  several 
passes  from  the  plain  of  Argolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which 
were  respectively  over  the  ranges  of  Partbenium  and  Arte- 
misium.  Tl>c  territory  of  (jorinth  bounded  it  on  the  north. 
Argolis  lies  between  3 ^ 12'  and  37*^46'  N.  lat,  and  extended 
from  22®  32'  to  23®  33'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  lengtli,  measured 
in  a straight  line  along  its  western  frontier  from  Laconia  to 
C^orinthia,  was  nearly  thirty-eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  twenty-five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Clinton  calculates  {Fasti  Hell.  i.  385)  its  area  in  English 
square  miles  at  1059. 

Argolis  is  traversed  by  a ridge  of  mountains  which  run 
nearly  in  a continued  line  through  tho  peninsula,  from 
Cyllene  on  its  western  frontier  oastwanl  to  Capo  Scyllamm, 
now  Skyllo ; these  mountains  are  intersected  by  deep  v.al- 
leys,  through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally  dry  during  sum- 
mer. Arachmeum  is  tlio  antient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  tho  road  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daunis.  The  valleys  arc  most  mfmerous  and  of  greatest 
breath  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  Mycenro 
were  situated  is  the  largest;  and  tluxiugb  it  flowed  the 
ancient  Inachus,  now  Bkiiitza.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  with  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is  gcnerully  low. 
Tho  only  gooil  harlxiur  is  Nauplia,  now  Napoli  di  Romania, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli;  which,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  a southerly  wind. 

Argos,  with  a territory  around  it  of  about  524  English 
square  roilos,  was  situated  in  the  south- west  part  of  tho 
province  near  Mycens.  On  the  eastern  coast  were  tho 
three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro; 
Tnnzcn,  now  Daraala,  and  Hermione.  In  the  mountains 
to  the  west  was  situated  Phlius.  The  only  other  city  of 
any  importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological 
birth-place  of  Hercules,  and  known  for  its  Cyclopian  walls. 
[See  Tiryns.]  Tho  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a 
subject  of  contention  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  on  the  borders.  (Thuej’d.  ii. 
26.  iv.  56,  &c.)  It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argoii  by  the 
Romans.  [See  Argrii  and  Arous:  and  (Sell's  Argnlia.'] 

ARGONAUTA.  [See  Nadtiuis.] 

ARGONAUTS,  a term  signifying  the  crew  of  tho 
Argo,  or  members  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  mythological  talcs  in 
which,  as  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  war  of 
tho  Seven  against  Thebes,  there  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  a 
substratum  of  truth  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a mass  of 
fiction.  Anterior  to  these  events  (it  is  placed  by  Newton 
B.C.  937,  by  Blair  B.C.  1263),  the  Argonautic  expedition  has 
a larger  share  of  what  is  purelv  fiabuloua ; the  license  of  the 
poet  being  of  course  curtailed  in  proportioo  as  the  evoDts 
which  he  relirted  came  nearer  to  his  own  times.  No  sto^ 
has  been  more  frequently  treated  by  Oreciaa  writers.  We 
shall  give  a brief  outline,  and  then  oflEer  a few  remartts 
upon  it. 

J ason,  the  son  of  ifison,  king  of  loloos  in  Thessaly,  haring 
been  defrauded  of  his  father’s  kingdom  by  his  fatlior  s brother 
Pclia.s,  in  hope  of  recovering  hU  paternal  inheritance,  un- 
dertook to  bring  from  Cole^  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram 
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which  earned  Phrixua  thither.  Arfruf,  the  »on  of  Pbnxus, 
by  the  help  of  Atl^ne  (Minerv  a),  built  (he  i»hip  Ai^o,  of  fifty 
oara,  at  Pai^B,  and  it  waa  manded  by  llic  rooet  celebrated 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  number  fiity.  The  lists  differ,  for 
every  state  in  later  times  «islied  to  include  its  ovrn  national 
hero  among  them ; but  W general  consent  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  warriors,  as  Heracles  (Hercules),  the  iCacidcDi 
the  Dioscuri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  &e.,  were  on  board  the 
teasel,  which  was  steered  by  Tiphys,  son  of  Agnius. 
Embarking  from  luleos  (or,  sorpe  say,  Aphete,  departure), 
they  steer^  first  to  Lemnos  ; thence  to  Mysia,  where  Her* 
cules  remained  behind,  seeking  his  favourite  Hylas,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Naiades,  and  drowned.  (See 
Theocr.  Idyll.  13.)  They  touched  next  at  Bebrveia,  whero 
Aroyeus,  king  of  the  country,  was  slain  by  rolydeukes 
(Pollux),  in  boxing  with  the  ce»tue,  or  weighted  glove. 
(Theocr.  Idyll.  2*2.)  Apollonius  next  conducts  them  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  where  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  winged  sons 
of  Boreas,  delivered  the  seer  Phincus  from  certain  winged 
monsters  called  Harpies,  and  in  return  he  gave  the  Ajgo> 
nauls  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  their  voy  age.  (Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  V.  178-423.)  Tlte  entranco  to  the  Euxine  sea  was 
fabled  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rocks,  called  Symplegades, 
ola*hert,{jr Pianktai  (Od.xii.6l), or Cytwican, which  floated 
on  the  water,  and  when  any  thing  attempted  to  pass  through, 
came  together  with  such  velocity  that  not  even  the  birds 
ooukl  escape,  Phineas  advised  them  to  let  fly  a pigeon, 
and  to  venture  the  passage  if  the  bird  got  through  s^c.  It 
assed,  with  only  the  loss  of  its  tail : and  the  Argo,  favoured 
y Juno,  and  impelled  bv  tlie  utmost  efforts  of  its  heroic 
crew,  passed  also,  though  so  narrowly  that  the  meeting 
rocks  carried  away  part  of  her  stem-works.  Thenceforward 
they  remained  fixed.  The  expedition  reached  the  river  Phasis 
without  any  more  adventures  worthy  of  notice.  /Eeles,  king 
of  Colchis,  hearing  from  the  strangers  the  cause  of  their 
arrival,  promised  to  give  Jason  the  golden  fleece,  which  was 
suspended  on  a tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  on  roiulilion 
of  his  yoking  two  bulls  with  braxen  feet,  which  linratlvcd 
flames,  ploughing  a piece  of  laud  with  them,  and  sowing 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus,  which 
had  the  peculiar  property  of  producing  a crop  of  armed  men. 
These  dithcult  tasks  he  (>eribrmud  by  the  lielp  of  tho  cele- 
braied  sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  .^etes,  who  fell  in  love 
witli  him,  placed  the  fleece,  wlucb  vEetes  ultimately  refused 
to  surrender,  in  his  possession,  and  became  his  partner  in 
flight.  i 

How  the  Argo  got  back  to  Greece,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
but  somehow  or  other  she  found  her  way  from  Colchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  Argonauts  touched  at  ^Eea, 
the  island  of  Circe  (see  Od.  xiL  69),  which  by  Homer  is 
laced  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
y some  later  writers  has  been  said  to  be  the  promonUwy  of 
Circeum,  on  the  Latian  coast.  Hence  tltey  passed  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  world  descril>ed  by  Homer:  the 
Sirens ; Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; Thrinakia  (Sicilia),  the  isle 
of  the  sun;  and  Phmacia,  or  Corcyra.  Near  Aiisphe,  one 
of  ibe  Spora<les,  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  but  were 
saved  by  Phmbus.  They  touched  at  Crete,  proceeded  to 
iEgina.  thence  to  lolcos.  where  Jason  delivered  up  the  fleece 
to  Pelias:  after  which  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Argo  to  Poseidon,  or  Neptune. 

Fora  full  accemnt  of  tlie  adventures  of  the  Argonauts, 
see.  besides  the  passages  rcfcrretl  to,  Pindar.  PytA.  I ; 
Apollonius  Rhodius;  the  Orphic  Argunautica;  Diodorus, 
book  iv.  c.  40 ; see  ^so  Hesiod.  Theog.  992 ; Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poem  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  entitled  Argotiau- 
tica. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  get  the  Argo  home  from  Colchis  to  Greece,  by 
way  of  the  Meditovanean.  Besides  numerous  large  streams, 
two  very  great  rivers,  the  Ister  and  Tanais  (D^ube  and 
Don),  flowed  into  the  Euxine  sea,  from  the  west  and  north- 
east respoctivwly,  in  addition  to  the  Phasis  (Faz).  which 
entered  it  on  the  east  siile,  within  the  limits  of  Colchis.  Of 
none  of  tlieae  did  tho  eai4y  Greeks  know  either  tlic  rise 
or  course ; and  this  was  convenient,  for  they  could  do  as 
they  likod  with  them.  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  44  and  448) 
comlucts  the  Argonauts  into  the  ‘ Red  Sea  ‘ (probably  the 
Indian  Ooaan),  and  by  the  ocean  to  the  const  of  Libya, 
where  they  carried  their  ship  over  land  for  twelve  days, 
and  launching  her  into  Lake  Tritonis,  entered  the  Medi- 
tenranean.  Aocording  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  Ue-  | 


rodotus  (iv.  1 79),  Jason  was  driven  off  the  south  cout  of 
the  Peloponnesus  into  the  shallows  of  the  Lake  Tritonis, 
while  he  was  on  his  voyage  (ap|)arently  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  expedition)  to  carry  a hecatomb 
and  a brazen  tripod  to  tho  god  of  Delphi.  Ho  only  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  surrenaering  the  tripod  to  Triton,  the 
god  of  the  lake,  who  on  no  other  terms  would  consent  to 
pilot  him  out.  Hecatsous  of  Miletus  improved  the  story, 
by  making  them  sail  from  the  ocean  down  the  Nile,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pisander  and  Timagetos,  followed 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  carried  them  up  the  later,  and 
down  one  of  its  branches,  by  which  they  perhaps  meant 
the  Rhone,  into  the  Keltic  or  Tyrrhene  sea.  Timmus 
and  others  took  them  up  the  Tanais  to  its  source,  from 
which  they  dragged  the  Argo  to  an  unnamed  stream,  which 
carried  them  to  the  ocean,  and  they  sailed  home  by  Gades 
(Cadiz),  that  is,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tho  poet  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  took  them  up  the  Phasis, 
down  another  branch  of  it  to  the  Palus  Micotis,  at  the  head 
of  which  tbev  entered  a river,  probably  tho  Tanais,  ami 
crossed  the  ithipman  mountains  to  the  Cronian  or  Baltic 
sea.  They  pass^  by  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
isle  lemis  (Ireland  ?),  and  home  by  the  strait  of  Tartessus 
(Gibraltar)  into  Uie  Mediterranean. 

The  gross  geonaphical  ignorance  involved  in  each  of 
these  routes  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Why  later  writers 
should  have  laboured  to  solve  such  an  impossible  problem 
it  is  hard  to  say.  except  that  Homer  brings  tho  Argonauts 
into  the  Mediterranean  (Od.  xii.  79),  and  they  may  have 
thought  themselves  bound  to  follow  Mm.  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, takes  them  quickly  home  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Tho  name  of  Minyans,  which  was  given  to  tho  Argo- 
nauU,  according  to  the  mythologists,  because  most  of  them 
were  descended  from  Minyas,  son  of  Poseidon  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  has  led  Mr.  Kcightlcy  (Mythology)  to  suggest 
that  the  expedition  may  have  bocn  in  fact  undertaken  bv 
the  Minyans,  an  early  race  in  Greece,  probably  a branch 
I of  the  .^olian  tribe,  who  inhabited  Uie  southern  part  ol 
Thessaly,  and  whose  port  was  lolcos,  and  their  dixkyard 
Pagasa>,  and  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a wealthy 
and  commen-ial  race.  (Muller's  Orchomenoe;  and  Buttmann's 
Myikoiogut.  ap.  Keightley.) 

Mr.  Keightley  further  suggesta,  that  tlie  voyage  may  in 
fact  havo  l^n  to  tho  west,  for  the  wool  and  gold  of  Spain, 
and  that  this  explains  tho  universal  agreotnent  of  all  writers 
in  bringing  the  Argonauts  home  by  tho  Mediterranean; 
while  at  the  some  time  the  commodities  for  which  tho 
voyogc  was  undertaken  might  readilv  be  mythologized  into 
the  legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  We  prefer,  however,  the 
simpler  belief  of  Mitford  and  others,  that  the  expedition  was 
of  a piratical  nature,  on  a large  scale ; in  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  honour  of  the  age,  a number  of  young  men 
of  Uie  highest  rank  and  spirit  engaged  under  one  cele- 
brated leader.  The  notion  of  the  expedition  lieing  a western 
one  seems  to  be  untenable : the  bold  attempt  of  exploring 
the  Black  Sea,  with  tho  mingled  objects  of  plunder,  curiosity, 
and  trafiic,  appears  to  be  a more  natural  storv.  (See  Herod, 
i.  2.)  As  to  the  Argonauts  being  found  in  tiie  western  part 
of  tbe  Mediterranean  on  their  return,  this  notion  arose,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  from  tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  later 
Greeks  as  to  tbe  true  course  and  character  of  the  great 
streams  which  enter  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the  north. 
When  the  geograpben  of  Strabo’s  time  (Strabo,  Casaub. 
p.  121.)  could  lielievc.  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  lake  was  an  inlet 
or  bay  of  iho  ocean  running  southward  into  the  land,  wc 
may  cai>ily  conceive  how  the  ignorance  of  a previous  nge 
connected  the  Euxine  with  the  watorh  of  the  oc<-un.  When 
the  Euxine  was  explored,  so  as  to  k-ave  no  doubt  of  its 
true  character,  ignorance  and  credulity  merely  transferred 
the  same  hypothesis  to  the  Caspian.  The  wanderings  of 
lo,  as  given  in  the  Promrihem  of  iEschylus,  are  a good 
sample  of  poetical  geography,  which  may  ^ compared  with 
that  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 

Bryant,  in  his  learned  work  on  antieni  mythology,  ron- 
siden  this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  one  of  those  cor- 
rupt traditions  in  which  tlie  recullertion  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  preser>’a(ion  of  mankind  in  the  ark,  was  long  main- 
tained. Jason,  therefore,  he  belieies  to  be  the  arkite  deity. 

I and  the  name  of  Argo  to  be  connected  W'ith  and  deriwd 
I from  the  ark  itself.  The  readi-r  will  find  this  question  dia- 
\ cussed  wifri  great  research  and  ingenuity  in  his  Ancient 
1 Mythology ; but  the  author's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  one 
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favourite  theory  are  so  strong,  that  his  ailments  require 
to  be  examined  with  more  than  usual  care. 

ARGONNE,  a woody  district  in  Franco,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  antient  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and 
extending  into  each  of  them.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
departments  of  Meuse,  Marne,  and  Ardennes.  It  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  with  a very  une<{ual  breadth.  It 
may  be  described  as  a vast  forest,  in  the  inler>*als  and  void 
spaces  of  which,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The 
inliabitants  of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbour* 
hood ; but  the  badness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  deer, 
and  animals  of  that  kind  (betea  fauveit),  render  tillage  an 
unproQtahlo  pursuit,  and  lead  the  inhabitant^  to  attend  ra- 
ther to  rearing  stock,  Tlie  cattle  and  the  wood,  which  is  so 
abundant,  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  St.  Munehould 
was  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  among  the  other  towns 
which  are  situated  in  it,  oro  Clermont,  Varennos,  Beaumont, 
and  Grandpre.  Some  of  these  take  from  the  district  a dis- 
tinctive addition  to  their  name,  as  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Beaumont-en-Argonno,  &c. ; iust  as  in  England  we  have 
Henley-in- Arden,  &c.  [SeeARD*N.] 

Argonne  was  the  great  scene  of  operations  in  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  invasion  in  1792,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
republican  France  enabled  her  new  levies  to  triumph  over 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  expel 
them  from  her  territory.  {Encyc.  Mithod.  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Frtmcf.^ 

ARGOS,  called  also  Argi  by  Latin  anriters,  tlio  most 
antient  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  tho  chief  city  of  Argulis, 
is  sitaated  on  a level  plain  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called 
Larissa,  on  which  was  its  citadel  ond  a tcra])lo  of  Jupiter, 
and  oiv  the  banks  of  tlie  rivulet  Inachus,  now  Banitza.  We 
admit  the  fact  of  its  high  antiquity,  but  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  its  foundation  *to«>k  place  b.c.  1857,  as 
Eusebius  affirms,  or  h.c.  198t>,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Larcher.  Its  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  Pclasgi.  In 
the  re  mains  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  Larissa,  we  see 
traces  of  walls  approaching  to  tho  massive  Tirvntbian  style 
(see  TtRYrss),  anu  others  of  tho  later  polygonal  kind,  which 
is  characterised  by  tho  absence  of  regular  horizontal  courses, 
and  bj  the  accurate  fitting  together  of  the  stones.  In  the 
mythic  age  it  was  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  inaebus  was 
the  first:  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  tho  river- 
god,  and  his  son  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Paus.  ii.  1 6.) 
Danaiis,  from  Egypt,  afterwards  founded  a new  dynasty  by 
wresting  the  sovereign  power  from  Oclanor,  a desrandant  of 
Phoroneus.  Herodotus,  in  his  story  of  lo.  whom  he  calls 
tlie  daughter  of  Inachus  ri.  1.),  a story  in  itself  of  no  his- 
torical value,  states  the  general  belief  as  to  the  iroportanoo 
of  Ai^^  at  this  remote  period,  and  irdicates  that  it  was 
known  to  the  enterprising  mecehams  of  Phoenicia.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  the  city  Argos  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Diomedea,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  ei\joyed  a kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the 
whole  peninsula. 


(Silm  Cois  of  Argos,  firlt  Mut.] 

Under  Pbeidon,  in  the  8lh  Olympiad,  thepowerof  Aigoe 
appears,  for  a time  at  least,  to  have  acquired  a considerable 
extension.  (See  Phbidon.] 

In  the  more  certain  historical  age,  Argos  appears  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  liecomes  first  known  to 
us  when  ensraged  in  war  with  tho  Spartons  respecting  tho 
territory  of  Thyrea.  This  war  was  contemporaneous  with  tho 
capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrus.  tlTorod  j,82.)  Bcfire  this  epoch, 
the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  to  Cape  Malea,  and 
included  Cythcra  and  other  islands.  At  a later  period,  n.c. 
493,  there  was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta, 
in  which  Argos  was  unsurccMiful,  and  so  many  of  the 
citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  .slavp|^  or  more  probably  tho 
PoricDci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government, 
and  are  said  to  hove  retainwl  it  till  tho  sons  of  their 
masters  had  grown  up,  when  th«n'  were  again  expelled 
from  the  city.  (Herodot,  vi.  83.)  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  Argeians  to«jk  no  part  in  tlie  Persian  war 
B.c.  480,  though  manv  much  less  creditable  reasons  for 


their  conduct  were  afloat  in  Greece  at  the  time.  It  was,  in 
fact,  believed  that  they  had  been  bribed  by  Xerxes;  but 
Herodotus  is  evidently  unwilling  to  credit  the  story.  (viL 
148—152.)  A few  years  aficrwaids,  b.c.  468.  we  fin'd  them 
at  war  with  tho  inhabitants  of  Mycens,  who  hod  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been  sup- 
ported for  many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans. 
Mycen®  fell,  and  it  never  a^n  rose  from  its  ruins.  (Died. 
Sic.  xi.  65.)  [See  Myckh.b.J 

Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  tiroes 
opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  active  part 
with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argeians 
at  Mantinca,  B.c.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy,  of  which 
she  Was  the  head,  and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an 
aristocratical  constitution.  (Thucyd.  v.  65-81.)  She  subse- 
quently shook  off  the  yoke,  and  wc  find  her  assisting  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  362 ; but  her  history 
becomes  gradually  less  important ; nor  is  there  any  fact 
worthy  of  being  nolirc<l,  till  tho  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
by  Pyrrhus,  b.c.  272,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achman 
league,  and  continued  to  form  a part  of  this  confederacy  till 
its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Strabo,  viii.  377.) 
The  great  deity  of  Argos  was  Hera  (Juno>,  and  it  st'eras 
probable  that  a great  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  had  boon 
prc.M'rved,  w hich  may  have  seired  as  the  basis  of  the  work 
RwrilMnl  to  Hellaiiicus  on  the  succession  of  the  priestesses. 
(Sec  Herod,  i.  .31.  Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  antient  name,  and  at  tho 
beginning  of  this  century'  contained  1200  families.  Part 
of  the  plain  around  is  cultivated,  and  where  the  moisture 
is  sufficient,  cotton  and  vines  arc  grown:  in  the  marshy 
parU  towards  the  sea,  some  rice.  The  plain  of  Argos  does 
not  abound  in  water,  for  which  Pausanias  assigns  a mytho- 
logical reason  (ii.  15:  but  compare  Stralw,  p.  .371.)  A 
ruined  castle,  of  lower  Greek  construction,  which  now  oocu- 
' pies  the  summit  of  Larissa,  still  presen*es  some  remains  of 
the  famed  Acropolis  of  Argos.  For  a detailed  account  of  its 
antient  remains,  see  Leake’s  TrofeU  in  the  bfivrea,  London, 
1830;  and  for  its  antient  history,  Mannert's  Ge(^rcmhie 
dea  Gritrhenlandea,  Lcips.  1822.  Pausan.  ii.  19,  &C. ; Stra- 
bo, p.  368,  &c. : Miillcr's  Dorians. 

ARGOS,  in  Amphilochia,  a town  near  the  S.  B.  angle  of 
the  gulf  of  Arta.  Its  ruins  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Karavasara.  (See  Xomf. 
Oef}g.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  and  tho  article  Arta.)  This 
Argus  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Amphilochus 
of  (ho  Peloponnesian  Argos,  after  his  return  from  the  war 
of  Troy.  (Thucyd.  it  68.) 

ARGOSIE,  a ship  of  great  burthen,  whether  for  mer- 
chandise or  war.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Merchani  of  Venice 
(Act  u Scene  I)  says — 

Yoot  mind  b iomIdx  ob  Uw  omsd. 

Then  where  yoor  Arfotu§  with  porily  mU. 

Like  eifnlon  end  rick  bwrxhere  ea  the  flood. 

Or  u it  wrr*  thr  peirrente  of  the  wo. 

Do  orer-pwr  the  petty  tnfflekert.’ 

It  it  mentioned  in  the  same  sense  by  Chapman,  Drayton, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  writers.  In  Rycaut's 
Maxijne  of  Turkish  Polity,  chap.  xiv.  it  ts  said,  * Those  t'asl 
carracks  called  Argosies,  which  are  so  famed  for  the  vast- 
noss  of  their  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  so  deno- 
minated from  Ragosiea,*  i.  e.,  ships  of  Ragusa,  a city  and 
territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Venire,  then  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
We  have  no  proof,  however,  that  tho  Ragusan  vcasels  were 
particularly  large ; and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Argoctie 
derived  its  name  from  the  classical  ship  Argo.  Indeed 
Shakspeare  himself  has  hinted  as  much  in  the  play  just 
quoted,  when  he  makes  Gratiano,  in  allusion  to  Antonio’s 
argosie,  say  (Act  iii.  Scene  2) — 

* We  an  the  JaaoiMj  wr  kan  voa  the 

Sandys.  in  his  Travels,  p.  2,  applies  the  term  argosie  to 
a ship  of  force.  Describing  tho  buldncss  of  pirates  in  the 
Adriatic,  he  observes,  that  from  the  timorousness  of  others 
they  * gather  such  courage  that  a little  frigot  will  often  not 
fear  to  venture  on  an  argosie.' 

ARGO'STOLI.  f^See  Ckphalonia.] 

ARGUIN,  or  ARGUIM,  one  of  a cluster  of  small  islands 
in  a bay  of  the  same  name,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  S.£.  of 
Cape  Blanco,  on  tho  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
about  two  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were 
it  not  for  tlic  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  has  been  subject, 
and  the  loss  of  life  incurred  tliere.  It  was  discovered  tn 
1444  by  Nunez  Tristao,  and  in  1461  a fort  was  erected  for 
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the  protection  of  comraeree,  then  consisting  of  gold  and 
negroes,  which  were  received  in  exchange  for  cloths,  knives, 
gloss-bea<l««  bells,  &c.  The  Portuguese  remained  in  quiet 
possession  till  1G3»,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
l)utch,  who  established  a traflic  with  the  Moors  in  gum 
Arabic,  and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  intrrMluce 
that  article  into  Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock- 
fish, which  tliey  cured  with  salt,  obtained  from  the  opposite 
shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In  1665,  the  fort  was 
destroyed  by  an  English  squadron;  but  the  Dutch,  recap* 
turing  tho  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
verv  much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chiefs, 
and  by  giving  a high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured 
the  trade  of  the  French  Sune^l  Coropanv.  In  consc<|uence 
an  expedition  was  scut,  which  drove  tfie  Dutch  out.  and 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Nime* 
giicn.  It  appears  that  in  1690  tho  French  exported  hence 
a thousand  tons  of  gum  Arabic,  with  many  chests  of 
astrich  and  herons'  feathers,  and  a quantity  of  ambergris. 
The  Dutch,  however,  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of 
the  French  company;  but  in  1725  they  were  finally  driven 
away,  and  the  gum  trade  gradually  merging  into  the  esta* 
blishments  on  the  Senegal,  Arguin  has  l^n  abandoned, 
and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  the 
forts  have  been  demolished. 

Tlio  opposite  coast  of  the  main  land  is  only  a barren  tract 
of  sand ; but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile, 
yielding  corn  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the 
gold-mines,  called  Darha,  is  fifty  leagues  in  tho  interior, 
llie  anchorago  was  good,  and  the  bay  afforded  plenty  of 
turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  sussed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the 
Cemc  of  Hanoo ; and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns 
found  there  are  of  Carthaginian  construction.  The  largest 
of  these  cisterns  (evidently  an  artificial  work)  is  96  feel 
long,  60  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth : it  is  situated 
about  400  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  fort  There  is  plenty 
of  fresh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  called  the  Arguin 
Bauk,  stretches  thirty  leagues  along  tho  land  in  a S.S.E. 
direction,  from  off  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik  ; it  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells : a strong  current  sets 
along  its  edge  to  tho  southwanl.  This  was  tho  scene  of 
the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  French  frigate  La  Miduse. 
Arguin  is  in  20®  24'  N.  lat.,  16®  14'  W.  long. 

ARGUMENT,  in  astronomical  tables,  is  the  angle  on 
which  tho  tabulated  quantity  depends,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  technical  language,  the  table  must  be  entered. 
If,  for  example,  a table  of  the  sun’s  declination  were  formed, 
oorresponding  to  every  degree,  &c.  of  longitude,  so  that  the 
longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  be  found 
oppiMite  to  it  in  the  table,  then  the  luugiludo  would  be  made 
the  tirgument  of  the  declination. 

ARCYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  an  extensive  district  on  tho  main  land,  und 
several  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is 
said  to  bo  derived  from  F.arra  Ghaidhcal,  the  West  Gael's 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Invcnioss-shirc ; on 
the  E.  by  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  shirc.s;  from 
the  last  two  it  is  sepi^tc<i  by  Loch*  Long  and  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ; but  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  form  the  shire  of  Bute, 
lie  close  to  it  to  the  S.B.  The  lino  of  the  coast  is  ver)'  irre- 
gular. Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  {lencirate  far  inland. 
The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  N.,  are  Loch 
Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel  (communicating  with  L/)ch  Moidart 
by  a narrow  passage),  which  separate  Argylcshiro  from 
invemesa-shire : L^h  Sunart,  which  runs  into  tho  land 
in  an  eastern  direction;  Linnhc  Loch,  which  runs  nearly 
N.E.,  and  the  extremities  of  which  ore  Ixwh  Eil  (which  runs 
first  N.E.,  and  then  W.  by  N.  till  it  approaches  Loch  Sheil), 
and  Lf>ch  Levin;  Loch  Oreran  and  l^h  Etive  are  inlets  of 
Linnhe  I-och,  on  tho  right  as  you  enter.  From  Linnbe 
Loi'h,  tho  coast  runs  in  a direction  about  S.  by  W.  for  a 
distance  of  between  80  and  90  miles  (broken  successively 
bv  the  Lochs  Feochan,  Melfort,  Craignish,  Crinan.  Swin, 
KillUport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Moyle  or  Mull  of 
Cantire.  Prom  ihU  headland,  the  coast,  alter  running  east- 
wanl  a short  distance,  returns  N.  by  E.  for  about  35  miles 
to  Skipnish^  Point,  forming  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cantire.  hrutn  Skipni'th,  Loch  Fine  runs  inland  first  N. 
by  W.,  then  N.E.,  and  has  a subortlinate  inlet ; Loch  Gilp, 

• Loch  U s UXe.  sad  iU«a  kb  in)«t  of  Ibo  m. 


I.ochs  Uidon  and  Straven  also  run  N.  by  W.,  or  N.;  and 
111*)  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  its  terminating  lochs.  Long  and 
Goyie,  completes  the  circuit  of  the  Argyleshiro  coast,  the 
extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  tho  dimensions  of 
Argyleshire:  we  give  the  following  from  measurement  on 
the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  diffusing 
Useful  Know  ledge. 

l.A.'ngth  from  the  norlbom  extremity  of  the  county  in  the 
territory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  115  miles. 

Lcn^h  from  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  101  miles. 

[Statement  in  Dr.  Smith's  Survey  of  tho  Agriculture,  &c., 
of  the  County  (1798),  115  miles.] 

Brcnilih  from  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  border 
of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urchay,  66  miles. 
[The  breadth  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  at  68  miles.] 

^ere  is  equal  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  superficial 
contents ; Dr.  Smith's  calculation  is  as  follows ; — 


Mainland,  exclusive  of  Cantire 

milcfl, 

. 2475 

Peninsula  of  Cantire  • 

260 

Islands  .... 

. 1063 

3798 

But  tho  Doctor  gives  this  statement  as  conjiTiuml,  in 
the  absence  of  go^  authority ; and  as  he  appears  to  have 
over-estimated  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  statement  in  the  Gen.  ffeporf  <>/ 
Scotland,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Appendix.  voL  i.  pp.  49,  58  (1814):— 

S(|.  milrt.  Rnt-  ■wtro. 

Land  on  the  main  . 2200  or  1,408, oou 

Lakes  ...  60  

Islands  • . . 929  or  594.560 


3189  or  2,002,560,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  tho  whole  surface  of  Scotland  and  iU 
islands. 

Of  the  land,  the  quantity  in  cultivation  is  * — 

Ed«.  Bcr»i. 

On  the  main  land  ...  163,970 

Islands 107,020 


270,990,  about 

1.1.5  parts  in  lOO,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
of  the  surface  of  the  county ; and  between  ouo-eighteenth 
and  one-ninetaenlb  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Scotland. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  os  follows.  The 
length  and  breadth  are  given  from  measurement  on  the 
Society’s  map ; the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  U from 
the  General  Report  qf  Scotland ; the  population  from  the 
census  of  1 83 1 : — 

CanoB : greatest  length,  4^  miles,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. ; 
greatest  br^lh.  I mile ; proportion  of  land  cultivated  in 
Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy  Island,  45  parts  in  100; 
population,  264. 

Hum ; greatest  length,  8 miles,  N.  to  S. ; greatest  breadth, 
7l  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  6 \*arts  in  100; 
population,  1.14. 

Rum  is  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of  all  the 
Hebrides. 

Muck,  Muick,  or  Monk  : greatest  length,  2 miles,  E.  to 
W. : greatest  breadth,  li  mile;  population,  155. 

Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and  excellent  corn  laud. 
Tho  above  i^ands,  with  the  ialc  of  £ig  or  Egg,  lying  between 
Rum  and  Muck,  but  included  in  Invcmess-shire,  make  up 
the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  the  most  laborious  minis 
terial  charges  in  Scotland.  Tho  population  here  has  beet 
rapidly  decreasing,  as  appears  by  the  statement  below  : 


Canna 

l'<ipu)atura  ia 
ncii. 

. 4.16  264 

Dunti.nlloa. 

1 72 

Hum 

. 394 

134 

260 

Muck  , 

. . S21 

155 

166 

1151 

553 

598 

Coll,  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.B.  to  S.W. ; greatest 
breadth,  3^  miles ; proportion  of  land  cultivated,  about  one- 
third;  population,  1316. 

Tirree,  or  Tir-y,  or  Tyree:  greatest  length,  13  miles, 
N.E.  to  S.W. ; greatest  breadth,  Cj  or  7 miles;  proportion 
ofland  cultivated.  30  parts  in  100  ; population,  4451.  The 
dimensions  of  this  island,  which  is  not  inrluderl  in  the  So 
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otety’s  Map,  are  given  from  lADglands  and  Son's  Map  of 
An^Io&blrc,  1801. 

Mull : greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.E., 
to  the  point  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ; greatest 
breadth.  28  miles ; proportion  of  land  cultivated,  8 parts  in 
1 00.  liie  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  MuU  : — 
Gometray : greatest  length.  2 miles.  E.  to  W. ; greatest 
broadtli,  li  mile.  Ulva:  greatest  length,  0 miles,  E.  to  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1^  mile.  Staffa ; dimensions  under  a mile. 
l'Colm*kil1,  or  Iona,  antiently  called  Sodor:  greatest  length. 
3^  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; greatest  breadth,  1 mile ; all  arable 
or  good  pasturage : and  several  smaller  Islands.  Population 
of  Mull  and  its  dependencies  10,538. 

Lismore : greatest  length,  loi  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  mile;  one-half  cultivated,  very  fertile ; 


^^lation,  1790. 

The  Islands  of  Lorn:  35  parts  in  100  cultivated;  the 
population  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  included  in  that  of  tlie 
parishes  on  the  main  land  to  which  they  belong. 

Kcrrera,  or  Kervera : greatest  length,  4|  miles,  N.  by  E. 
to  S.  by  W. ; greatest  breadth,  2 miles. 

Soil : greatest  length,  4 miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  2 miles. 

Easdale,  or  Eysdill : dimensions  under  a mile : fitroous 
for  its  slate  quarries. 

Lumg:  greatest  length, 7miles,N.toS.;  greatest  breadth, 
1^  mile. 

Shuna : greatest  length,  2k  miles,  N.  to  S. ; greatest 
breadth,  1 mile  *. 

Lunga : dimensions  about  or  under  a mile. 

Srarba:  greatest  length,  3 miles,  N.E.  to  S.W,;  greatest 
breadth,  2^  miles. 

Jura:  greatest  length,  25  miles.  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ; 
greatest  Wadth,  8 miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated, 
7 parts  in  100;  population,  1312. 

Colonsa  and  Oronsa:  greatest  length.  10  miles,  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W. ; greatest  breadth.  3 miles;  proportion  of  land 
cultivated,  two-flfrhs;  population,  893. 

These  are  counted  as  one  island,  and  their  united  diraen* 
sions  given,  as  the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  low 
water. 

Isla  or  Hay : greatest  len|Hh,  26  miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by 
W. : greatest  breadth,  21  miles ; one-fourth  cultivated  or  in 
woods  or  pastures;  population,  14,992. 

Gigha-  greatest  length.  5 miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; greatest 
breadth.  2 miles ; proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  30  parts 
in  100;  population,  534 

Sanda  (a  small  island  near  the  southern  point,  or  MuU 
of  Cantire)  : greatest  length,  nearly  2 miles  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  a mile. 

Several  of  these  islands  deserve  further  notice  for  their 
magnitude,  productions,  or  other  circumstances.  [Sec  Iona, 
JuKA,  M«ll,  and  Staffa.] 

The  population  of  the  islands,  as  given  above,  amounts 
to  35,065  : that  of  the  whole  shire,  at  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  101,400,  leaving  66,335  for  the  mam  land. 

Argy  le  is  mountainous ; and  presents  an  appearance 
more  uleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  than  to  the 
agriculturiiit.  Tlie  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of 
cultivation  are  shown  by  the  scanty  population,  which 
amounts  only  to  about  32  for  every  square  mile  of  land  in 
the  shire,  or  1 for  every  2J  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  and  eastern  part*,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Grampians,  are  the  most  rugged;  along  the  ooast  the 
ground  is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular 
mountains  near  the  sea  rise  to  a great  height,  and  arc  in- 
deed among  the  loftiest  in  the  shire.  We  subjoin  a table 
of  the  principal 

FwU 

Cruachan  Ben,  between  I.a>ch  Etive  and  Loch  Awo  3659 
Benmore.  in  tho  Isle  of  Mull  . . 31G8 

C'ruacb  Lussa,  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Swin  . (S)  3000 

Beden  na  bean,  or  Bedan  ambran,  N.  of  tbe  termi- 
nation of  Lake  Etive  . . (L)  2720 

Paps  of  Jura,  on  the  Isle  of  Jura  . 2580 

Buchacl  Etive,  or  Buachaillc,  N.E.  of  the  extremity 

of  Loch  Etive  . . (L)  2537 

Ben  na  bua,  on  the  N.  side  of  Linnbe  Loch  . 2515 

Ben  Ima,  Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cobler,  at  the  extremity 

of  I»ch  I^Aing  . , . (S)  2389 

Ben  More,  in  Rum  . . 2310 

* Thi’r^  it  anoUMt  ilhuna  (.IT  Ihlt  rout.  N.R.  of  Luenore,  and  a SboM  la 
Muidart,  betwreo  Ax^yk  and  lotcrans  kbiM. 


Ben  ea  Tan,  S.  of  Loch  Sunart  . . 230& 

SliaGaoil,  between  Loch  Killisport  and  Loch  Fyne  (S)  2228 
Crock  Moy.  in  Cantire  . (L)  2036 

Oreval,  in  the  Isle  of  Rum  . 1800 

Ben  Tuirck,  in  Cantire  . . 1515 

Ben  Yarn,  in  Isla  . . . 1500 

IsIeofScarba  . . . 1500 

Ben  Ronastill,  in  Isla  . . 1050 

IslcofCanna  . . , 810 

Ben  Tartevil,  in  Isla  . , 762 

Cliffs  near  the  Mull  of  Oe,  in  Isla  « 750 

Isle  of  Muck  ....  GOO 
Ben  Oe,  in  Isla  . , . 546 

Isle  of  Sanda,  near  Mull  of  Cantire  , . 300 

The  above,  where  they  have  no  distinctive  mark,  arc  from 
the  Mav  qf  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  fur  diffusing 
Useful  Knowledge  : those  marked  (S)  are  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  General  Report  qf  Scotland,  drawn  up  under  tlie 
direction  of  Sir  John  SmeUir  (1814) ; and  those  marked  (L) 
from  a table  of  heights  given  with  Langlands'  Map  of  Ar~ 
gyleshire  (1801). 

The  chief  rivers  in  tho  county  are,  the  Urchay.  which  rises 
in  the  Grampians  and  flows  into  Loch  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
Iving  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne  ; and  tho 
: Awe,  which  serves  to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive, 
and  through  it  with  tbe  sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is 
estimated  at  250  square  miles.  Streams  of  smaller  import- 
ance are  numerous,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  There  are  no  largo  inland  lakes  except  Loch 
Awe  just  mentioned,  which  is  about  24  miles  long  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  from  half  a mile  to  two  miles  and  a half 
broad.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small  green  islets,  and 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery  of  wooas  and  mountains. 

Argyieshire  isdivided  into  six  districts:  1.  Mull,  including 
the  island  of  that  name,  and  its  dependent  isles,  with  Canna, 
Rum,  Muck,  0>11,  Tircc,  and  Airdnamurchan,  Sunart,  Ard- 
gower  and  Morvem,  N.W.  of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which  sepa- 
rates these  divisions  from  the  rest  of  Argyleshiro:  2.  Lorn,  a 
lai^e  division,  comprehending  the  subordinate  districts  of 
Appin,  Benederalocn,  and  Muchairn ; with  Glen  Urchay  or 
Olenorchy,  Glen  Etive,  and  Glen  Co ; the  island  of  lismore 
and  those  grouped  together,  as  the  islands  of  Lorn : 3.  Argyie 
proper,  or  Inverarv ; separated  from  Lorn  by  I.A>ch  Mclfort, 
Loch  Avich  (whicn  is  united  by  a channel  with  Loch  Awo), 
and  Loch  Awe,  and  by  a lino  drawn  S.E.  from  the  last 
mentioned  lake  to  tho  eastern  frontier  of  tho  county ; 4. 
Cowal,  including  the  district  S.E.  of  Loch  Fyne:  5.  Cantire 
or  Kintyrc  (including  Killislate),  a long  peninsula,  formed 
by  Loch  Killisport,  the  ocean,  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan 
(which  is  the  strait  between  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  tbe  main- 
land), and  Loch  Fyne;  the  Island  of  Gigha  is  joined  to  and 
forms  port  of  Cantire : 6.  Isla  or  llay,  including  the  islands 
of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsa,  and  Oronsa,  with  a small  part  of  tho 
continent  between  Ar^’le  and  Cantire.  Knapdale  is  divided 
between  districts  5 ana  6. 

With  respect  to  the  geology  of  Argyleshire,  granite  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain  mosses  which 
stretch  from  tho  river  Awe,  N.E.  into  Perth  and  Inverness 
shires ; it  also  extends  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Linnbe 
Loch  in  the  districts  of  Morvem  and  Sunart.  Mica-slate 
predominates  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  tho  mainland, 
U)gotherwith  tbe  islands  of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Coll, 
Tiroe,  and  the  south  part  of  Mull.  It  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  Grampians  (which  form  tbe  £.  border  of  tho  county) 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire.  Floelx  trap  prevails  in 
Conna,  Rum.  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ; in  sorau  dUtricta, 
of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Airdnamurchan  and 
Morvem ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Jampbeltown  in 
Cantire.  A small  extent  in  tho  last  roentionod  neighbour- 
hood is  occupied  by  the  coal  formation  and  the  rocks  con- 
nected with  it,  being  perhaps  part  of  the  great  coat-Geld  of 
Scotland,  and  serving  as  a link  between  Uiat  and  the  coal 
formation  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  l>e  noticed  under  the  head  of  Staffa. 

The  minerals  which  are  turned  to  economical  purposes 
are  numerous.  There  arc  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as 
at  Stroulian  near  the  extremity  <»f  I.<och  Sunart;  at  Tyn- 
dnitn  on  the  bonier  of  Argyie  and  Perth  shires , and  in 
tho  islands  Isla  and  Coll.  Copper  was  obtainc<l  from  a 
mine  in  Kilmurlin  in  the  district  of  Argylc,  but  tho  mine 
is  no  longer  workwl.  A vein  is,  howevi-r,  worke^l  in  tho 
Island  of  Isla.  Coal  is  obtained  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Campbeltown.  Thcru  are  seatss  of  coal  ul»o  in  Mull* 
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but  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  working  them : 
peat  is  the  common  fuel,  oxocpl  at  Invernry  and  Camp* 
Witnwn,  and  at  gentlemen's  houses  un  the  coast.  The 
slatC'quarries  of  Koa^iale  island  have  been  among  the 
most  consideraMo  in  Britain : and  there  are  quarries  at 
Balacluii&h  or  BalahuUsb  in  Appin  in  Lorn.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CcncTii/  Rejtort  nf  Sro//an^(18l4)»the  )eorly 
produce  of  the  qiiames  in  Eascialo  and  the  other  islands  of 
Argyleshire  is  atnlul  at  5.0OU.O00  slates ; and  the  produce  of 
those  at  Ralaclulish  and  other  narta  of  the  mainland  of  the 
tame  county,  at  3>00(»,000.  Marble  is  procured  in  several 
places,  of  various  quality  and  colour : among  the  most  beau- 
tifol  specimens  is  that  of  the  island  ofTirri'e,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  takes  a gooil  polish.  Limestone  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  (»unty.  The  granite  quarried  near  In- 
Verary  takt's  as  fine  a p^dish  as  marble ; and  the  olhru 
(a  kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Dukeof  Aruyle's 
c-tstlc  at  that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
building-stones  found  within  the  borders.  The  earth  stron- 
tian  takes  Us  name  from  the  place  ik)  called  near  Lta-h 
Sunart,  where  it  was  found  and  first  anaU  «’d.  In  Glcnorchy 
in  Lom.  sjKTimens  of  cobalt  are  found ; and  the  coasts  of 
Cantire  tow  ards  the  south  end.  and  of  the  Ule  of  Colonsa, 
aboimcl  with  coral. 

Argyleshiro  has  a very  variable  and  moist  climate,  but 
fri>ro  its  situation  on  die  coast,  and  from  the  numerous  inlets 
of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature 
is  mild.  KruAt  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-ciui«t,  and 
snow  rarely  lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a time. 
Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar-frost  seldom  do  much  injury  to  die 
husl>andman.  The  north-eastern  parts,  bordering  on  the 
Grampians,  have  a colder  climate ; though  even  there  the 
valleys,  shcliered  by  the  Kurruunding  heights,  are  neither  so 
cold  nor  so  uncomfortable  as  might  1h.‘  cx{K'c-ted. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  direct  their  atiention  chicflv 
to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  fl^ttljng  of  !*he^^p,  for  whn;h 
the  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  the  surface  is 
better  adapted  than  fiir  tillage.  Tlvre  is,  indeed,  a consi- 
dciable  quantity  of  arable  ami  impruveaUe  ground  in  the 
vhIca  intcrsporscfl  among  the  mountains,  ami  along  the 
margin  of  (lie  streams  wliicb  wind  through  them,  but  the 
chief  propiirti'm  of  arable  land  is  on  (he  coast.  The  soil 
vanes  materially,  by  the  riAcrs  ami  by  tlic  sea  there  is 
a light  loam,  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel,  on  a clay  or  gra- 
velly bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  a light 
gravelly  soil.  .Sometimes  the  ooil  of  the  lower  grounds  has 
a mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  The  posturu 

grounds  differ  imich,  and  the  difference  is  manifested  by 
the  produce ; in  one  place  there  is  sweet  fine  gra&s ; in 
another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes.  Moss  and  marshes 
occupy  a part  of  the  ll.it  grounds;  and  heath  covcm  a 
large  portion  both  of  the  lulls  and  flats.  The  tups  uf  the 
higbukt  hills  are  usually  quite  barren. 

The  farmers  (with  the  exn^ption  of  the  tacksmen,  a kind 
of  intermediate  class  Iwtwcen  the  land-<»wners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  farmers),  owing  to  the  small  size  of  their  farms, 
the  hhurtti^rms  of  their  leases,  and  their  want  of  capital,  are  in 
a depciMlent  and  even  depressed  state.  Thev  excel  in  rear- 
ing lire  stock,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  their 
cattle ; but  are  roganled  as  deficient  in  general  industry 
and  skill,  wedded  (ould  customs,  and  unwilling  andunablo 
to  promote  imprifvements.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain 
raid'd  are  oat.'t,  and  bear  or  big,  a species  of  baik^'  much 
used  in  distilling.  'Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  in  Ounlire, 
though  to  a stii^l  extent.  Peas  and  beaii'i  arc  grown,  but 
n >t  to  any  large  amount;  and  tUx  is  raised  for  family  use. 
Potatoes  un;  cultivated  extensively,  ami  serve  as  a staple 
article  of  fixjd  for  a considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Turnips,  cabimges.  kail,  ami  tho  artificial  groAses.  arc  liitle 
aiiemled  to.  except  in  Cantire,  and  there  not  to  anv  consi- 
derable extent.  As  late  as  the  commencement  of  die  pre- 
KMit  century,  the  old  custom  of  ploughing  with  four  hordes 
abreast,  the  driver  walking  bt*fom  them  backwards,  was 
kept  up  in  many  pris;  hut  os  it  was  then  yielding  to  im- 
proved mcthoil*.  It  U pndiably  now  nearly  or  quite  done 
away.  Tho  rotation  of  crops  is  not  well  undorsUxKl ; grain 
crops  are  raised  with  little  interruption,  on  Uie  same  ground, 
till  it  is  exhausievl.  (Smith’s  General  View  q/"  the  Anri- 
rufture  nf  Arg^fte,  1 798.)  Although  there  is  a considerable 
extent  of  nieaditw-land,  the  quantity  of  hay  made  is  not 
great.  It  is  usually  cut  in  August;  the  artificial  gravses 
in  July.  Tho  bear  harvest  begins  in  general  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  is  followed  by  the  harvests  of  oau  (middle 


of  September),  beast,  peas,  and  potatoes,  in  suceeanon. 
The  inhabiunts,  even  the  poorest,  have  usually  garden! 
alluchcd  to  their  houses,  but  they  are  neither  well  cultivated, 
nor  is  their  produce  much  vorieil.  The  general  food  of  the 
people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Of  oatmeal  a oonsideruble 
quantity  is  imported. 

The  extent  of  wotxl  land  in  Argyleshire  has  been  very 
differently  estimatetl.  Dr.  Smith  {General  View  qf  the 
Atiriruhure  of  Argyle)  gives  30,000  actvs  for  the  natural 
woods:  and  the  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Argjleand 
others  are  estimated  at  aliout  4000  moru;  to  which  ^UOO 
acre*  may  be  added  for  the  wood  of  the  islands.  The  w:ar- 
city  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In  former 
ages  a great  part  of  the  country  w as  covered  with  it. 

The  cattle  of  thi-s  district  constitute  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  ex{*>rt.  They  are  of  the  west  Highland  breed,  and  are 
reared  for  the  southern  market,  where  they  are  preferred  to 
almitet  any  otliers.  Being  of  stuall  size,  ami  uf  hardy  con- 
stitutiuD,  they  can  bear  to  be  driven  to  distant  markets, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  is  rich, 
but  small  in  quantity.  In  (Jaiitire,  the  dair}'  is  tho  chief 
object  uf  aUentioii ; and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
bt'vond  the  wants  of  the  district.  The  shiM-p  occupy,  in 
many  places,  the  high  grounds,  where  the)  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  catilo.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  LmUm  or  blork-faceil  kind,  having  in 
a great  measure  driven  out  the  small  whitc-faccvj  bri-ed, 
which  is  siipposi'ii  to  have  been  tho  earliest  intru<iuce<}  into 
Scotland,  ami  which  many  have  thought  capable  of  being 
So  fur  inipmved  a.s  to  btoomc  a very  suituble  slock.  The 
horses  are  of  various,  but  on  the  whole  of  inferior,  breetU. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep,  lc»s  ulteiition  has  been  paid 
to  rearing  them.  Swuie  were  (oniierly  few  m number, 
the  Highlanders  having  a prejuihce  against  them ; but  (hey 
arc  increasing.  Goat-  are  lew ; poultry  and  pigeons  not 
numerous.  In  tho  i.s|ands,  black  cattle  are  reared  more 
than  sheep.  From  Isla  burses  are  ex|)urtcd  to  Indaiid. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  distneU  to  the 
N.R.  Rues  and  n-Hl  deer  are  abundant  in  sevcnil  parts; 
also  grouse,  ptarmsgans,  and  block  cocks.  Tlie  eogle 
occupies  tho  bare  rugged  fitimmit  of  the  rocks.  RubbiU 
and  a few  hares  are  found  in  stmie  of  tho  islands. 

I The  manufactures  uf  this  county  are  unimiiortant.  Tho 
i woollen  manufacture  was  cstablinhod  at  Inverary,  and 
: carried  on  fur  many  years  under  tho  patronage  uf  tho  Duke 
: of  Argyle,  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  fiounshcHl,  and  has 
I been  given  up  for  some  lime.  The  cotton  manufacture  has 
: gained  but  liitle  ground;  wllate^e^  is  carriiHl  on  is  about 
j Campbeltown.  A more  important  branch  of  industry  is  the 
j herring,  cud,  and  ling  fishery,  (hough  these  might  bo  pro^*- 
I Cutcsl  with  greater  diiigctice  and  spirit.  In  the  years  ls-29-30, 
j ut  the  two  htaliutiB,  Inverary  and  Campbidtown.  2CC  vc)•^els 
I and  798  men  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry.  1>c- 
! sides  various  workmen  as  curers,  coojKjrs,  lalwunrrs,  &;c., 
who  madu  up  the  total  numl>cr  of  t‘220.  The  quantity  pf 
fish  on  the  coast  and  around  the  islamls  U very  great,  and 
tho  herrings  of  Loch  Fyuc  are  well  known.  Tho  salmon  of 
Loch  .\wo  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  trout  perhaps 
unrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  20  lbs.  weight.  Tho 
: quantity  of  kelp  made  on  tho  coast  and  on  the  islands  was 
I considerable ; out  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
I barilla  has  much  diminuhed  the  deniaiui  for  it. 

Large  sums  of  public  money  have  lje<'n  applied  to  making 
roads  in  this  county,  together  w ith  other  sums  raised  by 
county  assessments.  The  main  road  from  the  Lowl  ttids 
CMitcrs  the  county  by  Glencro  and  Cainidhu,  at  the  heiul  of 
l>orh  Fyne;  that  from  Perthshire,  by  Dalmally.  near  the 
N.E-  end  of  L>x:h  Awe  : and  that  from  the  north  Highlands 
crosses  I.4ic1i  Leveii  at  Balaclulish,  or  BulahuUsh  ferry,  and 
I«<xih  Ed  at  (Vrroii  ferry.  Two  canals,  tho  Caledonian 
Canal  (running  through  the  great  valley  of  Seotlaud  from 
Murray  Frith  to  Liniihc  Likdi),  and  tho  Cnnan  Canal 
(from  Loch  Crinan  to  l>»eh  Fyne),  belong  lu  Argyleshire; 
(he  former  partially  and  in  a small  degree,  the  latter  en- 
tirely ; but  the  iratlic  on  thc:>e  canaU,  though  mueii  increased 
by  (ho  ininMluclioit  of  ateam-navigation,  is  not  conmieii- 
siirate  with  (he  ou(lay.  Nothing,  however,  has  given  a 
greater  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Argyleshire 
tlian  the  extension  of  steam-navigatioii  uf  late  years.  By 
mtaiisuf  it,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  arc  brought 
into  romimihii-atiun  with  one  another,  and  with  Glasi^w,  to 
which  they  can  now  send  their  stock  and  produce,  with  the 
certainly  of  finding  a good  market. 
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Areykshira  contAins  few  towns.  InverAiry,  on  Loch  Fyne, 
ta  Arj^le  pmpcr  (population  in  1831,  1117),  is  the  county 
town,  am!  a royal  bur^h  ; Campbeltown.  inCantire(popula- 
^on  4869),  is  al-<o  a royal  burgh.  [Seo  IwvaRARY  and 
Campbkltown.]  Oban,  perhaps  the  next  place  in  import* 
anre.  is  on  the  coa^t  uf  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  tho  island  of 
Kcrrera.  Tliere  are  no  weekly  roarkeU  in  the  shire : but 
eighteen  fairs  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  coarse  cloths, 
yam,  &c.  are  held  during  the  year  at  various  places  ( Smith's 
Survey,  See.)  The  population  of  the  whole  county  was,  in 
1831,  IU1.4U0,  as  already  stated.  It  has  increas^  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  partial  depopulation 
from  the  consolidation  of  smaller  lioldings  into  large  sheep 
fanns. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; and  tho  burghs  of  Inverary,  Oban,  and  Campbel- 
town, unite  with  Ayr  and  Irvine  (Ayrshire)  to  return 
another. 

The  chief  lande<l  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose 
domiiins  and  intluence  were  formerly  such  that  he  could 
bring  300')  to  4UOO  men  into  the  field ; and  tho  name  of, 
Campbell,  that  of  the  ducal  family,  is  by  far  the  most  pro* 
valent  The  marquises  of  Twee<ldale  and  Breadalbano 
have  also  pmperty  in  the  county.  The  latter  U a branch 
of  Ibe  CaraplieU  family. 

The  population  returns  of  18.31  contain  the  names  of  fifty 
parishes  in  the  mainland  and  i«Ies,  but  we  have  no  infur* 
matum  of  the  number  of  benefices.  The  great  extent  of 
some  of  tho  parishes  has  led  to  the  erection  of  new  churches 
and  manses  (parsiinago  houses)  by  the  ‘ n<ramissionens  for 
building  churches  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.'  Eleven 
churches  have  been  built,  all  except  one,  with  a manse ; 
ami  three  manses  erected  where  churches  were  previously 
in  existence,  or  have  been  built  by  private  individuals.  Of 
these  eleven  churchoH,  six  are  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Isla. 
Ulva,  and  Iona.  Argyle  gives  name  to  a synod,  which  has 
juriitdiction  over  all  the  parishes  of  tho  county,  except  one, 
and  over  the  shire  of  Bute.  In  tho  territory  thus  subject  to 
the  synod  there  were,  in  1811,  five  presbyteries,  and  thirty* 
nine  ecclesiastical  parLsIiRS.  with  forty-one  clergymen : but 
tho  numlter  of  the  latter  is  now  of  course  much  increased. 
There  are  some  catholics  in  the  islands. 

Arg^'lesbiie  contains  many  antiquities.  Tho  ecclesiastical 
ruins  m Iona  will  be  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  that  island. 
There  are  m Oron«i  the  remain.^  of  a Cistertian  priory, 
one  of  the  finest  religious  antioLiities  of  the  Hebrides,  alter 
Uk'sc  uf  Iona.  Of  antient  castles,  may  Iw  mentiune<l  Dun* 
stufTnage,  «t  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive,  a square  budding 
in  a rtiinoutf  state,  with  round  lowers  at  three  of  the  comers, 
having  an  old  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship  r>ear  it; 
Arrltennish  or  Anltomish,  on  the  sound  of  Mull ; Skipni-sh 
in  Cantire,  Kilchum  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe.  and 
others;  Invenrv  castle  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article 
Invkrary.  There  are  in  different  places  of  the  coost  old 
‘Duns'  or  Danish  forts.  Druidicai  circles,  more  or  less 
complete,  and  cairns,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts.  Of 
natural  curios  ties  besi.'les  Slaffa  with  its  basalltc  columns 
and  cave  [see  STArpA],  may  be  noticed  some  singular 
caverns  in  the  parishes  of  Loch-Goyle-head  and  Straebur, 
both  in  Cuwal. 

After  umlergoing  a variety  of  political  changes,  we  find. 
a the  middle  ages,  the  territory  of  Argyle  subject  to  thanes. : 
powerful  and  in  fact  indejnindent.  The  lordship  uf  Ar* 
g\  le.  with  Mull  .'ind  tho  islands  north  of  it,  wore  subject  to  j 
the  M'Dougals  of  Lorn;  Isla.  Cantire.  and  the  southern  I 
islands  to  the  M‘l>?nalds.  known  by  the  st>lc  of*  Lords  of 
the  Isles,’  or  ‘ Earls  of  Ross.’  The  nominal  allegiance  of 
these  last  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  was  unsteady;  but  their 
power  was  broken  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  towanis  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  acquisition  of 
Lorn  by  the  Stuart  family,  by  marriage,  and  the  erection  of 
the  earldom  of  vVrgrle  in  favour  of  the  Campbells  of  Lwh 
Awe,  weakened  their  sway  still  further,  and  produce<l  the 
diminution,  and  at  last  the  annihilation  of  it.  In  1614  Die 
M'Donaldv  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the  grant  of  Can- 
tire to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations,  but  the  power 
of  the  Campbells  prevailed.  In  1748  all  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  civilization 
has  subsequently  made  great  advances. 

The  Gaelic  language  still  predominates  in  Argyle ; but 
in  Inverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  much 
spoken  as  (^lic.  (Smith's  Generai  Vtao  uf  the  A^rictU- 
turt  if  Arg^,  1 798 ; Oenerol  Report  Scotland,  drawn 


up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  1814 ; /^orAo- 
mentary  Papert;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1774  ; and 
Vnua;ie  to  tne  lieiridcM.) 

ARGYLE,  a subdivision  of  tho  county  so  called.  [Sea 
Argylk,  Shirk  of.1 

ARGYLE,  DUKES  AND  MARQUIS  OF.  [See 
Campbkll.} 

ARGYRO  (or  ARGHIRO')  CASTRO,  an  important 
tosni  in  the  inland  part  of  Albania,  in  European 'Turkey. 
It  is  in  the  fertile  valley  or  district  of  Dempul,  a name 
which  appears  to  lie  sometimes  applied  to  the  town  itself 
and  to  the  river  which  waters  tho  valley. 

Argyro  Castro  is  built  upon  tho  dcclivit}*  of  tho  moun- 
tains which  enclose  tho  valley  an  tho  south-west  side, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  river  already  mcntionctl,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  which  is  a branch  of  tho  Vouissa,  or 
Bojiessa.  [See  Albania.]  Several  deep  ravines  approach 
cadi  other  at  this  spot,  and  the  hou.ses  crown  the  summits 
of  tho  steep  and  narrow  ridges  which  separate  them.  U|>od 
throe  of  these  ridges  the  greatest  nart  uf  die  town  is  placid. 
The  central  ridge  is  isirmounied  by  the  castle  built  by  AU 
Pasha,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and.  with  reference  to 
Turkish  warfare,  strong.  The  included  area  of  the  castle, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  ndge  on  which  it  stands,  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  walls,  though  thick,  were  built  in 
tuo  great  haste.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  high  and 
sleep,  but  ap|>cars  to  b«  commanded  by  some  of  tbc  neigh- 
bouring heights  on  which  parts  of  the  town  arc  situated. 
All  erected  a seraglio,  or  {tuUee,  within  this  castle,  and  there 
are  al>o  a moM|ue.  barracks  fur  5U(M)  truo(«,  and  sub- 
terranean  magazines  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water 
is  brought  to  tho  town  generally,  and  also  to  the  castle,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  situation  of  tbo  town  renders  tlie  streets  so  steen, 
that  horsemen  must  dismount  in  order  to  proceed  witn 
safety,  but  it  gives  an  air  of  magnificcuce  to  the  plat^e, 
which  U increaseil  hy  the  size  uf  M<nie  uf  (he  Turkiidi 
houses.  Thu  suIuh  uf  the  chasms,  or  ravines,  arc  lined  with 
houses  intermingldl  with  trei-.n.  shrubs,  and  gardens;  but 
the  mountain  torrents,  which,  after  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
sweep  through  these  ravines,  sometimes  occasion  fearful  de- 
vastation. 

The  houses  were  estimated,  when  Dr.  Holland  visited  the 
town  in  1813,  at  4000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  20,000; 
which  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  Sir  John  Uobhouse,  who 
travelled  in  tho  counuy,  though  hs  did  n»t  vi'-it  the  town 
it»cir.  about  three  yuars  and  a half  Wfore.  Mr.  Hughci, 
who  visited  Argyro  Castro  about  iLo  same  tune  as  Dr. 
Holland,  says,  the  inliabitauU  were  computed  at  about 
15,000.  The  trade  of  the  Uiwn.  wliich.  before  its  reducliun 
by  AU  Po-shu,  was  the  principal  depot  for  the  intumal  com- 
merce of  the  district,  appears  to  have  betn  considerable. 
M.  Balbi  states  tlw  populatum  Very  vaguciy  at  4000  to 
9000. 

The  distance  of  this  town  from  Joannina  is  computed  at 
fifty  miles  by  Dr.  IluUand,  and  by  Mr.  Huglies  at  twenty 
hours'  journey  N.  W.  Mr.  Ilughc'  stales,  tliat  it  is  not  on 
the  site  of  the  antient  town,  whii  h had  sutre^sivcly  the 
names  of  Plianote.  Hadrianopolts*,  nr  JustinianopoUs. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  181 1-1812,  .ArgyroCaslronppcars 
In  have  enj'iyod  a coiuuderablii  degree  of  independence.  The 
chief  power  had  been  divided,  os  in  many  towns  in  Albania, 
among  the  principal  families.  Ali  Pasha  attacked  it  in 
vain,  till  the  tiaie  alwvu  mciiliutied.  Almut  that  period,  he 
contrived  to  inveigle  away  the  bravest  and  must  warlike  of 
tho  inimbiiants,  and  setze<l  many  of  the  merchants  who 
were  scattered  alnnit  the  country.  The  chiefs  of  this  and 
some  neiglilKiuring  purls  assemiileJ  tiicir  forces  to  oppose 
him,  but  were  dufuatod  near  Delvino,  another  Albanian 
town  some  miles  to  tho  south.  Argyro  Castro  s<x)n  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  Ali  built  the  foiircsoi  nolieeti  above. 
When  lie  was  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
this  strong  hold  was  given  up  to  tlie  Turks  hy  his  son 
Mouctar,  who  deserted  him  in  Ills  hour  of  need. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Argyro  Castro  are  Turks  or  Alba- 
nians, who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Tlie  numlier 
of  Greek  families  U very  small:  they  have  a bishop,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  courtesy  and  agnreablu  manner  to 
strangers.  (Hobhouse's.  Holland's,  and  Hughes's  TViitw^; 
Leake  s Reiearchet  in  Greece.) 

A'RIA,  tlu)  name  of  a province  of  the  antient  Persian 
empire.  It  formed  part  of  tbc  country  of  Ariana,  or  Iran, 

* FioalkisauMD«r6ftaicettstDSe»(kri«»ttoa.  fjtrrTrfht't  ftiKirrnSai. 
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and  Ixtnlercd  in  the  north  upon  the  Tapari.  Mariana,  and 
Bactriana.  in  the  cast  upon  the  Paropami&ada>,  and  in  the 
Kouth  and  west  upon  li^nKiana,  Karmania,  and  Parthia. 
Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Sejestan  and 
the  wmthem  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (xi.  c.  10)  call# 
Aria  and  Morgiana  the  beat  pruTlncea  of  this  part  of  the 
earth.  They  are,  he  says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arioa  and 
Margos.  Tiio  former  of  these,  called  also  Arias,  Arcios.  or 
Arrianoa,  U described  by  Arrian  (iv.  c.  0)  as  a river  not 
less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia,  yet  losing  itself  in  the 
ground.  This  account  answers  to  the  present  Heri-Rud. 
The  Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ah. 

The  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length 
and  .too  in  breadth,  con  be  understood  only  as  applying  to 
the  principal  port  of  the  province,  probably  tl»e  valley  of  the 
river  Arius,  which  aeema  to  have  been  early  celebrate*!  for 
its  fertility. 

HcrTMl()lus  does  not  mention  the  coun^  of  Aria,  but  he 
omimerates  the  Arii  ('Ap«io<)  as  constituting,  together  with 
the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and  the  Sogdi.  the  sixteenth  of 
the  iwentv  satrapies  into  which  Darius  divided  the  Persian 
empire.  (Herod,  iii.  c.  03.)  The  antient  name  of  thcMedi 
was  Arii  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  I-a«»hcn  {/ndiscM 

HiUioihfk,  vol.iii.  p.  71)  supposes  the, name  of  the  Anita  be 
efymologirally  identical  with  the  word by  which  the  fol- 
lowcTs  of  the  Brahraanic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 

Tlie  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
situation  affonU  to  commerce,  could  not  bo  attested  by 
higher  authtmty  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  who 
here  f.mndc*!  a town,  named  Alexandria  Arion  (.\lexan>lria 
of  tlie  Arii).  The  situation  of  this  town  it  is  ditliruU  to  de- 
termine, in  consequenec  of  the  discrepant  statements  con- 
cerning it  found  in  antient  authors.  l*tolemv  (0’e»)gr.  vi. 
1 7)  pUrcs  Alexandria  near  the  lake  Arius,  ami  conformahly 
to  this  information  D'Anville  fixed  its  po»<iii<»n  at  a place 
now  imme*l  Corra.  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Zerrah. 
Pliny  .Vii/.  vi. 23)  says,  that  Alexandria  .\rum  was 

washed  by  the  river  Arius;  and  if  wc  take  this  .Arius  to  Im? 
the  present  Heri-Rud,  the  position  of  Alexandria  w ill  answer 
that  of  the  present  Herat.  Besides  the  popular  belief  now 
prevalent  in  tho  East,  which  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
aUo  supported  by  Eratosthenes'  statement  of  the  distance  of 
Alexandria  Arion  from  Baktra  s 387U  stadia,  and  fmm  the 
Caspise  Py]»  » 6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  c.  8).  which  it 
wntihl  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  asaumplinn  that 
Alexandria  was  near  Uie  lake  Zerrah.  (Sec  St.  Croix.  Ex- 
am^n  Critique  de*  Hutoriena  d Alfrandre,  p.  822,  &c.) 
Mannerl.  who  takes  the  river  Arius  to  be  the  present  Fcrrah- 
Rud.  supposes  tho  present  village  of  Pulki,  at  the  south- 
eastern turn  of  tho  nver  Hirmend,  to  answer  the  situation 
of  Alexandria. 

Tho  capital  of  tho  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  was  Arctoana ; thus  the  name  is  written  in  the 
l)eRl  (the  Florentine)  MS.  of  Arrian  : others  have  ArUeoana ; 
Mannert  prefers  Artacauan,  <x  Artaeabane,  from  Pliny  and 
Isidor.  It  roust  have  been  situated  considerably  to  the  north, 
as  Alexander  was  able  to  roach  it  within  two  days  from  his 
march  against  Baktra  (Arrian,  iii.  25).  Ptolemy  places  it 
at  no  great  distance  from  Alexandria:  and  Mannert,  os- 
miming  the  southern  position  of  the  latter  town,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  tM  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  town, 
discovered  by  Christie,  at  Dushak,  near  the  river  Hirmend. 
■re  those  of  Arctoana.  [See  Akiawa.] 

A'RIA,  in  music  (Ital.  a»>).  [See  Air.) 

AKIA'NA  is  the  general  appellation  given  by  antient 
authors,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high- 
land of  Persia.  According  to  Eratosthenes  (quoted  by  Siralio, 

723,  Casaub.;  tom.  Hi.  p.  310,  e<]it.  Taiichn.).  Ariana  was 

unded  on  the  north  by  the  Paropomisus  mountami  and 
their  western  continuation  as  far  ns  the  Caspia  Pylte  ; on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ; on  the 
east  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  iho  chain  of 
hills  which  separate  Parthvene  from  Media,  and  Karma- 
nia from  Paraitakenc  and  i^ersis.  Its  shape  is  by  Strabo 
(1.  c..  p.  304,  305)  compared  to  that  of  a parallelogram,  the 
dimensions  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
to  tho  Paropamisus,  be  ostimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia ; 
and  in  a straight  line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  tho  Csspiie 
Pylee,  on  the  authority  of  Erastnsthenes,  at  14.000  stadia 
(Strabo,  i.e.  4.  tom.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Tauchn.) ; the  length  of 
the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  months  of  tlie  Indus  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  suted  at  12,900  stodia 


(Strabo,  xr.  e.  2,  tom.  iit  p.  305).  The  total  of  the  distance* 
on  a road  from  tho  Caspis  P)la>  bv  way  of  Hekatumpyloa, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Pmphth^ia,  Aracboti  (the  town),  and 
OrtcK.pana,  to  tho  confines  of  India,  is  in  one  jiassage  of 
Strabo  (xi.e.  8,  tom.  ii.  p.  434, 435)  reported, on  llie  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  to  be  15,500  stadia,  in  another  passage  (xr. 
c.  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  310),  on  theume  authority,  only  15,300:  the 
latte’’  appears  more  correct,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
sum  of  the  single  distances  enumerated  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  15,210  stadia. 

Strabo  obsenes  (p.  724  : t iii.  p.  311),  that  the  name 
Ariana  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits 
above  assigned  to  it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  tlie  Persai 
and  Mc<li,  and,  towards  the  north,  part  of  the  Bactrii  and 
Sogdiani : ‘ for  these,'  says  he.  * have  ver)'  nearly  the  same 
Isnguagc  (as  that  spoken  in  Ariana.)' 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  in  the  cost,  the  Paropamisadie.  the 
Arachuti,  and  (Xvlroaeni  along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from 
north  to  south ; the  Drangw  towards  the  weist  of  the 
Aracboti  and  Gedroseni;  the  Arii  towards  the  we»t  of 
the  Paropamisadn,  but  extending  vonsideraldy  to  Uie 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  DrangiD ; 

I the  Parthyiei  west  of  the  Arii,  towanU  the  Ca.-pia*  P>la*; 

I and  Karmania  to  the  south  of  the  Parthycei.  It  is  o|j8en>Hl 
I by  Mannert,  (Sroicrapkie  der  Grirfhen  u»d  Kurntr,  \ol.  v, 

I part  ii.  p.  3,  4,  that  antient  authors  sometimes  confound 
I Ariana  with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  only  bo 
I undcrstiMKl  as  applying  to  the  entire  eountrv'. 

The  original  form  oflhcnaine  Ariana  in  the  Zend  or  an- 
; tient  Persian  language  is  AtryaM.  From  this  M’ctnsto  be 
I derived  tho  modern  Perisian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental 
j writers  designate  the  countr)’  between  the  Tigri*.,  llie  iV*r- 
I sian  Gulf,  the  Oxus  or  Gihon,  and  the  Indus.  M.  Eugene 
! Burnouf  (Comvientaire  iur  le  Yafna^  vol.  i.  notes,  p.  62) 
thinks  that,  in  some  passages  of  tiie  Zend-Avesta,  tiiovronl 
Airya,  properly  the  name  of  the  province  Aria,  musi  bi* 
taken  as  Kvnonymous  with  Airydne  or  Ariima.  He  obwrves 
that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airvanc  are.  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairydo  Danharo  (pronounce  Daiig- 
hiivft)  I. e.  Nun-Arian  provinces:  a name  regularly  Ibruied 
from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative  a (w»;.  which 
is  also  ui^  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  An  expression  uf  ana- 
logous form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  I>e 
Sacy  iMimmrfa  tur  tltveraea  Antufuite*  dr  la  Perv,  p.  54. 
&c.)inone  of  the  Greek  inscriimons  of  Nakshi  Rustam 
copied  bv  Niebuhr,  where  the  Sassanide  king.  Sapor,  son 
of  Ardeshir,  itcalled  the  kingof  the  Arlans  and  Non-Arians 

(APIANUS  KAI  ANAPIANUS). 

ARIA'NO,  a town  in  the  province  of  Priiicipalo  Ultra 
in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a bishop's  see.  It  is  situated 
on  a very  steep  hill  on  the  main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia, 
and  in  the  highest  point  of  the  pas*  leading  over  the  Ai>on- 
iiine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter  country-.  I'rum 
Arinno  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  course  uf 
the  Cervaro,  here  a mountain  stream,  which  flows  esslwanls, 
and  enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a littlu  beyond  Ponte  di 
Bovino.  Ariano  is  forty-four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  and 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Foggia,  in  41®  8^  N. 
Inl.  and  15®  I'  E.  long.  The  road  distance  from  Naples 
to  Foggia,  through  Ariano.  is  about  ninety  English  inilea. 
It  w as  built  by  the  Greek  governor*  of  Apulia  under  Uie 
lower  empire,  as  well  os  the  neighbouring  townofTroja, 
and  was  reckoned  important  during  the  subsequent  vicia- 
situiles  of  the  country  on  account  of  hs  situation,  which 
enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into  the 
western  provinces.  It  was  made  a feudal  county  by  tbc 
Normans.  Ruggiero  I.,  king  of  Sicily  and  Duke  o^Apulia, 
held  at  Ariano  a parliament  of  the  baron*  of  tlie  kingdom 
in  1 140,  in  which  he  fixed  the  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano 
haxi  a castle,  which  was  considored  strong  in  those  tiroes, 
and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  war*  of 
the  Norman.  .Suabian.  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dvnastie*. 
In  the  reign  uf  Joanna  II.  the  famous  Sforza  Attcn<lolo  liore 
Uie  title  of  Count  uf  Ariano.  The  flef  subsequently  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a royal  town.  It  has  long 
since  declined  from  its  former  importance.  It  has  suffered 
greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  from  that  of  1732. 
Its  population  in  the  last  century  amounted  to  14,000.  but  is 
now  under  10,000.  A recent  vLsiter  informs  us  that  the 
population  now  can  hardly  exceed  7000. 

illose  (o  Ariano,  and  Wtwoen  that  town  and  tho  head  of 
the  volley  of  Bovino,  there  is  a village  occupied  by  an  A)- 
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bnnlin  colony,  a remarkably  handsome  race.  They  retain 
the  use  of  their  own  lanpiact*  amonff  themselves,  but  they 
can  also  speak  that  of  the  country'.  (Vitale,  Stnria  deUn 
Cittd  d'Ariiino.) 

ARI ANS,  a name  applied  in  common  to  all  nho  entertain 
opinions  mncerninR  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
the' Father  similar  to  those  entertained  by  Anus,  although 
thev  have  not  always  derived  their  notions  from  him.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  second  oration  of  Athanasius  against  tlie 
Arians  24).  Eusebius  of  Nicoroedia,  Astcrius.  and  Arius, 
agreed  in  the  following  opinion:  God  being  willing  to  create 
the  universe,  and  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
working  of  his  almighty  hand,  made  first  a single  being 
whom  he  railed  Son.  or  I.x)gos,  to  be  a link  between  God 
and  the  world,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  created. 
(Compare  Athanas.  e.  Arian.  i.  $ 5.)  The  Arians  formed 
a more  exalted  idea  of  Christ  tlian  the  Socinians  and  the 
modem  Nenlogians,  or  Rationalists,  in  (jrermany.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Rationalists,  Jesus  was  a sort  of  Socrates  among 
the  Jews,  and  Socrates  was  a Grecian  Jesus.  But  the 
Arians  did  not  denv  that  Christ,  in  the  Now  Testament, 
was  callc<l  God.  and  they  ascribed  to  him  a sort  of  divine 
dignity : bat  asserted  that  he  had  this  dignity,  not  by  his 
own  OHsencA,  but  merely  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father. 
(Athanas.  Orat.  c.  Arian.  i.  $ d.)  The  Arians  fully  admitted 
the  incomprehensibility  of  <3od,  and  that  Christians  ought 
to  pay  diN  ine  worship  to  Jesus  Cluist.  This  they  proved  from 
Christ's  saying, ' That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honourvth  not  the  Son, 
honoureth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him.'  (St  John, 
V.  23.)  Hence  the  Arians  wore  accused  by  Athanasius  of 
idolatry,  because,  according  to  their  own  notions,  they  ofTererl 
to  a creature  that  tribute  which  helont^  to  the  Creator 
alone.  The  Arians  distinguished  the  Logos  in  God  from 
the  I»go8  improperly  so  called. 

These  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  strict 
Arian«s.  But  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ail  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  that  the  Son 
w&s  homrtouitins,  or  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
wore  called  Arians;  altliough  some  of  these  opponents 
taught  a doctrine  which  had  already  been  propagated  in  tho 
sch'sil  of  Origen,  namely,  that  the  Son  was  homoioutios,  or 
of  similar  essence.  These,  afterwards  called  semi*  Arians, 
were  first  compelled,  by  the  opposition  of  tho  Homoousiasts, 
to  join  the  Arians,  but,  owing  to  the  persecutions  which  they 
suffered  from  the  strict  Arians  (who  asserted  tho  Son  to  bo 
avouoioc  enr'  oi'rviav,  dissimilar  in  essence),  thev  were  driven 
back  into  the  orthodox  church.  The  party  of  Aetius,  and 
of  his  pupil,  Eunomius,  went  a step  fartiter  than  Arius, 
by  asserting  the  comprehensibility  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  bv  considering  the  preci’fton  of  doctrine  (foyftir<itv 
/3iia)  of  chief  importance  in  Christianity.  The  Antiochene 
churcli,  under  tne  Arian  bishop  Eudoxius,  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  ultra*Arian  followers  of  Eunomius.  The 
difference  between  Arians  and  semi'Ariant  became  more 
evident  from  these  extreme  opiDiant,and  contributed  to  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  latter  to  the  orthodox  church. 
This  assimilation  was  easily  effected,  because  the  semi* 
Arians  had  constantly  used  an  orthodox  phraseology,  which 
was  taken  by  the  people  in  an  orthodox  tense.  According 
to  Hilarius  TMctaviensis  contra  Aurentium  ({  ft),  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  nolier  than  tho  hear^  of  their  priests.  At 
Constantinople,  how’ever,  a dogmatizing  spirit  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society.  Of  this  we  have  a graphic  description  in 
tho  Oratio  de  Deitate  Filii  et  Spiritus  Hancti,  by  Gregorius 
of  Nvssa  ((^p.  t iii.  p.  466).  * The  town  is  full  of  tliose 
who  d^matize  concerning  incomprehensible  matters, — they 
are  in  the  streets  and  markets,  among  the  clothiers,  money- 
changers, and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  how  much 
yoo  have  to  pay,  they  dogmatize  about  being  begotten  and 
not  being  begotten.  If  you  ask  tho  price  of  broad,  the 
reply  is,  “ The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
is  snbordinate  to  the  Father."  If  you  ask,  “ Is  the  hath 
rcatly?"  the  answer  is.  **Tho  Son  is  created  from  nothing." 
(Compare  Neandor's  Kirchengeschiehte,  b.  ii.  pp.  767-904.) 
[Seo  Akius,  Athanasius.  Eunomius.  GRaooRius  of  Na- 
zianzus.  Gregorius  of  Nyssa,  Basilius.] 
ARIARATHES.  [See  CappadociaJ 

A'RIAS  MONTA'NUS  (BENEDICTUS).  in  Spanish 
BENITO  ARIAS  MONTANO,  was  a celebrated  catholic 
divine  nnd  orientalist,  who  possessed  vut  erudition  in  Jewish 
antU|uities.  and  chiefiy  distinguished  himself  as  editor  and 
interpreter  of  the  saerra  Scriptures.  He  was  born,  in  1527, 


of  noble,  but  p<tor  parents,  in  a village  called  Frcxenal  dc  la 
Sierra,  which  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Estremadura. 
near  the  Andalusian  border,  in  a mountainous  lUstrict; 
and  hence  his  surname  Montano.  He  aUo  used  to  style 
himself  Hispalensis,  because  at  Sevilla  (HUpalis)  ho  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence  as  a scholar.  During 
bis  stay  at  Sevilla  he  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  of 
die  city  and  other  kind  patrons  ; subsequently  he  took  up 
bu  residence  at  Alcala  de  Henares(Cumplutum),  and  there 
obtained  the  degree  of  tXxrtor  of  Divinity.  Hu  sp«‘(-ially 
devoted  himself  to  tho  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original 
languages,  and  in  general  to  that  circle  of  philosophy  wiiicli 
is  connected  with  these  tongues.  He  acquired  a knowle<tgo 
of  the  Arabic,  the  SyTiac,  and  the  Chaldoic.  which,  for  that 
age,  was  truly  surorising : ata  later  period,  while  J(»urneying 
through  France,  England.  Italy,  Crermany,  aiidtlic  Nether- 
lands, he  acquir^  the  knowledge  of  liovcral  modem  tongues. 
He  himself,  as  well  as  several  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a wonderful  accomplishment,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  in  that  age,  to  know  ten  languages.  On  ac- 
count of  his  great  scholarship,  the  bishop  of  Segovia,  Martin 
Perez  Ayala,  took  him  for  his  companion  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  he  bad  his  share  in  some  of  the  most  important 
transactions.  After  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  deter- 
mined to  live  in  seclusion  and  devote  his  time  to  literature,  and 
for  this  purpose  chose  a small  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Andalusia,  near  Aracena,  as  his  residence.  But  ho  made  no 
long  stay  in  this  retreat,  being  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  super- 
intend tho  splendid  and  ex{)ensive  edition  of  tho  Folyghtt 
Bible,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a most  diligent  anti  en- 
lightened printer,  Christopher  Plantin,  was  to  bo  executed 
at  Antwerp.  Arias  accordingly  set  out  for  Antwerp,  in 
1668,  provided  with  the  most  honourable  recomroendationH 
to  the  governor  of  the  Nethcrlanibi.  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Alba,  so  disadyantageonsly  known  for  bis  cruelty  and  tyraa- 
nioal  administration.  Arias  devoted  four  years  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  finished 
work  to  Pope  Gregory  Alll.  in  1672.  During  his  sojourn 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  also  president  of  the  committee, 
which,  by  the  Duke  of  Alba's  order,  prepared  the  Index  Ex~ 
purgatorius.  The  edition  of  the  PolygloU  Bible  which  Arias 
gave  to  the  world,  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation which  had  been  formed  of  it ; but  in  an  unfortunate 
voyage  firom  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  lost.  The  king,  however,  remuneratod  Arias's  labours 
very  splendidly,  giving  him  a yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats,  besides  other  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative 
offices.  Arias  was  an  upright,  sincerely  orthodox  catholic, 
but  he  was  a declared  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  am- 
bitious order  omitted  no  opportunity  to  take  revenge  on  tt* 
dangerous  a foe— the  more  powerful,  because  his  orthodoxy 
had  never  been  questioned,  and  was  supported  by  uncom- 
mon erudition.  HU  Anttrerp  Polyglatt  had  received  tbe 
approbation  and  praise  of  the  pope,  and  even  that  of  the 
most  eminent  catholic  universities ; yet  because  he  had 
edited  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  in  the  Polyglott,  and  ex- 
pressed certain  opinions  in  his  commentaries,  be  was  ac- 
cused of  a leaning  towards  Judaum.  and,  in  fact,  of  heresy 
in  general.  Ho  was  even  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
bands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  obliged  several  times  to 
go  to  Rome  in  order  to  defend  himself.  Having  cleared 
himself  of  these  accusations,  be  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  hU  life  to  literature,  sometimes  residing  at  Sevilla, 
sometimes  at  Aracena;  he  died  at  Sevilla,  in  the  year  1598, 
ns  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  logo,  being  then  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  His  library,  wliich  was  extensive,  was  incor- 
porated in  that  of  the  Escurial,  where,  Schrtickh  says,  some 
uf  bis  MSS.  are  still  to  be  fbund.  In  respect  to  moral 
character,  he  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  candour  and 
blameless  integrity. 

Amon^  Arias's  numerous  and  extensive  literary  works, 
which  chiefly  belong  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to  clas- 
sical literature,  hU  Polyglott  certainly  holds  the  principal 
plocu ; it  is  generally  called  the  Anttrerp  P<tlygl(Ut,  or, 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  Philip  \ \.,Bibiia  Regia 
(the  Royal  Bible),  and  sometimes  also  after  the  printer. 
Btblia  Plantiniana:  a fuller  notice  respecting  this  great 
work,  in  eight  folio  volumes,  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Bible  and  Polyoiotts. 

Of  Arias's  other  works  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

1.  Antiquitates  Judaietp.  Lugd.  Batav.,  159.1,  quarto. 
2.  Uber  Generationis  *t  Regenerationis  Ailam,  s.  de  i/t«- 
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tarin  ffumani,  maeni  part  prima,  i.e.  Amma. 

Anrv.,  1573,  (|uurlo.  This  i»  only  a part  of  a Biblical  Kn- 
cw-lopsKlm  whirl)  Ahaa  intcmlod  to  write:  another  part  of 
tiuA  Work  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  following  title : 

3.  Sthiurtr  Umtoria,  prima  in  masni  operit  ewpore  part, 
Urn  iticia  Aria  Muntano  Desrriptfrrr.  Antv.,  1601,  <iuarto. 

4.  Ihfmni  rt  Sfpcula.  Antv.,  1593. 16mo.  (I>eing  a translation 
of  the  Pnalins  of  David  and  the  Ecclesiastes).  5.  Monu- 
mrnta  Humana  Aihitin.  Antv.,  157t.  quarto.  6.  Sprcuhtm 
ViifT  rt  PiiMtiotiis  Christi.  Antv.,  1573,  octavo.  7.  Darid, 
f !>/«/»>  F.rrreilaiitrimett  prohatum  a Dro  l^prctarufum. 
Franrof.  1597,  quarto.  6.  Dirtatum  Vhritttanum,  six'e 
AttrfUM  dr  Chritli  Vila  rt  Doctrinn  UMhut.  Antv.,  1 775, 
octa\o.  9.  A/firitmot  taradm  de  la  ilitfnria  dr  P.  Cfxmriio 
Tnrito,  i.  e.  Aphorirmt  ndlectrd  from  7’<tcj7k.*>  History. 
Barcelona,  1614,  octavo. 

He  wrote,  aliout  the  year  ISA9.  an  hexameter  poem  on 
rhetoric  in  four  Imoks  ; and  he  also  edited  the  Tour  of  the 
Jcu'  limjomin  rfTudfln. 

Sources  for  the  bio<r'uphT  of  Arias  Montanua  are  : 

Nic*)laa  Antonio,  HihUni^rra  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  162—164. 
Niceron,  .Mrmoires,  itc.,  d fHittnire  det  Hommes  sUustrrt, 
tjm.  xxviii.,  p.  104—118.  J.  Matth.  Schrockh'a  Lrb^ttbe- 
schrhhunfrrn  hrruhmtrr  (rWeAr/en,  one  volume,  p.  291 — 304 
in  the  I^eipz.  edit,  of  1790: — and  Moreri'a  DiWionary, 
article  Arias,  where  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  (treat 
work  is,  as  mi^tht  be  ex|>erted  in  the  biography  of  a 
Spaniard,  preferable  to  the  French  oripnaL 

ARI'CA,  n district  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  and 
the  republic  of  Pern.  The  valley,  which  extends  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  coa.st  into  the  lower  chain  of  the 
Andes,  is  irripited  by  a small  stream  of  good  clear  water, 
aliuut  half  a mile  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  aspect  venlant,  but  beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  c\-e 
ran  reach,  is  a complete  desert  of  sand  to  the  fcx)t  of  the 
mountains,  except  a small  space  around  the  town.  The 
valley  is  famous  for  Guinea  pepper,  which  is  principally 
cultivated  with  manure  of  * guano,'  or  connorants'  dung, 
n singular  hut  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  ten  or 
twelve  small  vessels  being  emplored  in  collecting  it  from 
the  small  islands  along  the  coa.sL  Colton,  olives,  and  caslor* 
oil  arc  produced;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  may  be  procured  ; at^tardimfe  (spirits)  and 
a small  white  wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock  salt  is  dug 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley 
are  subject  to  a sort  of  ague  called  trrtmga,  and  the  district 
is  generally  unhealthy  : the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but 
the  nights  are  ^-cry  chilly. 

Close  to  the  beach,  in  a small  bay  formed  by  a projecting 
bluff,  stands  the  town  of  Arica,  ooce  ftcHtrishmg  and  popu- 
lous; it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579.  and,  in 
common  with  other  places  in  Peru,  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  more  particularly  in  November.  1608.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  successfully  to  hare  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce  it.  During 
the  war  of  independence  it  was  entirely  desolated.  It  now  , 
consists  of  a few  huts,  the  better  sort  built  of  surndried 
bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of  canes 
or  roods  set  upright  and  bound  together ; these  being 
only  covered  in  with  matting,  the  place  appears  at  a little 
distance  to  be  a heap  of  ruins.  There  is  a custom-house,  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  dc  Dios,  and  a parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  40U,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  small 
forts  of  six  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about  fifty  soldiers ; 
it  belongs  to  the  sec  of  Arequipa. 

The  bay  is  small,  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  sbirms ; ships  lie  closo  to  the  shore  in  deep 
water;  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  which 
seldom  blow  strong;  but  in  wintertime  the  north  winds 
aro  viident.  In  the  summer  time  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
are  very  regular.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a rise  and 
fsll  of  about  three  feet,  occasioned  by  the  winds.  Tlio  surf 
roll*  so  heavy  on  the  Iwach,  that  ships'  boats  cannot  land, 
and  the  only  moans  of  shipping  or  landing  cargoes  is  on  a 
hal\tt,  a float  formed  of  two  inflated  seals'  skins  fastened 
togeiher.  and  in  this  manner  bare  of  silver,  bags  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  goods,  arc  conveyed  to  vessels  in  the  bay. 

Arica  i»  the  sea  port  of  Tama,  distant  thirty  miles  to  the 
N N.E. : ino*.t  of  ihe  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potoii  was 
formerly  shipped  off  hence  to  )ima,  and  nueh  bullion  is 
still  exporteiL 


Near  the  smail  hay  of  Chaeota,  wuth  of  Arica,  a number 
of  sepulchres  of  the  antient  Peruvian  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered,  whence  the  bodies  have  been  dug  in  a very 
|)crfcct  state,  but  almost  reduced  to  skelcttmt,  eovered  with  a 
tough,  dark,  brown  skin.  Latitude  of  the  town  18°  284' 
longitude  ItP  13^'  W.  Distant  185  leagues  S.E.  of  Lima. 
(Basil  Hall ; Orig^.  MS.  of  Captain  Bauia,  Spanish  navy.) 

ARIES  (constellation),  the  Kam,  is  the  first  constellation 
of  the  antient  zodiac.  The  sign  of  the  zodiac,  so  called, 
including  the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning 
from  the  vernal  ef)uinux,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equh 
noxe*.  now  begins  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

The  Greek  mythology  makes  Aries  to  be  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  golden  fleece,  in  quest  of  which  the  Argonautic 
expedition  was  undertaken.  [See  Aroohaut".]  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  separating  any  account  of  discussions  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  this  1*008101131100  in  particular,  from 
the  general  description  of  the  Zodiac,  wo  refer  to  the  latter 
term  for  further  mythological  elucidation. 

I'liis  constellation  is  surrounded  by  (Jetus.  Taurus,  Per- 
seus, Andromeda,  and  Pisces,  the  first  of  which  is  direeUy 
below  it.  In  the  horns  are  two  stars,  « and  /3,  the  only  two 
of  any  note,  which  are  near  together,  and  may  be  found  by 
continuing  the  line  drawn  from  Procyon  through  Alda- 
haran  ; or.  by  continuing  the  line  drawn  through  the  pole 
Mar.  and  * Cassioptum.  the  nearest  to  the  Great  Bear  of  the  fire. 
Tbene  stars  (n  and  f)  Arietis)  arc  on  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night in  the  middle  of  Octolier. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  fdlows.  As  before,  a number 
without  brackets  is  that  of  Flamsteed ; in  ( ) that  of 
Ptazzi;  in  [ ] that  of  Bra«lley. 
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I ARIES,  in  antient  military  science,  is  the  Latin  name 
I for  the  BATTRRt.yo  Ram. 

AR1ETT*A.  in  music  (the  diminutive  of  the  Italian 
won!  or»a).  a short  air. 

AR1LLU8,  in  botany,  is  a fleshy  expansion  either  of 
the  umbilical  cord  by  which  seeds  are  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, or  of  the  placenta  itself.  It  is  never  formed  till  after 
the  fertilization  of  the  seed,  and  is  only  met  with  in  a few 
planu ; iu  use  is  entirely  unknown.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  arillus  among  sjiecies  of  common  occurrence 
is  in  the  spindle  tree,  Eunm/mus  EuroprruK,  in  which  it  is 
the  fleshy  red  cmering  of  the  seed  that  rendcre  that  pl.int 
BO  ornamental  in  the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter. 
Another  familiar  ca.se  is  the  macr  of  the  nutmeg ; this  sul»^ 
stance  is,  when  fresh,  a crimson  lacerated  covering  of  the 
nut,  which  tw*quires  its  pale  brown  colour  in  consequence  of 
the  preparation  it  undergoes  in  being  dried  and  prepared  for 
market.  Before  the  term  was  thus  accurately  definthi.  it 
was  applied  to  a variety  of  parts  of  exceedingly  different 
natures. 

ARIMA'NKS  and  AREIMA'NIOS  an  Greek  comip- 
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ticTMofthe  Perti»n  name  AhmoaD  or  Aheriinan»  whicli, 
aecordinc  to  the  antient  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  is  the  appcl* 
Ution  of  the  author  of  evih  and  the  opponent  of  OrmuzH, 
who  is  the  author  of  good.  The  genuine  form  of  the  word, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  original  text  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  Anro- 
Mainyus  (pronounce  Angro-Mainyus),  a oom|>ouiul  term, 
the  meaning  of  which  might  be  expressed  by  perhaps  on 
etymological  equivalent  in  the  Greek  dypio/iivt>c.  ' hostile, 
of  evil  dismsition.'  The  Zend  original  of  the  word  Ormusd 
is  Ahuro  raasdlo,  coming  near  the  forms  Oromazcs  and 
Oromasdes,  under  which  the  name  occurs  in  Greek  authors 
(e.g.,  Plutarch,  de  Iside  $t  Otir.  p.  6C0.  «d.  Steph.)  In  the 
Sanscrit  paraphrase  of  a portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta  by 
Neriosengh,  tne  name  Ahuro>Maxdito  is  interpreted  * the 
king  of  great  wisdom.'  This  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
M.  Eugdne  Bumouf,  CommBntmre  nir  ie  Yapta,  vol.  i.  p. 
7i.  &o. 

The  two  individual  beings  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were, 
according  to  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  offspring  of  Zeruane- 
Akerene.  the  indefinite  and  im{jersonal  divine  substance 
and  cause  of  all  existence.  Both  were  primarily  e<jual  in 
intellect  and  power;  but  Ormusd  was,  from  the  beginning, 
pure,  gcHtd.  and  luminous;  while  Abrimm  was  dark  nml 
wicked,  and  bent  on  destruction  and  mi>chicf.  Ormuzd  is 
represented  as  the  creator  of  the  w’urld  : Ahriman  constantly 
counteracts  the  desims  of  his  goodness.  Onnuxd  created 
the  six  Amshaapands,  or  rainistenng  angels  of  good : Ahri- 
man, in  opposition,  created  the  six  Darujs  to  be  subserv  ient 
to  his  evil  purposes.  ‘ I produce<I,'  says  Ormuzd,  * a place 
of  delight,  Ai^fine-Vaejo,  fairer  than  the  entire  existing 
world.  I acted  first : then  this  evil  one  acted,  whose  soul 
is  not  mortal.  The  first  place  similar  to  paradise  which  1 
made,  1 who  am  Ormuzd.  was  Airvfine- V aeju,  created  pure,  i 
Then  this  Paityare- Ahriman,  full  of  death,  produced  in  the 
river  (which  watered  that  country)  the  great  snake  of 
winter.*  &c.  (Anquetil  du  Perrons  Zerui-Avetia,  vol.  i. 

Earl  'I,  page  263. 8cc.)  Thus  Ormuzd  is  always  taking  the 
!ud  by  pure  and  co<^  productions,  and  Ahriman  follows, 
sowing  ttko  seeds  of  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  new  cre- 
ations. The  struggle  of  the  two  deities  will,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  continue  during  12,000  years, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  C)rmuzd  will  defeat  bis  opponent. 
Ahriman  himself  will  llten  become  a convert  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  a now  world,  happier  and  better  than  the 
present,  will  bo  created. 

We  abstain  from  entering  into  further  detail  concerning 
the  dogma  of  the  contest  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
as  the  onginal  documents  in  the  Zend  language,  from 
which  alone  authentic  information  on  the  subject  can  be 
deriveci,  have  but  just  begun  to  be  critically  examined,  and 
much  is  still  wanted  to  a . full  understanding  of  them.  The  I 
translation  by  Anquotil  du  Perron,  though  of  invaluable 
service  to  thoso  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  has  been 
found  too  loose,  and  in  some  instatu  es  too  incorrect  to  allow 
inferences  on  man^  subtle  points  of  tho  antient  Persian  faith 
to  be  drawn  from  it 

Tho  Persian  doctrine  of  the  two  opposite  principles  was 
known  to  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius 
{De  Vit.  Phihs.  Pro<Bm.  2),  distinguished  them  as  dyadic 
faiuW  and  enrtf  lalfiuv. 

The  most  antient  forei^  authors  that  have  given  some 
interesting  details  regarding  the  rtoclrinc  of  Zoroaster  are 
the  Armenian  chroniclers  of  tho  fifth  century,  cs{>erially 
Elisffius  and  Bsnac.  See  Elismus's  History  of  Vartan, 
&c.,  translated  by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1330,  4to.,  and 
an  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Esnac,  in  the  appendix  to 
P.  Auchor’s  Grammar,  Armenian  and  Engliih,  Venice, 
1819.  8vu.  p.  198.  &c. 

ARINS  (or  ARINNES),  are  the  remains  of  a Siberian 
people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei.  They  have 
bron  reduced  to  their  present  limited  numbers  by  the  suc- 
cessive cruellies  of  the  Tartars,  by  consequent  emigration 
to  the  regions  inhabited  W the  Kirgishes.  and  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Catchin-'fartars  and  Otiaks.  They  reside 
in  an  mrnak  or  single  district,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a bachiik  or  elder,  by  whom  the  tribute.  fl.ted  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1733,  is  regularly  paid.  When  Miillcr,  the 
traveller,  viuted  tho  spot,  he  found  but  one  single  individual 
amongst  them  who  was  capable  of  speaking  the  native  dia- 
lect, which  has  some  affinity  to  the  Otiak  ; the  rest  of  his 
brethren  had  adopted  the  Catrhin-Tartar  tongue. 
ARIOBARZA'NES.  [See  Cai'Pai>ocia.] 

AHl'ONi  a native  of  LmIios,  the  inventor  of  the  ditby- 


rambus,  find  a mat  musician,  was  contemporary  with  Pert 
ander  of  Corinth,  and  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia  (».o.628 
— 571).  He  travelled  os  far  as  Taras  (Taranto)  in  .Southern 
Italy,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  professional 
skill.  (See  his  history,  Herod,  i.  23  ; and  also  iClian.  Hist. 
Anim.  xii.  45.) 

ARIO'SO,  in  music  (an  Italian  adjective,  airy),  used 
adverbially — in  the  manner  of  an  (dr,  as  coi\lradii<tm- 
guished  from  recitative.  When  applied  to  instrumontal 
music,  it  denotes  a sustained,  a vocal  stylo.  It  is  Homvtimes 
most  improperly  used  substantively,  and  may  bo  luontioned 
among  the  numerous  instances  of  the  luisajiphcaiion  of 
Italian  words  by  English  and  German  musieiuns. 

ARIOSTO,  LODOVICX),  was  bom  at  Keggio.  near 
Modena.  Septembers,  1474.  He  was  the  sun  of  Nicolft 
Ariosto  of  Ferraro,  a military  officer  in  the  scivico  of  Duke 
HorculesL  d'Estc,  and  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Roguio : his 
mother,  Dana  Malaguzzi,  was  of  a noble  family  of  Reggio. 
Lodovicowas  the  eldest  bom  of  a family  of  five  brothers  and 
five  sisters.  He  esriy  showed  a disposition  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  in  his  boyhood  a drama  on  the  subject  of  Pyramus 
nnd  Tliisbe,  which  he  and  bis  brothers  reheurscil  before 
their  parents.  Lodovico,  being  designed  fur  the  profession 
of  the  law,  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  be  spent  five  yenrs, 
much  against  his  will,  in  the  study  of  tliat  science ; and  kiis 
father,  at  Inst  oonvinecd  of  his  distaste  for  this  pursuit, 
recalled  liim  home  nnd  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own 
inclination.  Lodovico  was  then  past  twenty,  and  being 


[now  s Inoiue  lUUaa  iwnIsI  in  llu;  BtitiAh  M.imuih.] 

ct  but  little  acquainted  with  the  antient  writers,  lie  put 

iroself  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio  lia  Spolcti,  a learned 
scholar  of  the  time,  by  whose  assistance  he  mmlc  grout  pro- 
gress in  Latin.  He  was  proceeding  to  .study  Greek  when 
his  teacher  was  called  away  to  Milan  to  Ijc  pixTcpt.r  to 
tho  young  Dak«  Sforza.  Ariosto,  however,  studied  Cjrcck 
later  in  life.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  ahiut  tl>e 
year  1500,  he  found  himself  charged  with  tho  gihirdian- 
ship  of  bis  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  matiogc- 
ment  of  a very  moderate  patrimony— a task  whii:h  he 
entered  on  with  brotherly  aflection,  and  which  he  fulfilled 
with  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  fuund  time 
to  write  several  lyric  composition.s,  both  in  Italian  and 
in  Latin,  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este,  younger  son  of  llemulcs  1.,  and  brother 
to  Alfonso,  the  heir  to  tho  ducal  crown.  The  cunlinal. 
in  1503,  appointed  Ariosto  one  of  the  gemleinun  of  hU 
retinue,  and  soon  discovering  that  his  abilities  were  not 
confined  to  poetry,  be  employed  him  in  important  affairs 
and  missions  both  for  himself  and  for  his  brother  Al- 
fonso, after  tho  latter  became  Duke  of  Fcrmni,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1505.  Alfonso  having  joined,  in 
1509,  the  famous  league  of  Cambray  against  the  ^'cnc- 
lian  republic.  Cardinal  Ippolito  took  the  command  of  his 
brother's  troops,  and  Ariosto  was  present  at  the  campaign 
of  that  year  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Po.  the  atrocities  of 
which,  perpetrated  chiefly  by  the  Scla'onian  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Venice,  he  foelingly  describes  at  the  iK'ginniug 
of  the  thirty-sixUr  canto  of  his  great  poem.  In  December 
of  tho  same  year,  he  was  sent  oy  the  duke  on  a mis»ion  to 
Rome  to  request  the  assistance  of  Julius  II.  against  the 
Venetians,  but  the  pone,  who  bad  been  the  first  mover  in  the 
league,  had  already  cnanged  his  mmd  and  become  jealous 
of  his  French  and  German  allies,  ('ardinal  Ippolito,  hmv- 
ever,  in  tho  meantime  defeated  the  Venetians  and  dcktroycd 
their  flotilla  on  the  Po,  and  the  object  of  Ariosto's  mistion 
of  course  ceased. 

The  foUdwipg  yeazt  IMO,  Pope  Julitts»  having  openly 
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joined  the  Venetians  against  his  former  elites,  exeommuni* 
ceted  the  Duke  of  Ferrers  for  refusing  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, end  assembled  an  army  in  the  Romagna  to  attack 
Alfonso's  territories,  Ariosto  was  now  sent  again  to  depro- 
ceta  the  wrath  of  the  mntiff ; but  not  sueccoding,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a hasty  escape  from  Rome,  as  the 
pope  bad  threatened  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
a threat  which  be  was  not  unlikely  to  have  carried  into 
effect.  The  war  continued,  between  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara and  the  French  on  one  side,  ami  the  Venetians,  the 
pope,  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  till  the  death  of  Julius, 
in  the  beginning  of  1513,  delivered  Alfonso  from  bis  bit- 
terest enemy.  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  being  raised 
to  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the  name  of  Leo  X„  Ariosto 
went  to  Rome,  to  coimratulate  tlie  new  pope,  whom  he  had 
familiarly  known  at  Florence  and  at  Urbino.  Leo  received 
him  moat  graciously.  ' Ho  stooped  from  his  pontifiail 
chsur,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  saluted  him  on  both 
chcelu'  (Ariosto,  <S'u/ira  iv).  Ariosto  thought  bis  fortune 
made  ; but  he  had  not  enough  of  courtly  patience  and 
perseverance.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  more 
substantial  demonstrations  of  favour,  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  to  resume  his  studies.  Hu  had 
long  before  this  begun  a poem,  in  ottava  rima,  on  the  fabu- 
lous adventures  of  the  knights  and  paladins,  Moors  and 
Christians,  of  Charlemagne's  age.  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
which  had  occupied  the  pens  of  many  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ballad  and  romance  writers. 

In  Italy,  Pulci,  Bujardo,  and  Bello  had  each  written  a 
poem  on  the  Mars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, whkh  tradition  had  confounded  with  the  previous 
wars  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  in  which  Orlando, 
or  Roland,  appeared  as  a prominent  character,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christians.  Bojardo  took  Orlando  for  the 
hero  of  his  poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  lo^  e with  Angelica, 
an  infidel  princess,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  coniumniate 
coquetry,  who  had  come  aJl  the  way  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Christian  knights. 
Bojardo  introduced  numerous  epis^es  into  bis  narrative,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelica,  in  the 
fiftieth  canto  of  his  Orlando  InnamoratOt  and  ne\er  resumed 
it,  although  he  bad  carried  his  poem  to  the  sixty -ninth 
canto  at  uie  time  of  bis  death.  Ariosto  took  up  the  thread 
of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo  bad  left  it,  and  making 
the  jilt  fall  in  love  herself  with  Medoro,  an  obscure  youth- 
ful squire,  he  represents  Orlando  as  driven  mad  by  jealousy 
and  indignation : he  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  committing  a thousand  absurdi- 
ties, until  he  is  restored  to  reason  by  Astolfo,  who  brings 
bock  his  wits  in  a phial  from  the  moon.  Orlando's  mad- 
ness, however,  U rather  terrific  and  lamentable  than  ludi- 
crous ; for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  humorous  in  his  epi- 
sodes, never  loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  narrative,  nor 
descends  to  the  low  burlesque.  But  the  madness  of  Orlando 
is  not  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem,  although  it  has 
furnished  the  name  for  it;  tlie  war  between  Ch^eroagno 
and  the  Saracens  is  continued  tbrougbout  the  namth'e,  of 
which  it  forms  a most  important  and  consecutive  oction, 
ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moots  ftom  France,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  king  Agramantc  and  their 
other  chicts.  The  poet  has  iuterwoven  with  these  a third 
subject,  which  some  critics,  who  are  determined  to  find  a 
unity  of  action  in  a poem  which  is  not  an  epic,  have  as- 
sumed to  be  the  principal  one,  namely,  tlie  loves  of  Rug- 
giero, a young  Saracen  knight  born  of  Christian  parents, 
and  Bradamonte,  a Christian  amazon,  and  Rinaldo's  sister. 
Those  two  characters  had  been  already  introduced  by  Bojardo 
in  his  Jnnamorato,  and  Ariosto  followed  up  the  story  of  their 
mutual  attai'hment;  after  numeroxis  adventures,  crosses,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  makes  them  marry  in  the  last  or  forty- 
sixth  canto  of  the  poem,  and  from  their  union  he  derives 
the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Esle. 

intermixea  with  these  three  subjects  or  tales  are  nume- 
rous and  some  long  episodes  of  knights  and  damsels,  of 
their  fights  and  loves,  of  their  strange  adventures,  some 
heroic,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  pathetic;  there  are  magi- 
cians and  gianu,  enchanted  palaces  and  gardens,  flying 
homes  and  narptes,  and  other  monsters ; and  the  reader  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a new  world,  created  as  it  were  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  The  poet  ha*  the  art  of  sketching 
anil  particularizing  every  creature  of  his  fancy  with  features 
and  attributes  so  apparently  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  their  supposed  nature  as  to  removo  the  feeling  of 


their  improbability.  He  appewre  himself  deeply  interested 
in  his  fantastic  creation,  and  at  times  so  entangled  in  hit 
own  labtfinth,  that  he  loses  himself,  os  he  ingenuously 
confesses,  and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  of  a most 
interesting  story,  to  run  after  some  other  personages,  whom 
be  left  in  a desert  island,  or  ou  a dangerous  voyage,  or  on 
the  eve  of  a mortal  combat,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  the 
view  of  his  readers.  Yet  he  contrives  to  wind  off  all  his 
threads  at  last  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  thing  to  follow  such  a guide ; but  we  wonder  along 
from  tale  to  tale,  from  description  to  description,  delighted 
with  the  present,  and  unconscious  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  journey.  Such  is  the  Orlando  Furioto  (as  far  os  an  idea 
of  it  can  be  given  in  a few  words),  the  first  of  all  the  poems 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  A knowledge  of  Bojardo's  In- 
namorato  is,  however,  required  for  the  proper  understanding 
erf*  the  Vurioto.  In  both  poems  there  are  hoentious  l1as^uges, 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 

Ariosto,  after  spending  ten  years  in  writing  his  poem,  pub- 
lished it  in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara,  in  April.  1 5 1 f>.  in 
forty  cantoa,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  forty-six.  He 
sold  lOU  copies  of  it  to  the  bookseller  Gigli  of  Ferrara,  for 
STudi ; about  1 5 pence  per  copy.  He  dedicated  it  to  Cartliiial 
Ippolito,  who,  after  {>erusing  it,  is  said  to  have  asked  * where 
he  bad  picked  up  so  many  alMUrdities?'  ^Vbethcr  this  Ite 
true  or  not.  it  is  certain  that  Ariosto  gaiued  no  fav-our  with 
bis  patron  by  his  work,  in  which  he  had  ii.troduri-d  bis 
praises  and  those  of  his  family  in  so  many  places.  But  the 
Cardinal  had  no  taste  for  {K>etry ; he  was  a busy  man  of 
the  world,  and  he  told  Ariosto  that  * ho  would  have  felt 
better  satisfied  if,  instead  of  praising  him  in  idle  verse,  ho 
hatl  been  more  asriduous  in  hu  service.'  (Ariosto,  Soiira  >1.) 

In  15)7,  the  Cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  fur  Gran  in 
Hungary,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  asked  Ariosto  to 
follow  him  tliere,  but  the  poet  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
of  bis  health,  which  was  very  delicate.  His  brother  Ales- 
sandro, however,  accompani^  the  Cardinal.  The  conse- 
quence of  Ariosto's  refusal  was,  that  his  patron  was  offended, 
and  some  time  after  his  departure  a small  pension  which  be 
bod  allowe<l  him  was  stopped.  After  tlie  Csidinal's  death, 
in  1520.  Ariosto  was  called  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  to  liis 
own  service,  in  which  be  always  experienced  the  kindest 
treatment  It  ought  to  )>e  observed,  in  justice  to  Cardinal 
d'Este.  that,  allbough  he  showed  no  sympathy  fur  the  poetical 
merits  of  Ariosto,  it  was  he,  nevertheless,  who  first  patronised 
and  brought  him  into  notice,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
brother,  to  the  Medid,  and  other  great  men  of  hii  time ; and 
that,  bad  it  not  been  for  Cardinal  IppoUto,  Ariosto  probably 
would  not  have  hail  the  leisure,  the  spirit,  or  the  means  of 
writing  and  printing  his  poem,  at  a time  when  the  patronage 
of  the  groat  was  a necessary  encouragement  to  an  aulluw. 
The  trifling  pension  of  twenty-five  scudi  every  four  monihs, 
which  Ariosto  mentions  as  being  stopped,  was  not  the  only 
remuneration  which  he  bad  from  the  Cardinal:  thrmign 
his  interest  he  enjoyed  certain  ecclesiastical  perquisites, 
such  as  one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  arcbiepiscopal  chan- 
celry  of  Milan  (about  100  scudi  yearly),  although  he  was  not 
ordained  priest  nor  even  subdeacon,  but  had  only  taken  the 
minor  orders  which  are  not  attended  by  binding  vuws,  and 
wore  the  clerical  dress.  (Ariosto,  Satira  ii.  and  iii.,  and 
also  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  dltalia^  Bic^^phy  of  Ariusio.) 
Ariosto  had  also  the  reversion  of  the  rectorship  of  Sant’ 
Agata,  in  Romagna,  tho  incumbent,  an  old  maternal  rela- 
tive. having  mode  it  over  to  him.  We  ought  not  to  judge 
of  Ariosto's  permanent  feelings  towards  his  patrons  from 
the  fits  of  poetical  querulousness  in  w hich  be  occasionally 
indul^‘8  in  his  satires,  for  in  tho  very  midst  of  them  we  can 
perceive  much  grateful  regard  and  affection  for  both  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke.  Tho  Duke  indeed,  by  Ariosto's 
own  acknowledgment,  behaved  liberally  to  him.  Through 
his  munificence  the  poet  was  enabled  to  build  himself  a 
house  surrounde<l  by  a pleasant  garden,  opposite  the  church 
of  S.  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.  In  February.  1521,  Ariosto 
published  a second  edition  of  his  poems  with  many  correc- 
tions, but  still  in  forty  cantos  only ; this  edition  is  now 
extremely  rare,  even  more  so  than  the  first. 

In  1522,  having  applied  to  tho  Duke  for  some  more 
active  and  lucrative  employment,  l;e  was  sent  as  governor 
to  the  mountain  district  of  Garf'agnana,  a dependency  uf 
Modena,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  tho  Apennines, 
and  bordering  upon  Lucca.  This  country  had  just  returned 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  House  of  Rsle,  after  having  been 
occupied  by  tho  Pope  and  the  Florentines.  The  peoplu 


«ero  reitless  and  quarrolaome.  and  the  mountain*  were  in- 
fested with  outlaa'9.  Ariosto  humorously  describes  the 
troubles  of  his  government  in  bis  fifth  Satire.  He  remained 
nearly  three  years  at  Castclnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  the 
dutrict,  during  which  he  seems  lo  have  conciliated  the 
minds  of  that  rude  population,  and  to  have  restored  order 
among  them.  Being  once  stopped  in  the  mountains  by  a 
band  of  robbers,  bis  name  and  reputation  pruv’ed  his  pro- 
tection ; the  outlaws,  on  learning  who  ho  was,  showed  him 
much  respect,  and  offered  to  escort  him  wherever  be  chose. 
In  1623  the  Duke  proposed  to  send  him  as  ambassador  to 
Clement  Vll.,  who  had  just  been  elected  Pope  ; but  Ariosto 
det'liued  Uie  mission,  having  been  disappointed  with  Rome 
and  the  Medici  once  before  (Satira  vii).  In  1624,  he 
returned  from  his  government  to  Ferrara,  where  it  appears 
be  remained  ever  after,  nominally  in  the  Duke's  service, 
but  enjoying  leisure  for  his  studies.  He  now  wrote  his 
comedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  splendour  before 
the  court,  in  a theatre  which  the  Duke  built  for  the  purpose. 
Ill  October,  1532,  Ariosto,  after  correcting  and  revising  bis 
poem  for  sixteen  years,  published  the  tbira  edition  in  forty- 
six  cantos,  which,  in  spile  of  some  misprints  of  which  Ariosto 
bitterly  complains,  remains  the  legitimate  text  of  the  Orlando 
Fiirioeo,  The  six  entire  cantos  which  he  added,  are  the  33rd, 
37th,  39ih,  42nd,  44tb.  and  45th,  besides  several  stanzas  here 
and  there  added  to  the  other  cantos.  Some  stanzas  he  wrote  in 
twenty  different  ways  before  ho  fixed  upon  the  present  text. 
The  apparent  ease  of  Ariosto's  verse  is  the  result  of  much 
labour.  Scarcely  had  Ariosto  completed  his  third  edition, 
when  he  found  himself  grievously  iU  with  a painful  interna) 
complaint,  which  brought  on  a decline,  and  at  last,  death. 
It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  on  which  his  illness  first  assumed  a serious 
character,  a fire  broke  out  in  a wing  of  the  ducal  palace,  and 
burnt  the  great  hall  and  the  theatre  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  performance  of  bis  plays.  After  lingering 
several  months,  Ariosto  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  in 
his  39th  year.  He  was  buried  without  any  pomp  in  the 
old  church  of  San  Benedetto,  attended  by  the  monks,  who 
volunteered  to  do  honour  to  his  remains.  Forty  years  later, 
after  the  church  had  been  rebuilt,  Agostino  Mosti,  of  Fer- 
rara, who  had  studied  in  his  youth  under  Ariosto,  raised 
a handsome  monument  to  him  in  the  chapel,  which  is  to 
the  right  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  spot  tne  poet  s bones 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnity.  In  16)2,  Lodovico 
Ariosto,  grand  nephew  of  the  poet,  raised  another  monu- 
ment to  bu  memory  more  magnificent  than  the  first,  in  the 
other  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  place 
Ariosto's  remains  were  finally  removed. 

Besides  the  three  Ferrara  editions  above-mentioned,  printed 
under  Ariosto's  superintendence,  several  reprints  of  hU  poem 
were  published  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  his  lifetime.  Nu- 
merous editions  followed  after  his  death ; all,  however,  mure 
or  less  incorrect,  and  some  of  them  purposely  altered  and 
mutilated.  The  Aldine  edition,  of  1545,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  age ; it  is  also  the  first  that  contains  five  additional 
cantos,  which  are  the  beginning  of  a new  poem,  and  were 
left  in  MSS.  by  the  author,  and  delivered  by  his  son  Vir 
ginio  to  Antonio  Manuzio.  G.  A.  BaroUi  edited  all  Ariosto's 
works,  Venice.  1766,  six  volumoi,  duodecimo,  with  many 
corrections  and  illustrations,  and  a life  of  the  poet.  Basker- 
ville's  edition,  1773,  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  plates  by 
Bartoloczi,  is  also  much  esteemed.  Theeilition  of  the  Claittici 
Itaiiani,  five  volumes  octavo,  Milano.  1812*14,  is  valuable 
for  the  variunii  added  to  every  canto,  which  the  editor 
Keina  has  taken  from  the  first  two  editions  of  1316  and  1521. 
But  the  best  modem  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  that 
ofMilan,  1818,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  learned  editor  Moral! 
has  faithfully  restored  the  original  text  of  1332.  Tlio  Or- 
lando Furioso  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  though  seldom  successfully.  Of  the  English 
translations,  that  by  Harrington  is  spinted  and  much  supe- 
rior to  Hoole's,  but  the  recent  one  by  Mr.  S.  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  is  generally  faithful. 

Ariosto  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Italian  satirists. 
The  tone  of  his  satires  resembles  that  of  Horace  rather  than 
that  of  Juvenal.  He  introduces  several  of  the  principal 
occurrences  of  bis  life,  and  exhibits  the  manners  and  vices 
of  his  time  and  country.  He  speaks  of  popes,  princes,  and 
cardinals,  with  great  freedom,  but  in  language  generally, 
though  not  always,  decorous.  His  satires,  seven  in  num- 
ber. and  addressM  to  his  brothers  and  other  friends,  were 
first  published  in  1334,  after  bis  death,  and  have  been 
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often  reprinted,  both  separately  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  five  comedies  in  blank  verse.  La  Coe- 
iorta,  I Suppositi,  La  Lena,  11  Segromante,  ami  La  Sroitpi- 
tica.  Cardinal  Ribbiena.  Ariosto,  and  Macbiavelli,  all 
three  contemporaries,  were  the  first  writers  of  regular  co- 
medy in  Italy.  They  adopted  the  manner  of  Plautus  end 
Terence ; they  preserved  the  unities,  and  made  their  plots 
turn  chiefly  uj>on  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  practised  by 
dissipated  and  needy  young  men,  assisted  by  worthless 
domestics,  to  deceive  an  old  miser,  a jealous  husband  or 
father,  or  a watchful  guardian  of  some  good-natured  beauty. 
The  language  is  often  grossly  indecent,  and  yet  these 
plays  were  performed  before  the  court  and  chivalry  of  those 
times.  There  are  some  other  minor  works  of  Ariosto,  con 
sisting  of  canzoni,  eapitoli  in  tfrza  rima^  sonnets,  and  a 
curious  eclogue  which  has  long  remained  inedited:  it  was 
composed  in  1506,  on  the  occasion  of  a conspiracy  being 
discovered  against  the  life  of  Duke  Alfonso  by  bis  two 
brothers  Ferronte  and  Giulio.  lliere  are  also  some  short 
Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  an  cpithalamium  on 
Alfoiuo’s  marriage  with  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  Venice  editions  of  Ariosto's  works  of 
1741  and  1766,  edited  by  BaroUi. 

Ariosto  left  two  natural  sons,  Virginio,  whom  he  had 
legitimated  by  public  act  in  1530,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came acanon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara ; andGiovanbatUsta, 
who  was  made  a captain  in  the  Duke's  service.  The  number 
of  commentators,  cntics,  and  biographers  of  Ariosto,  is  very 
great ; some  of  the  best  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  Baruffaldi  junior  has  also  written  a life  of 
Ariosto:  Ferrara,  1807. 

ARISH.  or  EL  ARISH.  a small  town  on  a slight  emi- 
nence about  half  a milo  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
rsnean,  and  on  the  usual  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  31°  6* 
N.  lat. ; 33°48'  E.  long.  There  are  some  wells  near  it,  and 
some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and  the  sea, 
Thevenot  (ybyage  de  Levant,  p. 360)  describes  the  castle, 
in  his  time,  as  being  well  built  of  small  stones;  and  he  says 
there  were  so  many  fine  antient  columns  at  Arish,  that  the 
inhabitants  made  their  ruffue-bouses  and  their  wells  of  them, 
and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at 
Arish.  (Mangles  and  Irby.)  Arish  is  the  site  of  the  antient 
Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  considered  a kind  of  frontier 
town  between  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  in  connexion,  with 
Petra  in  the  intenor,  was  an  entrepOt  of  some  importance 
(Strabo.  781).  It  stands  on  a small  inlet  of  the  sea.  end 
near  a scanty  stream  of  water.  The  French  took  possession 
of  it  in  February,  1799,  in  tlioir  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
kept  it  for  sume  time. 

it  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  concluded  a con- 
vention with  the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return 
to  France  with  their  baggage  and  arms,  which  was  subse- 
quentlv  disavowed  by  the  British  governinont. 

ARlSTiE'NETUS,  a Greek  writer,  a native  of  Nicaa, 
whose  epoch  is  not  capable  of  being  accurately  determined. 
It  has  been  conjectur^  that  the  Aristmnetus  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  Erotic  or  Love  Letters  (‘Ex-t^roXai  fpwrum)  is 
the  person  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  of  Libanius  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake  at  Nico* 
melia,  a.d.  338  : some  are  inclined  to  place  him  at  a later 
epocli. 

These  Letters,  of  which  there  are  two  books,  are  a species 
of  rhetorical  exercise,  and  not  real  letters;  they  often  exhi- 
bit very  bad  taste,  but  are  of  some  value  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  manners,  or  at  least  of  the  literature,  of  the 
age.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade.  Paris, 
1822,  8vo.  There  is  a German  translation  of  Arisuenctus 
W Herel,  Altenburg,  1778,  6vo.  there  are  also  several 
French  translations. 

ARISTEAS.  [See  SaPTUAonfT.] 

ARISTARCHUS  of  Samos,  an  astronomer,  lived  about 
the  sume  time  as  Archimedes,  and  some  say  survived  him, 
though  this  is  not  likely.  Archimedes  died  b.c.  212,  but 
there  is  an  observation  of  the  solstices  made  by  Aristarchus, 
and  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  of  the  datu  h.c.  260.  (Sec  Plul. 
Syntax,  iii.  c.  2,  tom.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halina.)  Some  ac- 
counts (in  modern  books)  place  him  much  earlier,  but  these 
are  necessarily  incorrect.  In  Plutarch's  treatise  On  the 
Appearance*  in  the.  Moon't  Disc,  it  is  said  that  Cleanthes, 
the  successor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoic  school,  asserted  that 
Aristarchus  deserved  punishment  for  his  opinions  about  llie 
earth's  motion.  This  treatise  of  Cleanthea  ia  cited  by  Dio 
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Irene*  Laertius.  Whether  the  cbsr^  was  ironical  or  not 
(MontucU  conjectures  the  former),  it  serves  to  corroborate 
tlio  precsedinir  date,  since  Cloanihes  succeeded  Zeivo  about 
B.c.  264.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Aristarchus. 

Archimedes  (in  the  Arenanus)  attributes  to  Aristandms 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  which  is 
suppoM^  to  have  been  pre>iously  held  by  Pythagoras  and 
Philulaus.  His  words  ore,  ‘ He  (Aristarchus)  says,  that  the 
(Ixed  stars  and  sun  remain  without  motion,  but  that  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  sun  being  in  the  centre . and  that  the  sphere  of 
the  6xod  stars,  which  has  the  same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so 
great  that  tlte  circle  described  by  the  oarth  bears  no  more 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  (A<m  t/if  centre 
of  a tfJitre  dotM  to  it*  *urface.'  Archimedes  then  pnxveds 
to  combat  the  singular  notion  contained  in  the  lust  words. 
The  passage  from  Plutan  h's  treatise  on  tlie  moon,  above 
referred  to.  slates  that  Ari^!a^chu8  sup|K)»etl  the  heavens 
to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  earth  mu\ed  in  an  oblique  circle 
(XoCov  cvkW).  at  tho  same  time  re>ulving  round  her  own 
axis.  W'e  loam  also  from  Archimedes,  that  Aristarchus 
sufiposed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  the  72tith 
part  of  the  lodiac,  that  is,  half  a degree.  This  is  about 
too  little. 

One  smsJl  work  of  Aristarchus  has  come  down  to  us,  ‘ On 
the  Maunitudes  snd  Distanresof  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  which 
makes  no  mention  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  tho  earth's  motion.  The  scope  of  it  will  bo  shown  in 
the  fallowing  translation  of  the  introduction  (from  Wallis's 
oditimi).  The  brackets  contain  remarks,  mostly  from  Dc- 
lambre. 

* 1.  The  moon  receives  light  from  the  sun.  [This  was 
asserted  befon'  Ariatarebu*.] 

‘ 2.  The  earth  is  a mere  point  or  oentre  when  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  [This  is  wrong,  since  the 
moon  would  ihon  appear  at  tho  same  point  of  the  heavens 
t'nmi  ditferent  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.] 

* 3.  'When  tho  moon  appears  halved,  the  great  circle  sepa- 
rating the  light  and  dark  part  of  the  moon  |iasscs  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  [A  very  simple  tnith,  but  a great 
step  in  astronomy,  os  giving  rise  to  tlie  first  delerminutiun 
of  the  relative  distance^  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  principle 
of  which  w as  correct.] 

* 4.  In  tho  preceding  esse,  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
nv:>on  is  less  than  a quadrant  by  iU  thirtieth  part.  [That  is, 
the  angle  is  87® : wliereas  8U®  50'  is  nenn*r  the  truth.] 

* 5.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is, 
the  sactiun  througli  which  the  moon  pus.scs  in  an  ecli|>se]  is 
twice  that  of  the  moon.  [This  would  give  it  64';  it  is  nearer 
to  82'-] 

* 6.  The  roonn  subtends  tho  fifteenth  part  of  a sign. 
[This  would  make  the  apparent  diameter  2®,  which  is  four 
times  too  great.] 

* Hence  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  tlie  earth  is  moru 
than  )8  times  the  distance  of  tlie  moon,  and  less  than  2(J 
times;  that  is,  when  the  moon  appears  halved.  And  the 
[real]  diameter  of  the  sun  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
[real]  diameter  of  tlie  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  moon  a greater  proportion  than  19  to  3,  but 
a IcM  proportion  than  43  to  6,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  fiiund  of  the  ratio  of  iho  distance*,  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  s suhtemling  the  16lh  part  of  a sign.' 

The  procwling  dtaluctHtns  follow  correctly  from  the  prin* 
ciples  laid  down,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  numerical 
inoccuraev.  The  manner  in  which  they  arc  proved  shows 
that  the  Greeks  of  this  period  had  no  trigonumelrr  what- 
ever; not  even  a table  of  chnnls,  and  tho  limits  given  are 
not  so  close  as  those  which  might  liavo  been  obtained  from 
the  same  data  by  a ruler  and  ronipas.vca.  There  are  several 
propositions  on  the  relative  bulks  of  the  three  bodies,  de- 
diK^  by  eommon  methods. 

There  is  a commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aris- 
tarchus. which  has  been  given  (in  part  at  least)  by  Wallis  in 
his  edition. 

From  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (TlXorwrurd  Cari)- 
ftarn.  8),  in  which  the  report  of  Archimedes  is  corroboratctl, 
Delambre  infers  Utat  Aristarcluu  atlribuled  day  and  night 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  is  hard  to  see  bow  be  could 
do  otherwise,  if  he  supposed  the  sun  fixe<!. 

l^ero  is  another  work  atlribuled  to  Aristarchus,  published 
by  Roberval  at  Pari*,  in  1 643,  on  tho  System  of  the  World. 
But  this  appears  to  have  beeu  probably  one  of  the  retUjra- 


tinn*  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  Apollovics,  as  Des- 
cartes and  several  others  airnm  that  it  was  written  by 
Roberval  hitn»elf,  and  Wallis  asserts  that  this  (kit  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  tho  French,  both  at  the  time 
of  publication  aiul  in  his  time. 

Vitruvius  speaks  highly  of  Aristarchus,  as  tho  inventor 
of  many  useful  machines,  and,  in  particular,  of  a dial  w hich 
he  terms  scaph*.  This  dial  is  dccriWd  by  Martianus 
Capclla  (cited  by  W'cidler),  from  which,  and  partly  from 
tho  name,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a part  of  a concave 
bemisphere,  with  a stvle  ending  in  tho  centre,  so  lliat  by 
drawing  the  equator,  &c.  inside  the  hemisphere,  the  sun  s 
position  might  be  found  by  marking  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow,  Montucla  duscribes  one.  dug  out  at  Tusculuin  in 
1741,  which,  since  Cicero  dcbcribcs  such  an  instrument, 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him.  (Mont,  llitt.  Math. 
i.  721 ; a drawing  is  given.) 

Tho  principal  ediiions  of  Aristarchus  are  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Valla,  Venke,  1498.  containing  the  commentary  of 
Pappus;  and  of  C'ommandine,  Pesaro,  1572;  (he  Greek 
text  of  Wallis,  Oxfonl,  1688.  with  a cunimenlary  and  C'uiu- 
mandiue's  vcr»ion,  which  edition  was  also  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Wallis's  works.  Oxford,  1699,  A new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a l.atin  translation,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  IBIO,  8vo.  There  is  also  a French  traiisialioD 
by  M.  de  Foriia  D'Urban;  Paris,  Didot,  1823. 

ARlbTAKCllt'S,  tlie  critic,  the  son  of  Aristarchus, 
was  hi^n  in  the  island  of  Samuthraoe : but  he  abandoned 
the  narrow  liiuil.s  of  lus  own  country  . in  order  to  settle  m 
the  wealthy  and  jiopuhjus  ciiy  of  Alexandria.  The  lime 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known ; hut  he  is  stated  to  have 
llnurisbed  about  H.c.  158.  Pn-iemy  PhiloiiieUir,  king  of 
Egypt,  reigned  from  b.c.  ISl  to  145,  and  Aristarchus  was 
tho  prvd'ptor  of  his  son.  who  was  killed  by  his  uncle  Pto> 
leiny  Kuergeles  11.  at  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  145  u.c. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8.)  Aristarchus  was  the  diMuple  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
nourished  about  2UU  B.C..  and  was  the  first  Grecian  who 
laid  Uio  principles  of  philological  criticism  u}H>n  a sound 
and  arcuralu  basi.s ; thus  he  was  the  first  to  inquire  with 
precision  into  tho  genuineness  of  the  early  Greek  writings, 
and  into  the  gruminatical  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  ; 
he  likewise  iutnMlu(x>d  the  use  of  the  Greek  accenU.  as  they 
may  now  be  seeu  in  inanu.-cripU  and  printed  books  (Wolf, 
l*Toieg.  ad  Jlomer.  %.  44).  Aristarchus  succeedeil  bu 
master  Aristophanes  (for  whose  opinions  he  is  stateil  to 
have  eiitcriaiiiid  great  res{wi-t).  a»  head  of  the  graimimtnul 
and  critical  scIuniI  of  Alexandria  ; and  oblaineil  in  that 
capacity,  by  his  eniinuneeas  a teacher  and  by  his  various 
wntings,  a reputation  grvaWr  than  any  other  critic  of  anti- 
quity. Forty  gruinniuriuns  arc  stated  to  have  proceedeil 
from  his  scIkioI  (Suidur,  in  'Apiirrap^oe),  who  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  spread  hi»  fame  over  Greocu  and  the  DeighlKiur- 
ing  countries.  Ili»  name  wu  highly  ceU-hrated  ainutig  his 
cuiitempuraries ; thus  Pninrlius  the  philosopher  culled  him 
a dtvtner,  from  his  facility  in  conjec-turiug  the  meaning  of 
poets  iftavTii,  Atlionmus  xiv.  p.  634.  C.)  : and  after  his 
death,  his  autliority  was  so  much  csteeinetl,  that  Horace  and 
Cicero  used  Aristarchus  as  a genern!  name  for  a great 
critic  ( l)e  Arte  PtW.  450.  Ejnst.  ad  Aft.  1.  14),  and  Sextus 
Kmpinciis  mentions  him  with  IMatu  aodutliersui'h  eminent 
mimes  Mathem.  ix.  s.  110);  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 

Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a modem 
critic  has  applied  to  Ollier  iiersons),  that  it  is  better  to  eri 
with  Aristarchus  than  to  1m>  right  with  Hermapias,  a 
grammarian  of  hale  note  (ad  //.  2:15). 

Tire  criticul  works  of  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  been 
very  voluminous,  but  they  are  now  all  lost,  and  arc  only 
known  friMii  extrot'ts  and  citations  presenu!  in  other  writers, 
li  IS  chief  work  was  lus  edition  of  the  lliud  and  Odynney: 
in  wluch,  1.  he  revis'd  tho  text,  partly  by  moans  of  the 
comparison  of  MSS.,  and  partly  by  conjecture;  2.  he 
divided  il>e  two  |)oeins  into  iweiUy-four  parts  or  books,  each 
distinguished  by  a letter  of  the  Greek  alphulnit,  which  in  the 
Ah‘xandrinu  age  conUuned  twenty -four  letters  (/nrer/u-« 
Horn.  /'ofAi,  IK  Ernewli's  Ihtnter,  vol.  v.  p.  152) ; ami  3.  he 
placed  certain  critical  marks  belurc  certain  lines,  some  denot- 
ing that  the  verses  m>  marked  conUiincd  something  worthy  of 
notice,  and  otiwrs  that  they  were  spurious ; tlie  last  were  merely 

straight  lines  thus , in  the  Ibrm  of  a spit  or 

whence  6^X»Zio>  in  Greek  ami  tiLelo  notare  in  l^tin, ' to  mark 
with  an  obelus,'  meant  to  mark  as  spurious.  The  reasons  for 
the  changes  w hich  ho  uado  in  the  text,  and  fur  the  nivka 
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which  be  prefixed  to  the  verses,  and  his  explanations  of 
doubtful  passages,  he  appears  to  have  given  separately  in 
some  of  nis  commentaries  or  vicofivriftara,  of  which  he  is 
St  lied  to  have  written  more  than  800  bewks.  (Suhlas  in  v.) 
Probably  these  books  were  not  longer  than  such  divisions  as 
we  should  now  call  chapters  ; these  commentaries,  however, 
included  not  only  his  labours  on  Homer,  but  also  illustra- 
liotis  of  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Alcmus.  Anacreon,  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Pinrlar,  Aristophanes,  AraUis,  and  other  poets. 
Of  these  latter  prcshnnions  of  Aristarchus  few  remnants 
have  iHjen  preserved ; of  his  Homeric  criticisms,  however, 
a large  |>arl  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  from  which 
a tolerably  complete  notion  of  bis  mode  of  treating  an- 
cient Greek  piH.‘ts  may  ho  formed.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  criticism  U tlie  Ijoldness  with  which  he 
conilemned  numerous  verses  as  unworthy  of  Homer,  and 
as  manifest  interpolations  of  a later  age.  \'arious  opinions 
have  been  funned  on  these  judgments  of  Arislan^hus;  .some 
moflerns  having  thought  that  hU  mctluKl  was  in  the  highest 
degree  urbiirary  and  uncritical,  while  others  havo  thought 
that  ho  cxea’tscd  a sound  and  modest  dis^cretion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristarchus  in  rejecting  verses  of 
Homer  for  the  most  part  did  not  rely  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
copies,  but  trusted  merely  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  tract's  of  interpolation  ; ‘ as  Aristarchus  (savs  Cicero,  to 
his  oorrettpondeiit)  denies  that  Homer  wrote  the  verse*  of 
which  he  does  not  approve,  so  do  you  sup|>osu  that  what- 
ever part  of  my  letters  may  ho  wanting  in  cteamess  is  not 
written  by  nie.’  {Bpist.  ad  Fam.  iii.  1 1.  and  see  Clinton, 
Fast.  UHl^.  part  iii.  pp.  492-5.)  Whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  whether  wu  suppose  that  the  Iliad  and  Odijisty 
were  both  entirely  written  by  one  poet,  or  that  c>ach  was  the 
work  of  a separate  poet ; or  that  they  were  a series  of 
rhapsodies  composed  by  a number  of  early  bards,  whose 
scattered  songs,  being  originally  like  the  old  Spanish  and 
Scotch  ballads,  were  af\er»artls  collected  and  joined  to- 
gether ; it  is  equally  certain  that  every  part  must  have  re- 
ceived its  proper  form  from  its  original  author ; and  that 
Verses  and  passages  might  havo  been  improperly  introduced 
at  a later  date  by  the  reciters  of  these  poems.  Now  these 
interpolations  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  be- 
fore the  age  when  the  lhad  and  Odyssey  were  first  reduced 
to  writing;  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  manuscripts.  Consequently,  Aris- 
tarchus ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  rashness  for  condemn- 
ing verses  of  Homer  which  might  be  found  in  all  the  MSS., 
nor  should  it  be  said  with  Cicero  that  he  rejected  those 
ver-ie-'  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  simply  because  he  did 
not  approve  of  them  : he  rejected  them  because  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  Homer,  and  inconsistent  wtlh  tbo  gene- 
ral character  of  his  |ioetry  and  language.  If  the  existence 
of  anv  a<lditions  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  consideraldy 
later  iluto  than  tlio  1>ody  of  the  poem  (as  the  last  book  of  the 
(}dyssey\.  is  ever  suscepUblo  of  proof,  it  can  only  be  e*ta- 
hlikhefl  by  such  probable  and  indirect  arguments  as  those 
omploycHl  by  Aristarchus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

The  division  of  Homer  into  liooks  was  doubtless  made  by 
Ari.starchus  fur  the  purposes  of  reference,  which  were  im- 
{xiriant  critics  such  as  himself;  and  ithnsbeen  retained 
on  (hat  acc4>iint  ever  since  his  time.  The  earlier  Greek 
writer*,  as  Herodotus,  Plato.  Aristotle,  Sec.,  in  citing  Homer, 
refer  by  de?<cripijon  to  the  part  of  the  poem  which  they 
mean,  as  the  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  descent  into  hell, 
the  battle  of  the  gods,  &c. 

ArUtarchu*  did  not  confine  his  criticism  to  grammatical 
ami  metrical  questions,  but  he  also  gave  historical  and 
geographical  illustrations  of  the  author's  text.  Thug  wc 
am  lohl  that  he  considcrcil  Homer  to  have  boon  a native  of 
Aiiums,  and  placed  him  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
sixtv  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidoi,  or  one  hun- 
dre*i  and  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Tmy.  tlni'ertus  de 
Poesi,  in  femesti's  Horner,  vol.  v.  p.  151,  comp.  Wolf, 
Prill.  p.  crlvi.)  Hi*  notes  on  the  mytltology  and 

geography  of  Homer,  prcscrve<l  in  the  scholia,  are  very 
numcMU*.  (See  Lehrs,  de  Arislarchi  Studiis  Homericis, 
pp.  167-256.) 

Aristarchus  published  two  editions  of  bis  recension  of 
Homer,  H*  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  tlie 
sch.ilia  to  Homer,  where  the  differences  between  the  readings 
of  tlie  first  and  second  editions  arc  noticed.  (I^hrs.  ib. 
p.  27).  His  recensi'in  became  the  established  text  of  iho 
JUad  and  Odyssey,  not  only  among  Uie  grammarians  of  i 


Alexandria,  and  their  disciples ; but  among  the  copyists 
from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer  have 
been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia 
to  the  Iliad,  moreover,  a constant  refuretice  is  made  to  the 
explanations  and  obeli  of  Aristarchus,  whoso  opinion  is  often 
stated  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  as  ii  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  commentator  of  Homer.  (Wolf  ProL  ad 
Horn.  a.  47.) 

Bexides  liis  edition  of  Homer  and  hia  Commentaries,  he 
wrote  some  short  works  addressed  to  indi\iduals,  as  to 
Philetus  and  to  Comanus,  the  chief  cup-bearer  of  the  king 
iProt'lus  Oil  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  97) : a treatise  on  the  Para- 
dox of  Zeno,  ami  another  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  also 
mentioned.  (I.#chra.  p.  25.)  Tliosc  writings,  which  probably 
were  occa-,ional  productions,  were  considere<l  less  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  bis  Commentaries  (see  Schol.  7Z-  ii.  U 1 ; Lehrs, 
pp.  20-6).  He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analogy  in  matters 
of  criticism,  against  Crates  the  grammarian,  wlio  defended 
the  principle  of  anomaly.  (Wolf.  ib.  p.  ccxxx.)  He  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  contended  at  Pergamus  with  Cralea, 
who  was  a native  of  that  town  ; and  Zonodotus  of  Mallus  (a 
different  person  fi-oin  his  more  celebrated  namesake  of 
Ephosu*),  a disciple  of  Crates,  wrote  a book  in  defence  of 
the  verses  in  Homer  rejected  by  Aristarchus.  (Suidas  io 
Z^viirorog,  ctimp.  Clinton,  P.  H.,  part  iii.  p.  491.)  Late  ia 
hi*  life  he  apiH'ars  to  have  retired  from  Alexandria  to 
Cyprus,  where.  Iwing  alllicted  with  a dropsy,  he  died  of 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72:  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Alexumlrino  school  hU  disciple  Ammonius. 
(Suidas  in  ‘ Ho  had  two  sons,  named  Aris- 
tarchus and  Aristagoras,  who  Were  both  idiots;  the  former 
was  sold  as  a slave  (probably  betmuse  be  was  a burden 
to  bis  family),  but  having  been  brought  by  bis  master  to 
Athens,  he  was  redeemed  by  the  Athenian*,  out  of  respect 
(as  it  appears)  for  his  illustrious  father.  (Suidas  in  v.) 

ARISTI'DES  (’ApuTTtjfqf),  sun  of  Lysiinachus,  a great 
Athenian  statesman  and  generul,  who  took  a leading  part 
in  the  delivery  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  Antiuchis,  and  born  in  Alonecc,  a demos  of 
Attica.  Some  doubt  exists  concerning  nis  endowments 
of  wealth  and  birth— a question  of  so  little  impurtum-e 
that  we  shafl  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  It  is  to  be  regr(^te<l 
that  Plutarch,  from  whom  our  knowledge  of  his  perannal 
history*  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  has  given  u*  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  steps  by  which  be  rose  to  eminence  in 
(be  state.  Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  probity  are 
told  by  that  amusing,  but  not  very  accurate  author,  which, 
acc*jrding  to  this  arrangement  of  his  life,  ought  to  have 
occurred  before  the  Persian  war;  but  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence is  not  fixed,  and  they  contain  no  distinct  mention  of 
Aristidcs's  public  employments,  except  that  he  was  twice 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.  Plutan-h 
further  states,  that  Themislocles  and  other*,  whose  mal- 

firactices  be  had  exposed,  had  influence  enough  to  procure 
lis  condemnation  on  a charge  of  malversation  ; but  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  more  virtuous  citizens,  the  fine  imposed 
on  him  was  remitted,  and  ho  was  again  elected  to  tlie  ofllcc 
of  chief  treasurer.  It  appears  that  ho  was  early  opposed  in 
politics  to  Themistoclcs,  whoso  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
tcm{>er  led  him  to  promote  both  his  own  and  his  country's 
benefit  by  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  integrity 
and  straightforward  temper  of  Aristides.  But  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  we  possess  of  his  public  life  is,  tliat  he 
was  ono  of'tho  ten  commanders  who  diretrted  the  Athenian 
army,  d.  c.  490,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Datis  and  Artapbemes.  This  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  to  Aristides  the  honour  of  having 
first  yielded  his  turn  of  command  to  Milliades,  and  by  his 
example  and  authority  having  carried  the  dissentient*  with 
him.  (For  a fuller  account  of  tlieso  circumstances,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  see  Miltiadks,  and  Historical 
Parallrls,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  Plutarch  add*,  that  when  the 
Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  hi  haste,  to  prevent 
the  ftyiiig  Persians  from  making  any  attempt  on  it  bv  sea, 
Aristides  was  left  with  thu  men  of  his  own  tribe  to  guard 
the  valuable  sp«iil  of  the  Persian  camp;  being  selected  f*r 
that  duty  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  lioncsty.  But 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  (vi.  109).  never  even 
mentions  Aristidcs's  name.  This  pnveeded  from  no  un- 
friendly feeling;  for  the  historian  (viii.  79)  bears  testimony 
to  him  as  the  ‘ jiistost  and  best  man  in  Athens.'  This 
silence  wuuld  lead  us  to  doubt  wholher  .Vristide*  did  reoU/ 

I act  ao  important  a part  in  the  action  as  bis  biographer  would 
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hKVcashe1t«Te.  Thathediddistmf^uUhhimselfU,  however,  of  their  reecnt  exertions  and  success,  would  eearrely  be 
rendered  probable  by  bis  havine  been  elected  archun  brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  former  political  inferiority. 
^nymot  in  the  following  year.  (rlut.  Arist.  c.  5.)  Aristides,  therefore,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  law,  by 

Of  tho  transactions  of  his  magistracy  we  have  no  account,  which  all  were  rendered  eligible  to  the  arrhonship.  with- 
In  the  sixth  year  after  it  (b.c.  483),  he  was  banished  by  the  out  regard  either  to  birth  or  wealth.  [See  Amchon.] 
process  called  ostrarism.  A person  less  obnoxious  to  the  Aristides  was  the  colleague  of  Tbuc)'didcs  in  an  embassy 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  dictated  that  singular  expedient,  to  Sparta,  when  the  Spartan  government  interfered  to 
whether  of  jealousy  or  precaution,  could  hardly  have  l>een  prevent  the  robuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  destroyetl  by 
found  ; but  the  practices  of  Themistoeles  prevailed  with  the  the  Persians.  (Thuevd.  i.  91.)  Cicero  relates  a story 
suspicious  temper  of  the  Athenians  against  the  approved  iii.  I i).  told  in  a slightly  different  manner  by  Plufarch,  that 
integrity  of  his  rival,  though  so  wdl  recognized,  according  Themistoclcs,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  announced  to  the 
to  a story  told  by  Plularrh,  as  to  have  alrcadv  acquired  for  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  bad  a scheme  to  propose 
him  the  appellation  of  ‘ the  Just.'  In  the  third  year  after-  greatly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  of  such  a nature  that 
wards  (b.c.  4S0),  the  eventful  transactions  of  the  Persian  it  could  not  safely  be  made  public.  Upon  this  he  was  de- 
invasion  undci  Xerxos  took  place.  At  the  battle  of  Arte-  sired  to  communicate  it  to  Arislkles,  who  reported  that 
misium,  Aristides  was  still  in  exile ; but  before  the  battle  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous,  or  less  honourable; 
of  Salamis  he  was  recalled,  with  other  exiles.  In  the  night  and  the  proposal  was  dropped  without  further  iiiouiry. 
preceding  that  memorable  battle,  he'passed  from  the  island  The  measure  proposed,  according  to  Cicero  and  Valerius 
of  iCgina  through  the  Persian  fleet,  bearing  intelligence  to  Maximus  (vi.),  was  to  bum  the  Lacedamionian  fleet  at 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  flight,  Gythium;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  bum  tho  dock-yard  ufthe 
which  they  were  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible.  Grecians  (vavvraOftov  riv  ’EXXqewe),  by  which  we  suppose 
(Herod,  viii.  79.)  The  details  of  the  action  do  not  belong  to  the  confederate  fleet  was  meant.  It  is  difllcult  to  conceive 
this  place.  (See  Hutoriral  ParalUU,  p.  360,  and  Sxr.AUis.)  how  either  measure  could  be  reconcile!!  with  sound  jiolicy, 
Wehave  only  to  state  that  Aristides,  at  the  head  ofabodyof  anymore  than  with  justice.  Diodorus  (xi.  42)  has  a different 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near  version  still  of  the  samo  story,  agreeitig  in  the  one  point 
Salamis,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Persian  troops  stationed  of  the  proposal  of  Themistocles  being  referred  to  Aristides, 
cn  that  island.  (Horod.  viii.  93  ; Plut.  e.  9.)  With  respect  to  B.C.  477,  the  unpopularity  of  the  l.#acedsmonians,  espe- 
tbe  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  combated  T^emistocles's  cially  of  the  commander-in-chief  Pausanias,  induced  the 
advice  to  aail  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge  Ionian  Greeks  to  decline  serving  under  him.  They  offered 
built  by  Xerxes;  and  recommended,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  command  of  the  confederacy  to  Athens,  whose  ships 
every  facility  for  evacuating  Greece  should  be  given  to  at  that  time  were  under  the  command  of  Aristides ; and 
the  Persians.  to  his  moderation  and  probity,  and  to  the  favourable  opinion 

Before  the  battle  of  PlaUea,  fought  in  September,  B.c.  479,  entertained  of  the  Athenian  character,  mainly  through 
he  was  reinstated  in  all  and  more  than  his  former  favour  with  hit  virtues,  that  tran^fcr  of  the  command  is  chiefly  to  be 
his  countrymen.  The  answer  returned  to  Mardonius's  offer  ascribed,  and  tho  consequent  establishment  of  what  is  callctl 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  is  said  by  Plutarch  by  historians  the  Athenian  rule  in  Greece,  which  was 
to  have  been  dictated  by  him  : * Tell  Mardonius  that  the  overthrown  seventy-two  years  afterwanU,  at  the  end  of 
Athenians  say,  while  the  sun  goes  in  the  same  course  as  be  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
is  now  going,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes;  but  we  the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands, 
will  fight  him,  trusting  in  tho  goaii,  who  fight  with  us,  and  and  Thrace,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  engagc4 
tho  heroes,  whose  temples  and  statues  he,  making  no  ac-  to  maintain  a fleet  sufficient  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
count  of  them,  has  burnt'  (Herod  viii.  143.)  Aristides  was  Persia.  Each  stale  w.as  assesses  to  furnish  a certain 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans  sum  of  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  460  talents  ; 
for  their  tardiness  in  sending  succours  to  resist  the  threat-  and  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  assessment  was 
ened  second  invasion  of  Attica  by  Mardonius ; and  at  tho  cxwutcd  by  Aristides  with  such  fairness,  that,  according 
battle  of  Platsea,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  he  wus  ap-  to  Di'xlorus  (xi.  47),  he  obtainc«l  the  highest  praise  for 
pointed  sole  general  ((rrpnrijyAc  auTosftnTup)  of  the  Athenian  justice.  IX'putics  from  the  states  met  in  the  sacred  island 
tnmps.  and  signalizetl  his  mwlerution  in  a dispute  with  the  of  Didus.  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  appointed  for  the 
Tcge-ifa*  concerning  the  right  of  occupying  the  left  wing  of  common  ti^*asury,  and  officera  callcNl  Hellenotami®.  *trea- 
tlie  alhe<l  army,  the  second  p-)sl  in  point  of  honour,  the  right  surers  of  the  Grecians,'  of  whom  the  chief  was  Aristides,  were 
w'lng  l>eing  always  heir!  by  the  l..ariMlrpmonian»i.  ‘ We  came  aprN>inte<l  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  tho  common  fund, 
here.'  he  said.  * not  to  talk,  but  to  fight.  Since,  huw-ever.  This  is  the  laHt  public  oflire  in  uhirh  wo  know  Aristidcns 
the  Tcgenlm  have  advanced  their  cluiins  to  renown,  b 'th  in  to  have  been  emrage  l.  The  precise  lime  of  hi'  death  i'  not 
old  times  am)  of  lute,  it  u necessary  that  wc  also  should  ex-  lii  ntionerl  liy  the  early  On*i*k  historians,  or  by  Plutarch, 
pi  nn  to  you  our  claim*  to  pnorily  over  the  Arcudnms ' | Nep  -s  *nv8  that  it  .cfurr  d io  the  fourth  year  after  the  os- 
•’'’cn.  after  eiimiie-ating  ibe  warlike  gl 'rip- of ' ll  ' :uMi|ry  - tiU'  i-iti  of  Tto  no  wl.irb  p\rs  n t.>  467.  l*bitan-)i 

■I  'n*  .idb‘*l.  * But  III!'  IS  iio  time  to  wr,ingle  .dio.i  ij  trs  .»  -ii»ry  *Vu  o t iaii-ro'  i*f  hi'  '.aving  Ih’cm  aivu'ed  uf 
Wc  :in*  read.  to.-lHn  y ii.  Jji  ••  hem -o  >ii-.  »!e  • ' Ir.i  .i  hi-  I oii.i-  to  dure  fbeit'  aiiiiuiil  rni|. 

I I ’ i.-.mi't  wli 'm'oi.*ver.  you  ebo»  e I . 'I  .-I  ri  u-  . 1 .,n  i Ik- ng  fined  fl'e  luinn?. 

..ivi.-.  Wc  iir  . rtv  « II  d.»  oir  1h*  i.  Coiu.ua  .d  U'  i..e*v  ^ . ..  wc.i.  . ,ua  c .o  h,  ivl.red  l..  Kni  i,  where  lie 

P>re  men  whowill  oliey.'  Tlic  Laeedmmonians  answered  ' di  d.  But  the  story  is  in  j’t.-^elf  bigSdy  improbable,  and  (be 

that  the  Athenians  were  more  vrortnv  tliun  'd"uce  of  certain  writers  seems  nmeiusive  sigainsi  it:  and 

the  Teg -at®  to  lead  tlie  left  wing.  (Her«l  ix.  27.)  tt  is  to  I’lutHreh  himself  argues  against  its  credibility.  He  siivs 
be  oJiserved  liere  (a.*  of  the  ansucr  nuiirned  to  Mardonius),  aKo  that  the  tomb  of  Ari'tides  was  in  his  own  time  to  Ire 
t’uit  what  Plutarch  says  of  Ari-tidcs,  llero«!otus  says  of  the  siH*n  at  Phalermu,  cnfteil  at  tho  charge  of  the  stale.  l»e- 
Athenians  generally.  It  m.iy  bo  presumerl,  however,  that  cause  the  |•alriol  died  so  piNW  that  nothing  was  found  in 
on  Uilh  occasions  tin?  people  acted  under  the  guidance  of  bis  house  to  pay  for  his  burial.  He  left  children — a 
their  bsidcr:  and  that  the  wor<U  so  full  of  wisdom,  spirit,  son,  Lisimachus.  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's 
and  miMleraiion,  agreeing  so  well  with  the  character  of  dinlogue  of  Ijarhrtt,  and  two  daughters  (Plut.  27):  all  of 
Ari'tides,  were  really  prompted  or  delivered  by  him.  whom  were  provided  for  by  the  stale.  Lisimachus  had 

Not  long  after  the  restoration  of  .Athens,  which  had  been  a pension  and  a grant  of  lands  at  E'tiira  in  Euluea.  (IX*- 

de'troyml  by  Xerxes  and  Mimlonius,  an  important  change  m<»a.  cap.  24.)  Aristides  livc<l  and  dietl  in  poverty, 

t*»ok  place  in  the  constitution  : though  op|kjs<*d  ti>  the  pnn-  after  having  ^rne  the  highest  nflices  of  Athens,  and 
cipli-*  of  those  with  whom  Aristides  gi'nerally  acted,  it  was  possessed  the  most  tempting  oppirtunitie*  for  peculation 
supported  at  least,  if  not  brought  forward  by  him.  By  of  any  man  in  Greece;  a voluntary  poverty,  for  be  is 
Solon's  laws,  noble  descent  and  a definite  amount  of  said  to  have  refused  large  sums  offereii  to  him  by  private 
property  were  required  as  quahflcalions  in  candidates  for  liberality,  saying  that  ‘ he  could  better  l^ast  of  his  poverty 
the  higher  offices.  It  was  now  thought,  either  that  in  the  thwn  others  of  their  riches,  which  many  did  use  ill,  and  few 

freat  exertions  made  for  the  existence  of  the  slate,  all  well:  and  that  it  was  a bard  thing  to  find  one  man  of  a 
ad  merited  alike,  and  all  were  therefore  entitled  to  an  noble  mind  that  could  away  with  poverty,  and  that  such 
equal  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs:  nr  that  the  only  might  be  ashamed  of  poverty  as  were  poor  against  their 

more  numerous  clav*  who  were  excluded  by  law  from  the  wills.'  (North's  Plutarch.) 

administration,  having  arm*  in  their  hands,  and  proud  The  character  of  Aristides  (so  far  as  we  can  trust  our 
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chief  autbori^.  Plutarch,  who  U s^ported  bj  the  tnora 
•canty  tettimony  of  Herodotu*  and  Tliucydides)  i»  one  of 
the  finest  in  antiquity.  To  him  belongs  the  rarest  of 
all  praises,  that  of  obser\'ing  justice,  not  onlv  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nation  and  nation.  Re  was  truly  a 
patriot,  for  he  preferred  the  good  of  his  country  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  ambition.  A candid  enemy,  an  im- 
partial friend,  a just  administrator  of  other  men's  money, 
an  obsen  er  of  national  faith,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
add  to  this  catalogue  of  virtues  the  more  common  merit  of 
being  a brave  and  successful  general,  except  that  this  latter 
t^uality  completed  his  character,  and  fitted  it  to  the  stormy 
times  in  which  he  lived,  giving  to  it  a lustre  and  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  manv,  which  his  peaceful  virtues  unas- 
sisted mi|^t  have  failed  to  command. 

In  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
sepulchral  stele,  which  bears  the  name  of ' Aristides,  the 
son  of  Lyiimaohus,  of  Estisa.'  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
Aristides  was  the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  Just.  (See 
E^ein  MarbUt,  vol.  il,  149;  Herod.;  Plutarch,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Lives  qf  ArislicUs;  Mitfonl,  Sic.J 

ARISTI'DES,  a native  of  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  great 
Greek  painters,  is  said  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  10)  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Apelles.  HU  excellence  consisted  in 
giving  character  and  expression  to  his  figures,  and  in  the 
atrong  delineation  of  the  pa>«ions  : hi^  colouring  was  hard. 
One  of  his  great  pictures  represented  ihe  capture  of  a city. 
Among  the  most  striking  figures  was  that  of  a mother  just 
expiring  fiom  a wound ; her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast, 
and  the  dying  mother  seems  only  anxious  that  her  child 
should  not  suck  the  blood  that  is  streaming  fnim  her  body. 
Alexander  the  Great  hail  this  picture  removed  to  Pella  in 
Macedonia.  He  also  painted  an  engagement  with  the  Per- 
sians : this  picture  contained  one  hundred  figures,  and  was 
liberally  paid  for  by  Mna.son,  tyrant  of  Elatea.  The  works 
of  Aristides  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder  of  Greece.  At 
the  capture  of  Corinth  by  L.  Mummius,  Polybius,  the  Greek 
historian,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  barbarians  ofltaly  nlaving  at  games  of  chance 
on  the  roost  costly  pictures  which  they  had  spread  on  the 
ground.  (Strabo,  p.  381.)  A Dionysus  (Bacchus)  by  Aris- 
tides. and  a Hercules  struggling  with  tlie  poisoned  shirt  of 
Deianira,  by  the  same  artist,  were  treated  in  this  shamefitl 
way.  Strabo  himself  saw  the  Bacchus,  which,  by  chance, 
liad  been  safety  transferred  to  Rome,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  he  pronouni^  it  a most  beautiful  work  of  art. 
Unfortunately  the  picture  was  slwrtly  after  destroyed,  when 
the  temple  ofCeres  was  accidentally  burnt : Pliny  also  men- 
tions this  picture.  Another  fine  painting  of  Aristides  in  the 
tomnle  of  Apollo  at  Rome  was  spoiled  by  an  artist,  whom 
M.  Junius  the  Prmtor  had  commissioned  to  clean  it  prepa- 
ratory to  Its  exhibition  nt  the  Ludi  Apollinares. 

See  a pas-oge  in  Athenmus  (xiii.  567)  on  other  subjects 
painted  by  Aristides. 

ARI.STI'DES,  yE'LIUS,  a dislinguishe<l  rhetorician  of 
the  M'coiid  t entury,  was  born  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  pro- 
biibly  »b  >iit  A.i).  117:  but,  according  to  other  opinions,  a.i>. 
t2‘>.  He  Aiudied  at  Smyrna  under  Polomo,  and  at  Athens 
under  Her'dus  Atticus,  after  which  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  in  Egypt;  finally,  he  settled  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  obtained  the  priesthood  of  yRsculapius.  He 
also  opened  a lecture  room  and  gained  such  reputation 
by  his  rhetorical  prelections,  that  by  his  contemporaries 
hn  was  placed  on  a level  with  Demosthenes,  the  great 
Athenian  orator.  In  a.u.  178,  SmyTna  was  destroyed  by  an 
carthipiakc.  and  Aristides,  by  addressing  a letter  on  the 
suigi-ct.  which  is  still  extant,  to  M.  Aureliua,  induced  the 
empiTor  to  restore  the  city.  Owing  to  his  services  on  this 
occu-sion,  and  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a 
rhetorician,  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour;  one,  now 
in  ihe  Vatican  (see  Winckelmann,  ii.  475,  French  ^.), 
bears  his  name,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
statue  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Anstides  of  Athens, 
really  belongs  to  this  Aristides,  who  affected  to  rival  Iso- 
crates and  l^mosthenes. 

Of  his  fifty-five  declamations,  one  entitled  Lep- 

/inc«,  lA  an  imitstion  of  the  great  oration  of  ^mosthenes, 
which  bears  the  same  name;  and  another,  the  Panathe^ 
ruiikns,  was  intended  to  show  that  he  could  write  in  the  style 
of  Isocrates,  and  rival  one  of  the  most  famous  specimens  of 
that  master.  Aristides  wrote  also  panegyrics  on  many  dis- 
tinguished cities,  such  as  Smyrna,  Rome,  &c. 


It  waa  the  prartice  of  Aristides  and  other  rhetoricians  ol 
his  age,  often  to  obooee  their  topics  from  the  republican 
times  of  Greece,  and  particularly  from  the  most  sinking 
eventa  of  Athenian  history.  But  instead  of  throwing  any 
light  on  the  historical  events  which  they  made  thuir  text,  it 
is  more  frequently  the  case  that  in  the  effort  after  rheturu-ai 
effect,  the  truth  of  history  is  sacrificed  to  what  were  then 
considered  the  graces  of  style.  The  poverty  of  ideas  in 
their  declamations,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  old  Attic 
vigour  of  language,  render  them  of  less  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  age,  than  in  that  of  Uie  contemporaries 
of  Aristides. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Declamations  of  Aristides,  to- 
gether with  bis  two  books  on  Rbetorio,  it  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1829,  3 vola  fivo. 


The  statue  which  we  have  here  aaaigned  to  iClius  Aris- 
tides was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  The  height  is  about  6 1 
feet  It  is  called  the  statue  of  Aristides  the  Just  by  G.  Ki- 
nati.  in  the  work  entitled  Mumo  Btirbonten ; but  fnim  com- 
paring the  head  with  Uiat  ufiEIiua  Aristides  in  the  Vatican, 
and  from  the  somewhat  aflfected  attitude,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  figure,  we  are  convinml  it  is  not  the  obi 
Aristides.  It  may  bo  objectcil  by  some  that  this  sialuu  i» 
superior,  as  a work  of  art.  to  the  age  to  which  we  have  as- 
signed it.  The  objection  may  be  a good  ono;  and  the  only 
conclusion  then  must  be,  that  w'e  do  nut  know  whom  it  was 
intended  to  represent.  A cast  of  this  figure  may  be  seen 
at  Sarti's,  Dean  Street.  Lomlon. 

AHISTUDES  QUINTILIA'NUS,  a Greek  writer  on 
music,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  antient  author.  Some  critica  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Plutarch.  His  work  on  Music 
(Iltai  Mot>euiTc).  in  three  books,  is  printed  in  the  Collection 
of  Meibomius,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
musical  works  of  antiquity.  For  further  remarks,  see  Grb a K 
Musical  WfuTKRs. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  son  of  Aritades,  waa  bom  at  Cyrene, 
a Greek  n^ony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  came  to 
Athens  when  a young  man  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
Socrates ; his  curiosity  to  hear  this  philosopher  having  been 
excited  by  some  accounts  of  his  docCriDes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Iscbomachus  of  Athens,  whom  he  met  at 
Olympia,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  garnet. 
(Plutarch.^  Curiosii.  c.  2;  on  Ischomachua,  see-Xeno- 

Sihon's  (Jicmomic.)  Aristippus  was  a bearer  of  Socrates 
or.  some  time : and  as  he  could  not  have  been  very  young 
when  he  went  from  Cyrene  to  ihe  Olympic  festival,  and  was 
attracted  from  thence  to  Athens  by  a philosopher's  fame,  we 
may  suppoae  that  he  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  at 
the  deatn  of  Socrates,  b.c.  399 ; which  would  make  hit 
birth  as  early  as  b.c.  424  or  425.  Lais,  the  courtezan,  with 
whom  be  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  was  born  b.c.  421. 
(Clinton.  Fast.  Helien.,  part  ti.  introd.  p.  Iv.) ; which  agrees 
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with  this  detenninstion.  We  know  fhrther,  from  explicit  ! 
tMlimony,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  b.c.  366  (Oljinp.  chL 
3 : Diodurus.  xt.  76) : so  that  if  he  lived  to  the  natural  age 
of  man.  he  probably  die<l  between  h.c.  360  and  350. 

Althoufth  Aristippus  was  a disciple  of  Socrates,  bis  mode 
of  life  and  his  opinions  were  very  different  from  those  of 
his  master.  Instead  of  imitating  the  chaste,  frugal,  and 
temperate  habits  which  distinguished  Socrates,  he  was  a 
lover  of  sensual  pleasure  ; and  we  learn  from  a conver- 
sation between  Aristippus  and  his  master,  re|M>rted  in 
Xenophon's  Mfmoriibiiia,Xh»X  the  Atrmer  deliberately  main* 
tainea  in  argument  the  superiority  of  his  own  haliits  of 
life  and  principles  of  conduc-t.  In  this  discussion,  being 

ressed  by  the  interrogations  of  Scxrates,  he  asserts  that 

e does  not  wish  to  lake  any  share  in  public  affairs,  that  his 
object  is  to  bt?  neither  a governor  nor  a slave,  but  a private 
citizen : and  that  he  lives  out  of  his  own  country  in  order  to 
escape  fn)m  all  political  duties.  (Xen.  A/em  , ii.  1.  1-lB.) 
He  appears  to  have  pridttd  himself  on  bis  knowledge  of  the 
world,  on  the  popularity  and  vorsatnity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  company 
of  all  persons,  and  to  all  varieties  of  fortune  : hence  Plato  ia 
reported  to  have  said  of  him.  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  wear  with  equal  grace  both  fine  clothes  and  rags.  He 
recoramcndetl  to  others,  as  he  practised  himself,  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  saying  that  the  disgrace  consisted  not 
in  enjoying  it,  but  in  being  overcome  by  it  He  attempted 
to  profit  by  circumstances  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  his  own 
wants,  ana  to  be  the  arbiter  rather  than  the  slave  of  fortune ; 
whence  Horace  says : — 

’ Nane  in  AriilippI  fiirtim  pnrr«>pU  reUbot, 

Et  mthi  «*•,  non  re^rrbm.mbjunfrr^  rotiut.* 

His  principles  and  conduct  made  him  obnoxious  to  Xeno- 
phon, with  whom  he  is  statecl  to  have  been  on  bad  terms, 
and  to  Antisthenes,  the  Itead  of  the  Cynic  school,  whom  be 
is  rcporUnl  to  have  constantly  ridiculed  for  the  austerity  of 
hU  manners.  (Diog.  I>acrt.  ii.  65 ; Suidas  in  “ApcWiriroc.) 
Plato  likewise  aims  a blow  at  him  in  the  Phtpdo,  for  passing  ; 
his  time  in  luxurious  enjoyment  at  ./^gina,  while  his 
master  Socrates  was  under  sentence  of  donlh  at  Athens, 
at  a distance  of  a few  hours'  sail.  (Plato,  Ph<^>n,  p.  59, 
cd.  Stenb.  ; Demetrius  Phalereus  d*  FJofut.  $ 289.  ed. 
Schnelaer;  see  also  Aristot.  ii.  23,  for  a saying  of 

Aristippus  against  Plato.)  But  Aristippus,  although  r>n  bad 
terms  with  Xenophon.  Antisthenes,  and  Plato,  entertained 
friemlly  relations  with  .Kschines,  another  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  recommended  him  as  a teacher  of  philosophy 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  ( Diog.  J,aert.  ii.  60, 
82;  Plutarch  Oe  cohibfndn  Ira,  i.  p.  462.)  He  seems  to 
have  remained  true  to  the  principle  expressed  by  him 
in  his  conversation  with  Socrates,  of  avoiding  his  native 
country,  and  to  have  travelled  to  various  Greek  states  ; thus 
he  passed  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
and  he  is  staled  to  have  lieen  taken  prisoner  by  a satrap  of 
the  Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  I.«aert.  ii.  79.)  He 
probably  retired  late  in  his  life  to  Cyrene,  where  wc  find  hia  , 
faniiiy  and  his  school  ufier  his  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86.)  j 

Aristippus  differcsl  from  Socrates  and  the  genuine  So- 
crntic  philosophers,  not  only  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  also  in 
taking  money  for  his  instructions  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65. comp.  , 
Xcn.  Afm.  i.2.  GO  ) i hence  he  i* called  by  Aristotica  vy.A/'*/ 
(,)7Way>A.  ii.  2) : a name  which  Aristotle  never  would  have 
given  to  any  person  whom  he  wnsi'lered  a genuine  philo- 
sopher. Aristippus,  when  blamed  fur  teaching  for  money, 
defended  liinwlf  (and  it  must  lie  eunfessed  with  some 
rea*M»n),  by  saying  that  Socrales  was  provided  for  by  the 
richest  ami  greatest  of  the  Athenians,  whereas  he  had 
to  prmiile  for  himself.  (Diog.  l.aert.  ii.  74.)  Aristippus  is 
rep'irteil  once  to  have  sent  five  minas  to  KiXMates.  who 
refused  them,  saying  that  his  genius  did  not  permit  him  to 
rec  eive  such  a git).  (Ding.  I^ert  ii.  65.) 

Thori‘  ran  lie  no  doubt  that  Aristippus  was  the  founder 
of  a philo«ophical  school ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  bo  in- 
culcaU-d  his  opinions  in  wiling,  or  whether,  like  Socrates,  he 
only  imparted  them  orally  to  his  disciples.  A list  of  his 
works,  clnerty  dialogues,  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
85),  on  the  autlwirity  of  Paruetius  and  Solion  ; the  latter  of 
whom  livi'il  in  h.c.  205,  and  wrote  on  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  (Clinton,  Fa»t.  part.  iii. 

p.  526.)  SnnicratcH  of  Rhode.-*,  however,  whfi  lived  somewhat 
Inter,  and  wrote  on  the  iiame  siiluect,  stated  that  Aristippus 
Icit  nothing  in  writing.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  84  ; Clinton,  ioid. 
p.  565.)  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  doc- 


trines were  perpetuated  after  hia  death  by  his  daughter 
Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipater  of  Cvrcne. 
Arete  was  the  teacher  of  her  son  Aristippus,  who.  to  distin 
guish  him  from  his  grandfather,  was  called  mrlT(nlid(ir(nt 
(taught  by  bis  mother) : and  TheiHlurus  the  atheist,  a phi- 
losopher of  some  note,  is  stated  to  have  been  a disciple  of 
this  Aristippus.  Antipater,  the  other  immcflialc  successor 
of  the  elder  Aristippus,  is  stated  to  have  had  disciples;  but 
Hegesias  and  Anniceris,  who  were  about  contcinjwrary 
with  Theodorus,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  his  braiirh  of 
the  Cyrenaic  scb<x)l  of  whose  opinions  anything  is  known. 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  account  of  the  doclrinct  of  Aris- 
tippus has  been  preserved,  it  is  dUhcult  to  avoid  ronfuumhng 
his  opinions  with  those  of  his  sueccisors  in  the  Cyrenaic 
school.  The  later  Cyrenaics  appear  to  have  approached 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus:  Aristippus,  however, 
though  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Epicurus,  yet  differed  from  it  in  many  important  particulars. 
Aristippus  is  slated  to  have  considered  ethics  as  the  only 
subject  which  deserved  the  attention  of  a philosopher : and  to 
have  especially  despised  mathematical  and  physical  science,  as 
not  being  concerned  about  the  happiness  of  mankind.  ( .Aristot. 
^fetaJ^h.  ii.  2 ; Diog.  Laert.  it.  92.)  The  antieni  Cyrenaics, 
however,  though  they  confined  therosidves  to  ethical  philo 
sophy,  yet  adheretl  to  it  only  in  name  : for  they  divided 
ethics  into  five  parts,  t'iz.  1.  on  those  things  which  ought  to 
be  pursued  or  avoided:  2.  on  the  afftctiutis  of  the  mind 
3.  on  moral  actions:  4.  on  causes:  and  5.  on  nri>nfs  : of 
which  heads  the  first  three  alone  belong  to  moral  pmloM^phy, 
while  the  fourth  refers  to  physical,  and  the  last  to  logical  in- 
quiries. Aristippus  held  that  the  happiness  of  man  con- 
sists in  pleasure,  and  his  misery  in  pain : happiness  tM>ing 
merely  an  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and  raiM.‘ry  an  aggre- 
gate of  pains.  That  pleasure  is  the  i^oatost  g-vod.  he  con- 
ceived to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  tin?  youngest  children, 
am]  e%en  brute  animals,  si-ek  it.  and  avoid  its  contrary,  pain. 
He  did  not.  like  Epicurus,  consider  the  absence  of  puiii  to 
I bu  plea'^tirc,  or  the  absence  of  pleasure  to  be  pain ; for  he 
thought  (hat  pleasure  and  pain  are  accompanicil  with  mo- 
tion, whereat*  the  absence  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  nut  ucrora- 

fianied  with  motion  ; the  former  of  tlieso  two  states  Iwing 
ike  sleep.  Ho  compared  the  three  states  of  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible,  Wz.,  pain,  phtasurc,  or  the  absioioe  of 
both,  to  the  sea  during  a storm,  during  a gentle  breeze,  and 
during  a perfect  calm;  but  this  analog)  U not  quite  iHTfe<'t. 
for  the  sea  agitated  hy  a gentle  breeze  is  in  a middle  state 
between  the  slortii  ami  the  calm;  whereas  the  abM-iice  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  the  middle  state  of  the  mind, 
is  made  to  correspond  to  the  calm,  which  is  not  the  middle 
state  of  the  sea.  He  fhrlher.lteld,  that  all  pleasures,  whe- 
ther sensual  or  intellectual,  are  equally  good  : one  account 
even  states  that  he  (Mnmdtrrcd  the  plcanuref  of  the  Uxly  as 
superior  to  ihusu  of  the  mind.  Hence  he  taught,  that  how- 
ever iminornl  an  action  might  1>c.  still  the  ptea.sure  w hich  it 
causes  is  a good,  and  dcKirablu  fi>r  its  ow  n .sake.  He  did  not, 
however,  recommend  an  unrestraim-d  pursuit  of  pleasure 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  coiimsUmI,  mi  in  abstaining  fmm 
pleasure,  but  in  s«%*king  it  without  being  carried  away  by 
(he  love  of  it.  Thus  when  repreached  with  his  visits  (o 
La'i's,  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  disgruret'ul  in  going 
to  her : the  disgrace  consi>t«l  in  not  Ixiing  able  to  leave  her. 
He  condemned  all  care  for  the  past  or  the  future,  all  regret 
and  all  forethought,  as  equally  useless : and  said  that  a 
person  ought  to  think  only  of  the  passing  day,  and,  if  pos- 
sible. only  of  the  pO'«sing  minute.  He  recommended  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  moderation  of  dcMres : ond  he  particularly 
cautioned  his  daughter  Arete  against  envetuusness  and  love 
of  money.  He  also  ihouglg  that  the  wise  man  should  bo 
free  from  the  passions  of  envy  and  love,  from  superstition, 
and  fn.»ro  the  tear  of  death.  Such  is  a brief  summary  of  Ibo 
principal  mornl  doclrinea  of  Aristippus  which  have  Wen  re- 
oordud  by  antient  wrriters  ; in  which  there  ts  loss  acuteness 
than  it  usually  pcn-cptible  c>on  in  the  most  mistaken  sys- 
tems of  the  Greek  philosopliers.  They  do  not  indeed  ap|)ear 
to  have  ottracled  much  attention  in  his  own  time  : for  Ans 
totle,  in  his  Si<^marheon  F.thic*.  when  examining  the  dif 
ferent  opinions  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  pleasure, 
takes  no  notice  of  Aristippus.  (See  the  I.i/e  o/ Ariattfjpus 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  65-104,  with  Metiage's  notes; 
Suidas  in  Api^’iirrof ; and  Ritter's  Gf»^htchfe  der  Phito- 
sophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-10.1.) 

ARISTOBu'LLlS  omimpunud  Alexander  (he  Great 
in  hU  campaigns,  of  which  be  wrote  an  account  after  the 
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kimr's  death,  Tliii  work,  now  lost,  is  one  of  the  chief  sutho- 
riiies  for  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander.  (See  Arrian's 
Preface  to  hi$  Anabasis.) 

AHISTOBULUS:  several  of  ihU  name  belonged  to  the 
Asmomran  dynasty.  [See  Asmon.kans.} 

ARI.STO'CRACi\  according  to  its etyraologv,  means  a 
p>vernnient  of  the  best  or  must  excellent  {apiartt).  'This  name, 
which,  like  (rptimaies  in  Latin,  was  applie<l  to  the  educated 
and  wealthy  class  in  the  stale,  soon  lust  its  moral  and  ob> 
Uiiicd  a purely  political  sense : so  that  aristocracy  came  to 
mean  merely  a government  of  a feic,  the  rich  being  always 
the  minority  of  a nation.  When  the  wjvereign  power  docs 
nut  belong  to  one  person,  it  is  shared  by  a number  of  per' 
sons  either  greater  or  less  than  half  the  community  : if  this 
numlMir  is  le»s  than  half,  the  gurernment  is  called  an  urn* 
toanxry,  if  it  is  greater  titan  half,  the  government  is  called 
a democracy.  Since,  however,  women  and  children  have  in 
all  ages  and  countries  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion) boen  exclude<l  from  the  e.xercise  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  estimating  the 
form  of  the  government  i»  cunfim^  to  the  adult  males,  and 
dues  not  comprehend  every  individual  of  the  society,  like  a 
census  of  population.  Thus,  if  a nation  contains  2,OUU,ouo 
souls,  of  which  500,000  arc  adult  males,  if  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  a body  consisting  of  500  or  600  persons, 
tlic  government  is  an  aristocracy  : if  it  is  lodged  in  a body 
consisting  of  400,000  persons,  the  government  is  a demo- 
cracy, though  this  numucT  is  considerably  loss  tlian  half  the 
entire  jiopuhiUon.  It  is  sIm)  to  l>e  romarkcil.  that  where  there 
is  a class  of  subjects  or  sla%'cs  who  arc  excluded  from  all  poli- 
tical rights  and  all  share  in  the  sovereignty,  the  numbers  of 
the  dominant  community  are  alone  taken  into  the  account  in 
(leU'rmining  the  name  we  are  to  give  to  the  form  of  the  govem- 
inent.  Thus^  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
hid  conquered  a nurolicr  o(  indcpomlent  communities  in  Uie 
islands  of  the  .Cgoan  Sea  ami  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace,  which  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of  sub- 
jection. but  were  all  sulistantially  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nians. Nevertheless,  as  every  adult  male  Athenian  citizen 
had  a share  in  the  suveroigo  power,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  called,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a democracy. 
Again,  the  Athenians  hail  a class  of  slaves,  four  or  five  times 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  sexes:  yet  as  a majority  of  the  citizens  possessed  the 
sovereign  power,  the  government  was  called  a democracy. 
In  like  maimer,  the  govemraeiit  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  railed  a democmey,  because 
eveiy  adult  freeman,  who  is  a native  or  has  obtaiiicil  the 
rights  of  cilizcHiship  by  residence,  has  a vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  although  the  num- 
ber of  (he  slaves  in  that  state  exceeds  that  of  the  free 
population. 

.■In  aristocracy,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a form  of 
government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  dividefl  among 
a number  of  persons  less  than  half  the  adult  males  of  the 
entire  community  where  there  is  not  a class  of  subjects  or 
slaves,  or  the  dominant  community  where  there  is  a class  of 
subjerU  or  slaves. 

Sometimes  the  word  aristocracy  U used  to  signify,  not  a 
form  of  government,  but  a class  of  persons  in  a state.  In 
thi.H  sense  it  is  applied  not  merely  to  the  persons  composing 
the  sovereign  bc^y  in  a state  of  which  the  government  is 
ariMtocratical,  but  to  a class  or  political  party  in  any  stale, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government.  When  there  is  a 
privilege<l  order  of  persons  in  a roii.uumitj  having  a title  or 
civil  dignity,  and  when  no  person,  not  belonging  to  this  body, 
is  admitted  to  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  this  class  is  often 
ralleil  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocratic  party  or  class ; and 
all  persons  not  belonging  to  it  are  called  the  popular  party, 
or,  for  shortness,  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances 
many  rich  persons  would  not  lielong  to  the  aristocratic  class ; 
but  if  a change  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
by  which  the  disabilities  of  the  popular  order  are  removed, 
and  the  nch  obtain  a large  share  nf  {he  sovereign  power,  then 
the  rich  Isreonie  the  aristo<*nvtir  class,  as  opposed  to  the 
middle  ranks  and  the  poi»r.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Florence,  in  which  state  the  n/jbiti  popoiani,  or 
popular  nobles  (as  they  were  colle<l ),  at  one  time  were  opposed  , 
to  the  arislorraiic  party,  but  by  a change  in  the  constitution 
became  themselves  the  chiefs  of  tiie  aristiK'ralic,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  popular  parly.  In  England,  at  the  present 
time,  aristocracy,  us  the  name  of  a class,  is  generally  applied 
to  the  rich,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  community : some- 


times, however,  it  is  used  in  a narrower  tense,  and  is  rc 
stricled  to  the  nrfbility,  or  members  of  the  p*>cragc. 

Tho  word  aristocracy,  when  usihI  in  this  la>.l  sense,  may 
be  appUeil  t«  on  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  form  ol 
goveniraeut.  Thus,  tho  privileged  onlcrs  in  France  from 
the  reign  of  I»uis  XIV.  to  the  revolution  of  l'8‘i,  have  (iflen 
Iwen  eallerl  the  arisux'racy.  although  the  government  was 
during  that  time  purely  monarchical ; so  a class  of  ^rsuns 
has  by  many  historians  been  tennod  the  ari.stocracy  in  aris- 
tocratieal  republics,  as  Venice,  and  Rome  before  the  aUims- 
sion  of  the  plebeians  to  equal  political  rights : and  in  demo- 
cratical  republics,  as  Athens,  Romo  in  later  times,  and 
France  during  a part  of  her  revolution.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  error  if  any  person  were  to  infer  from  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  (that  is,  an  aristocratical  class)  in  a state, 
that  the  furm  of  government  is  therefore  aristocratical, 
though  in  fact  that  might  happen  to  be  the  case. 

'file  use  of  the  word  aristocracy  to  signify  a class  of  per- 
sons never  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers,  with  whom  it  origi- 
naterl.  nor  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  is  it  ever  employed  by 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science  since  the  miif- 
die  ages:  among  modern  writers  of  all  parts  of  Europe  this  ac- 
ceptation ha.**,  however,  now  become  frequent  and  established. 

Tho  wonl  oligarchy  is  likewise  of  Greek  origin,  and  it 
means,  according  to  its  etymology,  a government  of  a fete. 
By  tho  Greek  historians  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  aris- 
tocracy, nor  did  it  convey  any  offensive  meaning;  among 
modem  nations,  however,  it  generally  has  an  opprobrious 
force,  and  when  used,  it  commonly  implies  that  the  writer 
or  speaker  disapproves  of  the  government  or  dislikes  the 
class  of  persoiiH  to  which  he  applies  that  name. 

There  is  scun-ely  any  political  term  which  has  a more 
vague  and  fluctuating  sense  than  aristocracy-,  and  the  his- 
torical or  political  student  should  be  careful  to  watch  with 
attention  the  variations  in  iU  meaning:  observing,  first 
whether  it  means  a funu  of  govenmient  or  a class  of  per- 
sona : if  it  means  a form  of  government,  whether  the  whole 
community  is  included,  or  whether  there  is  also  a clasa  of 
subjects  or  slaves : if  it  inean.s  a class  of  persons,  what  is 
the  principle  which  makes  them  a political  party,  or  on  what 
ground  they  are  jointly  opposed  u>  other  orders  in  the  state. 
If  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  points,  there  is  great  danger, 
in  political  or  historical  discussions,  of  confounding  things 
essentially  different,  and  of  drawing  parallels  between  go- 
vcmracnls,  piu-tics,  and  states  of  society,  wliich  resemble 
each  other  only  in  lietng  called  by  the  same  name. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  work 
on  The  Province  if  Junspnuimee,  to  use  the  term  anstocracy 
as  a general  name  for  govemroonts  in  which  the  sovereignty 
belongs  to  several  persons,  that  is,  to  all  governments  which 
are  not  monarchies.  There  would,  however,  lie  much  incon- 
venicn<*e  in  deviating  so  widely  from  tho  csuiblished  usage 
of  words,  as  to  make  democracy  a kind  of  aristocracy  ; and 
it  appears  that  the  word  republic  has  properly  the  sense 
remiired,  being  a general  term  including  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  ana  signifying  all  governments  which  are 
not  monarchies  or  despotisms.  (See  Journal  of  Eduration, 
Part  vUi.  p.  299,  and  tlie  words  Rkpublic  and  Dauo- 

CRACY.) 

ARISTOGI'TON,  an  Athenian  closely  connected  with 
an  important  event  in  Athenian  history,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  treated  under  the  head  of  Hipimas.  We  shall 
only  state  here,  that  having  omceived  a mortal  hatred 
a^^ainst  Hipparchus,  son  of  l^isislratus  and  brother  of  Hip- 
pias,  who  held  the  tyranny  of  Athens  ('Phuryd.  L 2U).  ho 
plotted,  in  conjunction  with  another  Athenian  named  Har- 
niodius,  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  Hipparchus  at  the  Panatlicimic  festival,  u.t. 
514.  Harmodius  was  slain  on  tho  spot:  Aristogiton  tied, 
but  was  sulisequcntly  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Hqipias. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  when  the  constitution  of 
.Athens  was  brought  nearer  to  a democracy,  the  memory  of 
Hurmodius  anil  .ArUtogiPm  was  honoured  os  that  of  mariirs 
in  tho  cau.se  of  liberty.  Bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
in  different  parts  of  Athens ; among  others,  by  the  celebrateil 
Praxiteles.  ( Plin.  xxxiv.  8. ) Xerxes,  when  he  took  po>sesM(m 
of  Athens,  r.c.  480,  carried  off  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  he  sent  to  Susa.  They  were  aftenvanis 
resture<l  to  the  Athenians,  wlien  Susa  fell  into  tlie  Imnda  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  time  of  Arrian  they  stood  in  tlie  Cera- 
micuB  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  in.  16.)  Vanmis  pri'Ueges  and 
immunities  were  conferred  on  their  descendants;  and  their 
exploit  was  regularly  celebrated  in  song  at  the  Paualhenaic 
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fettival  (Pbilottrahia,  "Oe  Vit.  ApoUonii  vU.  3 ; ap.  Meureiua, 
Pisiit.  c.  and  became  (we  might  instance  a similar 

feeling  in  the  frequent  inU^uction  of  the  names  of 
Hamden  and  Sidney  in  pathulio  toasts)  a very  favourite 
subject  ibr  the  songs,  called  troiia  (esoXia),  with  which  the 
Atl^nians  enlivened  their  festive  parties.  One  of  these, 
composed  by  Callistntus,  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
fragments  of  various  authors  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Anacreon  (see  also  Athenttus.  xv.  p.  695) ; and  will  be 
found  translated  in  Bland  and  Merivale's  Anthologjff  be- 
ginning 

' rU  wruUli  (vard  is  myrtle  btmxlL' 

The  first  stansa  of  this  is  ascrib^  by  Meursius,  Ptriti.  o. 
xiv.,  to  Carcinus.  With  reference  to  the  custom,  and  other 
proofh  of  the  affection  with  which  the  memory  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  was  regarded,  see  Aristophanes,  /s^786; 
Ach.  980,  &c.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides, (an  early  and  dispassionate,  though  from  his  political 
opinions  perhaps  not  a favourable,  wilnesa,)  that  the  act  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  out  of  a private 
quarrel ; and  that,  far  ^m  effecting  the  immediate  delivery 
of  Athens,  it  made  the  sway  of  Hippias  jealous  and  severe, 
instesd  of  mild  and  beneficent ; and  Herodotus  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  (vi.  133).  That  this  mistake,  as  to'  the 
motives  and  merit  of  their  action,  was  of  early  date,  we  may 
infer  from  Thuc^d.  vi.  54.  Milford  (cb.  viL  $ 5)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  it  was  sedulously  ineulcsted  and  fostered 
by  tne  party  of  the  AlcmsKmidie,  the  true  cxpellers  of 
Hippias,  with  a view  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  their 
own  power;  a supposition  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  un- 
supported on  the  part  of  the  author  by  any  references  to 
authorities.  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.  9 ; Milford,  ch.  v.  5.  ch.  vii.  5.) 

ARlSTOLO'CHlifi,  or  the  birth-wort  tribe  of  plants, 
consists  of  s small  number  of  genera  which  principally 
inhabit  the  hotter  ports  of  the  world.  They  are  in  many 
cases  used  medicinally  on  account  of  their  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating properties;  and  some  of  them  are  reputed  remedies 
for  the  mie  of  venomous  serjMDts.  The  diitm^iihing  cha- 
racters of  the  order  reside  in  the  flowers,  which  have  no 
corolla,  and  are  constantly  divided  into  three  segments ; the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  is  also  three  or  six,  and  the 
stamens  agree  in  the  same  ternary  character;  the  flruit  is 
always  adherent  to  the  calyx,  or,  as  botanists  ssy,  inferior. 
Notwithstanding  the  accordance  which  thus  exists  between 
sristolochis  and  monocotylcdonous  plants  in  the  ternary 
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I number  of  the  parts  of  their  flowers,  their  strueture  b other  - 
wise  truly  dicotyledonous.  The  airsngeroeDt  of  tho  woody 
matter  of  which  their  stem  is  compost  is  in  lonmtudinid 
plates,  surrounding  a central  pith,  and  surrounded  by  bark ; 
but  what  is  very  curkms,  these  plates  are  not  placed  in 
concentric  circles  like  most  other  exogenous  plants,  but 
continue  to  increase  uniformly  ond  uninterruptedly  as  long 
as  the  plant  grows.  (See  Lindley's  Introdueiton  to  Botunt/, 
p.  66.)  The  leaves  are  veined  like  those  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  and  the  embryo  of  tlie  seed  has  two  lobes. 

The  most  common  plants  of  this  singular  order  are  the 
different  species  of  asaruro,  or,  as  the  gardeners  call  them, 
asarabocca ; little  stemless  plants  with  dingy-brown  flowers 
hidden  among  the  leaves.  This  colour,  which  is  far  from 
common  in  plants,  appears  cbancteristie  of  the  whole  order, 
for  even  in  tnose  speaes  which  have  yellow  flowers,  a brown 
stain  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  colour  so  as  to  change  it, 
or  brown  spots  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  moat 
remarkable  species  of  the  Mnus  Aristolochie  are  thtM»e 
which,  in  many  of  the  tropicu  parts  of  America,  excite  tho 
wonder  of  traveller*  by  the  gigantic  size  or  grotesque  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers,  such  as  A,  eymb(fera,  the  border 
of  whose  calyx  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a Norman 
woman's  cap,  and  measures  seven  w eight  inches  in  length 
(see  Botameal  Regirter,  vol.  xviii.  t 1543),  and  A.  cordi- 
Jtora  and  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  from  fiAeen  to 
sixteen  inches  across,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  bonnets 
for  Indian  children. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  species  is  the  A.  Serpontariat  which 
^ws  in  North  America,  chiefly  in  Virgmia,  and  hence 
IS  called  Virginian  snake-root,  ^ough  the  whede  root  is 
used,  Uie  rootlets  are  more  powerful  than  the  solid  root. 
These  consist  of  a large  portion  of  woody  fibre  and  gummy 
matter,  which  have  no  virtues,  along  with  some  resin,  bitter 
extractive,  and  a little  essential  or  volatile  oil,  on  which 
principles  its  virtues  depend.  It  communicates  its  pro- 
perties to  water  at>d  to  alcohol,  which  are  employea  jis 
the  means  of  extracting  them,  by  forming  an  infhsion  or  a 
tincture.  Decoction  should  never  be  emplbyed,  as  the  heat 
drives  off  the  volatile  oil 

Its  odour  and  taste  resemble  valerian,  angelica,  and 
camphor.  In  its  action  on  the  human  system  it  most 
nearly  approaches  to  camphor,  but  its  effects  are  more  per- 
manent. It  chiefly  influences  the  nervous  system,  and 
seem*  to  act  most  beneficially  in  those  cases  where  the 
capillaries,  either  from  not  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood,  or  of  nervous  energy,  are  incapable  of  producing 
upon  the  blood  those  changes,  which  form  secretions  in  the 
glands,  the  skin,  and  other  secreting  surfaces,  or  which  are 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a sufficient  degree  of  vital 
action  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  diseases  or  disordered 
states  of  the  system  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed can,  therefore,  be  easily  inferred. 

In  protracted  fevers,  whether  of  a continued  or  inter- 
mittent kind,  it  is  often  eminently  serviceable.  In  those 
cases  of  continued  fever,  which  do  not  assume  a very  active 
character,  but  run  on  to  a lengthened  period,  oommooly 
called  /ocT  nervous  fever,  it  is  prefenble  to  every  other 
agent,  and  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  in  comunction  with 
cinchona  bark,  or  some  of  its  preparations.  Bence,  under 
the  title  of  Huxbain'i  tincture  of  bark,  it  is  veiy  much 
used : but  a safer  mode  of  administration  is  that  of  an  in- 
fusion of  the  serpontaria.  to  which  sulphate  of  quinine,  and 
orange-peel,  or  other  aromatic,  may  be  added ; as  recom- 
menaed  under  Aaua  (Vol  I.,  p.  327). 

In  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers,  such  as  small-pox 
and  measles,  when  tho  eruption  is  imperfectly  formed  or 
threatens  to  recede,  an  occurrence  always  betokening  great 
danger,  and  indicating  much  feebleness  in  the  powers  of 
the  system,  serpentaria  is  an  invaluable  agent. 

In  the  sore  tnroat  of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  other  affections  of 
the  throat,  where  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended,  from  the 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  serpentaria,  given  internally, 
and  used  as  a gar)^,  alone,  or  with  tincture  of  capsicum,  is 
more  likely  to  prevent  so  serious  a termination  than  any 
other  medieine.  In  none  of  these  diseases  should  it  bo  ex- 
hibited till  aAer  Uie  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleared 
out  by  proper  purgatiie  medicines.  But  there  arc  other 
diseases,  not  attended  with  foer,  in  wliich  serpentaria  is  ex- 
tremely useful  In  that  form  of  indigestion  where  no  in- 
flaiuinatori  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach 
exists,  and  where  tho  skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  serpentaria 
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alone,  or  better  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  omincntiy  ser- 
viceable. On  the  same  principle,  in  tbe  state  of  torpor  or 
exhaustion  to  which  literar)'  persons  aru  subject,  from  long- 
continued  or  intense  mental  exertion,  this  combmatiou  is 
highly  useful. 

In  Amorea,  rite  infuaion  or  tincture  of  serpentaha  U some- 
times  taken  every  morning  in  damp  a|^ish  situations,  to  pre- 
vent iniermittcnts.  It  is  likewise  said  to  prove  useful  in  the 
treattuent  of  a kind  of  pluuhsy  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  of  tbe  biliar)'  system,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
autumn,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
marshes  in  America. 

This  species,  and  several  others,  both  in  America,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  much  employed  as  antidotes 
against  the  bile  of  serpents;  and  hence  the  name  snake- 
root.  Dr.  Hancock  states,  that  the  quaco,  used  by  the  South 
Americans  in  such  rases,  belongs  to  tliis  tribe. 

ARISTCKMENES,  a remarkable  personage  of  antient 
Greece,  who  holds  a middle  place  between  tlio  mythic  age 
and  the  commencement  of  histo^.  As  of  the  Spanish  na* 
tiunal  liero,  tbe  Cid,  or  our  own  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
so  wo  have  an  outline,  probably  a correct  one.  of  his  life,  but 
filled  up  with  exaggerated  facts  and  fictitious  adventures, 
which  the  minstrels  of  a rude  age  never  fail  to  attribute  to  i 
those  whom  popularity  or  notoriety  readers  fitting  subjects 
(ur  popular  sonp. 

Of  the  early  liistory  ofMessenia  we  know  little.  A race 
of  kings  descended  from  Crusphontes,  the  Heraeleid  leader 
to  whom  that  district  of  Peloponnesus  was  allotted,  ^vemed 
the  country,  until,  not  very  long  after  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus,  a series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on 
tlic  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which  gave  rise 
to  a confirmed  hatred.  Prompted  by  this  fculiiig,  with- 
out declaring  war.  and  indeed  with  studied  secrecy,  the 
nieti  of  Sparta  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  until  Mossonia  was  subdued;  and  they  com- 
moncc>d  the  contest  by  a midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  pul  the  inhabitants  to 
the  HWonl.  This  was  the  coinineueemcnt  of  what  is  culled 
the  first  Messenian  war.  The  chronnU*gy  of  these  events, 
which  in  themselves  are  half  fabulous,  must  of  course 
l)c  uncertain,  and  we  can  only  give  tlic  dates  of  the  con- 
flicting systems  of  Newton  and  Blair,  without  pronouncing 
any  judgment  upon  them.  The  former  places  the  capture 
of  Ampheia  h.c.  C52;  thu  latter,  ii.c.  743.  Under  two 
able  pruiues,Euphaes  and  Aristodemus,the  Messenians con- 
tinued the  war  lor  twenty  years  with  various  success  ; but 
in  the  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  treated  with  great 
rigour.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  twenty-five  years  (Newton, 
thirty-nine  Blair);  at  thu  end  of  which  a new  generation 
hud  grown  up,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  their  national  hu- 
mihutiun.  and  of  thu  tyranny  of  their  Spartan  masters.  In 
Aristoenunes,  a young  man  of  the  royal  blood,  a leader 
was  found  qualified  to  command  both  their  affection  and 
rc.Hpect.  Endowed  with  prudence  as  well  as  courage,  he 
refused  to  move  until  assured  of  external  support,  of  which 
the  untiunt  jealousy  of  Arcadia  and  Argos  towards  their 
formidable  neighbour,  Sparta,  gave  g(x>d  hope;  and  those 
suie-s  proved  hearty  in  the  cause.  Tlie  revolt  is  dated  by 
Puusnuias  (iv.  14)  thirty-nine ^ uars  after  the  end  of  the  first 
war(^>/.  xxiii.  4).  a.c.  683  (Newton  places  it  in  C07),  and 
tliu  first  battle  was  fought  at  a place  called  Der©.  It  was 
obstinately  contested,  and  each  parly  claimed  the  victory  ; 
but  even  this  doubtful  issue  was  cncouragcmenl  to  the  Mes- 
senians. Aristomenes  performed  more  than  one  man  seemed 
able  to  do.  and  his  countrymen  offered  to  him  the  regal  dig- 
nity. This  he  declined ; accepting  however  (under  the  title 
ot  tTTpartjyos  aerocpnrwp)  thu  tu>lu  direction  of  military  affairs. 
Upi>n  this  he  undertook  a singular  enterprise,  ‘ thinking  it 
important  above  all  things,  by  scaring  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  oulsut,  to  become  more  terrible  in  their  eyes  for  the 
future.’  lie  entered  Sparta  (an  unwallcd  town,  and  there- 
fore of  easy  access)  by  night,  and  suspended  a shield  upon 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House,  inscribe^l,  ‘ Aris- 
lonienes  to  the  goddess,  from  the  spoil  of  the  Spartans.' 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Derm  a second  engagement 
took  place  at  a village  callml  the  Boar's  Tomb.  The  Mes- 
senians were  supporle*!  by  auxiliaries  from  Elis,  Argos, 
Sicyon,  and  Atr-.ulia ; the  Laeodmmoninns  by  Corinth  and 
two  minor  cities.  Tlierc  was  a chosim  band  ofuighly  Messe- 
nians "ho  fonnml  a sort  of  body-guard  to  Aristmnenes.  mid 
fought  around  him  ; and  to  tlieir  exertions  nrincipidly  the 
Mcsscniuii  legends  ascribe  the  victory  gained  on  this  occa- 
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sion.  At  their  head  Aristomenes  attacked  and  rmPtNh  after 
a hard  fight,  thu  llowar  of  the  Sjiartan  troops  rangml  round 
their  king.  Aiiaxander.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  improve 
this  success,  he  led  his  companions  from  point  to  (Hiint, 
wherever  the  enemy  seemed  roost  inclineil  to  make  head ; 
and  finally  achievetl  so  complete  a victory,  that  the  Lac^ 
dcomonians  * Hed  witlioul  shame,  no  longer  waiting  for  one 
another.'  Aristomenes  lost  his  shield  in  a very  (>>td  way  in 
the  pursuit  (see  Pans.  iv.  16,  or  Hhtoncat  'Parallefs,  i. 
p.  41),  and  we  might  conjecture  from  the  story,  tluit  tbe 
Messenians,  pressing  too  eagerly,  receive<l  a check. 

The  war  was  continued  in  a series  of  predatory  incursions, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  romantic  adventures  are  toh! 
of  Aristomenes,  H.C.  604.  (Blair.68‘2.)  A thinl  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Megnletaplirus  (the  Great  Ditch),  in  which 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrule^,  prince  of  Orchomenus  in 
Arcadia,  and  commander  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  who 
was  bribeil  by  the  I.,acedu?inonians,  led  to  the  entire  «le- 
feat  of  the  Messenians.  So  great  a number  wore  slain, 
that  ‘ having  before  cxp(*cte<l  to  become  masters  iublcau 
of  slaves  of  the  Laceda-'inonians,  they  now  gave  up  even 
the  hope  of  safety.'  Ariatomencs  found  himself  too  weak 
to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  open  field,  or  even  to  de- 
fend tbe  inland  furls : and  ho  withdrew  with  hi.-i  futluwers 
to  the  strong  hold  of  Eira  near  the  sea,  abandoning  tu  tlie 
Lacedffimonians  all  the  cxiunlry  except  a strip  of  land  along 
the  coast,  held  by  thu  Pylians  and  Mctliunmans.  From 
Eira  he  kept  up  a war  of  cuiistant  incursion  along  the  Laco- 
nian border,  carrying  off  agrieultuml  produce  and  prisoners 
both  from  Laconia  itself,  and  from  Messenia,  now  (M’cupied 
by  the  LacediDmonians.  At  last  Uie  Laceilmmonians  wero 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  not  only  of  Mcs.M?oia,  but 
of  the  Untlers  of  Laconia,  ‘ us  tilling  tlie  land  rather  for 
those  who  were  in  Eira  than  for  tliemhelvus.' 

' This  com)iolIed  the  Messenians  to  seek  their  spoil  in  more 
distant  excursions,  in  one  of  which  .^Vristomeiies  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  cast,  wl.'a  several  of  his  companions,  into  a pit 
culled  Ccadas;  such  was  tbe  name  of  a plai'c  into  which 
criminals  at  a later  perioil  were  tbnwn  at  Sparta.  All  but 
Aristomenes  were  killed  by  thu  fall.  For  three  days  he  lay 
wailing  thu  slow  approach  of  death  ; at  the  end  of  that  time, 
his  eyes  licing  accustomoil  to  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a fox 
attracted  by  the  dead  bodies.  Thu  iduu  of  escB|)o  then 
suggested  itself ; he  caught  the  fox,  and  allowing  it  liberty 
enough  to  choose  its  own  path,  was  conducted  along  a 
narrow  passage  terminating  in  a crevice  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  animal.  Ho  enlarged  the  opening  with  his 
hands,  and  returned  to  Eira.  The  news  of  his  esi^-ape  soon 
spread  abroad  : but  the  tale  was  so  singular  that  the  Lace- 
domionians  refused  to  credit  it,  until  the  rout  of  a body  of 
Corinthians,  with  great  slaughter,  on  their  march  to  join  in 
thu  siege  of  Eira,  convinecu  ilium  that  ' Aristomenes,  and 
no  other,  liad  done  this.'  After  this  exploit,  he  offered 
for  the  second  time  to  the  Ithomeoan  .Tupitcr  the  sacrifice 
called  hccatomphonia,  a rite  peculiar  to  the  Messenians,  and 

ferformed  by  those  who  bad  slain  a hundred  men  in  battle. 

n the  course  of  the  war  he  bad  occasion  to  perform  it  a 
third  time. 

In  tlie  eleventh  year  of  the  siege  of  Eira,  tho  fulfilment  of 
nn  oracle  warned  Aristomenes  that  the  contest  could  not  be 
much  longer  protracted.  The  Messenians  were  in  posses- 
sion of  some  mystical  treasure,  which,  if  preserved,  so  it  was 
said  by  oracles,  would  ensure  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
their  national  existence.  This  Aristomenes  burierl  secretly 
in  the  most  ilcsolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome,  hoping  that  the 
gods  who  had  hitherto  favoured  them  would  watch  over  this 
the  last  deposit  of  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen.  One  stormy 
night,  when  the  vigilance  of  the  Messenian  sentinels  was 
lulled  hy  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  by  tho  know- 
ledge that  Aristomenes,  conflnc<i  oy  a wound,  was  unablo 
to  exercise  his  usual  su|xrrintendencu,  the  Spartans,  warned 
by  a deserter,  took  possession  of  the  walls.  When  tho 
alarm  was  given,  the  Messenians  Hew  to  arms,  and  for 
three  days  maintained  possession  of  the  place.  At  length, 
being  overmatchetl  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  constant 
fighting,  they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place. 
Aristomenes  collected  the  survivors,  and  placing  their  women 
and  children  in  the  midst,  demanded,  by  signs,  a fVee  pas- 
sage. The  Spartans  opened  their  ran'k.s  rather  than  en- 
counter the  onset  of  sucli  nn  enemy  reduced  to  desperation. 

The  remnant  of  the  Me?>enians  took  shelter  with  their 
faithful  friends,  the  Arcadians.  Bent  on  avenging  his 
country,  Aristomenes  selected 300  men  of  approved  courage. 
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an»l,  5n  tircscnce  of  the  Arcadian*,  aaked  if  they  were  ready  | 
ti>  die  with  him.  to  obtain  that  end.  All  assented,  and  he  | 
disclosed  hi*  plan,  which  was  to  asMult  Sparta  by  night, 
while  the  army  was  slill  absent,  and,  if  they  could  get  jk)*-  ] 
sos'ion  of  the  city,  t<»  hold  it  as  a pletlgc  for  the  restoration 
of  their  ow  n laud  ; if  md,  to  meet  a glorious  death.  Three 
hundred  An*adians  volunteered  to  join  them  ; but  the  enter* 
prise  wa-s  frustrated  by  the  traitor  Arislocrates,  who  w?nt 
intclliiience  of  it  to  Sparta.  ThU  time,  however,  hi*  perfidy 
was  detected,  and  he  was  stoneil  by  his  indignant  country- 
men. The  Messenians.  Invited  to  join  in  the  execution, 
looked  towards  Aristomencs.  who  sat  weeping,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  grnmd;  and  wo  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  story,  that  according  to  the  old  legend  they 
withheld  their  hands. 

The  remnant  that  escapeil  from  Eira,  joined  by  the  Mos- 
eeniansof  Pylo*  and  Melhone.  emigrated  in  a body,  intend- 
ing to  seek  the  rich  island  of  Sanlinia,  and  they  requested 
Ari'tomcnes  fo  put  himself  at  their  head.  This  he  declined, 
haying,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  war  against  the 
Lacedfpmimians.  and  that  ho  was  sure  some  miscliief  would 
be  continually  accruing  to  them  at  hi*  hands.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disapwiiited.  Damagetus,  prince  of  lalysus 
in  Rhodes,  being  aavised  bv  an  oracle  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  tlie  bravest  man  in  6rceee,  selected  Aristoracnes  ns 
unquestionably  deserving  that  title.  Aristomene*  went  with 
his  daughter  to  HluKles.  where  he  die<l.  ungratified  in  hi* 
wish  of  striking  another  blow  at  Sparta.  The  exploits  of 
Aristomenes  formed  the  subject  of  a poem  liy  Rhianiis,  in 
which  the  hero  made  as  conspicuous  n figure  as  Achiliu*  in 
the  poem  of  Ilomcr.  (Pausan.  book  iv.  6,  &e. ; Mitfonl, 
iv,  A : Hitffriml  PantUtU.) 

ARISTO^PHANES.  a celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
Bon  of  Pluhppus.  or  Philippidcs : his  first  play  was  exhibiteil 
on  the  Athenian  stage  h.C.  427,  and  his  last,  k.c.  .‘)98. 
There  .seems  every  reason  to  liclieve  that  he  ua  a native  of 
Athens,  though  Suidas  bring*  bin)  from  tiu*  Isiaml  of 
Rho  lcs,  and  others  from  .^gtna,  where  he  certainly  p«is- 
ses<ed  some  properly.  (See  Huida*.  ‘Api^o^wrijc.  fur  the 
variouB  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.)  He  had  throe 
sons,  whose  name*  are  recorrled.  Of  his  private  history,  the 
few  facts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  of  little  moment. 
Though  the  jioriod  during  which  he  hveil  was  full  of  trans- 
actions of  great  importmee  in  the  eventful  histnry  of 
Gjwp.  Aristophanc'  di^es  not  appear  to  have  been  aidivcly 
cngage<l  in  any  of  them.  Hjs  life,  jn  fact,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  htemturo,  and  the  numerous  pluys  which  wo  know 
him  to  have  produced  prove  that  bis  attention  could  have 
licen  occupied  with  little  else.  He  is  the  onlv  writer  of  the 
old  comedy  of  whom  w'e  have  any  considerabfe  remains,  and 
it  Is  chiefly  through  his  works  that  wc  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion rc*«pccting  this  particular  species  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion. The  writerHof  the  old  comedy  sometimes  brought  real 
character*,  w ithout  even  a change  of  name,  upon  the  stage. 
At  fin.t  sight,  the  i>ower  thus  nsaiimed  by  them  seem*  of  a 
nature  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  security  of  society, 
but  in  realUv  it  was  not  greater  than  that  posscsseil  by 
the  public,  journals  of  the  present  day.  The  comic  writer, 
in  fact,  may  be  considered  to  have  siippHcd  the  place  of  the 
joumuliat  oY  modern  times;  but  with  far  inferior  cfTii't,  as 
the  times,  at  which  iho  play*  were  represented,  were  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  they  could  only  be  witnessed  by 
a limited  number.  Wc  l^licve,  too,  that  they  followed  ra- 
ther than  led  the  opinion*  of  the  public,  and  that  they  did 
litilo  more  than  give  n more  pointed  expression  and  a 
soinewliat  wider  circulation  to  the  opinion  already  enter- 
tained of  the  individual  whom  they  satiriied,  or  of  the  class 
whom  they  held  up  to  ridicule.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to 
allow  that  they  exereiwd  much  intlut'ncc  on  the  Athenians, 
or  ever  led  to  any  iinjjorlant  decision.  It  was  the  orator, 
and  not  the  oimic  writer,  ‘ who  wielded  at  will  the  fierce 
democracy*  of  Athens. 

Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  fifty-four  comedie*  {Siii- 
dus).  of  which  eleven  have  been  jfrew'rved.  Suidas  enu- 
merates the  same  plays  that  wc  now  possess,  and  mentions 
no  olhcre  as  being  extant.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  B.c.  427.  the  poet  brought  out  hi*  first  play, 
entitled  A«firaX»if,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spendthrift;  and  next  year  he  proiluceU  the 
liaftyUmium,  ia  which  he  attacked  in  no  nieasim.‘<l  Icrni* 
the  demagogue  Cleon,  and  the  constituted  autlu)rili(^s  of 
Athens : of  these  plays  we  possess  onlv  a few  fragments. 
Uis  severe  treatment  of  Cleon  in  the  liahyhnian%  is  sai<l  to 


hare  caused  the  demagogue  to  question  the  right  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  be  considered  a citizen  of  Athens.  Aristophanes 
was  tried,  and  came  oflT  victorious  by  repeating  the  two 
verses  put  into  the  mouth- of  Tulemachus  by  Humor,  when 
he  wa.H  asked  whether  he  wo.s  the  si>ii  uf  Ulysses:  ‘My 
mother,'  replies  Telemachus.  ‘ ^ays  so,  but  1 know  not ; fur 
no  person  ever  yet  wa.*  sure  as  to  his  parentage.'  (Ody$t.  i. 
215.)  Tliis  story,  which  is  tohl  in  an  auunymous  life  of 
Aristophanes,  as  to  the  quotation  from  Hoincr,  is  rather  a 
ridiculous  one. 

In  4iS,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ho  gained  the  first  prize  in  a contest  with  Eupolis  ami 
Cratinus ; his  play  was  entitled  the  i^cAarnraiu,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Athenians  the  cause  of  peace,  as 
openly  and  as  strongly  as  the  nature  of  the  people  whom  he 
addreKsed  would  permit  The  scene  lay  chietly  m Achanus, 
one  of  the  demi,  or  small  towns  ef  Attica  ; and  the  object  be 
had  in  view  wa.*  pointed  out  by  introducing  on  the  stage  the 
rustic  l>ir8eupohs,  who,  di-iapproving  of  the  obstinacy  of  bis 
fellow-citizens,  had  romluded  with  the  Spartans  a separate 
peace,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fruits. 
The  result  of  the  opposite  line  of  conduct  is  shown  m 
the  sulRrings  of  Lamachus,  who  is  exposed  to  the  want  of 
the  first  ncocssarii's  of  life,  and  writhing  under  severe 
wound*  rcceive<l  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  is  one  scene 
in  particular  which  is  full  of  that  comic  humour  for  which 
Aristophanes  is  so  distingulslied.  It  it  a sort  of  AmoBboan 
dialogue  between  Lamachus  and  Dirmopolis.  The  com- 
mands of  the  former  are  those  of  a man  preparing  for  a 
campaign  ; the  responses  of  Diceopolis  are  those  of  a per- 
son making  ready  for  a convivial  entertainment.  This  play 
contain*  a bitter  satire  on  Pericles  for  his  attachment  to 
Asposia,  and  at  the  same  time  a strong  testimony  to  the 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  this  great  man.  {Acham.  524-5.34.) 

Ari'lophanes  had  already  made  the  demagogue  Cleon 
writhe  under  his  satire;  but  it  was  not  till  n.c.  424  that 
he  poured  forth  upon  him  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath.  It 
was  in  that  year  tliat  he  produced  the  Knightt,  or,  as  Wie- 
land  more  aptly  di*signates  it,  the  DemnfiOBUft,  ilie  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  of  all  hi*  extant  plays.  He  held  up 
liefore  the  Athenian  people  a faithful  picture  of  their  own 
character  with  a boldness  which  we  cannot  but  admire, 
knowing,  as  we  do.  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  brought 
upon  the  stage  except  lhcro«elvos.  Athens  is  represented  as 
a hoiiae.  and  its  master  is  a stupid  old  gentleman,  Demos 
ipfrrfiU)'.  Nirias  and  Demosthenes  are  his  slaves, and  Cleon 
his  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver;  Agoracritus,  a 
sausngc-scUer,  is  the  person  whose  destiny  it  is  to  subvert 
the  demagogue.  Thus  the  dramatis  persontD  are  few,  and 
the  plot  is  perhaps  still  more  meagre.  It  consists  of  humi- 
liating pictures  of  Cleon,  and  a succession  of  prexifs  to  De- 
mos that  this  favourite  servant  is  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  him.  As  an  historioal 
docnmcnl,  however,  this  play  cannot  be  too  highly  valued, 
as  furnishing  a strong  and  faithful  nicluro  of  one  of  the 
most  singular  nations  of  antiquity.  It  gives  by  no  memns 
a favourable  view  of  their  character.  Demus  is  irritable, 
jealous,  full  of  suspicions,  a prey  to  superstition,  fickle  in 
his  opinions,  and  inconstant  in  his  pursuits  ; a curious  mix- 
ture of  acuteness  an<l  blindnes-s,  of  insolence  and  acrvility. 
It  IS  said  that  no  one  was  found  with  sufficient  nervo  to 
art  the  part  of  Cleon,  or  to  make  a mask  to  ropre«cnt  him. 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  himself  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  that  character  with  his  face  merely  painlcnl. 
Tlio  KnighfJt  was  the  fit>t  play  that  Aristophanes  brtnighl 
on  the  stage  in  hi*  own  name.  Tliere  are  many  touches  in 
Arbuthnot's,/c</<n  Pud,  as  Mitford  remarks,  stmngly  resem- 
bling the  most  striking  traits  in  the  character  of  Demos, 
the  |K’rsonification  of  tlio  Athenians. 

Next  year,  n.c.  42.3,  ho  produced  another  play,  the 
CInuds,  which  only  gained  the  ihinl  prize,  though  in  later 
tiroes  it  has  acquired  a notoriety  which  it  d<ies  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  at  first.  Tiiis  arose,  probahly.  from  an  idea 
first  started  by  Ailun  in  one  ofhi*  gossiping  stories,  that  it 
was  a mam  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  (see 
also  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  to  the  play) ; but  when  it 
is  known  that  the  philosopher  survived  the  satire  of  the 
poet  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  (Socrates  died  n.c.  .339), 
nothing  more  is  required  to  prove  the  untenable  nature 
of  such  an  opinion.  Slill  it  is  probable  enough  that  this 
play  may  have  done  seriou.*  injury  to  the  true  character 
of  Soemtes  among  the  populace  of  Athens.  It  contain* 
a {Kiwurful  and  *e\  cro  attack  on  the  schools  of  the  sophists. 
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a wt  of  philofopliera  who  ' could  raaka  th«  won«  appear 
the  better  reason;'  but  nolhini?,  in  onr  judj^ent,  can 
justify  the  personal  nttark  which  the  poet  makes  on  So- 
crates, whose  character,  a*  fnr  as  we  ran  form  an  opinion 
of  it,  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  represented  in 
the  play.  The  plot  is  simple  and  clear;  it  is  wroujrht  up 
in  a masterly  style  hy  a variety  of  comic  incidents,  and  the 
character*  are  fGU  of  hiimo\ir.  Strepsiades  is  the  most  pro- 
minent; his  rusticit)'  slranffcly  contrasts  with  the  jiedan- 
try  of  the  sophists.  His  son  has  mined  him  by  his  extra- 
rof^nce,  ana  ho  is  willing  to  ha^*e  recourse  to  any  plan, 
however  unprincipled,  which  he  thinks  likely  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  He  imairines  that  he 
bps  discovered  a resource  in  the  school  of  8ocratcs,  by  the 
sophistry  and  chicanery  of  whose  doctrines  he  expects  to 
be  relieved  from  the  dunning  of  his  creditors.  Ho  present* 
him'M.df  before  the  philosopher,  whom  he  finds  suspended 
nlofl  in  a basket:  and  the  whole  dialogue  which  follows  be- 
tween two  character*  *o  forcibly  contrasted  is  conceived  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  author.  At  last,  however,  Sfn^v 
sindes  is  convinced  that  his  genius  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  ho  determines  to  send  his  sou  Pheidippides  to 
benefit  by  tho  philosopher's  inatruetions.  Cmtinus,  whom 
Aristophanes  in  his  Knighlx  had  represented  as  sunk  into  a 
state  of  dotage,  gained  tho  victory  over  the  Clouds.  Tho 
youth  makes  great  proficiency,  winch  he  shows  in  hU  deal- 
ings with  his  creditor*  and  by  beating  his  father,  and  then 
tr)  ing  to  convince  the  old  gentleman  that  it  is  all  right.  The 
pl.ay  closes  with  Slrepsiadcs  setting  fire  to  the  wdiool-housc 
of  Soerntos  (^pcyTitrrtifuov),  and  burning  out  all  the  disciples; 
a significant  hint,  which,  cuuple<l  with  the  concluding  verses 
of  tho  play,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  a religion*  persecu- 
tion against  Socrates.  Tliis  play  was  caricatured  by  Ku|m)1:s, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  poet  from  labouring  to  improve 
hi*  first  idea,  and  it  U probably  the  amended  copy  which 
we  now  possess.  (See  this  point  discussed  by  Wielaiid,  Att. 

ii.  2;  and  by  Hermann,  Pnef.  xix. ; so*  also  the 
CiniuU  of  Aristophanes,  by  F.  O.  Wclcker.) 

In  H.c.  422  appeared  the  ff’mps,  an  attack  upon  the 
jurisprudence  of  Athens,  levelled  chieflv  at  that  numerous 
class  of  citiiens  who  gained  a livelihood  by  executing  the 
ofllco  of  dicutt—M  otHce  somewhat  reseraUing  that  of  our 
Westminster  special  jurymen  ; but  the  parallel,  to  be  com- 
plete. would  r^uire  that  the  same  special  jurymen  should 
be  almost  daily  in  attendance,  and  should  uo  eager  to  dis- 
charge the  duty.  Tliere  cannot  be  said  to  be  anv  plot. 
Pliilocleon  is  described  as  absolutely  phren*ied  widi  that 

r»a**ion  of  which  all  his  countrymen  part<xik— a lasle  for 
itigstion  and  frequenting  the  courts  of  law.  His  son 
Bdclycleon  endeavour*  to  recluim  him  : but  force,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  are  all  tried  in  vain.  Tho  son  is  nearly  driven  i 
to  despair  by  the  obstinacy  aud  prejudice*  of  bis  father,  aiul 
at  lojit  falls  upon  a scheme  wbicii  promise*  to  extricate  him 
from  his  difllculties.  lie  proj>o«cs  to  amvert  his  house  into 
a court  of  justice,  and  to  supply  it  with  all  suitable  pomp. 
The  old  gentleman  i*  pleased  with  the  scheme,  and  tlic 
theft  of  a Sicilian  cheese  by  a house  dog  enables  him  to 
put  it  into  immediate  execution.  To  understand  this  play 
renuires  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  manner*  of  the 
Attieiiians,  and  also  with  their  judicial  system.  Tliii  play 
furnislied  Racine  with  the  idea  of  his  P/aUlfiiirt. 

The  play  of  the  liirtlt  was  exhibited,  u.c-  414,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  Salaroinia,  an  olHcial  ship  which  wo*  despatched 
to  bring  back  Alcibiade*  from  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  vi.  53.  See 
ALCtuiADKt.)  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  play,  wc  Iwlieve. 
has  found  it  almost  imiiossible  to  say  what  is  tho  leading 
idea  of  the  plot ; and  consequently  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  opinion  on  it.  In  the  Transaction* 
ef  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science#  of  Berlin  (1827)  there 
is  an  es*ay  by  Silvern  on  tho  Birds  of  /VrUtophanes,  tho 
ol’ject  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  in- 
Icrprctation  of  the  play  is  only  to  l«  fuund  by  referring  to 
the  date  of  the  exhibition  and  tbc  mission  of  the  Salaminia. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  is  preparing  a trans- 
lation of  Suvem's  essay. 

In  B.c.  406  appeared  the  Fivgi,  in  which  Aristophanes 
attacks,  with  little  generosity,  thu  poet  Kuripidea,  who  had 
lately  died.  Bacchus  descend*  to  the  infurnal  region*  in 
search  of  a good  trogic  writer,  and  after  listening  to  a trial 
of  skill  between  ^fiichylus  and  Euripides,  decide*  that  the 
fwiner  are  far  supwior  to  tboM  of  the  latter. 
The  best  of  hU  other  extant  vorks  is  the  Pfuiiu,  which 


appeared  first  in  b.c.  408,  and  again  twenty  years  afterwards, 
B.c.  388.  It  does  not  belong  to  tli6  old  coroedv  nor 
doe*  it  appear  to  have  any  reference  to  political  subjects, 
being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  cotuluct  of  l^ro- 
vidence  in  it*  <»rdinary  clistribulions>of  wealth,  and  to  *bow 
the  great  tendency  of  richer  ^ corrupt  the  inoral*  of  those 
who  possess  them.  Tiio  choral  part*  of  the  Biutus  aro  lo*»t, 
or  at  least  do  not  exist,  and  it  contains  no  Farabasis.  Tho 
other  plays  which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Peace  (h.c. 
419);  Thftrnnpht)ritizu»/e  (».c.  4 1 1),  an  attack  on  Kuri- 
pides,  in  which  the  plot  i.s  lietter  managc<l  than  in  must  uf 
the  other  plays ; Lysistrnie  (h.c.  4tl);  licclesiaiustt  (h.c, 
392). 

Aristophanes  in  distinguished  by  tho  exulicranrc  of  hi* 
wit,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  comic  humour,  and  the  Attic 
purity  and  great  simplicity  of  his  language.  He  intriMlucos, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  every  variety  of  dialerl,  coins  new 
expressions  for  the  opca-sion.  makes  batl  puns  * ith«mt  ceasing, 
and  displays,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  riches  anci  beauties  of 
tho  Greek  language.  It  must  be  confessed,  honever,  that 
bis  wit  is  fVe<|Ui'ntly  of  a kind  which  cannot  )>o  ridished 
by  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  partly  hermt^e  his  ulliuuons 
arc  sometimes  neccB.sardy  ob.sriirc,  and  partly,  also,  becuuMj 
they  are  grossly  obscene.  Imlccd,  tho  indecency  of  bis 
allusions  and  tho  indelicacy  of  hi*  exprcs>i''ns  ran  only  1*0 
excused  liccausc  it  was  the  fault  of  the  time  and  pcuplo 
among  whom  he  live*!,  and  others  were  probably  woise  than 
himself,  lltc  exact  rank  which  he  ought  to  hold  among 
antient  comic  writers  it  is  difilciilt  to  assign,  a*  none  of  their 
entire  works  have  been  preserved:  but  if  we  are  inclimnl  to 
trust  the  jmlgment  of  I’lutarch.  he  was  in  every  resj^vt  in- 
ferior to  Mcii.inder.  (vol.  ix.  n.  387.  ed.  HeUk.)  Philo, 
however,  is  said  to  have  had  a liigh  admiration  «if  Aristo- 
phanes, an<l  rccomiuendwl  the  |scrusnl  of  hi*  plays  to  Dio- 
nysius the  younger  as  the  bc^t  moilc  of  acquiring  the  purity 
of  tho  Attic  dialect.  So  fond,  iudeed,  was  Plato  of  hw 
works,  that  thev  arc  said  tn  have  been  fuund  under  his 
pillow  nfler  his  death,  (f  'it.  Anonym.) 

Tho  plays  of  Aristophanes,  espcciiillv  in  the  choral  parts, 
often  contain  passage*  of  great  poetical  beauty,  but  his  sub- 
ject did  not  allow  mcli  efforts  to  be  either  frequent  or  of 
any  great  leiiylh.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  he  was  capable  of 
any  continued  effort  of  tlii*  description,  ns  we  obBcrvo  a kind 
of  mock  solemnity  in  most  uf  the  poetical  parts;  an<l  ho 
could  not  long  roftuin  from  a juke,  or  Mine  oblique  stroke  of 
satire.  Where  Aristophanes  appears  to  be  *]>eaking  in  hi* 
own  person,  he  U tlie  advocate  of  morality,  ami  the  unsparing 
rensurer  of  the  gross  and  degrading  habits  of  many  of  lua 
countrymen.  He  was  a friend  to  jjeace,  ami.  to  his  credit, 
the  enemy  of  Cloon.  Th«*  real  test  of  hi*  clmraclcr  inu»t  he 
the  Cloiuh.  We  do  not  see  how*  it  i*  possible  to  esteem  tiie 
character  of  Socrates,  and  at  Otc  kamo  time  to  bedieve  that 
Aristophanes  was  an  honest  man.  All  the  explanations 
and  apologies  with  rcspoct  to  tliis  exhibition  uf  Socrates 
api>ear  to  us  unsatisfactory'.  Probably,  liko  many  wits  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  ages,  Anatophanes  had  neither  tiiu 
ability  nor  the  turn  of  mind  which  would  qualify  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  principle*  of  moral  science,  and  he  may  havo 
turned  the  philosopher  into  ridicule  witliout  kiuming  or 
raring  what  hi*  ductrines  were.  Aristoplianes  ofieii  intro- 
duces the  goils  in  the  must  degrading  situations,  and  ho 
makes  an  undisguised  mockery  of  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
How  this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  ditticuit  to 
understand. 


There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  play*  of  Aristophanes. 
7'hc  first  edition  was  printed  at  tho  Aldine  press  in  Venire. 
1498,  fd.,  containing  only  nine  play*.  The  I'hexmn^'-n- 
aznsartint}  I^yiistrate  were  wanting.  Tho  edition  of  Kustcr 
contains  the  vahiablo  Scholia.  One  of  the  mort  complete, 
containing  a I.ji(in  version,  an  index,  ami  n largo  coIli>c- 
tion  of  notes,  is  that  of  Bokker,  in  5 vols.  8ro.  I.x)nd.  1829. 
Bekker's  text  U founded  on  the  colUtion  of  two  exi'eedingly 
good  MSS.,  the  Ravenna  aud  tho  Venetian,  which  weio 
unknoivn  to  the  earlier  editors.  It  coiituui*  also  the  Scholia. 


The  valuable  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  have  been  laioly 
published  by  Dindorf,  3 vol*.  I.ips.  1826.  The  AV/tg/i/#, 
Arhames,  and  the  ff’o*ps,  have  licen  tran*lated  into  English 
verse  by  Mitchell  (Dmdon.  1822) : and  the  C7om</«.  tiiore 
succcss^lly,  by  Cuiulivrland  (1797).  Tlit-re  ire  soicral 
prose  transluiioii*  of  single  plays;  Ptutua,  by  I'lctduig  und 
Voung;  tlic  limU,  by  u Member  of  one  of  tlio  Uniicr^iiie* 
(London,  1812);  Achimians,  and  JJinls, 

by  a Graduate  of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1830).  Ari>tophanoj  i# 
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translated  into  French  by  Poinsinot  dc  Sivry  0*84),  4 vols. 
8to.;  into  Gurman  by  Voss  (Bninswick.  1621):  and  the 
C/ou(U  and  Frost  by  Welker  (Giessen  and  Darmstadt, 
1810,  1812).  Wieland  translated  the  Achumrs,  Cloitds, 
Kni^ht»,KnA  BiriU.  (Sec  KiitsclKT.  ArtMtophanei  und  nein 
ZeiiaJter;  fine  FhxMogisrh-Phiha.  Abhatuiluftg  zur  At- 
terthumtfnrechuns.  Berlin,  1827.) 

ARISTO'PHANES  of  Byzantium,  the  pupil  of  Calli- 
inachus  and  Zenodotus.  the  master  of  Aristarchus,  and  tlie 
founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  rriticism,  was  perhaps 
bom  about  H-C.  240,  or  somewhat  later.  It  is  not  known 
nt  what  time  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  but  probably  he 
went  there  youn^.  (See  Suido-s,  'Ap«(rro^di'ilC.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  accents  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  and 
the  inirodurtion  of  a system  of  punctuotion.  Ho  was  the 
llrHt  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  Greek  writers  into  classes, 
according  to  the  branches  on  which  they  wrote,  separating 
those  of  the  highest  authority  from  writers  of  inferior  merit. 
This  canon  of  classical  writers  was  afterwards  corrected  and 
confirmed  by  his  pupil  Aristarchus.  The  immense  number 
of  works  already  extant  in  that  age  rendered  some  critical 
enumeration  and  classification  of  them  necessary,  and 
perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes  and  Ins  more 
di^itin^'uished  pupil,  not  only  for  Uie  purer  text,  but  aUo  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  writers,  which,  if  they 
had  nut  been  stara|>ed  with  their  apprv»bation,  might  ha^e 
been  neglocied  fur  those  of  inferior  merit.  Hut  it  is  also 
prolwhle,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that  many  writers  of  the 
second  class  fell  into  undeserv  ed  neglect,  and  ceased  to  be 
copied  in  consequence  of  being  excluded  from  the'  canon. 
[See  Akistauchus.] 

Nothing  of  Aristophanes  remains  except  what  may  form 
a part  of  the  large  commentary  of  KuKtathius.  the  Venice 
Scholia,  &c.  (Sec  Villoi»on's  SrhtJia,  II.  i.  298,  424.  &c. 
where  Aristophanes'  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  referred  to.) 
Aristophanes  wrote  a work  on  Swyyevud,  or  ‘ terms  implying 
relationship*  (see  Eustath.  II.  z.  p.  646;  who  also  quotes 
other  works  written  by  Aristarchus).  A mere  fragment  of 
Aristophanes  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  of 

llerodian,  1819,  6vo. 

See  a passage  io  Atbensus  (book  xiit.  p.  583,  Cosaub.) 
apparently  refening  to  a work  by  this  Aristophanes. 

ARISTOTLE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Aristdtoles) 
was  born  at  Stageira  (the  name,  before  Aristotle's  time,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  Stageirus),  a town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Strymonic  gulf  in  Cltaleidice.  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  olyrapiail,  or  b.c.  384.  Nicomachus,  the  frienil  and 
physician  of  Amyntaa  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  medical  treatises  now  lost,  was  his  father;  hU 
mother  was  named  PhoDstis ; and  they  both  belonged  to  the 


of  .Srlfloll*.  ffotn  % dm.  of  th*  tl«>  In  tlwt  Sp^dn  Pal»w* 

at  Romr,  rniT.Yivd  in  Miiffri'i  nork  on  ihe  Sutun  of  Kom,  pi.  1S&.  (Sre 
'Viacotltl,  Ortttfnt,  \ol.  1.  p.  ISA) 

rare  or  clan  of  the  Asclcpiadas,  who  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  fnim  Asclepioa  or  Aisculapius,  the  (Jod  of  Heal- 
ing. and  of  whose  members  many  practised  the  medical  art. 
ArUtotIc  lost  both  bis  parents  at  an  early  period  of  his  life: 


his  fathers  relatkmt  whh  Amyntas  appear,  however,  to 
liave  produced  an  acquaintance  between  him  and  Philip,  the 
son  ot  Amyntas,  which  was  probably  one  of  tlie  reasons  why 
that  prince,  when  he  had  succeedetl  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, chose  Aristotle  os  the  preceptor  of  hU  son  Alcxamlor 
After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Pruxenus,  a citizen  of  Atorueus,  a city  of  Mysia  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  who  was  then  settled  at  Stageira  Ari>ttutle 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Proxenus  and  his  wife  by  directing 
in  hU  will  tiiat  statues  of  them,  as  of  his  parents  should  be 
set  up  at  his  expense  : he  likewise  educat^  their  son  Niem- 
nor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  in  marriage. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (Olymp.  ciii.  2,  »-c.  3C7)  Aristotle 
left  Stageira,  and  went  to  Athena,  the  centre  oflettcrs  and 
learning  in  Greece,  attracted  thitlicr  doubtless  in  great  part 
by  the  fame  of  the  philosuplier  Plato.  It  ap^K'ars,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  residence 
there  Plato  was  absent  on  a visit  to  Sicily.  There  con 
be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  paid  a particular  attention  to 
anatomy  and  medicine,  as  appears  lioih  from  his  extant 
and  what  we  know  of  his  lost  aTitings : and  it  may  bo 
possible  (as  is  indicated  by  some  statements  of  anticnl 
writers)  that  in  his  youth  he  practised,  like  Locke,  the 
healing  art ; but  he  must  from  an  earlv  age  have  dcvote«l 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  philosopliy  and  the  iuvesli* 
gaUon  of  nature,  and  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  an 
exclusively  professional  career.  Ilis  eagerness  for  the 
ac(|uisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  extraordinary  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  doubtless  attracted  Plato's  attention  at  an  early 
period : thus  we  are  told  that  his  ma.ster  called  him  the  in- 
tellect the  school,  and  his  house  the  htuse  qf  the  reader; 
tliat  he  said  that  Aristotle  requir»'<l  the  curb,  while  Xeno- 
crates  (a  fellow-disciple)  required  the  spur  : some  of  which 
traditions  are  probably  ti-ue.  We  are  likewise  informed  that, 
when  reading,  he  used  to  hold  a brazen  ball  in  bis  hand 
over  a basin,  in  onU-r  that,  if  he  fell  asleep,  he  might  l>c 
awaked  bv  the  noi.se  which  it  raaile  in  falling.  Although 
Aristotle  did  not,  during  Plato's  life,  set  up  any  school  in 
opposition  to  his  master  (os  some  writers  have  falsely 
slated),  he  taught  publicly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  by 
this  means  became  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Isurrate's 
[see  Isocrates],  whom  he  appears  (although  then  at  a 
very  advanced  age)  to  have  attacked  with  considerable  vio 
lenc-c,  and  to  have  treated  with  much  contempt.  Cephtso 
dorus,  a disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a treatise  in  four  books 
to  defend  his  master  against  Aristotle's  attacks,  in  which  he 
likewise  charged  that  philosopher  with  degrading  himself 
by  the  composition  of  a work  on  proverbs:  whence  wc  learn 
that  Aristnle  publishe<l  some  writings  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  master. 

Aristotle  remained  at  Athens  till  Plato's  death  in  n c. 
.347,  having  at  that  time  rearhwl  his  thirty- seventh  year. 
Many  stories  are  pre»erve<l  by  the  aniicnt  compilers  of  anec- 
dotes nrspccting  the  enmity  between  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  discinle.  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain jiecuUarities  of  his  character  whicn  were  displeasing  to 
the  master.  But  these  rumours  appear  to  us  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  known  variam*e  between  the  opi- 
nions and  mental  habits  of  the  two  philosophers ; and  parii- 
culorly  the  uppobition  which  Aristotle  made  to  Plato's  cha- 
racteristic doctrine  of  ideas:  whence  it  was  inferred  that 
there  must  have  been  an  interruption  of  their  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  probability  however  is.  that  Aristotle,  at  what- 
ever time  he  may  have  formed  his  philosophical  opinions, 
had  not  published  them  in  an  authoritative  shape,  or  entered 
into  any  public  controversy,  before  his  master's  dcnlh  ; in  his 
Nicomachcan  Ethics  moreover,  which  was  prubahly  one  of 
his  latest  works,  he  says,  that ' it  is  painful  to  him  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  os  it  hail  been  introducoil  by  persons 
who  were  his  friends : nevertheless,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
rcganl  such  private  feelings : for  both  philosophers  and  truth 
iHJing  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference  to  truth.' 
(i.  6.)  Ho  is  likewise  staterl  t>>  have  erected  an  altar  to  his 
master,  inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a man  ' whom  llie 
w’icked  ought  not  even  to  praise.'  It  has  moreover  l>ecn  sup 
nosed  that  Aristotle  was  the  author  of  the  calumny,  thnt 
Socrates  hail  marrieil  a second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  first ; but  the  charge  rests  on  the  inaccuracy  of  J>iogt‘nes 
Ijiertius.  Plutarch,  and  other  late  writers,  who  have  misre- 
presented a passage  from  Aristotle's  work  on  Nohilitv,  pre- 
served tn  StoiMtnw,  which  treatise,  it  should  be  ohserved.  is 
aUnbutod  to  Aristotle  on  very  doubtful  authority.  (See 
Luzac,  LecAiones  Attica,  J^e  l>i^amia  Socraht,  { 4.) 
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It  ft|)pears  lliat  during  Aristotle's  first  residence  at  Athens 
he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  a double  tie.  as  l>eing  lK)ih  a Macedonian  subject 
and  the  son  of  his  rrieiul  and  physician.  It  is  also  stated  that 
ho  was  the  tneaiis  of  obtaining  from  Philip  some  fa\>ours  fur 
tho  Athenians.  Hi.s  departure  from  Athens  at  the  time  of 
Plato's  death  may  therefore  not  improbably  have  been 
caused  by  the  enmity  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
which  arose  at  (hat  time  frim  a surcessfiil  attack  on  Olyn* 
thus  by  the  former.  It  may  likewise  have  originated  from 
the  circumstance  that  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  and 
not  Arislutlo,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  academy.  How> 
ever  this  may  be,  Aristutle,  together  with  his  rellow*disciplc, 
Xenocrates,  a man,  as  it  appears,  of  very  rare  excellence,  went 
at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Hernieia.s,  the  prince  of  Atar- 
neus,  who  had  previously  received  instruction  in  rhetoric 
from  Aristotle  at  Athens,  and  now  invited  hU  former  master 
to  Asia  Minor.  Herrocias  was  a eunuch,  and  had  boon 
the  domestic  slave  of  a banker;  but  having  returned  from 
Athens,  whore  be  received  a liberal  education  under  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  succceiled  with  Eubulus  in  liberating  from 
the  Persian  yoke  Atarneus  and  Uie  neighbouring  territorv', 
of  which,  after  the  death  of  Eubulus,  he  remained  solo  ruler. 
After  Aristotle  had  resided  three  years  at  Assus,  a town 
near  Atarneus,  llermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mentor,  a 
Greek  general  in  the  Persian  service,  by  whom  he  was  deli- 
verc»l  t«)  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  an<l  by  him  put  to  death.  Uptin 
the  death  of  their  protector,  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  (led 
from  Assuh,  and  the  former  took  refuge  in  Mylilcne,  tho 
chief  city  of  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Lesbos  (Olymp.  cviii. 
4,  n.c,  3-15).  Aristotle  moreover,  seeing  that  Pythias,  the 
sister  of  llerrafias,  would,  if  she  were  left  behind,  ho  ex» 
posed  to  the  utmost  miser)',  when  the  country  catne  to  be  , 
occupied  by  tho  Persian  soldier)',  and  actuated  not  only  ' 
by  his  friend-Hhip  for  Hcrmcias,  but  also  by  the  excellent 
character  and  disposition  of  Pythias,  made  her  his  wife,  aitd 
saved  her  from  the  enemy  by  a rapid  flight.  (This  account 
is  given  by  Aristocles  the  peripatetic,  from  Aristotle's  lost 
epistles  to  Antipater  ap.  Euseb.  Prrrj).  Evunff.  xv.  p.  793,  : 
A.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  calls  P)thia.>*  the  niece  of  Her-  i 
mcias ; perhaps  she  was  his  adoptivo  sister.)  For  the  pa- 
triotic and  philosophic  prince,  thus  destroyed  by  the  tren-  | 
chcry  of  a Greek  renegade,  Aristotle  hail  a fen'cnt  and  : 
sincere  affection,  and  he  dedicated  to  his  memory  a beautiful  | 
poem,  still  extant,  which,  on  account  of  the  admiration  which 
lie  expresses  in  it  for  the  virtues  of  his  lost  fViend,  gave 
rise  at  a late  period  of  his  life  to  the  absunl  charge  that  he 
had  deified  a mortal,  and  was  thus  guilty  ofiinpi'cty.  His 
wife  Pythias  died  a few  years  afterwards  in  Macedonia, 
leaving  him  a daughter  of  the  same  name : he  then  took  to 
lii.s  bod  a domestic  slave  namc<l  IlerpylUs,  ami  by  her  he 
hatl  u win,  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  great 
work  on  Ethics. 

After  two  years'  stay  ol  Mytilenc,  Aristotle  was  (in  Ol)Tnp. 
cix.  2.  n.c.  342)  invited  by  Philip  to  Macc<lonia  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  fourU‘on  years 
old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  was  admi- 
rable in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributable 
f«  the  influenro  of  Aristotle.  His  love  of  literature,  his 
veneration  of  great  poets  (instanceil  in  his  sjmring  the  house 
of  Pindar  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  his  destination 
of  tlie  precious  casket  in  the  Persian  spoils  to  tlie  works  of 
Homer),  his  fondness  for  physical  and  even  medical  pursuits, 
and  his  intimacy  with  philnsophcra.  were  all  doubtless  the 
fruits  of  Aristotle's  instruction,  and  distinguish  him  most  I 
advantageously  from  those  illiterate  and  brutul  conmicrors  | 
who  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  human  race,  I»nl  nacon. 
in  his  A'U'oncement  of  J>arnmg,  after  citing  sonic  of  Alex- 
ander's wise  sayings,  adds,  that  he  considers  him  'not  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar.'  The  same 
sentiment  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  following  epigram  : 

Msxtinnt  hk  r«fum,  doeliMinu*  ill*  aoiihonin, 

.Sksdtiiii'r.  mnjar  .Sri<1oti>1rs. 

Dortiw  AkMnxIniai  m«Uor«Tii  ilk. 

Non  hi«  m»>or«iD  numiiu  ArlttotcWm. 

Two  letters  between  Alexander  and  Aristotle  are  pre- 
served by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Alrr.  c,  vii.),  and  Aulus  Gellius 
(XX.  5),  In  the  first  of  which  Alexander  reproaches  his  nia.sler 
with  having  made  public  the  treatises  which  had  serred  for 
his  education,  as  ho  wished  to  surpass  other  men  not  less  in 
knowledge  than  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  replies,  that 
'they  have  been  published  and  not  published:  for  that 
they  are  only  iut^ligiblo  to  those  who  have  heard  him 


explain  them.*  Sven  if  the  lusmeiona  of  some  writers  that 
these  letters  are  spurious  should  bo  approved,  still  there 
would  remain  no  doubt  of  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  Anslotle  on  the  mind  of  Alexander:  it  is  likeudse  stated 
that  be  advised  his  pupil  to  consider  all  the  Greeks  as  bis 
friends,  and  all  barbarians  (or  foreigners)  os  his  enemies : 
a maxim  of  policy  which  Alexander  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  the  direction  of  hi.s  conquusU  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  agrees  remarkably  with  Aristotle's  views 
as  deveh^ied  in  the  first  part  of  his  ' Politics.'  It  wasduring 
his  residence  with  Alexander  that  Philip  re-established  his 
native  town,  Stageira,  which  had  been  demolished  in  war  ; 
in  memory  of  which  benefit  the  Stagirites  consecrated  a 
festival.  Arutotelia,  to  their  great  fellow-citizen,  and  called 
a month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  not  enjoy  Aristotle's  instruction 
for  more  than  throe  or  four  years:  as  from  his  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  year  his  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  public  affairs  and  war.  In  b.c.  336,  when  Philip  was 
assassinated,  ho  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  began  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
when  be  parted  for  the  last  time  from  bU  master,  who 
went  to  Athens,  havnng  previously  recommended  to  him  as 
a companion  in  his  campaigns  a near  relation  of  his  own, 
the  philosopher  Callisthenes.  who  hacl  ri'ceived  his  instruc- 
tion with  Alexander.  Xemicralea  had  two  years  before 
succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  academy  : Aristotle,  however, 
on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  resolved  to  open  a school,  and 
chose  a hou.se  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of 
Alwllo  Lyceius  was  called  the  Lyrnim.  Attached  to  Uiis 
building  was  a garden  with  walks  (in  Greek  peripaioi)^ 
w here  Aristotle  used  to  deliver  his  instruction  to  his  disciples ; 
whence  his  school  obtained  the  name  of  the  Perip<ttetic.  It 
ap]N>ars  that  bis  habit  was  to  give  one  lecture  in  the  early 

furt  of  the  day  on  the  abstruser  parts  of  his  philosophy  (o 
lis  more  advanced  scholars,  w hich  was  calle<l  the  morninsf 
tmlk,  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  and 
anointed  themselves ; and  another  lecture,  celled  the 
et'ening  usiik,  on  more  popular  subjects,  to  a larger  and 
leas  select  class.  It  was  probably  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  second  residence  at  Athens  that  Aristotle  com- 
posed or  completed  the  greater  part  of  bis  works  which  have 
descended  to  our  days : tho  foundation  of  most  of  them  wos 
doubt]tf>8  laid  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ; but  they  appear 
to  have  been  gradually  formed,  and  to  have  received  conti- 
nual additions  and  corrections.  Among  the  works  which 
especially  belong  to  this  period  of  his  lilb  arc  his  treatises 
on  natural  history ; which,  os  has  been  correctly  obsersiy] 
bv  a late  writer  on  this  subject  (Dr.  Kidd,  Brid^eicaier 
'frmtixe,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considered  as  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  observations  only,  but  as  a col- 
lection of  all  that  had  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as 
by  himself.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (,Va(.  Hist.  viii.  7)  that 
' Alexander  the  Great,  being  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  ordered  several  thou^-and 
persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  who  live<l  by 
liunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  or  who  had  the  care  of 
parks,  herds,  hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  furnish  Aristotle 
with  materials  for  a work  on  animals.'  We  are  likewiFe 
infirmed  that  Aristotle  received  from  Alexander  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  SOU  talents  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natu- 
ral history  — a circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  malice 
of  his  iraducers,  who  censured  him  for  receiving  gifts  from 
princes.  (Athsn<gus,  ix.  p.  398  [comp.  Boeckh's  Economy 
of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  20).  Seneca  De  Vita  Beata,  c.  27. 
/Elian,  Var.  Hist.  v.  19,  who  states  that  Philip  furnished 
Aristotle  with  large  sums  of  money  for  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, has  doubtless  confounded  the  father  and  son.)  Cul- 
listhoncs,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attended  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  ftom  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, in  compliance  with  his  previons  injunctions,  the  astro- 
nomical observation*  which  were  preserved  in  that  antient 
cit)',  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Porphyrius. 
reached  back  os  far  a*  1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  that  is,  2234  years  before  the  Christian 
»ra.  (Simplicius  in  Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  fol.  123  A.  1. 18,  cd. 
Aid.  1527.  The  transmission  of  the  observations  to  Aris- 
totle is  stated  by  Simplicius  as  a known  fact : the  lenjrth  of 
time  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  Porphvriua.  .See  Bailly, 
Histnire  de  V Astronomie  Aneienne,  liv.  4.  fclaircissemens. 
$ 1 7-23.  On  Aristotle's  astronomical  knowledge,  see  Bailly, 
tbid.  liv.  9.  ( 1 0, 11 .)  The  fact  that  astronomical  obseix  alions 
cfconsidoiable  antiquity  were  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristollo 
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(ihough  ih^yftre  nowhere  tnentionod  in  Wi  extant  writing*) 
appear*  to  be  undoulited:  the  epoch  from  which  they  date 
ia  Imwevor  uncertain,  and  is  variously  Htau*d  by  antient 
enters.  (Sec  Plmv,  Nal.  liiti.  vii.  56.  explained  by  Bailly, 
ihid  Uv.  4.  ^cluircisHftnens  ^ 18.)  W«  know  from  Cicero 
{dcRfp  i.  16)  that  aatronomical  observations  were  soinelimes 
calculated  back  by  the  antient  priests;  and  consequently 
that  obserroiioDs  stated  to  be  of  remote  antiquity  may  not 
l>e  lc<ss  fabulous  than  the  adventures  of  early  kings  and 
heroes. 

Aristotle  had  at  this  timo  reached  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  life.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  principal 
school  of  Orecce,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  Grecian  pbilo- 
sophv,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  admirer#, 
pruiiM-ted  by  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  by  him  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  followin|;  hi.*  fhTourite  pursuiU 
and  of  gmtifiing  his  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  had  pro- 
bably little  fcfl  to  Oil  up  the  measure  of  a nhilosophcr's 
ambition.  Hut  he  did  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Alexander  till  the  end.  CalUsthencs,  by  his  free-spoken  cen 
surps  and  uncnurlly  habits,  had  ofTended  his  master,  and  had 
b4'pu  executed  on  a charge  of  having  conspired  with  some 
Macedonian  nobles  to  take  away  his  life  (see  Alexander 
and  Cai-usthknes)  ; and  the  king's  wrath  apiwars  to  have 
extended  to  bis  kinsman  Aristotle,  as  lioing  the  person  who 
had  originally  recommen«le<l  him.  (Ix‘ttcr  of  Alexander  to 
Antipntcr  in  Plutan-h.  Alcr.  r.  55.)  It  is  not,  however, 
robablc  that  this  cimimstanco  caused  any  active  enmity 
ptween  the  roval  pupil  and  hi*  ma.stcr;  nnr,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  to  a certainty  that  Alcxan«lerdied  a natural  death, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  listening  to  the  absurd  ca- 
lumny that  Aristotle  was  conccrnefl  in  |)oisoning  him. 
Anstotlc  indeed  apj>ears  to  have  been  considered  to  the 
last  as  a partisan  of  Alexander,  and  an  opp<»m-nt  of  the 
democratic  interest.  When  the  anti-Maccdonion  party 
obtained  the  supt^rioritv  at  Athens  m conwtjucnco  of 
Alexander's  death,  an  accusation  against  Aristotle  was  im- 
nu><liatelv  prepared,  and  the  pretext  selected  was.  ns  in  the 
case  of  SocmlCB.  impiety  or  biaxjthemy.  He  was  charged 
bv  Euiymedon  the  hierophant  and  a man  named  Demo- 
pliilus  (probably  a leader  of  the  popular  party)  with  paying 
divine  honours  to  llermcios;  and  perhaps  with  teacliing 
some  irreligious  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
and  to  prevent  the  Athenians  (as  ho  is  reported  to  have 
said)  from  hrict  finning  against  philosophy,  in  the  l»egin- 
ning  of  M.c.  32‘i  he  (juitted  Athens,  and  took  refhge  at 
('halcis,  in  Kubcea,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  in- 
fluence, leaving  Tlieophraslus  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum. 
There  he  died  of  a disease  of  the  stomach,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  being  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
frame  is  said  to  have  been  slender  and  weakly,  and  bis 
health  hail  given  way  in  the  latter  p-art  of  his  life,  having 
j'rubably  licen  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the 
intense  application  of  his  mind.  The  story  of  his  having 
drowned  himself  in  the  Kuripus  of  Kulni'a  is  fabulous. 

The  characteristic  of  .\ri*lotle's  philosophy,  a.s  compared 
with  that  of  Plato,  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  gave  a free 
sropo  to  hjs  imagination,  .and  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  indc- 

Semlcnl  of  the  objects  which  they  represent  opened  a wide 
oor  to  the  dreams  of  mysticism,  the  latter  was  a close  and 
strict  obseivcr  of  both  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
nvuiditig  all  tho  seductions  of  the  fancy,  and  following  a 
severe,  methodical,  and  strictly  scientific  course  of  inquiry, 
foundcil  on  data  ascertained  by  expiTicnce.  Thu  truly  phi- 
losophical cliamclcr  of  his  mind,  and  his  calm  and  singu- 
larly dispassionate  manner  of  writing,  an‘  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  vaA  extent  botli  of  his  reailing  and  of  his 
original  researches.  His  writings  appear  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowk-dgo  of 
his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metaphysical,  rheto- 
rical, poetical.cthical,  political,  eoanomiml,  physical,  mecha- 
nical, and  medical  science  : he  likcwUc  wroto  on  some  parts 
of  the  mathemaUcB;  and,  l»e<idea  ai'ollection  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  t'ne  states  known  in  hU  age,  both  Gtx-rian  and 
baibirian,  he  made  chronological  compilations  relating  (o  the 
political  and  dramatical  history’  of  Greece.  Hi*  works,  how- 
ever, though  embracing  so  lai^  an  extent  of  subjects,  were 
not  a mere  encyclopedia  or  digest  of  existing  knowledge; 
some  of  the  sciuiires  whicli  ho  treatesl  of  were  created  by 
himself,  and  the  ollicrs  were  cnrielunl  by  fresh  inquiries,  and 
methodized  by  hi*  systematic  diligence.  To  the  former 
belong  hi*  work*  on  analytics  and  dialectics,  or,  a*  it  is  now 
called,  logic ) to  Ute  invention  of  which  scienco  ho  distiucily 


lays  claim,  staling  that  ‘before  his  time  nothing  whilcver 
had  deen  done  in  it.‘  {Soph.  Eienrh.  c.  34.  ^ 6.)  Nearly 
the  same  remark  appluni  to.liis  metaphvaical  treatise.  * But 
of  b1I  the  sciences  (we  use  the  wetrds  of  Cuvier)  there  is 
none  which  owes  moro  to  AriAotlu  than  the  natural  history 
of  animals.  Not  only  was  he  acquainteil  w ith  a great  num- 
ber of  specie*,  but  ho  has  studied  and  described  them  on  a 
luminous  and  comprehensive  plan,  to  which,  peihaps,  none 
of  his  successors  has  approached ; classing  tho  facts,  not 
acconling  to  the  species,  but  according  to  tho  organs  and 
functions,  (he  sole  method  of  eitablishing  comparative 
results:  thus  it  may  be  said  that  lie  is  not  only  the  most 
antient  author  of  comparative  anatomy  w hose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  that  he  ia  one  of  those  who  have 
treated  this  branch  of  natural  history  with  the  roost  genius, 
and  that  he  best  deserxes  to  be  taken  for  a model.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  which  naturalists  still  follow  in  the  animal 
kingdom  are  due  to  Aristotle,  and  he  had  already  pointed 
out  M’vcral,  which  have  recently  been  again  adopted,  after 
having  once  been  improperly  abandoned.  If  the  foundations 
of  these  great  labours  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
all  rest  on  the  same  method.  Everywhere  Aristotle  ob- 
serves the  facts  with  attention;  ho  compares  them  with 
sagacity,  and  endeavour*  to  rise  to  the  qualities  which  they 
have  in  common.’  (Mogro/iAic  Unirerselle,  in  Aristote. 
Sec  also  Kidd'*  Ihidgtneaier  Treatise,  c.  IP,  $ 3,  and  Ap- 
penthx,  who  has  given  a more  detailed  comparison  of  Aris- 
totle's account  of  animals  with  tho  discoveries  of  modem 
science.)  Among  the  sciences  which  he  found  partly  cul- 
tivated, but  which  he  greatly  advanced,  the  more  prominent 
are  those  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  Of  rhetoric  ho 
defined  the  province  and  analvsecl  all  the  part.*  with  admi- 
rable skill  and  sagacity ; his  treatise  on  the  passions,  in 
this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has  never  been  sur- 

Ca'^M.'il,  if  it  has  ever  liecn  eaualloil,  by  writers  on  (what  may 
B lerim  d)  descriptive  moral  phih»nphy.  His  otlik-al  writ- 
ings contain  an  excellent  practical  code  of  morality,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  virtue*  are  in  the  middle 
between  two  opposite  vices ; ,is  courage  between  cowanlico 
and  fiHilhardiness,  liberality  between  niggardliness  and  pro- 
digality. &c. ; his  remarks  on  friendship  arc  also  deserv  ing  of 
esj>ecial  notice  ; a subject  much  discusiH-d  by  the  antient*, 
but  which  ha.s  less  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers 
since  love  has  played  a more  prominent  part  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  Germans  and  the  introdiic- 
lion  of  tho  monners  of  chivalry  in  we.stcm  Europe.  His 
treatise  on  Politics  is  not,  like  Plato's  H'puUic  and  tho 
Work*  of  many  later  speculators  on  government,  a more 
inquiry  after  a perfect  state;  but  contains  an  account  of  tho 
nature  of  government,  of  the  various  forms  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  and  the  institutions  bo.#t  adapted  to  the  societies 
in  which  those  forms  aru  established;  with  an  essay,  though 
unhappily  an  imiicrfert  one,  on  education.  This  treatise 
valuabk  not  only  fi'r  its  iheoretiral  results,  but  also  for  the 
large  amount  of  information  which  it  contains  on  the  gi'vcm- 
mentsofCrceco  ami  other  neighbiiuringeountrics.  Through- 
out these  last-meiilionod  works,  the  knowle^lge  of  tho  woild 
and  of  human  nature  displayed  by  Ariktotleis  very  observ- 
able; and  although  his  uiiml  apjicars  to  have  pn'fentHl  in- 
vestigations of  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  vt-l  ho 
holds  a very  high  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  moral  and 
political  philowqjhers.  Aristotle,  it  will  be  romemWred,  did 
not  lead  the  lifii  of  a recluse  student,  but,  os  the  friend  of 
Hctmcia*.  the  teacher  of  Alexander,  and  the  head  ofa  phi- 
losophical school,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a great 
variety  of  persons,  and  learnt  by  jiractice  to  know  life  under 
many  different  forms  and  in  many  different  relations. 

In  these  phiKi*opbical  treatises  Aristotle  occasionally 
mentions  otlicrs  of  tiis  writings,  which  lie  calls  exotertc. 
From  tho  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  them, 
referring  to  them  on  points  of  no  great  oWurilv  or  dilfi- 
culty  with  a siirl  of  contemptuous  or  eonde*een«(ing  tone 
it  would  scorn  a*  if  they  wore  not  of  a strictly  scientific  cha- 
racter. (/'.'M.AVc.i.  13;  vi.  4.  Pfdit.  hi.  4 : vii,  1.)  In  ano- 
ther place  he  says,  that  he  has  often  considered  the  Platonic 
doi  trine  of  idea*  both  in  his  exoteric  and  his  strictly  philo- 
sophical work*  {Eth.  F.ud,  i.  b) : w ith  which  Plutarch 
agreoH,  who  states  that  Aristotle  everywhere  attacked  ibis 
Platonic  doctrine,  a*  well  in  hit  cUiical  and  physical  work*, 
as  in  In*  eroierir  dialogues.  {Adv  Cnlot.  vol.  ii.  p.  1115  U. 
comp.  Arist.  Met.  xiii.  J .)  From  Uii#  passage  it  apjmar*  that 
some  at  least  of  Aristutle's  exoteric  work*  were  r-onipuiied 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue ; Cicero  likewise  racutions  liii* 
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oircumstancd  when,  in  writing  to  Atticus  on  his  dialog\ic  de 
RepubHca,  he  says  that  ‘ he  prefixes  pm<rmia  or  intro- 
ductions to  each  book,  as  Aristotle  docs  in  those  works 
which  he  calls  exoteric/  {E}>i*t.  cut  Att.  iv.  16.  Other  cir- 
cumstances of  Aristotle's  dUlo^fUcs  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Epist.  ad  At!,  xiii.  19.  Ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  His  sys- 
tematic treatises,  which  formed  a connected  body  of  phi- 
losophy, were  oallod  acroamatir,  that  is,  destined  &>r  lec- 
tures (though  he  never  himself  uses  that  name  in  his 
extant  writinf^) ; and  were  thus,  as  Oalcn  says,  oonflnod  to 
his  scholars  and  friends.  This  di:itmction  between  his 
acroamatic  and  exoteric  writings  is  mentioned  by  Gellius 
(.V.  A.  XX.  6),  who  states  that  the  former  included  subjerts 
of  a roflncd  and  abstruse  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dia- 
lectical questions ; the  lattor  rhetorical  and  sophistical  ex- 
ercises and  political  knowledge.  Ammonius  (Ammonias 
Hermit,  m Aritlot.  Catfg.  fol.  6 B.  ed.  Aid.),  an  antient 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  divides  his  works  into  those  which 
ho  wrote  in  his  own  person,  or  acroamatic,  and  those  which 
he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a dialo(;ue,  or  exoteric : the  latter, 
be  adds,  differ  much  from  the  former  in  the  clearness  of  the 
style  and  the  mode  of  reMoning  employed  in  them.  Sim- 
plicius {Ad  Ari*tot.  Phy$.  fol.  2 B.),  another  commentator, 
gives  the  same  division  into  acroamatic  and  exoteric,  and 
makes  the  saroo  statement  as  to  the  popular  nature  of  the 
latter;  but  under  exoteric  he  includes  Aristotle's  historical 
works  as  well  os  his  dialogues.  To  this  difTcrenco  Themis- 
tins  {Orat.  26.  p.  319)  slludes  when  he  soys  that  some  of 
Aristotle's  works  are  ob«'uro  and  hard  of  comprehension  ; 
but  that  others  are  perspicuous,  flltcd  for  general  readers, 
and  written  in  an  attractive  and  ornamented  style.  The 
statement  above  quoted  from  Gellius  that  AristoUe's  scien- 
tifir  and  popular  treatises  were  distinguished  by  their  sub- 
ject.^ Is  pnibsbly  not  quite  twrrect : doubtless  everything 
disruss<^  in  the  latter  wtut  included  in  the  former,  though 
perhaps  treated  in  a more  summary  and  abstruse  manner. 
Tticir  difference  apjx^ars  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dia- 
li>«fuea),  in  the  selection  of  the  arguments,  and  m the  nature 
of  the  style.  Cicero  particularly  speaks  of  the  copiousness 
and  sweetness  of  Aristotle's  diction  {Tfrpira,  c.  1);  and 
(Quintilian  doubts  whether  Aristotle  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  knottlerlge,  the  quantity  of  his 
writings.  Ihf  sic^lnetn  ft/ hin  ntyh,  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
eoTcries,  or  the  variety  of  bis  works  (x.  I.  8.1):  in  his  ex- 
tant works,  however  (all  of  which  belong  to  U>e  acroamatic 
eluss),  his  style  is  in  most  ports  singularly  dry  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  not  unfroquently  obscure,  from  the  extreme  eon- 
ciseuesa  of  the  expression  and  the  abruptnt^s  ofthe  Imnsi- 
tion.s.  It  seems,  indcpfl,  as  if  he  was  sometimes  inten- 
tionally negligent,  and  even  ungrammntiral.  (Vom  his 
contempt  for  all  ornament  or  polish  of  style.  These  pcni- 
liarities  of  style  aro  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  which  often  appear  to  he  rather 
note-books  fbr  his  lectures,  requiring  further  expansion  and 
il'ustration,  than  finished  treatises  prepared  for  publication, 
This  ehararterma?  he  particularly  seen  in  the  Rhetoric  and 
the  Analyties ; in  others,  as  in  the  Nicoroachean  Ethics,  it  is 
much  less  apparent.  In  general,  however,  all  the  chief 
steps  of  an  argument  are  stated,  though  sometimes  they  are 
only  intimated ; and  the  obscurity  of  Aristotle,  whicH  bos 
been  so  much  complained  of,  is  in  most  parts  like  the  ob- 
scurity of  a mathematical  treatise,  which  appears  so  great 
ton  beginner;  as  in  both  cases  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension anscs  not  from  the  defect  of  the  expression,  but 
from  the  closeness  and  subtlety  of  the  reasoning.  The 
works  which  were  thus  used  as  lecture-books  probably  never 
ol»taitic«l  much  circulation  during  Aristotle's  lifotirae,  ex- 
<M'pt  among  his  disciples  and  friends : and  they  received 
from  time  to  time  additions  and  coircetions:  a circumstance 
alluded  to  bv  Cicero,  and  confirmed  by  allusions  contained 
in  them,  which  indicate  different  times  of  composition,  I 
(Cicero  rfc  Vin.  v.  5.  Niebuhr,  //r>/.  (/  /fome,  vol.  i.  nntfi 
30.) 

None  of  Aristotle's  exoteric  writings  have  como  down  to 
us;  all  his  extant  works  belong  to  the  acroamatic  or 
strictly  scientific  class.  Tliis  would  be  the  more  singular, 
if  the  story  told  by  some  antient  authors  with  regard  to  the 
pre-mr^ution  of  his  writings  were  true.  It  Is  stated  by  Strabo 
that  Theophrastus,  to  whom  Aristotle  had  Itcqueathed  his 
library,  left  all  lus  books  tu  Nolens,  who  removed  them  to 
•Sfcpds,  a town  in  Asia  Minor;  from  him  they  passed  to  his 
descendants,  who,  being  ignorant  persons,  kept  the  books 


locked  up,  and  took  no  care  of  them.  Aftcrwanls,  hearing 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Attalian  kings,  in  whose  dominions 
Scepsis  was  situatt^h  to  coUei't  a library  at  I’ergamus,  they 
hid  them  in  a cellar,  where  thev  were  injure<lby  damps  and 
moths;  at  Iu:>t  the  family  wdd  tliem  to  .-VpeUicon  of  Teos,  ut 
a high  price,  who,  being  funder  of  Ixfuks  than  reading,  and 
seeking  to  supply  the  defects  of  hLs  manuscriptK,  filled  the 
t-hasmx  unskilfully  in  thu  ennies  which  ho  caused  to  be  made, 
and  published  the  works  full  of  errors.  Immediately  after 
the  (leudi  of  Apcllieon,  Sylla,  at  thu  capture  of  Athens, 
brought  his  library  to  Rome;  where  TyTanniun,  the  gram- 
marian. made  use  of  them,  as  also  some  booksellers,  whe 
increased  the  number  of  errors,  by  employing  careless  tran- 
ticribers.  Strabo  a<lds,  that  the  Peripatetic  school  after 
Theophrastus  had  scarcely  any  of  Aristotle’s  works,  except 
his  exoteric  writings;  and  they  followed  no  accurate  and 
systematic  study  of  philosophy  (xiii.  p.  609).  Such  is  the 
substance  of  Strabo's  account,  which  is  in  part  confirmed  by 
Pluton’h  {Sylla,  c.  26)  and  Athenceus  (1.  p.  3) : but  the 
researches  of  recent  scholars  have  shown  that  this  narration 
d(>.>verves  little  faith  ; inasmuch  m it  appears  that  nearly  all 
Aristotle's  scientific  works  were  known  to  the  followera  of 
Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  copies  of  thorn  in  th^Alexandrino  library  ; all 
which  and  other  facts,  which  we  have  not  space  to  noti<^, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophical works  wore  concealed  from  the  world  till  the  timo 
of  Apellicon,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  text  of  most  of  his  extant  works  moreover  l>ears  no 
marks  of  the  supplements  of  unskilful  rmisers  or  of  chasms 
caused  by  theuecay  of  manuscripts;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  all ; the  Poetic,  for  in.stancc,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a mutiUled  form,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Politics  tho 
te.xt  has  suffered  severely. 

Aristotle's  genuine  extant  works  raaybedivided  into  three 
clashes:  1.  Those  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
2.  Those  relating  to  the  physical  sciences.  3.  Those  re- 
lating to  moral  anil  political  philosophy.  To  the  /r.it  ela^s 
belong  the  Metanhysifs,  the  Catogorics,  the  treatise  on  In- 
terpretation, or  tlie  Meaning  of  Propositions,  tho  first  and 
second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  and  the  work  on  the  Refuta- 
tion of  Sophi.stical  Arguments,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  first,  obtained  tho  name  of  his  Organon,  or  instrument 
for  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Several  of  his  logical  works 
j are  lost,  particularly  his  Mothodics,  or  treatise  on  Method, 
in  eight  books.  (See  tihel.  i.  2.  10.)  To  this  head  may  be 
i referred,  though  with  lc.ss  prnpriety,  his  Rhetoric  and 
• Poetic:  the  last  of  which  worVs  is  imperfect.  Under  tho 
! srrond  ela.ss  come  the  Physics,  tho  Treatises  on  the  Heavens, 
on  (^Deration  and  Destruction,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensation 
and  the  Objects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  on 
Sleeping  and  Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Propheev'  in  Sleep, 
on  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  on  'Vouth  and  Old  Age, 
on  Life  and  Death,  on  Breathin^p  on  the  last  subject  there 
is  also  another  short  treatise.  There  is  likewise  a treatiso 
on  Colours,  and  an  extract  from  a work  on  Sounds.  The 
Physiognomies  is  a treatise  on  tho  marks  of  character  in 
tho  outward  person.  The  title  of  his  groat  work  on  Natural 
History  means,  literally  translated,  Inquirie-f  concerning 
ArtimaU  (rrepl  rd  lirroptai).  To  this  are  annex«i  treatises 
on  the  Generation  of  Animaht,  on  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
on  the  Parts  or  MemWrs  of  Animals,  and  on  their  mode  of 
Walking.  There  is  also  a work  on  Meteorology,  two  bonks 
on  Plants  (which  is  a retronslation  from  a translation),  a 
short  essay  on  Mechanics,  and  a treatise  on  Indivisible  Lines, 
which  latter  Mrtly  belong  to  mathematical  science.  A long 
collection  of  Problems,  chiefly  on  physical  subjects,  with  which 
Cicero  was  acquainted  33, corap.  Probl.  xxx.  ] ), 

has  also  been  presen  «I.  Under  this  head  may  bo  likewiso 
mentioned  a treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  Xentmhanes,  Zenn, 
andOorgias,  attributed  to  Theophrastus  in  a M.S.  collated  by 
Bekker  (vol.  ii.  p.  974):  it  appears,  however,  from  Diogenes 
I-nertius,  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  these  subjects.  To  the 
/Aird  class  belong  the  three  ethical  treatises,  the  Great,  the 
Eudemian,  and  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  seem  to 
have  been  written  at  different  pericxls  of  his  life,  the  flr«t 
being  the  most  meagre,  and  the  last,  addressed  to  his  son 
Nicomachus  (in  which  three  books  of  the  Euderoinn  Ethics 
are  eml>odic<l),  the  most  complete  and  matured.  Tlu  re  is  a 
short  abstract  of  part  of  Aristotle’s  ethical  system.  callc<l  a 
treatise  on  the  Virtut*s  and  which  may.  perhaps,  be 

genuine : some  ethical  questions  arc  also  treated  in  the 
Problems  (c.  27-30).  The  PoLittes  arc  intended  as  a eonti 
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n\ialton  of  the  Nioomachean  Ethics:  the  genuine  CR-ono- 
inirs  lost,  unless  the  6rst  book  of  the  treatise  utlributed 
to  him  (which  is  on  l>>incstir,  nut  Political  Economy)  is  an 
atirHlgnicnt  of  iliera  by  Theophrastus.  (See  Philological 
Mn»’-um,  part  i.) 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle's  lost  works,  and  indeed 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  lost  works  of  Greek  prose,  is  his 
ealieetion  of  1 58  Constitutions,  both  of  Grecian  and  Barbs' 
nan  Slates,  the  Democratic,  Oliuarchical,  Aristocralieal, 
and  Tyrannical  being  treale<l  «*parately,  containing  an 
aivount  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  each 
country.  (Cicero,  ZV  Fin.  v.  4.)  The  loss  of  his  works  on 
Colonics,  on  Nobilitt',  and  on  Royal  Government ; of  his 
Chronological  Collections,  end  of  his  Epistles  to  Philip, 
Alexander.  Antipater,  and  others,  is  also  much  to  bo  re- 
prcltcKl.  He  likewise  revised  a co|>y  of  the  Iliad,  which 
Alexander  carried  with  him  during  his  campaigns  in  a pre- 
cious casket:  hence  this  recension  (called  the  CiuAf'/'Cop^} 
passed  into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics.  (Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Homer,  s.  45.)  His 
entire  works,  according  to  DiOgenes  l^crtius,  occupied  in 
the  Gruck  manuscripts  445,2ro  lines. 

Writings  exmtain^  in  the  collection  of  Aristotle’s  works 
falsely  aUribute<l  to  him  are,  the  treatise  on  the  Universe 
(ripi  Ko<mav\  the  author  of  which  (Mr.  Payne  Knight  re- 
marks) has  ' retailed  the  common  opinions  of  his  age  in  the 
ommum  language  of  a common  decluimer,  and  by  a strange 
inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condensed,  refined,  and 
aWtrusc  Stagirite'  (see  also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Grecian 
Archilecture,  p.  207):  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander:  the  se- 
cond bwk  i>f  the  (Economics,  and  a treatise  on  Marvellous 
Repiirts.  written  lictwecn  thetimeof  Agnthorlcs  and  the  first 
Punic  war.  probably  about  the  l3eUi  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  2GU. 
(Niebuhr.  Hisl.  nf  Pome,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  and  note  .142.)  An 
extract  about  Winds,  from  Aristotle  on  the  Signs  of  Bad 
Weather  (T*pl  vol.  ii.  p.  9/3,  ed.  Bekkor,  omitted 

in  the  Table  of  Contents)  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  spu- 
lious.  illitl.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Aristotle  wrote  a treatise  on  this  subject,  {otjfit'ia 

Diog.  Laert.  v.  25.  xftfiuvmt',  Anon.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 

ed.  Buhle ; see  Theophrastus,  vid.  i.  p.  782.  e<l.  Schnei<lcr.) 
Tlie  genuineness  of  part  of  the  Physiognomicii  has  likewise 
lieeii  doubted.  (See  MiiUer,  Arrhaologie  der  Kunst,  s.  .131, 
n.  I.)  A set  of  Epistles  is  also  aUributinl  to  Aristotle, 
which,  like  those  of  Phalaris,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and 
others,  arc  all  spurious. 

Aristotle's  nhilosophical  works  many  centuries  after  his 
death  obtained  a pro<ligious  influence,  nut  only  in  Europe, 
but  even  in  Asia : they  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
from  thence  an  ab^itract  of  his  logical  system  pa.>sed  into 
the  language  of  Persia.  (See  Balfour  in  the  Anatir  Re- 
tearchen,  vol.  viii.  p.  89-135,  ed.  8vo.  l.,ondon.)  In  Europe 
they  acquired  an  immense  ascendency  in  the  middle  ages,  ' 
and  w'cre  considered  as  an  authority  without  apiieal,  and  j 
only  second  to  that  of  Scripture;  we  are  even  informed  ' 
that  in  a part  of  Germany  his  Ethics  were  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel.  Parts  of 
his  pliiloHophy,  whic^  are  the  most  worthless,  as  his  Physics, 
were  much  cultivated ; and  his  logical  writings  were  in 
many  cases  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtleties  and 
captious  contests  about  words.  Tho  connexiun  between 
some  of  his  philosophical  tenets  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology  tended  much  to  uphold  his  authorily : which  the 
Reformation  lowered  in  a oorrcsptMultng  degree.  His  doc- 
trines were  in  general  strongly  opposed  by  the  early  re- 
fwincrs:  in  15)8  Luther  sustained  a thesis  at  Heidellierg, 

• (^ui  in  Arislutele  vult  philosiiphari  prius  oiiortel  in  Christo 
stultificari He  trhn  wishes  io  philosojJiUe  in  Aristotle 
must  be  first  stuUiJitnl  in  (Viri#(.  (Baylc,  in  Aristotle,  n.  Y. 
Sec  also  a curious  passage  of  Luther's,  containing  n most 
w'urrilous  aliack  on  Aristotle,  riteii  in  Baylc,  Luther,  n. 
II.)  Luther  gave  way  afterwards,  and  ditl  noloppo»ie  Aris- 
Unle  as  to  human  learning.  Melancthon.  who  was,  how- 
e^er,  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  reformers,  was  a great  sun- 
porter  of  .\risiotlo.  (Sec,  among  his  other  works,  hU  Mo- 
ralis  Philosoph.  /•’pi'/owe,  Argentor.  1539;  with  the  intro- 
ductory addrcikS.  and  the  commentary  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Aristotle's  Kthica.)  Many  of  his  tioctrines  were  in  the 
same  century  zealously  attacked  by  Pierre  de  la  Ramce 
[vec  R.vMfs],  a French  philos<»plier;  anj  Bacon  aftcrwanls, 
with  others  of  his  followers.  adde«l  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments and  authority.  Ari-stotlo's  philosophy  accordingly 
fell  into  undeserved  neglect  during  tho  latter  part  of  the 


seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  : of  late 
years,  however,  the  true  worth  of  his  writings  lias  been 
more  fully  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  his  best  treatises 
has  much  revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle’s  entire  works  is  that  by 
Bekker,  1831,  Berlin,  3 vols.,  quarto,  in  which  the  text  is 
established  on  the  authority  of  more  than  100  MSS.  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  t* wo  volumes  containing  extracts 
from  the  Greek  commentators,  edited  by  Brandis,  will  com- 
plete the  work.  A cheaper  and  smaller  edition  has  been 
recently  published  by  Tauchnilz  at  Leipsig.  Among  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  separate  works,  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  those  of  the  Metaphysics,  by  Brandis;  of  the 
Organun,  by  Buhle;  of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Gaisford ; of  the 
Poetic,  by  Tyrwhitt,  Hermann,  and  Grafenbam ; of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  by  Zell  and  Cardwell ; of  the  Politics 
and  (Economics,  by  Schneider  and  Gdttling ; of  the  His- 
tory of  Animals,  by  Schneider ; and  of  the  spurious  treatise 
De  Mirabilibus,  by  Beckmann. 

The  English  translations  of  Aristotle  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  little  value,  on  account  of  their  unfaithfulness  and 
inaccuracy.  That  of  tho  Poetic,  by  Twining,  should,  how- 
ever, be  excepted.  A translation  of  all  Aristotle's  works, 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  published  in  9 volt.,  quarto,  London, 
1810,  but  the  large  amount  of  tho  price  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  tho  copies  printed  have  confined  the  knowledge  of 
this  work  within  very  narrow  limits. 

On  Aristotle's  life,  see  the  ancient  biographies  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume  of  Buhle's  edition,  and  Stahr’s  Aristotelia, 

: 2 vols.,  Hallo,  1830  and  1832.  On  his  speculative  duo 
j trines,  see  tho  historians  of  philosophy.  Brucker,  Tenne- 
mami,  and  particularly  Ritter,  vol.  hi.  p.  3-395.  On  the 
efiect  of  hU  writings  on  philosophy  and  religion  in  the 
middle  ages,  see  Ivaunoy,  de  Varia  AristoteUs  Fortuna ; 
Baylu's  article  on  Aristotle ; Jourdaln,  Recherches  sur  I Age 
et  I Origine  des  Traductions  Latines  d'Aristote;  and  Ham  p- 
den's  Hampton  Lectures ; and  on  all  these  subjects,  see 
Fabnc.  Pibl.  Gr/pc.  vol.  iiL  p.  195-408.  ed.  Harles. 

ARISTO'XENUS  of  Tarentum,  the  earliest  of  the  ex- 
tant Greek  writers  on  music.  He  was  a disciple,  first  f his 
father  Mnesias,  who  was  acquainted  with  music,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Aristotle,  but,  according  to  Suidas  ( Ap<- 
never  spoke  well  of  his  great  master  after  the 
latter  had  appointed  Theophrastus  as  his  successor.  On  the 
same  authorily  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  453  treatises  on 
music,  philosophy,  history,  &c.  This  is  all  wc  know  of  bis 
Ufe,  except  that  he  is  the  author  of  a work  on  the  Elemen  U 
of  Harmony,  and  the  founder  of  a musical  sect,  usually 
callc<l  Aristoxenean,  in  opposition  to  the  Pythagorean. 
The  disciples  of  tlie  former  were  also  called  /tovouoi,  which 
should  here  be  translated  musicians  by  ear,  in  opposition 
to  ca»'w»’teoi,  as  the  latter  were  termed,  that  is,  mtsstaans  by 
rule.  As  this  controversy  not  only  excited  much  atten- 
tion, but  various  writings  on  both  sides  have  descended 
to  us,  wc  will  endeavour  to  give  a slight  notion  of  the  merits 
of  it,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  inllicting  on  our 
readers  the  repulsive  details  of  the  Greek  musical  theory. 
Tlic  matter  is  of  no  great  general  interest,  since,  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  only  one  in  which  Greece  has  not 
erected  a lasting  memorial  of  herself.  Aristoxenus,  indeed, 
is  cited  by  Vitruvius  as  the  representative  of  music  in  tlu 
same  sentence  with  Apelles  as  that  of  painting,  yet  there 
are  but  few  musicians  who  oven  know  his  name. 

The  Pythagoreans  had  discovered  the  simplicity  of  the 
ratios  [sec  Acoustics]  which  exist  between  the  notes  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  Founding  their  notions  entirely  upon 
arithmetic,  they  laid  down  inlen'als,  as  concordant  or  dis- 
cordant, by  theory  alone,  even  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  tlie 
interval  of  an  eleventh  from  among  tho  consonances,  though 
of  course  they  retaincil  the  fourth.  They  had  also  discovered 
the  unequal  intenals  which  exist  between  the  tones  of  (he 
scale,  and.  had  they  considered  difl'erent  keys,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  a method  of  temperament.  In  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  ear  they  were  undoubtedly  wnmg; 
and  Aristoxenus  was  equally  so  in  taking  the  other  extreme. 
Tlie  latter  maintains  that  the  car  and  juugmciit  are  not  only 
sufficient,  but  that ' those  who  njcct  the  senses  as  not  a«Tu- 
rate  enough,  but  help  them  by  reasoning,  and  who  stand 
up  for  numerical  proiHirtions  and  ratios  of  velocities  as  the 
causes  of  gravity  or  arutencs*,  not  only  use  means  furtiign 
to  the  matter,  but  produce  results  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
phenomena.'  He  asserts  that  tho  octave  consists  of  six 
whole  tones,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  interv  al  between  the 
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fourth  and  d(th  to  tbo  tonic ; that  the  fourth  eonsistc  of  two 
such  tones  and  a half,  tho  fifth  of  throo  and  a half.  It  is 
now  sufficiently  known,  that  this  system  is  erroneous  even 
in  (be  judgment  of  tho  ear,  and  that  the  only  mark  of  mu> 
sical  tact  mspla>  ed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  (one, 
not  from  the  unassisted  car,  though  on  its  principles  that 
would  be  admissible,  but  from  the  previous  detorminalion  of 
a fourth  and  fifUi.  Six  wholo  tones  are  moro  than  an  oc> 
tave.  and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived  from  the 
octave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  os  defined  by  Aristoxenus.  To 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  try  his  system,  we  subjoin 
the  number  of  parts  out  of  a thousand  which  each  note 
re(|uires ; that  is,  calling  the  length  of  tho  string  which 
sounds  C,  1000,  the  length  (tension  being  the  same)  cor*  | 
responding  to  the  several  notes  appears  underneath  them. 
System  of  CDEFGABC 
Anstoxenus  1000  691  794  749  667  595  530  500 

Perfect  Intervals  lOOO  689  800  750  667  600  533  500 
Of  course  the  system  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  far  os  it  gc^, 
that  now  known  by  the  name  of  eqttal  temperament,  wnich 
Dr.  Smith  (a  stem  theorist)  prefers  to  all  others,  but  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  in  common  use,  as  its  first  principle 
is  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  different  keys.  The  above  Is  not  on  the  exact  pnnciple 
of  Aristoxenus,  which  cannot  be  represented,  because  it  dis- 
agrees with  itself;  but  the  ymicft'ca/ truth  of  the  fourth  and 
finh  of  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  preceding  re- 
presentation very  close  to  it. 

The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had  its  followers  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  Harmonice,  One  of 
the  two  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid  is  Aristoxencan,  but 
the  other  decidedly  the  rerorse.  Theon  mentions  both  sects ; 
and,  if  wo  may  use  the  term,  quizzes  both,  but  asserts  that 
they  might  do  good  by  uniting  their  principles. 

There  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
soul  bears  to  the  body  some  such  relation  as  the  sound  of  a 
string  to  the  string  itself:  this  ispcrspicuous  poetry,  but 
rather  cloudy  philosophy.  (See  Tenneroan,  Manuel,  &c. 
Cotisin's  translation,  who  cites  G.  L.  Mahne,  Diair.  de 
Ji-utoxmo  Pfttlot.  PeripaieHco,  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1793.) 

The  editions  of  Anstoxenus  which  we  find  noticed,  are 
the  following ; Arietoxeni  Mueiei  Antiquu*.  Harmonieorum 
Element,  libri  iii.  &c.  ab  Ant.  Gogauino  Grauiensi,  Vend. 

1 562  ; I.,atin  only.  The  first  Greek  text  appears  to 
t'xvenu*,  \icomaehue,  Alypiue,  by  J.  Meursius,  Leyden, 
1616;  Antique  Musicen  A uctoret  eeptem,  Gr.  et  Lai.  a Marco 
Meibomio,  2 vol.  4to.  Elzevir,  1652.  The  fragments  of  the 
book  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  tirao  by  J. 
Morclli,  Venice,  1765,  8vo.  For  further  iDformation,  refer 
to  Hawkins’s  Hi^.  af  Mueic;  Montucla,  Hitt,  de  M(Uh.; 
Wallis,  Appendix  to  his  edition  PtfAemy  t Harmonict ; 
Orogury,  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid. 

ARITHMETIC,  from  the  Greek  ipiO/njrut^  {arith- 
mitike), ' tho  art  of  numbering,'  should  mean  the  science  of 
number  in  general,  including  a great  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  algebra ; it  is,  however,  usually  restricled  to 
mean  only  the  science  of  the  expression  of  numbers  by 
symbols,  and  the  application  (not  investigation)  of  all 
rules  relating  to  them  which  arc  useful  in  the  arts  of 
life.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  general  terms  (seo  Acoustics),  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  tho  elucidation,  philoso- 
phical and  historical,  of  the  method  of  naming  and  repre- 
senting numbers ; in  doing  which  wo  shall  refer  to  such 
other  articles  as  will,  all  to^lber,  furnish  the  most  complete 
viow  of  the  subject  our  worit  can  afford.  For  the  melhcHl  of 
applying  principles  in  practice,  see  tlie  names  of  the  t'arious 
rules.  Addition,  Subtraction.  &c.  For  tho  account  of 
what  wo  must  call  the  metaphysics  of  arithmetic,  see  Nuu- 
BBR ; and  fur  tho  history  of  this  branch,  see  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Thbon,  Euclid.  Diopkantus,  Fxruat,  &c.;  for 
that  part  of  algebra  which  particularly  concerns  pure 
arithnoetic,  see  Numbers,  Theory  of;  for  the  arithmetic  of 
concrete  numbers,  see  Weights  and  BIbasurxs,  and  such 
articles  as  Yard,  Pound,  &c. 

All  the  information  hitherto  possessed  on  the  main  points 
of  arithmetical  history  (and  a great  deal  more)  has  been 
.atcly  presented  to  the  world  in  so  compicto  a shape,  that 
it  would  be  little  better  than  affectation  to  make  any  more 
references  than  one,  in  an  article  which  has  no  prctcniiuns 
to  original  research.  Of  course  we  allude  to  Mr.  Peacock's 
Histc^  of  Arithmetic  contained  in  tho  Eneyclopeedia  Me- 


trcf)olitemat  which  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise 
yet  written  on  any  one  point  of  mathematical  history,  la 
luitij^  this  work  as  our  univenal  reference,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  make  such  a formal  abstract 
of  it,  as  would  oblige  us  to  ask  the  permission  of  its  owners 
before  we  published  this  number.  But  as  the  T^atise 
itself  is  of  a lenj^th  answering  to  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  Ibis  Cyclopaedia,  such  an  account  of  its  contents  would 
be  impossible ; and  we  therefore  use  it  only  as  authority  for 
citations  of  fact,  in  which  we  shall  refer  to  the  paring  of  the 
Eticyclop<cdia  MetropoUlana.  We,  however,  feel  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  correctness  on  all  points  which  our 
access  to  books  has  enabled  us  to  investigate. 

We  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a method  of  represent- 
ing numbers  so  simple  and  powerful,  that  tho  principle  and 
practice  of  the  roost  complicated  rules  follows  from  it  with 
ease.  It  U so  well  known  that  we  need  not  explain  it ; but 
when  wo  separate  from  the  rest  the  part  w'hich  particularly 
distinguishes  our  Numeration  firom  that  of  the  antient 
Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  our  superiority  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  conventions. 

1 . The  value  of  a figure  depends  not  only  upon  the  simple 
number  for  which  it  stands  wnen  alone,  but  upon  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  Thus,  in  888  the  three  eights  mesa 
eight,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds. 

2.  The  place  of  a figure,  considered  os  affecting  its  value, 
is  determined  by  the  column  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
absence  of  succeeding  figures  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
columns,  their  place  is  supplied  by  ciphers,  which  of  them- 
selves are  considered  as  having  no  value.  Thus  the  8 in 
800  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  863. 

To  complete  our  particular  system,  on  which,  however, 
none  of  its  advantages  depend,  we  must  add  that  each  figure 
is  increased  tenfold  for  every  place  which  it  is  removed  to 
the  lefi.  In  tho  first  two  conventions  consists  what  is  called 
the  ‘ local  value’  of  the  figures;  in  tho  last  is  found  tho 
reason  for  the  term  'decimal  notation,'  from  the  Latin  word, 
decern,  ten. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  decimal  notatioD, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  almost  every  ago  and  country,  h as 
arisen  fVuin  the  facility  which  the  ten  fingers  afford  fur  makia  g 
calculations.  The  names  of  numbers  have  been  almost  un  i- 
vcrsally  formed  distinct  as  far  as  ten,  after  which  compoun  d 
names  ha>  e been  employefl.  Tlie  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  additional  proofs  of  tho  generality  of  the  princijdc; 
they  arc  either  ucilucetl  from  five  or  from  twenty,  the  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and 
toes  together.  We  call  the  simple  symbols  of  numl>crn 
tligitt,  or  fingers  ; the  Caribbees  call  tho  number  ten  by  a 
phra.se  which  signifies  * all  the  children  of  the  hand'  (Pea- 
cock, 390);  and  in  many  languages  the  phrases  for  five,  ten, 
and  twenty,  are  connected,  either  by  direct  derivation  or 
common  etymology,  with  those  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  In 
Franco  the  scale  from  60  to  100  is  strictly  vicenary  (by 
twenties),  and  in  the  Indian  archipelago  the  antient  scales 
are  vicenary.  For  more  discussion  on  this  point,  wo  refer 
to  Numerals.  Wo  shall  here  only  quote  two  results  of 
obser\ation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peacock  (371),  which  ap- 
pear lo  be  very  well  borne  out.  They  arc,  that  ‘ the  natural 
scalsB  of  numeration  alone  have  c>er  met  with  adoption,* 
meafiing,  by  natural  scales,  those  derived  finm  the  hands,  or 
hands  and  feet ; and  that  * amongst  all  nations  practical 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  tho  foriuatiun  of 
numerical  language.’ 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  nation  has  gone  high 
in  the  scale  of  numbers.  There  arc  tribes  which  have  never 
even  risen  to  a quinary  scale  (by  fives),  owing  to  their  never 
wanting,  and  therefore  neier  giving  names  to,  numbers  as 
high  as  five.  Aristotle  <P.  391)  mentions  a tribe  of  Thra- 
cians which  never  counted  higher  than  four ; and  (he 
Yancos  on  tho  Amazon  have  ^en  stopped  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  lunguaw.  They  count  no  higher  (lian 
three,  the  name  for  wbi^,  in  their  longtiagc,  is  (P.  39l»), 
according  to  La  Condamine,  /*oe/(arraromicourr>ac. 

One  of  the  Abipones,  id  describing  a number  of  men 
greater  than  ten,  would  mark  out  a space  of  ground  snill- 
cient  to  contain  them.  This  is,  in  its  principle,  the  same 
resource  as  that  to  which  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  their 
cumbrous  notation,  riz.,  the  substitution  of  geometry  for 
arithmetic.  [See  Square,  Euclid.] 

To  enable  our  reader  rightly  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  we  possess  in  our  notation,  we  will  here  describe  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  it  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Chinese 
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in  its  near  approach  to  the  Imlian,  or  pcneraHy  mcircd 
system,  and  i»  very  much  superior  to  tliat  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  syinhoU.  We  shall  omit  the  substi- 
tution of  letters  for  numbers,  and  content  ourselves  with 
abandonina  the  prineiplo  of  ‘ local  value,"  and  subsiituling 
in  its  ulaco  such  a system  of  symbols  a.s.  without  departing 
fmm  the  prinnvlt^  of  Greek  notation,  will  not  confuse  the 
n*ader  bv  the  aiVmtion  of  new  digits.  For  the  actual  signs 
ustsl  by  the  Greeks,  si-e  Nl'Mkration,  Ni  mkrai.s.  I-ct 
the  first  nine  numbers  bo  repre.'<*nled  ns  usual,  but  let 
trn  (m^tead  ofUbin  which  1 has  l.K-al  value) be  remcsontwl 
by  W iweiitv  bv  Let  l"  l*o  one  hundftxl.  2"  two 

hundrwl,  and  m on ; l " one  thousand,  2'"  two  thousand, 
and  so  on.  Ix*t  M stand  for  ten  thousand,  and  let  M allixcd 
to  a Iiiimimr  make  its  value  ten  thousand  tunes  as  great  j 
thus.  is  420.000  Jn  our  notation.  We  have  hero  iin- 
pn\e<i  up<m  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  unavoidably,  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  reader,  since  2000,  20U,  20,  and  2»  would 
not  among  them  pre-<ent  to  the  eye  that  analogy  which 
e.\L>ts  between  2'".  2",  2^  and  2,  being  in  foci  denoted  by 
/?<,  »,  K,  and  fi. 

We  now  write  somo  high  numbers  in  our  own  decimal 
Scale,  accompanied  by  our  imitation  of  the  Greek. 

.1617!)2fi8  4"'6".V7M.t»'"2"6'8 

floor, 00.10  f/"7M.3' 

720U7I06  7'"2"M.7«'r'6 

In  the  first  number,  tcherf  no  npher,\hc  Greek 

looks  so  like  <mr  own,  that  we  might  lie  Iwl  to  imagine  there 
was  no  essential  diffvrenec.  We  might  say.  that  as  it  would 
be  natural,  and  was  in  fact  usual,  to  write  the  higher 
mtmlwrs  first,  the  mere  occurrence  of  a fourth  column 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  thousamls,  so  that  a notion, 
which  wu  must  cull  one  of /oca/ ra/«e,  would  be  inevitably 
formed.  And  jK-rbaps  it  was  so:  indeed  it  is  sur])rising 
that  neither  Archimedes,  A|>olloniu9.  or  Diophantus,  ever 
detected  and  impitivcd  the  idea.  But  when  wo  como  to 
l(K)k  at  the  second  and  thirtl  number,  we  see  immediately  | 
that  the  continual  derangement  of  the  columns  would  pre- 
vent this  notion  from  acquiring  consistence.  The  symbol 
of  vacuity  U wanting;  and  we  cannot  see  how  great  an 
irapetliment  that  defect  presenteil,  l>eeause  we  learn  20,  30, 
&r..  as  soon  wo  Icum  ticenty,  thirty,  &c.  And  though 
perliaps  */,  3',  &c.,  might  have  suggested  such  a contri- 
vanre,  yet  there  was  no  analogy  between  e (20)  and  X(30) 
and  (2)  and  y (3). 

TIjo  ingenuity  both  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  was 
employcfl  in  the  extension  of  the  prcceiling  system,  without 
ftlteration  of  its  principle.  Tliat  of  the  latter  wc  shall  imi- 
tate. Calling  1 0,0(11)  XI , , lot  ten  thousand  limes  ten  thousand 
be  called  M,,  ten  thousand  times  that  number  M,,  and  so 
on,  and  let  any  one  of  these  placed  immediately  after  a 
number  mean  that  the  preceding  is  to  bo  taken  ten  thou- 
sand limes  if  followed  by  M,,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  if  by  M,,  and  so  on.  The  following  number 
1768,9360,0142,0193 
•would  then  be  rcprescnte<l  by 

1 '"7"6"8M,.9'"3"6'Mg.l  "4'2M.  I "9'3 
on  which  wo  may  make  the  same  remarks  as  before.  The 
method  of  Archimedes  (which  preceded  this)  differed  from 
it  only  in  making  ten  million  the  radix  of  the  system.  We 
now  MK>  why  our  arithmetic  wa:^  called  ciphering,  cipher 
coming  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  rarunf.  One  sneb 
thought  as  occurred  to  Archimeiles  in  the  bath  (see  Archi- 
MKDKs)  might  have  been  fourteen  centuries  gaincii  to  the 
science. 

Wo  hxik  m vam  for  anything  like  local  valno  in  the 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity 
who  are  known  with  certainly  to  have  vci^'  antient  records. 
That  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  so 
fnr  a-»  it  went,  and  the  use  of  some  letters  common  to  both 
{ r.  luG ) in  the  numeral  sy  stein,  but  not  so  in  the  alphabets 
of  the  two.  proves  that  the  notation  of  both  had  a cummon 
Mturcc.  [See  Numkhals.] 

To  the  same  article  wc  must  also  refer  for  the  Roman 
'isti-m,  whi*-h  exiendwl  itself  throughout  Euivpo  during 
the  fir-l  twelve  cunluhcs.  It  is  much  more  rude  than  the 
Gi«ek,  ami  is  a sullicicnt  proof  of  the  well  known  inaptitude 
of  the  Uirmcr  pcopio  for  bcientific  invenUon. 

The  CUiteso  h;ul  several  hystema  of  numeration,  all  con- 
tainiug  cu&)pUc»Wtl  symbols,  and  somewbot  rvscnbUog  that 


of  the  Greeks  in  principle;  but  with  this  imporlant  dif- 
ference, that  the  syrobdl  for  30,  fur  example,  has  diivct 
analogy  with  tliat  for  3,  being  made  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  a symbol  for  ten ; so  that  the  improvement  upon  the 
Greek  scale  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  in  order 
to  explain  it,  renders  our  imitation  of  the  Greek  a better 
resemblance  of  the  Chinese.  But  they  have  no  written 
methoil  of  expressing  local  value ; though  their  Schtran-pan 
[see  AdacusJ  is  a practical  use  of  the  principle. 

Before  wo  proceed  to  the  history  of  our  own  scale,  we 
must  extend  our  remark,  that  the ‘decimal  notation"  and 
* sy  stem  of  local  value'  arc  distinct  things.  When  we  agree 
that  10  shall  stand  for  tcn.wc  merely  express  that  a number 
in  the  second  column  from  the  right  shall  stand  for  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  same  in  the  first  column.  But  we 
are  at  lil>erty  to  suppose  that  a number  in  the  second  column 
shall  mean  nine,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  times  what 
it  does  in  the  first.  - Thus,  ii  wo  choose  a quinary  scale,  in 
which  10  stands  fur  5,  we  reject  the  symbols  6,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9,  and  our  numerical  scale  rung  Uius— 

1 2 3 4 10  11  13  13  14  20  21  22  &c. 

Il||i-3|||t||i 

Tims  20  U /cn,  because  2 in  the  second  column  counts  five 
times  2.  But  if  wo  choose  a higher  scale  than  the  decimal, 
we  shall  have  to  invent,  instead  of  rejev'ting  symbols;  if, 
for  instance,  wo  take  a dwxlenary  scale,  in  which  10  means 
twelve,  wc  arc  left  without  symbols  for  ten  and  eleven.  Let 
, / and  e sUnd  for  these ; then  our  scale  of  number,  be- 
I ginning  from  ten,  is  as  follows: — 


( < 10  11  12  13  14  IS  18  17  18  19  If  le  20  &C. 


But  the  scale  which  best  exemplifies  the  principle  is  the 
binary,  in  which  10  stands  for  2,  and  in  which  there  are 
consi'qucntly  no  symbols  except  1 and  0.  The  system  of 
numbers  in  tliis  scale  (ftom  one  to  ten)  is  as  follows 

1 10  11  100  101  no  in  looo  looi  loio 

A Jesuit  at  Pekin  (P.  392)  eorarannicoted  to  Leibnitz 
the  following  Chinese  symbol,  called  by  them  the  Cova,  or 
lineatim,  and  attributed  to  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  empire. 
It  is  suspended  in  their  temples,  and  considered  as  a 
mystery — 


If  tho  long  line  be  interpreted  to  mean  one,  and  the  broken 
line  nothing,  these  symbols,  each  being  read  from  the 
Indtom  to  tho  top,  giro  a system  of  binary  arithmetic  fr»)m 
0 to  7 (both  inclusive).  And  Leibnltl  asserts  that  them  in 
a larger  Cotni,  which  goes  up  to  63.  But  as  no  additional 
information  has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject,  which,  for 
anything  certainly  known  to  the  contrary,  may  be  a hoax, 
wc  can  only  say  that  there  is  some  presumption  that  tho 
Chinese  long  ago  possessed  the  complete  principle  of  the 
* local  value.' 

We  trace  our  own  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system  direct 
to  the  Hindoos,  who  Uiemselves  ascribe  it  to  the  divinity. 
As  to  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  that  subject.  One  and  the  old  account 
is,  that  Oerbert,  after  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  found  it  in  Spain 
among  the  Moors  (P.  415)  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  But  upon  this  there  are  strong  reasons  for  hesi- 
tating. [Sec  Sylvestbr  II.]  Another,  and  more  probable 
account  is,  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  [sec  Bosacci  and  Al- 
okbra]  introduced  it,  Jn  1202,  in  a work  entitled  Liber 
Abbari,  &c.  And  some  have  supposed  that  the  Ahnsine 
(or  Alphonsinc)  Tables,  being  constructed  principally  by 
Moors  at  the  court  of  Alonso,  must  have  been  the  first 
in  which  the  system  appears.  (P.  413.)  It  is  certoin  Ihut 
this  system  had  been  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  most 
probably  os  early  as  the  ninth,  in  the  hands  of  ibo  Persians 
and  Arabs,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos,  and  coll  it  by  a 
name  which  signifies  ‘ Hindoo  science."  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  Hindoos  themselves  have  long  it  (see  Bua 
Ganita  and  Liliwati,  names  of  Hindoo  works),  and  that  it 
is  easy  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  our  numeral  symbols 
have  been  derived  from  those  of  the  Sanscrit.  In  this  latter 
lafiguage  tlMre  oie  diatmet  oames  for  units,  tern,  &c.,  up  to 
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what  wo  ahouU  call  hundreds  0/  thousands  <\f  miBtons  of 
millions.  But  whether  we  are  to  look  to  a Hindoo  for  the 
invention  is  a question  on  which  no  sumiho  can  be  made, 
till  somo  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  literature 
can  bo  given.  , 

The  step*  by  which  the  new  notation  made  Us  way 
through  Europe  arc  not  capable  of  being  veiy  clearly  traced. 
Montfaucon  (P.  417)  found  them  in  an  Itahan  manuscript 
which  was  finished  in  1317;  and  many  manuscripts  of  the 
worka  of  authors  a century  older  contain  themr  but  it  is  wcU 
knovm  that  it  was  usual  to  substitute  tho  new  figures  for 
the  old  in  rocopying.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  (P.  418,)  is  a catalogue  of  wlipses 
from  1300  to  1348,  to  which  they  arc  suWoined.  Graven 
dates  on  inscriptions  have  been  given  by  Wallis  and  others 
as  old  as  1330;  but,  upon  examination,  reason  has  been 
found  to  suspect  that  5 has  been  mistaken  for  3.  There 
does  not  seem  to  ho  evidence  of  any  general  use  of  tlio 
Arabic  numerals  before  the  invention  of  printing  and  even 
the  works  of  Caxton  do  not  contain  them,  except  in  a wood- 
cut  Merchants  continued  their  accounts  in  Roman  figures 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
tlie  general  uso  of  these  numerals  in  scientific  works  did 
not  much  precede,  if  at  all,  the  diffusion  of  algebra. 

The  only  material  addition  which  has  been  ra^c  to  this 
groundw'ork  of  arithmetic  is  the  invention  of  decimal  frac- 
tions. Tliis  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  local  value, 
of  so  simple  a character,  that  it  is  surprising  the  Hindoos 
never  adopted  it.  They  write  fractions  as  we  do.  omitting 
only  the  line  which  separates  the  numerator  and  denotni- 
nulor,  and  they  make  great  use  of  decimal  fractions  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  but  without 
anv  peculiarity  of  notation. 

The  first  fractional  notation  wluch  wo  find  among  the 
Greeks  consisted  in  writing  the  denominator  where  wc  now 

2U7 

write  the  exjmmt.  Thus,  retaining  our  imitation,  — 

would  be  written  2"7  ' This  system  is  principally 

use<l  by  Diophantus ; and  in  Butocius  wc  also  find  a pecu- 
liar symbol,  something  hko  k,  for  om  half.  Ptolemy  made 
a further  step,  in  the  application  of  the  method  of  dividing 
the  circle  to  all  units  whatsoever,  known  by  the  narao  of 
tho  sexagesimal  notation.  The  degree  of  tho  circle  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
that  ogain  into  sixty  thirds,  and  10  on : Ptolemy  divides 
every  unit  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  still  retained  in 
our  di\-Uion  of  the  circle  the  ^ ",  &c,  used  by  him.  In 

the  notation  alluded  to  (wbk^  is  that  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
particular  point  cefened  to) 

37  33'  21'^  M'" 

would  denote 

. 33  31  , 6.1 

27  units,  gp,  gggQ.  and  gig^ooo* 

This  sexagesimal  notation  retained  its  ground  until  the 
introduction  of  tho  Arabic  numerals,  and,  with  tho  aid  of 
tables  of  reduction,  was  of  material  use. 

Stifelius  and  Stevinus  (P.  440)  used  circumflexed  digits 
instead  of  ’,  ",  &c.,  in  tho  sexageiimal  system,  and  an  ap- 

Elication  of  tho  same  principle  to  tho  decimal  system  was 
rst  made  by  Albert  Girard  in  or  about  1690.  This  con- 
sisted in  expressing  fractions  by  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
in  the  following  way— 

3 4 (0)0)  f2) 

16  ^ ~ would  be  written  1 6 3 4, 

tho  number  in  brackets  over  a digit  being  the  exponent  of 
the  power  of  ten,  which  must  be  used  vfi^  that  digit  as  a 
denominator.  Here  the  application  of  the  principle  oflocal 
value  practically  begins;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that  the  cipher  was  made  use  of  to 
denote  a vacant  column.  One  of  those  examples  is 
(0)O)(2)(3) 

041  304 

Tlie  rejection  of  the  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  expo- 
nents was  made  in  some  instances  by  Wright  in  1616,  and 
the  system  was  formally  introduced  by  Nanier  in  1617 : the 
use  of  it  was  much  extended  by  Oughtreu  in  1631.  (See 
Dbcimxl  FaxcTiONs.)  From  that  time  tho  modern  form 
of  the  Indian  arithmetic  must  be  considered  as  established. 
The  invention  of  Logarithms  (which  see)  is  the  principal 
aid  to  calculation  which  has  been  engrtiWd  upon  the  system. 


We  subjoin  a lUt  of  names,  which  the  reader  may  con- 
sult on  various  points  connected  with  tho  history  of  arith- 
metic, either  in  this  work  or  elsewhere.  The  figures  refer 
to  the  century  before  or  after  Christ  in  which  the  individual 
is  supposed  or  known  to  bavo  lived;  and  tho  llaUcs  are 
works  which  are  cited. 

B.C.  6— Pythagoras.  4— Euclid,  Aristotle,  Plato.  3— 
Archimedes,  Apollonius.  1 — Vitruvius. 

A.O.  2 — Ptolemy,  Diophantus.  3 — Nicomachus.  4— 
Pappus,  Theon.  5 — Produs,  Eutocius.  6— Boethius.  9— 
llahommed  Ben  Musa.  1 1— Gerbort.  12— Jordanus,  T..eo- 
nardo  Bonocci.  13— Sacroboseo,  Planudos.  15— Lucas 
de  Borgo.  16 — Schcubelius.  Stifelius,  Reconle,  Alln-rt  Gi- 
rard. 17 — Briggs,  Nanier,  Oughtred,  Stevinus,  Wright, 
^uillaud,  Mersenne,  Wallis,  Aljehra,  Baohet  do  Moziriac. 
18 — Weidlcr,  Hietoria  Astronomia,  Kmstucr,  Geschichte 
der  Mathematik,  Montuclo,  Hist,  des  Malh^maliqtses,  Dc- 
lambro.  Hist,  de  rAstronomie  Anriemte,  Hutton,  Tracts, 
History  qf  Algebra,  Colebroukc,  Preface  to  liija  Ganita. 

W'o  need  not  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
which  wc  have  so  often  citeil. 

ARITHMETIC,  POLITICAL.  fSec  Statistics,  Iit- 

TRRBST,  AnNUITIBS.  POPULATION,  MORTALITY,  &C,} 

ARITHMETIC  OF  SINES.  [See  Trigonometry.] 
ARITHMETIC,  SPECIOUS.  [Svh'Vuta-] 
ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT  is  that  which  a 
number  wants  of  the  next  highest  decimal  denomination. 
Thus,  what  7 wants  of  10,  or  3;  32  of  100,  or  68;  159  of 
1000,  or  841;  ’Ol?  of  1,  or  *983:  are  tho  arithmetical 
complements  of  these  numbers.  Tlie  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  begin  from  tho  left,  subtract  cvciy  figure  from 
9,  and  the  lost  significant  figure  from  10.  as  in  tho  follow- 
ing examples,  which  include  all  tho  cases 

N®  17634  19-0018  1731000 

Ar.  C®  82360  80-9982  826C000 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN.  By //w  arithmetical  mean 
ii  meant,  that  number  or  fraction  which  lies  between  two 
others,  and  is  equally  distant  from  both-  Thus  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  6 and  14  is  10.  To  find  this  aritbroctical 
mean,  take  the  half  sum  of  tho  two  numbers.  Thus,  that 
of  4 and  J 7 is  1 0^.  But  any  numbers  are  also  said  to  bo 
arithmetical  means  between  two  others,  when  all  together 
form  a series  of  equally  increasing  or  decreasing  numbers. 
Thus,  8,  10,  12,  are  three  arithmetical  means  between  6 
and  14.  To  interpose  any  number  of  arithmetical  means 
between  two  numbers,  divide  the  difforeno)  of  those  two 
numbers  by  one  more  ^an  tho  number  of  moans  required, 
which  gives  the  difference  between  tlio  means.  Thus,  to 
interpose  four  arithmetical  meant  between  27  and  102,  di- 
vide 75  (102—27)  by  5 (4+1)  which  gives  15.  The  means 
are,  therefore,  27+15  or  42,  42+15  or  57,  57+  15  (^72, 
and  72+15  or  87.  If  the  means  are  fractional,  the  same 
process  is  empb’veil.  [Sec  Average.] 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION  is  a name  given 
somewhat  improperly  to  a series  of  numbers  which  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  steps,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. ; 2,  4,  6,&c. 
1^,  2,  2^.&c.  The  dilferenco  between  any  two  successive 
terras,  being  mrmnon  to  all,  is  called  tho  common  difference. 
The  data  which  distinguish  one  arithmetical  progression 
from  another,  are  the  first  term,  tho  common  di{lrr>nce,  and 
the  number  of  terms:  from  these  it  is  easy  to  find  ihe  last 
term  and  tlic  sura  of  all  tho  terms.  To  find  the  last  terra, 
multiply  the  common  difference  by  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  terras,  and  add  the  first  term  to  the  product.  To  fiud 
the  sum  of  all  tho  terms : take 
tho  number  of  terms, 

! the  sum  of  the  firbt  and  last, 

' and  multiply  the  half  of  either  (whichever  is  most  conve- 
nient) by  the  other.  Thus,  lor  100  terms  of  either  of  the 
series 

3 6 9 12 &c.  (A) 

1 1^  2 2J.  ..&c.  (B) 

To  find  the  la.st,  or  1 OOlh.  term  of  (A),  multiply  3,  the  com- 
mon difference  by  99  (100— 1)  and  odd  3.  the  first  term: 
which  gives  300.  Similarly  t<>  find  the  Inst,  or  1 0Olh,  trim 
of  (B),  multiply  k by  99  and  odd  1,  which  gives  60J.  For 
the  sums  we  have 

(A)  (B) 

No.  of  terms  100  100 

Sum  of  first  and  last  303  50^ 

Multiply  half  of  100  by  303.  and  by  50^.  which  gives 
15150  for  the  sum  of  (A),  and  2525  for  that  of 
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Algebraically,  let  a lx*  the  fir*l  term,  r the  common  dif- 
ferenco,  and  ti  the  number  of  termsi.  Let  z be  the  labt 
term  and  S Uic  sum.  Then 

r « a + (n— 1)  x 

S =s  ^ n (u  f r)  *s  na  + n^Hlx 
2 

from  which  any  three  of  the  lettera  l>eing  given,  the  other 
two  can  be  found. 

For  the  theon’  of  which  this  article  ii  a port,  sec  Sxries, 
Diffkkkscks.  t.vrrcRATinyf. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROPORTION,  the  relation 
which  exists  between  four  numbers,  of  which  the  first  and 
S4'Ci>nd  have  the  same  difference  as  the  third  and  fourth. 
Thus 

12  61  82 

73  1«  12 

Oi  3i  If  2i 

arc  severally  in  arithmetical  proportion,  and  in  every  such 
proportion  tho  sum  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
means.  Thus  :—~ 

12  + 7 = 3 f 1C 

ARIUS  (‘Aptiot,  martial)  was  a native  ofCyrcnaico,  in 
Africa  : the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  unknown.  He 
was  distinguished  for  personal  beauty,  graceful  manners,  ex- 
tensive learning,  logical  eloquence,  and  ascetic  abstinence, 
lie  has  been  acc  used,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of  rest- 
less ambition,  and  a prwlilcotion  for  innovations.  Tlie  doc- 
trine which  he  taught  was  not  at  that  time  a novelty,  hut 
had  IxHin  propagated  in  the  Alexandrine  school  of  di\ini(y, 
especially  by  those  men,  who,  having  an  acute  understand- 
ing, wore  nevertheless  defldent  in  the  contemplative  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Anus,  tlie  tw’o  Eusehii,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  anxious  to  defend  the  church  against 
the  introduction  of  creeds  which  appeared  novel  to  all  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  tlie  Alexandrine  method  of 
philological  divinity.  Arius  obtained  tho  favour  of  three 
eucccsiuve  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  Peter 
of  Alexaniiria  ordained  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him 
from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  upon  Arius, 
A.D.  .lOG,  joining  the  party  of  Mdetius.  Tho  patriarch 
Achilles  of  Alexandria,  mover!  by  the  repentance  of  Arius, 
made  him,  a.d.  313,  presbyter  and  pastor  of  the  church 
Baucnlis,  at  Alexandria;  and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave 
him  the  first  rank  among  his  clergy,  although  he  is  said 
by  Theodoretus  (Hitt.  Erclet.  i.  2)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
competitors  for  the  {ntriarchate.  But  Philosturgius  (i.  3) 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  Arius,  obsen’ing  the  choice  likely 
to  fail  on  hirosolf,  turned  it  to  Alexander. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  a.d.  318,  having  osscrterl,  in  a 
conference  with  his  clergy,  the  unity  of  substance  in  tlie 
three  persons  in  the  Deity,  Arius.  in  reply,  accused  the  pa- 
triarch of  having  fallen  into  the  error  of  iMbollius,  who  had 
confounded  the  three  dirine  persons.  Arius  maintained  that 
tho  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  befuro  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  could  be  called  God  only  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers.  Tliis  doc- 
trine Arius  propagated  in  private ; and  affer  ho  had  ob- 
tained many  followers,  he  preached  it  publicly  in  the 
church.  In  order  to  introduce  his  opinions  among  the 
lower  classes,  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies.  The  work 
of  Arius  called  Thaleia  contained  his  doctrine  in  prose  and 
verse.  Alexander  endeavoured  to  reclaim  Arius  bjr  private 
admonitions  in  letters  and  by  conferences,  but  failing  in  his 
attempts,  ho  cited  him,  a.d.  321.  before  a synod  of  nearly 
one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  convened  at 
Alexandria,  where  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  follow- 
ers, were  anathematized.  Two  letters  of  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  are  still  extant;  one  is  a circular  report  to  the 
orthodox  bishops  (Socrat.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  i.  6 ; Mansi,  Collect. 
Cone.  t.  ii.  p.  793 ; Opera  Athanatii,  ed.  Montfaucon,  1. 1.  pt.  i. 
p.  397) ; the  other  is  a letter,  fVill  of  bitterness,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  Constantinople.  This  letter  calls  tho  Arions 
Ejeovfiontiant,  in  allusion  to  the  phrase  if  oi«  6vrvv,  out  of 
nothing.  Among  the  followers  of  Arius  were  two  bishops, 
and  several  priests,  deacons,  and  virgins. 

Arius  now  began  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  he  excited  sympatliy  for  bis  misfortunes, 
and  propagated  his  doctrine.  Ensebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a IcUt-r,  still  extant  (F.piph. 
H<eret.  G9.  6;  Thcodorot,  Hitt.  Erelea.  i.  4),  obsolvc«l 
him  from  tho  Alexandrine  cxonnmunieation ; he  also  con- 


vened, A.D.  .323,  a synod  in  Bilhynia,  probably  at  Nicemedia, 
in  his  behalf;  wrote  in  his  favour  to  all  the  urientiil  bishojis, 
ami  to  tlic  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  being  at 
that  time  yet  unbaptized,  considered  the  dispute  ns  trilling 
in  itself,  and  recoromendeil  peace,  a.d.  32-1,  ai  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointly. 

Constantine  commisKioned  Hosius,  bishop  of  Curduba,  to 
examine  tins  dispute  at  Alexandria.  Hosius  having  made 
a rc|>ort  unfavourable  to  Arius,  Constantine  convened  the 
bishops  of  his  empire,  a.d.  323,  in  order  to  settle  the  poiiiU 
in  dUputo  between  Arius  and  Alexander.  In  this  cuim- 
cil  at  Nicma  318  bishops  were  assemblc«l.  Before  this 
body  Arius  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  confessions  of 
faith  which  maintained  thedirinity  ofChrUt  and  thecj^nsub- 
Btantiality  of  the  divine  word,  and  ho  opposed  the  expression 
hftcoi-ifioi,  applied  to  the  Sun  as  being  of  the  same  essenco 
with  the  Father.  Conseouently  he  was  again  anathematized 
by  the  synod,  and  exile<i  bv  the  emperor  to  Illmcum.  to- 
gether with  two  bishops,  'fliconas  of  Marraarica  in  Libya, 
and  Sccundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  continucfl  to  adhere  to 
him.  after  Rusobius  of  Nicomedia,  Thcognis  of  Nica^a. 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  threats, 
had  forsaken  his  parly.  Capital  punlshiacnl  was  denounced 
against  all  who  would  not  deliver  up  the  writings  of 
Arius.  After  three  years,  Constantine  became  roeoncilfd  to 
Arius,  Uirough  the  instrumentality  of  an  Arian  priest, 
who  was  secretly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Eusebius,  bbihop 
of  Nicomedia,  and  by  his  sister  Consluntia.  A confessiun 
of  faith,  which  seemed  to  bo  in  unison  with  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  was  drawn  op,  and  presented  by  Arius, 
A.D.  330,  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  church  at  Alexandria;  but  Athanasius,  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not  ailmit  him.  The  synods 
of  Tyro  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  33.3,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Eusebius,  ro-admitted  Arius  into  church  com- 
munion, and  rccoromcndod  him  to  Athanasiuia ; but 
Arius  was  sent  by  his  opposors  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  exculpate  himself  on  account  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  his  presence  at  Alexandria.  Arius  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a.d.  33G,  a third  confession  of  his 
faith,  and  professM  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  synod  of  Nice. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  Arius  should  be  received 
into  church  communion  in  a solemn  manner ; but  according 
to  Socrates  he  was  taken  ill  of  a bowel  complaint,  during 
the  procession,  near  the  church  which  was  appointed  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  ad. 
336.  Some  writers  ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  But 
Athanasius,  who  probably  had  more  accurate  infurmatimi, 
states,  that  Arius  died  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  be  received  into  church  com- 
munion. Some  Arians  asserted  that  Arius  had  been  killed 
by  (he  magical  practices  of  his  enemies.  Tliis  accusation 
contains,  at  least,  a defence  against  the  suspicion  nf  poison, 

Eusebius,  who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  3.39 
obtained  permission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  Alter 
the  death  of  Constantine,  a.d.  350,  and  tho  fall  of  the  pro- 
tender  Magncntiui,  a.d.  353,  Conitantius  became  ruler  o 
the  whole  empire,  and  used  his  power  to  support  the  Arians 
in  tho  councils  of  Arles,  354,  and  Milan.  355,  the  demies 
of  which  he  maintained  by  arms  against  the  AthanaHiun^ 
Many  persons,  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  bclwevn 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasius  and  Arius,  were  in(luence<l  in 
the  choice  of  their  party  by  unworthy  motives.  Most  bishops, 
moved  by  tho  court,  signed  Arian  creeds,  allhough  some 
continued  to  teach  Athanasian  doctrine.  The  poo])le,  except 
in  occasional  tumults,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  alstut 
debates  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  The  strict  Arians 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ  being  u;ioior<r(o{,  of  similar 
euem'e,  as  well  as  that  doctrine  whi^  made  him  OpOOV'TlOf, 
eonauhstantiate,  or  of  equal  ettence,  but  the  Semi-Arians 
maintained  the  opinion  of  his  liein^  hnmoioutiot.  The 
strict  Arians,  called  also  Arioroanites,  insisted  upon  the 
being  irtpoiimoctof  onrAher  tubstance.  Tho  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi.  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  embraced  Arianisni, 
but  exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthodoxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  bo  divided  into  three 
periods : the  first  commenced  a considerable  time  before  the 
life  of  Arius,  having  originated  in  the  Alexandrine  schools  of 
divinity  of  which  Origon  was  the  most  splendid  luminary. 
Il  terminate<l  in  the  synorl  of  Niesa,  a.d.  325.  Tlie  secomi 
jicriod  liegan  with  the  opjiosition  of  tho  Kusohians  to  (ho 
council  of  Ni<iica,  and  terminated  in  the  second  synoq  of 
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Sinuium,  a.d.  357.  During  this  periofl  the  following 
8vno(i«  were  held;  one  at  Tyre,  a.d.  .135,  in  whicli  Atha- 
nasius was  deposetl  and  e.\ik‘d  to  Gaul  by  Constantine  ; and 
intmediately  nflerwards  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  Anus 
was  receive*!  into  church  communion. 

Another  synod  was  htdd  at  Antii>ch,  a.d.  341,  in  which 
the  bishops  declared  that  they  could  not  bo  followers  of 
Arius,  because,  ‘ how  couhl  wc,  being  bisliops,  bo  followers 
of  a presbyter  ?*  In  this  synod,  four  creeds  were  apprcjved, 
in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  to  steer  a middle  course 
between  the  Niesan  Ilomnousios  and  the  definitions  of 
Arius  : which  two  points  were  considered  bi  be  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  from  the  then  standard  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  in  the  East.  These  four  Antiochene  creeds 
are  extant  in  Athanasius  ds  Synodic,  5 2'2-‘i5.  A general 
council  was  again  assembled  at  Sardicn  in  Thrace,  in  which 
the  emperors  Constantins  and  Constans  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  combatants  for  oriental  and  occidental  ortho- 
doxy. Tlieir  endeavour  proved  fruitless.  The  orientals  re- 
tired to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Philipi»poUs,  leaving  their 
occidental  opponents  alone  at  Sardica. 

Eusebianism  was,  under  Constantins,  ns  victorious  in 
the  east  as  the  Nictean  creed  was  under  Constans  in  the 
west.  The  Eusebians  thought  that  the  Jlomoousian  or- 
thodoxy might  lead  to  Sabellianisin,  and  therefore  pro- 
cure<l  the  deposition  of  Marrellu,s,  bishop  of  Ancyra.  The 
Snbcllianism  of  his  disciple  Photinus  was  amdemned  in  the 
second  council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  343,  and  by  another  coun- 
cil at  Milan,  a.d.  .346.  After  the  death  of  Constans,  a.d. 
350,  and  the  \ictory  over  Magnontius,  a.d.  353,  Constan- 
tius  endeavoured  to  establish  Eusebianism  by  siolent  means 
in  tho  wesL  In  the  synods  of  Arles,  a.d.  354,  and  of 
Milan,  a.d.  355,  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 

The  third  ^riod  terminated  with  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  by  ‘Ihuodosius  I.  The  Inst  vestiges  of  Arianism 
in  the  Roman  empire  are  found  in  a law  of  Theodosius  11. 
A.D.  428. 

[For  tho  sources  of  information  on  the  Arian  controversy, 
see  tho  following  articles: — Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishon  of 
Cmsarca;  Eusbritts,  bishop  of  Eroesa;  Cyrillus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  These  were  the  most  distinguished  writers 
in  behalf  of  tho  Antitrinitarian  party.  The  best  writers 
among  tho  HomoousiasLs  were  Athananius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Pictavia ; Epipiianius, 
bishop  of  Constantia : Basilius,  bishop  of  Ctesarea; 
Gregorius,  bishop  of  Nyssa;  Gregorius  of  Nozianrus 
g ^(oXoyoc:  AuMROstus,  bishop  of  Milan;  EriiRAEM. 
diacomu  of  Edessa, iSyrorwm.  Moflern  works  on 
the  liistory  of  Arianism  are  : — Stnria  critira  dfUa  Vita  di 
Arrio,  scritta  da  Gactnno  Maria  Travosa,  Clerico  rcgularc 
Teatino,  Venezia,  1746—8  ; Walch's  //ix4on>  der  Ketze- 
rfien,  Th.  2.  p.  385,  &c. ; J.  A.  Stark’s  Vfr$uch  einer  Gc- 
$chirhte  d«*  Arianismua,  Berlin,  1 783—85, 2 tom.  8 : J.  Clir. 
F.  Wuiidemann's  Gc<cfticA/c  der  chritUich^n  Glauhens- 
/cAren,  tom.  i.  p.  264,  &c. ; Munscher'a  Dnsmen^esrhirhie, 
Bd.  3.  p.  351,  &c. ; Gioselcr's  Kirrhenge*f'hichle,  book  i. ; 
Neander's  Kirchengesrhirhle,  Ban«l.  II.  767,  &c.] 

ARK,  a chest  or  coffer.  Tliis  term  is  frequently  used  by 
our  earliest  English  and  Scottish  poets. 

In  1347,  in  the  brewhouse  of  the  priorv  of  IJndisfame, 
was  an  ark  for  meal  (see  Rainc's  North  i)urhdm,  p.  92) ; 
and  among  other  articles  of  furniture  occurring  in  an  in- 
ventory of  the  household  goods  belonging  to  Sherbom  hos- 
pital, taken  in  1636,  in  the  boulting-houso,  is ' 1 bouUing 
ark.*  (Hutch. i>KrA.  ii.  p.  599.)  The  same  word  is 
still  in  use,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  the  chest  which  is 
employe*!  in  containing  meal. 

Noah’s  ark  was  so  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  an  ark  or  chest ; by  which  name  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  passage  in  Luke, 
xvii.  27.  Wiclif,  in  this  passage,  instead  of  ark,  reads  ship. 
The  same  tenn  ark  is  used  in  our  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  bosket  or  cradle  in  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  laid  when  he  was  put  into  the  Nile.  (See  Bou- 
cher’s Glostary,  by  Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  largest  aflluent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi next  to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  tho  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  its  source  is  not  known.  Darby,  in  his  GeograpJiical 
View  fif  the  United  States,  conjectures  that  its  source  is 
nearly  as  far  N.  as  42®,  and  1 1 1®  W.  of  Greenwich  ; but 
Ibis  must  only  be  taken  ns  a guess ; the  lat.  is  certainly  in 
xcGss,  and  the  long,  thus  assigned  is  probably  too  much. 


.Tames  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  tho  Rocky 
Mountains,  whioli  lies  between  tho  Arkansas  ami  Boiling 
Spring  Creek,  is  about  iwonty-fivo  miles  N.,  67®  W,  from  a 
point  near  this  Creek,  which  is  placed  in  38®  18'  19"  N. 
lat.,  105®  39' 44"  W.  long.,  by  Major  I^ong's  party.  Tlie 
Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  in  33®  56'  N.  lat.,  91®  ICK  \V. 
long.,  with  a course,  following  its  bends,  estimated  at  2000 
miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  great  Rio  del 
Norte  are  probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who 
was  with  Major  lymg's  party,  traced  tho  Arkansas  into  tho 
mountains  till  his  progress  was  stoppe*!  by  the  almost  per- 
pendicular gneiss  rock,  tlirough  a deep  and  narrow  fis.surc 
in  which  the  river  pours  with  great  violence.  The  Arkansas 
valley,  near  tho  mountains,  is  bounded  by  high  clift's  of  in- 
cline*! sandstone : lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is 
a slope  of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  for  several 
miles;  and  further  down  still,  horizontal  sandntone  appears 
forming  high  bluffs,  or  precipices,  on  each  side  of  the  valley. 
Trees  of  considerable  size  hero  grow  along  tho  margin  of 
tho  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  hiuh  as  the  level  plain  on 
each  side,  and  tho  descent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel  is  in 
many  places  *^uitc  impracticable ; at  a short  distance,  this 
narrow  valley  is  not  seen  at  all. 

The  Arkansas  has  a general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  99®;  it  has  then  a winding  S.E.  course  to  about 
35®  N.  lat.,  95®  E.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an 
eastern  winding  course  to  about  the  meridian  of  92®  30', 
fmm  which  its  course  is  about  S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mis!^issippi.  From  its  sources  to  about  the  meridian  of  96®, 
the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though 
the  term  plain  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any 
other  name,  it  is  not  strictly  a plain ; it  is  an  undulating 
surface,  presenting  here  and  there  detached  table-lands  at  a 
small  elevation  above  it,  with  some  knobs  and  small  ridges, 
the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  extensive  parterres  by  the 
beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a groat  port  of  the 
present  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  bo 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  it  iTio  Arkansas  valley, 
for  more  than  100  miles  from  the  place  where  it  leaves  the 
mountains,  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  timber,  chioHy 
cotton  w(Kxl ; but  further  E.  tho  timber  almost  disappears, 
and  the  wide  spreading  prospect  is  nothing  but  a prairie. 
The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastern  course,  and  the  bluffs 
become  less  elevated ; tho  bottoms  are  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  ports  is 
spread  out  a mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands. 
At  some  seasons  the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear. 
About  tho  meridian  of  97®,  the  Arkanso.^  crosses  the  line 
marked  In  Major  Long's  map  as  the  western  boundary  of 
tho  limestone  and  coal  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
mountains;  and  about  a degree,  or  a degree  and  a half, 
E.  of  this,  it  enters  and  traverses  the  hilly  region  of  the 
Ozark.'*,  in  which  it  continues  to  the  neighbourhtxxl  of 
Little  Rock,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country.  I.ittle 
Rock  is  about  120  mil*i8  from  the  Mississippi,  not  including 
all  the  small  bends  of  the  river. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Run- 
ning into  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negmcka  or  Ro*l 
Fork,  and  thcNesuketonga  or  Grand  Saline,  which  join  the 
Arkansas  W.  of  the  meridian  of  97®;  both  of  them  pro- 
bably come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95®  the  Arkansas  is  Joined  on  tlio 
right  bank  by  the  Great  Canadian,  wliich  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  prolwbly  three  degrees  at  least  S.  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  is  computed  to  run  1000  miles  before 
it  joins  tho  main  stream.  Its  general  course  is  E.,  with  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  S. ; a space  of  great  extent  is  thus 
included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  (Canadian,  in  which 
numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  have 
their  *)rigin  and  course.  The  great  aflluent  of  the  Canadian, 
the  North  Fork,  lies  in  this  intermediate  space ; it  joins  the 
Canadian  on  the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down 
than  tho  South  Fork,  which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the 
right  bink.  Near  its  source  the  valley  of  tlio  Canadian  is 
narrow,  an*l  faced  by  bluffs  from  200  to  500  feet  bigb. 
Ivowcr  down  its  bed  is  wi*le,  and  only  a few  feet  below  the 
bottom  land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stugnant  for  a 
largo  part  of  its  course  in  summer,  and  its  wide  l>c<l  is  in 
many  places  entirely  dry ; in  one  instance  observed  by  Majm* 
Long,  the  Canadian  was  burietl  in  its  sands  for  more  tl^n  1 00 
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miles.  Tlio  waters  of  the  Canadian  contain  various  propor- 
tions of  irointnen  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in- solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfll  for  Use;  saline  and  nitrous 
elliorDsccncfS,  and  considerohle  incrustations  of  salt,  c hanic- 
terizo  somo  portions  of  the  counlr)'  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Upper  Canadian.  Major  lainp  a parly,  in  ihuir 
cxplorinj,'  expedition  of  1819,  1820,  niisUKik  the  Cana- 
dian for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till 
they  had  traced  lliis  siream  to  its  confluonco  with  the 
Arkansas. 

The  character  of  tins  extensive  ri'gion,  W.  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  and  iiuludcd  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  l>c  best  understood  from  reading  the 
interesting  narrative  of  Major  l>mg's  expedition.  Tlie 
trees  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  hanks  of  the 
streams ; the  high  flats  above  the  bottoms  present  in  general 
nothing  Imt  a covering  of  grass  or  stunted  shrubs.  Sandy 
plains  ewered  with  wormwood  and  other  plants  ; a hnrning 
sun  which,  even  in  Senlembcr.  raises  the  thermometer  above 
90®  in  the  shade;  and  a general  want  of  timber,  water,  and 
navig,'iblc  streams,  render  these  regions  dittlcult  and  even 
dangerous  to  cross,  and  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  a no- 
madic people.  Wild  animals  arc  sometimes  fomid  in  obun- 
dunce.  and  sinnctinies  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them : the 
black  bear,  deer,  antelope,  white  wolf,  jackal,  bison  some- 
times  seen  in  countless  herds,  wild  turkey,  Virginian  par- 
tridge, and  manuol.  commonly  called  the  prairie  dog,  funn 
part  uf  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  The  wandering 
tubes  uf  Indians  arc  incon^ide^ablc  iu  numbers. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in 
ktarrh,  and  it  allains  its  greatest  height  in  the  della  of 
I.uuisiana  in  the  month  of  .luue  ; the  ibi^iding  of  the  Ar- 
kansas is  afler  that  of  the  Red  River,  which  lies  further  S., 
and  contrui|Mirnnc«.>us  with  that  of  the  Ohio,  llie  tli  uding 
fruiu  the  Mis.sonri  is  the  latest.  In  the  blufls  of  the  Cana- 
dian, as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  einbe<lded  in  a ferruginous  day  and 
a flue  sauiluf  a deep  red  colour;  owing  to  this,  tlic  Aiknnsus, 
ainl  the  (Junadian  aUu,  arc  generally  uf  a deep  red  colour. 
c-^peL-kally  during  the  thsAls.  The  waters  of  the  North  I'Vrk 
of  the  Canadian  and  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  are  uf  a greeniah 
colour  when  not  swelled  h^'  the  rain. 

(Darby  s I'k’to  nf  the  Lnitvd  SiiUa , Long's  Expedition 
to  the  It'x'kii  ytountaim.) 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  Slates  nut  }et  raised  to  the  tank  ( f a s.su-reign 
state.  It  iit  Imunded  by  tlie  stale  uf  Mi».-<uuri  on  the  mirth, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Luuisiania  on  the  suulh,  Texas 
on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  western 
territory  of  the  Unitod  Slates.  It  lies  iH-’twocn  3.1®  and 
3<i®  3U'  N.  lat.,  and  89®  4 ^ to  109°  5'  W,  long,  from  Green- 
wii-li.  Therher  boundary  on  the  east  is  ulniut  3G0  miles, 
not  reckoning  all  the snmCl curvatures.  Alincufiro  miles 
drawn  weal  along  a parallel  of  lalitudo  separates  it  from 
Louisiana.  The  Rio  Iloxo  or  Red  Rivet,  one  of  the  large 
aillucnts  of  the  Mississippi,  funns  the  remainder  of  the 
2 oulhem  boundary  separating  Arkansas  from  the  klexiean 
lorTilorios.  The  100th  weslorn  meridian  from  Greenwich 
forms  the  western  limit  of  Arkansas ; and  the  parallel  of 
3o  separates  Arkansas  on  Uic  north  from  tho  north-west 
teriitorv-  and  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  all  but  a small  |M>r- 
tiun  where  the  line  follows  tlie  St.  Francis  river  fur  30'  south, 
an<l  then  runs  for  34  miles  eastward  to  the  river  Mi^bi^»ippi. 
The  circmi  uf  Arkansas  is  about  1320  miles,  and  the  area  is 
omiputed  at  121.34U  square  miles,  between  one-fifth  and 
one-bixlh  more  than  tho  reputed  urea  of  Great  Britain  and 
livlund. 

Arkausas  may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  an 
eastern,  u centra),  and  a western  region.  Tlie  eastern,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  U low  and  flat,  generally  covered 
with  dense  forest,  viilhout  good  water,  and  almost  w ithout 
Slones.  Iu  the  central  section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  the  forests  arc  interspersed  with  prairies ; 
hills  also  bi'gin  to  appear  iucreasing  in  elevation  a.s  wo  ad- 
vance westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly  under 
the  naiuu  of  thi;  Ozark  mountains,  form  a ouiitinuous  chain 
which  pruhahly  is  an  offset  fi-um  the  Mexican  svstem;  hut 
about  this  there  i»  still  tome  doubt.  The  Ozarks  enter 
Arkansas  from  tlie  province  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the 
territory  in  a gcncrnl  north-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  the 
eastern  than  the  western  Uiuit,  outer  tho  state  of  Missouri. 
The  Ozurks  arc  net  a ridge  of  hills,  but,  like  thu  Appala- 
cluausi  a muuutaiD'8ytWO)»  probably  occup>iug  two  de^'rves 


or  tnoro  in  breadth ; tho  general  direction  of  the  monntam 
mass  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  fulls  on  tlie 
upper  Washita  (34®  2j'  N.  lat.)  are  formed  by  a kind  of 
hard  freestone,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  nver  in  the 
direction  just  menliunevh 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  U an  extensive  elevated 
level,  continually  increai>iiig  in  height  as  it  runs  westward 
towanlsthc  Rocky  Mountains : it  U u country  of  grass  almost 
without  trees,  lr.uersed  by  the  long  streams  wiiieh  join  the 
Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas  river.  Besides  the  Rio  Ruxo, 
which  forms,  fur  above  490  miles,  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  Arkuiisus,  the  territorv-  is  watered  by  other  aftlueuta 
of  the  Mississippi.  White  iliver  and  St.  Francis  both  rise 
in  the  Ozarks  uf  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
\V1)ite  River  is  fortneil  by  the  union  of  numberless  streaius 
which  rise  iu  tho  Ozarks.  and  am  united  in  two  uiaiu 
streams,  the  western  called  the  \Miite  River,  and  the  eastern 
the  Big  Black  River.  The  Big  Black  River  is  funned  by 
numerous  stroumK  whii-h  rbe  further  N.  in  the  Ozarks  ; one 
of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not  290  miles  long,  dis- 
charges more  w atcr  into  tho  Big  Black  River  than  the  Cana- 
dian, ) 090  miles  lung,  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  White  River,  has  a general  souUmm 
course,  and  joins  the  MissiMiippi  Hftecii  miles  above  the 
outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after  a course  of  above  400  miles.  A 
eliuimcl  forks  olT  three  miles  above  the  jimctioa  of  tho  main 
stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the  Arkansas. 
Tl;o  St  F'rancis  flows  between  the  While  River  and  the 
MinT-issIppi  in  n general  southern  direction,  and  joins  tlie 
Mis.sissippi  about  sixty-five  miles  direct  distance  N.£.  of  the 
juncliuu  of  the  Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi. 

Tho  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River, 
rising  above  the  low  lands  and  spreading  out  into  a hilly 
region  of  great  extent,  becumc  the  sources  of  immeruus 
streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  U the  M’asliila. 
AVe  are  not  aware  that  tho  ivmotcst  source  of  this  stream 
is  jel  laid  down  with  any  accuracy,  but  the  position  of 
the  hot  springs  near  one  of  its  sources  has  Uien  ascer- 
taim-<l  lo  Ik*  in  31  31'  N.  hit.,  end  92°  59'  \V.  lung.  Tiiere 
are  four  principal  springs ; tho  highest  temperature  obsened 
was  1 j4°of  Faliri-nlicit;  the  lovveil  temperature  was  132®. 
It  was  computi-d  by  IVIr.  Dunbar's  parly  that  tliequaulity  of 
hot  water  discharged  by  all  the  four  springs  and  some  minor 
sources  is  ab'uit  3'"IJ  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Later  visitors  make  the  hut  springs  seventy  in  numlicr. 
Major  Long,  who  visited  them  in  ISIS,  states  the  liighe^kt 
temperature  lo  have  been  151®.  Several  springs  diacharged 
resjiectively  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  gallons  of  hot  vvaier 
per  minute:  some  of  them  were  at  least  199  feel  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Cold  springs  also  exist  on  the  same  area 
as  the  hot  springs.  Tim  hot  water  is  cotourlc&s  and  taste- 
Ic''.  but  makes  a dc{>osil  of  lime,  siliceous  mutter,  uud  oxide 
of  iron.  The  M’a.shila,  increased  by  the  Saline  and  M.-veral 
other  tribuinrics.  takes  a southern  course  turning  a little  t,> 
tlie  ea.-»t-  The  junction  of  the  Wa»hita,  Caluhoola,  ami 
Tciiza  (about  .11"  .30'  N.  lat.),  forms  the  Black  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  R«*d  River. 

The  climate  and  pr.,Hluctii)ns  of  this  extensive  lerritory 
vary  with  the  clcYalion  of  the  surface  imd  tho  distuiire 
from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  low  region  along  the 
Arkansas  is  covered  with  a dense  forest  of  trees,  and  an  im- 
{icnetrable  undergrowth  uf  shrubs  and  cane  ; Its  fertile  aoil 
produces  cotton,  imliaa  coro,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
some  tobacco,  but  the  sugar  cane  will  not  succeed  so  tivr 
north.  The  peach,  the  uceturinc,  the  grape,  the  pa;iaw,  and 
a variety  of  otlier  fruits,  succeed  better  than  the  apple, 
which  is  small.  Tlie  papaw-  is  soinclitnes  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  and  its  trunk  not  less  than  a fool  in  diameter. 
Tlvo  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from 
musquitocs  sometimes  almost  insup]>ortable.  The  only 
water  fit  to  drink  is  the  rain  water,  which  is  preserved  in 
large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground;  the  river  water  when  filtered 
is  fit  fi.r  use.  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  obliged  lo 
dts|H'nsc  with  this  process.  Snakes  and  other  venomous 
reptiles  abound  In  the  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  the  cold  U often  wjvere  for  a short  lime,  and  both 
snow  and  ico  arc  occasionally  seen  at  this  season.  Thumler- 
stunus  in  summer  arc  often  terrific,  and  the  rain  descends 
in  torrent*.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  for  new 
comers ; ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  iu  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  often  f.diil. 

llie  Ozark  region,  which  commences  near  Little  Rock  on 
the  Arkansas,  uml  extends  nearly  fur  o«  the  'uucUeu 
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of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas,  U only  partially  known.  Near 
the  hot  spring  of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  the  river  •valley  is  of 
((ood  quality,  and  the  lower  hill:;,  which  are  not  above  300 
feet  hif^h,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  higher  hilU,  are  covered 
with  a soil  of  roiddlinc  quality.  The  black  and  rod  oak,  with 
a variety  of  other  woods,  and  a considerable  undergrowth,  are 
found  in  tlio  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  hills  there  arc  throe  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  pro> 
duee  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense 
of  dark  blue  schistose  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the 
base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  those  near  it;  and  pieces  of 
this  rock  in  a state  of  decomposition,  possessing  a strong 
aluminous  taste,  are  frequently  met  with.  Tbo  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  springs  on  the  31  st  of  DMvmber, 
1804,  was  29^  at  sunrise,  32°  at  3 p.m.  with  a wind  S.E. 
and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  it 
was  9°  at  sunrise,  38°  at  3 p.if.  with  a high  N.W.  wind. 
On  January  2,  1805,  the  thermometer  was  6^  at  sunrise. 
The  Ozarks  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River, 
though  resembling  the  Appalachians  as  to  general  direction, 
are  said  hot  to  show.  Uke  the  mountains  east  of  the  MissU* 
fippi,  a set  of  parallel  ranges. 

The  real  sources  of  the  Washita  are  about  100  miles 
N.W.  of  the  hot  springs  in  an  elovated  region,  from  which 
|K)me  small  tributaries  flow  into  the  Arkansas,  and  others 
into  the  Red  Rh'cr.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  so  thinly 
covere<l  with  pine  and  post  oak,  that  the  grey  fiandshme 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river* 
valleys  of  these  mountains,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Saline 
branch  of  the  Washita,  there  are  lands  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak. 
a.sli,  hickory,  and  sugnr  maplo.  These  trees,  tho  undoubted 
marks  of  a rich  soil,  arc  also  found  along  the  boso  of  the 
mountains,  S.E.  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  remark,  that  the  l>est  soils  in  Arkansas  are 
in  the  river  alluvium.  The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  thc.-Mj 
high  regions  ; and  the  wild  turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the  geological  structure 
and  general  character  of  the  Ozaeks,  see  that  article.) 

Tile  region  W.  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partially 
doseribeil.  It  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Arkansas;  and  though  timber  and  thick  under- 
growth are  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  we  trace  from 
this  point,  or  about  a degree  westwanl,  the  great  rod  sand- 
stone formation  with  its  bare  and  monoloiums  surface  which 
extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rwl  colouring  matter 
of  the  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  tho  Canadian  a dark 
red  colour,  and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock 
give  its  waters  a strong  saline  taste. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  yet  hartlly  known. 
Iron  certainly  exists,  and  probably  lead  and  coal  ; salt 
might  probably  he  produced  in  abundance  from  the  salines 
near  tho  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  n tribe  of  Indians, 
probably  now  extinct ; they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It 
was  first  explored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  16S5.  In 
1 7fi-3.  tho  whole  of  Louisiana  «os  ceded  to  Spain,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1800,  when,  by  a secret  treaty,  it  was 
iven  bark  to  Franco.  In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased 
y tho  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
and  it  contained,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  not 
only  the  state  so  called,  but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
N.W.  territory.  The  post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  river  in  the  low  country,  is  an  old  Spanish 
settlement.  Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  is  higher 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
3f*43'N.  lat.,  92^  15^  W.  long.  The  population  in  1830 
was  30.388,  of  whom  <1570  were  slaves. 

The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate ; the  term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  (ho 
salary  2000  <h»llars.  There  are  four  judges,  with  salario.s 
of  I2P0  didlurs  each.  The  militia  of  the  (errilory  was 
2028  in  1831.  Tlic  terrltcwy  sends  one  delegate  to  con- 
grc-ss.  Tlio  rt^cent  division  of  the  state  that  we  have 

seen  makc-s  nft«?en  counties.  According  to  a statement  in 
tho  KnruchpmUa  Ameriramx,  tho  limits  of  what  is  properly 
called  ArkAn^as  territory  have  l«en  reduced  to  45,000 
square  miles.  The  population  of  Arkansas  consists  of  In 
dians,  some  French,  a very  few  Spaniards,  .Americans,  and 
such  adventurers  from  all  countries  as  arc  fiuind  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.  Education  docs  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  tho  power  of  law  is  yet  too  feeble  to  repres-s  and 
punish  acts  of  ponooal  violence,  which  oro  not  uncommon. 


Of  the  Indian  tribes  as  at  present  existing  In  Arkan<;r\s, 
wc  can  give  no  satisfactory  account.  The  (^tiapaws.  Choc- 
taws, some  Usages,  and  other  tril)C9,  still  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory. The  Chickasaw  Indians  are  now  endeavouring  to 
select  a suitable  spot  in  Arkansas  for  their  ftUure  liome. 

( Darby's  View  of  the  Unitetl  Slates ; PreM<l«nt  JefTerson's 
Message  of  February  19,  1804,  communicating  Dunbar  a/ul 
Hunter's  Visit  to  the  Hoi  Spntigs  of  the  IVashita  ; Long's 
Erpt^ition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; Nutlall's  Arkimsas  ; 
American  Almanar,  1834.) 

ARKEEKO,  a sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  15°  38'  N.  lat.  and  39' 37'  E.  long.  It  lies  three 
miles  S.  of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Stasson  ah.  where 
the  vessels  from  Jidda  and  other  parts  cast  anchor.  The 
goods  that  are  destined  for  the  Abyssinian  market  are  then 
carried  to  Arkeeko,  wbero  the  kafilas  or  caravans  8s,«!cmble. 
From  Arkeeko  the  kahlas  journey  in  a southward  direction, 
passing  over  tho  Taranta  mountains,  and  pnK-eed  to  Dixan, 
the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  lliat  side,  and  thence  to  Ad»wa, 
the  chief  marl  of  trade  in  tho  kiugtloin  of  Tigre.  [Sco 
Adowa.]  Arkeeko  is  about  forty-miles  N.  by  K.  of  Dixan, 
and  aljout  lOO  N.N.E.  of  Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much 
greater  by  tbo  road  or  track  which  the  kafilas  follow.  Ar- 
kceko  lies  in  a sandy  Hat  country  which  stretches  l>otwei>n 
the  roast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  and 
Assauli  mountain.^  which  divide  it  from  Tigro.  This  mari- 
time region  is  not  now  under  the  power  of  tho  Abyssinians, 
but  is  occupied  by  native  independent  tribes,  nomadic  ami 
predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  ofien  at  war  with 
their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are  nnmiiuilly  Moham- 
medans, und  si>eak  various  dialccLs,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  gives 
short  vocabularies.  The  Ilazorta  tribe  occupy  the  country 
imraediatuly  to  the  south  of  Arktvko,  and  when  at  peace 
they  escort  the  kafilas  between  Arkeeko  and  Dixan.  The 
town  or  village  of  Arkeeko  is  under  the  rule  of  a nayih.  or 
native  chief,  who  is  himself  under  a sort  of  dependence  on 
the  ,iga  or  military  governor  of  Mossowa,  which  latter  umsI 
to  be  appointed  by  tho  shercefof  Mecca.  The  authority  of 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  has  now  superseded  that  of  the  shercef. 
The  aga  levies  a duly  upon  all  goods  which  are  imported 
into  Abyssinia.  Arkeeko  is  a small  and  miserable  place; 
its  only  importance  consists  in  l>eing  the  p -int  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  tnc  Ahyssmtan  territtiries,  and  through  which  all 
intercourse  by  sea  to  that  country  is  now  carried  c<n.  The 
territory  of  the  Bahamogash,  a dependency  of  the  kingdom 
of  'Tigre.  stretches  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  W.  of 
Arkeeko.  Mr.  Salt  gives  a veiw  bail  account  of  the  people 
of  Arkeeko;  ‘ they  are  much  wor.so  than  their  neighbours  of 
Massuw  a.  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  tho 
Arabs.’  The  bay  of  Arkeeko  is  separated  to  the  eastward  by 
the  Giddam  mountain  and  promontory  from  Annesley's 
Bay.  which  stretches  southward  to  Zulla,  the  antient  Adule, 
which  was  formcrlv  the  maritime  emporium  of  Abyssinia. 
[SeeAnuLR:  Salt's  Valentia's  Tmt'c/A.] 

ARKLOW,  a town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 

[ county  of  Wicklow,  4fi  miles  south  of  Dublin,  on  tho  road 
to  Wexford,  in  52°  48'  N.  lat,  6°  KK  W.  long.,  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  on  tho  south  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  or  Avoca,  about 
500  yards  from  the  sea,  and  has  a main  street,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  a gentle  descent  towards 
the  sea:  this  forms  ‘ tho  Upper  Town.’  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  ts  a barrack  with  a walled  yard,  connected  with  an 
old  tower  partly  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  this  street,  the  road  by  the  coast  from 
W icklow,  which  leads  by  a bridge  of  many  arches  over  the 
\ Ovoca,  enters  the  town ; and  a little  below  this  is  the  part 
denominated  tho  Fishery,  consisting  of  mud  cabins,  built 
ven'  irregularly.  There  is  a handsome  modem  church,  on 
n rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a souaro 
chajKd  on  an  open  and  convenient  spot  in  tho  Upper 
Town.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  a line  of  sand  hills.  Some 
stops  have  been  taken  to  improve  tho  haven,  which  is  bad 
ana  little  used,  except  by  the  fishermen.  Tho  herring 
fishery  employs  a number  of  boats,  which  have  usually  six 
hands  in  each.  In  the  intervals  between  the  herring  seasons, 
the  men  dredge  for  ovsters  on  the  beds  off  tho  coast;  they 
carrj-  ihcir  outers  to  Liverpool,  and  bring  back  eartbenwaro 
and  cools.  Their  children  in  tho  mean  time  make  nets. 
'This  fishery  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
towii,  who  amounted  in  1821  to  3808,  and  in  1831  to  4383. 
Arklow  has  a fever  hospital  and  a dispensary.  There  aro 
four  fairs,  at  which  are  sold  cloths  and  woollens  of  different 
descriptions,  also  black  catUc,  pigs,  &c. 
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The  puish  of  Arklow  is  a rectory  and  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  episcopally  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  vicarage  of  Enorely.  or  Ennerily,  and  the  curacies  of 
Kilbride,  Killahurlcr  or  Kilmain,  and  Temple  Michael,  all 
contiguous.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  castle  above-men* 
tinned,  there  were  the  remains  of  a monastery  for  Cistertian 
fnars,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  *rheobeld  Fiti- 
waltcr,  fourth  butler  of  Ireland  (a  former  officer  of  state) ; 
but  these  are  now  removed. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1798,  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a very 
severe  contest.  On  the  9th  of  June,  a body  of  insurgents 
(whose  numbers  arc  variously  given  at  'above  20,000,  of 
whom  4000  or  5000  carried  guns,*  and  at  31,000)  advanced 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gerrcral  Needham  and  Colonel 
Skerrett.  The  assailants  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  entering  and  burning  the  part  of  the  town 
nearest  the  sea — ' the  Fishery,'  which  consisted  then,  as 
now,  of  thatched  cabins,  inhabited  by  dshermen.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  severest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  courage,  the  Durham 
Fencibles  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence. Ultimately,  about  nightfall,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  without  being  pursued,  towards  Gorey,  after 
suffering  considerable  but  not  well  ascertained  loss.  (Car- 
lisle's T<yp.  Diet.;  A’«r  SIranfrfr'f  Guide;  Musgrave's 
Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Gordon's  Hist,  of 
Ireland;  Shaw  Mason's  Stat.  Areount  of  Ireland.) 

ARKWRIGHT.  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  civilised  sociotv’,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1"3‘2. 
His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life;  and  as  he  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  school  learning  which  ho  receiv^  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a barber,  an  occu- 
pation which  could  afford  but  little  promise  of  distinction, 
and  it  is  probable  that  hod  he  continued  to  follow  that  busi- 
ness, the  powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which 
his  great  success  in  life  must  be  attributed,  would  have  lain 
dormant  or  might  have  been  stilled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a low  and  precarious  profusiion.  AIxmt 
the  year  1760  he  quitted  business  as  a barber,  which  he 
had  previously  carried  on  in  (he  town  of  Bolton,  and  be- 
came a dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he  coIIccIchI  by  travelling 
up  and  down  the  coiintiy,  and  when  he  hod  dressed  it  sold 
it  again  in  a prepared  stale  to  wig-inukcrs.  Tlie  profits  of 
this  business  were  incrcasctl,  and  the  circle  of  his  customers 
was  enlarged,  by  means  of  a secret  pro<“csA  fur  dyeing  hair 
which  he  {xMsesIwd,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  a dis- 
covery of  his  own.  This  last  fact  is.  however,  doubtful,  as 
chemistry  was  not  among  the  subjects  w hich  he  at  any  time 
studied;  and  it  is  probublu  thut,  had  his  first  successful 
project  been  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  in  that 
branch  of  science,  be  would  have  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  siiuilar  objects,  and  not  have  been  led  awav  to 
the  study  of  mccliimics,  of  which  al»f>  his  knowle«lgo  ap- 
|H'ars  to  have  been  for  some  lime  exwetlingly  limited. 

His  first  effort  in  mechanics  was  an  aiiumpt  to  discover 
the  perpetual  motion.  This  direction  having  been  given  to 
his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  living  in  the  midst  or  u manufacturing  popu- 
lation, the  giwing  demand  for  whose  productions  placed 
Uiera  in  continual  difficulty  ns  to  procuring  the  material 
princi|tally  rer|uircd  for  their  nianufuctiue,  would  lead  him 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  machine  by 
wlijcli  that  difficulty  might  be  lessened  or  overcome. 

Up  to  the  lime  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English 
manufacture  callctl  calicoes,  which  were  made  in  imitation 
of  Indian  goods,  and  so  called  from  Calicut,  the  place  of  their 
prociuction,  were  formed  by  a mixture  of  linen  and  cotton: 
ilic  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
buing  found  impossible,  by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin 
the  fibre.®  of  cotton  into  a thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
Used  us  warp.  The  cotton  for  the  weft  was  at  this  time 
delivered  in  the  raw  state  by  the  master  manufacturer.-., 
together  with  the  linen  yarn,  to  cottagers  living  in  the 
lillle  villages  of  the  district,  who  both  carded  and  spun  the 
Colton  wool,  and  wove  the  cloth.  The  demand  for  these 
cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  females  in  the  weaver's 
family  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  urf^cesscs  were 
performed,  could  not  prepare  sufficient  wcu  to  keep  the 
looms  employed,  and  tho  wcavoi  was  obliged  to  engage 


additional  hands  for  preparing  the  cotton.  'Hie  limit  to 
which  this  species  of  empmyroont  could  lie  carried  was  soon 
reached,  and  if  some  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  than 
that  by  the  one-thread  wheel,  then  the  only  machine  known, 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture must  have  been  stoppra,  or  at  best  would  have  been 
extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in  bis  History  of  the  CoUon 
Manufacture,  tells  us,  that  at  this  time  * it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  a 
morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  be  could 
collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cotton  yam  then  prciluced  in 
England  did  not  exceed  in  Quantity  what  is  turned  off  by 
50,000  spindles  at  the  present  aay,  being  about  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  part  of  the  numbw  now  in  constant  use. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  further  particulars  on  this 
subject,  which  may  be  better  detailed  under  the  head  of 
Cotton  MaNUrAcrviixs,  but  some  slight  notice  of  the 
state  of  things  preceding  the  great  invention  of  Arkwright 
appears  necessary,  in  o^er  to  show  more  clearly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  has  derived  from  his  inventions. 

It  has  been  much  the  foohion  to  depreciate  Arkwright's 
talents,  and  even  to  deny  him  alti^tetber  the  merit  of  teing 
an  original  inventor ; and  he  has  oometimet  been  considered 
as  a plagiarist  or  pir^  of  other  men's  ideas.  If,  however, 
the  evidence  is  carefolly  weighed  upon  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  convict  him  of  this  serious  charge,  wo  think  it  will 
be  found  to  rest  upon  very  slight  grounds ; while  the  proofs 
which  he  exhibited  of  possessing  talents  of  the  very  highest 
order  in  the  management  of  the  vast  concerns  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  engaged,  are  unquestionable.  The  evidenoe 
brought  forward  upon  the  trial  for  repealing  his  patent  in 
1785  was  that  of  persons  in  a low  station  of  hfe,wbo  spoke 
of  rirrumstances  which  had  occurred  eighteen  years  before. 
One  of  the  witnesses— the  principal  one — had  bem  employed 
bv  Arkwright  to  assist  in  making  tlie  models  for  his  ma- 
cfiine,  and,  iu  order  to  invalidate  the  patent,  he  accused  him- 
self of  lisving  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  real  inventor, 
for  whom  he  had  previously  made  a similar  machine.  The 
combination  against  Arkwright  which  produced  this  trial 
was  of  a very  powerful  description,  and  without  wishing 
to  impute  to  any  persons  so  serious  a crime  as  subornation 
of  perjury,  it  is  at  least  probable  tliat  all  were  ready  to  listen 
to  and  to  rewartl  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  aid  their 
cause,  without  inquiring  too  nicely  into  thu  actual  merit  of 
their  tenliniony.  Of  late,  the  case  of  a still  earlier  inventkia 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  no  allusion  was  mode 
upon  the  trial  in  1785 ; a circumstance  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  memory'  of  its  true  nature  was  at  that  time 
completely  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  consistent,  not  only  with  cha- 
rity, but  also  with  strict  justice,  to  suppose  that  Arkwright 
himself,  then  a very  illiterate  and  ill-informed  man,  knew  no 
more  of  this  earlier  invention  than  tlio  rest  of  the  worhl  after 
attention  had  been  direclnl  to  the  subject  for  so  many  years. 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  a patent  for  spinning  by  means 
of  rollers,  which  was  taken  out  in  tho  year  1738,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  in  tho  name  of  Lewis  Paul, 
a foreigner,  with  whom  Wyatt  hud  formed  a partnership. 
The  specification  of  Wyatt's  invention  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  and  published,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  conliiins  tlic  principle  of  Arkwright's  Mient  to  an 
extent  which  deprives  him  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  frst  inventor  of  his  plan,  while  it  equally  deprives  of  that 
honour  the  men  upon  whose  testimony  Arkwright  lost  his 
cause.  It  cannot,  however,  lie  considered  impossible,  or  even 
improbable,  that  two  men  should  actually  invent  the  same 
machine.  Wyatt's  contrivance  had  been  triwl  in  Birming- 
ham and  at  Northampton  in  1741.  but  was  » far  from  being 
surcesi^ful,  that  the  muchincrywassoldin  1743,  and  it  is  not 
known  what  became  of  it.  Tliat  twenty  years  afterw  ards 
Arkwright  should  have  had  more  than  a traditionary  know- 
ledge ofWyatt's  plan  is  not  very  likely.  Inthc'Case'which 
he  drew  up  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  1782,  and 
which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulatctl  three  years 
before  the  trial  already  alluded  to,  no  makes  mention  uf  the 
fart  in  these  word.s  : — ‘ About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  one 
Paul  and  others  of  I/>ndon  invented  an  engine  for  spinuing 
of  cotton,  and  obtaincil  a patent  for  such  invention  ; after- 
wards they  removed  to  Northampton  and  other  places. 
They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in  the  undertaking, 
but  without  success  : and  many  families  who  had  eng^ed 
with  them  were  rcduccfl  to  poverty  and  distress.'  This 
> ' Com'  was  drawn  up  at  a time  when  his  patent-right  wo# 
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boin"  constantly  mvadcd,  and  it  is  incredible,  that,  if  ho 
had  possoiwcd  n knowledtjo  of  tho  particulars  of  Wyatt's  pa- 
tent, he  should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  sinee 
he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  tho  production  of 
the  s{>o<?ification  would  at  once  have  deprived  him  of  every 
(rround  upon  which  ho  attempted  to  establish  his  own  h^hi's 
as  an  inventor. 

It  is  perhaps  unneccs.sary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at 
(treater  Icnttth  into  this  matter,  which,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  i>aas  over  unnoticed,  constderinK  (trcatly  tho 
question  of  Arkwright's  inventive  talent  has  at  various 
times  been  contitn*erted.  Wc  shall  now  proecod  in  our  ac- 
count of  this  oxtroonlinary  man,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having;  been  in  reality  what  he  represented  himself  to  bo, 
the  inventor  of  the  ingenious  machine  for  which  he  obtained 
bis  patent. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquirios  after  some  per.oon  qualified 
to  assist  him  in  making  tho  movements  for  his  first  pro- 
.toctisl  machine,  which,  as  wu  have  already  said,  was  one 
for  producing  perpetual  motion,  Arkwright  became  ac- 
(|uainted  with  a clockmaker,  named  Kay.  then  residing  at 
Wamngton,  wliose  services  he  engager!  and  retained  for 
four  or  five  years,  first  at  Preston  and  afterwanU  at  Not- 
tingham. The  account  which  Kay  hinisedf  gave  of  this 
connexion  upon  the  trial  in  178.^,  where  ho  was  tho  prin- 
cipal witness,  was,  that  it  broke  off  in  consequence  of  his 
liaving  been  unjustly  accused  of  felony. 

From  the  year  1767,  it  appears  that  Arkwright  gave  him- 
self up  completely  to  the  subject  of  inventions  for  spinning 
cotton.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Preston,  and  set 
about  constructing  his  first  machine,  which  was  put  up 
in  the  dwelUng-huuso  attached  to  tho  free  grammar-school 
of  (hat  town.  At  this  time  Arkwright's  poverty  was  such, 
that.  ‘ being  a burgess  of  Preston,'  he  could  not  apiwar  to 
veto  during  a contested  election,  till  the  party  with  whom  he 
Voted  gave  him  a decent  suit  of  clothes.  Shortly  after, 
uiqiadtenhivcuf  meeting  with  the  same  kind  of  hostility  which 
hud  a short  time  previously  been  shown  to  a rauu  namc<l 
Hargreaves,  who  also  had  invented  a machine  fur  abridging 
lalxmr  in  cotton-spinning,  Arkwright  left  Lancashire  uml 
went  to  Noltingbara.  Hero  he  made  arrangements  with 
Mosars.  Wrights,  bonkers  in  that  town,  fur  obtaining  tho 
necessary  supply  of  money;  but  these  gentlemen,  alter  a 
short  lime,  declined  to  continue  their  advances,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Need,  a stocking-manufacturer  of  that 
ulace,  as  a gentleman  likely  to  enter  into  his  plans.  Mr. 
Need  was  at  that  time  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Jedediah 
•^trult,  of  Derby,  tlio  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of 
tile  stocking-frame,  whose  opinion  bo  naturally  asked  upon 
the  Occasion  ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  strongly  corro- 
iKirativc  of  Arkwright  s claim  to  bo  tho  original  inventor, 
lliat,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and  at  once  aclmowlcdgcd  tho 
great  merit  of  the  invcntiun.ho  pointed  out  various  deficiencies 
which  the  inventor,  from  the  want  of  mechanical  skill,  hod 
been  unable,  with  all  his  powers  of  contrivance,  to  supply. 
These  defects  were  easily  remcdieil  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  m 
the  year  1769  Arkwright  obtained  his  first  patent  for  spin- 
ning with  rollers,  and  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt  became  his 
partners  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  it  was  pro- 
l»osed  to  carry  on  under  it 

Thu  improvement  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  ueo  of  two  pairs  of  roHen,  (he  first 
pair  slowly  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other  ; while  the 
second  |«ir,  at  a little  distance,  was  made  m revolve  with 
greater  velocity.  Tlie  lower  rolliT  of  each  pair  was  rtutinl 
longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  was  ctivertsl  with  leather, 
by  which  means  tho  two  would  hnvo  a sutficient  liold  upon 
the  cotton  passed  between  them.  The  cotton,  when  pa>*tsl 
through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  had  the  form  of  a thick  but 
^cry  soft  cord,  and  was  no  further  altered  in  its  texture 
than  receiving  a slight  compression  : but  it  is  evident  that, 
Os  the  second  pair  of  rollers  mcve*l  with  twice,  thrice,  or  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  tho  first,  the  ci’lfon  mu-*t  l»c  drawn  out 
twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  smaller  than  when  deliveretl  from 
the  fir^t  rollers.  Tho  validity  of  this  patent  was  contested 
in  1772,  on  the  ground  of  Arkwright  not  having  been  the 
•original  inventor  of  the  process,  but  a v'erdict  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  patent,  which  no  one  afterwards  attempted 
to  disturb. 

Tho  first  mill  orocted  for  spinning  cotton  by  this  method 
'vas  at  Nottingham,  and  was  worked  by  hor»o-|x)wcr ; but 
HI  1771  another  mill  was  built  at  Cnmiford,  in  the  parish  of 

irksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  motion  was  given  by 
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water ; from  this  circumstance  Uic  machine  was  called  the  wa« 
ter-frame,  and  the  thread  received  the  name  of  water-twist. 

Previous  to  this  time  no  estublbhmcnt  of  a bimilar  na- 
ture bod  existed,  nouo  at  least  to  which  the  same  system 
of  management  was  applicable;  and  it  strongly  marks  the 
judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Arkwright,  that  although 
tho  details  of  manufacturing  or  commercial  business  were 
altogether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  intru<luced  a system  of 
arrar.gement  into  his  works  which  ha.s  since  Itecn  univer- 
sally adopted  'oy  others  and  which,  in  all  its  main  features, 
has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  time. 

Tho  great  invention,  which  has  l>ecn  very  slightly  de 
senbed  above,  was  followed  up  by  various  improvements 
and  combinations  of  machinery,  for  which  a second  patent 
was  obtained  in  1775.  His  right  to  this  patent  was  dis- 
puted in  1781,  on  Uio  plea  that  somo  of  the  contrivances 
which  itcomprehended  wuro  not  original ; and  his  monopoly 
was  iiivailed  to  such  an  extent  by  other  cotton-spinners, 
that  to  maintain  it  ho  was  obliged  to  bring  actions  against 
nine  different  parties.  Tlie  first  of  these  actions  was  tried 
' in  July.  1781,  when  he  was  nuii-suited,  not  on  tho  ground 
originally  taken  by  his  op(x>nents,  but  because  it  was  held 
I that  the  specification  or  description  of  tho  invention  whirli 
j he  liad  eiirollod,  did  nut  comply  with  tlie  terms  upon  which 
the  patent  was  grunted,  viz.  that  it  should  contain  such  a 
' full  and  particular  account  of  the  invention  as  would  en- 
able the  public  to  avail  thumselvcsof  its  advantages  after  the 
expiratiuu  of  the  term  for  which  tho  monopoly  was  granted. 

The  result  of  this  trial  occasioned  Arkwright  not  only  to 
abandon  tho  other  eight  actions  wliich  remained  to  be  tried, 
hut  also,  for  a time  at  least,  to  forego  the  righU  duriv  ed  from 
hirt  second  patent.  It  was  on  this  o4‘casii<n  that  he  drew 
up  and  published  a pumplilet,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  he  called  his  ‘ Case.'  The  object 
of  ihis-puraphlct  was  to  itnpres.s  the  iucini>ers  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  propriety  of  interfering  for  his  nroUrtion. 

Having  in  the  beginning  uf  17S5  obtained  the  tcntiniuny 
of  several  ruiiqieteiit  persons  in  favour  of  the  sulllri^ncy  of 
his  specitlcdtiuii,  Arkwright  then  eoiuiucnec'il  a new  actiun, 
which  was  tried  in  February  of  that  year,  and  di-ciilml  in  his 
favour  thereby  reinstating  him  in  the  iM>seasiuii  of  his 
iiionojioly.  By  this  time,  however,  (he  number  of  persons 
intere.sUHl  in  destroying  that  monopoly  had  greatly  increase<l ; 
on  the  faith  of  the  former  verdict  large  capitals  ha>l  been 
embarked  which  would  have  been  Bubjeriod  to  heavy  de- 
pri-riation  if  the  patent  could  have  been  sustained,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a very  few  months  an  action  was  brought  for 
the  cancelling  the  patent  by  a writ  of  srire/ariax.  nominally 
at  the  suit  cf  the  crown,  but  actually  proscculctl  by  the 
cotton-spinnors  of  I.4inra.shirc.  who  would  have  been  liable 
to  penalties  for  continuing  to  use  the  invention,  These 
p'iilics  actually  formed  an  assorialioii  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  this  cause;  and  engaged  Hcionlifie  gentlemen  to  dis- 
cover the  technical  defects  of  the  jialcnt  and  to  arrange  tho 
evidence  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
testimony  of  Kay  was  adduced  to  show  that,  previously  to 
his  having  been  employed  in  1767  to  make  a moclel  for  Ark- 
wright, he  had  been  similarly  engaginl  by  another  person 
w ho  was  likewise  brought  furwanl  to  corroborate  the  fact,  and 
U|>on  this  evidence  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  thereby  annulled  the  patent.  A new  trial  was  applied 
for  in  the  following  term,  on  tho  ground  that  Arkwright 
had  procured  evidence  to  rebut  that  upon  which  the  verdict 
was  grounded,  but  the  motion  was  refused  by  the  court 
The  opposition  here  described  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
which  Aikwright  had  to  encounter  from  rival  manufac- 
turers. Although  the  yam  which  he  made  was  so  far 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  old  method  of  spinning  that 
it  could  be  used  for  warp,  they  combined  to  discountenanco 
its  use.  A very  considerable  stock  lay  upon  his  hands  in 
consequence,  and  he  and  In's  partners  were  driven  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  this  yam  into  manufactured  gooils. 
They  first  umhI  it  with  perfect  success  in  making  stockings, 
and  soon  after  established  the  mamifacturo  of  calicoes,  such 
as  they  are  made  at  tho  present  day.  But  here  another 
difficulty  assailed  them.  "Oeir  orders  for  this  description  of 
manufacture,  then  new  to  England,  were  excecdinglv  great, 
but  could  not  bo  complied  with,  on  account  of  the  detnand 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  excise  of  a duty  of  sixpence  per 
yord,  as  licing  calicoes  similar  to  those  imported,  and  upon 
which  a like  duty  was  Icviod,  while  other  Knglish-xnade 
cbiths  were  subject  to  only  half  that  rate.  It  was  not  until 
applicalioa  for  relief  bad  been  made  to  parliament  that  this 
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wa«  Tomofod,  and  a large  aceumalatcd  atock  of 
cbth-H  waa  disposed  of.  On  this  occasion  an  acl  of  parlia* 
mont  was  pas-ood,  in  spite  of  tbe  strenuous  onj^ition  of  the 
Lancashire  tnanufacturers,  deolaring  that  * Whereas  a new 
manufkcture  of  stuffs  made  entirely  of  cotton  spun  in  this 
kingdom  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  somo  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  it  is  lawful  to  use  it,  it  is  declared  to  be 
not  only  a lawfhl  but  a laudable  manufketure,  and  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  Ite  used  on  paying  threepence  per  square 
yard  when  printed,  painted,  orstain^  with  colours.' 

Five  years  expired  from  tbe  Qrst  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Cromfoi^  before  any  pro6l  was  realirod,  but  sAer 
that  time  wealth  continued  to  flow  in  abundantly  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  (mtablishments  were  greatly  extended,  several 
new«ines  wore  funned,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took 
a share  with  other  perstms  in  tbe  erection  and  working  of 
cuUon-mills.  This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  to  set  in 
notwithstanding  the  adnirse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard 
to  his  patent.  For  several  years,  the  market  prices  of  cotton 
twist  were  fixed  hv  Arkwright,  all  otlier  spinners  conform- 
ing to  his  scale,  'fbe  same  quality  of  this  orliclo  which  now 
sells  for  about  3s.  perTOund.  sold,  in  171KI,  for  ton  times  that 
price,  and  was  ns  liign  a.n  l/.  per  |Hmnd  in  1 7K6 : and 
although  a great  part  of  this  difference  is  no  doubt  o»ing  to 
a progressive  economy  attaintsi  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
forture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  tbo  larger  price 
miiHt  have  been  exceedingly  pntfilahle  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  appointed  high-sheriff  of  tbe  county 
of  Derby  in  17^6,  and  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  escaping  the 
attempt  at  assassination  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Notwithstanding  the  incroa.sing 
inconvenience  which  he  experienced  from  a severe  asthma, 
with  which  he  had  been  occasionally  aifiictcd  from  early  life. 
Sir  Rirhanl  continued  to  give  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
large  esUblishracnts,  adding  from  time  to  time  such  improve- 
ments to  the  machinery  as  were  suggested  by  experience 
and  observation.  He  sunk  at  length  under  a complication 
of  dLsonlers,  accelerated  if  not  proiluced  bv  his  sedentary 
habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Cromfor<{,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1 792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a fortune  estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a million 
sterling. 

Considering  the  diflloultics  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
dcllciimcy  of  his  early  cilueution  and  the  unfavourable 
Itiidency  of  his  early  oiuploymeiU,  Arkwright  must  be  ac- 
kn  twledged  to  have  been  a very  extraonlinary  man.  Even 
without  claiming  for  him  the  honour  of  having  been  an 
original  inventor,— an  honour  which,  upon  the  IksI  consi- 
deration wc  can  give  to  the  eonllieting  evidence  brought 
forwanl.we  am  still  incline<l  to  aw  ard  him, — wc  may  certainly 
ascribe  to  him  the  posiession  of  a clear  and  comprehensive 
mind,  as  Well  as  the  most  unerring  judgment.  His  plans 
were  all  laid  with  skill,  and  pursued  witli  energy ; he  dis- 
playetl  the  most  unwearied  uer«!verance  in  pursuit  of  his 
ol»ji>ct  under  dilticiilties  u hicn  would  have  borne  ilown  tm>st 
men  : ami  he  forms  one  uuiong  the  bright  instances  affurdeil 
by  the  aiinolsof  this  country,  that  talent,  when  thus  allied 
with  patient  energy  and  iKT.scvering  industry,  will  not  fail 
to  ensure  ultimate  hucecss  to  its  |x»sscs»or.  {Ltf/niryo/En- 
terttiiniug  Knofcirtlge : Baines's  7//*/ory  qf  the  Couutt/ <{/ 
LoHCtut^’r ; Godson's  TretUue  on  the  Lair  qf  Patentx.) 

AHLKS  (Arclale,  Cersar;  'AfJtXarat,  Slritbo),  a town  in 
France,  in  the  dupartinunt  of  Bouches  du  RhOue,  433  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Pans,  through  Lyon.  Avignon,  and  Turascon; 
or,  ubout  440  by  Mendo,  Ntiucs,  Beaucaire.  and  Taruscuii.' 
crossing  the  Rhone  between  the  two  last-incntioncil  towns. 
It  is  7i  miles  by  a circuitous  route  through  Aix  and  Tara- 
seon,  from  Marseille,  the  cupiUil  of  the  deparimeut,  but 
eoiuiderably  nearer  by  the  roud  through  Jonqr.ieros  and  the 
marshes  near  the  coast.  43°  40’  N.laU,  4°  35' E.  long,  from 
Civenwich.  * 

Thocityison  the  IcA  bankof  tlie  Rhone,  just  at  the  point 
whoro  the  river,  dividing  into  two  channels,  encloses  the 
marshy  island  of  La  Caniargue,  or  Curmaguo.  It  is  in  a 
district  abounding  in  marshes  and  pools,  which  surround  it 
on  almost  ever>'  side,  and  nroduce  vapours  which  are  carried 
to  the  city  bv  the  winds,  nut  for  tliis  circumstance,  it  would 
bo  one  of  the  most  delightful  silualiuns  in  France;  the 
country  around,  with  it.'«  verdant  meadows,  presents  some 
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agreeable  scenes;  and  the  alloys  of  mulberry -trees  mak« 
pleasant  |>rumunaileA. 

The  town  itself  is  but  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  and  old  bouses.  A bridge  of  boats  unite's  it  w ith 
the  suburb  of  Trinquctaille,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rbdne,  and  serves  also  as  a place  of  resort  i^heii  the 
inhabitants  wish  to  enjoy  a cooling  brciou*.  There  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  bnilt,  it  is  said,  pertly  by  St.  \ irgitius 
archbuhop  of  Arles,  a.d.  £26,  and  partly  by  Cardinal  Allo- 
man,  one  of  his  successors,  in  tbe  iSth  century.  The  portal 
is  distinguished  by  sculpture  of  a gr<deM{ue  and  somewhat 
indelicate  character.  Tbe  most  striking  modem  edifice  is 
the  town-hall,  which  was  built  in  1673.  alter  tbe  design  of 
the  architect  Mansard.  It  is  of  white  stoue ; and  its  two 
facades  (Tor  it  stands  between  two  piacee,  or  squares)  dis- 
play three  orders  of  architecture  intermingled.  There  arc 
several  antiquities  in  it. 

The  situation  of  Arles  on  the  banks  of  the  KhOne  giver 
it  considerable  advantages  for  trade.  There  is  also  a navi, 
gable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marshy  district  on  the 
leA  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  tlie  Rhone,  from 
Arles  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Etang  de  Borre.  or,  according  to  the  Stwiely’s 
map,  to  Fox,  which  is  between  Arles  and  the  Port  de  Bouc. 
This  canal,  for  tho  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  tbe  Rhfinc,  anil 
not  far  from  it.  Tbe  com.  wine,  fruits,  manna,  and  oil.  of 
the  surrounding  country,  find  sale  at  Arles;  and  several 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  as  of  glass  bottles,  soap,  silk, 
tobacco,  and  brandy.  Tho  sausages  of  this  place  are  in  high 
repute.  The  population  is  aliout  20,000.  There  are  a school 
of  navigation,  a high  school,  a museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a public  library.  Before  the  revolution  thcro  were  many 
religious  houses. 

Arles  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containing 
thirty-three  nunmunes,  and  about  70,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  ardibishop,  who  had  for  hi> 
suffragans  the  bishops  of  MaraeiUc,  Toulon,  Orange,  and 
St.  Paul-tmis-Chfiteaux— the  rcinain.s  of  a much  greater 
number  of  bishops  who  once  acknowledged  him  as  their 
metropolitan.  At  present,  the  archbishopric  is  united  with 
that  of  Aix. 

The  claims  of  Arles  to  notice  vest  mainly  upon  its  former 
greatness  and  its  numerous  existing  antiquities.  It  is  fir>t 
mentioned  by  Cmsar  {de  BeUo  Ciw7i,  lib  i.  36,  ii.  3),  who 
built  here  twelve  ships  of  war,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Ma»- 
silia  (Marseille).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a place  of  no  small 
trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a writer  Bomewhai 
later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  of 
the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  auUiors  make  it 
a Roman  colony  ; and  it  was  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  le- 
gion, that  it  got  tbe  name  of  Aretatf  HeTtmtnrum.  nu- 
name  is  variously  written.  Arelate  is  most  cutiimon.  but 
wo  find  also  Arelas,  especially  in  the  poets,  Arelata*  ('AfM- 
Xdrai.  Strabo),  and  Arelatuin  ('.■tpiXarov,  Ptolemy),  and 
in  later  times,  Arelatus.  The  city  appi‘ars  to  have  sul'- 
fered  c<m>4(leraUly  from  tlic  AHemanni  during  the  dcrlinf 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  early  ]mrt  of  the  ftmrlli 
century  it  i-ose  to  greatness  and  dislinciion  under  tin- 
patronage  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This  prince  appears  l«* 
Imve  buttl  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  ht?>ond  the  RJi«»im‘, 
and  which  Ibrroa  iutheprcscnldaythesuburbofTriiHiuetaiUe, 
in  the  island  of  La  Caniargue.  He  gave  to  Arles  the  name 
of  CoiisUintina,  which  it  continuetl  to  boar  in  the  time  oI 
Hoiiorius  (a  century  later),  who  transfenvd  to  it  the  seat  of 
the  pnetoriiiii  prefect  of  Gallia,  which  luul  previously  been 
fl.xixl  at  Trives. 

The  dignity  of  Arles  sun  ived  the  fall  of  the  western  em- 
pire. It  was  tho  rc.sidcnt'c  of  a king  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
of  a prefect  under  Theodoric,  king  of  tlio  Ostro^ths,  who 
aAcrwards  got  ^xissession  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  of  the  Merovingian  family,  who  became  masters  of 
Arles  oAer  the  Ostrogoths,  tho  city  declined.  In  the  con- 
fused period  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
Wc  find  it  giving  name  to  a kingdom,  sometimes  called  the 
kingdom  of  Arles,  sometimes  of  Burgundy ; the  duration  and 
extent  of  which  are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  Arles 
passed  under  tbo  dominion  of  tho  emperors  of  Germany; 
and,  by  the  perniiwiion  of  KredorU-  II.,  lH.*camc,  in  1212,  a 
republic,  governtNl  by  a chief  uitilled  tho  Pj^iestat,  elected 
by  tho  |H'<tple.  It  bad  alsio  a chief  judge,  the  I'iguirr.  ap- 
|H>iiilvd  by  the  Podestui,  and  twoCuiiaub,  nomiunicd  by  the 
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ArchbUliop,  to  take  char{;e  of  tlie  poKco.  Tn  a word,  it  ap> 
pears  to  have  become  a municipal  corporation  ; and  under 
(his  constitution  tiourished  to  such  a du^e  that  its  alh- 
anco  wan  souj^ht  by  Genoa  and  other  commercial  towns. 
Its  independence  was  indeed  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century,  by  Charles  I.,  Count  of  Anjou  (brother 
of  I^is  IX.  of  iTanne,  or  St.  Louis),  who  was  rocr^ized 
as  Lord  of  Arles,  in  feudal  subjection  to  tho  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Above  a century  after,  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
appointed  the  dauphin,  afterwanls  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
his  %’icar  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Arles  ; and  as  the  emperors 
quietly  withdrew  fW>m  aF,  supremacy  over  it,  the  city,  with 
its  territory,  came  finally  under  the  kings  of  France. 

Tho  antiquities  of  Arles  are  numerous  and  important; 
hut  the  doubtful  nature  of  some  of  the  buildings,  to  which 
different  names  have  been  given,  makes  them  apparently 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  occasions  some  difficulty 
in  the  description.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ; 
of  two  temples,  ono  supposed  to  be  of  Diana;  of  a 
triumphal  arch;  of  a theatre,  three  columns  of  which 
make  up  what  is  calle<l  Tour  de  Roland;  of  a building, 
which  is  variously  supposed  to  have  been  a temple  of 
Minerva,  a palace  of  Constantine  (called  La  TrouiUe),  and 
the  capitol  or  seat  of  tho  municipal  legislature;  of  baths, 
the  stoves  and  galleries  of  which  were  discovered  in  digging 
for  tho  foundation  of  the  town-house  and  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  obelisk ; and  of  urns,  lacrymatoria  (tear-bottles*),  pateno. 
lamps,  and  other  utensils  which  have  been  obtain^  from 
the  lomhs.  Three  remains  deserve  a more  extended  notice  : 
tho  obelisk,  tho  amphitheatre,  and  the  antient  cemetery, 
cfilldl  the  Campus  Klysius  (Elysian  Field),  or,  by  corruption, 
Klisoamp. 


Oboliitk  ot  Arlri, 

Tlic  obelisk  decorates  one  of  the  squares  next  to  tho 
town-hall.  The  time  when  it  was  brought  to  Arles  and  tho 
«>tlu!r  circumstances  attending  its  transport  are  unknown. 
It  is  of  granite  similar  to  that  of  the  obelisks  which  wore 
canictl  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  but  is  without  any  hierogly- 
phics. It  appears  never  to  have  been  set  up  in  antient 
times,  but  to  have  lain  where  it  was  placed  on  being  landed. 
For  many  ages,  it  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  garden 
of  a private  individual;  but  wm  discovered  in  1389,  and 
in  IG75.  under  thedireeUon  of  the  town-council,  was  brought 
from  its  concealment,  and  raised  on  a pedestal.  It  was 

• Soc«lW  on  account  oT their  tuppoMd  uws  eouMned  Ujr  otbm  to  bavt 
anen  iulcniJc4  S>r  petfuars. 


originally  of  one  piece,  but  when  dug  out,  wo.s  found  to  be 
broken  at  the  point:  the  broken  part  was  discovered  in 
another  place.  Its  dimensions  are  abuut  fifiy'fivo  English 
feet  high,  and  the  base  is  about  sei'en  feet  and  a half  square. 
It  rests  on  four  lions  coxtehant  at  the  four  comers:  the 
Hons  lie  on  the  pedestal,  which  is  above  twenty-one  foot 
high,  and  has  on  its  four  sides  Latin  inscriptions,  containing 
the  most  fulsome  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIV.,  to  whose  honour 
tho  obelisk  was  erect^  The  summit  was  crowned  with  a 
globe  covered  with  flevn'4edii,  and  surmounted  by  the  sun. 
the  ensign  of  Le  Grand  Monarque.  Whether  these  emblems 
of  royalty  have  survived  the  fervours  of  the  revolution,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; but  the  obelisk  itself,  whirh 
is  the  only  antient  part  of  the  monument,  maintains  its  plan'. 

Of  the  amphitheatre,  the  circuit  is  yet  entire;  and  the 
remains,  although  blocked  up  with  houses,  are  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  edifln-. 
It  consisted  of  throe  stages,  the  lower  of  which,  owing 
to  the  uneven  suiface  of  the  site,  was  for  the  most 
part  under  ground,  except  on  the  north  and  north-en«r, 
where  several  arches  appear  above  ground,  llie  inequality 
of  the  site,  by  thus  concealing  or  burying  tho  greater  part 
of  the  first  stage,  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  principal 
entrances  on  the  second,  which  contains  sixty  arches  (in- 
cluding the  four  principal  entries),  the  number  which  is 
also  in  the  third  stage.  The  paraph  which  surmounteil  the 
third  stage  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
what  kind  it  was.  The  architecture  is  of  the  Composite 
order.  Tho  rows  of  seats  which  surrounded  the  arena  [>«-e 
Amphithsatri]  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
space  which  they  once  occupied,  as  well  as  the  arena  itself, 
is  filled  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  second  stage,  and  co- 
vered with  houses.  Three  towers  have  been  built  during 
subsequent  wars.  The  onoe  open  arches  of  the  outer  wall 
have  tUso  been  built  up,  and  the  exterior  defaced  and  hid- 
den by  houses  erected  against  it.  This  amphitheatre  is 
built  of  stone,  inferior  in  hardness  and  whiteness  to  that  of 
the  amphitheatre  at  NTmes : it  is  less  perfect  than  that 
edifice,  but  was  capable  of  holding  about  five  thousand 
more  spectators. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  thus  given  in  Guis’  Dritrrijt- 
tion  det  Arenes  oudef  AmphUhrdtre  (C AH«h.  16fi5  : — * 

■ E&sll*H  fr«l. 

Circutnferonco  of  the  oval  , . . . 1205  or  1-345 

Longer  diameter,  N.  to  S 400 

Shorter  do.  E.  to  W .Ill  or  .‘I.ts 

lymger  do.  of  the  areno  . . . 249  or  240 

Shorter  do.  do.  . . . 126  or  124 

Breadth  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  parapet 
of  the  arena,  across  tho  benches  . . 110  or  109 

Number  of  persons  whom  the  amphitheatre  would  con- 
tain, above  23,000. 

Tlie  measurement  of  the  circumfmmce  given  in  Crnwr/ 
Dirtionnairfi  de  Martini^re  rather  exceeds  tho  above : and 
he  gives  the  height  of  the  arches  in  the  exterior  wall  as 
above  twenty-one  English  feet,  tho  width  as  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  lie  adds  that  the  walls  are  above  two  toises  or 
about  thirteen  English  feet  thick,  formed  of  massy  blocks  of 
stone  without  lime  or  cement  to  unite  them ; and  that  the 
anmhitheatre  would  conveniently  hold  30,000  persons. 

Excavations  have  been  ma<lo  in  the  amphitheatre  within 
a few  years,  and  many  antiquities  discovers. 

The  cemetery  of  Campus  Elysius  is  on  a pleasant  hill  out 
ofthecitv.  It  is  divid^  into  two  (larta.  In  the  first  of 
these,  rallod  Moidaire  (f^m  which  is  a l>eautiful  prospoct) 
the  antient  monumental  stones  havo  mostly  been  carried 
awav  to  present  to  different  individuals,  or  broken  up  to  be 
used  as  building  materials:  but  the  second  part,  which  is 
still  called  Eluramp,  contains  several  tombs,  thoM  of  the 
Pagans  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  D M(Xhi>^/ani- 
but),  and  those  of  the  Christians  by  a rxoss.  The  same 
causes  which  hav-e  led  to  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  tombs 

oflheothcrpart,  have  materially  diminished  those  inEliscamp. 

An  antient  statue,  which  is  called  by  Martiniire  and 
others  a statue  of  Venus,  but  which  an  old  writer,  Francois 
de  Rebatu,  Dean  of  the  See  of  Arles  (in  a tract  bearing  date 
1659),  and  tho  writer  in  tlie  Enryclopedie  Mithodiqw, 
dest^be  as  a statue  of  Diana,  was  dug  up  in  I65J.  It  was 
found  in  digging  a well,  in  several  pieces;  and  has  been 

♦ Th«>»e  aUmranioDt  sr«  to  h*  rooiiilcwd  *»  tpurosimolioM  rather  th*o  at 
rtsIdW  eiact ; 0»r  ihe  two  thoufh  Iwtb  taken  llw  “JM  aoibon 

OM  Woe  redliwi  fimn  the  Prorrntal  moaMrr*.  eaaea  and  pant  (the  cueBS 

Kand  the  pan  = In.  French),  and  the  other  from  Frrot  h UOm.  hu4 
>,  do  not  ajjfue.  o V o 
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much  lulmired.  It  was  restored  and  transfcrrcKl  in  1684  to 
the  Kallery  at  Versailles,  and  subscquouUy  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre. 

It  is  »upi>ose<l  that  the  country  round  Arles  was  by  no 
means  so  marshy  in  Uie  time  of  the  Koiuans ; Iho  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  waters  from  Uowiii^  into  the  aca  or  into 
the  channel  of  the  Hb6nc  having  arisen  since. 

The  people  of  Arles  are  considered  to  have  retained  more 
than  those  of  most  other  towns  of  tlic  manners  of  antient 
times.  One  instance  of  their  adherence  is  far  from  credit- 
able : bullfights  were  kept  up  here  till  a corouaratively  late 
period.  Horse  and  fool  races  are  still  praciiserL  The  beauty, 
grace,  and  gentility  of  the  women  are  much  praised. 

Arles  was  ilio  native  place  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  IT. 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great ; of  Morand  aiul  Patrat,  dra- 
matists ; and  of  Saverien,  a mathematician  and  biographer 
of  some  merit.  {Lf  Grand  JJirtiitnnairt^  de  Martiniere; 
Giograpbie  tic  /«  France ; JCnrychif^die  Mcibtjdique ; &c.) 

ARLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  a small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  No- 
therlatuU.  in  49°  42'  N.  lal..  and  d°  47'  E.  long.  It  sUntls 
on  a lull,  near  the  soun'cs  of  the  Seino) , a branch  of  the 
Maas,  fourteen  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  Uiwn  of  LuxeinlMurg, 
and  L«twocn  that  and  the  towni  of  Neufchatcau,  lu  popu- 
lation is  about  3.C0U.  It  has  some  iron  works  and  fur- 
naces. a wjiisUlcrable  corn  Iraile,  and  linen  ajul  wisillen 
manufactures.  Arlun  was  once  a town  of  c»)n8idtTable  im- 
portance; It  was  fortified,  and  was  taken  and  re-lakcn  by 
the  French  and  the  S|nuii»nls  in  tlie  wars  of  Dmis  Xl\. 

It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a fire  in  17W.  Arlon  was 
the  birth-place  of  tliu  two  learned  brothers  Bu^leydcn• 
one  of  whom  iKKame  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V. ; the  other  was  the  founder  of 
the  College  of  the  tbreo  languages  at  Louvain. 

ARM  A'DA.  This  term,  which  is  derivetl  from  the  Latin 
word  armatOf  * armed,'  and  consequently  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  armie  and  our  army,  is  used  in 
Spain  to  denote  exclusively  a naval  arme<l  force,  or  lleet 
of  war.  h7«4a  is  used  in  Uio  same  language  for  a lloet  of 
merchant-men.  Armado,  which  occurs  in  Shaks|>eare's 
King  Jithn,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  Saiidys's  TraveU,  p.  51,  &ic.  is  a 
corrupted  term  ; so  Fairfax,  in  tlm  translation  u^Forro,  t 79. 

* Sptrad  va*  (ha  haga  armada  wide  and  UttMil.' 

Ben  Jonson,  however,  writes  it  correctly,  Armada. 

Narcs,  in  bis  Gl'tsmiry,  thinks  that  this  word  was  not 
known  in  England  before  the  Spanish  projccttnl  invasion  in 
1588 ; and  it  is  now  rarely  used  but  in  speaking  of  that 
particular  licet  the  fitting  out  and  destruction  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

ARMAD.\,  SPANISH.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
1589,  the  preparations  of  Philip  It.  fur  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  had  so  long  kept  Europe  in  amazement 
and  suspense,  were  brought  to  a coiurlusion  ; and  the  Spa- 
niards. in  the  confidence  of  success,  previous  to  its  sailing, 
gave  their  (leet  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Annada.  It  con- 
sisteil.  at  this  time,  of  1 .30  vessels : 65  of  these  were  galleons 
and  larger  ships;  25  were  pink-built  shi|)s;  19  tenders; 
13  small  frigates;  4 wen;  galeasses ; and  4 galleys.  The 
soldiers  an  Iward  amounted  lu  1 9,295,  tlic  mariners  to  805U ; 
of  these,  33.30  soldiers  and  1203  mariners  hod  been  supplied 
by  Portugal : besides  which,  the  rowers  in  the  galcasses 
amounted  to  1200,  and  in  the  galleys  to  863.  There  were 
also  on  board  2431  piotes  of  artillery,  and  4575  ({uintals  of 
powder:  347  of  the  pieces  of  urtiUer)  had  likewise  lieen  sup- 
plied by  Portugal.  Two  thousand  volunteers  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  Sfium,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  already  mentioned,  are  stated  to  have  accomi>anicd  . 
the  expciiition. 

Philip's  prepamtions.  in  the  Ncthi'rlands.of  a further  force, 
were  nut  less  advanctnl  than  those  of  Spain.  Besides  a well- 
appointed  array  of  .30.000  foot  and  4o00  horse,  which  the 
Duke  of  Panna  had  assenihbHl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nieiiport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general  had  provided  a 
numlterof  Hal  boUomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  lx>lh  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  brought  sailors  to  navigate  them  from  the 
towns  in  the  Baltic.  Most  of  thoe  vessels  had  been  built 
at  Antwerp;  and,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  intercepting 
them  shouid  llujy  pass  by  sea,  they  wero  sent  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  thence  by  the  canal  to  Bruges,  and  so  to 
Nieuport  by  a new  canal  dug  for  the  particular  occasion. 
This  lalKinous  underl.aking,  in  which  several  thousand 
workiaea  bad  been  employed,  was  already  Gnuhed,  and  the 


duke  now  only  wailed  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet ; 
hoping  that.  a.s  soon  as  il  should  approach,  the  Dutch  and 
English  ships,  which  cruised  uix>n  the  const,  would  retire 
into  their  harbours. 

The  details  of  the  regular  force  which  the  English  assem- 
bled to  oppose  the  Anuad^  both  sea  and  laud,  ore  mi- 
nutely given  in  a manuscrijit  now  m Uio  British  Museum 
{MS.  Heg.  18  C.  xxi.),  formerly  belonging  to  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. At  the  lime  when  Queen  Elizabeth  began  her 
preparations,  her  fleet  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty 
ships,  none  of  them  near  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

' Ultimately,  however,  the  different  descriptums  of  vcsscIh, 
largo  and  small,  which  formed  her  navy,  amounted  to  181 
ship.8,  manned  by  17,472  sailors.  The  military  force  con- 
sisted of  two  armies,  one  for  immediately  opposing  llie 
enemy,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; the  other  for  the  defence 
of  the  queen's  person,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  The 
anny  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  queen  s jierson 
amountud  to  .15,362,  besides  the  band  of  pensioners,  w ith 
3C  pieces  of  ordnance.  Lord  Leicester's  army  amounted  to 
18,449;  tlie  total  of  both  armies  to  63,51 1,  besides  2UUO  foot 
who  were  cxpccUd  from  tlie  Low  Countries.  Tlic  fiirces  of 
the  Presidentship  of  the  Nortli  remained  stationary,  in  case 
anything  should  be  attemptcil  on  the  sido  of  Scotland ; as 
were  also  the  forces  of  llie  Presidentship  of  Wales. 

Thu  Armada  was  to  have  loll  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  but  the  Man^uess  dc  Santa  Cruz,  who  had  Uhui  ap- 
{xiiuud  admiral,  at  the  moment  fixed  fur  the  dejiarture  w as 
seized  with  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  days ; ami  by 
a singular  fatality,  tbo  Duke  do  Paliano,  the  vice-admiral, 
died  likewise  at  tlic  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  ruckono«l 
the  first  naval  oflicer  in  Siwin ; and  Philip  found  it  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  supply  his  place : be  at  lost  filled  it  u itli 
the  Duke  du  Me^lina  Sidonia,  a nobleman  of  high  reputation, 
but  entirely  unacquainted  wiili  niarilime  affairs.  Martinez 
de  Recaldo,  however,  a seaman  of  great  cxpuncncc,  was 
made  vice-admiral. 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  the 
Heel  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29th  of  May.  It  liad 
not  advanced  for  in  its  voyage  to  Corunna,  at  which  place  it 
was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores,  w hen  it  was  overtaken 
by  a violent  storm  and  dispersed.  All  the  ships,  however, 
reached  Corunna,  La  Coruna  (the  Groyne,  as  it  is  called  by 
our  historians  and  sailors),  though  considerably  damaged, 
excctit  four.  They  were  repaired  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
the  king  sending  messengers  every  day  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture ; yet  several  weeks  passed  before  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  a rewirt  was  brought  to  England  that 
the  Armada  had  suffered  m>  much  by  the  storm  as  to  be 
unfit  for  proceidiiig  in  the  intended  enterprise ; and  so  well 
attested  <litl  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the  nuevn's  de- 
sire, Secretary  Walsinghara  wrote  to  the  EnglLsn  admiral, 
re({uiring  him  to  lay  up  four  of  his  largest  shijM  and  to  dis- 
charge the  seamen.  Lord  Howunl  wss  happily  less  ereilu- 
louB  on  this  occasion  than  either  Elizabeth  or  Walsinghani, 
and  desire<l  that  he  might  \te  allowed  to  retain  the.se  shi|>s 
in  the  serv  ice,  even  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  cxjkmjsc, 
till  more  certain  infonnatiun  were  received.  In  order  to 
procure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a brisk  north  wind  for  Corunna, 
intending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  so  much  dis- 
abled as  bad  been  reported,  to  coinnlete  its  destruction.  On 
the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelligence  of  the  truth  : at 
the  same  time,  the  wind  having  changed  fiv>m  north  to 
south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  might  have 
soileil  for  England,  and  therefore  returned  without  delay  to 
hU  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  I>ml  Howard  was  informed  that 
the  Armada  was  in  sight.  Ho  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harlniur,  still  uncertain  of  the  course 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  pursue.  On  the  next  day  ho 
perceived  them  steering  directly  towards  him,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a crescent,  which  extemlwl  seven  miles  from 
' one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  first  sup|H»sed 
I to  be  the  place  of  destination  ; hut  it  was  soon  ap)K\rent  that 
the  Duke  de  Medina  adheretl  to  the  exerution  of  the  plan 
which  had  l>een  laid  down  for  him  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
This  was,  to  steer  ihruugh  the  Channel  till  he  should 
ivach  tlie  coast  of  ihanders,  and,  after  raising  the  blockade 
of  the  harbours  of  Nieu)>ort  and  Dunkirk  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships,  to  escort  the  Duke  of  Parma's  army  to 
England,  as  well  as  land  the  forces  which  wore  on  l<oanl  his 
own  fleet.  Lord  Howard,  instead  of  (doming  to  close  and 
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onMinal  Oglit,  <^ompnto<l  liimsolf  w'ith  Imrassing  tlie  Spa-  j 
nianti  on  their  \uyni»f,  ami  with  wat'^hiiig  ulifintively  all  | 
the  advantage**  whieli  might  he  derived  from  stimns,  erotic- 1 
windu,  and  other  areidvnts.  It  was  not  long  before  lie  j 
diiiccriicd  a favourable  npjKirt  unity  of  atltu'king  the  vice*  I 
admiral  Recaldo.  Thi«  ho  did  in  (>crson ; and  on  that  oc- ! 
cation  dUplayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  hU  ship, : 
and  in  loading  and  firing  hin  guns,  as  greatly  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  fi)r  the  fato  of  their  vicc-admirul.  From  that  time  ' 
they  kept  closer  to  eaidi  other:  notwithstanding  which,  the 
English  on  the  same  day  attacked  one  of  the  largest 
Icassen.  Other  Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  relief, 
but  in  their  hurry,  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  and  lost  one  of  her  masts.  Inconsequence 
of  this  misfortune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  oy  Sir 
Fmneis  Drake  ; who.  on  the  same  day,  took  another 
Capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  sot  on  fire.  Se- 
veral other  rencontres  happened,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Rn^- 
li-*!!  proved  victorious.  Tneir  ships  were  lighter,  and  their 
sailors  more  dexterous,  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  were  planted  too  high,  while  every  shot  from 

the  English  proven  effectual.  The  Spanianls,  however, 
Mill  continuoil  to  advance  till  they  came  opposite  to  Calais, 
where  the  Duke  de  Medina,  having  onlercd  them  to  ca-M 
anchor,  sent  information  to  the  Ihiku  of  Purina  of  his  arrival, 
and  entreated  him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
But  the  duke,  though  he  embarked  a few  of  his  troops,  in- 
formed Medina  that  the  vessels  which  he  had  prepared 
were  proper  only  for  transporting  the  troops,  but  were  utterly 
unfit  for  fighting  ; ami  for  this  reason,  till  the  Armada  was 
bmught  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  had  bloc^kinl  up  the  harbours  of  Niouport  and  Dun- 
kirk. he  could  not  stir  from  his  then  station  (at  Bruges) 
without  exposing  his  army  to  certain  ruin.  In  compliance 
with  this  truest,  the  Armada  was  ordereil  to  advance  ; and 
it  hud  arrived  within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  between  the  English 
lle<‘t  on  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  on  tlio  other,  when  a sud- 
den calm  put  a stop  to  Us  motions.  In  this  situation  the 
Hoets  remained  for  a whole  day.  About  tlie  middle  of  tiie 
night  of  August  the  7th  a breeze  sprung  up,  and  Ixird 
Howard  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
planned  thu  day  before.  Having  filled  eight  ships  with 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  he  set  fire 
to  them,  and  sent  them  before  the  wind  against  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards  l)eheld  these 
stuDH  ill  flames  approaching  them  with  great  dismay:  the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  terror,  and  the  panic 
tlcw  entirely  through  the  fleet.  The  crews  of  the  different 
vessels,  anxious  only  for  their  own  preservation,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  imme<liute  danger.  Some 
weighc<l  their  anchors,  whilst  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
suffered  their  ships  to  drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  con- 
fusion many  of  (he  ships  ran  foul  of  one  another,  and 
several  of  tliera  receivea  such  damage  as  to  bo  rendered 
unfit  fur  future  use. 

When  daylight  returned.  Lord  Howard  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  pcrceiv'e  that  his  stratagem  had  pioduced  the  desired 
effect.  The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  disonler,  and  their 
ships  widely  sepaiatcd  and  dispersed.  His  fleet  having  re- 
ceived a great  augruentatiun  by  tlic  ships  fitted  out  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  a.s  by  those  of  I»rd  Seymour, 
who  bailleft  Justin  de  Na.ssau  as  alone  sufficient  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being  bravely  seconded  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  hastened  to 
improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  presented  to  him. 
and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at  the  same 
time  with  tlie  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engage- 
ment begun  at  four  in  the  rooming  of  August  the  8th,  and 
lasted  till  six  at  night  Tho  Spaniards  in  every  rencontre 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  bravery;  but.  fVom  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  did  little  execution  against  the  English, 
while  many  of  their  own  ships  were  greatly  damaged,  and 
ten  of  the  largest  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  principal  f^eass,  commanded  by  Moivada,  having 
Maoriquez,  the  mspoctor-^neral,  on  board,  witH  30U 
KtUoy-slavos  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
Calais.  Fifty  thonsand  ducats  were  found  on  board  of  her. 
Olio  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered  by  an 
English  captain  of  tho  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk  during  the 
engagement.  A few  only  of  the  crew  were  saved,  who  re- 
lated that  OQO  of  the  officers  on  board  having  proposed  to 


surrender,  he  was  killtnl  by  another  who  was  enraged  at  his 
proposal ; that  this  olh?r  was  killed  by  the  brother  of  (ho 
first : and  that  it  was  in  tho  midst  uf  tnis  blcHMly  seeno  that 
tho  shin  went  tu  llio  botUmi.  The  fate  of  two  other  of  tho 
Spanish  galleons  is  nurtieularly  roemioned  by  contempo- 
rary historians,  tho  St.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew : after  an 
obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admiral's  ship,  they 
were  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where 
they  were  taken  by  the  Dutch. 

Tlie  Duke  de  Medina  now  not  only  despairwl  of  suecess, 
but  saw  clearly  that  by  a continuance  of  tlie  combat  ho 
should  risk  the  entire  destruction  of  his  fleet.  The  bulk  of 
bis  vessels  rendereil  them  unfit  not  only  for  fighting  but 
for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  bis  enterprise:  yet 
oven  to  get  back  to  Spain  was  difficult : he  resolveil,  there- 
fore, to  sail  northwards,  and  return  by  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  isles.  Lord  Seymour  was  dctachc-d  to  fiillmr  in 
his  rear,  but  from  the  bad  supply  of  ammunition  which  he 
had  received  from  the  public  offices,  was  deterred  fmm  re- 
newing an  attack  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  led 
to  the  Duke  de  Meilina's  surrenaer. 

A dreadful  storm  arose,  aAer  the  Spanianls  had  rmindiil 
the  Orkneys,  and  tho  whole  fleet  was  di.sjKwsed.  Iligses, 
mules,  and  baggage,  w’eru  thrown  overltoard  to  lighten  a few 
of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  Norway;  some  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea ; others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Western  Isles — tlie  wreck  of  one  being  still  visible, 
it  is  said,  at  Tobermoray,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull;  ond*mi>ro 
than  thirty  were  driven  by  another  storm,  which  overtook 
them  from  tlfe  west,  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Port  na  Spagna,  on  tho  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  obtained  iU  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. (See  Triirw,  of  Gful.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  plate  10.)  Of 
these,  some  afterwards  reached  home  in  the  most  shal- 
Icrtxl  condition,  under  the  vice-admiral  Recaldo;  others 
were  shipwreckc^l  among  tho  rocks  and  shallows;  and 
of  those  which  reached  the  shore  many  of  the  crews  were 
barbarously  murdered,  from  an  apprehension,  it  was  pre- 
j tended,  that  in  a country  where  there  were  so  many  dis- 
! affected  Catholics  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  show 
mercy  to  so  great  a number  of  the  enemy.  Camden  says, 
‘ They  wore  slain,  some  of  them  by  thewild  Irish,  and  others 
put  to  the  sword  by  command  of  the  lord-deputy  ; for  he, 
fearing  lest  they  would  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  see- 
ing that  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  whom  hu  had 
once  or  twice  commanded  to  show  rigour  towards  them  as 
they  yielde<l  themselves,  had  refused  to  do  it,  sent  Fowl, 
doputy-roarshal,  who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurking-holes 
and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hundred  of  them.' 

Tho  Duke  de  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  se.'is, 
cscapoil  shipwreck;  and,  according  to  the  official  account-, 
arrived  at  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  al»ut  the  end 
of  September,  * witli  noe  more  than  sixty  sayle  oute  of  his 
whole  lleete.and  11m»c  vorye  much  shattered. 

Strype,  in  his  AnnaU,  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  upon  ti  c 
coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  ami 
above  lO.OUU  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  S.I'.M  men 
sunk,  drowne<l.  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  statements,  however,  published  at  tho  time  apparently 
upon  authority,  say,  ‘In  July  and  August,  ships  15,  men 
4791  ; sunk,  &c..  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  17  ships,  5391 
men  : ' making  a total  of  32  ships,  and  10,185  men. 

There  is  a very  curious  work  relating  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada preserved  in  the  King's  Library  at  tlic  British  Mu- 
seum; a vuluroo  of  extreme  rarity,  which  wo-s  finiMiofl  »t 
Lisbon,  May  9.  1 $88,  while  the  Hcet  was  in  the  port  of  that 
place  prepared  for  the  expedition,  entitled  La  Felichsima 
Armada^  que  el  Don  Felipe  nuettro  SeXor  mandhjunlar 
en  el  puerto  tie  la  Ciudadde  Lisboa,  en  el  Reyno  de  Portugal, 
el  Ano  de  mil  y quinientot  y ochenta  y orho;  hecha  por 
Pedro  de  Pax  Salas,  fol.  Lish.  1588  ; por  Antonio  Alvarez, 
Imprewor.  This  copy  in  the  King's  Librarv*  was  the  identical 
one  which  was  procured  at  the  time  of  its  publication  for 
Lord  Burghley,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  detail  of  all 
the  preparations ; and  ho  bag  noted  in  his  own  hand,  in  the 
margins  of  different  pages,  a variety  of  particulars  relating 
tu  the  defeaL  In  one  instance,  be  has  noted  the  change  of 
a commander  from  one  Spanish  vessel  to  another  different 
veiwel.  Tlie  following  are  a few  of  Lord  Burghley  s notes ; — 

Galoon  S.  Phelippe;  * taken  at  Flushyng,  31  July. 
D.  Francisco  de  Toledo;  * this  mao  escaped  into  Niq>urt.' 
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La  Nao  Cnpitnna;  * this  shipp  wan  taktrTi  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.'  Kl  tJran  Grifon  Ciipitana  ; ‘ Ibis  niuTr’s*  ship  was 
ilrimncd,  17  Septciiil«T,  in  the  Hoof  Furemare,  Scotlajul.* 
Barva  do  Ambury:  ‘she  wa-s  drowntnl  over  a^ttin^t  Ire- 
land." San  Petlro  Mayor;  ‘ wrecked  inOctoWr,  in  Dex’on- 
hiiirc.  m-aro  Plimmuutlie.’  LaGalca^a  Capitana  nombrada 
S,  l>»run«;i> ; ‘ this  wo-s  ilniwnetl  afor  Callys.’ 

The  following  entries  p«rrhaps  afford  an  explanation  of 
the  lord-deputy’s  barbarous  con»luct  in  Ireland-  Members 
of  some  Irish  families  were  on  boon!  the  Spanish  fleet 

Adraundio  Estacio;  ‘bnithor  Ui  dames  Eustace,  Viscount 
Baltyglass.'  Don  Carlos  Orconor;  * of  Offolly,  sonn  to  old 
OMnore."  Tri.slan  Vinylade  ; * Wynsland."  Ricardo  Be- 
iwy,  RolM?rtt*  Laseo,  Chri^toval  I^onbanlo;  ‘ of  Mounster." 

The  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Royal  Library,  from  which 
a few  particulars  iiitlic  earlier  part  ufthu  preceding  account 
have  been  takett,  is  accompanied  by  twelve  charts  of  the  coast 
af  England,  showing  the  different  situations  of  the  Spanish 
Armwla  and  the  English  Hoot  through  the  whole  of  the 
contest.  This  also,  which  is  a separato  work,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  e>ttille<l  Kz'ttfditionix  HttfHinrtrum  in  Ant^liam 
Dexrriptio,  Anno  IXj.  MDLXXXVIII.  published  by 
Roljert  Adam,  and  engraved  by  Augustin  Ryther.  The 
difforont  actions  and  positions  represented  in  these  charts 
arc  lihnutely  explained  in  a quarto  tract,  printed  hy  A.  Hat- 
field in  15!10,  and  sold  at  Augustin  Rvtlier'K  shop,  entitled 
A Discmtnte  concerning  the  Spanish  i^eet  inxHiaing  Eng- 
land in  the  yeere  1588. — a copy  of  which  is  also  presen’cd 
in  (he  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Caanlcn,  speaking  of  this  great  victory^  says,  ‘ Whereupon 
several  monies  were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory, 
with  a fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inscription,  Vnilt, 
vtdit,/ugilf  “ It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled others  in  honour 
of  the  queen,  with  tlre-ships  and  a fleet  all  in  confusion,  in- 
scribed, Dux  fivmina  fartty  that  is,  '*  A woman  wo.s  con- 
ductor of  the  exploit."  ’ The  medals  and  jettons,  however, 
which  were  struck  on  this  occasion,  were  entirely  Dutch. 
None  were  struck  in  England.  Thu  most  remarkable  of 
considerable  siie  is  that  which  repn.*scnts  the  Spanish  fleet 
upon  the  obverse,  with  the  words  flarit  Jehoruh  et  dimipati  \ 
sunt,  1588,  ‘ Jehm'ah  blew  and  they  were  scattero<l.*  Re- 
verse, a church  on  a rock,  beaten  by  the  waves,  J//<V/or  non 
lo'dor.  These,  and  one  or  two  more,  will  be  found  in  the  I 
Ilistoire  MvdaUiquc  dcs  Pays-Bas.  tome  i.  p.  .38.1-.186  ; and 
in  Pinkerton's  ^/e<ia///c//w/oryq/'  pi.  viu.  no.  7,  8; 

pi.  ix.  no.  1,  6. 

Philip  II.  published  two  jettons,  with  the  inscription,  Im- ' 
mrrm  Tremor  Oeeani,  1587  and  1588. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  circulation  of  an  English  news- 
paper first  began  in  1.588,  when  The  English  Mercuric  was 
• published  by  authoritie  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports." 
C<»pies  of  several  of  these  Mercuries,  dated  Whitehall.  July 
2.iu.  July  2Cth,  and  Nov.  24th,  are  preservc<l  among  Dr. 
Birch’s  historical  collections  tn  the  British  Museum  ; but  as 
they  are  marked  as  Nos.  50,  51,  and  54  in  the  comer  of  the 
margin,  wo  are  to  conclude  that  such  publications  had  occa- 
sionally been  resorted  to  at  critical  times,  much  anterior  to 
the  event  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chief  details  in  the  preceding  account  have  been 
drawn  from  Camden's  History  of  Elizabeth;  Stryi>c"8  An- 
nals qf  the  Church : Ellis's  Original  Letters ; and  Watson’s 
History  of  Philip  II. 

ARMADILLO  {Dasypus,  Linnens),  in  xoology,  a genus 
of  mammaU  belonging  to  the  order  Edentata,  ana  forming, 
with  the  allied  genera  Chlamyphorus  and  Orycteropus,  a 
small  but  very  distinct  family  intcrmeiliate  between  the 
sloths  and  ant-eaters,  and  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
molar  teeth  only.  The  sloths,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ai.bave  not  only  the  ordinary  molar 
(1*011)  of  common  quadrupeds,  but  are  likewise  provided 
with  large  and  ttowerfbl  canines ; though,  as  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  their  eoo^roy,  they  appear  to  be  a purely  herbi- 
vorous family,  and  to  be  even  mcapacitatefl  by  other  details 
of  their  organlxtttion  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a 
living  prey;  whilst  the  ant-eaters,  as  we  have  seen  under 
that  arti^  are  not  only  deprived  of  canine,  but  likewise  of 
molar  teeth ; consequently,  arc  without  teeth  of  any  deserip- 
tion«  Md  thus  form  tho  only  family  of  the  order  Edentata 
thrtlltOTally  answers  to  tho  name  and  deflnilion.  Nor  arc 
theM  the  only  distinctions  which  subsist  between  the  three 
families  of  edenlahms  mammaU  which  wo  liavx*  hero  indi- 
cated. Others  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  articles 
lusl  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  ad- 


dition, that  tho  ant-eaters  differ  from  the  other  two  families 
by  the  want  of  clavicles,  a most  important  and  influciilial 
element  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  the  anuadillos,  the  more  immediate  subjcH't  uf 
our  present  consideration,  by  tho  peculiar  nature  of  their 
external  covering.  * ‘When  wo  speak  of  a quadruped,"  says 
the  eloquent  Buffon,  * the  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  an  animal  covered  vrith  hair,  as  that  of  a bird  or  a fish 
suggests  the  eorresponding  ideas  of  feathers  or  scales  re- 
spectively, as  attributes  inseparable  from  these  beings ; yet 
nature,  always  more  fertile  in  her  resources  than  we  are 
skilful  in  tracing  her  relations  or  appreciating  her  designs, 
escapes  at  every  moment  from  our  most  extensive  obsei^-a- 
tions,  and  astonishes  us  by  her  exceptions,  still  more  than 
by  her  general  lawa’  A remarkable  instance  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations  is  presented  bv  the  genus  of  quadru- 
peds which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Instead  of  hair,  the 
armadillos  aro  covered  with  a species  of  hard  bony  crust, 
forming  three  bucklers  on  tho  head,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  a number  of 
transverse  moveable  bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  the  plate  armourofthe  middle  ages,  from  which  indeed 
these  animals  have  acquired  the  name  of  armadillos,  a name 
of  Spanish  origin,  which  has  been  adopted  by  English  wri- 
ters. These  bucklers  likewise  hang  down  on  each  side,  so 
os  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially 
to  cover  the  legs  and  feet;  whilst  the  pliancy  prouuceil  by 
the  moveable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  the 
rump  and  shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  by 
the  soft  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most  varied 
and  rapid  motions.  The  bucklers  themselves,  as  well  as 
these  connecting  moveable  bands,  aro  composed  of  numer- 
ous small  polygonal  plates,  placed  contiguous  to  one  another 
like  the  stones  of  a mosiac  pavement,  but  without  any  actual 
articulation,  and  they  are  incapable  of  separate  motion.  The 
whole  thus  forms  a kind  of  shelly  buckler  not  uiiUke  that  uf 
a lobster ; and  though  incapable  of  actual  motion,  yet  the 
thinness  of  the  shell,  and,  during  life,  the  pliancy  occa- 
sioned by  tho  animal  oil  which  penetrates  it,  allow  it  to  yield 
to  a certain  degree,  and  thus  to  acoummodatc  iUulf  in  some 
measure  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  the  great  and 
principal  motions,  as  already  observed,  are  entirely  uue  to  the 
moveable  transverse  ban^,  interposed  between  the  two 
principal  bucklers  of  the  body,  ami  which  vary  in  numl>cr 
according  to  tho  species,  and  even  within  certain  limits 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  individual.  These  are  situated 
immediately  above  the  loins,  or  in  the  region  to  which  all 
the  principal  motions  of  the  animal  economy  have  been 
assigned ; the  bucklers  of  the  bend  and  shoulders  are  en- 
tirely disunited,  and  have  none  of  these  moveable  bands  in 
terposed  between  ; but  that  of  the  bead  projects  considerably 
backwards,  and  affords  complete  protection  to  the  neck, 
which  is  indee<l  so  short  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 
Wc  have  in  former  articles  hod  repeated  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  raegatborium,  and  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  that 
singular  extinct  animal  bore  to  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters. 
Here  again  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  under  a new 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  most  opposite  and 
incongruous  animals,  and  to  have  had  a more  or  less 
intimate  relation  to  every  known  genus  of  Edentata.  It 
was  but  very  lately,  however,  that  we  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  presented  any  very  close  affinity  to  the  arma- 
dillos in  particular,  other  at  least  than  the  TCneral  want 
of  incisor  teelli,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  cbarac 
teristic  of  the  order  to  which  both  these  genera  belong ; 
but  tho  recent  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  megatherium 
in  tho  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  a new  and  unexpected  analogy  between  these  animals. 
Tho  liones  in  question  were  accompanied  by  the  fragments 
of  a buckler,  of  very  large  dimensions,  manifestly  belonging 
to  the  same  animal,  and  perfectly  similar  in  structure  and 
appearance  to  that  of  the  armadilloe.  Tliis  discovery  was 
alone  wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a perfect  and  correct  idea 
of  the  most  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

The  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  of  tho  armadillo 
are  naked,  or  ooverod  witli  a thick  granulated  skin,  thinly 
furnished  with  warts  or  tubercles,  which  give  origin  to  a 
few  coarse,  bristly  hairs.  The  commissures  of  tho  move- 
able bands  on  the  loins  are  likewise  provided  with  a num- 
ber of  long  hairs;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  hod}  is 
covered  only  by  its  peculiar  shell.  The  tail  is  straight, 
round,  thick,  and  pointed : it  is  adapted,  at  the  root,  to  a 
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notch  or  cavity  in  the  posterior  of  the  buckler  of  tho 
croup,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  spccicii,  is  uni- 
venslly  co\'ered  with  bony  rings,  formed,  like  the  rings  of 
the  bucklers,  of  numerous  small  pieces  connected  together, 
but  capable  of  a certain  degree  of  motion,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting of  considerable  flexibility  in  the  tail  itself.  The 
head  of  the  armadillos  is  flat,  and  terminated  by  a pointed 
muzzle,  which  assists  them,  like  the  snout  of  the  hog  and 
mole,  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  worms. 
Their  ears  ore  erect  and  pointed,  and  their  eves  ver)’  small. 
They  have  flat,  corpulent  bodies;  and  their  legs  are  so  dU- 
pruportionately  thick  and  short,  that  they  barely  serve  to 
elevate  the  l>wy  above  tho  surface  of  the  ground.  Their 
ties,  also,  of  which  there  are  either  four  or  flvo  on  the  ante- 
rior and  invariably  Qve  on  the  posterior  extremities,  are  re- 
markably short,  but  they  are  furnished  with  extremely  long 
powerful  claws,  slightly  curved,  and  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  fur  digging  or  burrowing.  So  rapid  indce^l  are  the 
iinmuUllos  at  this  operation,  that  (hey  easily  bury  them- 
wdves  to  any  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 
They  ran  only  be  forctnl  from  their  subterranean  retreat 
by  directing  smoke  or  wator  into  their  burrows:  Uioir 
strength  and  the  tenacity  of  their  hold  are  so  great,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  tails  in  the  hands  of 
tin*  hunter,  rather  thait  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  forlh. 
Vet.  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  tlicir  legs,  and  the 
heavy  corpulent  make  of  their  bodies,  the  armadillos  rtm 
with  a Velocity  which  could  not  be  anticipated  from  their 
general  ap^arancc.  Most  of  the  siKXMes  will  easily  outstrip 
a man.  Their  ordiiury  burrows  most  oommonly  run  for 
tliree  or  four  feet,  at  on  angle  of  about  to  the  plane  uf  the 

horizon,  then  make  a sudden  bend,  and  tenninate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  mouth.  Here,  fur  the 
must  part,  they  conceal  themselves  during  the  day-time ; 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  nuctuninl,  and 
never  move  abroad  whilst  tho  sun  is  alnive  tlie  horizon. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  ofsonie  exeziptiuns -a  few  sih:- 
cies  being  found  abnmd  at  all  limes  inditrerenlly ; and  it 
has  been  remarked!  that  these  are  neither  so  swift  nor  so 
timul  as  the  nocturnal  sjiccies. 

The  teeth  of  tho  armadillos  are  all  of  a simple  cylindrical 
form,  and  stand  apart  frum  one  another  like  those  of  the 
generality  of  cclacca  and  reptiles.  They  vary  in  number, 
from  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw  ; and  arc  so  arranged,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  tho  upper  teeth  At  iutu  the  interstices  of  tlie  under, 
and  tliese  into  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth  alternately. 
The  animals  never  attempt  to  bite,  nor  bus  nature  given 
them  any  other  means  of  defence  than  tlui  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  avoid  danger  by  burrowing.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fallen  fruiu,  routs,  and  worms : but 
they  do  not  reject  carrion,  and  have  been  known  to  |Mme- 
tratc  into  graves,  when  not  proi>erly  protected  by  stonw  or 
brick-work.  Atara  informs  us  that  ants  are  never  found  in 
tlie  districts  inludiited  by  the  armadillos.  an<l  that  these 
animals  break  into  the  ant-hills,  and  devour  the  iusccU  as 
greedily  os  the  true  ant-eaters.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not 
provided  them  with  tho  same  apparatus  fur  this  purpose, 
but  tho  armadillos  may,  notwithstanding,  destroy  vast  quan- 
tities of  unU,  though  it  is  pmlwihle  that  they  exjwl  them 
from  their  own  peculiar  districts  n.s  mucli  at  least  by 
destroying  the  habitations  as  by  actually  devouring  the 
insects  themselves.  The  onlinary  food  uf  tlic  armadillof. 
eunsista  chiefly  of  tho  roots  of  the  manioc,  of  potutws, 
maize,  and  other  similar  substances  of  a vegotalilo  na 
lure,  though,  os  already  observed,  without  rejecting  animal 
substances  naturally  soil  or  so  far  deeomposetl  as  to  be 
easily  tom  without  the  help  of  canine  teeth.  They  are  also 
rery  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  such  binls  as  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  greedily  devour  worms, 
frogs,  small  lizards,  and,  M.  d'Azara  says,  even  vi|)erH. 
The  chief  animal  food  of  the  armadillos,  however,  is  de- 
nvefl  from  tho  immense  herds  of  wiM  cattle  which  rover 
the  plains  and  savannas  uf  every  part  of  South  Amo* 
These  are  rarely  slaughtered  but  for  tho  sake  of 
tho  hide  and  tallow ; and  as  the  carcasses  arc  left  to  rot  on 
the  lymipas  or  plains,  the  smell  soon  attracts  vast  crowds  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  various  species,  and  among  others, 
great  numbers  of  armadillos,  which  greedily  de\*our  the  holf- 
alrid  flesh,  and  soon  liecomc  extremely  fat  and  corpulent, 
n this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  filthy  nature  of  their 
A>h1,  their  flesh  is  est«oine<l  a great  delicacy,  both  by  the 
itatiYe  ludiaas  and  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  of 


America.  The  animal  is  roasted  in  its  shell,  and  consulered 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  which  the  country  proiluces. 

The  armadillos  see  but  iiultfiurently,  particularly  in  bright 
sunshiny  weather;  but  their  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely 
acute,  and  amply  compensates  for  any  imperfection  of  sight. 
When  alarmed  by  any  unusual  or  strange  sound,  they  prick 
up  their  ears,  stop  for  a moment  to  satisfy  thcmseUeii  of  iu 
distance  and  direction,  then  commence  a precipitate  re- 
treat to  their  burrow',  or.  if  that  bo  too  remote,  begin  to  con- 
struct a new  one.  Smell  is,  however,  bv  far  the  most 
acute  of  tlieir  senses.  Azara  tells  a singular  story,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  intensity  of  this  sense  in  the 
armadillos,  as  well  as  the  unerring  certainty  with  which,  by 
a kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing, they  are  cnabUnl  to  direct  (heir  subterraneous  course  to 
any  particular  point  • My  friend  NosMa,'  says  he,  • having 
arrnngeil  a trap  fur  the  pur{H)se  of  taking  chibiguuzous,  and 
having  placed  in  it,  by  way  uf  bait  a cock,  with  a small 
quantity  of  maize  to  siip])ort  him.  it  so  hupiiened  that  a tew 
grains  uf  the  maize  fell  through  between  the  buanls  which 
fomiotl  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  armadillo  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the  maize  thus  accidoptally 
spilt  opened  a troncli  or  burrow  at  some  distance  from  tliu 
trap,  and  without  deviating  a hair’s  breadth  from  the  straight 
line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it  on  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
gram  had  fallen,  anu  possessed  himself  of  tlie  booty.’ 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  female  armarlillo  brings 
forth  but  once  during  the  year,  but  she  produces  at  a 
birth  frequently  8LX,  eight,  or  even  ten,  young  ones;  yet 
she  ho-H  never  more  than  four  teats,  and.  according  to  the 
report  of  M.  Azara,  the  most  ua-unte  and  extensive  ob- 
server wlio  has  written  U|ion  the  liistory  of  these  aniniuU, 
in  some  species  only  two,— an  anomaly,  with  res|iect  to  tho 
number  of  young  and  tho  number  uf  teats,  which  appears 
to  contradict  the  general  rule  obser^’able  amung  other 
inaiiiinals.  Azara,  indeed,  supposes  that  Koinc  of  the  young 
die  for  want  uf  proper  nourishment,  and  that  the  mother 
only  rears  thosu  tor  which  she  lius  a sutficieut  supply  uf 
milk.  In  sup|)ort  of  this  sup|iosition  he  adduces  tlie  in- 
stance of  a female  annadillu  m tho  )>o>session  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  pruiluccd  nine  young  ones  at  a birth, 
<Hit  of  which  three  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  were  nursed  by  the  mother.  This  wa*  fo  doubt  true 
in  thi.s  particular  instance,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that 
the  rule  can  be  generally  tnic,  or  that  so  complete  a con- 
tradiction. as  such  a phenomenon  would  indicate,  can  |k>»- 
sibly  subsist  between  the  fuiictiuns  and  structure  of  organs 
in  other  res]K<cts  so  intimately  allied  to  onu  another  as  the 
matrix  and  the  mamma).  Tliu  only  actual  anomaly,  or  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  which  subsists  among  other  ani- 
mals, is  to  be  found  in  the  dispro|x)rlion  sul>sisting  between 
the  number  of  (eats  and  the  numlKir  of  young  produix^l  at 
a time ; and  this  is  more  apparent  Uiun  real,  since  wc  can 
easily  conceive  that  two  or  even  more  young  ones  may  be 
suiq»ortetl  by  a single  teat. 

The  Iropical  and  temperate  regions  of  South  America 
are  the  uriginiil  and  pn>t)cr  habitat  of  all  tlie  known  s{>e- 
cies  of  armadillos.  Ignorant  or  careless  writers,  it  is  true, 
have  frc«{uently  inuiitioneil  them  as  natives  of  Asia  an<l 
Africa,  but  such  mistakes  probably  arise  from  confounding 
these  animals  with  tho  pangolins  imam't),  or  scaly  ant- 
eaters  of  the  Old  World,  a very  diirerenl  genus,  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  tnie  ant-eaters  than  t«)  tlie  present 
genus  in  all  respects  save  the  horny  nature  uf  the  covering 
which  supplies  tho  place  of  hair,  and  even  this  <litfcra 
o.ssentially  in  its  characler  from  the  bucklers  of  Uie  arma- 
dillo. The  armadillos  are  active,  hardy  animals,  and  thrive 
and  breed  rapidly  with  a moderate  portion  of  care  in  most 
lemjwralc  countries.  Such  of  the  species  as  prefer  a \ege- 
table  food,  and  whose  flesh  is  consequently  tlie  most  pa- 
latable and  wlioiesumo,  might  even  1^  domesticated  with 
udvaniago.  and  bnxl  in  warrens,  liko  rabbits.  In  their  na- 
tive dimates,  however,  they  still  alxmnd  in  such  uicrv'dible 
niunlierH,  that  the  inhabiuints  will  not  be  at  the  (rouble  ut 
rearing  what  they  can  so  readily  procure  to  any  re<|uired 
amount.  When,  therefore,  (he  natives  uf  Brazil  or  Buenos 
Ayres  maintain  the  armodiilu  as  a domestic  animal,  it  is 
more  for  curiosity  than  for  profit:  the  woods  and  pampas 
supply  the  wild  animal  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  They 
aru  mo!*t  usually  taken  in  Imps  during  tho  night;  or,  when 
Aiund  in  open  day  at  any  distance  from  their  burrows,  are 
pursued  by  small  dogs,  w hich  intercept  their  retreat  till  ilio 
hunter  has  time  to  iwcurc  them.  One  species  only,  w'hen 
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thus  attacke<l,  has  tho  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a round 
bail  like  a hcdgeding,  but  tlicy  arc  generally  timid  ami 
cxtrcinely  ludples>,  and  none  ever  attempt  U)  ilefond  them- 
selves cillier  liy  using  their  teeth  or  claws. 

Up  to  the  year  1801,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Don 
Felix  Azara’s  ijWyr  on  the  Nttinral  History  of  the  Qua- 
druj»etli  of  Pnrof'uay,  a work  invaluable  for  the  ntimerous 
original  and  acute  observations  which  it  contains  upon  this 
depiirlmcnt  of  zoology,  the  various  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  distinguished  the  dificrent  species  of  urmaitillos 
from  one  another  bv  the  comparative  number  of  the 
moveable  bands  which  separate  the  bucklers  of  tho  croup 
and  shoulders.  Azara,  howoer,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  tho-se  bands  is  by  no  means,  as  had  been  hereto- 
fore supposed,  constant  in  the  same  s|>ccie*,  but  that 
within  certain  prescriln.'d  limits  this  number  varies  con- 
tinually according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  otltcr  characters 
for  more  dcHnitc  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the 
species.  * Of  all  the  species,’  says  this  author,  * which  I have 
described,  1 have  had  individuala  of  tlie  second,  fourth,  and 
soventh.  with  both  six  and  seven  bunds  each  ; of  tho  fifth  1 
have  seen  imli^itlviuls  with  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine 
bands:  of  the  sixth  with  five,  six,  and  seven  bands;  and 
allliough,  having  cncounlercd  but  few  individuals  of  the 
other  species,  I cannot  affirm  the  same  thing  so  positively 
of  them,  yet  1 have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  variation  as  the  others.’  These  ohsenatioiw  of 
Arara  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  other  and  less 
variable  characters  of  specific  distinction  ; and  accordingly 
Baron  Cuvier,  for  greater  facility  of  definition,  has  divided 
(he  whole  genus  into  five  small  groups,  principally  distin- 
gui.shcd  from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  their 
teeth  iind  claws.  After  the  example  of  Buffon,  he  and 
other  French  zoologists  employ  the  name  of  tatu.  or  tttiou, 
by  which  these  animals  are  distinguishcMl  among  the  Gua- 
rani Indians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  and 
tho  southern  proxdnces  of  Brazil,  insU  ud  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  certainly  very'  appropriate  name  of  armadillo,  by 
which  they  arc  known  to  Engli&h  and  Spanish  writers.  The 
first  of  Baron  Cuvier's  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Cachicahks,  have  four  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
five  on  the  poatcrior  extreraitioa,  seven  teeth  only  on  each 
side  both  of  tile  upper  and  lower  jaw,  a pointod  muzzle,  and 
a long  tail,  surrounded  by  a succession  of  osseous  rings, 
each  nf  which  is  composed  of  a number  of  polygonal  plates 
orranged  in  numerous  scries.  Tlie  two  mid<{le  claws  are 
excessively  large  and  of  equal  length;  the  lateral,  particu 
lurly  the  internal,  which  represents  the  thumb,  arc  much 
shorter,  but  all  arc  powerful,  trenchant,  and  well  fitted  for 
burrowing.  To  this  division  belongs 

1 . The  peba  ( D.  peba,  Desraarest),  called  by  the  Guaranis 
Uitouhou,  or  blnrk  tatu,  is  extremely  common  in  Para- 
guay, though  it  dues  not  extend  to  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ay  ies.  This  species  is  well  figured  in  the  original  edition 


of  Bufiiurs  celebrated  Jlistoire  Kotnrrlfc,  and  dcscrihc<l  by 
under  tho  name  of  wliich.  acconling 

to  (iumilla,  is  the  generic  name  of  the  armadillos  among 


tho  Indians  on  the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco:  Azara  calls  it 
the  black  iinnudillo,  from  its  Guarani  name ; and  it  has  been 
admitted  into  the  generality  uf  zu-dogical  catalogues  under 
tho  somewhat  ambiguous  ajipclluliuus  of  Dasypus  novem- 
cinclwt,  D.  oftocinctus,  nnd  h.aqitemanctivi,  three  different 
species  being  thus  formed  from  the  sume  animal,  under  tlie 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  immlier  of  moveable  bands 
between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  croup  was  iuva- 
riublc  in  the  same  species. 

Tlie  length  uf  the  peba,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  tho 
tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  tho  tail  fourteen,  and 
its  circumference  at  the  base  six  inchc.s.  The  head  is  small, 
long,  and  straight ; the  nose  extremely  elongated,  taper,  and 
terminated  by  a sort  of  small  muzzle  something  resembling 
the  snout  of  a hog  ; the  mouth  is  large ; the  eyes  small,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head ; the  ears  long,  and  placed 
close  together ; the  tail  lung  and  attenuated;  the  legs  short; 
and  the  feet  small.  The  buckler  of  the  shoulders  extends 
in  front  over  the  whole  neck,  and  towards  the  rear  as  far  as 
the  buck,  descending  on  each  side  to  the  elbows.  It  U com- 
pirsed  of  small  pieces  adheriug  to  one  another,  and  disposed 
in  numerous  parallel  concentric  rings,  having  tlie  concavity 
towards  the  m»nt,  the  first  ring  embracing  Uic  nei’k  of  the 
animal.  The  buckler  uf  the  croup  extends  from  tho  buck 
to  the  origin  of  the  (ail,  and  descends  on  each  side  to  tlie 
knees.  It  is  nMiiposed,  us  in  the  former  cose,  uf  small  pieces 
arrani'cd  in  a great  nmiilier  of  parallel  concentric  rings, 
passing  transversely  over  the  hips,  but  having  their  con- 
cai  ity  tunivd  in  the  oppoisitc  diirction  from  that  of  the  rings 
on  the  shouMer,  or  in  stu-h  a maimer  that  the  last  embraces 
the  rout  of  the  tail.  When  viewed  exteriiully,  the  little 
pl(M-es  ciuiiposing  these  bucklers  have  the  uiqieurance  of  irre- 
gular tuUirrli-s,  hut  when  examined  on  the  under  side  of 
Iho  buckler  they  un;  found  to  Iw  hex'aguns  uhiiost  us  regular 
ns  those  uf  the  cedU  of  bees,  ami  fitted  as  pn*cisely  to  one 
another.  Rctweeii  tlu>  bucklers  uf  the  shouhlcrH  and  croup 
are  interposed  a variahle  numU^r  of  transverse  moveable 
bands  marked  with  zig-zag  lines  forming  very  anilo  angles, 
and  in  some  degree  gliding  over  one  another  according  to 
the  different  niutiuns  of  the  animal.  Out  of  fourteen  imli* 
viduaU  examined  by  Azara,  there  were  two  with  six  of  llu-se 
moveable  bands,  one  with  seven,  seven  with  eight,  and  li>ur 
with  nine;  and  it  was  observed  that  tho  full-grown  ones 
always  had  the  greatest  number  of  bands,  which  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  new  bands  arc  detached  from  the 
bucklers  as  they  are  required  by  the  increasing  growth  of 
tho  animal.  The  buckler  of  the  head  descends  firom  the 
cars  to  the  muzzle,  and  covers  each  cheek  as  far  dow  n os 
the  orbits ; and  there  arc  small  detaclied  scales  interh|H^rscd 
in  various  situations  over  the  throat,  (he  under-jaw,  (he  legs, 
and  feet,  and  even  on  the  outer  face  of  the  eniss.  The  tad 
is  extremely  long  and  taper:  it  is  composed  of  a great 
number  of  osseous  rings  fomiiiig  a lung  tubular  ease,  and 
connected  like  the  juinis  of  n cane.  The  peba,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  in  Brazil,  talu-pcba,  has  thirty-two  teeth 
eight  on  each  side  both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.n. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  is  a timid  noc- 
turnal animal,  tolerably  swift-footed,  and  very  expert  in 
buiTOW'ing;  it  is  never  found  in  the  woods,  but  delights  in 
the  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  much  hunttMl 
by  tlie  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  llcsli, 
which,  when  roasted  in  tho  shell,  is  fat  and  well  taste<l ; 
it  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a sucking  pig. 

2.  The  mtde  armadiUn  {U.  hybridut,  Desmorest),  called 
^Tbr)urnlua,  or  mule  tatu,  by  the  Guaranis,  in  allusion  (o 
its  long  upright  ears,  differs  from  the  last  species  prinri 
pally  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the  comparative  shortness  and 
smallness  of  its  tail.  The  length  from  tho  noHj  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail  is  stated  by  Azara  to  be  only  eleven  inches 
anu  a quarter;  the  tail  itself  is  six  inches  and  a quarter 
long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference  at  the  root;  wiicnce 
it  appears  that  tho  tail  of  the  present  species  is  only  halt  the 
length  of  the  Iwdy,  whilst  in  tlie  lutu-peba  its  dmicii6i  »ns 
are  very  nearly  equal.  The  legs  of  tlie  present  species  arc 
also  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  )>cba,  the  body  is 
broader  and  less  covered  with  hair  on  the  under  surface,  ami 
the  moveable  bands  generally  fewer  in  imnibcr,  and  capable 
of  being  separated  to  a greater  distance  from  one  another. 
Their  number  generally  varies  IVom  five  to  seven  w khout 
distinction  of  »,ex,  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  former 
number  is  only  found  in  very  young  uiiimalH;  and  alto- 
gether the  small  size  and  general  externai  resemhiauce  of 
the  two  siiecies  luake  it  aomvlifflus  difficult  to  disbnguisb 
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between  th  a*luU  M'bouriqua  an«\  ibc  yeunj^  peba»  e*pe- 
cially  if  urcat  attention  bo  not  pai-.l  to  the  comparative 
len:.'tl)  of  the  bxly  ami  tail,  which  forms  the  only  rertaln 
entermn.  This  species  inhabit*  the  open  uncovereil  coun- 
try. like  the  former,  but  extend*  much  farther  south,  and  is 
common  on  the  pampasofBuenos  Ayre*.  It  differs  from  the 
peb'i  more  by  its  habits  than  in  external  form,  fur  it  U not 
nocturnal,  nur  doe*  it  burrow  with  the  same  facility  os  that 
species.  The  female  brinf;*  forth  from  citflit  to  twelve  young 
ones  about  the  beriming  of  Octuber.  and  it  is  a common 
lh:lief  among  the  country  people.  ionfirme«I,  in  one  instance, 
by  Bii  actual  dissection  )H*r!ijrine<l  by  Azara,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  a particular  litter  are  invariably  of  the  same  sex. 

3.  The  Intu  verdatifh'n  {U.  verdadeiro}  is  a species 
very  similar  in  size  and  pro]K>rlions  to  the  mule  armadillo: 
hut  the  point  of  its  tad  is  terminated  by  a homy  caao  of  a 
sini'lc  piece : the  raoxcable  bands  arc  broader,  and  the  plates 
of  (he  croup  buckler  are  of  conshicr.ibly  larger  sizu.  We 
know  very  little  mure  about  this  species  than  the  few  cha- 
racters Iierc  reported.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  Brazil,  re- 
side* in  burruws.  and  is  found  abroad  at  all  hours  during 
the  day-lime.  K»»ter  the  only  traveller  who  mentioiiK 
this  nnimal.  but  Baron  Cuvier  ha'l  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing it*  spocillc  distinctions,  by  the  examination  of  some 
s|s-ciiiicns  brought  to  France  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire. 

II.  The  KCcoiid  subdi\ision  which  Huron  Cuvier  esta- 
blishe.s  among  the  armadillos,  and  which  he  <ndls  A pars,  is 
characterized  by  having  the  claws  and  teeth  in  all  respects 
simitar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  save  that  the  number  of 
the  latter  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  on  each  side  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw’s;  but  the  animals  of  the  present 
group  are  iininediately  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  gemi»  by  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  completely 
rolling  themselves  up  like  a hcflgehog  into  a round  ball,  iu 
which  situation  they  may  bo  tumldc<l  about,  or  excii,  it  is 
said,  thrown  over  precipices,  without  receiving  any  material 
injury.  There  is  out  a single  known  species. 


[TlwMalaro.  D, /Ipnr.] 

4.  The  }fataro  (D.  niwr.  Desmarvst.  and  D.  tririnrttu, 
lanntcus).  called  also  liohta,  or  the  Utile  ball,  from  its  fa* 
culiy  of  assiiromg  a spherical  form,  is  nearly  flfleen  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  (he  tai(  ; the  head  i> 
three  inches  long,' and  (he  tail  not  quite  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  head  is  oblong  and  of  a pyramidal  form:  the 
muzzle  jiointed ; the  cars  short  and  nearly  round  ; and  the 
legs  and  claws  comparatively  smaller  and  wuakey  than  in 
tno  other  species ; the  tail  also  is  murh  shorter,  and  does 
not  taper  so  murh : it  is  flattened  at  the  root,  and  covered 
alKive  with  a rough  granular  crust.  The  small  picccswhich 
I'ompose  the  bucklers  and  moveable  hands  are  themselves 
of  very  irregular  figures,  and  disposed  in  a more  confused 
manner  than  in  other  species,  bearing  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  a numWr  of  small  rough  fragments  of  stones 
thrown  at  random  over  the  surface.  The  buckler  of  the 
shoulders  forms  a prominent  angle  on  each  side  which  od- 
vnneos  forwards  over  the  cheek;  it  is  com]K)scil  of  nine  or 
Ion  paiallel  Iwnds  of  small  plates,  of  a polygonal  figure,  ex- 
cept tlios6  of  the  la»t  row,  w^iich,  like  the  plates  of  the 
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moveable  bands,  form  irregular  pomllelograms.  Thu  buck 
ler  of  the  croup  is  composed  of  thirteen  transverse  rows  ot 
small  plates,  similar  to  those  of  thu  shoulders,  and  between 
tbe  two  bucklers  are  interposed  three  moveable  bands  only  ; 
a number  by  which  the  inutaco  is  reailily  distinguishable 
from  all  other  armadillo*,  Ihuugh  it  is  prutHihle  that  it  may 
vary  in  a small  degree,  a.s  it  is  found  to  do  in  other  eases. 
Its  usual  resource,  und  only  defence  when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised. is  to  roll  itself  up : for  it  docs  not  construct  hunows 
like  the  tatu  peba,  nor  does  it  pos*ess  sufficient  speed  to 
escape  by  flight.  It  is  found  m Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Buenos  Ay  res,  but  is  nowhere  very  common. 

III.  The  Eucouhruts,  or  tliird  division  of  Bason  Cuvier, 
havu  hve  toes  on  tlie  fore  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out.but  they  arc  principally  distinguishetl  by  Imvingtwo  te«?th 
in  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  representitig, 
as  it  were,  the  incisor  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals,  and  (hut 
forming  an  exception,  not  only  to  the  other  armadtliu*.  hut 
even  to  the  order  of  edentata,  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  tlieir  want  of  teeth  of  this  description. 

S.  The  poyou  (D.  Euambert,  Desmarest,  D.  SfTrinctut, 
LinniDus),  or  yellow-footed  armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  inter- 
prets the  name),  measures  al>out  sixteen  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  itself  about  half  (be 
lengtli  of  the  Inidy.  The  head  is  large,  flat,  and  nearly  tri- 
angular. the  face  short,  the  muzzle  ^ituse.  the  cars  erect 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eye  small.  The  numltcr  of 
rooveahlo  bands  varies  from  seven  to  eight,  according  to  the 
individual : the  tail  is  surroundeil  at  its  base  with  three  or 
f>iur  bony  rings,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is 
merely  covered  with  regular  tuberculous  scales ; tbe  interstices 
Ilf  the  mov  eabtc  band*  give  origin  to  a great  number  of  long, 
bristly,  grey  hairs,  and  the  female  is  pruxided  with  only  two 
|>ectoral  mainmm.  But  inde|>endently  of  all  other  consider- 
ations. the  tutu  poyou  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  armaildlos  by  the  unusual  Hutness  and  broadness  of 
its  liodv,  and  the  consequent  comparative  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  is  very  common  in  Paraguay,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground  with  an  almost  incredible  agility.  Its  strength  and 
activity  are  very  remarkable;  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs,  it  runs  so  swill,  that  few  men  can  outstrip  it. 


[Tlw  IVyiMt.  P.  fscoiiXrrt.1 

It  i.s  of  a restless,  unquiet  characWr,  bold,  curious,  and  in 
tri'pid ; when  any  noise  is  made  at  the  entrance  of  its  birr- 
row,  or  when  otherwise  tormented,  it  grunt*  like  a young 
pig,  und  comes  forth  without  fear  to  investigate  (he  cause  ; 
yet  when  actually  attacked  it  is  incapable  of  making  any 
sort  of  defence,  and  ran  only  save  itself  by  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  its  hole,  or  burrowing  to  a still  greater  dj>pth. 
The  poyou  feeds  much  upon  carrion,  and  for  this  reason  its 
ftesh,  though  fat,  is  never  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  though  the  Indians  make  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  lielween  it  and  the  other  armadillos.  When  it 
stop*  or  rests,  it  has  a cu.stom  of  squatting  close  to  the 
ground  like  a hare  in  her  form,  and  in  this  situation  the 
great  breadth  of  the  body  is  remarkably  apparent,  being 
nearlv  three  times  its  height. 

6. 1'he  hairy  armalUh  ( D.  ViUnrus,  Desmarest)  measures 
fourteen  inches  in  length  from  tlic  no*o  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail ; the  head  is  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  the  ear  two* 
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thirds  of  an  inch,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  In  form  and 
appearance  this  s(>ecie8  bears  a very  strong;  rescniblaitce  to  ' 
that  la>>t  described,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  compara- 
tively bet  ter  covered  with  hair.a  circumstance  from  which  it , 
tierives  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  usually  distinguished.  ' 
The  heail  is  triangular,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  cars  lari;e, 
dliptical.  and  inchitcd  outwards,  and  the  number  of  move- 
able bands  varies  from  six  to  seven  accuidint;  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  border  of  the  bucklers,  as  well  as  the  lower 
side  of  the  moveable  bands,  is  indentud  in  a remarkable 
manner,  and  forms  sharp  angular  potnu.  which  stTve  to  ap- 
proximate the  present  s}iccies  to  the  fidlowin^,  not  less  than 
todistin(;uish  it  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos.  There 
arc  ciitht  teeth  on  each  side,  both  above  and  l>elow ; nu- 
merous long,  rtexible,  brown  hairs  spring  from  every  part 
of  the  bo<ly.  but  more  especially  from  the  sides  and  belly, 
and  even  n>«*er  the  first  half  of  the  tail ; and  the  female,  as 
in  the  poyou.  has  only  two  pectoral  roamnitc. 

This  species  does  not  inhabit  Paraguay,  nor.  as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  aware,  any  other  part  north  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
but  it  is  found  at  every  step  on  the  Pampas  or  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  s<mth  of  that  river.  * In  an  expedition,'  says 
Aznrn,  ‘which  I made  into  the  interior,  between  the  parallels 
of  .15°  and  ^uth  latitude,  I met  with  vast  multitudes  of 
this  species  of  armadillo,  so  that  ibenrwas  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  partv  who  did  not  each  day  rapture  one  or  two 
at  least : for,  unlike  the  pnyou,  which  movt>s  abroad  onit 
during  the  night,  this  animal  is  to  l»e  found  nt  nil  tiiiu-s.  and 
upon  iH'ing  alarmed  promptly  cun«H:als  ilsk-lf,  if  ni»t  inier- 
ceptod.  In  March  and  April,  when  I «nw  them,  they  were 
so  extremely  fat.  that  their  Hesli  surfcm*»l  and  p’llli  fl  the  ap- 
pi'titc:  nolwilhftlnndiiig  «hich  the  piMjiecn.  :ini|  sol'lier-  ale 
them  roasted,  and  ptvfenvd  liieiii  to  bind  atnl  ve  il.  The 
hatrv  armadillo.'  c-ontiMue!!  M.  \zura.  * like  oilier-,  f tlie 
genua,  has  und.iubie<lly  a very  a«-ute  *.eii  c of  •.«i.*dl,  -nicr  it 
scents  the  carra-es  of  dead  horses  from  a i.'rc!»t  di-tnttce, 
and  runs  to  devour  them  ; but  u.n  ii  is  imuolu  t • |>eiivlraie 
the  hide,  it  burrows  under  the  b dy  till  it  find^  n place 
which  the  moisture  of  the  sal  huonln-ndv  lieguii  to  n-nder 
putrid.  Hem  it  makes  an  entrance  smiIi  iih  i'1».ik,  tuirl  eats 
iU  way  into  the  interior,  when*  it  cuiitmues  fcnsiing  on  the 
putrid  flesh,  (til  nothing  remains  iuit  the  I ide  and  ti-ini-s.  : 
and  so  perfectly  do  these  preserve  iheir  p.»-Mon.  that  it  is 
impossilde.  fmin  a mere  external  view,  to  mitieipute  the 
opi'ratiuns  which  the  armddili->s  have  lH*(  ii  currvuig  «n 
within.'  Tlte  saiiie  author  observes  further,  that  this  species 
never  constructs  burrows  to  reside  in.  that  it  avoids  low, 
damp  situations,  and  is  only  found  on  the  drx  upland  plains. 

7.  The  pichiy  {D.  Mmutm,  IX'smaresti  meo-sures  only  i 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  ^nout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
which  is  itself  four  inches  and  a half  long;  the  head  is  two 
inches  and  eight  lines  long,  two  inches  broad  ncruss  the 
orbits,  and  the  ears  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  sharp-pointe<l.  The  frontal  buckler  is  coiiipused  of 
irregular  plates,  the  eyes  being  small  and  nearly  concealed 
under  its  margin ; there  are  no  plates  on  the  temples,  but 
their  place  seems  to  be  supplied  by  a pencil  of  slifi*  brown 
hairs ; the  neck  is  extremely  short,  and  furnished  above 
with  k row  of  minute  scales  : the  shoulder  buckler  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  that  of  the  croup  is  deeply  in- 
denteil  along  the  edges,  and  the  moveable  bands,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  acconling  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. arc  composed  of  rectangular  plates,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  compressed  scales,  lunat»l  and  pointing  back- 
wards. Each  scale  is  more  or  loss  distinctly  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  linear  dcprossioits.  which  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  middle  is  plain  and  of  on  oblong 
figure,  but  the  lateral  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tubercles.  The  claws  arc  but  moderately  developed, 
tlm  tail  is  covered  with  strong  scales  disposed  in  rings,  and 
the  interstices  of  the  scales  and  bands  are  furnished  with  a 
considerablo  quantity  of  hair,  (hough  less  abundantly  and 
nut  so  long  os  in  the  last  species. 

The  pichiy  inhabits  the  Pampas  to  the  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  extends  from  36°  uf  latitude  southw  ard  to  the  vun- 
flnesof  Patagonia.  It  inhabits  burrows,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  confine  itself  during  the  day,  like  some  other  species; 
its  tiesh  is  said  to  be  remarkably  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Two  individuals  of  this  species  which  had  been  brought 
from  Port  Desire,  on  ihe  cost  coast  of  Patagonia,  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  would 
doubtless  bear  even  tbc  rigour  of  our  more  northern  c limate 
witlwml  injury  or  inconvenience. 


IV.  Tlte  KAn'ASsovs,  orfourtli  division  of  Baron  Cuv  ei. 
have  likewise  five  toes,  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterioi 
extremities,  but  Ihose  uf  the  fore  feet  are  disposed  obliquely, 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  thumb  ami  index  arc  small,  the 
middle  and  fourth  toes  armed  with  tremendously  large 
trenchant  claws,  and  the  fifth  very  small.  This  construc- 
tion gives  them  the  means  of  burrowing  with  extraordinary 
facility,  and  of  clinging  to  the  ground  with  such  determina- 
tion and  obstinacy,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difllrulty  they 
can  be  taken  from  it.  They  have  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out 

6.  The  Tatottay  (D.  TaUntay,  Desmarcst),  or  wounded 
annadillo,  is  so  called  by  the  Indians  in  allusion  to  iu 
tail,  which  is  naked,  or  us  it  were  rudely  deprived  of  the 
crust  or  liony  tube  which  covers  this  organ  in  all  the  utlu-r 
species.  Tlio  whole  length  of  the  tatouay,  as  given  by 
Azara,  is  twenty-six  inches  and  a half,  from  which  if  we 
subtract  seven  inches  and  a half  fur  the  length  of  the  tail, 
it  leaves  one  foot  seven  inches  for  that  of  the  bwly.  The 
tail  is  niund,  pointed  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
small  round  scales  or  crusts  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
third  nearest  to  the  extremity,  which  frequently  trails  along 
the  ground  when  the  animal  walks:  the  rest  is  covered  with 
soft  brown  fur.  inlersper>e<l  with  a few  stiff  short  hairs  on 
the  supeiior  surface.  The  head  is  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  uliemiati-il  ilmn  that  of  the  pojou,  though  considerably 
less  so  than  in  the  |M‘l>a  and  mule  annadillo;  there  are  eight 
niMlars  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  M*veii  nti  each  side  of 
the  lower  jaw : the  ears  an-  unusually  large,  being  nearly 
two  inrlu-.  lung,  and  in  figure  foiromg  a segment  of  a circle; 
the  l)>>d\  i'-'otind:  tliochiws  of  the  forefeet,  particularly 
lint  o»'|iic  III  d<lle  toe.  are  exres>i\ely  liirgc  : and  the  feriiule 
, r>>’ idl'd  with  onlv  two  pec  toral  mamnitc.  Thebuckhrs 
’ . O'  p inid  -I'ouldcrs  are  comp.»*o4l  of  ten  and  seven 

• '.i  -r.iJc-  n*'»p«H-ti\rly.  ciicli  wsle  Ibnuing  an  oblong 
' I I j c I >>-e  of  the  ciH-pia  being  the  largest  of  all;  the 
iuowti>>:e  liaiiits  are  thirleen  in  number,  curapused  of  scales 
much  -miiller  than  tho«e  of  the  bucklers,  and  of  a nearly 
-qonr"  figure.  The  habits  of  this  species  arc  altogether 


[The  Tstoiwy.  D.  TiUetfly.) 

unknown.  It  inhabits  Guyana  and  Brazil,  and  is  rarely 
found  so  far  south  os  Paraguay.  Huron  Cuvier,  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  species  of  armadillos,  inserted  in  thu  fifth 
volume  of  the  Ostemeru  Fbui/e$,  part  k p.  I'iO,  roeolions 
an  undescribed  species  closely  allied  to  the  present,  but 
differing,  among  other  chariicters,  by  the  comparative  short- 
ness, and  still  more  perfectly  iiake<I  tail.  We  know  nothing 
more  nf  this  animal  than  what  is  contained  in  this  alight 
notice. 

V.  Thk  PitiODONTiis.  or  last  subdivision  of  the  arma- 
dillos. in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and  enormous  claws 
of  the  kabassous.  have  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  small 
teeth  thniughuut,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  making  in  all 
from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-six  teeth — a greater  uutnber 
than  are  fnunil  in  any  other  mammal.  This  group  contains 
but  a single  species  at  prt^sent  known,  viz.  : — 

9.  The  Great  Armwitllo  (1).  Gigax,  Cuvier),  which  is 
nearly  three  feet  thn.*c  inches  m length,  from  the  nose  to 
the  origin  of  (he  tail : the  head  is  seven  incites  and  a half 
long,  the  ears  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  the  tail  one 
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r«>>t  Hvc  inches.  Its  superior  site  is  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
linuuUh  this  species  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos, 
but  it  possesses  numerous  other  characters  not  less  remark* 
nhle  Its  head  is  proportionahly  smaller  than  in  the  other 
s|)ecies.  the  forehead  is  more  protuberant,  and  the  face,  from 
the  eyes  downwards,  assumes  u tubular  cylindrical  form, 
like  that  of  the  p-*bi ; the  cars  are  of  a modeiato  size,  pointed, 
and  hahituaMv  couched  backwards;  the  bucklers  of  the 
shoulders  and  croup  are  composed  of  nine  and  ei(;hieen 
rows  of  pliiics  rc'pL'ctivt'ly,  and  .separated  by  moveable  bands 
lo  Uie  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  form^  of  rectangular 
scales,  about  half  an  inch  square.  The  tail  is  remarkably 
thick  at  the  rout,  b**ing  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  cirrum* 
fcrence  : it  is  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  tip,  covered 
with  plates  dispoHrcd  in  rings  at  the  base,  and  forming  spiral 
nr  cresreiit'shaped  lines  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length. 
The  claws  are  remarkably  large  and  powerful,  but  in  their 
relative  form  and  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
t.itouay  already  described. 

This  species  inhabits  Brazil  and  tbe  northern  parts  of 
Paraguay.  It  is  never  found  iutlie  open  country,  but  keeps 
( hwe  to  the  great  forests,  and  burrows  with  surprising  fa- 
cility. Tliose  who  arc  employed  in  collecting  the  Jesuits' 
hark  frequently  meet  with  it  in  the  woods,  and  report  that 
when  any  of  their  companions  ha|)pen  to  die  at  a distance 
from  the  settlements,  they  are  obliged  to  surround  the  ImhIv' 
with  a double  row  of  stout  planks,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  up  and  devoured  ny  the  great  armadillo. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough 
Neagh  [see  Neagh,  Lough],  on  the  K.  by  the  county  of 
D.iw'ii.  on  the  S.  by  the  cutiuty  of  Louth,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  tbe  counties  of  Moiiughan  and  Tyrone.  The  greaUtst 
length,  which  is  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  32  English 
miles:  the  brewltb,  fn»ra  east  to  west,  is  about  20  miles. 
*1  be  area  is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  454  square  miles, 
or  29U.786  acres:  but  be  observes  that  this  is  very  much 
under  the  full  number  of  acres,  from  fractions  having  betm 
rejected  in  the  calculation  : other  estimates  give  45S  stiuare 
miles,  and  293,9 1'J  acres.  It  issubdivitled  into  eight  i»aro- 
nies,  dirisioas  nearly  currosponding  to  the  hundreds  of  Eng 
lish  counties.  The  county  was  erected  by  the  I./>rd  Duput> 
of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrol,  in  I5S4.  (Ware's  Anu'g.  of 
Jrt>ltwd. ) 

The  surface  is  hilly,  but,  except  in  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  county,  which  arc  more  rugged,  the  hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  great  height ; the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
except  in  the  mountainou*  district  just  noticed,  though  even 
there  the  land  U cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  and  is 
thickly  peoplcil.  The  principal  mountains  are  Slicbh  Gullen 
MtlUU  feet):  .Sliebh  Girkiii,  or  the  Newry  Mountains  (1340 
feet) : the  Fathom  Mountains,  lying  along  the  Newry  river 
(»20  fee*.):  and  the  Foughall  or  Faughell  Mountains  (622 
feet),  a little  to  the  north-east  of  Joncsbomugh.  These 
may  all  be  considered  as  forming  one  group  in  the  south- 
cist  part  of  the  county.  They  are  a continuation  of  the 
Sloumu  Mountains  of  the  county  of  Down.  [See  Down.] 
Granite  is  their  principal  constituent.  To  the  N.  of  this 
mountainous  district  a considerable  tract  extends  from  the 
county  of  Down  on  the  one  side,  to  that  of  Monaghan  on 


the  other,  in  which  greywacke  and  greywacke-slate  are  tb« 
preialetil  rocks;  while  red  sandstone  predominates  in  that 
part  which  lies  along  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Sienite 
IS  traced  in  tbe  ncighbourhow  of  Newry  ; ana  mica-slate 
composes  tbe  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  between  Shebh 
Gullen  and  Slicbh  Girkin.  Limestone  skirts  the  Blackwaier 
and  Callenwater.  (Tran*,  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Callen,  the  chief  river  in  the  count}*,  rises  in  the 
barony  of  Fews.  and  flows  N.  into  tbe  Blockwater ; but  its 
course  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  Uian  twenty-six  or 
twent)  -seven  miles.  There  arc  some  small  loughs  or  lakes, 
as  Lough  Clay  in  the  west,  from  which  a small  stream  flows 
into  tho  Callen  : Lough  Ross,  and  the  loughs  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Peter,  on  the  border  towards  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
Tin;  river  Bann  with  tho  Newr>  Canal  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  Down, 
and  affording  water-carriage  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Bay 
of  Carlingfurd ; tho  Blockwater  on  tbe  N .W.  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  17bh  the  mcilium  temperature  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  distant  about  tliirt)-two  English 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  and  elevated  al>out  fifty -eight  feet 
above  the  coast,  was  ascertained  (by  means  of  a well  sunk 
sixty  feot  to  the  bottom  of  a gravelly  hill)  to  be  47*5'* of 
Fahrenheit.  (Tran*,  qf  Hoyal  Irish  Acad.  1768.)  But  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  49"‘*5  at  the  obsen  atury. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  numerous  in- 
closures  and  cultivated  fields  indicate  an  abundant  popu- 
lation. and  in  this  vicinity  there  are  a few  orchards.  In  iho 
northern  part  of  the  county,  towards  Lough  Neagh,  there 
are  very  extensive  bogs,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  black  and 
deep:  but  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  thecuUivaUon 
of  some  parts  of  these,  a.s  well  os  of  tho  greatest  part  of  tbe 
mountainuus  districts.  Tbe  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
Lords  Charicmont,  Gosford,  and  Caledon  ; Mr.  Bruwnlow, 
Mr.  Cope,  and  others.  A large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs 
tu  the  cnurch  and  to  college  establishments  and  oorpuratioiis. 
which  have  nut  the  power  of  granting  freehold  leases  fur 
lives ; the  common  tenure  on  other  properties  is  a lease  fur 
twenty-one  years  and  one  life.  To  suen  an  extent  has  sub- 
letting been  carriud,  that  the  country  has  been  de.scribed  as 
resembling  in  some  parts  a disjointed  village,  and  general 
poverty  has  been  the  usual  result  If  a father  bad  a family 
the  land  was  divided  among  his  suns,  and  pan  of  it  went 
frequently  as  a portion  to  the  daughters.  The  linen  trade, 
carried  on  as  it  is  by  the  individual  weaver,  is  considered 
tu  have  promoted  tins  division  of  land.  There  seems,  how- 
ever. to  bo  a disposition  at  present  to  chock  this  system,  and 
to  consolidate  the  small  holdings  into  larger  farms. 

Ill  the  hands  of  such  occupiers  we  cannot  expect  superior 
husbandry.  The  description  given  of  the  state  of  ullage 
in  tho  flat  parts  of  tho  county  of  Antrim  [see  Antrim] 
will,  in  a great  degree,  apply  to  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Armagh.  Tbe  rotation  of  crops,  if  so  irregular  a suc- 
cession deserves  that  name,  is  similar  in  each  ; the  joint 
contribution  of  animals  to  form  a team  for  the  plough,  and 
the  ‘ con-acres'  of  the  dry  colter,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  Antrim,  are  found  in  this  county  also.  Tbe  joint  team 
for  the  plough  is  indeed  rather  more  respectable,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to  the  driver, 
the  other  to  him  who  holds  the  plough.  Oats  are  the  chief 
kind  of  grain  raised.  Wheat  and  Iwrley  are  not  so  exten- 
sively grown.  The  cultivationof wheat, which  waaintroduced 
into  Ulster  at  a comparatively  recent  epoch,  has  increased 
materially ; and  Belfast,  the  great  outlet  of  ita  produce,  now 
exports  com  of  excellent  quality  to  England  : the  consufnp 
tion  of  wheaten  bread  among  the  peasantry  is  also  much 
greater  than  formerly.  Potatoes  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce;  but  the  potatoes  are 
verv  inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Grazing  is  little  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  little  farmers  or  cotters  keep  cows,  but  they 
are  badly  managed  and  hardly  treated : patches  of  the 
artificial  grasses  are  sow  n : and  part  of  the  grass  (which,  in 
Ulster,  is  commonly  confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers)  also 
serves  the  cows  for  food,  but  the  want  of  fodder  in  winter 
materially  diminishes  too  quantity  of  milk.  Few  boasts 
are  fattened,  the  crowded  population  leaving  little  land 
for  pasture.  Tliere  are  no  extensive  dairy  farms ; but  ns 
tile  little  formers  keep  cows,  a considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold  for  expoitation.  The  breed  of  rattle  is  small 
and  stunted.  Sheep  arc  not  much  attended  to,  and  their 
wool  is  not  produced  in  greater  quantity  than  the  domestic 
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ptirposc*  of  the  crowcr  inquire.  The  horft's  arc  inferior  in  | 
•iie  anti  appoarunce : tlie  linen  merchants,  who  travel  about  i 
to  rhfllTent  markets,  use  a small,  hardy,  and  9ure-f«x)ted 
native  breed  of  hacks.  Cbials  and  pigs  are  reared,  the 
latter  in  great  numlwrs. 

Although  agriculture  has  l>ecn  improving  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  \V.ikefi':M  s publication  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  forcfpnng  partirularst,  yet  it  U sltll  \cry 
inferior  to  that  of  Kngland.  Tire  fields  are  ill-incdosed  and 
ill-drained,  and  not  kepi  clear  of  weeds;  the  farn»ing  in 
many  ra-ses  is  slo^'cnly,  though  there  are  instances  to  the 
contrarj. 

Linen  is  the  staple  matiufacture,  and  the  county  has 
Cf>n<M!<;uently  been  «tri*«'te<l  by  the  tlerlino  of  that  business. 
Tiu*  mode  «if  manufacture  hv  small  fanners  has  l»een  already 
dc'crilwd.  [Sec  Antrim.]  It  dots  not  np|>earthat  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  gaimsl  any  fo'iting;  hut  a mixed  fabric  of 
cotton  and  (lax,  called  ‘ Unions.’  has  l>een  jsiriiaUy  sub- 
sliluted  for  that  of  linen.  The  demand  for  linen  is  not  jui 
octivu  as  it  has  been,  and  yet  all  tint  the  weavers  bring 
to  market  is  sold.  I'lie  intnKluction  into  England  and 
Seo'land  of  machinery  for  spinning  (lax  hos  Uen  felt  in 
Indand.  where  it  his  reduce<l  the  wages  of  spinners,  which 
were  olwavs  low.  They  cannot  now  earn  more  than  eighteen 
ponce  JK.T  week.  Spinning  mathmery  has  been  mtro«luee<l 
to  a certain  extent  into  this  county. 

The  condition  of  the  weavers  has  been  malcTially  alTected 
by  theNC  causes.  At  one  time  they  cmihl  earn  'U.  per  day. 
and.  by  working  extra  hours,  2*  Bd. : m>w  their  earning* 
do  not  average  more  than  U.  a day  (which  is  al>>ut  the  pay 
of  a field  labourer),  but  it  di>es  not  appear  that  there  are 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  The  depresMon  of  the  linen 
trade  has  IM  arime  bi  go  to  Munchestcr  and  the  neighliour- 
hood:  others  give  mure  time  to  their  little  farms  : and  the 
intrtKluction  of  steam  commumratKin  with  England  has 
given  tltein  anew  and  better  market  lor  their  pnxluce.  nu* 
condition  therefore  of  tiie  iwosaniry  has  rather  impmved 
than  otherwise.  Their  fowl,  except  the  increaM.-<l  «m- 
sumplionnf  wheaten  bread,  still  consists  of  |>oiatM-s,  milk, 
bread,  und  butler,  and  occa->ionally  {M>rk.  Ihe  ciutbing  of 
the  females  is  better  than  it  us»l  to  bo.  though  they  still 
go  without  shoes  or  st«kings.  The  habitations  of  the 
pea>aiilry  are  also  unproved. 

Tiiu  moral  character  of  tho  females  is  eorrcct ; and  the 
peasants  show  a disp'siUon  to  prux'ide  f>r  the  wants  uf  their 
aged  parents.  Mendicants  here,  as  in  Ireland  gonerally.are 
numerous,  and,  as  a h-wly,  very  immoral. 

The  mineral  pni«luciions  of  this  county  are  inconsiderable. 
Mariile  is  quarried  near  .Armagh;  and  at  Keady,  alwut 
eight  miles  frum  that  city,  a lead  mine  w'as  onco  worked. 
Tin*  chief  n>ads  arc  tho<m  from  Dublin  to  Ihe  city  of 
Armagh,  one  through  Newry,  and  the  other  through  Castle 
Klavney  : the  conuiiuation  of  these  to  Coleraine ; and  the 
roa<U  from  Armagh  to  Belfniit,  Monaghan,  and  London- 
derry. 

Tha  piiptilation  in  1H21  was  197.427,  and  in  1831 
22u.B^i.  U was  estimated  by  Dr.  neaufort,  in  1790.  at 
I 'O.tNP.  Thu  only  towns  of  any  im|hirtunru  are  Aniiagh 
(ivqmlation  9.18‘J),  and  Lurgan  (population  2.H42).  [See 
ivCRiMN.]  The  olbiw.-i  are  all  amall,  a.s  the  following  list, 
wuh  tl>eir  population  in  1831  will  show: — Tandcragee.  1.5.'»9; 
Hich-hiU.  937;  Newlown  iramiltOn.  10.10;  Keady,  89(5; 
(.^hnrhun mt.  AI7;  Maikcl-hHl.  I"43;  Hlackwnter,  528: 
l^mighgall,  323 ; and  Eortadown.  1591.  Part  of  Ihe  more 
imp.irti»nt  t<*wn  of  Npwtv  (population  13,1.34)  is  in  Ar 
mugh  : tho  greater  |>art  is  in  the  count)  of  Down.  [Sec 
Nr  WRY.]  It  appears  that  though  the  (sipulation  of  the 
cirunlry  is  dense,  it  ds  not  much  coHocUnI  in  towns  and 
vilUgee.  The  number  of  pupils  at  wboola  in  tlie  i-ounty 
in  |o2l.  was  12.407.  vir,.  8.529  boya.  3,H78  girls:  in  (''21  it 
was  abmt^  (.3. TOO.  vix.,  about  79m)  boys,  5.200  girte;  of 
elioul  600  tho  sex  was  not  stated. 

Throe  members  arc  cctumed  to  the  imperial  parliament 
frum  this  county  s two  fi»r  the  county  itself,  and  one  for  the 
citv  of  Armagh.  Newry  returns  a meml>er. 

it  is  difficult,  fmm  the  variation  uf  authorities,  to  *late  tlw 
number  of  parishes  in  tho  ominiy.  In  the  nopulati'in  re- 
turn fur  183).  twonty  threo  parishes,  a.s  um>i1  fir  civil  pur- 
poses. are  gtven  as  wholly  <»r  partly  in  this  county;  but 
these,  from  tlio  consolirtuuon'  ot  parishes  into  uniws  and 
tho  erei'tsm  of  perpetual  cumclcs,  must  n X Itc  r<'gar<K<d  a'* 
coincident  with  tho  existing  c<!cle*iaHiieal  drii-ions. 

Jt  is  not  vert  eaay  to  ascertain  tho  state  of  religious 


I parties  in  the  county.  In  1812  Mr.  Wakefield  estimated  the 
i pruportion  of  Catlmnc.8  to  Proi**slanls  as  three  to  uiie,  the 
Catholics  occupying  all  tho  nioimlainous  parts,  and  being 
mi.xcd  with  Protestants  in  the  mure  level.  lie  ubw-Tves  that 
tho  intlueiicc  of  the  priests  was  small ; and  the  bigotry  .of 
their  (l)K'ks  not  so  great  as  in  the  south  uf  Ireland.  In  tho 
year  1824,  according  to  the  rcjiorU  of  the  comiiussiuncre  c! 
education  in  Ireland,  tho  pnipirtiun  of  (.'atholle  scholars  to 
those  of  PruU*siants  uf  nil  cluhscs,  was  53  t»  81  by  the  re- 
turns of  lire  Prutestant  clergy,  or  52  to  "H  by  Uiuse  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  : but  tho  dilierunt  rank  in  life  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Pnitcsianis  renders  this  an  unfit  criterion  of  the 
rclativu  popululiun.  The  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the 
EstaUlisliud  Church  to  Pre'*b}tcrians  was  at  tlie  same  tiino 
aixmt  47  In  29,  according  to  tho  returns  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  or  44  to  30,  according  to  those  of  the  Catholics.  11ns, 
as  tiic  parlies  are  on  u more  ch|uu1  footing  in  their  rank  in 
society,  uQbnls  a better  criterion  ; but  Mr.  ^^'akcfiLdd,  in 
1812.  thought  that  of  tho  Protestants  in  this  country 
(countv?)  a very  small  projwjrtion  belonged  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Hut  wc  have  reason  to  hclietc  that  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Wakefield  was  mistaken. 

Among  the  untiquitios  of  the  county  may  W mentioned 
the  cairn  on  the  top  of  .Sliehh  GuUen,  said  to  form  the  riMif  of 
a cavern  of  artificial  construction  ; and  that  called  the  viear's 
cairn,  about  five  miles  soutn-enst  of  the  city  of  Armagh, 
on  a lofty  hilt,  which  is  thought  to  be  excavalctl.  (Mnn. 
H.I.A.\o].  viii. : Wakefiehl  s Acctmnl  of  Jrrlund,  1812; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  if  a Map  qf  Ircturid^  1792  ; /*«r- 

liamfoi'/rtf  Fapert.) 

AUMAGII,  a city  of  Ireland,  in  tho  barony  and  county 
to  which  it  gives  name,  SI  tuiles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
northern  jiart  of  the  county,  and  not  far  from  the  little  rii  er 
Callcn,  a feeder  of  the  Blaekwater,  which  How  a into  JLou^di 
Neagh. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  with  the  cathedral  in  the 
centre  crowning  the  summit,  and  is  surruundc*!  hy  other 
small  eminences.  Some  of  the  streets  form  an  irregular  cir- 
cuit round  the  ratliO'lral.  and  on  the  slope  uf  the  hill ; all  the 
othcr'i.  leading  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding  country, 
terminate  in  this  circuit,  except  three,  which  arc  continued 
to  the  suiQiiiit,  ami  lead  luthccaiheflral  enclosure.  Armagh, 
which  liad  sunk  greatly  to  decay,  owes  much  of  its  reno- 
vation to  the  munificciu'e  and  public  spirit  of  Dr,  Rich.vrd 
Robinson,  Baron  Hekeby,  who  was  archbishop  frum  17G5 
to  1794.  The  town  is  ratlier  more  than  Ihrec-nuarters  of  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  above  half  a mile  from  cast 
to  west. 

Of  public  edifices  the  catluHlral  descr'cs  five  first  notice, 
although  in  riehncM  and  iieauty  of  urc-hitecture  it  is  inferior 
to  manv  of  our  English  cuthediaU.  Its  situation  is  eom- 
manding,  fnnn  being  on  the  smniuil  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  After  umlergoing  many  changes  fivm  tlio 
period  when  St.  P.itrick  is  said  to  have  r»umied  it  (vix.,  in 
445),  it  was  destrnyc'd  in  156C  hy  Shane  O'Neil,  wlio  wikIkmI 
to  revenge  home  in  -uU  which  he  thought  liad  been  offered 
him  by  the  primate  (Lofttis).  It  was  rebuilt  m IGIC  by 
primntc  Ilumpton,  und  in  lB42itwus  again  dcstmicd  by 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  during  the  primacy  of  the  celebrated 
Usher.  It  was  again  rebuilt  hy  primate  Margetnon  in  the 
year  1675.  and  repaired  and  improved  by  primate  Robinstm; 
and  a complete  rL'storaiion  is  at  prei^nt  going  on.  It  is  in 
the  f>rm  of  a cross  183^  feet  lung  from  cast  to  nest;  ami  in 
breadth  acruss  the  transepts  119  feel  in  the  clear.  Frum 
the  inlcrswtion  arises  a square  biwer  (the  battlement  of 
which  is  31  feet  above  the  roof)  sumioimted  by  a spire  40 
feet  high,  Fmm  the  ground  to  the  lop  of  tho  weathercock 
is  150  feet. 

Part  of  tho  tower  and  the  spire  were  built  during  tlio  pri- 
mary of  Robinson.  The  wmiu  |irelntc  builLnear  the  town  a 
handsome  tirchicpiscopal  palace,  of  large  dimenhions  and  in 
a light  amt  pleasing  style  of  architecture.  It  U in  the  mklst 
of  a lawn  hkirtmi  by  plnntutions:  thoofToos  are  dotuched 
and  hidden  Udund  a jilautatina  at  a fiiiall  distftmv.  He 
also  <Nintrihut«d  largely  to  the  erection  of  a hew  aidiool- 
iK>u^c  in  the  t «wn.  containing  largo  dormitories,  dining- 
room. and  school-room,  apartments  fur  tho  mastiT.  and  a 
♦ paciou#  Walk'd  play-ground.  This  school,  an  exceinlingly 
endowed  royal  fuimilation  of  Charlca  I.,  long  m‘am- 
lamcd,  under  Mr.  Carpcmlole,  the  roaster  whom  primate 
Rdbinaim  !ip{xmited,  a high  rx‘put.ition.  and  wus  regarded 
as  ttw  WesTminslcr  or  Kiun  of  Ireland.  A public  library 
and  an  observatory  wetv  built  and  endou-ed  by  the  saiM 
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primate,  wlto  also  directed  the  erection  of  barrack*,  procurfsl 
Ihe  establishment  of  a county  Infirmary,  and  ornamenle<l 
the  city  with  a new  market-house  and  shamble*.  By  re- 
fusing to  firant  leases  except  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
reb'id'li.tt;  the  houses,  he  r,nse<l  the  jdace  from  an  almnni 
dcst'rtcd  villntre,  a nest  of  imid  rnbins,  l*i  lie  one  of  the 
most  l>cautiful  and  ItmirisUint;  inland  town*  in  Inilnud*. 

Artn>«|;h  U the  ».HKixe  towit  of  the  county,  and  has  n jail, 
as  well  as  a handnumo  court  house,  lately  built.  It  is 
Ujihlorl  with  oil,  but  os  gas  works  are  being  erected,  it  is 
exjweU*d  that  it  will  soon  be  llghtcfl  with  gas.  The  foot- 
ways are  neatly  and  durably  ll-iirged,  the  streets  are  clean, 
an«l  the  care  of  the  magistrates  keeps  away  lieggars.  The 
ma"j-»lratcs  of  the  place  arc  a ‘ sm  ereiffu."  and  a ‘ registrar.' 
Tr.e,*e  are  several  oxcidlent  walks  about  the  town.  Water 
is  supplied  from  a |v)ol  or  ^•^ervo^r  called  I^vvry's  Lough, 
on  an  eminence  east  of  the  city.  Main  and  lateral  pi]>es 
run  through  erery  street ; but  iho  water  is  not  very  good, 
owing  to  the  preiHtratton  of  (lax  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trirt. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  linen,  which  U math*  in  the  country 
around,  ami  brought  into  the  town  on  tho  market  day 
(Tuostlay),  and  sold  by  tho  weavers  to  tho  dmjwrs  for 
bleaching.  There  aro  five  fairs  m the  year.  It  is  pm- 
bahlo  that  the  gtmcnil  depression  of  the  linen  trade  has 
afr.-elcd  the  prosperi'y  of  this  place.  The  population  of 
the  town,  in  was  B.-tO.t,  ami  tn  lij.li,  9,1S9:  but 

the  whole  parish  contains  about  three  times  that  number. 
Armoglt  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Before  the 
Rtdbnn  Bill,  tho  franchise  was  in  the  hand.*  of  twelve  bur- 
ges'ics,  self-elected,  who  returned  the  primate's  nominee. 

The  see  of  Armagh  is  said  to  have  been  founderl  bv  St. 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  made  an  archbishopric 
in  1 1 32.  The  archbishop  bears  the  title  of  ‘ Li>ni  Primate  and 
MetrojKilitan  of  all  Ireland/  The  diocese  was  once  divided 
inlo  two  pans,  the  Knglish,  now  the  upper,  and  the  Irish, 
now  ilie  lower  part.  It  extends  into  five  counties— Armagh, 
J.,ou:londeri*y,  I.,uuth,  Neath,  and  Tyrone.  The  archbishop  s 
provun'e  includes  tho  secs  ot  l>mmon>,  I>»wn  and  Connor, 
(united),  Derry,  Raphmf,  Cloghcr,  Kilmore,  Anlagh,  ami 
Meath:  the  province  of  Tuani  is  to  lie  incorporattffl  with 
it  whenever  that  see  becomes  vacant.  The  chapter  con- 
sist.* of  a dean,  precentor,  chancellur,  trea.*urer,  arch- 
<li*ac\)n,  and  four  prebendaries,  with  eight  vicars  choral. 
Tlie  soe  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  18,1/.  17s. 
and  by  tho  Imanl  of  firsl-fruiU  at  40U/.  Tho  primate's  in- 
come was  estimated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  1779.  ot 
8h00/.  j>er  annum,  and  by  Mr.  'Wakefield  (I8i2)at  l2,U(>u/.: 
it  was  iPAlly  li,»00/.,but  is  diminished  by  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act.  He  presents  to  sixty  parishes  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  six  parishes  in  other  dioceses. 

The  numWr  of  benefices  in  the  diocese  has  varied  consi- 
derably. from  the  formation  of  unions  and  tho  erection  of  iwr- 
pctual curacies.  By  (he  rcp*rtnf  thccommissioncrsof o<t1c- 
inquiry  in  Ireland  (dated  April,  1831),  it  appears 
that  there  were  llien  eighty-three  benoftees.  sixty-eight  Con- 
Rioting  of  single  parishes  or  soraratc  portions  of  piirishes. 
lu.d  iifieen  r msisting  of  parisnes  nr  portions  of  parislies 
united.  The  diocese  of  Clogher,  when  vacant,  is  to  be  in- 
carp  irated  with  that  of  Armagh. 

Armagh  is  a rectory,  being,  with  several  other  parishes, 
cumpreheuded  in  a parochial  union,  in  which  six  curacies 
(fiiiir  of  them  perpetual)  have  been  instituted.  The  living 
ims  been  fnr  a long  lime  held  by  the  dean  of  tho  cathedral. 
Tiio  cathedral  is  the  parish  church  ; and  there  is  another 
place  of  worship  l>olouging  to  the  establishment.  There  are 
also  a Roman  Catholic  cha{K'l  and  a Bresbvterian  mecting- 
liouse,  both  un  n large  scale : a pla<*o  of  worship  for  the 
Seceder* ; another  for  the  Independents,  and  two  Meth<><iist 
mceting-hou-ses.  Tlierc  are  several  churches  in  the  out- 
parts  of  the  parish.  One  of  them,  at  Orange,  owes  its 
erection  to  the  munificence  of  primate  Robinson.  It  is  of 
white  htone,  and  its  tall  spire  makes  it  a handsome  object. 
Bc-,ido*  the  county  infirmary  abovc-mentioneil.  there  is  n 
lunatic  aivhiin  for  106  patients  of  the  counties  of  M'lnaghan. 
Cavan.  F*ennanagh,  ancl  Armagh.  A fever-hospital  has 
ixs'ii  built,  anti  w maintained  at  the  expense  of  tho  pre- 
senl  lord  primate  ; a ‘ shop  for  tho  poor'  has  been  instituted 
by  some  individuals  of  his  family : and  a mendicity  sub- 

• rrittrat<-RoM«^n  dt.-'t  dlft«>o  iK-ar  BrUtul,  iit  1791,  t,  il  hi« 

U*l>  »*•  lyoiwhi  o»rr  w Ar«iajh  mO  iatarml  in  * vnuU  und-r  th«cat,'«rlrul. 
.S  of  him.  r>v  n^rvg,  «>l<Ktts  UiJt  (-diAr<s  wh^h  euntain^  al«n  a wim^- 
teaiiX  Semw  uf  -fi*  lat*.-  iTinMtP  Stii*rt  by  Citanlrt-y.  onu  of  IV»u  Drrliucsart 
4mI  »oaw  Wlier  pkcM  of  Mulirfutv  by'lruli  artiila. 


scription  afforded  relief  in  the  year  1 830  to  500  persons,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  3^-1/. 

Besides  the  royal  foundation  school  there  are  several 
establishments  for  education,  as,  a chartered  school  for  g«l 
girU,  founded  by  Dr.  Dn-linc'mrl:  a school  for  fifty  girls 
supported  by  Lady  Lifford,  itnd  two  fur  eighty  boys  and  as 
many  girls,  by  the  primate ; and  a Stm'lay  school  fi»r  ICO 
Iwys.  The  whole  numl»cr  of  children  under  instrucliun  in 
the  eity,  in  1821,  was  11171  (9  !4  L^ys  and  137  gifL),  ami  in 
the  whole  parish  2319,  viz.,  1899  b-iys  and  420  girls. 

Armagh  formerly  ctmliiinetl  many  monastic  estublish- 
menis.  The  priory  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Auguntiti 
was  said  to  have  been  llmnded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was,  for 
some  year*,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  religimis' establish  • 
ments  in  the  world.  There  w ere  a priory  of  the  Culdees 
{CnUiei  or  Colidn'i,  who  were  secular  priests,  and  se^^ed  in 
tho  choir  of  the  cathc<lral,  their  prior  h'ing  a precoulor 
iberu  : u friaty  of  Dmiiiucuns,  and  one  of  Franciscans. 

In  the  earl)  jicriuils  of  its  histoiy  the  tow  n was  Rubject  to 
many  Revere  Msitations.  Conllngrations  hapjMtned  tn  tho 
year*  670.  687.  and  77R.  In  83*2  the  Danes  plumlerixl  il, 
ami  in  S39  they  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  iu  sucriHl 
edifice*.  On  six  other  occ.isions  in  the  same  century  it  was 
laid  waste  by  these  barbarian*.  The  annals  of  the  threu 
following  centuries  abound  with  notices  of  plunderings  or 
fires.  Ihjring  that  pcrind  Armagh  was  plundered  thirteen 
time* ; it  has  been  burnt  (partly  or  wholly)  scvcnltx'n  limes. 
Probably  no  other  town  ever  &uffere<l  such  a succession  of 
misfortune*.  (Young's  Tour;  WakefieU’s  dccounl  of 
Ireland;  Liher  Htbernife ; Tnrliamentury  Papers, 

The  position  of  tho  obserxatury  of  Armagh  is  54''2P  12'''* 
N.  lat.  6"  3ft'  5*2"  W.  long. 

ARMAGH  OBSERVATORY.  [See  Obskrvatorv.] 

AKM.AONAL',  a county  in  the  province  of  Gasc<>gnn 
(Onscony),  chierty  comprelmmled  in  the  pre.senl  limits  of 
the  department  of  Ger*.  Wlule  tho  old  di'ij'ions  of  Franco 
pentinucKl  in  u.-^,  It  had  I.anguedoc  on  Ihe  east,  the  Ageuoi.-i 
and  Condomois  on  the  north,  Gascugne  Proper  on  tho  west, 
and  Beam,  Bigorre,  and  Cumminges  on  the  south.  All 
these,  except  Langueiloc  and  Bearn,  are  sub<Uvi.*ions  of 
Gascogne,  Few  maps  that  w*e  have  seen  gi\e  this  county 
in  all  its  exlenh  as  dfscril>ed  by  Piganiul  de  la  Fonx*. 
iNauvelle  De*i‘ript.  de  /a  France,  2d  will.  1722.)  It  ex- 
tended on  tho  cast  to  the  Garonno;  and  on  the  south,  somo 
of  iho  di-driets  included  in  it  (a*  les  QuatrcValU^os)  Mrelehed 
inlo  tho  very  heart  of  tho  Pyrenees.  It  comprehoiideil 
the  district*  of  High  or  White  Arraagnsc,  D>w  or  Black 
Annagnnc,  Astarac.  Brullois,  L'Kauzan,  Fezeniac,  Guuro, 
Fesenzagiiot,  I/nnaguc,  I..es  Baronies,  Rivicre-\'ertlun, 
Riviere-BatM*,  le*  (^uatro  Vallccs  (do  Magnuac,  de  Neste, 
d'Aure,  and  de  BaroURSc),  already  noticed,  and  Nebouzan. 
The  chief  towns  wore  Audi  (population,  in  182G,  11,090), 
Leetoure  (population  6000),  Vic- Fezeniac  (jwpulalion  4000), 
I-‘l*le  .louniain  (population  4000),  Mirandc  (population 
*2000),  Noguro,  Fleurence  (popuhilion  3000).  Lc^iau  Vic,  or 
Livit,  C'a>lelnau  do  Magnoar,  La  Barlhc,  Maiileon,  Arrou, 
or  Arn-au.  ami  S.irraiieolin.  Tlicse,  which,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  Ix*yrHc  and  Mauli^on,  may  he  traet*d  in  thu  depart- 
ment* of(»ers  and  Hautos  Pyrenees,  in  the  map  of  France 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  ramifications 
of  the  province  of  Armngnac*.  [For  an  account  of  such  of 
these  places  as  require  further  notice,  see  AccH,  Lv.ctourk, 
Mihaxdk,  Gkrs.  and  H.iutbv  Pyrkvkk*.] 

The  county  of  Armogiiac  arose  in  the  tenth  centur)  by  the 
di>ision  of  (lie  land*  of  the  Count  of  Fezenzac,  who*o  \oiniger 
son  Bernard  rereived  that  part  of  the  crmnty  of  Fezeiizitc 
which  adjoin*  Bigorre,  and  thus  became  tho  first  C'ount  of 
Armagnnc.  Tlie  failure  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of 
Fezenzac  (which  had  retainetl  that  title)  brought  the  terri- 
tory under  the  Rway  of  the  younger  or  Armagnac  branch  in 
the  early  part  of  tho  twelfth  cemurj*.  The  domains  oi  lbe.>« 
noble*  were  cxlende<l  by  subsequent  ncqui.ritions,  cspixially 
under  Bernard.  Count  of  Armngnac,  constable  of  Franco 
under  CbarU**  VI.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a man  of  great 
amhilion.  haughtine**,  and  cruelty,  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  factious  which  then  divided  that  unhappy  country. 
John,  tho  l.ist  Count  of  Amiagnae,  having  incurred  general 
odium  by  his  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
I>7tiis  XI.  of  France  by  his  j>o!itical  conduct,  caused  the 

• It  m.tyliPttoikvrfhf-fr  that  ill'-  «lUtrirl  m.kr)!»4  ’Armayartd  io  thi*  Sixiety's 
map  of  /mwv  i«  /'r«nsm.  i»  nat  •»  nli-ntivr  a*  (H*i  alvit*  ev«>s 

though  Iho  xmall  iiMn,-Ur««dj*uioii»  lu  tlwil  m;tp  lying  W Um  S.  sod  li.,  wb'A 
prvpv-t)'  Wiling  tu  .Antugnac,  W includml  to  It. 
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of  Ibis  antient  ami  jxwerful  family.  Bcsiegwl  in 
1 i7'2-;i  in  lA“i*toure,  uf  windi  be  bad  jrot  possession,  ho  nas 
himself  killed  and  the  town  taken  by  the  perfidy  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  county  wan  confiM'ated ; and  lhou}{li  it  was  subse- 
quenlly  re-eslaliUshed  by  Francis  I.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown 
by  inhcriianre  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  wasajrain 
je-establwhed  in  1645,  durinj?  the  minority  of  I.,cwis  Xl\^ 
in  fd\onr  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Harcourt,  and  hu* 
heirs  malo. 

ArniaKnac  was  cotomonly  divideil  into  Ilifjh  and  Low;— 
High  .\nnatfnac  ciHuprcbe'.ulcd  only  the  district  »o  called, 
in  which  are  the  towns  of  .\uch  and  Lectmirc ; and  Low 
Ariiiamiar  included  all  the  other  district?  Ki'f*  above.  It 
is  vcrj  fertile  in  ttfain  and  wine.  Its  brandy  is  of  jjimiI 
fjuiihlj.but  not  c({ual  to  that  of  Cognac.  Very  fine  Bon- 
I'hretien  |H*ars  are  also  pr»luce<l.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
dt  la  France i Martimcre,  Le  UFund  Dictvmtunre ; 

Hulbi  ) 

ARM.VGNAC,  COUNTS  OF,  were  dcscendo*!  from  the 
antient  dukes  of  Aipiituine  and  Gasirony.  and  took  tlieir 
title  from  the  eoutn^  of  .\rmagnac.  John  I.  im  reasod  the 
importance  of  his  lamily  hy  marrying  a daughter  uf  the 
Hiiuse  of  Bourbon,  lie  was  onu  of  the  (Viweriul  chiefs,  in 
the  8ouih-we.st  of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  KnglUh,  ami  for  this  rea.son  highly  trusted  by  the  French 
king,  by  whom  he  was  matte  guvernur  of  Languedoc.  Al* 
though  we  find  him  accumpaii}  ing  the  Black  Friiu-e  in  his 
SpaiiiTih  expedition  against  Peter  the  Cntel.  be  was  still  the 
prince’s  enemy  when  France  and  Kngland  nmewetl  the  con- 
test. He  died  in  1173.  Hisgrandson,  John  111.,  whotnurried 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Conmunges,  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid  ?iege  to  Alessamlria, 
and  fell  under  its  walks  in  1391.  Bernard,  younger  brother 
of  Joint  HI.,  succeeiled  him:  hu  beeumc  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  family,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  party  which 
hu  headed  in  opposition  to  the  Burgundians.  His  aunt 
marrieil  the  l>uke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  French  prinexa. ; and 
Bernanl.  in  UlO.  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  loo  young  to  head  his  party,  and  ibe  task 
ounsc<}Uenllv  fell  to  tiie  Count  uf  Armugnac.  Tliis  distinc- 
tion cnableti  him  to  rally  under  bis  banner  tbo  warlike  an<I 
needy  population  of  Gasconv , whom  he  led.  in  the  voar  1410, 
tn  attack  Paris.  The  cruefty  with  which  lhei»e  rude  Imnds 
treated  the  court  and  the  people  round  the  capital  inspired 
them  w ith  horror  for  the  cauw  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  i»  give  Umt  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
civil  wars  of  the  time  in  which  they  stand  unequalled. 
Tlie  Aniiagnaes  wero  i omposed  of  a rustic  or  pa>toral  popu- 
lation : the  Burgundian  cause  u'os  chielly  sup|V)rled  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ; and  thus 
the  mutual  hatred  uf  citizen  and  peasant  increased  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  Armagnac^s  and  Burgundians  courted  the 
alliance  uf  Kiiglaud.  The  former  made  the  higher  offers, 
ami  htipuiiited  to  n*.starc  Aquitaine  to  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
in  return  for  his  support.  The  discovery  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  which  were  roimd  u|K>n  one  of  the  emissaries, 
did  more  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  Armagnai:*  in  France, 
than  even  their  cruelly  or  their  want  of  success.  In  the 
fillowing  yiuir,  howovur,  the  excesses  of  thu  Burgundians 
having  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtained 
fiir  the  first  time  the  superiority  in  the  capital,  and  indecil 
throughout  thu  kingdom. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  F.nglsnd.  his 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  his  invasion  of  France,  and  the 
\ictory  at  Agincourt,  chatigwl  the  face  of  affairs.  Tlie 
(.'ount  d'Armagtiac,  who  bail  not  been  premMit  at  the  liatllc, 
but  w'ho  hurrieil  from  the  south  with  a sniaU  army  to  defend 
the  capital,  was  now  tlie  sole  reliance  of  the  daiiphtn.  lie 
was  acoordingty  created  Constable  in  the  last  duysur  1415, 
and  he  sfKm  showed  himself  an  active  uml  severe  leader. 
Towards  the  ritizciiH,  especially  of  Paris,  he  showed  himself 
a nu-rciless  t}ratii,  levying  contributions,  disunning  them, 
forbidding  them  to  meet  in  any  mimbcrs.  however  small, 
and  punUhing  the  least  murmur  by  the  sword  of  thu  exe- 
ciiiinner.  In  the  field  he  was  not  so  successful.  The  Earl 
of  Dorsi-I,  with  very  inferior  forces,  put  an  array  of  Ar- 
in:ignac*  to  disgraceful  lliglit ; ami  the  Count,  in  his  rage, 
hail  no  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  banging  some  of  lits  own 
runuwai  sobhers.  llis  cruelties  and  his  defeat  wc.'tkeiicil 
1.1-  p «rt>.  which  he  still  however  supported  by  terror.  Ills 
>::irsimes6  made  uti  iMiemy  of  the  queen,  who  wtsliiated  un 
iimkiiig  Use  of  Uio  authority  of  the  dauphin  to  shake  off  the 


Arroagnar  yoke.  The  dauphin,  John,  iiou  of  Charles  VL, 
s<jun  expired,  it  was  said  hy  poison ; and  at  the  same  time 
the  death  of  utlicr  foes  or  rivals  showed  eitlior  thu  good  for- 
tune or  the  treachery  of  the  Count  d'Arniagnac. 

Queen  Isalwl,  whom  the  Count  of  Anirngnac  had  con- 
fined at  Tours,  was  not,  however,  without  her  revenge. 
She  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  wish  to 
escape  from  tho  liuiirlagu  in  w’hich  she  w as  held ; and  an 
expeilition  undertaken  hy  tlial  prince  rescueil  Isalicl  frtim 
the  hands  of  the  Count.  Tlie  Burgundians  soon  drove  tho 
soldiers  of  Annagniic  from  tho  open  country,  and  compidleil 
the  Count  to  concentrate  hU  furcc  in  Paris;  but  the  univcntal 
haired  borne  to  him  rendered  all  his  efforts  at  rcsisUnci! 
vain.  One  of  the  gates  was  betrayed  in  the  night  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Burgundians  gut  |iosKession  of  I'nris,  but 
not  without  a .struggle.  At  first  the  |jersoii»  of  the  Count 
and  the  chief  luemberw  of  the  Arniagnae  party  were  re- 
spected, but  after  a few  days  the  jwpulacc,  Iteing  cxaj-peratefl 
by  pa.>t  struggles,  and  excited  by  mudiectiun  of  tlie  tyranny 
of  the  .Armagnacs,  burst  open  the  i>ri»ons,  and  mas-aerod 
all  within.  This  tof>k  place  on  the  12th  of  June.  14  o. 
A white  scarf,  worn  obliquely  over  the  person,  was  the  budge 
of  the  Armagnacs.  The  [xqnilaee  cut  a stri|)e  of  tlubli.  in 
form  of  this  wirf,  from  the  b<«ly  of  tho  murdere<l  Count 
Mure  than  3U00  persons  are  said  to  have  perishtHl  in  thts 
revolution. 

John,  ('ount  of  Amiagnac.  grandson  of  the  preceding 
count.  tlKiugh  less  powerful  as  a party  chief,  was  <i{u»lly 
notorious  fur  his  crimes  and  his  turbulence.  An  iiux‘?-|iioii' 
intercourse  with  his  sister,  which  he  avowtxl.  and  sought  t< 
cover  by  a marriage,  first  drew  upon  him  the  indigtiutiiu 
of  the  pope  Pius  II.,  and  of  his  suvereign,  Charles  \ II 
He  was  excouiuiunicated,  and  forced  by  the  royal  iru-  p- 
to  lake  refuge  in  exile.  A prosecution  was  »*omnieiu«-il 
against  him  before  the  parliament  of  Paris;  he  first  up- 
pcared  to  answer  the  charges,  but  upon  his  again  taking 
to  flight,  he  was  condemned,  and  his  domains  (‘otifiscated. 
The  count,  by  ronairing  to  Rome,  contnveil  to  soften  w.e 
pope's  anger,  and  procureil  the  revereal  of  his  senu-nre 
of  excommunication.  Under  Dniis  XI.,  in  1 161,  the  i ouut 
of  Armagnac  obtained  |M>sbCsMon  of  bis  fieG,  but  stMin 
joined  in  the  revolt  against  that  primx*.  which  the  Bur 
gundians  abetted.  J.x)uiH  XI.  purchased  the  cesMitii.u 
of  hi-s  enmity  at  the  price  of  lO.UOO  crowns,— a suiii  la- 
stowed  in  vam.  For  several  years,  Amiagmic  seemed  an 
enemy  in  every  sense  worthy  of  Louu  XL,-  revolting, 
defending  himself  bravely,  when  ovx-rcomc  at  last  vow  me 
submission  once  more,  and  again  acting  the  traitor.  In  In- 
character  and  career  he  resembles  the  late  Ah  Puidm  of 
Janina,  ami  he  met  with  a similar  fate.  Caidinal  d Albi. 
who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  entered  iiitu  neguii- 
alions  with  him,  concluded  terms  uf  peace,  and  even  u <-un 
sccratcd  wafer  was  broken  and  taken  by  both  |mrlie»  in 
sign  of  giKxI  faith.  Relying  on  this,  Armagnac  relaxed  m 
the  vigilance  of  his  guard  ; and  the  soMiers  of  the  cardinul 
found  means  t)  introduce  iherowlvcs  into  the  fortre.^s  of 
Lectourc,  and  to  ra.V'sacrc  the  count  and  his  followers  in 
1473.  The  king’s  commands  required  tho  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Annagiiac  race.  Jeanne  de  Foix,  the  legitimate 
wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregtiant,  was  compelle<l  to 
swallow  a draught  of  poison.  II  is  hrothur  Cliarle#  was 
seized,  t>rturc«l,  thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  but 
hurviveil,  and  was  lilxTated  after  the  death  of  D»uis  XI. 

A descemlant  of  the  family  was  created  cardinal  under 
Francis  1.;  he  was  known  as  an  upright  administrator  arid 
a patron  of  letters.  Ho  diwi  in  1585,  at  a very  advanced 
age.  [See  NhlloURS.} 

AUM.ATOLI',  a sort  of  national  militia  among  the 
Greeks,  instituted.  accorJing  to  some,  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  but  others  refer  it  to  a period  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks.  Thev  were  originailv  the 
mountaineers  of  northern  Greece.  The  sultans,  finding 
great  dilUculty  in  reducing  them  to  submission,  were  con- 
btrauicd  tn  come  to  terms  of  pacifiraiion  with  them,  and, 
on  the  payment  of  a trilling  tribute,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  and  to  funii  themselves  into  a military  com- 
munily,  occupying  their  native  disirict.v,  and  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  They  wore  charged  with  the  suppreseiwi 
of  brigandage  in  ilie  mountain  passes.  The  chiefs  were 
styled  Capituni.  Polemarolis,  or  I’rotatos ; the  juri.-diction 
of  a chief  was  called  an  animlolic,  and  he  rv'sirled  generally 
in  the  principal  village  of  his  canton.  The  ullice  was  here- 
ditary, descending  to  the  eldest  son,  who  obtained  a diplonia 
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fn’im  the  pjcha  of  his  district,  to  uhobc  authority  he  »ub- 
iiiiUcd.  Tl)u  b^iid  was  cuni(Ki5e<l  of  and  commaiiderl  by 
(rffclu  cxclusivel)  : and,  according  to  Kuunel,  the  nutiiber 
of  caotoas,  iiiimudiatelv  prior  to  the  n’Vo}ution.  amounted  to 
•eveitleen.  Tliu  members  who.  in  ]>oint  of  nuinlwr,  are 
unrestricted,  were  called  palhkari:  tliuir  eo*'tumc  wns  that 
^nenillv  known  us  the  AUianiun:  their  anas  consisfetl  of  a 
jaU^han,  sabre,  musket,  and  pintoU:  tliey  were  brave  and 
leui|>eratc.  and  inured  to  hartlship  and  iotigue. 

Almuttho  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  Porte 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a Dervenji  Bnshi,  in  whose  hands 
the  care  of  all  the  p.isscs  was  placed  : this  was  a measure 
designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  armatoii.  Ali,  pacha  of 
JcMnnina,  having  been  also  uppointe<l  Dcrvvnji  Bashi,  made 
fclreimous  efforts  to  destroy  their  indejH*ndence : but  his 
cruellies  dro%e  the  greater  ^wrt  to  rebellum,  anil  they  tied  to 
ilieir  native  faslnes-tes.  Here,  as  in  I be  Morea.thcy  main- 
taiiUHl  a sort  of  turbulent  independence,  and.  at  tlm  first 
cry  «»f  the  revolution,  issued  forth  to  assist  in  the  hhoration 
of  ihcir  country.  (Emerson's  A/o«/c/*n  Greece;  See  Leake's 
ii.  106.) 

AKMK'NIA.  The  extent  of  country  de»ignale<l  by  the 
name  Armenia  is  not  defined  by  any  ]wnnanent  natural 
Imundaries.  In  the  course  of  its  history  we  find  its  limits 
exoo.«ed  to  constant  elmnges. 

When  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression,  .Ar- 
menia may  He  said  to  embrace  the  country  from  lake  Urmia 
ami  the  junction  of  tlic  rivers  Kur  and  Amxcs  in  the  east, 
lothoupjjer  course  ofthe  Kiail  Irmakor  Halys in  the  west; 
an'i  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  Chorok  and  Kur  in 
the  north,  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  rlireclmn  of  Bir, 
Nfardm,  and  Nisibis,  in  the  south.  This  extent  Is  tnveii  to 
.Armenia  in  the  outline  of  a mop  prcfixctl  to  .Avdall's  iruns- 
iation  of  Michael  Chamich’s  Uuturif  Armemu.  (Calcutta, 
lM27,  2 V0I.S.  «vo.) 

The  Armenia  of  Hero<lolu»  (v,  52)  iMuxlercd  on  the  west 
on  Cilicia,  from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Kii- 
pliratoA  ; towards  the  N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (i.  I81I):  towards  the  S.  and  R.  its  hmib;  are  nut 
distinctly  defineil : proKihly  Mount  Masius  separated  it  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the  country  of  the 
Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Araxes. 
(See  RenneU's  GeograpA.  Syst.  0/  UertHlutm,  vol.  i.  p.  369, 
2<1  tnlit.) 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  S.  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taunts ; on  the  E.  by  Great  .Media 
and  Atroputene  ; on  the  N.  by  the  Iberes  and  .Alhani,  and  by 
the  ParachoQlhras  and  Caucasus  mountains  ; on  the  W.  by 
the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and  SkydiscH  mountains,  as 
far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  to  tho  country  on  the 
Euphrates  which  separates  Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and 
Commagene. 

Abulftj<la  and  other  oriental  geographers  not  only  extend 
the  limits  of  Armenia  rnnsiderahly  to  the  N.,  so  as  to  include 
Tylis  ami  part  of  Georgia,  but  aim  comprehend  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Cappadocia  umlcr  the  apwellatioii  of  Bcluil  al-Armcu. 
( See  the  geographical  index  to  .A  III.  Schullens'  KiVa  SittaAini, 
Ltigd.  Batav.  1755.  fol.,  and  the  Geo^m/tAiro/  IVnrk/t  of 
/tfahunit  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouselcy,  I.x>ndon, 
1H32,  8TO.  p,  6.) 

The  ffreater  pari  of  .Annenia  constitutes  an  elevatetl  table- 
land. inu*ri»ect»l  in  all  directions  by  rapid  strcuinH,  and  w ith 
numerous  ranges  of  higher  mountains  ri>ing  alkive  it 
Armenia,  in  fact,  belongs  to  the  great  plateau  of  Iran: 
its  soutborn  Ixmndary,  which  rises  like  a wall  above  tlic 
lower  level  of  McHoj«umia,  is  the  Kurdistan  range,  which 
passes  in  a W.N.W.  direction  a little  to  the  N.  of  Mosul, 
is  cut  by  the  deep  bisl  of  the  Tigris  at  Jezirah,  passes  a 
little  N.  of  Nisihin,  and  {husI  Mardin  to  the  miint  where  the 
Kupiiratcs  traverses  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus. 

Near  the  town  of  Erzeruin  we  find  a chain  of  mountains 
which,  by  several  projecting  branches,  is  conuctrteil  with 
the  Caucasus,  and  separates  the  volley  of  the  Chorok  and 
its  tributary  streams  in  the  west  from  that  of  the  Kur  and 
Araxfs  in  the  east,  while  the  upper  course  of  tho  northern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  often  calh«l  the  North  Frat,  marks 
ri»  southern  declivity.  Its  parts  bear  different  names : among 
the  Turks  they  an»  known  by  the  apjKdIation*  of  Klkt-zi, 
Cheldir.  Bin  GheuI  {i.f.,  the  thou.sand  lakes),  &c.,  and 
among  the  .Armenians  by  the  names  of  Khakhdikli,  Bark- 
har,  Garin,  S»:c.  These  minmtnin?  partly  corrcspcmd  to  the 
situation  of  the  Parvadres,  Skydisw,  and  Montes  Moscluci, 
•f  the  antients.  Tlie  Bin-Gheul,  or  Pinki«'l,  gives  origin  to 


the  Araxes  and  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ruphrales 
[see  Akas]  ; on  the  Barklmr  the  river  Kur  lius  its 
source. 

The  chain  of  lulls  w hich  separates  Armenia  from  Georgia, 
commencing  near  .Akhalzikh  (41''  .17'  N.  lat.),  and  neeom- 
panyitig  in  u swuuth-cnstorly  direction  the  course  of  the  river 
Kur,  is  by  the  Georgians  named  Klardjetiii  or  Taosi,  by  the 
Armenians,  Medui  (i.e.  The  Dark),  or  Sdorin-Govga.<» 
{i.e.  The  Ix»w  Caucitsus). 

South  of  the  Araxes  we  meet  with  a range  of  mountains, 
calUd  by  Colonel  MonteitU  the  Mosian  (Ma>ian?)  hills,  some 
of  which  arc  rovere«l  with  eternal  snow,  extending  from  the 
bunks  of  the  Araxi's  opiwsite  Erivan  wc»lw.inl  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. I'hey  are  in  Turkish  called  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeh 
dagh.  .Aghir-dagh,  or  Ala-dogh:  in  Armenian,  Daghcr- 
dagh  and  Mums.  They  must  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
last  name,  be  confounded  with  the  Montes  Maaii  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers,  which  are  farther  south.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  washed  by  the  Araxes,  U 
situated  an  elevated  mountain,  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy  (Man- 
iiert.  V.  ii.  p.  14U).  callml  by  the  Turks  Agri-dagh,  and  by 
the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  (i.  e.  Mount  Noah),  and  lielieved  by 
the  natives  to  be  tho  .Ararat  of  Scri^ilure.  Parrot,  the  first 
Euro|>eun  traveller  who  oseendod  this  mountain,  found  its 
height  to  be  I6.20U  l^aris  or  about  17,260  Englmh  feet. 
According  to  another  popular  tradition  in  tlic  countiy,  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  is  the  present  Mount  Judi.  S.W.  of  the 
l^kc  Van.  in  the  Gordycean  mountains.  At  a distance 
of  about  Ibrty  mile*  from  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  northern 
>ide  of  tlu'  Araxes.  there  is  another  high  peak.  Mount  All 
Guz,  tho  height  of  which  Colonel  Monteith  states  to  be 
15.U0U  levt.  [See  Ararat.] 

S.W.  of  the  Masis  is  Mount  Nebatl  or  Nebadagan,  ac- 
conlnig  to  Saint-Martin  the  Niphates  of  the  antients. 
Towanls  the  south  of  the  Nebad  are  situated  the  Dzaghge 
hills,  in  which  the  Murad-chai  has  its  source. 

South  of  the  Muroil.  ami  forming  the  separation  between 
Armenia  and  Mesuimtamia,  are  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
already  dcscritied  as  part  of  tlie  southern  boumlary  of  tlie 
liigl)  land,  or,  as  these  parts  of  it  were  antiently  called,  liie 
Masius  ami  Carduchian  mountains.  The  Armenians  them- 
selves have  no  general  appellation  for  this  line  of  mountains, 
which  constitutes  tho  southern  frontier  of  their  country. 

East  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Van,  we  find  the  Kareh,  .ludi,  and  Amadiah  mountains 
(tho  Monies  Gurdyanuf  tiio  antients).  and  towards  the  frun- 
liers  of  Persia  the  Kara-dagh.  (Sec  Saint-Martin.  Meminrei 
sur  t Artmnif,  vol.  i.  p.  36-54.) 

These  chains  of  mountains  and  their  accumulations  of 
snow  contain  the  sources  of  innumerable  streams.  The 
Tigris  has  its  origin  in  the  Niphatos,  but  its  sources  have 
not  yet  been  detemiincrl  with  precision.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
fcpeukH  of  three  rivers,  each  lM*aring  the  name  of  Tigris ; the 
two  western  streams  coming  from  tho  country  of  the  Ar- 
menians, the  thirtl,  farther  to  the  ea.M,  from  the  Maticiii. 
This  is  supposed  hy  Mannert  to  refer  to  tho  three  up|M*r 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  viz.  that  of  Diarbekir,  that  of  Mcia* 
farekin,  and  that  of  Erzen.  But  there  are  some  ohjccliuns 
to  this  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  Great  Zab,  ami  other 
streams,  which  must  have  been  ernsse<l  on  tho  road  to 
Susa.  Pliny  makes  the  remark  (//uV.  Xat.  vi.  c.  31)  that 
the  TigrU  is  called  by  this  name  only  when  it  (lows  rapidly, 
and  that  as  far  as  its  course  is  stow  it  is  named  Diglito  : 
according  to  Josephus  {Attiitj.  Jud.  L 2),  the  entire  river  was 
called  Diglatli:  this  name  survives  almost  unchange<l  in 
the  present  Dijial.  What  Pliny  rt'lates  of  the  Tigris  p.-issing 
through  the  lakes  Arethusa  and  Thospitis  seems  applicable 
to  the  branch  which  pa.sses  by  Erzen,  for  the  lake  Thos]Htis 
of  Phny  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Thonitis  or  Arsenc  o 
Straw  (xi.  14,  t.  ii.  p.  461,  ed.  Tauchn.).  Tin?  river  Ken 
trites,  mentioned  hy  Xciiophon  {Anab.  iv.  c.  iii.  1 ) as  fi*riii- 
ingthc  fnmtier  Wiweon  Armenia  anil  the  coimlry  of  Uie 
Karduchi  (or  Gordyxi),  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
Nikephorios  of  later  writers,  now  called  Khubur  or  Sennl 
(our  river  of  Bcillis),  which  has  its  source  in  tho  mountains 
south  of  the  lake  Van. 

Tlie  Euphrates,  and  its  first  great  auxiliary  stream,  iho 
Murad'ChaT.  also  designated  as  the  southern  branch  of  (ho 
Euphrates,  have  their  sources  in  the  very  heart  of  Amieiiia. 
The  northern  Kupliratea  arist's  in  the  Bin  Ghoul  hills  in 
the  district  of  (iarin  near  Erzeruin.  In  the  name  Garm  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  of  Guraiiitls,  where  Pliny  (v^  24) 
says  that  the  Euphrates  lias  its  origin.  According  to 
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PUnT,  this  river  Invars  at  first  tlie  name  of  Pjxiralcs,  and 
farther  on  that  of  Otnirraii,  ntid  is  fullwl  Kujdiralcs  only 
after  entering  the  jdaiiw  of  h'jriaand  MowipotaiuiH.  The 
Murad*ohnY  lloaa  in  a wesJem  direction  a-s  UmtJ  as  it  rv- 
inains  within  the  limits  i»f  Armenia,  It  is  probably  the 
river  called  Kuphralcs  by  Xenoplmn  (.•ImiWir.  iv.  c.  v.  2), 
who  says  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  forded 
it,  the  water  only  it'achinit  up  to  tho  navel;  the  sourws  of 
the  river  they  undr“r»too*l  to  be  at  no  preat  distance,  but 
in  this  they  were  somewhat  misijiforme<l.  if  ihcv  cros.>o«l  it, 
as  wo  suppose,  on  the  W.  aide  of  I-ake  Wan.  1 he  river  To* 
leboas.  over  which  the  Greeks  had  passed  before  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates  (Annh.  iv.  c.  iv.  .1).  has  not  yellK*en  well  de- 
termined. The  Murad  rhui  joins  the  Euphrates  m ar  Kebl>an, 
3>>®  40'  N.  lat.  Below  that  place,  and  in  its  passage 
throu(»h  the  Taurus  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Euplirates 

interrupted  by  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation  to 
and  from  Siria. 

The  Cyrus  or  Kur  is  the  principal  river  of  Armenia.  It 
has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  hills  north  of  Kars,  and  another 
in  the  Lake  Pharlmvnn  near  Akhal-kalak,  The>  meet  at 
Pikeick.  Tlie  Kur  then  passes  by  the  furt.s  of  Khertwi* 
and  Aspmdza.  and  farther  d*mn  by  the  towns  of  Gort  and 
Tidta.  Near  Jebat  or  Jevat  the  Araxes  joitis  the  Kur,  and 
the  two  rivers  pjur  their  uniterl  w alcra  tlmmgh  three  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  which  has 
its  source  at  Dckman  in  the  Hin-Gheul  hills  near  Erzerum, 
some  account  has  already  been  given  in  a separate  article. 
[SeeAuAS.] 

Thu  Chorok  has  iU  iMurco  in  the  hills  west  of  Babcni.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  called  Masattercsi.  and  farther  down 
takes  the  name  of  Churokh.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Babonl, 
Spur,  Khotijur,  Benlagrac,  and  Ardvin,  and  after  having 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  foUowwl  a north-eastern 
direction  turns  westward,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  Ik!- 
tweon  Batura  and  Kunia  or  Gonia.  (.See  the  Souveau 
Juurnal  A»uituixu>,  vol.  xii.  p.  4oH*470.) 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia,  that  of  Wan  is  the  mosl 
im}Kinant.  It  lies  in  a basin  sutrounde<l  by  lofty  hills  on  the 
S.,  tv.,  and  N..  and  is  ^‘paratwl  fn>m  the  lake  of  Urmia  to 
the  E.  by  a chain  of  hills.  Its  elevation  is  no  doubt  several 
thousanii  feet,  but  wc  arc  not  aware  of  any  measurements 
being  made.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Arsissa  : this  name  still  survives  in  the  fortress  of  .Arjis 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  noliivd 
us  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Armenia  by  oriental  geo* 
graphers.  (See  Abulfeda,  in  the  Index  to  Schultcns'  I tta 
SaUtiUni ; Ouseb'v's  /AAiAam,  pp.  6 and  C2.)  The 

circuiuferenceof  the  lake  is  estimated  at  240  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  considerable  islands,  on  which  haie  l>cfn  built 
Armenian  convents.  Fourteen  vessels  arc  constantly  cm- 
iduyc^i  in  wiiveying  goods  from  the  different  towns  on  its 
banks.  Eight  rivers  tall  into  the  lake,  but  none  of  them 
arc  of  great  iini>ortancc.  .laubert  (f  oyage  en  Armenia  el 
en  Pene,  p.  127)  descriU’S  the  scenery  of  the  surrmmding 
hills  as  extremely  picturcsriue.  (Sec  Col.  Monteilh.  in  the 
Jr/tirna!  nf  the  Rfnjnl  Oeo^r<i})hictU  Stteiely,  vol.  iti.  p.  50.) 

Towards  the  north  cast  of  Krivan  is  the  lake  of  Goukekaor 
Sevan,  olao  named  Kiagar  Kuni.  From  it  springs  the  river 
Zengay  or  Zenglii,  which  passes  hy  Erivnn  and  then  falls 
into  the  Araxes. 

In  the  Masis  or  Mosian  hilU,  west  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
at  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  south  from 
Knr.V'kuUa  on  the  Araxes,  Col.  Monteith  visited  a lake  of 
twcnty-f»ur  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  extraordinary  ele- 
vation of  fiOOO  feel.  At  its  western  extremity  a stream 
came  from  it,  passing  Bayazid  and  Maku,  ami  then  fulling 
into  the  Araxes. 

The  climate  of  Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  southern 
*x»ition,  is,  m the  higher  regions,  extremely  cold.  The 
summits  of  several  of  iUniountuins  are  covercif  with  eternal 
snow.  The  (rcnuan  traveller,  Schulz,  who  visited  Amienia 
in  1827.  found  the  hills  between  Trebizuiule  and  Krzenim, 
especially  the  Ghulat  and  the  Karakapas*.  covered  with  dix‘p 
snow  in  the  month  of  J une  ; and  ToumcPirt  found  the  welU 
near  Erzeruro  thinly  fn>zcn  over  during  the  night  in  July. 
On  the  southern  boundary  of  Armenia,  and  on  the  road 
fnm  Diarbi'kirlo  151*11111  up  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Bodlis, 
Father  xXvril  found  the  tops  of  the  hilU  covereil  vvith  miow 
in  April.  (Avril.  royrigecw  Hiven  etatf:  tl Eur<Jite  et  tCAme, 
Paris,  1692,  4lo  , p 40,  &e.)  The  climate  ul  Kichraia- 
ti/in  near  Erivan  in  the  valley  of  the  .Xmxes  orounl  Mount 
Aiurab  Ker  Porter  found  even  in  November  uild  and 


ilclighlful ; but  he  observes,  tliat  tlic  cold  during  winter  even 
luTe  is  hnmelimes  I C”  or  1 8 ' below  zero  of  Hv*uumur  (4 ' .and 
h'  .j'  birkiw  zero  of  Fahrenheit).  {Traveh,  vol.  i.  p.  J91.) 
The  plums- verging  towards  Azerhijuii  ai.d  1 eri-ia  are  said 
to  be  scorched  m summer  with  exce.nsiv  o heat,  and  to  require 
much  artificial  irrigation  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The' soil  of  .‘\nnenia  exhibiU  in  many  places  apjienr- 
aneos  of  volcanic  pnxlucts.  This  w as  particularly  remarked 
by  Col.  Monteith  in  the  neiglil»ourho<xlof  the  Iow  a of  Maku. 
situiiteil  in  a narrow  valley  which  extends  from  the  Araxeue 
plain  near  Ararat  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  Van;  uiid 
aliiO  in  the  country  urutind  the  lake  of  Goukeka. 

Stralio  (xi.  c.  1 1.  t.  ii.  p.  461)  and  PUuy  (xxxvii.  21) 
notice  the  we  alth  of  Armenia  in  precious  stones  urn)  metaU. 
Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  gold-mines  at  a pbice  numed 
Kumbula  in  the  country  of  Ilyspiratis  (probably  in  (he 
> northern  part  of  Armenia,  lietwcen  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis).  which  were  worked  hy  the  natives  at  the  time  of 
Ab'Xamler's  expnlition.  (An  account  of  the  mines  in  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  country,  ceiled  to  Russia  hy  the 
jH'ace  of  Turkmanchai,  in  182H.  may  bo  seen  in  the  Sou- 
reitu  J«urmU  Asiutiijue,  vol.  vi.  p.  l.V2-I.’»r.)  In  amdeni 
times  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  plenty  of  oxcel- 
U nt  iDii  ami  copiKT,  which  are  exported  to  Mosul.  Rich 
niim*s  of  gold  an  I ^llvc^  arc  at  this  day  known  to  exist  near 
Ke«ban  and  Argana,  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Taurus 
which  inclose  the  valley  of  K.irpoot  (anticiitiy  Snphene), 
through  which  the  Euphrates  passes  in  its  way  Irom  Ar- 
; menia  tn  Svria. 

; Abundant  mines  of  rock-salt  are  found  in  the  valley  of 
K'd})ia,  which  slopes  tewunls  the  Araxes.  at  a distance  of 
(bur  miles  below  the  fortress  of  Koor  Ougley.  * These 
' mim*s.*  (’ol.  Monteith  observes,  * hnve  for  tunny  ages  sup- 
plied Gt*orgia  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  suit.  A inugc 
of  bills,  bordering  the  valley  on  the  ca>t  hide,  is  apparently 
entirely  roniiMised  of  that  ininenil,  and  in  the  sides  of  these 
, tiuiiiemus  excavations  have  Iwcn  made.  Under  the  Per- 
sians, thehc  tnmes  were  farmeil  for  .1900/.  p<'r  annum,  and  a 
village  of  )bU  families  was  employed  cxelusively  in  working 
them.' 

Marco  Pido  (wUt.  of  the  Paris  Googr.  Soc.  p 3)  l ),  in  his 
account  of  Amicnia.  notices  a copious  well  of  mineral  oil 
; near  ihe  ronfine.s  of  Georgia.  The  oil,  he  savs,  is  exten- 
sively usisl  f.r  burning  and  «4hcr  pinq>o'-es,  ami  |vc>ipleeome 
from  remote  countries  to  get  it. 

'J’lio  valleys  uf  Armenia  are  fertile  in  grain,  tobacco, 
inanna,  hemp,  culton,  am)  in  fruit-trci's.  partieiihuly  u large 
description  of  apple,  and  walnuts.  The  exeelh-nee  of  the 
.\rnieiiian  cotton  is  noticed  already  hv  Marco  Polo  ('  Mt  est 
f/itrnhaee  pulerior  tie  mumln  et  meh>tr,  1.  c.  p.  .11 1 ). 

Slralh)  (xi.  c.  14.  t.  li.  n.  4G2,  ed.  Tauchii.)  siK'uks  with 
praise  of  (lie  Armenian  horse.  * Horses  from  tlie  house  of 
Togarmah  ’ {i.  e.  from  Armenia)  are  enumerated  hy  the 
. Hebrew  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14)  among  other  articles  of 
Irnirie  brought  forsale  or  exchange  toTjre.  Near  KriuHi, 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  saw  a large  kind  of  buffalo  employed 
j for  the  pm-poses  of  agriculture. 

j Armenia  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  divided 
into  the  Greater  and  the  Ia.‘-ser  Armenia.  Armenia  Minor 
, was  the  part  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  appears  to  have 
I compriseiL  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  districts  of  Arabkir 
and  Devriki  in  the  present  Turkish  pashalie  of  Sivvas,  and 
I those  of  Krzinghan  and  Duruiwran  m the  pashalie  of  Erze- 
I rum.  During  part  of  the  middle  ages  the  country  was  also 
named  C'is  or  Sts.  in  allusion  to  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  which 
I for  a time  formed  part  of  Armenia  Minor. 

! Arnumia  Major  is  by  native  wrilcn*  divideil  into  fifteen 

Eimvinre!.,  which  Saint-Martin  (i.  p.  Co)  enumerates  a»  fol- 
ows:— 1.  Up|ier  Armenia,  2.  Daikh,  3.  Kuknrli.  4.  Udi 
; 5.  Fourth  Anuenia,  G.  Duruperun,  7.  ,\mrat.  b.  \’aHbura- 
j gnn,  9.  Stunikh,  10.  ,\rt'akli.  II.  Phaidngaran,  12.  Akhd 
> snikh,  )3.  Mogkh,  14.  Gurdjuikh,  15.  Persarmeliia. 

1 At  the  prt'sent  day  Armenia  is  divided  aniutig  Turkey 
! Persia,  and  Kmo^ia.  The  IluMiiun  fionlier  between  the 
' Black  and  the  Cospian  Sea  commenci**  on  the  Kuxine  at 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  alKmt  ten  !iiiU*s  Koutli  of  the  river  Phasis 
I ur  Rion  ; following  the  course  of  tlie  hills  which  here  in- 
; clu^e  the  valley  of  that  stream,  the  frunticr  first  takes  an 
I eastern  direction;  it  then  turns  Kouihwurd,  trav4irM*s  the 
! S.W.  branch  of  tlie  Kur,  follows  the  course  of  the  Arpat- 
I chaV  to  its  junction  with  the  Araxos,  and  ufler  cri>ssiiig  llio 
' latter  river  prucce<U  S.E , straight  towards  the  Ararat, 

\ leaving  the  western  sututuil  of  that  mountain  on  the  Russia*} 
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The  frontier  then  follows  the  Araxes  durinf  the 
greater  part  of  its  middle  course,  till  where  that  river  breaks 
through  the  Talidj  or  Talish  hilU:  hero  the  frontier  turns 
south,  and  rearhes  the  Iwrdcr  of  tlio  Caspian  Sea  near 
Astara.  The  line  which  separates  the  Persian  fh>m  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Armenia  begins  at  Mounts  Ararat, 
and  proceeds  in  a southern  direction,  following  the  range 
of  hills  which  separate  the  streams  falling  into  the  Tigris 
and  lake  Van  from  those  that  run  towards  the  Araxes  and 
lake  Urmia. 

The  name  of  the  nnlient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artaxsta, 
or  Arlaxiasata.  (Strabo,  xi.  H,  t.  2,  p.  460.  Tacit.  Ann. 
vi.  33,  xiii.  30,  Sic.)  It  wna  situated,  acconling  to  Strabo, 
on  a sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a curx'o  of  the  river  (iwi 
^(p^t^<nd^oyroc  nyrwi'o(),  Tavernier,  Tournefort,  end 
Chardin,  suppose  that  a mass  of  ruins,  found  ncarwliere  the 
Zengay  or  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes,  marks  the  situation 
of  Artaxata,  and  Mannert  (v.  ii.  p.  168)  adopts  this  opinion. 
To  Colonel  Monteiih,  however,  the  situatiun  of  these  ruins 
<11(1  not  appear  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Artaxata : ho 
thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  antient  capital  are  situated 
farther  dmvn  the  Araxes.  in  a bend  of  the  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  saw  the  mins  of  a bridge  of  Greek  or 
Roman  architecture.  {Joumai  of  the  Bf/yal  Ueogr.  Soc.^ 
iii.  47.) 

The  (German  traveller  Schulz  discovered,  in  1827,  near 
Wan,  the  mins  of  a very  antient  town,  called  Shamirama* 
kerl  (ue..  the  town  of  Semiramis).  by  Armenian  historians, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  by  them  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
Mention  of  it  is  made  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  names 
Maribas  Catina,  a Syrian  writer  wlio  wrote  about  the  vear 
14U  l>erore  our  lera,  as  his  authority  fur  the  account  which 
he  gi^vs  of  the  town.  Schulz  found  the  mins  em'ered  witli 
inscriptions  in  the  arrow-beaded  characters,  many  of  which 
he  copied.  In  one  of  them  (an  inscriptio  tnlinguis)  the 
late  M.  Saint-Martin  found  the  name  of  Kshearsha  sun  of 
Darcioush  (Xerxes  son  of  Darius)  mentioned  repeatedly, 
which  in  his  opinion  can  apply  only  to  the  Xerxes  who  led 
tlio  great  expeditioD  against  Greece.  (See  Souveau  Jounml 
Atiatique,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  &c.)  According  to  the  Armenian 
historians,  the  town  of  Shumiraroakert  was  called  Wan  from 
a king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Haik 
dynasty.  (See  Avdall,  Ihsiory  qf  Armenia^  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

The  town  of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus 
(Ann.  XV.  2)  was  situated  at  a distance  of  tliirty>seven  inil- 
liaria  N.B.  of  Nisibis,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  D' Anville  and 
Mannert,  l>o  sought  near  the  river  Khabur,  which  they 
take  to  be  the  antient  Nicephorius  (the  Kcnlrites  of  Xeno- 
phon). Amienian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and 
make  it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara- Amid  or 
Diarbekr.  (Saint-Marlin,  3/rmotVcA,  &c.  i.  pp.  170,  171.) 

Magnificent  ruins  still  exUt  of  the  celebrated  antient  town 
of  Atii.  They  are  about  four  miles  west  of  the  monastery 
of  Kolchiwan,  in  a plain,  protected  towards  the  south  and 
east  by  a deep  and  impassable  ravine  through  which  the  river 
Arpatchai  runs.  The  place  is  laid  down  on  Sir  Robert  Ker 
I’orter's  map  in  40°  3‘/  lat.,  43°  3f/  lung.  E.  of  Greenwich. 
On  the  history  of  Ani,  cwUed  'Actov  by  the  Greeks,  see  a note 
by  KJupnilh  in  the  Souveixu  Journal  Asiatique.  xii.  p.  124. 

Tlie  remains  of  many  other  noble  cities  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  bunks  of  the  .\raxes.  The  mins  of  a bridge  near 
Kara-knlla  are  snpjiosed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  antient 
Armavera.  Farther  down  the  Araxes,  Colonel  Monteiih 
saw  the  ruins  of  a magnificent  temple  of  Diana  in  the 
valley  of  Ouemey. 

Marco  I’olu  (iWis  edit.  p.  310)  in  hisaccnmitof  Armenia, 
mentions  an  im^iortant  mercantile  town  uf  tho  name  of 
Lilias  (written  rIm>  Layas  and  Lanis  in  different  MS. 
copies),  where  tradc*»nien  fnim  Venire,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
from  India  (merratom  Veneti,  Phani,  et  Januemet,  et  de 
omnibue  fHirttbue  Indi/p)  met  and  exchanged  Uicir  mer- 
chamliBC. 

Abulfeda  notices  the  fullowing  as  the  principal  towns  of  Ar- 
menia : Arjibli,  Dabil.  or  Al  Dahil,  I>awin,  Wastan.  Arzen- 
jan.  Mush,  Arzen  or  Antcn-al-Rum  (Krzenim),  Melazjerd, 
Bidlis  (Bcdlis).  and  .‘\kliiat.  (See  the  geographical  index  to 
Schultens'  P'tta  SaJndini,  s.  v.  Adserbeisjana.)  Sadik 
Isfahani  adds  Alah-tuk,  Wan,  and  Takrit.  Most  of  those 
towns  still  exist.  Erzerum  or  Anen-al-Runi  (anticntly 
called  Garin,  and  in  Greek,  Theodosiopolis),  at  a distance  of 
fourteen  days'  ride  from  Constantinople,  is  the  principal 
place  of  Turkish  Armenia : Jaubert  estimates  tho  number  of 
its  inhabitants  at  70)000.  Akbalzikh,  a fortress  near  the 
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river  Kur,  is  the  principal  town  in  Turkish  Geo^ia.  Aijis  OT 
Aijish  and  Akhlat  are  antient  towns  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  respectively  of  the  lake  Wan.  The  town  of 
W an  is  supposed  by  Colonel  Montoith  to  have  at  presrmt  aliout 
20,000  inhabitants.  Eriwan  and  Nakhshiwan  arc  the  tw'o 
principal  towns  of  Russian  Armenia.  The  former  is  situated 
m a delightful  plain  waterctl  by  the  Araxes.  and  its  tributary 
river  the  Zenghi,  and  |H!opled  by  nuroevous  villages  : it  has 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  At  a short  distance  from  F.riwun 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Armenian  conventof  Elchmindzin. 
or  Etchinialchin,  tho  s<*at  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch  ; it  was 
founded  according  to  tradition  by  St.  (frogory,  a.c*.  .304. 
It  is  among  the  Turks  known  under  the  nameof  Ctrh'kilis<iia, 
r.e., ‘the  three  churches."  This  convent  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  great  city  of  Vagharshabad,  which  is  snpposiKl 
by  Saint-Martin  (vol.  i.  p.  115)  to  have  been  founded  in  tho 
sixth  century  Iwfore  the  Christian  teni. 

Tho  latcftt  pubUcaiion  relating  to  Armenia  «eoms  to  lie 
the  Retearchee  nf  the  Ret.  E.  Amith  and  the  Rei\  If.  ().  0. 
Dicight  in  Armenia,  &c.  2 voli*.  Boston,  1833.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  work  for  the  pre- 
sent article. 

History  nf  Tho  Armenians  call  the  proge- 

nitor of  tneir  nation  and  tho  first  nilorof  their  country  IlaVg 
or  Hai'k.  whose  father  they  believe  to  have  been  Torgoma, 
the  Thognrnia  of  Scriplum  (Genesis  x,  3),  the  son  of  Gomcr 
and  grandson  of  Japhet.  Ha'tg  had  originally  lived  in  the 
country  of  Shinaar ; but  he  retired  from  the  oppresAioii  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  himscll  m the  hilU  of 
the  neighbouring  Armenia.  Bolu.s  pursued  the  emigrant 
with  an  armed  force  into  bis  new  nb>>de.  but  was  defealod 
by  Hu'ig  and  fell  in  battle.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
twenty-two  centuries  before  the  Christian  cm.  (Atdnil, 
i.  6.) 

About  three  hundred  years  later.  Amm.thc  sixth  successor 
of  Ha'ig  ruled  over  Armenia.  lie  signalized  his  reign  by 
the  conquest  of  part  of  Media,  As-syrio,  and  Cappadocia.  The 
governor  appointed  by  Aram  in  the  last  province  laid  the 
foundation  uf  a (own,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Mishak,  Majuk,  or  .Mazacn:  it  was  subsequently  named 
C»sarea.  Tlie  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  knoun  (he 
people  over  whom  ho  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called 
them  Aramidcs.  and  subscciuently  Armenians,  from  tho 
name  of  their  king.  (Moses  Chorenens.  p.  47-49.  ed.  Whist.) 

His  son  and  succes<K>r,  Am,  fell  in  a war  with  the  Assy- 
rian queen.  Semiramis.  Anuenia  then  became  dependent 
on  the  As.svnan  timme.  though  it  was  still  governed  hy  native 
princes.  King  Scavurdi,  about  tho  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  threw  uflT  this  allegiance.  His  son,  Pa- 
mir. or  Baroir,  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors  of 
Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sarda- 
napalua.  After  this,  the  kings  of  Annenia  were  again  in- 
dependent sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  tho  fifth  king  in  succession  from  Paroir,  the 
family  of  one  of  the  exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shnmbat,  came 
into  Armenia.  From  him  descended  the  great  family  of  the 
Bagratians,  which  subsequently,  ulrout  tbc  middle  uf  the 
ninth  century  of  our  sera,  came  to  the  thrnne  nf  Anuenin. 

The  next  king  hut  one  after  Haikak.  was  Dikran.  or  Ti- 
granes  I.,  who  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  rebellion  again^t  Asty- 
•gos  and  the  Modes.  To  him  /Vrmenian  autiiurs  (Muses 
Chor.  p.  71  : Avdidl,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Tigranocerta  ; but  Plutarch  and  Strabo  assign  it 
to  Tigranes,  the  contemporary  of  Mithridates.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  hb  youngest  sun,  Vahagn,  who  became  celebrated 
by  many  deeds  of  valour  in  his  wars  with  tho  Medcs:  the 
Anuenians  and  Georgians  composed  and  sung  poems  in  bin 
praise. 

A corps  of  Armenians  formed  port  of  the  Persian  army 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They,  and  a 
corps  of  Phrygians,  wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were 
botn  commanded  by  Artochmes,  a son-in-law  of  Darius, 
Herodotus,  in  mentioning  those  facts  (vit.  73),  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a adony  of  the  Phry- 
mans;  Stralio  (xi.  r.  14.,  t.  ii.  p.  463,  ed.  Tauch.)  seems 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Thessalian  origin,  hut  his 
arguments  are  not  very  convim'ing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  era 
Vahey  was  upon  the  throne  of  the  Haigs.  Ho  assi^ted  Da- 
rius in  bis  war  with  the  Macedonians,  but  full  in  battle  in 
the  year  b,C.  328.  Armenia  bccaino  a Macedonian  pro- 
vince, and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  fli-stuf  w hom.Mith- 
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lines,  a Persian,  was  appoinletl  by  Alexander  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Vahey.  Already  in  tho  year  31 7.  how- 
ever. the  Aniifiiian  chief,  Anlwand,  or  Ervvniid  ( Anloate»), 
headed  a revolution  us^mst  the  reii;ninis;  (governor.  Neoptu- 
lemu<i,  threw  off  tlie  Maceihiinan  yoke,  and  mainiaiiic<l  him- 
»olf  for  thirty-three  years  as  an  independent  soverci^fu. 
After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to  submit  for  a 
lime  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucida.*,  until  two  Arme- 
nian nobles.  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  thcinselve*  of 
the  moment  when  Anliochua  tho  Great  had  suflca'd  a de- 
feat from  the  R"matisfH.c.  Ittii),  to  declare  their  country 
fn>r  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was 
nt  this  e|H)ch  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armtuiia  Major  on  the 
r-istern  side  of  tho  Kuphroles.  In  Armenia  Minor  the  de- 
sccndaulsof  Zuri.idras  continuc<l  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  Mith- 
rnlalus;  theiicolorwanl  the  country  became  attached  to  one  [ 
or  the  other  of  the  rK'ighhouring  slates,  and  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian  was  made  a Roman  province ; 
subsequently  its  limiU  were  extcndeil  so  as  to  etubnu'e  Me-  : 
hicne.  Aruvene,  an<l  part  of  Cutaonia;  and  under  Uic  By- 
zantine emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prime 
and  Sccumhi,  (he  former  governed  by  a consul,  the  latter  by 
ndnx  (liyi/niv).  (See  F.  A.  Cramer'a  Gefieruphical  and 
liulnrirat  Deicripiion  of  A$ia  Minor,  Oxford,  IS3*i,  voL  ii. 
|).  Md.  &c.) 

In  Armenia  Major  the  family  of  Artaxiaa  (the  Armenian 
Arsacidm)  maintainorl  itself  till  tho  year  b.C.  5.  and  gave 
i*i'.>ht,  or,  acconling  to  otherii,  U-n  kings  to  the  Armenian 
throne.  Tho  most  im]hirtant  of  these  U Tigmnes  I.  (n.c. 
*J5*riO)  the  son-in-law  and  ally  ol'Mithridatos.  He  rendered 
hi;n-.elf  master  of  Armenia  Hllnor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria, 
hut  lo>l  all  these  conquests  after  the  duteut  of  Mithridatcs. 
Lucullus  invatU*'!  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigruno- 
ccrla  the  niixerl  and  numerous  army  of  Tigranes.  (Pint. 
J.ui  ull.  *J5.  4cc.)  The  p<*ace  condufliid  in  the  year  n.c.  63 
only  left  him  Armenia,  llis  imn  and  succesHor,  Artavasdes, 
was  i>ertldiou»ly  seized  hv  Marcus  Anloiiius,  and  dehvereii 
us  a prisi>mir  into  the  hands  of  C-leopaira,  the  ({ucen  of 
Egypt  (11  3 1).  Alter  this  time  Armenia  bc>came  an  ob- 

ject of  unceasing  contention  lietween  the  Hotnnus  and  the 
Piirthians,  who  alternately  installetl  und  dothrom-tl  its  rulers. 

In  A.n.  gti,  Armenia  was  conquered  by  Ardeshir,  the 
first  of  tho  Sassaiiide  kings  of  IVrsla.  The  country  ro- 
maiiusl  sul»j*-ct  to  this  dynasty  tdl  IXirtad.  or  'I’iriilaloa,  the 
a m of  Kh»*.ru,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  Arsacide  family, 
siip))orU‘<l  by  a Roman  army,  made  it  free  again.  Early  in 
the  fourth  century  Tiridates  and  tiuinyof  the  Armenian  no- 
bility were  converted  to  Chnstianily  by  St.  Gn*gorv,  whom 
pipe  Sylvester  1.,  in  a.d.  31 't.  cunfirmed  as  ptiiiiifT  of  Ar- 
tuenia.  The  cemversiun  of  Constantine  to  (ho  Christian 
faith  occurred  about  the  same  time  : this  circumstance, 
while  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  Gretrk 
empire  and  Armenia.  ex])o«cd  the  latter  country  to  tho  in- 
creaAtsl  hatred  of  the  heallien  government  of  Persia.  New 
nonllicls  and  disturbances  ensued,  till  (a.d.  .ISD'Hieodosius 
tho  Great  entered  into  a compact  with  the  Persian  king.  Sa- 
lem's, according  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  vas 
toboluiig  to  Persia,  and  tho  western  part  to  tho  Roman  em- 
pire. Supores,  with  a view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
Arracmuii  noble*,  tnanv  of  whom  were  quilling  tho  country 
in  di'-gust,  upjioinled  khosni,  an  offspring  of  the  Aniaciilc 
family,  as  a tributary'  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In 
42H,  however,  tho  Persian  king,  Behram  V.,  deposed  Ar- 
taccs,  or  Artashir,  the  last  ot  the  tributary  Amacide  rulers, 
and,  with  tho  consent  of  the  degenerate  AriiU'iiian  nobles, 
appointeil  a Penian  officer  to  govern  the  country.  All  the 
efforts  of  tlic  i’ersian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the 
suppression  of  ('hrislianity  in  Armenia,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  d<K*tnno  of  Zorooater,  a*  tho  difforence  of  reli- 
giofi  appeared  to  Im*  the  chief  oltstatdo  to  the  lasting  fealty 
of  the  province.  On  these  grounds  the  Armenian  Cdiris- 
tians  btcame  subject  to  constant  vexatimia,  and  even  cruel 
persecutions,  from  their  Persian  rulers.  Tiie  ‘ Nit<^nry 
<{f  f wr/on,'  translalcii  from  the  Armenian  of  Elisajus,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann  (published  by  the  Oriental  I'ranslntion 
Conrnitlce,  I^mdon.  183(J.  4ti'.).  exhibits  q detailed  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  religioiiH  wart  under  which 
Armenia  was  suffering  about  the  midrlie  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Even  ofler  the  fall  of  the  Sassanido  dynastv  in  632.  Ar- 
menia did  not  onjtiy  tranquillity,  os  its  proviuies  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  conllict  lictween  tho  Grecian  and  the 


rising  Mohamroedan  empire.  In  83S.  during  the  caliphat 
ot  ^fotawakkei,  an  Arabian  army,  ondor  tho  command  of 
Buga,  conquered  Armenia:  many  of  its  principal  nobles 
were  bruuglit  to  Bagdad,  where  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  forced  Ut  become  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion ; only  Sempad,  the  Bagratide,  died  a martyr  to  Chris- 
tianity. His  Mill,  Asbud.  gained  tho  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
liph, who,  in  839,  instalM  him  king  of  Armenia.  He 
liecume  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty,  which  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1080.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Apaa 
(928-951).  Asbod  III.  (951-977)  and  Sempad  II.  (977- 
989),  Armenia  ei\joye«l  tranquillity.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  country  Ih'cbuic  an  objiict  of  contest  between 
the  Byzantine  eiuptre  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  Gagik, 
the  last,  of  tho  Bagratide  kings,  was  treacherously  killed 
(lu79),  and  Armenia,  though  still  partially  governed  by  na- 
tive princes  (the  Orpelions  and  others),  begone  mainly  de- 
ptndont  on  the  Greek  empue,  while  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. the  Turk*,  and  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Kurds,  en- 
croaclmd  upon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1 226.  Georgia  and  Armenia  suffered  much 
from  the  incursion  of  the  Mogols,  which  continued  till  near 
the  end  of  the  tbirteonth  century.  (See  Klaproth's  paper 
Des  Entrepnteg  det  Mnngnit  rn  Georgie  et  en  Armime, 
dfc.  ill  the  \ct/rcau  JoumiU  Asiaiitfue,  vol.  xii.  pp.  1 93  and 
273.) 

After  the  murder  of  Gagik,  and  tlie  fall  of  the  Bagratide 
dominion  in  Armenia  Pro))cr.  Rupen,  a relative  of  the  lost 
king,  tied  with  bis  family  into  Phrygia,  and  established  an 
Armenian  ]irincipahty  in  the  Taurus  mountains  north  of 
Cilicia,  wliieli  gradually  cxlomlud  its  bounilanes  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived  importanoo  from 
I the  services  which  its  prmcea  rendered  to  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  during  the  crusades.  I.oon  II.,  who  reigned  from 
II h5  till  1219.  w’aa  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Cilicia,  bv 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
hv  the  German  ennwror,  Henry  VI.,  and  Pope  Cfflei-finus 
ill.;  and  a crown  was  likewise  prestmted  to  him  by  the 
Grwk  euipor'T,  .\lexlns.  The  Cilieio-Armenian  kingdom 
Continued  till  tlio  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
U]>t  king,  l^tm  VI.,  was  in  1375  taken  pri-stmer  by  the 
Mamlukx  of  Egypt,  and,  after  a long  captivity,  wandert-d  as 
an  exile  thrmigli  Kurcqve,  from  ono  country  to  another,  till 
ho  diwi  nt  Paris  in  1393.  {Hvo  Vahram's  ('hr^mirle  of  the 
Armenian Kinpdfjm  mO/iWrt.tranblated  byC.  F.  Neumann. 
].rundm),  183),  8vo.  Published  by  the  Oriental  Tranilation 
Committi'o.) 

The  Mamluks  wero  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  their  rule 
over  Cilicin,  and  port  of  Armenia  Proper,  to  the  Ottumans. 
Ilio  Armenians,  now  a nation  without  a country  or  liome, 
rather  than  endure  cruel  pcr(>ecuiion«  in  the  land  of  their 
fallu'rs,  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  and  Kurone.  Av 
early  as  the  year  1331,  Armenian  refugees  came  to  Kumenr 
in  liio  J.ausitz  (Lusalia.)  Others  followed  tho  Oilmnun 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453),  where  tho  Gnind 
Sjgnior  gave  them  a patriarch.  They  were  well  received  in 
Ku-isia,  where  mmiljers  established  themselves  at  Now- 
Nakhchiv  an,  on  the  Don.  at  Moscow, and  at  St,  Petershurgh. 
In  1695  twelve  thousand  families  were  led  forcibly  away 
from  Armenia  into  Persia,  hv  the  command  of  Shah  Abbas. 
They  settltHl  at  .lulfo,  one  the  subnriMi  of  Ispahan,  giving 
to  tliis  quarter  of  iho  city  (be  name  of  their  city.  Julfa, 
on  the  Araxes,  in  Armenia.  Many  who  still  remained  at 
Tauriz,  Krzcnim.  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  have  recently  with- 
drawn to  the  Russian  provinces  south  of  the  (jiurasus. 
Armenian  merchants  are  now  found  established  in  India, 
on  tho  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipidago.  in  Singapore,  in 
Afghanistan.  Persia,  in  ever)'  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eimipe. 
Almost  every  important  fair  nr  mart,  from  l^eipzig  and 
I»ndon  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visiteil  b)  them. 

The  Arm^ninn  hmeimge,  olrscrvea  M.  Klapnuli  {Ennp 
dop^te  den  Gent  du  Monde,  t.  ii.  p.  298),  i*  nniglj,  and 
overehargeil  with  r’onsonnnts.  Besides  a great  numlierof 
Indo-(iermanie  roots,  it  shows  many  annlogien  to  the  Finnic 
dialects  of  Sil>eria,  and  other  languages  of  northern  Asia. 
According  to  Balbi  iAtlan  Ethnogmjyhique  dn  Glnfte)  and 
Adelimg  {Milhridafea,  %u\.  i.  p.  420,  &c.).  the  Arnitnian 
ooes  lint  belong  to  any  known  family  of  language*,  but 
stand*  quite  sih^uc.  Its  grammar  is  execKsively  compheated : 
like  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  it  has  an  article 
attached  U)  the  end  of  words.  It  does  not  distinguish  the 
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genden.  The  decleDsion  has  ten  cases  in  the  sin^ilar  and 
plural ; and  in  the  cunjuj;ation  of  the  verbs  we  find  u cor- 
responding copiousness  of  inflection.  The  amicni  or  Uterars- 
Armenian  is  so  different  in  its  grammar  and  slvucturu  from 
the  present  Armenian  that  it  may  be  considcre^l  ns  a dead 
language.  In  good  Armenian  authors,  of  any  age  or  countr)'. 
no  diversity  of  dialect  ia  obaerv'able.  The  construction  re- 
aombles  that  of  the  Greek  language.  Into  the  modem 
Armenian  many  foreign  woitls  have  been  introduced,  espe* 
dally  from  the  Turkish ; the  grammar  is  alterefi,  and  the 
construction  of  sentences  is  mwlellud  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Turkish  language. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Armenian  langu:^  the 
followmg  works  ore  recommended  ;—J.  J.  Schioderi  TVic- 
murus  Ling;ufP  Armenian  atiliqu/p  tl  koilienup.  Amst. 
1711.  4to.  A Grammar,  Armfuum  and  h:nslish,hsVAl\iQT 
Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  1819.  8vo.  Dtetiunnaire  tibrise 
Fran^u-Arminiim,  par  Pasc-hal  Aucher.  Venice.  181*J.  i 
2 vol.  8vo.  Cimx  de  FtUdesde  tartan  eti  Armemeu  et  ert 
Fran^uii.  Paris,  1825.  8vo. 

ArmenUtn  Literature. — Previous  to  the  intrtiduclion  of 
Christianity,  the  ndigion  and  civilization  of  Armenia  appear 
to  have  twen  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  IV'rsians 
nad  Parthions.  With  the  exception  of  a few  fragments 
of  antient  songs  preserved  by  Mo».es  Choreiiensts,  wo  pi»-  ! 
scss  no  literary  remains  out  of  this  period.  With  the  { 
Christian  rcligton.  however,  a Insto  for  the  study  of  the  ; 
Greek  language  and  literature  became  prevalent.  Till  the  , 
beginning  of  the  Glth  century,  the  Armenians,  in  writing 
their  language,  uHod  various  foreign  alphal»eU -the  Per- 
sian, tlio  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  particularly  the  latter;  hut 
as  tiu  number  of  characters  in  ihe.<o;  ulphal>ets  wuh  insutll- 
dent  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  Armenian  language, 
Me>irub  invented,  for  tho  use  of  his  country  men,  a particular 
alphabet  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  originally 
consisting  of  thirty-six  characters,  to  which,  subsequently, 
two  more  were  added.  This  alphabet,  which  was  intr<Klueud  ' 
in  the  year  4US,  is  that  which  the  Armenians  still  use.  ' 

The  continuous  succession  of  writers,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  which  Armenia  has  produced  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourtli  century  down  to  our  ow  n age, 
and  Che  zeal  with  which  the  Armenians,  since  their  dis- 
persion, have  eslabUbhcd  prinling-oflkcs  wlrcrever  they  have 
settled  in  any  considerable  numbers,  prove  their  fondness 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  They  either  have,  or  have  had, 
printing-offleus  at  Amsterdam.  Leipzig,  Wnire.  l.a?ghont, 
at  Leopol  in  Poland,  at  Constantinople,  at  Smyrna,  in  sovcnii 
towns  of  Russia,  at -Astrakhan,  at  Etehmiudzin,  at  Julfa 
near  Ispahan,  at  Madras,  and  in  several  uiber  places. 

Besides  the  alphabet  of  which  he  was  tire  inventor,  Mesrob 
presented  his  countrymen  with  a translation  of  the  Bible, 
made,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  from  the 
Septuagint ; but  the  Greek  text,  from  which  we  must  sup- 
jKrse  it  to  have  been  made,  dues  nut  agree  altogether  with 
any  one  of  our  recensiunH.  Tho  Armenian  version  is  .sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  sixth 
century  from  the  Syriac  Peschito,  and  in  the  tluctecnth  from  j 
the  J^alin  Vulgate.  | 

The  Armenian  historians  arc  valuable  on  account  of  the 
informiiiion  which  they  supply  on  the  history  of  the  Bvzan-  ' 
tine  empire,  of  the  Sossanidm,  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  { 
the  Seljuks,  the  misailcs,  the  Mog.ils,  ami,  in  short,  on  the  ; 
entire  history  of  tho  East  since  the  fourth  century.  They  | 
show,  upon  the  whole,  more  judgment  than  the  Arabian  and  ! 
Persian  historians  iii  the  selection  of  the  facts  which  they  1 
record,  and  display  a better  taste  in  their  manner  of  relating  j 
them  : some  appear  rather  too  fond  uf  interrupting  tho  nar-  , 
rative  by  long  strains  of  pious  ineditations.  The  .-Vrnienian 
chronicles  should,  however,  he  used  with  caution,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  more  remote  periods  of  history.  Saint- 
Martin  hoa  pointed  out  an  important  nnar.hnmism,  into 
X'hich.  he  says.  Gibbon  has  been  led  by  Muses  (Jhoreiiensis, 
regarding  the  history  of  Annenia  contemporary  with  the 
reigns  of  Constantinus  and  Constantius.  {Souveau  Journal 
Aaatique,  t.  iv.  p.  402,  icc.) 

The  most  antient  Armenian  historian  probably  was  Aga- 
thangelus,  tho  secretory  of  King  Tiridates,  early  in  the 
fourtli  century.  The  authenlieity  of  a ehruntcle  which  is 
ittributed  to  him  seems,  however,  to  be  questionable. 

Zenob.  a Syrian  by  birtli,  pupil  and  secretary  to  St. 
Gregory,  lived  early  in  tlie  fourth  century.  To  him  is 
ascribed  a chronicle  of  the  province  of  Daron,  which  was 
printed  at  ConsUntinople,  1719»  12mo. 


Moses  of  Khoren,  or  Khorni,  in  the  province  of  Damn,  sur- 
named  Kerthogh.or  Kerthoghair,  i.e.  ‘ the  gramiimriaii  puci.* 
is  considered  by  the  Armenians  as  the  first  of  their  <1u.‘mcuI 
writers.  He  had  from  his  early  youth  attache*!  himself  to 
Sahag  (or  Isaac),  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  a descendant  of 
St.  Gregory,  who,  in  concert  with  Mosrob,  most  zealously  en- 
deavoured to  pro])agale  Clwi-slianity,  and  to  diffuse-  a love  for 
knowledge  among  his  country  men.  was  bv  him  sent 

to  Alexandria  (a.o.  434)  in  order  to  make  himsclt'  pcrfevtlv 
familiar  with  the  Greek  language.  He  rewaiiicil  there 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Armenia(442) by  way  of  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople.  Moses  was  subsequently  raised 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  tho  provinces  Pukrevaiit  and 
Anlzruni,  and  died  in  a.d.  487.  it  is  said  at  the  ago  of  Igu 
years.  Wo  mw&eas  a Chronicle  by  him,  divide<l  into  three 
' bwks  (odited,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  by  the  brothers 
! Whiston,  I.ondon,  1736,  4to.),  in  which  he  gives  the  liisioiy 
! of  Armenia  from  the  time  of  Hatg  down  to  tho  death  (if 
Mesrub  and  Suhag : also  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  a work 
on  geography,  baint  Martin  ia  also  incUned  to  a«cribc  to 
Moses  of  Khoren  an  Armenian  translation  of  thu  ('hronicoa 
of  Eusebius  (odited.  in  Armenian,  by  Aueber,  at  Veiiice,  in 
h'lH.  and  in  I.4itin.  in  the  same  year,  bv  Mai  and  Zolmib, 
at  Milan),  which  was  printed  from  an  old  M8.  on  vclluiu, 
teuiid  111  1 7*>4  by  Zohrab  at  Constantinople. 

Elisaeus,  or  Kghishe,  a contemporary  of  Moses  of  Khoren, 
was  secretary  h)  Vartan,  a prince  of  the  family  of  the  Ma- 
migoiiians : in  449  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  district 
of  tlie  Amadunians.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  religious 
wars  of  Vartan  with  the  Persians,  of  which  he  himself  i.a-l 
Ikn?ii  eye-witness.  An  English  translatiun  uflhis  work,  by 
C.  K Neumann,  was  publi»hed  at  London  in  18J1  by  the 
Oriental  Tntiislaiiun  Committee. 

Another  distinguished  contemporary  of  Mose.s  Chon-n- 
ensis  was  the  philosopher  David.  He  visited  Ailuii-, 
where  he  attended  tho  lectures  of  Syrianus,  the  teaclier  of 
Proflus;  he  afterwards  went  to  Con>tantinoplc,  where  he 
scorns  to  have  remained  for  a considerable  period.  He  dun! 
in  Armenia,  it  i»  supposed,  early  in  the  sixth  century.  (See 
C.  K.  Neumann's  Memoire  mr  la  KfV  et  ies  Ourragee  de 
Dai'id.  in  the  Nuuveuu  Journal  Atiatique  of  1829.}* 

Lazarus  of  Parb  (Parbetsi),  euniamed  tho  Rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a history  of 
Armenia  during  the  years  386-486.  (Printed  at  Venice  iu 
179.3.) 

Thomas  the  Ardzrunian.  a contemporary  of  Lazarus, 
wrote  a history  of  the  life  of  Vartan,  and  subsequent  events, 
down  to  the  year  500. 

.Joannes,  bishop  of  the  Mamigonians,  lived  in  the  seventh 
century.  He  wrote  a hisUiry  of  Armenia  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century  till  the  year  640.  It  w-as 
printed  al  Constantinople  in  1719. 

Anias  Shiraguzi,  in  the  seventh  ecniury.  is  the  autoor  of 
several  biographical,  astronomical,  ami  chronological  works. 

Joiuines  Cathoheus.  in  the  nintii  and  tenth  centuries, 
wrote  a history  uf  Armenia  from  lluig  till  the  reign  uf  the 
Bagratian  king,  Ashot  II.  (a.d.  92U.)  This  work,  which 
yet  remains  unpublished,  is  considered  by  the  Armeiiiaus 
a model  of  elegant  sty  le. 

Matthias  Erez.  of  Edessa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a 
chronicle  which  comprehends  tlie  history  of  Armenia  from 
tho  reign  of  Ashod  III.  (a.d.  951)  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Armenian  principality  in  Cilicia  (a.d.  1128.)  Thiswork 
was  continued  by  Gregory,  in  the  same  century,  as  far  as 
the  year  II 61. 

Satimel  of  Ani  (.\nctsi),  likewise  in  the  twelfth  centunr, 
wrote  a concise  but  accurate  chronological  work,  cxtendiiig 
from  Adum  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  Vikavaser  (a.d. 
1164.)  It  has  keen  continued  by  others  till  the  year 
1317. 

Nerses  Kloietsi,  sumamed  Shnorhali  (i.  e.  * the  gracefiir) 
v»as  bom  shortly  bofire  the  clone  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  died  in  1 173.  During  the  last  twenty -six  years  of  his 
life^  he  resided  at  Hromkla,  commonly  called  Kumkala,  n 
fortified  place  on  the  Euphrates.  He  is  enusidered  as  the 
inventor,  or  principal  cultivator,  of  rhymed  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  a brief  history  of  Armenia,  his  works  are 
mostly  theological.  (According  to  Gregorius  MagUtros.  an 
Armenian  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Armenians 
received  their  theory  of  prosody  and  rhyme  from  the  Aral»s, 
and  Sahlum  the  son  of  Shahpu,  and  Aharon  tlic  s<m  uf 
Kalian  were  the  first  Armenian  poets.) 

Nerses  lAmproaeUi,  tho  naphow  of  the  former,  was  b jrn 
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in  1151.  a\vl  died  in  1198.  His  writiiiRs  arc  almost  exclu- 
sivi'lv  liumiletioal  and  liturgical. 

Vurlan.  a pupil  of  the  mimk  Vantgan,  in  the  thirli>cnth 
renturv,  wrote  a history  of  Armenia,  rommeiu'iim  with  the 
eiirlicst  times,  and  going  down  os  far  as  the  year  1272. 
This  work  is  considered  valuaMe  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  the  countries  Iwrdering  upon  Ar- 
menia, and  of  the  accuracy  and  enticism  shown  by  the 
author. 

Vahrani.  a native  of  Edossa,  and  secretary  King  Leon 
III.  of  Cilicia  (who  reigned  from  1269  till  1289),  is  the 
auiljoT  of  a short  history  of  the  Armenian  kingiloin  in 
Cilicia.  A more  comprehensive  wflrU.  on  the  same  subject, 
was  wriltca  by  Semp^,  towards  the  end  of  iho  fourteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourlecnih  centvjry,  we  find  Armenian  litera- 
ture on  its  decline.  With  the  exception  of  a valuable  work 
on  the  history  of  Armenia,  by  Michael  Chamchean,  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  17H6  (3  vols.  -Ito.).  wo  hear  of 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit.  {See  Qwtdro  delhi  Sittria  Let- 
tfraria  di  Armenia,  eslesa  da  P.  S.  Somal.  Venice,  1829, 

8VO.) 

Ptir  al)out  a hundrcfl  years,  iheix’  has  existed  at  Venice  a 
congregation  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  pub- 
libhing  works  on  religion,  theology,  literature,  and  science, 
such  as  they  think  hkely  to  benefit  their  country  men.  They 
dwell  on  tlte  little  island  of  San  Ivizaro.  and  call  thcmiudvca 
Mckhiioristcs,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of  tlmir 
founder.  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixe<l  himself  al  Venice  in 
1717.  (See.4  brief  Arenunt  of  the  MerhitarisHran  ^/tnety, 
founded  on  (he  island  of  S.  Lazaro.  By  .\lexanderGo:>de. 
V Knu-e.  1 825.  4lo.)  They  have  a printing  otlire  well  stocked 
with  Armenian  types,  fonuerly  cast  at  Am*terc!am  under 
the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many  imp  u innt  works  of 
a genera)  interest  have  already  come  from  il»o  Armenian 
prc'S  of  San  Lazaro : one  of  the  latest  is  an  oilition,  in  .Arme- 
nian and  ].4itin,  of  three  i>ermnnes  of  Philo  the  .Jew,  the 
Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  Tlie  Armenian  text  is 
taken  from  a MS.  written  in  a.d.  1296,  which  Zuhrah  dis- 
covered at  I..eopol  in  Poland,  in  1791,  collated  with  anotlicr 
copy  made  in  the  year  1298,  and  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  Annenian  Christians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Xicaan, 
and  the  Athana-sian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalccdon,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Kutychea 
and  of  the  Monophysiles.  in  admitting  but  menuture  in  the 
person  of  Christ  viz.,  that  he  is  G«mI  only:  this  is,  in  the 
rite  of  their  church,  symltolically  expres^ed  by  the  use  of 
red  wine,  unmixod  with  water,  in  the  Lord’s  Sujiper.  They 
assert  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pnveeds  from  the  hathcr  only, 
M'ho  nccortlingly,  in  their  profesaion  of  faith  (Schrikler. 
Theumrux  Liogurt*  Armmictr,  p.  251),  i»  called  z^nitor 
Filii  el  itfnrator  Spiritu^  Snnefi,  whde  the  Holy  Giiosl  is 
described  as  procedrnx  a Paire,  roessenlitifia  Patri  et  con- 
zloriut  Filin.  They  have  the  seven  sacrament*  of  tho 
Catholic  church,  viz..  Baptism,  the  Lonl’s  Supper,  Con- 
firmation. Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  Confession 
of  Sins,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  usefl  in  the 
Lonl's  Supper,  which  they  administer  under  lM)th  forms  to 
laymen  as  well  a*  to  ecclesiastics,  though  deviating  from 
the  rite  adopted  by  other  Christian  sects,  by  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  wine.  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided  into 
monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class 
arc  comprised  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  dociorK, 
monks,  and  hennits)  live  in  celibacy : the  Siprular  clergy. 
I.  e.  the  officiating  priests,  are  permitted  and  advisc>l  to 
marry.  The  Armenian  C'hurch  docs  not  acknowledge  the 
■upreraacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  governed  by  four  patriarchs,  who  resideil  at 
Etchraiadzin.  Sis,  Aghthamar,  and  Gandsasar.  The  num- 
ber of  the'r  bishops  was  calculate^!  to  amount,  about  the 
aamc  time,  to  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  Armenian  Christians  have  an  mra  of  their  own. 
acninling  to  which  they  count  their  years,  and  whicli  com- 
mences with  the  year  551  of  our  l>iony»ian  rera.  Their 
year  i.4  a moveable  solar  year.  (See  Ideler,  Lthrbuch  dcr 
Chronologie,  p.  439,  &c.) 

ARMENIACA.  [See  Apricot  and  Put^Ntis.] 

ARMENTIERES,  a town  in  France  in  the  department 
dll  Nonl,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Lille,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  a neat 
little  town  on  the  river  Lys,  the  navigation  of  which  con- 


tributes to  Its  trade.  The  population  is  variously  given 
600U  (Balbi)  and  7700  (Malle  Brun)  perwouK,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  spinning  fiax.  hemp,  and  cottem  yaru.  Some 
tradi!  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  lace,  and  leather,  is  carried 
on : also  in  bricks  of  which  gi*eat  quantities  are  made  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Armenti^res,  w hen  a frontier  town  of 
Flanders,  was  of  some  inrpurtance  as  a place  of  strength  ; 
and  sufiered  much  in  difierent  coiftesi*  between  the  French 
and  the  Flemings;  but  upon  its  capture  by  I/>uis  XIV.  in 
1667  it  was  disinantlcHl.  50°  4P  N.  lat.,  ‘j?’  62'  E.  long.  <«f 
Greenwich.  (M.  Brun  ; Balbi ; Dictionnaire  Uuivertel  (k 
la  Ftrance,  4*c.)  ^ 

ARMIGKR.  [See  Esquire.] 

ARMILLA.  a braovlct,  or  large  ring,  for  the  wrist  or  arm. 
The  wearing  of  the  Arniilla,  mr  bracelet,  as  an  ornament,  i* 
of  very  high  anti({uity.  It  occurs  in  Genesis,  chap.  xxiv. 
22,  23,  where  Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  neck  a wife  for 
Isaac.  The  Araalekile  who  slew  Saul  (2  Snm.  i.  id)  * took 
the  crown  that  was  upon  hU  head,  and  the  bracelet  that 
was  on  his  arm,'  and  brought  thorn  to  David. 

The  Armilla,  or  bracelet,  as  a decoration  for  both  sexes, 
was  perhaps  the  moat  universal  of  all  omamentS'-i-oiumoa 
to  almost  every  nation,  and  far  more  general  tlvin  tbr 
torques,  or  collar  for  thenei'k.  It  was  sometimes  worn  u{we 
the  wrist,  sometimes  near  tho  shoulder,  and  occaHtunally 
upon  the  ancles.  Bartholinus,  in  his  trealii^e 
leterum,  asiteri*,  tiiat  it  was  of  such  general  use  as  to  be 
worn  even  by  slaves,  when  they  could  t»btaiu  perroUsion 
from  their  masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
armille  which  have  been  found,  of  a slender  shape  siid 
mean  form,  in  bronze,  in  different  countries  once  possessed 
by  the  Romans. 

As  an  omameni  of  dres*.  the  Armilla  is  frequenlly 
spoken  of  as  massive.  Livy  (1.  i.c.  II)  savs  the  goldeir 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines  were  of  great  weiglit.  Petroniu* 
Arbiter  (c.  67)  speaks  of  the  Roman  women  as  wearing 
bracelets  of  six  (Hiunds  and  a half,  and  even  of  ten  pound-' 
weight,  though  the  fact  seems  incro<lil»lc. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a mere  ornament  of  dres*  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  armilla;  its  most  important  use  was  aa 
a gift  of  rewanl.  ASlian  {Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  22)  says  the  Per- 
sian kings  rewarded  all  ambassadurs.  whether  from  Gree<'ir 
or  other  nations,  with  presents  of  armilla?.  Plutarch,  Xe- 
nophon {Anabatts,  i.  2.  27),  and  Hcrodian,  all  allude  to 
them  as  military  or  royal  gifts. 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  Samnite  war  (1-  x.c.  44),  says 
that  at  Aquiionia,  Papirius,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
various  fcrvice,  in  the  field,  the  camp,  hiiiI  the  city,  gave 
armi//<y  and  coronets  of  gold  to  Spurius  Naulius,  to.Spuriiv** 
Papirius  his  own  nephew,  to  four  eonturions,  ami  to  a 
wliole  band  of  tho  hastaii.  To  the  horsemen  also,  a.s  a 
reward  of  valour,  he  gave  armillm  and  little  horns  uf 
silver. 

The  gift  of  the  golden  armilla,  however,  was  reserved 
peculiarly  for  the  Roman  citizen.  Pliny  says,  to  auxiliaries 
and  strangers  they  give  gold  torques ; to  tneir  own  citizens 
only  silver.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  Roman  citizens 
Imre  armill®  given  them,  which  foreigners  have  not.  (Hist. 
A'af.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  1«.) 

Aldus  Gellius,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  hi*  second  book, 
describing  the  exploits  of  Dentatus.  say*  he  was  called  the 
Roman  Arhilles;  that  ho  had  been  in  more  than  a hundred 
and  twenty  actions ; that  he  had  never  received  a wound  in 
the  back,  but  that  he  had  five  and  forty  wounds  in  front; 
and  that  among  his  reward*  he  had  achieveil  eight  goldc:i 
crown*,  one  obnidional,  and  three  mural  crowns;  that  he  had 
reeeive<l  eighty-three  torque*,  and  more  than  a htindmtl 
and  sixty  armilla?.  (AV/.  All.  1.  ii.  c.  11.) 

Gruter  (Inseript.  mxcvi.  4)  has  preserved  a monumenl.^l 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lueius  I.epidtus,  who  had  served 
in  difierent  legions,  and  received  vari<ms  armilla?.  torques, 
and  other  ornaments,  as  rewards,  from  the  Emperor  \'e*pa- 
sian.  Snielius  (fol.  Ixxiii.  b ) gives  another,  for  a soldier 
upon  whom  Iwth  torques  and  armilla?  had  1>oh»  bestowoil 
by  Trajan.  Numerous  other  such  inscriptions  will  be  found  ii> 
the  diffen-nt  collections.  BrLssonius  has  given  the  formula 
of  one  of  these  donations  ‘ Imjieratnr  te  Argentcis  Ar- 
milli*  donut.' 

The  draconarii,  or  standard-bearers,  wore  armillte.  See 
Ammianiis  Mareellinu.*  (1.  xx,  c.  4),  wlicrc  liie  soldier* 
crown  Julian  with  one  of  them. 

There  wa.s  another  use  to  which  the  armilla  or  bracelet 
waa  applied  from  the  very  remotest  age*  of  the  world«  It 
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vas  used  aft  ui  offering.  In  Uie  Book  of  Exodus  bracelets 
ftre  included  among  the  free  gifU  for  the  tabernacle. 

Offerings  of  serpentine  armilliD,  or  torques,  vere  also 
made  to  /Ksculapius. 

Gi  As  of  armille,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  warriors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  practice  was  ns  prevalent  in  the 
remoter  regioits  of  tho  iKirth.  The  fragments  which  remain 
of  ilie  compositions  of  the  Scnldic  bards  arc  foil  of  allusions 
to  the  giA  of  bracelets.  Sniirro  Sturlcson’s  History  affords 
ample  proof  of  this.  Hrolf  Kruke,  King  of  Norway,  whose 
reign  is  ascribed  to  tl\e  fiAh  century,  is  mentioned  o.s  he- 
sto  ring  them  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  (Hisi.  Dan.  ii.  p.  2tt.) 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  97i.  the  Enshsh 
Edgar  is  expressly  called  beopna  beah-sypa,  the  bettowtr  nf 
hrarclett,  the  rewarder  of  heroes ; a term,  indeed,  usual  as 
an  epithet  for  a great  chieAain  in  most  of  the  Saxon  |K>ems. 
It  occurs  no  where  more  fre<iucntly  titan  in  tho  sung  of  the 
Traveller,  and  in  tho  well-known  poem  of  Beowulf. 

Nor  were  armilleo  giAs  of  reward  made  ill  person  only  : 
we  find  them  frequently  mentioned  as  legacies  in  the  Saxon 
'Wills.  In  the  willofBrihtric  and  his  wife  .<£lfswytha  (he  was 
one  of  the  Thanes  of  Archbishop  /Elfric),  preserved  in  the 
I'extus  Koffensis,  among  the  articles  which  furmed  a legacy 
lo  the  king,  we  have  a bracelet  of  gold  of  the  weight  of 
eight  mancuses;  and  to  the  queen  a bracelet  of  thirty.  In 
the  will  of  Wulfer,  which  follows  the  will  of  Brilitric  in  Dr. 
Hickes's  Thesaurus,  wc  find  a legacy  of  a bracelet  ol  sixty 
inancuses.  {Disteri. 

William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us,  that  when  Earl 
Godwin  made  his  peace  with  Hurdiknut,  in  the  year  UMO, 
he  sealcti  it  by  a magnificent  present — a ship,  whose  stem 
was  richly  ornarocntcil  with  gold  ; and  within  it,  eighty 
Ktildiers,  each  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  habiliments  of 
War.  u'ith  armills  of  pure  gold  on  both  arras,  each  weighing 
sixteen  ounces.  (\V.  Mulmesb.  edit.  Francof.  ICbl,  1.  ii.  p. 
77.)  The  same  writer  (p.  lU'i),  describing  tho  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English  in  106f>,  upon  the  con(|Ucrur‘s  ar- 
rival, says  their  arms  were  laden  with  golden  bracelets : 
ArmiUtt  aureii  brochiis  oncrati.'' 

Arngrim  lonas,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  speaking  of  the 
airan  rites  which  were  use<l  in  tho  chief  temple  of  southern 
celand,  in  the  isle  of  Kialariies,  dos(rribo.s  an  nrmilla  of 
twenty  ounces  weight,  w'nit-h  was  kept  u^nm  the  altar,  und 
which,  being  sprinkled  with  tlio  blood  of  victims,  was  touchctl 
by  those  who  took  any  solemn  oath.  He  says  it  was  either 
of  silver,  or  silver  and  brass  mixed.  (Gryoiog.  Rer.  hla/ui. 

1.  i.  p.  C3.t  He  oilds,  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  worn  upon 
the  Judge's  arm  during  trials,  (loid.  p.  76.) 

There  U a passage  in  the  .Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  b76,  which  refers  to  a ceremony  not  altigether  unlike 
the  practice  in  Iceland.  It  says,  that  when  the  Danes  made 
their  peace  with  the  English  Alfred,  at  Warcham  in  Wessex, 
they  gave  him  the  noblest  among  them  as  hostages,  and 
swore  oaths  to  him  upon  the  holy  bracelet. 

Armilla),  as  we  learn  from  Barlholinus,  wore  sometimes 
marriage  presents.  Virmns,  it  appears,  did  not  usually 
wear  them.  ArmiU.  yet.  p.  79.)  From  different  passages 
in  the  Roman  classics,  we  ieam  that  they  were  8oractime.s 
given  as  birth-<lay  presents.  Placed  among  treasures,  there 
was  a superstition  that  an  armilla  would  augment  them. 
J^ivers  thought  them  efficacious ; and  ivory  armillto  were 
used  in  tho  cure  of  epilepsy.  Sec  otlier  superstitions  in 
Pliny.  {Hitt.  iVo/.ed.  Harduini,  tom.  ii.  451,  11  ; 472,  10; 
231,  22.)  Armills  arc  still  used  as  playthings  for  children. 

Among  (he  articles  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
turno<l  up  in  the  Ixigs  of  Ireland,  armilla  of  gold  have  not 
been  the  least  numerous.  Some  years  ago,  sevend  in  this 
metal,  of  different  sizes,  wore  found  under  Beachy  Head  in 
Susse.x,  amongst  the  chalk  which  the  tide  had  undermined. 
Two  or  three  of  these  arc  still  prcscr%ed  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  collection  of  bronzes. 

The  Hamilton,  Townlcy,  and  Knight  collections  of  an- 
tiquities, in  the  British  Museum,  contain  armillo)  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  almost  cverv  variety  of  form,  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  in  bronze.  See  the  Hamilton  Room,  Case  68  ; 
Mr.  Knight's  collection.  Case  8 ; and  the  Hamilton  and 
other  gems. 

In  vol.  xii.  of  the  Archtfoingia^  pi.  li , a bronze  armilla 
isengraveil.  found  upon  the  wrist  of  a full-sized  skeleton  at 
'Westwang  Field  in  tho  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  See 
also,  in  the  same  work  (vol.  xxii.  p.  285)  some  observations 
upon  an  antient  bracelet  of  bronze,  found  on  (he  sand-hills 
of  Altyre  on  the  coast  of  Murrayshire : from  theta  observa- 


tions many  of  the  materials  for  this  account  of  the  armilla 
liavc  been  derived. 

ARMILL.VUY  SPHERE.  The  J.atin  word  armilla 
signifies  a bracelet,  and  the  ormillary  sphere  us  one  in  which 
the  principal  circles  of  the  heavens  ore  constructed  of  .some 
solid  material.  an<l  put  together  into  their  relulivc  positions ; 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a hollow  sphere,  of  w hich 
all  tho  surfuco  has  been  rut  away  except  tho  c(|uator, 
ecliptic,  eoUires,  &c.  This  iiwtrument  is  now  liltlo  moro 
than  a toy,  the  complete  sphere  being  generally  preferrtHl 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; but  in  the  antient  astmn»my, 
and  even  so  late  os  the  time  of  Tycho  Brah/-.  nn  instrument, 
tho  simple  description  of  which  is.  that  it  wait  the  whole  or 
part  of  nn  armillary  sphere,  was  extensively  usctl  in  a-lre- 
nomical  observation.  On  this  iwinl  w e refer  the  reader  to 
Astrolauk. 

ARMINIANS  are  the  followers  of  James  Armtnius,  or 
(hose  who  are  considered  to  entertain  hi.n  >,enUmenU.  It 
docs  not  ap|>ear  (hat  tho  conference  in  which  Anninius  was 
engaged  at  Uiu  time  of  bis  death,  was  pro<luctivo  of  nnv 
good  effect  upon  tho  state  of  party  fueling  in  Holland.  The 
government,  however,  were  evidently  leaning  towards  h‘s 
side;  fur  in  tho  following  year  ( 1610),  on  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  Uilenb<^:iert  was  appointed  chaplain.  At 
Paris  Uitenbogaert  hwl  frequent  conlerences  with  the  cele- 
brated J.  Casaubon,  w’ho  was  then  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  although  a Protestant.  These  conferences 
served  to  strengthen  Uitenbogaert  in  the  opinions  which  he 
hail  adopted,  inasmuch  as  Casaubon,  for  the  most  part, 
agreed  with  them. 

In  tlio  muan  time,  during  the  ab.^ence  of  Uitcnlrogncrt  in 
1610,  tho  disputes  wont  on  in  Holland  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. They  had  now  spread  so  widely  that  nearly  all  the 
country  were  engaged  in  them,  clergymen  and  laymen,  the 
learned  ami  unlearned.  A large  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
leading  religious  men  adopted  tho  sentiments  of  Gumar, 
and  espoused  liLs  cause.  The  Arminian  party,  fearing  that 
matters  would  come  to  extremities,  and  that  their  party 
might  bo  crushed,  drew  up  a representation  of  their  senti- 
ments, which  was  presented  to  the  States-gcncral,  and  was 
named  by  its  authors  Remoiut ratio,  or  Kemonstrantie,  that 
is,  Remonstrance.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  Kemunsirants, 
by  which  the  party  has  been  usually  calletl  on  the  (xuiti- 
nent  of  Europe,  from  Uiat  time  lo  the  present.  The  AVeslei  an 
Methodists  call  themselves  Arminians.  and  their  magazine 
au|>eared  formerly  under  the  title  of  the  Arminian  Magazine, 
[aeo  Rkmunstkants : Oldkn  Barnkvkld  ; Ghotiu*; 
Dort;  Episcopius;  Bogkruann:  Hsinsiuv.} 

ARMI'NIUS.  James  Arminius  (called  in  i.jitin  .Ja- 
cobus Arminius,  and  in  Dutch  Jacob  Hcrmanni,  or  ion 
Harmine,  or  Harmensen)  was  Ixirn  in  1560,  at  Oudowulcr, 
a small  but  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South  Holland. 
His  father  died  while  he  was  an  infant.  It  happune<l, 
however,  that  there  was  at  Oudewutcr  a priest  called  Theo- 
dore Emilius,  distinguished  fur  erudition  and  piety,  who 
had  forsaken  the  Romish  church,  and  had  emigrated  from 
laco  to  place  in  onler  to  avoid  its  persecution.  Moveil 
y compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius, 
Emihus  took  him  under  bis  caro,  instructed  him  in  tho 
learned  languages,  and  inculcated  frequent  lessons  of  prac- 
tical piety.  Ho  became  so  interested  in  the  oxtraoniinary 
talento  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  youn^  pupil,  that  ho 
continued  his  Mucation  until  bo  was  sufficiently  advaiiccil 
in  his  studies  to  bo  sent  to  a university.  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  his  death  Emilius  hod  removed  to  Utrecht 
with  his  pupil;  and  (here  he  died,  leaving  the  young  Ar- 
minius without  any  means  of  support.  Soon  after  this  u\cnt, 
however,  the  youth  obtained  a second  patron  in  Ruduli>li 
Snell,  a native  of  Holland,  who  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
the  Spaniards  had  l>een  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  at  Mar- 
burg m Hesse.  Snell  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  aecuiu- 
panied  by  his  young  pupil ; but  he  bad  scarcely  arrived  there 
before  news  came  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  Oudewaler, 
burnt  it,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitantit.  Arminius  set  out 
immediately  for  his  native  place:  on  his  arrival,  he  found  it 
a lieap  of  ruins;  every  house  was  burnt,  and  his  mother, 
sister,  brother,  relations,  and  nearly  all  his  re]low-lown.<<nu'n. 
rourUerod.  He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  perforuiiiig 
the  whole  journey  on  foot.  Here,  however,  lie  did  not  stay 
long.  News  reachc<l  him  that  the  University  of  Levdon 
had  been  founded  by  tho  prince  of  Orange,  on  whicii  he 
set  out  ODce  more  for  Holland,  and  at  first  repaired  to  Hot- 
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tertlain,  then  an  asylum  for  the  suniving  sufferert  at  Oude- 
Mater,  and  for  many  refu^eeb  from  Ainiitenlam. 

At  Rotterdam.  IVler  Bertius  the  father  of  1*.  Bertius  who 
aflen»-ar«U  «Tole  the  funeral  culo^'  of  Arminius,  was  per- 
suaded to  receive  him  into  his  own  family;  and  he  afterwards 
sent  him.  w ith  his  son  P.  Bertius,  to  the  University  of  Leyden.  1 
Here  youuK  Bertius  was  the  c<mstant  companion  of  Arramius, 
whom*  he  describes  ns  exceedinglv  devote<l  to  literary  pur- 
suit*. Arniinius  cultivated  the  stu<Jy  of  p<H*try,  mathematics,  j 
nnd  philosophy,  ami  became  the  omaineni  and  exampic  of  j 
the  whole  class  to  which  he  teltmjjed.  His  principal  in-  t 
ttrui’tor  in  theology  was  Lambert  Daiueus,  who  had  taught  I 
at  Geneva,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  kiiowle<lgo  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  stdioUblic  divines. 

After  remaining  at  I.Afyden  aiwul  six  years,  the  senate  of  i 
Amsterdam,  being  movjnl  by  the  high  reputation  for  brilliant  ' 
talents  aiid  extraordinary  appUcatixn  which  Arniiniii*  had 
acquired,  sent  him  in  1 5S*2,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
then  the  head  quarters  of  the  rcformtsl  Calvinislic  churches. 
Here  lie  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  celehratoJ  Beza,  the 
friend  and  successor  of  Cahiii,  in  the  famous  theological 
scho»»l  of  Geneva.  But  he  soon  creatcil  a pn  judice  against 
himself  antong  the  leading  men  in  this  schod  on  account 
of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
which  he  taught  to  his  fellow -students  in  private,  and  which 
he  l)oMlv  and  zealously  defended  in  public.  'Flic  philos  iphy  | 
of  Aristidlc  was  at  that  time  con*i{lercd  as  the  summit  »»f  ] 
perfin-tiou.  not  only  at  Genera,  but  in  all  the  kcIuhiU  and 
universities  of  Etirope.  The  views  of  Ramus  were  opposed 
to  this  philosophy;  ami  of  course  Arininius.  who  apjK'ared 
as  a zealous  ndvcK'atc  for  the  opinion*  of  Ramus,  could  nut 
expect  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at  j 
Geneva.  Accordingly  he  was  s«vm  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  immediately  repairerl  to  Basle,  where  Jacob  ' 
Grynipu*  was  then  a distingui*hocl  teacher.  Here  he  won 
Ro  much  applause  and  admiration  by  hi*  attainment*  nnd 
dcv,*tednc*s  to  st  udy,  that  ho  was  speedily  ofTered  a doctorate 
in  theology  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Basle,  being  at  that 
time  imly  twenty  two  year*  of  age.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clini'd,  d(>eming  himself  too  young  to  bo  made  the  subject 
of  such  an  honour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Geneva  by  In*  opposition  to  the 

fliilosophy  of  Aristotle,  so'm  began  to  subside  in  hts  absence. 

n 1583  ne  roturtjed  to  Geneva.  Hi*  own  feelings  were 
now  greatly  mo«K’nitod  on  the  subject  of  Ramus's  philosophy, 
and  he  appenr*  to  have  Uve<l  In  (ran<iuillity  during  lus  second 
residence  at  Geneva.  How’  long  he  reraaineel  here  during 
his  second  residence  is  not  well  ascertained;  but  as  he 
rciurnwl  to  Geneva  in  158.1,  and  went  into  Italy  in  1566-7, 
it  fM’cnis  probable  that  hi*  stuy  wu*  about  throe  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  philosophic  fame  of 
James  Zalmrolla  of  Padua,  wbitlicr  he  went,  attended  by 
a young  Hollander,  his  constant  companion.  A ftcr  hearing 
n course  of  lectures,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  rciurne<l  to  Gmicva  for  a short  time,  and  soon 
after  to  Holland.  While  on  his  truvols,  he  and  hi*  contpanion 
carried  with  them  a Greek  Twtxmcnt  and  n Hebrew  Psalter, 
which  they  read  daily,  in  their  exercises  of  devotion.  In 
1567  Armtnius  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  ix-puiring  to 
Amsterdam  he  found  that  ix'porls  had  been  circulated  theic 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  his  favourable  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  .\mong  other  things,  it 
Was  snitl  that  he  had  the  Pope's  feet ; that  he  was 

intimate  with  JtNuits;  that  bo  was  intrmlucod  to  Cardinal 
BcUarmine : and  that  lie  had  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion.  All  tlii*  was  entirely  false. 

Amiinius  found  hi*  palr-ms  at  Amsterdam  cold  and  sus- 
piriuus  when  ho  tlrat  returned.  He  Micceeded,  however,  in 
satisfying  them  that  he  had  been  slandered,  and  he  soon 
nxeivixl  an  invitation  a*  minister  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Arasiertlam.  over  which  he  was  placed  in  1568.  bi'ing  then 
tweiity-eiglit  years  of  age.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he 
had  passefl  through  Gctieva,  wlrero  Beza  gave  liim  a letter 
to  his  patrons,  in  which  be  si>cak*  highly  of  him  as  'aninio 
ad  fanendum  olHcium  optime  comparatus.  si  Domino  IX'o 
placcret  ipsius  uti  ad  opus  suum  in  ceclesia  sua  miuis- 
terio.* 

Anninius  soon  became  exct'cdingly  popular  os  a preacher 
at  Amsterdam.  His  sweet  and  souorou.*  voii*e,  hi*  maimer, 
his  ardour,  his  di.*tinguis.hcd  tulenis,  and  finished  education, 
all  combint'd  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  intlucnce. 
The  rumour*  which  had  Ixx-n  set  alinat  concerning  his  iU' 
vUnutiou  towards  Catholicism  gradually  died  away,  and  all 


classes  of  men  united  in  extolling  his  talents  as  a preacher 
ami  a pastor. 

Volkcrt*  Coonihart,  a man  of  distinguished  talents  and 
learning,  who  livexl  at  thi.*  lime  at  Ainstenlam,  was  strongly 
opp,»s*cd  to  the  doctrine  of  preilestinalion  os  held  at  Geneva 
and  in  Holland,  and  had  written  much  against  it.  Two 
ministers  at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Reiiicr  Dunteklok, 
had  undertaken,  in  conference  and  by  writing,  to  oppt’se 
Coomhart.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  as  they  thought 
to  the  lie&t  mlvantage,  they  had  rclinquisbed  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  in  respect  to  the  d/^retum  ultsolulum,  viz. 
the  doctrine  that  the  decree  of  election  and  repridiation 
preceded  all  rertpect  to  the  fall  of  roan  and  to  his  olnxlieiice 
or  di*obedionee.  Thi.*  i*  what  has  since  been  called  sujira- 
lapsariani.*tu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tninislers  at  Delft 
maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree  regarded  man 
as  created,  but  also  that  he  had  respei-l  to  hi*  lapsed  con- 
dition. This  is  what  ha*  since  lxH*n  callei!  *ublap*ariani*in. 
The  work  which  the  Delft  ministers  published  at  this  imie, 
entitled  • An>wer  to  some  Argument*  of  Calvin  and  B.  za 
on  the  subject  of  Predestination.'  first  gave  rise  to  the*e 
denominations  in  the  C'hristiun  church.  The  book  of  the 
IXdfi  mini.<turs,  containing  strictures  on  the  suprala|>sa* 
nanism  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  was  sent  by  its  authors  to 
Marlin  l.vdiu*,  then  professor  of  theology  at  Franecker. 
He  was  dissatisfied  witn  it:  but  instead  of  undertaking  to 
answer  it  hitnMdf,  he  solieitcil  Arminius  to  defend  hi* 
teacher,  Beza.  This  Arminiu*  was  at  first  inclined  to 
do ; liut,  after  a thorough  perusal  of  the  answer,  he  sus- 
peu:),  <l  his  purpose.  a»  hi*  mind  had  been  filled,  by  the 
pci'u-al  of  the  txKik,  with  doubts  or  diflicuUies  in  regard  to 
some  positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.  In  15C*7  .\nnimus  re- 
paired to  lA’vdcn,  to  c<mfer  with  the  celebrated  F.  Junius, 
who  was  then  professor  of  theology  there.  The  n-sult  of 
this  was  a lung  uiid  amicable  corresmmdonco  on  the  subject 
of  decrees,  ne<’e.ssily,  liberty,  Sic.,  vv^ieh  is  published  in  the 
work*  of  Anninius.  Junius  tiraled  these  subjects  wuh 
roildni-ss  and  great  ability,  but  he  did  not  satisfy  the  scruple* 
of  his  friend. 

Uitenboguert,*  a very  popular  and  able  minister,  at  this  time 
resident  at  the  Hague,  was  known  to  sympathize  in  senti- 
ment and  feelings  with  Arminius.  To  him  Anninius  wrote, 
beseeching  him  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  difilcult 
question*  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Uitetibogaert,  a* 
appear*  by  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  into  hi*  view*. 

In  15ti6  Artiiinm*  wrote  his  * Exumeii  Modestum  Libelli 
Perkinsii,  T.  E.,'  or  bis  examination  of  a treatise  in  defence 
of  prv'dcstination,  which  Perkins,  an  Englishman,  had  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of*  Anuilla  Aurea.'  In  1599  Armmiu* 
and  hi*  friend  Uitehbogacrl  endeavoured  to  move  the  states 
of  IL'lland  to  order  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be 
made  by  that  excellent  scholar  Dntsiu*.  But  in  tins  they 
failed,  owing  to  a strong  su.spicimi  entertained  by  many  of 
the  clergy,  that  they  wore  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
opinions  then  pixnailiitg  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 

In  ICUO  Arminiiis  opposed  those  of  his  brethren  who  wore 
urging  an  annual  subscription  of  all  the  ministers  to  the 
creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In  IGO'i 
tlic  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Amsterdam.  Arminius  is  said  to  have  disiin- 
guisheu  himself  greatly  by  his  altentiun  ami  kindness  to 
the  sick  nnd  to  those  who  lost  their  friend'.  During  this 
plague  F.  JuniiK  and  I..  Trvlcaliu*.  pn'ft-vxor*  of  divinity 
at  I>:)den,  died,  and  the  curators  of  the  univeiwily  in 
elected  Arminiu*  to  fill  the  place  of  Juniux.  It  was  only 
by  the  iiitcrposiliun  of  the  curators  at  I^*yden  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government  of  the  state*,  that  the  synod 
at  Amsterdam  could  be  )>ersuadcd  to  allow  .\rminius  to 
leave  his  church  at  Amslerdam ; a fact  vvhurh  strongly  marks 
the  attachment  of  the  ptsiplc  to  their  minister. 

It  is  Mid,  that  F.  Gomar,  a distinguished  professor  of 
theology  in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  to  the  election 
of  Arminius.  S<>on  after  the  new  prol^essor  onlerv<l  on  his 
office,  he  and  his  colleague  Gomar  were  bmught  to  a 
friendly  confer<*nne.  in  which  Arminiu*  cxplaiiiiHl  himself 
so  plainly  and  fully  against  tlie  doctriru'*  of  Pelagms,  tlml 
Gomar  professed  to  be  satisfied.  But  during  the  next  year 
Arminiu*  delivered  a lecture  on  predestination,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  God  had  eternally  decreed  to  save  believers 
and  to  punish  the  impenitent : the  one  to  tlie  praise  of  hts 
glorious  gnuv,  U>c  oluer  in  order  to  display  lus  power  and 
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h»  indignation  affainat  &in.  Arminiua  doubtless  meant  that 
Gi>d  had  respect  m his  decree  to  the  belief  of  tho  one  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attackcMl  this  lec- 
ture; Anninius  replied;  aurl  thus  commenced  a dispute 
winch  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carrie<l  it  on  actively 
during;  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  students  of  the  university 
soon  l^came  en;?avt‘<I  in  it,  nud  were  divided;  a part  held 
with  Gomar,  hut  the  majority  willi  Arminius,  whoso  lecture- 
room  WU.S  alwiiya  cn>wded. 

This  slate  of  ihiiiK^  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
sympathies.  Tlic  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  divided, 
as  well  as  tho  students  of  tho  university ; but  the  majority 
appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar  and  to  have  blame<l 
Arminius.  As  the  contest  went  on,  the  teachers  of  reliifion 
be;;au  first  to  dispute,  then  to  preach  and  write  against 
each  other,  until  all  Holland  was  in  a state  of  religious  war. 
In  IG04  some  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
Occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  matter  related  to  the 
epithet  Acrodioc  as  applied  to  Christ.  Anuinius  explained 
it  aci'ording  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
vert/  God  of  very  Ood.  His  opponents  pave  it  the  contrary 
interpretation,  that  is,  ‘ One  wno  is  God  uf  himself,  and  has 
his  essence  from  himself  and  not  from  the  Father.' 

In  1607  the  ministers  of  Gouda  pubiisheil  a catechism, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  was  intended  to  be  simple  and  brief.  Armi- 
nius was  accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was 
averred,  would  open  tho  ttiKiil-gates  to  all  manner  of  error. 
All  those  occurrences  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
Holland.  This  Anally  rose  so  high  that  tho  States- general 
were  called  upon  by  Arminius  and  Uitenbogaert  to  convoke 
a general  synod,  before  which  Arminius  might  defend  him- 
tkdf.  Tho  supreme  court  ailniittod  Arminius  and  Gomar  to 
a coiironmcc  Int.^ore  them,  and  the  result  was,  that  this 
council  informed  the  Statcs-general  that  the  disputes  be- 
tween tho  parties  were  on  intricate  points  of  little  or  no  iiu- 
iMriance:  and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  a man  might  lie- 
lievc  either  one  way  or  the  other  without  forfeiting  ins  faith 
or  injuring  the  church  (Mlrii  fide  et  ialvd  ecclniCx).  The 
Stales-gcneral  enjoined  tho  parties  to  drop  their  disputes, 
and  to  teach  nothing  against  the  creed  nr  catechism. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  pul  a -top  to  the  dis- 
putes com»ming  religion,  although  well-moanl,  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  Arminius  and  Cbunar  still  carried  on  their 
tliological  warfare ; the  students  of  the  university,  of  course, 
fvdluwed  lludr  example,  »n«l  ministers  through  the  counlr)', 
and,  fmally.  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

In  the  same  year,  16U8,  Arminius  was  summoned  by 
the  States-general  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague, 
and  give  them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did 
in  his  famous  ‘ Declaratiu,'  published  in  his  works.  Tho 
States-gcnoral,  as  a body,  were  at  this  time  inclined  to 
favour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continuing  with  in- 
creased violence,  in  the  next  year(160»)  they  summoned 
Arminius  and  Gomar  l»efore  them  once  more,  each  aeconi- 
panied  by  lour  minister*  of  hU  own  parly,  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  sickness  of  Arminius.  Gomar  and 
his  friends  insisted  on  a general  svnod.  knowing  that  they 
had  a majority  of  the  clergy  on  tlieir  side.  Gitenliogaert, 
the  special  friend  of  Arminius,  who  was  present  as  one  of 
his  asse^tiinU,  warned  the  .Slates  against  being  prejudiced 
by  the  violence  and  the  number  of  tho  op(xmcDts  of  Armi- 
nius. He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have  a general 
synod;  he  only  remarked,  as  Boza  once  said,  that  he  did 
not  w ish  Salau  to  be  the  president  of  it. 

In  the  mean  lime  Arminius  died,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1600.  His  last  siekncs.swas  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  boily  and  mind  which  he  hud  un<lergone 
during  the  many  vears  of  his  theological  warfare,  deeply 
Wounded  by  the  ill-re|)orts  which  the  heat  of  dispute  had 
engendered  and  zeal  against  him  had  extensively  cirru- 
lautl.  lie  fell  under  a complieaij«m  uf  disoases— fever,  rough, 
atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  all 
his  imlferings  he  died  with  great  calmness  and  resignation, 
lamenting  the  evils  to  which  the  Clmrch  had  been  cxjiosed, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  her  peace  and  pi-o-perily.  In  his 
la.*t  will,  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  solemnly  testifies  that 
he  had.  with  Kimphcily  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  truth  W searching  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
he  Iwl  never  preached  or  taught  anything  which  he  did 
not  beliei  e to  contained  in  them. 


This  article  is  abridged  fmra  the  HihUenl  Repndlory,  An- 
dover (New  England),  1811,  pp.  22ri-rt08.  See  also, 

1.  Jacobi  Arminii  Opera  Theologtea,  Lngd.  Hat.  1629, 
small  quarto.  To  this  is  prefixed  Fetrus  Berlins,  De  Vild 
ot  Obilu  J.  Arminii. 

2.  Tho  works  of  James  Anniuius,  D.D.,  formerly  pro- 
foRsor  of  divinity  in  tho  University  of  Leyden,  translaled 
from  the  L,atin,  to  which  are  added  Brandt's  lifo  of  the 
autliorwith  ciinsiilcrablo  augmentations;  numerous  extracts 
from  bis  private  letters  ; a curious  and  authentic  account  of 
the  synod  of  Dort  and  its  proceedings ; several  interi^iing 
notices  of  the  progress  of  his  theological  opinions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  By  James  Nichols,  aulhor 
of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  Frinciplcs 
andTendency.  Volumes  1 and  2 : London,  1825  and  lb28. 

3.  Bayle.Dictionnairc  Ilistoriquect  Critique,  tome  1, 1739. 

4.  Suppl6ment  au  Dirtionnaire  de  M.  Bayle,  par  J.  C. 
Chaufessio,  tome  t.  1750. 

5.  Scbroeckh,  Christliche  Kircliengeschichte  seit  oer 
Reformation.  Theil  V.  1806. 

6.  Histoire  abr^gco  do  la  Reformation  des  Pays  Bas,  tra- 
duite  du  HoUandois  dc  Gerard  Brandt,  3 vol.  12mo,  1 726. 

7.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrcchti  habiltc,  to  which 
is  appended  the  Judicia  Thcobigorum  Exterorum,  who  were 
present  at  tho  synod : Dorl,  1620,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  synod.  Also  D.  Heinsii  Prefalio  a<l  Ecclcsios. 
a narrative  concerning  Arminius  and  his  party,  prcdxed 
to  the  Acta  Synodi. 

8.  Sim.  Episcopii  Ojvira  Theologies,  Gouda?,  IG65,  2 
tom.  fob,  in  which  arc  cortained  many  pieces  of  an  histo- 
rical nature  res{H?cting  the  Remonstrants. 

9.  J.  Halosii  Epistolm,  letters  of  John  Hales,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  und  published 
originally  in  English  in  the  ‘ Goblen  Remains'  of  the  ever- 
memorabte  John  Halt**  of  F.lon  Colleg«»,  1659,  4to.  The 
Latin  edition  (Halcsii  Epi*ttilaL>)  was  piihli.shtHl  by  Mosheim 
at  Hamburgh  in  1724.  and  is  prefucLMl  by  about  2UU  pages 
concerning  the  syno<i  of  Dort  and  the  life  of  Hales. 

10.  Calvinism  and  Aniiinianism  compared  in  their  prin> 
ciples  and  tendency,  by  James  Nichols.  London,  1824,  in 
two  volumes,  bvo.  This  important  work  gives  the  fullest 
information  on  the  dix;trincs  of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS.  [See  IIxhu.vnn.] 

ARMLEY,  a cha)>e1ry  in  tho  parish  and  borough  of 
Lee<l«.  [See  Lkkds.} 

ARMt^IUCA.  ARMORIC.K  CIVITATES,  the  name 
given,  in  tho  time  of  Ctesar,  to  the  maritime  districts  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between  tho  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
(J-oiro)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine);  tho  w'ord  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic,  ar  mor,  which  means  ‘ near  the 
sea.'  That  tract  of  country  was  ocvupied  by  several  trilws, 
the  Veneti,  Osismii,  CuriosolUe*,  Uhedones.  Caletcs,  &c., 
who  furtne^l  a sort  of  contederacy.  Their  towns  and  fm*- 
tressi's  were  built  along  the  roast,  and  they  hail  a consi- 
derable fleet,  with  which  they  carried  on  on  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by  tlie 
Romans,  after  repeated  struggles,  they  funned  part  of 
the  province  calleil  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  which  was  after- 
w.vnls  sulKlivided  into  Secunda  and  Tertia ; tho  maritunc 
districts  of  this  province  were  styled  .'Jrmorir«/juf  tractne, 
and  nearly  correspondeil  in  exienl  to  the  modem  French 
provinces  of  Britunny  and  Normandy.  (D'Anvillc,  Notieit 
de  lancienne  Gauie.)  Maximus,  a Roman  otiiccr,  having 
revolted  with  the  legions  uf  Britain  against  the  Emperui 
Gratinn,  a.d.  383,  passed  into  Gaul  with  two  legions  and 
a large  number  of  islanderx.  among  whom  was  one  Conan 
Meriadec,  a ehieftain  from  the  w>ulh  of  Scotland,  to  wh;-m 
Maximus  assigned  tho  government  of  Armorica,  which 
appears  to  have  included  the  modern  provinces  of  Britaniiy 
and  western  Normandy.  This  is  the  first  rocorded  cniigra- 
tiun  of  Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  fulloweil  by 
others,  as  Meriadec,  having  obtained  the  ronfirmiuion  of 
his  government  from  Theoflosius,  after  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mus, induced  many  of  his  counlr)  men  to  come  and  settle 
under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  thous.inds  of  Britnn*, 
driven  from  tlieir  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pilits  from  iho  north,  crossed  the  channel,  ami  sought 
refuge  among  their  countr)  men  in  Armorica.  That  couniry, 
left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors,  hud  erected  itself 
into  an  indo{>cndcnt  state,  under  the  government  of  C'o- 
nan's  descendants,  and,  favoured  by  its  situation,  bad 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  northern  tribes,  who  dcvastat«d 
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the  r«st  of  Gaul.  Tlie  »hip«  of  Armorica  carried  on  a con-  | 
Bulrrable  trade  in  those  timc'*,  and  the  countr)  seems  to  ' 
iiave  attained  a remarkable  dej^ec  of  pn«peritv  amidst  the  ; 
jfeneral  desdation  of  the  west  of  Kurope.  ihc  Christian  | 
reliRion  was  early  propa"ale»l  in  Armorica;  Bishops  of  i 
Dol.  (^uimper,  and  Vannea,  ore  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  I 
fourth  century,  and  the  old  annals  of  the  country  have  pre-  I 
served  the  memory  of  numerous  saints,  whose  C’fllic  names 
ore  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  worhl. 

Fresh  cmigrntions  continuint;  to  p'>ur  in  from  Bntain, 
the  British  population  seems  in  a yreat  measure  to  have 
displaced,  near  the  coast  at  leiust,  the  original  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  interior  districts;  and  from  this  cir-  ; 
rumstance  tho  country  began  to  lie  railed  Brctnigne  or 
Bretagne,  and  the  }K?uple  Bretons.  The  rotmcil  of  Tours, 
held  in  367,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a distinction  between 
the  Breton  and  tho  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The 
Bucce'isors  of  Conan  were  styled  ('ounls  of  Bretagne.  The 
French  historians  have  said  that  they  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign  ; but  this  appears 
doubtful.  At  nil  events,  their  vasisalagc  must  have  been  ; 
inertdy  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent 
princes,  nnd  frequently  at  war  with  Clovis's  successors,  until 
tho  country  was  finally  subdue^l  by  Charlemagne.  The 
name  of  Armorica  bad  long  licfore  this  event  been  superseded 
by  that  of  Bretagne,  under  which  name  it  again  became 
■A  separate  duchy,  with  only  a nominal  dojiendenre  on  the 
crown  of  France.  [See  Brktaonb;  Daru,  Ilislotre 

ARMOUR  is  a term  generally  applicable  to  any  defen- 
sive habit,  used  to  protci  t the  person  of  tho  wearer  from  the  \ 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  English  wonl  for  it  in  the  aggre-  1 
giite,  in  the  fiftii'iilh  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  /tarfirxs.  j 

•Among  the  more  civilized  antient  nations,  brass,  iron.  ' 
and  other  metals,  wore  preferred  for  its  fabrication  ; and  in 
the  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  not  spared. 
Hcrwlotus  (vii,  71)  says  that  the  Libyans  who  assisted 
Xerxes  in  the  great  army  wore  leather  armour,  or  probably 
►kins  only  is  meant : of  which  material,  he  adds  (b.  i.  71), 
the  armour  of  the  antient  Persians  also  was  coinposcil.  j 

But  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  annour  we  must  look  to  ' 
the  sacred  writings,  where  we  find  the  shield,  the  helmet, 
and  Iho  breast-plate  tisctl  by  the  larnelilcs.  Goliath  of  Gath 
(]  Sam.  xvii.  6)  wore  greaves  to  defend  the  leg*,  which 
were  also  worn  tho  warriors  of  other  Asiatic  nations ; and, 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Grecians  in  gencnil.  Homer's 
epithet  of  icKvtiputt  'Axatoi  (the  well-greavcd  Aehfei)  is  fami- 
liar to  ever)’  classical  reader.  His  description  of  the  thorax  or 
brea.*^t'jtlatc  of  Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  iho  ]/i<ul,  shows  that  decorated  armour  was  used  at 
this  early  period.  Tlic  same  conclusion  follows  as  a matter 
of  course  from  the  dei-cription  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
it  ppjves  that  occasion;illy  great  pains  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed in  decorating  armour.  Tho  golden  armour  of  Glau- 
cu»  (I/iad,  vi.  2.t6)  is  stated  to  bo  worth  a hundred  oxen. 
Among  the  Kgyplians,  armour  of  metal  was  confined  to 
kings  and  nobles;  the  helmet  of  Psamraetichus  was  of 
brass  ; the  common  soldicrv  wore  quilted  linen  fiir  helmets, 
nnd  carried  large  wooden  shields.  (Xenuphon,  Anaf>.  i.  8.) 
The  breasl-plalo  which  Amasw  sent  to  Atnenma  (Mincna) 
at  Lindoa  was  made  of  linen,  on  wliich  figures  of  animals 
were  woven;  the  ornamental  part*  were  of  cotton-lhrend 
and  gold.  (Herod,  Hi.  47.)  A*  to  Gn*ek  armour.  Sincral 
specimens  of  the  helmet  .and  cuirass  occur  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  Elgin  marbles;  in  one  instance  (slab  51)  we  have 
a icalcfl  cuirass  richlv  ornamented.  In  the  bronzes  of  Siris, 
purclm»e<l  from  M.  JlriindsliMl  for  the  British  Museum,  the 
warriors  have  helmet.*  and  shields  only.  One  has  a round, 
the  other  an  oval  shield : their  iKxlies  are  unclothed. 

The  complete  Roman  armour  conBisteil  of  the  helmet, 
*hiebl,  lorica.  nnd  greaves.  The  loricn  was  originally  oi 
Icniher,  ns  we  learn  from  Varro;  in  the  time  of  Senius 
Tullius,  according  to  Livy,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  body 
armour  was  of  hr.iss.  Tim  laminated  loricn  was  heavy. 
Tacitus  {flisf.  lib.  i.)  infirms  us,  that  its  weight  was 
made  n subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  tho  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  Galba;  and  the  emperor  himself.  In  his  old 
age.  found  the  weight  of  his  ctHra.-w  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame.  (Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  36.)  Tlte  Roman  lorira  was  fre- 
(juently  enricheil  on  the  nbilomen  with  eml)ossed  figures, 
on  the  breast  with  a Gorgon's  head  by  way  r*f  amulet, 
on  the  shoulder- plates  with  scroll*  of  thunderbolts,  and  on 
the  leather  border  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  lambru- 


quins  (or  pendent  flaps)  with  lions*  heads ; and  these  ware 
f<>rmed  of  the  precious  metal*.  Each  Roman  legion  had  iu 
own  dev  ice  marked  upon  it*  shields.  In  the  time  of  Trajan, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  armour  represented  U|)on  his  co- 
lumn. the  birica  was  shortened,  Iwing  cut  straight  Mumt 
above  thehi]>s.  A bronze  brea.><t  and  back  plate  of  this  kind 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  front  of  tho 
former  of  which  one  of  the  paps  of  the  l>rcast  still  remain*, 
like  a high  button,  to  which  the  shoulder- plates  were  fastened, 
which  hchl  the  bark  and  breast  together. 

From  these  facts  a general  notion  will  be  gathered  of  tho 
kind  of  body-armour  used  among  the  antient  nations.  But 
a*  to  the  minute  varieties  of  it,  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
statues,  or  upon  gems,  coins,  vases,  and  other  representa- 
tions, exhibiting  the  differenres  ami  peculiarities  which  ex- 
istiKl,  according  to  the  time,  the  counti^,  or  the  progre?*  of 
improvement  among  the  people,  the  details  would  be  end- 
less, S«)me  of  the  most  important  facts  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  proper  heads,  such  as  Shibld.  Hklmst,  &c. 

Upon  the  history  of  defensive  armour,  as  it  was  worn  in 
England,  ue  shall  l>c  more  minute.  The  early  Britons  arc 
believed  in  have  used  none  except  the  sliicld.  Sir  Samuel 
Mcyrifk,  on  the  authority  of  Anourin,  tho  British  banl, 
says,  that  tho  Anglo-Saxons  under  llongist  and  other*, 
wore  many  of  them  loric®  of  leather  and  f«mr-c.initTcd  hel- 
mets. This  armour,  he  thinks,  wa*  jirohaUy  acquired 
through  the  alliance  of  their  fathers  with  the  Roman*, 
under  Carausius  and  his  successors.  Anourin  iniy*  that 
Hengist  wore  scale-armour.  A very’ early  illuminated  ma- 
nuscript in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  00.3,  represents  a 
M orrior  cx.vctly  answering  this  desenption.  Drawing*  of  the 
eighth  century  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  without 
any  other  defen-^ive  armour  than  the  shield  and  helmet, 
which  Utter,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks,  seems,  in  gene- 
ral, to  have  Wn  nothing  more  than  leather,  and  is  often 
omitted  even  in  representaiions  of  battles.  His  offcn>>ive 
arms  are  the  swonl  and  the  spear.  The  form  of  the  shield 
at  this  ]>criod  is  always  oval ; it  is  usually  surrounded  hy 
a hrond  rim  on  the  outside,  ami  ha*  a sharp  boss  projoctiiig 
from  the  middle,  both  of  metal;  the  imilerials  were  wood, 
covered  with  hmthcr.  One  of  the  laws  of  iElheUtan  pm- 
hibits  the  making  nf  shields  of  shccp's-*kin,  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty  slHlIings,  The  helmet,  as  it  is  coimmmly 
represented  in  drawings  of  this  ter.v,  appears  to  have  hccu 
nothing  more  than  a cap  of  leather,  with  the  fur  turned 
outwards : but  personages  of  rank  had  ono  of  a conical  furm 
made  of  metal  nnd  gilt. 

When  the  tunic  supplanted  the  lorica.  Sir  Samuel  >Iey 
rick  observes,  the  Roman  pectoral  was  still  retained,  mid 
called  h»!r-beaph  or  bcopx,  • neck-guard ; ' bpeoyc-bebcii, 
‘defence  for  the  breast;'  and  hpeopr-poec,  ‘breast-plate.* 
It  may  be  seen  on  a warrior  in  an  illumination  in  a muiiU' 
script  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  marked  Tiberius,  B.  v,,  in 
which  the  resembUnev  to  the  Roman  pectoral  is  quite  mani- 
fest. The  Saxon  authors,  lie  continues  {Crii.  Intjumi  into 
Ant.  Armnur,  Inlmd.  p.  Ixiii.),  arc  by  no  means  explicit 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  materials  of  tho  breusi-guarrls, 
but  the  epithet  applied  to  such  av  were  of  metal  is  ‘rigid.* 
Others  are  mentumed  which  arc  saul  in  have  been  * rough 
or  shaggy/  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
formcrl  of  wool  or  hair,  or  perhaps  of  undressed  hides. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  word  lorica  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  m’»t  eminent  Saxon 
authors,  and  sometimes  is  mentioned  in  terms  which  might 
imply  tlint  it  was  made  of  metal.  Aldhelm,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  M.’vcmh  century,  in  some  fieniginatiral 
lines  {Poet.  nonmUla,  12mo.  Mogunl,  1601.  p.  51,  />e*  Lori- 
ra), speaks  of  a warrior’s  vesture  which  teared  not  darts 
drawn  from  the  long  quiver*  : — 

* — — Et»  I vnlj{l  tcnniinc  vocalior : 

R{4rnU  non  tcfi-or  lwi>f^«  rXcmiiU  pIiiUTlrti.* 

Whether  this  was  the  waled-annour,  such  as  woni  by 
Hengist.  or  that  made  of  Hat-ringa  in  the  Phrygian  stvlo 
(as  designated  in  Hope's  Costume),  is  mu  quite  clear.  In 
an  illumination,  however,  of  the  eighth  cenlury,  a king 
habited  in  a tunic  eoverxid  with  flat  rings  ocTurs;  and  iii 
another  manuscript  of  that  period  similar  armour  occur*. 
(Sec  tho  Cottonian  MSS,  Claud.  B.  iv.,  and  Cleopatr;i,  C. 
viii.)  The  Saxon  authors  call  this  X'chpynjen  b pn,  or 
’ ringe<l  byme.’  Some  illuminations  seem  m show  that  the 
ring*  were  worn  edgewise,  (compare  the  MS.  Cleopatra,  C. 
viii.),  and  in  eillier  case  the  name  i*  equally  apidicablc. 

Towards  the  closo  of  the  ninth  century,  the  conum. 
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or  corieturo,  wu  the  armour  generaUf  used,  and  appears 
frequently  in  the  drawings  of  that  period.  It  was  formed 
of  mdes  cut  into  the  resemblance  of  leaves,  and  covering 
one  another ; sometimes  all  of  one  colour,  as  blue,  See., 
and  sometimes  of  two,  as  brown  and  orange ; the  upper 
part  being  of  the  one.  while  that  which  covers  the  thighs 
IS  of  the  other.  It  should  bo  observed,  that  the  Saxon 
h)jue,  originally  in  shape  like  a tunic,  became  in  form 
afterwards  a complete  cuirass,  sitting  close  to  the  body, 
and  generally  terminating  with  it.  A\cm\u  (DeOJJk.Divin.) 
speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  tunics  of  linen  in  the 
(blowing  terms.  'The  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  wear 
linen  tunics,  so  well  fitted  to  their  limbs  as  to  enable  them, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  direct  tno  dart,  poise  the 
shield,  wield  the  sword,'  &c.  The  weight  of  the  ringed 
byrno  scorns  to  have  l>een  found  a grunt  impediment  to 
activity.  Hence,  when  Harold,  in  10C3,  obtained  immediate 
and  decisive  success  over  the  Welsh,  it  was  owing  to  the 
change  of  armour  among  his  soldiers.  He  had  obser>'ed 
that  these  mountaineers  could  not  be  pursued  to  their  fast- 
nesses by  his  troops  when  clad  in  ringed  tunics,  and  he 
therefore  commanded  them  to  use  their  antient  leather 
suits,  which  would  not  impede  their  activity.  (Ingulfus.  fol. 
88.  Joh.  Sarisb.  De  Nuffit  Curi(dium.  lib.  vi.  c.  vi.  p.  185.) 

The  Saxon  artists,  it  appears,  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  cyaehealm,  or  royal  helmet,  and  the  crown.  The 
monarch  is  depicted  by  them,  in  hU  court  and  in  the  field 
of  battle,  with  the  same  kind  of  head-eovering,  even  when 
every  other  part  of  his  dress  is  marked  with  decisive  varia 
tion  ; but  upon  the  figure  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  bis 
great  seal,  the  diadem  is  evidently  put  on  a helmet  The 
casque  of  the  nobility  is  usually  pointed  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  made  of  brass  or  some  other  metal.  In  the  two 
succeeding  centuries  its  shape  is  the  same ; but  it  is  oma 
mented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  is  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a small  piece  to  protect  the  nose,  called  a 
nasal.  (See  an  illumination  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberius, 
B.  V.) 

I.eg-guards  are  dectdeilly  mentioned  by  the  early  Saxon 
writers;  but  they  uniformly  appear  to  have  been  maile  of 
twisted  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  coming  from  within  the 
shoe,  and  wound  round  the  legs  to  the  top  of  the  calves,  in 
imitation  of  the  hay-bands  used  by  their  rude  ancestors. 

Tho  shield  still  continued  oval,  and  indeed  until  the 
Noznnan  conquest;  but  it  differed  from  time  to  time  greatly 
in  dimensions,  especially  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, in  the  drawings  of  which  times  it  appears  of  various 
sizes,  from  a magnitude  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  and  body, 
to  a diameter  not  greater  than  a foot  and  a half.  This  varia- 
tion is  further  supported  by  historical  testimony,  for  we  find 
mention  made  of  'little  shields.'  and  'smaller  shields.' 
In  the  will  of  Aithclstan,  dated  1015,  the  shoulder-shield 
is  included  among  the  legacies,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
tho  target  It  was  probably  of  the  laiger  sort,  and  received 
its  appellation  from  being  usually  slung  upon  the  shoulder. 

\Vhen  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  in  England, 
Sir  Sutnuel  Mcyrick  says,  they  seem  to  have  bad  no  other 
armour  than  a broad  collar,  which  encircled  their  chest  and 
the  lower  part  of  their  neck,  or  a small  thorax  of  fiat  rings, 
with  greaves,  or  rather  shin-pieces,  of  stout  leather.  About 
Canute's  time,  the  Anglo-Dues  adopted  a new  species  of 
armour,  which,  ho  thinks.  th»'  probably  derived  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Normans.  This  consisted  of  a tunic, 
with  a hood  for  the  bead,  and  long  sleeves,  and  what  were 
afterwards  called  chausses,  i.e.  pantaloons,  covering  also  Uie 
feet,  all  of  which  were  coated  with  perforated  lozenges  of 
steel,  called,  from  their  resemblaiu*e  to  the  meshes  of  a net, 
maclcs,  or  mascles.  They  wore,  too.  a helmet,  or  skullcap, 
in  the  shape  of  a curvilinear  cone,  having  on  its  apex  a 
round  knob,  under  which  were  painted  the  rays  of  a star. 
Tliis  helmet  had  a large  broad  nasal,  to  protect  the  nose, 
and  the  hood  was  drawn  up  over  the  mouth,  and  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  only  exposed  parts  were  the  eyes.  The 
authority  for  these  observations  U the  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  commonly  called  Canute's  Prayer-book. 
Spears,  swords,  and  battle-axes,  or  bipennea,  were  the 
offensive  arms,  and  the  shield  remained  as  before. 

•Such  had  been  the  state  of  armour  in  Britain  when 
William  led  his  army  of  Normans  and  Flemings  to  the 
victory  at  Hastings. 

From  this  period,  the  great  seals  of  our  kings,  thwe 
of  the  greater  bacons,  and  monumental  effigies,  give  the 
outUue  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fashions  of 
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armour.  The  great  seal  of  William  the  Conqueror  ro 
presents  him  on  one  side  seated  on  a throne,  upon  the 
other  he  is  in  a hauberk  apparently  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
which  kind  of  armour  had  ^en  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Norman  body-armour  represented  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  of  two  kinds  ; one  ofrings  or  mascles.  sewn  flat 
on  tho  vesture ; tho  other  of  leather.  The  helmets  aro 
conical,  and  have  the  nasal.  Tho  ring-armour  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  forms  both  breeches  and  jacket  at  the  same 
time : ' this,'  says  Sir  Samuel  Mcyrick,  * I lake  to  be  the 
haubergeon,  as  there  are  some  few  specimens  of  the  tunic 
nr  hauberk,  and  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Roman  de  Rou. 
This  opinion,'  he  ailds,  ' is  further  strengthened  by  a spe- 
cimen of  thb  curiously  shaped  armour  existing  on  a monu- 
ment in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  on  the 
thighs,  where  it  sits  wide,  and  then  putting  tlie  arms  into 
the  sleeves,  which  hong  loosely,  reacliing  not  much  below 
the  elbow,  as  was  the  case  with  tho  Saxon  fiat-ringed  tunic : 
the  hood  attached  to  it  was  then  brought  up  over  the  head, 
and  the  opening  on  the  chest  covert  by  a square  piece, 
through  which  were  passed  straps,  that  fastened  behind, 
hanging  down  with  tasselled  terminations,  as  did  also  the 
strap  which  drew  tho  hood,  or  capuchon,  as  it  was  called, 
tight  round  the  forehead.  This  is  evident  in  several  figures 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  armour 
was  put  on  and  fastened  is  best  shown  where  William  is  arm- 
ing Harold.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  is  there  represented 
as  placing  the  helmet  on  the  head  of  the  Saxon  earl  with  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  is  busied  making  tight  a strap, 
which  is  drawn  through  llte  rings  on  the  breast  of  the  latter. 
No  examples  of  such  shaped  armour  in  England  occur 
previously  or  in  any  subsequent  reign ; but  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduci^  into  Ireland,  and  worn  in  that  country, 
as  has  been  above  observed,  as  lato  as  tho  time  of  Edward 
III.;  nor  does  any  distinguishing  name  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  it ; hence  I conclude  that  it  is  what  Wane  rails  the 
haubergeon,  in  his  description  of  the  appearance  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  of  Bishop  Odo.  tho  conqueror's  half-brother.'  The 
legs  of  the  figures  in  the  tapestry  are,  generally  speaking, 
bound  with  bands  of  different  colours,  rising  out  of  the  shoe 
in  the  antient  Saxon  manner  ; but,  in  some  instances,  and 
where  the  hauberk  is  worn,  they  appear  covered  with  mail 
to  the  ankles.  Such,  however,  is  tue  case  only  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters,  as  William.  Odo,  Eustace.  &c. 
This  covering  for  the  legs,  according  to  Wdliam  of  Malmes- 
bury, was  called  Aei/M  ovhose;  whence  Robert  of  Normandy, 
being  rather  short-legged,  we  are  told  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
his  contemporary,  was  often  called  by  his  father  Curt-liusa. 
The  shield,  as  depicted  in^  the  tapestry,  and  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  was  of  a very  peculiar  form.  It  has  been 
called  heater-shield  and  kite-shield  by  modem  antiquaricis 
from  its  supposed  rasemblance  to  those  familiar  objects; 
but  by  the  Normans  themselves  it  was  merely  termed  escu, 
from  the  Latin,  scutum.  While  in  the  tapestry  most  of  the 
Saxon  shields  arc  represented  round  or  oval,  with  a central 
boss,  as  in  the  illuminations  of  that  people,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a Norman  with  anv  other  than  the  long  kite- 
shaped shield. 

The  armour  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufhs  remained  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Conqueror ; and  we  have 
no  new  specimen  of  any  part,  except  the  chapel  de  /•'V. 
This  appears  on  the  seal  of  Rufus,  and  resembles  a Tartar 
cap.  being  a cone  which  prmects  beyond  the  bead. 

The  great  seal  of  Henry  I.  represents  that  king  in  ringed- 
armour.  Other  specimens  of  his  time  occur  in  the  ena- 
melled copper  of  Geoffrey  Plantagcnet,  engraved  by  Sto- 
ihard,  ana  described  by  John  of  Marmoustier.  and  in  a 
representation  of  similar  date,  engraved  bv  Strutt,  in  hia 
Dresses  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  from  a manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  tho  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  what  is  called  tegulated  armour 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  which  consisted  of  several  little 
plates,  oov'ering  each  other  in  tho  mauner  of  tiles,  and  sewn 
upon  a hauberk,  without  sleeves  or  hood.  The  seal  of 
Richard  FiUhugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  engraved  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta  of  the  Society  of  Antiouaries,  affords  a fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hauberk.  Tne  nas^  of  the  helmet 
appears  to  have  been  disused  toward  the  close  of  this  ret^  ; 
though,  upon  Iris  great  seal,  Stephen  is  represented  with  it. 

Henry’  II.  is  represented  upon  his  great  wal  in  a flat- 
ringcil  haulierk,  wearing  a conical  helmet  without  a nasaU 
The  fiat  rings,  howevar,  guv©  way  soon  after  the  commence  • 
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ment  of  his  reign,  ano  the  hauberk  «rilh  rings  set  edgewise 
came  into  treneral  fashion.  The  shape  of  the  shield  Wame 
smn-what  shortcnc*!,  and  oAen  tuoro  angular  on  each  side 
.It  the  Uip.  , . , * . 

Ru-iuird  I-,  in  his  first  seal,  appears  in  a hauberk  of  nngi 
set  edgewriso,  from  under  which  falls  tho  drapery  of  In* 
tunic ; in  the  seoond  seal  he  has  the  sinno  without  drapery ; 
in  Iwlli  he  is  rcprcH.*nted  with  chausses ; in  tho  first, 
wearing  a eonicol  helmet,  but  with  its  apex  suinowbat 
rouiuleil:  in  llie  s«n>ml,  with  a cylindrical  one,  surmounted 
by  ihv  p/<oita-fteni.iita  (or  bMom-planl)  in  referenco  to  hU 
name,  and  having  an  avenUiUe  or  plate  to  protect  the  face. 

The  great  seal  of  John  ulfords  the  first  example  of  an 
English  king  wearing  asurc->at;  it  is  pul  over  a hauberk 
of  rings  set  e<lgewiso.  Surcoats  are  supjwsed  to  have  ori- 
ginalod  with  Ibu  Crusaders,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  many  different  nations  serving  under  tho  banner 
of  the  cross,  and  to  throw  a veil  over  the  iron  armour,  so 
apt  to  heat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  dwecl  rays  of 
the  sun.  Besides  Uie  surcoat,  the  haukelon  was  a inUitary 
garment  in  great  esteem  during  tliis  reign.  Thus,  in  a 
wanlrobe  account  datctl  in  we  find  a pound  of  cotton 

was  expended  in  stuffing  an  akelon  belonging  to  King  John, 
which  cost  twelve  pence,  and  the  quilling  of  the  samo  wa* 
charged  at  twcU'e  pence  more.  Jolin  is  represented  with  a 
cylindrical  helmet,  but  w ithout  any  covering  over  his  face. 
The  monument  in  the  Temple  church  ascribed  to  Geoffrey 
de  Magnavilla,  or  Mandeville.  which  appears  to  bo  about 
this  period,  ha*  one  very  similar,  but  with  a nasal  and 
cheek- pioi'es. 

Henry  III.'*  great  seal*  afford  us  tho  earliest  Bpeci- 
men  of  the  oui'rag«i  df  pourpointeri^,  which  came  more 
into  fashion  toward  the  latter  part  of  hi*  reign.  His  hau- 
berk and  chauBSos  are  of  this  padded  work,  stitched.  On 
his  first  seal  hi*  helmet  is  represented  a*  with  the  vi*or  or 
aporturo  for  sight,  not  in  the  aventaiUc,  but  in  tlie  helmut 
itself,  while  the  latter  ha*  merely  perforations  for  the  breath, 
and  is  therefore  fixerl  at  the  lower  part.  His  second  seal 
exhibit*  him  in  a cylindrical  helmet  of  a more  perfect  form, 
the  avenluille.  whudi  contoins  both  tlie  liefore- mentioned  con- 
veniences, lieing  apparently  made  to  u|)cn  and  ^hut  by  means 
of  hinges  and  a clasp.  Tin*  seal  of  Henry  111.  also  repre- 
aenu  him  in  a surcoat.  A remarkable  monumental  effigy  of 
a knight  of  this  reign,  in  tho  armour  of  rings  set  eilgewise, 
oocUT*  in  the  church  cjf  Mulvurn  in  Worcestershire.  The 
monumental  figure  of  Richard  Longesp^c.  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  in  12i4,  is  another  specimen.  * Tlte  horse  soldiers, 
at  this  lime,'  says  Sir  S.  Moyrick,  ' consisted  of  the  lieavv 
cavalry,  who  were  the  knighu,  and  completely  covered  witK 
mail,  or,  as  Matthew  Paris  express*  it,  ad  un"ufm  armato*, 
the  face  and  left  liand  excepted.'  In  a manuscript,  entitled 
TA/  Litxfs  qf  the  0(f<u,  w ritton  by  Matthew  Paris  (MS.  Cotton. 
Nero,  D i.),  and  ofthe  lime  of  Henry  HI.,  the  knights  *)^>ar 
generally  in  gambuised  armour  (padded  work,  stitched^,  with 
surcoat*.  and  wearing  shin-pieces  or  greavos  of  steel.  One, 
however,  U in  a haulierk,  with  hood  and  chausscs  of  llat  con- 
tiguous rings,  and  probably  this  i*  the  latest  example  of  such 
armour  being  worn.  Some  appear  with  visors,  consisting  of 
a convex  plate  of  steel,  on  which  is  a cross,  with  perforations 
for  the  sight,  and  punctures  for  the  breath,  tied  upon  the  Imod. 
Others  have  a nasal  skullcap,  though  not  the  latest  represen- 
tation of  this  defence  ; ami  otlicrs  the  cylindrical  helmet 
common  to  this  |>eriod.  The  helmets  of  the  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a crown  at  top.  They  hovo  all, 
too,  those  coverings  for  the  knees  called  poleyns.  This 
word  is  often  erroneously  confounded  with  poulaines,  which 
were  the  long  point*  at  tlie  toe*  of  shoes,  worn  in  Richanl  II.'s 
time,  as  well  a*  anterior  ; but  we  learm  from  the  following 
passage  from  Carolus  Blesscusis,  in  I^obineau's  Hist.  Hre- 
tagfVf,  vol.  ii.  p-  that  they  were  for  the  knees:  * Focit 
sibi  per  Oliverium  auferri  k genibus  polenas,  et  antebrachia 
4 brachiis He  caused  Oliver  to  take  the  poleyns  from  hi* 
knees,  and  the  varabrocea  from  his  arras.  Pourpointing,  or 
elaborate  stitching,  it  appears,  became  at  this  time  a trade, 
and  there  were  several  pourpointers  in  Paris  and  London. 
Tho  use  of  the  pourpoint  seems  greatly  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  the  military  in  the  delineations  of  this  and  the 
next  reign  are  almost  constantly  dopictod  in  it.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says,  ‘ it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  this  period,  the  archers  are  represented  wearing 
leathern  vests  over  their  hauberks  of  edgo-ringed  mad. 
Tltese  appear  to  have  been  the  jack  in  it*  primary  form, 
whicu  originated  with  the  English,  and  which  aAenrards 


assumed  a shape  so  cumbersome.  From  tho  Chroniris  of 
Bertranddu  GuescUn,  coiuposcd  aboutthe  timo  of  Richard  11., 
we  learn  that  U continued  to  be  worn  over  the  hauberk,  for 
he  says,  'S'avoitcbascun  un  iucoue  par  dessus  son  haubert,' 
— each  had  a jack  above  his  hauberk.  This  small  vest  was 
calleil  jacket,  aiwl  in  the  Latin  of  the  time,  as 

wa*  the  jacque,  jacquemartiut  and  jacobus.  The  monument 
of  Eudo  de  Arsic,  who  died  about  the  latter  part  of  this  reign, 
seem*  to  represent  him  in  tire  jacque.  He  is  clad  in  mail, 
and  w'uars  this  garment,  which  is  made  witli  sleeves,  sits  close 
to  the  Ixidy.  is  buttoned  down  tho  Ihmt,  and  has  a puckered 
«kirl  reaching  to  the  knee*.  In  later  lime*  it  was  generally 
of  leather,  for  Co<{uiUart,  an  old  Fretu-h  writer,  * sur  les 
Droits  nouveaux,'  describes  it  sb  of  chamois,  extending  to 
the  knees,  and  stuffed  with  Hocks,  so  as  to  be  a kind  of 
pourpoint.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  the  shape 
of  the  helmet  underwent  a partial  change,  taking  the  form 
of  a truncato<l  cone  on  tho  top  of  a cylinder ; the  apertures 
for  tho  sight  were  horiKonul,  and  pierced  in  the  transverse 
part  of  a cros*  that  ornamented  the  frotit.  The  crusade  in 
thi*  reign,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced a new  and  most  ingenious  species  of  armour,  proba- 
bly of  Asiatic  discovery,  and  still  worn  by  those  nations  at  the 
present  day.  This  was  the  interlaced  rings,  which,  m de- 
))ondent  on  each  ochor,  did  not  require  to  he  sew  n to  an 
under  garment.  The  earliest  specimen  he  considers  to  be 
the  monumental  effigy  of  De  l isle,  in  Ramnton  church, 
Cambridgeahire,  which  exhibits  him  in  the  nat  coif  worn 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  made,  as  well  u 
his  hauberk  and  chausses,  of  intcrlacctl  chain.  The  shape 
of  his  shield,  however,  is  that  of  the  close  of  Henry  Ill.’s 
reign,  and,  with  bis  surcoat,  is  ornamented  with  his  armorial 
bearings.  The  c/tapel  de  fer  continued  to  be  used  in  this 
reign.  The  chanfron,  or  armour  for  the  horse's  head 
and  face,  first  occurs  in  the  clause-roll  ofthe  fifty-fourth 
Henry  HI. 

Considerable  improvements  were  made  in  armour  during 
tho  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwanls.  Ailettca,  or  shoulder 
pieces,  appear  to  have  been  intnxluced  in  that  of  Edward  I. 
In  Edward  II.'s  time,  armour  appears  to  have  assumed 
a mixed  character,  being  neither  altogether  mail  nor 
wholly  plate.  Armuresdc/cr,  towanl  the  close  of  this  reign, 
became  the  distinctive  term,  among  the  French  writers, 
for  platc-armour.  The  Florentine  annals,  says  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick,  consider  the  year  1315  n«  remarkable  for  a nc* 
regulation  in  annour.  by  which  every  horseman  who  went  to 
battle  was  to  have  his  helmet,  breastplate,  gnuntlct.s,  cuisses 
and  jambe.s  all  of  iron,  a precaution  which  wa*  taken  on 
account  of  the  disailvantages  their  cavalry  had  suffcrcil 
from  wearing  light  armour  at  the  battle  of  Catino ; but  this 
usage  did  not  find  its  way  into  general  practice  in  Europe 
for  at  least  ten  years  affer.  The  seal  of  Edward  Prince  o( 
Wales,  afterward*  King  Edward  HI.,  represents  him  with 
ailetUr*  on  which  arc  hi.*  arms,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ed- 
mund Crouchback  is  exhibited  in  W'estminfltcT  Abliey.  and 
in  a mi*sal  belonging  to  the  late  Francis  IXuut.  Ewp  Wliat 
is  curious  in  this  is  the  early  representation  of  tho  mamo 
lierpsi,  or  pieces  put  on  llie  hrotisl,  from  which  depended 
chains,  one  of  which  w.is  attached  to  the  sword-lult.  and  the 
other  to  the  scehbanl.  The  armour  at  llic  close  of  this 
reign  may  bo  seen  in  an  initial  letter  cf  a grant  fn>m  King 
Edward  II.,  constituting  hi*  brother,  Thoma-sde  Brotherton. 
Marshal  of  England.  (See  the  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
Nero,  D.vi.)  In  tho  chancel  of  A*h  church,  in  Kent,  is  the 
monumental  effigy  of  a knight  which  exhibits  still  further 
the  progress  toward  plate-armour. 

Tlie  helmet  on  the  seal  of  Edward  II.  is  of  a cylindrical 
form,  with  a grated  or  pierced  avcntaille  and  visor  attached : 
a clasp  which  fastens  this  on  the  right  side  is  very  visible, 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  tho  other  it  was  retained  bv  hinges. 
It  was  very  much  the  custom  during  this  reign  to  wear  over 
the  armour  the  eointiaso,  or  surcoat,  ornamented  with  the 
warrior's  arms. 

The  monumental  cffiiryof  John  of  Ellham,  who  died  in 
1329,  exhibit*  the  fashion  in  which  armour  was  worn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  F.dwanl  III.;  similar  to 
which  is  the  figure  on  tho  monument  of  a knight  in  Ifiold 
churrh,  in  Snsitex.  The  splendid  manner,  it  is  ohiver^cd.  in 
which  some  of  tho  knights  of  this  peri'jd  chose  to  ha\e  their 
armour  made  proved  sometime*  fatal  to  them.  Froissart 
tells  us.  that  ‘Raymond,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement,  wa?. 
taken  prisoner,  hut  was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  hi* 
beautiful  armour'  The  moDument  of  Sir  Oliver  InghaiD, 
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at  IneUftni  cburch,  in  NcM^lk,  who  died  in  1343,  shows  j 
the  fuAhor  ^adual  profrress  of  mixe<l  armour.  His  rnonu* 
roent  also  affords  us  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ' 
justine  helmet  of  this  time,  surmounte<l  by  its  crest-^an  | 
owl  with  wini;s  expanded.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Bcmabo  i 
Visconti,  at  Milan,  engraved  in  the  Arrhaologia,  vol.  xtiii. 
pi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  with  its  ilctails,  affords  a nia^nidcent  spe- 
cimen of  the  mixed  armour  used  at  this  time  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Moveable  visors  attacbeil  to  the  bacincts  (or  skull- 
c.vps  in  the  form  of  a hason)  appear  to  have  come  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  rcitrn  of  Edwanl  111.  The  Black  Prince's 
monument  at  Canterbury,  who  died  in  13G0,  is  another  spe- 
cimen of  the  period.  Tl>e  monument  of  Humphry  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  in  1367,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observes,  is 
the  earliest  specimen  of  plate-armour  with  taccs,  or  over- 
lappinc;  plates  to  envelope  the  abdomen,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breastplate,  without  any  surcoat.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  that  this  practice  became  general.  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun  wears  plate  over  the  insteps,  but  the  rest 
uf  his  feet  is  covered  with  chain. 

The  reigns  of  Richanl  II.  and  Henry  IV.  were  still  more 
distinguisboil  by  the  increased  ornament  of  armour.  The 
armourers  of  Italy  were  much  employed  at  this  time  by  the 
English  nobility.  When  Henry,  Karl  of  Derby,  proposed 
the  combat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Coventry,  he  sent 
to  Galeaszo,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  armour,  who  gave  the 
knight  who  bore  Henr>''s  message  not  only  the  choice  of 
all  hU  anuour,  but  sent  with  him  to  England  four  of  the 
best  armourers  of  Milan  to  give  personal  attendance  upon 
Heni7  for  his  equipment.  Chaucer,  noticing  a tournament 
at  this  period,  says, 

' Th«r  in«ytt  titoH  mv  derUlia;  ot  liarncii 
So  uDOuutb  and  to  riche,  tad  nraushl  to  well 
Of  Knititmilhry,  of  liruudinx.  of  iiele ; 
llir  thrldei  mcUlc.  iratetvt.  AWi  tmpp>ire«  : 

UolJ.ltcwcB  heloue.  hAuherliM.  eulo-amure«.*'»'V.  9499. 

Soon  after  the  year  1400,  chain-mail  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  disused;  and  the  complete  armour  of  plate  adopted. 
Henry  V.  is  so  represented  on  his  great  seal,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  the  illuminations  of  the  celebrated  Bedford  Missal ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  represented  being  armed  by  one  of  his 
esquires.  Black  armour  was  at  this  period  often  used  for 
mourning.  Henry  IV.  is  constantly  represented!  in  black 
armour  in  the  illuminations  to  the  celebrated  manuscript  on 
TViff  Dt'fiotiUon  liickard  II.,  preserved  in  the  Harician 
Collection. 

^ A more  splendid  specimen  of  armour  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  than  tliat  n'nresented  on  the  efligy  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ. Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  ' 
Warwick,  will  not  be  found  anywhere  ; ho  died  in  1439.  | 

The  fashion  of  armour  prevalent  through  the  reign  of 
Kdwanl  IV.  may  be  judged  of  from  that  monarch’s  great 
>a’al,  and  from  the  monumental  etfigy  of  Sir  .John  Crosby, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  without  Bishopsgatc,  in  London. 
The  latter  died  in  1473.  Soon  after  this  time,  numerous 
specimens  of  armour  occur  with  immense  elbow-plates ; 
tliese  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIll. 

The  perfection  of  plate  armour  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attained  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III, 

A fine  and  singular  suit  of  armour,  which  undoubtedly 
belongetl  to  King  Henry  VII.,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  Is  considered  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
that  collection  ; it  is  accompanied  by  a chanfron,  manofoire, 
and  poitral  uf  the  same  period,  for  arming  the  horso. 

Flutetl  armour  was  sometimes  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI I ; this  fashion  is  aupposeil  to  have  come  from  Germany. 

Drawings  of  various  military  figures  of  the  middle  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  made  at  the  time,  occur  in  the  Cotto- 
nian inanuscript  in  the  British  Museum  marked  Augustus 
II.,  and  amongst  them  Henry  himself  in  armour.  A great 
deal  of  t)ie  armour  of  this  period  had  devices,  anns,  itx. 
stamped  or  engravetl  upon  it;  and  some  was  damcLaquinie, 
or  tnlayed  witli  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a slight  change  took  place  in 
the  form  of  the  brea.*u  plate,  which  wo.s  again  a little 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  During  Elizabeth's  reign, 
no  great  alteration  took  place.  ‘ But  armour  rup-d-pi'e,'  says 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  ‘ began  to  full  into  disrepute  soon  after 
the  accession  of  King  James  I.,  and.  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  the  jambs  or  steel  coverings  for  the  legs  were 
alino-it  wholly  laid  aside.”  At  Strawberry  Hill,  there  is  a 
Mill  of  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
w'iiicU  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  ascribes  to  tlve  reign  of  James. 
It.  is  embwsed  and  gilt,  aud  is  considered  to  be  probably 


one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  armour  with  raised  figures 
upon  it. 

King  Charles  I.  is  continually  represented  in  armour; 
and  ho  took  great  pains  to  bring  about  a uniformity  in  the 
fashion  of  armour  among  his  otliccrs  and  soldiers.  But  the 
troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the  success  of  the  levellers  of  that 
period,  caused  a material  alteration,  so  that  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  ProteiUoratc  we  fiml  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  only  worn  ; the  latter  consisting  of  a breast  and  back 
plate.  The  wearing  of  armour  to  the  knees  coiuinucd  only 
to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  cuirass  and  a kind  of  helmet, 
however,  are  still  retaineil  ainungst  us  for  the  royal  regi- 
ments of  Life  Guards ; and  have,  likewise,  been  resumed  in 
the  armies  both  of  the  French  and  Germans. 

For  this  account  of  armour,  various  works  have  been  con- 
sulted—Grose’s  Trmtiae',  Gough’s  Be\>ulchn'd 
&c. ; but  the  chief  outline  has  been  taken  trom  Sir  Samue. 
Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  tn/o  Antient  Armnur  at  it  cjv 
isl^  in  Europe,  but  ^rtieularly  in  EnfiUmd.  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reiffu  of  Charles  II.  The  collec- 
tion of  nntient  armour  possessed  by  that  gentleman's  son  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  his  own  extensive  re- 
searches, have  supplied  more  information  upon  the  subject 
than  it  is  probable  could  have  been  given  by  any  other 
writer. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  may  con- 
sult Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  Engraved  Illustrations  of  An- 
tient  Armour  from  the  Cfdlection  at  Goodrich  Court,  2 vols. 
fol.  Oxford,  19,30,  where  (pi  iv.  to  x.)  aseriesof  touniamcnl 
armour  of  successive  dates,  from  1439  to  1396,  is  exhibited. 

Bordeaux  steel  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Froissart  as 
excellent  for  armour.  Felippo  Ke^U.  of  Milan,  was  the 
eminent  armourer  who  worked  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Some  remarks  on  the  antient  mode  of  putting  on  armour, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  in  1921  (see  the  vol.  xx.),  unravel, 

by  the  help  of  an  antient  document,  what  was  previously  nn 
enigma.  The  knight  begonwilh  his  feet  andclotlied  upwards: 
viz.  1.  his  sabatyncs,  or  steel  clogs;  2.  the  greaves,  or  shin- 
pieces;  3.  the  cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces ; 4.  the  breech  of 
mail;  3.  the  tuillettes,  or  overlapping  pieces  k>elow  the 
waist;  6.  the  breast-plate,  or  cuirass ; 7.  the  vambraces  or 
covers  for  the  arms;  8.  the  rore-braces,  or  arridre-hras,  tlia 
covering  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  ; 
9.  the  gauntlets : 10.  then  (he  dagger  was  bung;  II.  the 
short  sword  ; 12.  the  cloak,  or  coat,  which  was  worn  over 
the  armour  ; 1 3.  the  bacinct ; 14.  the  long  sword;  13.  the 
pennoncel,  held  in  the  Icfi  hand  ; 16.  the  shield. 

ARMS,  in  a general  sense,  includes  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
whether  of  offence  or  defence.  Among  the  earliest,  we  may 
proliably  reckon  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  enabled  man  tn  kdl 
wild  animals  for  food  before  its  use  was  required  as  a weapon 
of  war.  As  a military  weapon,  it  was  probably  succeeded  I 
the  sling.  Lucretius  says, — 

‘ Anna  anllnna.  nann*.  asru«t,  dnteMua  ftirra,' 

*•  • • • • • 

Man't  anat  wci«  flnfen.  tr«th,  aixi  nalla, 

Ab<I  atonn.  and  fraf^pnU  from  (be  brmiicliliix  noods. 

TKcni  fim  and  flam«a  thr}'  dtHrctml  bouq  ; 

TImu  ropper  next ; asd  lait.  tii  laV'«l  traerd, 

Thr  tvraav  iron,  than  the  cn^iper  *r{a 
L*m  DWiy  f«Hia<l.  and  atunlior  to  aulidu^' 

Homer  and  Hesiod  tell  us,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
arms  and  instruments  of  the  heroes  were  composed  entii-civ 
of  x'aXjcAc  {copp^)i  perhaps  hardened  with  tin.  Tlie  wortl  is 
commonly  translate  brass,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
compound  metal  which  we  understand  by  br&«s.  Detuiinive 
arms  have  been  already  treated  of  under  Armour.  1 ho 
present  article  is  confln^  chiefiy  to  weapons  uf  ■■ffence. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  had  swords,  daggers,  spears, 
javelins,  bows,  arrows,  and  slings : axes  or  mat»s  were  also 
used  by  them  as  weapons  of  war. 

Herodotus  (vii.  61-90)  gives  a minute  description  of  the 
weapons  used  by  roost  of  the  different  nationH  which  formed 
the  great  army  of  Xerxes.  Amongst  these,  the  Medes  and 
Persians  had  short  spears,  bows,  arrows  made  of  reeds,  and 
daggers;  the  Assyrians,  besides  spears  and  daggers,  had 
wooden  clubs  knotted  with  iron ; the  Bactrians  and  Par- 
tliians,  liows  made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears ; the  Arabians 
hail  bows,  large,  fiexiblc,  and  curved  at  tlw  ends ; the  /Kthio 
plans,  bows  made  from  the  spath  (nraBt})  of  the  palm,  four 
cubits,  or  six  fcet,  long ; their  arrows  were  short,  and  pointed 
with  sharp  stones  instead  of  iron ; they  hvl  spears  headed 
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irith  the  sharpened  ^oms  of  the  dorcat  [See  AirrtLopi. 

. 70j.  and  knoUcI  clubs.  The  Libyans  hod  their  sMars 
ardened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The  PaphlaKtinians,  Phry- 
gians.  and  Thracians,  had  spears,  javelins,  and  daftsers.  In 
the  Ppraian  armv  at  tho  battle  of  Cunaxa.  we  find  chariots 
armed  with  scytfics  mentioned.  (Xenophon,  Anab.  1.  8.) 

The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  variims  sorts  of  sol- 
diery. In  the  earliest  ages,  as  we  see  from  Homer,  the  chief 
personages  often  fought  in  chariots : but  this  practice  seems 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  historical  ages.  The  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  and  that  of  Macedonia  obtained  the  highest  repu> 
tation  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  with  this  cavalry  that 
.\U‘Xunder  mainly  defeated  both  the  troops  of  the  Persian 
king  and  those  of  tho  rulers  of  the  Penj  ab.  With  the  age 
of  Alexander  elephants  were  brought  into  use,  and  they 
were  employed  both  by  Pyrrhus  tho  Greek  King  of  Epirus, 
and  by  llunnibal  also,  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Greek  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  ovXrrtii 
(A  jdttai),  those  who  wore  annour,  and  carried  hroad  shields 
an«l  long  spears;  and  ^iXoI  (ywiVoi),  the  light  tnuips  who. 
with  no  other  protection  than  a helmet,  were  arniod  wiUi 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Tlie  riXm^rai  (/W/uWufj, 
who  carried  the  pelue,  or  narrow-pointed  shields,  and  spears, 
were  a species  of  light  troops,  and  con'idercd  as  an  inter- 
mediate kind.  Tliclieavy-aruied  foot  were  the  chief  slrenglU 
of  the  Grecian  armies. 

The  Greek  spears  were  generally  of  ash,  with  a leaf- 
sha|)«d  head  of  metal,  and  fumishecl  with  a puiiHed  lerrulo 
at  the  butt,  with  which  they  were  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pausanias  saw  a spear  in  the  temnle  of  Minen  a at  I’hsM'lis, 
said,  according  to  the  legend,  to  have  belonged  to  Achilles, 
the  blade  and  ferule  of  which  were  of  cupper.  Tlie  same 
diligent  and  credulous  observer  saw  a kmfe  at  Nicnniedia, 
altogether  made  of  copper,  which  once  belungi'd  lo  Memnoii : 
that  is,  it  was  a very  old  knife,  kept  as  a curious  piece  of 
antiquity.  The  Macedonians  had  a particularly  long  spear 
called  ^dptfffa  (tart*ta),  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  length.  (See  Polybius  for  thus  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  notes  to  tho  Onnma^iiron  of  Julius  Pollux,  v.  trdmvffa.) 

Swords,  spears,  javelins,  bows,  and  slings,  were  the  of- 
fensive arms  of  the  Romans,  whose  infantry  soldiers  were 
divide<l  into  Aor/rt/t.  who  fought  with  spears : prinnpf's, 
who  led  the  van ; (riarii,  the  third  line : rfhtff,  the  light 
troops;  /umfiVom,  thoslingers:  and  sttgitSarii,  the  archers. 
Their  cavalry  used  the  javelin  on  horseback.  The  arrows 
of  the  sagillarii  had  not  only  their  pikes  barbed,  but  were 
flirnishod  with  little  books  just  above,  which  easily  entered 
the  lle»b,  but  tore  it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
them  out.  What  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans 
moKters  of  the  world,  was.  that  as  they  succcs-sively  fought 
against  all  nations,  they  renounced  their  own  arms  and  me- 
thods of  fighting  wherever  they  met  with  belter.  Romulus, 
after  the  war  w ith  the  Sabines,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Romulus, 
21)  to  have  adopted  the  bnsid  buckler  of  that  nation,  in- 
stead of  tho  Argolic  buckler  {atptJi  Argolira),  which  the 
Romans  had  used  till  that  time : a stor)'  of  little  historical 
value,  but  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  that  the  Romans  im- 
proved their  military  art  by  adopting  the  best  things  from 
other  nations,  and  that  they  traced  this  policy  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  their  national  existence. 

The  early  Saxons,  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
besides  the  buckler  and  dagger,  used  a sword  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a scythe  ; but  their  descendants  soon  changed  U 
for  one  that  was  long,  straight,  and  broail,  double-^ged, 
and  poinlc<l.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  the  Saxons,  after 
their  arrival  in  our  island,  for  the  infantry,  were  spears, 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  swords.  Few  of  the  in- 
fantry had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  small  round 
shields  with  spikes  in  the  centre.  Thu  cavalry  were  more 
uiiifoi'nily  armed  with  long  spears  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  swords  which  bung  by  a belt  on  their 
left  sides. 

The  anns  of  the  Normans  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
the  Saxons;  their  spears  or  lances  were  usually  made  of 
some  light  strong  woimI.  pointed  with  steel,  very  sharp,  and 
well-i<^in{>cred ; to  Uiese,  with  the  sword  atid  dirk,  they 
added  ihe  cross-bow,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  ar- 
ticle Archrky.  The  Normans  aUo  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a kind  of  fluld-arlillcry,  consisting  of  instruments  or 
machines  from  which  darts  and  stones  wero  thrown  to  a 
considerable  distance : to  which,  also,  they  added  arrows 
headed  with  combustible  matter  fur  firing  towns  and  ship- 
ping. 


Our  military  weapons  were  probably  but  little  altered  till 
the  lime  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  English  long-bow  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  rather  arrived  at  its  proper  use. 

Gunpowder  was  invented  in  the  thirteenth,  and  the  larger 
sort  of  fire-arms  in  the  fourti^iiih  century : tht>«e  will  be 
septrately  treated  uf  under  the  head  of  A&tillkry. 

Portable  or  band  fire-arms,  to  which  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  at  present,  were  not  invented  till  a century  later. 
Sir  Samuel  Xleyriok,  in  a Memoir  in  the  ArebiPologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquarie*.  has  collected  most  of  the  scat- 
tered notices  to  be  found  in  military  writers  relating  to  tlieir 
introduction.  He  has,  indeed,  given  the  very  year  of  their 
invention,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  * It  was 
in  l43n,’  says  Bilius,  * that  iliey  were  contrived  by  the 
Lucquese  when  besieged  by  the  Florentines and  w*c  ^lltll 
find  that  not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  first  coiiccpliun  of 
the.-e  weapons  due  lo  the  Italians,  but  must  of  the  suboe- 
queiit  improvements. 

A French  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  written  in  146S. 
preserved  among  the  Burney  MSS  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
exhibits  two  warriors  in  one  of  its  illuminations,  who  l>esr 
the  earlie^t  rcprescntatioiik  of  hand  fire  arms  with  which  we 
are  acquainted:  they  appt-ar  lo  be  hand-guns. 


The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  tlie  different  pieces  oi 
pnriablu  fire-arms  and  their  accompaniments,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  engraved  by  Skelton,  in  his  Specimen*  o/ 
Arm*  and  Armour.  Hand-cannon,  hand-gun,  arquebus, 
arquebus  & croc,  haquebut.  demi-haquu,  musquet,  whecd-Iock, 
currier,  snaphaunre,  caliver,  carabine,  csclopette.  fusil,  tnut* 
quetoon,  fowling-piece,  petronel,  blunderlms,  dragon,  hand- 
mortar,  dag.  pistol,  tricker-l»ck,  fire-lock,  self-loading  gun, 
fani'V-gun.musket-arfMWs,  match-box,  powder-horn  and  flask, 
touch-box,  baiuli'leers,  riirtridgcs.  patron,  swcynes-feutlier*. 
and  bayonet.  The  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  phtalcn 
(small  pots)  harl  been  xomcliroe.-i  used  for  casting  the  Greek 
fire,  wras  likclv  to  lead  to  some  more  dexterous  invention. 
The  Emperor  I.eo.  in  his  Tuc/i'cr.ch.xix.  $ C,  xrpJ  vnuuo:(tac, 
on  *ea-Jfght,  describing  the  use  mode  of  artificial  fires  in 
vessols  employed  in  pursuit  after  a naval  buttle,  says,  *ou 
the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  placed  eipwi’ic  (ripAonce),  large 
tubes;  they  were  of  copper,  through  which  these  fires  were 
blown  into  the  enemies'  ships.’  Anna  Comnena  {Alex. 
1.  xiii.)  says,  ‘ that  soldiers  were  supplied  with  copper  tubes, 
and  blew  artificial  fire,  in  the  same  way,  upon  their  cm-mies 
in  battles  on  land.'  Here  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the  origin 
of  fire-arms. 

The  hand-rannm  was  a simple  tube  fixed  on  a straight 
sttwk  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  furnished 
with  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  ca:*cable,  like  a large  can- 
non. The  touch-hole  was,  in  the  first  instance,  at  top  ; but 
the  liability  of  tho  priming  to  be  blown  away  ted  to  the  im- 
provement of  placing  a small  pan  under  the  right  side  to 
hold  the  powder.  This  pan  was  the  first  step  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gun-lock. 

The  htmd’gun  was  an  improvement  on  the  hand-cannon. 
It  was  cast  in  brass,  and,  as  a tube,  was  of  greater  length  ; 
a flat  piece  of  brass,  made  to  turn  upon  a pin,  covered  the 
pan  which  contained  the  powder  - it  had  adao  the  addition 
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of  a pi«c«  of  bmx  fixed  on  the  breech,  and  perforated  to 
en&ure  tlte  aim.  The  haiid-g;un  appears  to  have  been  iu  use 
in  England  at  least  as  early  as  MJ6.  The  Greeks  made 
use  o(  It  to  greatadvautage  in  iheit  last  defence  of  Conslan- 
tiiiuple  in  1453. 

As  soon  as  the  hand-gun  had  received  a contrivance  sug- 
gested by  the  trigger  of  the  cross-bow,  to  convey  with  certainty 
and  instantaneous  motion  the  burning  match  to  Uie  pan,  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  arquebut.  corrupted  intoharque- 
nus.  Previous  to  this  invention,  the  match  had  been  held  in 
the  hand  in  using  the  hand-gun  as  well  as  the  hand-cannon. 
The  arquebus  is  first  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines,  in 
his  /it'count  of  ike  Battle  of  Morwt  in  I4?6.  In  England, 
on  the  first  formation  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  in  1485, 
one-half  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with 
arquebuses.  At  the  battle  of  Fournoe,  in  14'J5,  wy  read  of 
mounte^l  arquebusiers.  A large  party  of  arquebusiurs  arc 
s«‘cn  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  which  represents  King 
Henry  VIII.’s  procession  to  meet  Francis  I.,  between : 
Guii>nca  and  Ardres.  Tlie  arquebus,  like  the  hand-cannon  : 
and  hand'gun,  being  fired  from  the  chest,  whilo  its  butt 
remuine<l  straight,  the  eye  could  with  diliicully  only  be 
brought  sutficiently  near  to  the  barrel  to  afford  a perfect 
aim.  By  giving  to  the  butt  a hooked  form,  the  barrel  was 
elevated,  while  the  horact.Xal  position  would  ho  retained. 
This  idea  originating  with  the  Germans,  gave  name  to  the 
fire-arms  thus  constructed,  and  was  thence  by  the  English 
termed  a haqtubut,  hakebut,  hagbut,  or  hagbush.  The 
invention  as  well  as  the  name  was  known  in  England  as 
curly  as  the  reign  of  Richard  111.  \Ve  find  nuinemus 
hauiiebuttorsin  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  demihaqut  was  a kind  of  long  pistol,  the  buU-cml  uf 
which  was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a semi- 
ctrtde.  The  demihaques  were  smaller,  and  probably  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  haquebut.s,  the  diameter  of  the 
barrel  being  much  less.  In  the  G>«/u  Gnn/orM/n.  printed 
in  15!)4,  we  are  told  tlicy  carried  bullets,  and  sometimes 
half  shots. 

The  muei^et  was  a Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have 
Contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  dei'ide  the  furtuno  of 
the  day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a while  to  have  iK'en 
rotifinod.  It  apiiears  not  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
till  the  duke  of  Alba  took  upon  biinsclf  the  guvermnent  uf 
tile  Netlierlands  in  15C7-  >!•  du  Slro^zi,  Colonel-GemMul 
of  tin*  French  infantry  under  Charles  IX.,  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  first  Spanish  mus<)ucts  had  straight 
Ktocks;  the  French,  curve<l  ones.  Their  form  was  that  of 
tin;  haquebut,  but  so  lung  and  heavy,  that  something  of  sup- 
p>»rt  was  required;  and  hence  originated  the  reit.a.  staff 
the  heiglit  of  a man's  shoulder,  with  a kind  of  fork  of  iron 
at  the  top  to  receive  the  musquet,  and  a ferule  at  bottom  to 
steady  it  in  the  ground.  On  a march,  when  the  piece  was 
sh:»ulderofl,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  iu  the  right  hand, 
and  subsequently  hung  upon  tlie  wrist  by  means  of  a loop 
tic<l  under  its  head.  A similar  rest  had  been  first  use<l  by 
ihu  mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elizabcih,  and 
long  after,  the  English  inusqueteerwas  a must  encumbered 
soldier.  He  had,  liesides  the  unwieldv  weapon  iUelf,  his 
cuarsc  powder  for  loading,  in  a ila.sk;  'his  fine  puwdar  for 
priming,  in  a touch-box  ; his  bullets  in  a leathern  bug.  the 
strings  of  which  he  had  to  draw'  to  get  at  them;  while  in 
his  hand  was  his  burning  match  and  hU  mus(|Uet  rest ; and 
w hull  he  hud  discharged  his  piece,  he  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  order  to  defend  himself.  Hence  it  became  a question  for 
a long  time,  even  among  military  men,  whether  the  bow 
did  not  deserve  a preference  over  the  musquet. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  to  supplant  the  match-lock  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  was  the  wheel- 
lock,  invented  in  Italy.  M.  de  Bellai  informs  us,  that  one 
of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  1 62 1 . when 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  confederated 
against  France,  and  their  troops  laid  siege  to  Parma,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Marquis  de  Foix.  It  was  a small  nm- 
rhine  fur  exciting  sparks  of  fire  by  the  friction  of  a furrowed 
wheel  of  steel  against  a piece  of  sulpburet  of  iron,  which, 
from  such  application,  acquired  the  name  of  pyrites  or  fire- 
stone. The  spring  which  turned  this  wheel  was  attached 
to  it  by  a chain,  formed  like  those  in  watches,  and  was 
wound  upon  the  axle,  or,  as  tho  term  was,  ‘ spanned ' with 
a small  lever  called  a spanner.  This  instrument  had  at 
one  end  a hole  made  square  to  correspond  with  the  project- 
ing axle  of  the  wheel,  &nd  being  adjusted,  was  moved  in  the 


direction  of  a screw,  which  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  a 
little  slider  that  covered  the  pah  retire  from  over  it.  Tho 
spanner  was  ilien  removed,  us  4lie  wheel  was  held  by  a 
catch  connected  with  tire  trigger,  and  tho  cock,  like  that  in 
modern  firelocks,  except  having  its  position  reversed,  con- 
taining the  pyrites,  was  brought  down  upon  the  wheel, 
which,  rapidly  revolving,  gyrated  against  the  pyrites  and  eli- 
cited the  fire.  Wheel-locks  wore  for  a long  tune  chielly 
manufactured  in  Germany.  They  were  certainly  brought 
to  England  in  tho  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  inventories  under  tho  name  of  ‘ fiur- 
locke.'  Benvenuto  Cellini  {Memnirf,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  Roscoc's 
transl.)  mentions  his  mounting  a brown  Turkish  horse,  ami 
placing  a wheel  luc*k  arquebus  at  (he  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
in  the  year  1530. 

The  Cunier,  or  currier  of  tear,  is  another  species  of  fire- 
arm first  noticed  in  a letter  from  Lord  Wentworth  to  Queen 
Mary  (see  the  Hardwick  State  Papers),  while  writing  re- 
specting the  siege  of  Calais.  It  is  again  noticed  iu  tho 
Earl  of  E»»ex'8  operations  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (Bircdi's  Memoirs.)  The  earliest  account  of  it  is 
given  in  a work  entitled  The  Knowledge  and  Conduct  of 
IWirres,  prinlod  in  1578.  Sir  John  Smith,  in  his  Auimad- 
\ rtrsione  on  the  ll'niings  of  Captain  Barwick,  describes  it 
as  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  a.H  tho  arquebus,  but 
will)  a lunger  barrel. 

Grose  observes,  that  the  Snaphaunce  derived  its  name 
from  tho  troops  who  made  use  of  it.  These  were  a set  of 
marauders  whom  the  Dutch  termed  or ‘]H>uUry 

stealers.'  The  use  of  the  match-Uaik  exposed  them  to  this 
inconvenienec,  that  tho  light  from  the  burning  niauh 
pointed  out  their  position,  and  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  wheel-lock  from  its  expense.  In  this  dilemma  they 
formed  tlie  snaphaunce  from  a study  of  tlie  wheel-lock.  A 
Hal  piece  of  steel,  furrowed  in  imitation  of  the  wheel,  was 
placed  on  a steel  post,  which,  lieing  screwed  beyond  the  pan, 
w.»s  made  moveable.  Thun  the  furrowed  piece  being  brought 
to  stand  over  it,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  thetlinl,  wliicli  they 
sub.siituled  for  the  pyrites  in  the  cock,  struck  against  it, 
and  the  spark  wa.s  produced.  This  was  an  invctitiun  of  the 
time  of  Elixalietb.  and  its  curaparative  cheapness  rendered 
it  fashionable  in  France,  Holland,  ami  England.  The  snap- 
haunce was  a near  approach  to  the  Qro-Iock. 

The  Caticer  diffurca  from  the  musquet  in  being  lighter 
and  shorter.  It  was  a fire-arm  of  a regulated  standard  as 
to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  which  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  aniucbus.  It  was  made  to  fire  with  a match-lock.  A 
match-lcH-k  caliver  is  pruseneil  at  Branccpelb  Castle,  Dur- 
ham, whicii  bears  the  date  of  161 1. 

Of  the  Carabme,  Sif  Samuel  Meyrick  says,  ‘ In  the  ex- 
traordinaries fur  the  war  in  Picardie,  in  155SI.  we  first  meet 
with  the  troops  called  carabios,  who  were  light  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  Henry  II..  King  of  France.*  M.  do  Mont- 
gommeri  informs  us.  that  * they  wore  a cuirass  sloped  off 
the  right  shoulder,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  couch 
their  cheeks  to  take  aim  ; that  they  had  a cabasset  on  their 
heads,  and  their  bridle-arms  protected  by  an  elbow-gauntlet. 
Their  offensivo  weajKins  were  a carabine  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  so  named  from  themselves,  and  a pistol, 
Tlieir  manner  of  fighting  was,  to  form  a little  squadron, 
deeper  than  wide,  to  discharge  their  pieces  rank  after  rank, 
wheeling  off,  and  funning  immodiately  and  successively  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest,  and  thus  prepare  fur  a second  discharge.’ 
Now*,  although  the  origin  of  the  word  is  involveil  in  much 
obscurity,  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  carabineerK  were  so  named  from  the  gun,  rather  than 
that  from  them.  The  French  derived  this  species  of  troops 
from  the  Spaniards ; and  Ductal  tells  us  that  the  C'ala 
brians,  who  used  the  carbine,  gave  it  this  appellation.  If  so, 
it  was  probably  at  first  used  by  (hem  at  sea  in  those  vessels 
terme<l  Ciirahs.  M.  Bellon,  in  Le$  Prineijm  de  t Art  Mili^ 
taire,  tells  us.  that  ' the  carabines  were  armed  with  a largo 
wheel  lock  arquebus,  three  fcet  or  more  in  length,  a sword, 
and  a short  pistol,  in  the  time  of  l.,ouis  XIII.,  but  being 
suppressed  by  his  successor  in  1665,  w’c  know  that  that  king 
formed  fmm  them  his  carabineers.’ 

The  E^clopette.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  fire- 
arm, says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  * I have  not  lieen  able  to 
discover.  It  was  called  in  l^tin  sclopeta,  a diminutive  of 
sdopuM;  and  occurs  in  the  Chronicon  Ettense  under  the  year 
1534.  as  well  os  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
in  1591,  who  forbade  the  clergy  to  make  use  of  it.  Prulwbly 
it  was  only  the  foreign  name  of  tho  demihaque.' 
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* 'Hie  name  of  the  Fweil  as  a fire-arm,  inEtiKland.'  SiTS 
the  najiie  authoritv.  • «h*es  m>t  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
lime  of  Charles  it.,  though  invented  in  France  in  the  year 
1630.’  Tliere  are  in  the  British  service  three  regiments  of 
fUsiloers  or  ftiziicers,  the  Scots,  now  iho  21st  foot,  raised  in 
1678  ; the  En^ihsh,  now  the  7th  foot,  levied  in  1685;  and 
the  Welsh,  now  the  23»1.  forme*!  in  1^88  or  1689.  The  Sieur 
de  Gaya,  in  I68*i  {Tfaili  rfc*  Arm^>t),  describes  it  a*  of 
the  same  projmrtionstwthe  ‘ mousquet.'  and  furnished  with  a 
fire'lock  ; addin?,  that  ' althouxii  by  oouchin?  the  clicek 
you  can  lake  lieiter  aim,  yet  *t  often  mi'ses  fire  from  the  use 
of  the  flint.'  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  length  and 
calibre,  but  lighter  than  the  musket.  In  modern  times  its 
size  has  been  <liininislied. 

The  Mown/u^tiyon.  *>r  muskefoon,  was  also  of  French  ori- 
gin. The  same  auth>T  de^wribes  it,  in  1688,  as  not  so  long 
as  the  fusil,  nor  capahio  of  c.rrrving  a ball  so  far  by  one- 
third,  il-s  barrel  not  rifled,  but  differing  from  the  carabine  in 
bt'ing  fumiOie*!  with  a fire- lock  instead  of  a wheel-l*K-k,  and 
from  the  carabine  d lexlraordirnurfi  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  its  fluted  bore. 

The  Fowhns-ftiecf,  though  properly  speakinga  fabrwatjon 
for  the  sole  piiriKise  of  killing  game,  is  entitled  to  a place 
in  the  hislor\  of  military  weapons  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  noticing  it  for  the  soldiers'  use.  in  his 
* Observations,'  compiled  about  the  year  1646.  and  published 
in  1671.  He  says,  ‘It  is  very  fit  likewise  that  you  have 
in  each  company  six  good  fowling  pieces,  of  such  a length 
as  a soldier  may  well  be  able  to  take  aim.  and  to  shout  off 
at  ease ; twelve  of  them  being  placetl  in  a day  of  battel, 
when  you  bring  a division  of  foot  to  skirmish  with  an 
enemy,  on  the  flanks  of  a division  of  foot,  and  six  on  the 
other  flank,  as  you  shall  see  them  placed  in  these  tlirce 
battels  following.  Those  soldiers  that  carry  the  fowling 
pieces  ought  to  have  command  when  they  come  within 
distance  of  shot  of  that  division  of  the  enemy  that  they  are 
to  encounter  with,  that  they  shoot  not  at  any  but  at  the 
officers  of  that  division.'  ^Vo  have  here  plainly  the  origin 
of  riflemen. 

The  President  Fauchet.  who  liveil  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  that  of  his  succcsKors  till  the  time  of  Henry  1\'.. 
introduces  to  our  notice  a piece  called  a Petrowl  or  pittirina/, 
because  it  was  rested  <m  the  poitrine  or  chest,  after  the  old 
manner,  and  thence  fin'd.  It  was  the  medium  lictwcen  the 
arquebus  and  the  pistol,  anil  differeil  from  the  lung  dag 
merely  in  liaving  iU  butt  mailo  broader,  so  as  to  rest  in  lU 
position  with  propi'r  firmness.  Fauchet  says,  it  was  be- 
lieve*! ‘ that  this  arm  was  the  invention  of  the  bandouliers 
of  the  Pyrenean  niuuniains.'  Montiun  is  made  of  it  in 
159‘i,  at  tlic  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the 
Hengravc  Inventory  of  1603  wo  have  * Item  iij  |icthemels.' 
Nicot,  in  his  dictionary,  asserts  that  ‘ it  was  of  largo  calibre, 
and.  on  account  of  its  weight,  carried  in  a broad  baudrick 
over  the  shoulder.’ 

The  BluttfUrbut.  This  is  a firo-arm  shorter  than  the 
carbine,  but  with  a wide  barrel.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his 
Pallas  armatd,  p.  137,  thus  describes  it : * The  carabineers 
carry  their  carabines  in  handileers  of  leather  about  their 
neck,  a far  easier  way  than  long  ago,  when  they  hung  them 
at  their  saddles : some,  instead  of  carabines,  carry  blunder- 
busses, which  arc  short  band-guns  of  a great  bore,  wherein 
they  may  put  jicveral  pistol  or  carabine  balls,  or  small  slugs 
of  iron,  I do  lielievc  the  word  is  corrupted,  fori  guess  it 
is  a German  term,  and  should  be  dondcrbucks,  and  that  is, 
thundering  guns,  donder  signifying  thunder,  and  bucks  a 
gun.'  Sir  Samuel  Mey  rick  remarks  that  Sir  James  Turner  is 
right  in  his  etymology,  except  that  * bus'  and  not  ‘ bucks’  is 
the  term  for  a gun,  a name  that  became  general  afrer  its  in- 
troduction in  the  word  arquebus : the  mcMem  German  word 
Is  biichse.  Blunderbus  Wing  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
doneUrbus,  in  all  probability  it  was  from  Holland  that  the 
English  derived  it : it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
known  before  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  Dragon.  Tlio  troops  called  dragoons  have  been 
most  absurdly  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the 
Draconarii  of  the  Romans.  They  were  raised  about  the 
vear  1600  by  the  Mareschal  de  Brisac,  in  order  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  Gorman  Reiters,  who  used  the  pistol  to  so  much 
ativantage.  On  this  account  they  had  a more  formidable 
weapon  like  a small  blunderbus,  the  muzzle  of  which  being 
ornauuMitc*!  willi  the  head  of  a dragon,  gave  it  its  denoinina- 
liun,  and  from  this  weapon  those  who  used  it  wore  called 
dragoneors  and  dragoons.  Other,  but  less  satisfactory,  ex- 


planations of  the  term  dragoon  (with  no  reference  to  the 
llre-arm  called  a dragon)  will  he  found  in  Sir  James  Tur 
nor's  Pallas  armatd,  in  Pore  Daniel  s Milice  Fran^aise.  and 
in  Count  Bismark.  The  dragon  will  bo  found  among  Skel- 
ton's engraved  lUustraiions. 

The  Hand-mortar,  Grenades  are  said  to  hare  been  first 
used  m 1591,  and  gave  origin  at  a later  date  to  the  troops 
thence  denominate  grenadiers.  IJke  the  dragon  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  fired  from  (he  shouMcr. 

The  l)ag.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this 
term,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrirk,  nothing  rouhl  Imi  more  per- 
plexing than  to  find,  that  while  dag  implied  a kind  of  pistol 
pistolese,  in  tne  Italian  language,  sigtiificd  a great  dagger  or 
wood-knife.  The  weapm  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  demihaque,  and  differa  from  the  pistol  Milely  intlm  form 
of  llie  butt  end.  that  being  invariably  terminated  by  a straight 
oblique  line  instead  of  a knob.  In  this  respect  it  greatly 
resembled  a petronel,  and  that  it  gave  the  distinction  is 
clear,  from  what  is  wrongly  called  a Highland  pistol  being 
by  the  Highlanders  themselves  termed  a (uck.  and  its 
having  its  butt  made  Hat  and  terminated  slant-wise.  Tlie 
dag  was  of  various  sizes,  ami  hence  in  inventories  of  arms 
we  meet  with  long,  short,  and  pocket  dags,  and  dags  with 
different  kinds  of  locks.  It  appears  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  pistol,  which  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. ; fur  in  the  inventory,  taken 
in  1547.  of  stores  in  the  different  arsenals  in  England,  ‘ one 
dag  with  two  pieces  in  one  stock'  occurs,  with  * a white 
tacke  with  Tier  locke  graver,  and  all  the  stocke  white  bone 
two  tackes,  after  the  fashion  of  a dagger,  with  fier  lockes 
vernished  with  rodde  stockes,  sbetbes  covered  with  blacks 
vellet  garnished  with  silver  and  guilt,  with  purses,  Haskes, 
and  touch  boxes  of  black  velleC  garnished  with  iron  guiJt ; 
two  tackes  hafted  like  a kniff  with  fier  lockes  and  double 
tockes,  &c.'  The  snaphaunce  dag  seems  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  play  oi  Jack  Drum's  entertainment: 

Tie  *ro*i1d  khrw  one  bow  to  hold  ilit>  44g, 

To  dra«r  the  cork,  to  charKf  aul  Kt  tb«  flttil.' 

The  Pistol,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  was  invented 
at  Pistuia,  in  Tuscany,  by  Caroillo  Vitelli,  and  in  the  ivign 
of  Henry  VIII.  irf.  do  la  Nuue  says,  ‘the  reiters  first 
brought  pistols  into  general  use,  which  are  very  daiigerout 
when  properly  managed.'  These  reiters,  or  mure  propcrlv 
rilters,  were  the  German  cavalry,  who  gave  suchasivmUncy 
to  the  pistol  as  to  occasion  in  France,  and  subsequently  in 
England,  the  disuse  of  lances.  Wu  learn  this  interesting 
fact  from  Davila,  who,  speaking  of  the  hallle  of  Ivry,  in 
1 590,  takes  occasion  to  extol  the  use  of  lances,  and  expivss 
his  regret  that  the  French  cavalry,  compose*!  of  gentlemen 
volunteers,  had,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  civil  wars,  ceased 
to  use  tliem.  He  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
having  adopted  pistols  as  more  ready,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  reiters,  the  king  wa.H  obliged  to  opp^  the  laiu'os 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  dividing  his  own  into  small  bo- 
dies, that  they  might  offer  less  resistance  to  the  charge,  and 
more  easily  get  out  of  the  way.  Pilrc  Daniel  informs  us, 
that  the  horsem^  who  were  armed  with  pistols,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  were  thence  called  pisloliers,  a term  subse- 
uuently  introduced  into  England.  John  Bingham,  in  his 
Slates  on  the  Tactics  of  .■FUian,  published  in  1616,  gives 
us  an  engraving  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  this  sm-cie-i  of 
troops  at  that  time,  from  which  a correct  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  of  their  form.  Tlie  first  ordonnanceof  Henry 
I!.,  King  of  France,  respecting  the  pistol,  is  directed  to  the 
men  at  arms,  and  dated  1549  : the  regulations  of  Mary 
(^uccn  of  England  were  of  a similar  character;  both  im- 
plying that  the  adoption  of  the  pistol,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  by  permission.  The  maiuial  exercise  of  this  weapon  is 
detailed  and  exhibited  in  several  plates  in  Captain  Crusu's 
Military  Instructions  for  Cavalry,  published  in  I63‘2.  Sir 
James  Turner,  in  his  PalUm  armata,  published  in  1670, 
says,  the  French  then  used  locks  with  half-bends  (snap- 
faauncesX  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  the  English  and 
Scots;  the  Germans  rose  or  wheel-locks;  the  Hollanders 
used  both. 

The  Trirkerlock.  * A match  trickcr-lock  compleat’  occurs 
in  a schedule  of  the  year  1629.  This  was  the  adoption  of 
what  is  now  termed  a hair-trigger,  which  was  addefl  to  the 
former  one,  and  gives  a more  instantaneous  dwcharge.  A 
tricker  wheel-lock  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a Irickt. 
match-lock  of  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  a trickcr  flro-lock  of 
that  of  JauufS  11.,  upon  this  priocijdo,  are  preserved  in  Mr, 
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lfeyrick'«  collection  of  arms  and  armour  at  Goodrich  Court, 
in  HercfonUhire. 

The  Fire-ityrk.  Sir  Samuul  R.  Meyrick  is  in  possession 
of  u portrait  of  a republican  uHicer,  said  to  be  that  of  Co- 
lonel  Joyce,  which  proves  that  the  modem  flrelock  is  an 
invention  os  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  he  has  a firelock  pistol  in  bis  hand.  TIus  is  important 
evidence,  for  it  has  been  shown  Uiat  the  name  liad  been 
equally  applied  to  the  wheeldock.  The  firelock  was  evi* 
dentl^  suggested  by  the  snaphaunce.  It  ori^nnated  with 
the  French  about  the  year  lt>35.  The  steel  post  on  which 
the  furrowed  piece  had  been  placed  was  (rot  rid  of,  and  that 
set  upright  on  the  cover  of  the  pan.  The  cock  was  moved 
iufticiontly  near  to  permit  its  openin*;;  the  pan,  by  the 
sudden  impulse  on  strikin<,r  this  furrowc^l  piece,  pcrrurmin^r 
Uiis  operation,  and  {living  fire  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
firelock  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  be  found  amon(;  Skel- 
ton's cnftravinpt.  The  term  firelock  was  no  longer  applie<l 
to  the  fire-arm  with  the  wheel,  which  was  now  termed  ‘ the 
rose  or  wheel  lock.' 

Tho  Se//-loadins  Gun  originated  in  Italy  about  the  close 
of  the  English  Protectorate.  The  butt  was  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a Hask,  and  a small  touch-box  was  attached 
to  the  pan.  At  the  breech  was  a cylinder,  with  a hole  to 
receive  the  bullet  To  the  axle  of  this  cylinder  was  aftixed 
a lever,  on  turning  which  the  bullet  was  conveyetl  to  its 
proper  place;  sufficient  portions  of  char^  and  priming 
were  cut  off,  and  the  piece  cocked  at  the  same  lime.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  tho  firelock  just  described  as  expeditious 
as  the  long  bow ; but  the  contrivance  was  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  occasioned  the  subseouent  inventions  of 
a moveable  breech  containing  several  charges,  ora  small 
barrel  to  be  brought  to  the  breech  when  requisite  to  load, 
&c. ; but  none  of  these  contrivances  were  ever  adopted  by 
infantry  regiments.  • 

In  1712,  a brass  fire-arm  called  the  Fancy  gun  was  in- 
vented. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a walking-cane,  and  might 
be  used  as  a gun  or  pistol ; but  it  was  never  used  for  mili- 
tary or  even  genera!  purjswes. 

Mutkei'Arroiei,  sometimes  callctl  fire-arrows,  are  at  least  ; 
as  old  as  tho  time  of  Queen  Eli/al^elh.  Thev  r>ccur  in  the  ' 
inventories  of  the  royal  arsenals.  Sir  Riehanl  Hawkins,  in 
the  account  of  his  voy.igc  to  the  South  Sea  in  the  year 
1591,  speaks  of  using  them  with  gre.it  success.  In  Eliza- 
beth’s lime,  these  arrows,  which  carried  combustibles,  were 
of  wood  ; at  a subsequent  perio<l  they  were  made  of  iron. 
Arrows  of  this  latter  kind  were  usefl  m the  Civil  Wars,  at 
tlio  siege  of  Lyme.  Lnnl  Bacon  says  the  arrows  shot  by 
muskets  were  railed  sprights. 

Tim  ^^ltlrh~bo.T.  One  great  inconvenience,  says  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick.  of  the  burning  mutch  was,  that  it  dis- 
covered the  soldier  on  guard,  ami  countcracteil  the  necessary 
.secrecy  f*r  enterprizes  by  night-  To  remedy  this  defect, 
small  tulies  of  tin  or  copper,  pierced  full  of  holes,  were  in* 
vented  by  a Prince  of  Orange,  apparently  Prince  Maurice, 
They  are  thus  describecl  b>-  Walluiyspn,  a captain  of  the 
town  of  Danzig,  in  hi»  Art  Mililuire  jtaur  ( Infanierie, 
printed  in  1615.  ' It  is  necessary  that  every  muMjuetecr 
should  know  how  to  carry  his  match  ilry  in  moist  or  rainy 
w'patiier,  that  is,  in  his  p*>cket  or  in  his  hat,  by  putting  the 
lighted  match  lictwccn  hi.s  head  ami  hat,  or  hy  some  other 
means  to  guanl  it  from  the  weather.  The  roii.sf|ucteer 
simuld  olso  have  a little  tin  tube,  of  about  a foot  long,  big 
enough  to  admit  a match,  and  pierced  full  of  little  holes, 
that  he  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  match,  when  he  stands 
scrilinel,  or  goes  on  any  expedition.'  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  match  box,  till  Utelv  worn  by  our  grenadiers  on  one 
of  the  cross  belts  in  front  ol^ their  chests. 

The  PotPticr-hnrn  and  Flaxk.  The  convenient  form  of 
the  horn  to  hold  gunpowder,  one  end  Iming  broad,  into 
which  it  might  be  conveyed  with  ease,  and  the  other  with  a 
small  aperture  by  which  it  might  be  discharged  into  the 
barrels  of  fire-arms,  naturally  suggested  it  as  best  adaptc<l 
for  tbc  purpose.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  narrow  end 
Was  entirely  cUwmkI.  and  the  broader  one  furnished  with  a 
lube  that  might  contain  jnst  sufficient  powder  for  one  charge. 
In  this  slate  it  appears  suspended  in  front  from  the  necks 
of  the  arqucblisiers  in  the  triumph  of  Maximilian  I.  This 
modification  of  the  i>o\vder-horn  suggcstotl  the  more  capa- 
cious flask,  which,  with  its  name,  in  reference  to  Us  rc.scm- 
‘•ilnn<»  to  a l»cUle,  is  of  German  origin.  Tlve  flask  was 
known  in  England  as  early  as  llie  rggn  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  appears  on  a hackbuttcr  of  that  dale  in  one  of  Strutt's 


engravings,  taken  from  an  original  driving  in  the  British 
Museum,  suspended  like  the  horn,  but  at  tbe  hip.  instead  ol 
on  the  breast.  So  in  tbe  inventory,  taken  1 Edward  VI. 
we  have  ‘ One  horno  for  gonne-powder,  garnished  with 
silver.  Three  greto  tlaskes  covered  with  vellet,  and  three 
lytle  touch  boxes.'  And  in  that  at  I!  engrave,  ’xxiiij  flaskes, 
and  os  many  tootche  boxes.'  M.  Montgomraeri  Curbosson, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  French  army  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
infurms  us  that ' the  captain  of  a company,  mounting  guard, 
ought  to  carry  an  arquebuse  and  a powder-llaske,  and  wear 
on  his  head  a great  plume  of  feathers.'  Varieties  of  powder- 
horns  and  flasks  will  be  found  in  Skelton's  engravings, 

llie  Touche-box.  Gunpowder  was  at  first  not  corned : 
when,  however,  it  had  bwn  manufactured  into  granules, 
such  os  were  considered  proper  for  the  cliargc,  it  was  dis- 
covcrcil  that  the  finer  these  were  made  the  quicker  would 
they  ignite.  This  was  the  origin  of  priming  or  serpentine 
pomler,  and  consequently  of  a small  (use  to  hold  it,  which 
is  in  reality  a flask  on  a smaller  scale,  to  which  the  name 
given  was  touch-box. 

Bandoliers.  To  enable  the  soldier  to  load  his  piece  with 
greater  rapidity,  small  cylindrical  boxes,  each  containing 
one  chargo  of  powder,  either  of  wood  or  tin,  and  covered 
with  leather,  were  suspended  to  a bolt  or  band,  put  either 
over  the  shoulder  or  fastened  round  the  waist  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  intnxluced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of 
France.  The  earliest  instanco  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
met  with  of  the  bandolier  u*as  in  Moutfaucon's  Monarchie 
Fran^oisc,  pi.  ccxciv. ; Davis.  In  liis  Art  o/  fVar,  he  says, 
would  induce  the  belief  that  the  English  received  them  from 
Uie  Walloons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I.iege.  Sometimes 
six  were  place<l  before,  and  six  behind  the  person,  when 
slung  over  the  shoulders;  sometimes  more.  Nine  are  ap- 
pendeil  to  a wai»l-l»cU  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  collection.  Im- 
mense numbers  still  remain  at  Hampton  Court.  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  puhlishe«l  his  work  in  1670,  says  they  were 
first  laid  aside  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  Germans. 
Soldiers  who  were  without  cloaks  could  not  keep  them  from 
snow  and  rain  which  soon  spoiled  them,  and  made  the 
]>owdcr  useless;  and  in  surprisals,  '.ho  noise  which  they 
made  l>etrayc<l  those  who  carried  them. 

The  Cnr/m/gc.  Sir  James  Turner,  speaking  of  the 
pistol,  snys.  ' ail  horsemen  should  alanys  ha>  e the  charges 
of  their  pistols  ready  in  patrons,  the  |iowdcr  made  up  com- 
pactly in  paper,  and  the  ball  tied  to  it  with  a piece  of  pack- 
thread.' lu  this  dciM’riplion  we  have  evidently  the  ••artndge, 
though  not  expressed  by  name.  It  is  a curious  fact  tliat 
those  were  first  confineil  to  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  general 
adoption  of  the  cartridge  was  not  earlier  than  the  common 
use  of  the  mwlern  firelock.  l.,ord  Orrery,  in  his  Treatise  m 
the  Art  of  ffur.  says,  ‘ 1 am.  on  long  experience,  an  enemy 
to  the  use  of  bandoleers,  but  a great  appros  cr  of  boxes  of 
cartridges,  for  then,  by  biting  off  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
tridge, you  charge  your  musket  for  service  with  one 
ramming.  I would  have  these  cartridge-boxes  of  tin,  as  the 
carabiners  use  them,  because  they  arc  not  so  apt  to  break 
as  the  woollen  ones  are,  and  do  not  In  wet  weather,  or  lying 
in  the  tents,  relax.  Besides,  I have  ofien  seen  much  pre- 
jmlice  in  the  nsc  of  bandoleers,  which,  being  worn  in  the 
belts  for  them  above  the  soldiers'  coats,  arc  uflen  apt  to  lake 
fire,  cs|iec'tally  if  tho  matchlock  musket  be  used  : and  when 
they  take  fire,  they  commonly  wound  and  kill  him  that 
wears  them.  an«l  those  near  him  : for  likely,  if  onebamloleer 
take  fire,  all  the  rest  do  in  (hat  column  ; they  often  tangle 
those  which  use  them  on  .service,  when  they  have  fired,  and 
arc  falling  off  by  the  flanks  of  (he  files  of  the  intervals  to 
gel  into  the  rear  to  charge  again.' 

Tho  Patron  was  an  upright  scmi-cylindrical  box  of  steel, 
with  a cover  moving  on  a hinge,  filled  with  a block  of  wjod 
with  five  perforations  to  hold  as  many  pistol-cartridges. 
Skelton  has  engraved  some  of  Elizabeth's  lime,  and  in  the 
Diversarum  Gentium  Armatura  A'fjucttris,  printed  in  1617, 
the  German  cavalry  arc  represenlcil  with  a bnre  of  pistols  in 
the  same  holster  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  patrons  at  Ikcir  hips. 

Tlic  Su'eynesfeather,  and  Musket-rest.  To  remcily  Oie 
inconvenience  of  a musketeer  s being  compelled  to  draw  nis 
swonl,  and  defend  himself  after  the  discharge  of  his  piece, 
and  to  render  him  more  competent  lo  act  against  the  pike- 
men.  a long  thin  rapier  blade,  fixed  into  a handle,  and 
carried  in  a sheath  calltnl  a sweynes  feather,  i.e.  lu^  t 
bristle,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  its  other  name  allri- 
buled  to  the  Swedes,  was  given  him  instead.  This,  after  a 
discharge,  he  drew  out  of  its  scabbanl,  and  fixcl  into  tho 
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muzzle  of  his  irun,  which  ^ve  him  a weapon  of  great 
length : but  us  the  soldier  had  then  more  to  carr)’  in  his 
hand  than  p^o^iousIy,  uii  attempt  u'a.s  made  to  unite  the 
sweyncs-feaihcr  with  the  rest.  This  latter,  instead  of  having 
a wooden  shaft  simply,  was  made  of  a thin  tube  of  iron, 
ro'  erod  with  leather,  which  held  within  it  the  feather. 
Taus  it  was  presened  from  rain,  and  when  wanted,  it  could 
he  ejected  by  a jerk.  The  sweynes-fcatlier  was  inventcHl  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  its  name  w as 
sometimes  curruptixl  into  swun's-fcather.  One  of  the  mus* 
ket-rests,  armed  with  a projecting  pike  from  one  of  the 
prongs  of  its  fork,  is  represented  in  Grose’s  Tretilise  on 
Antifnt  Armonr,  pi,  xl.  ftg.  5.  Tlie  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in 
his  Obtervatioru  upon  MUUary  and  Political  Affaira, 
written  in  1646.  ana  printed  in  167d.  recommends  arming 
musketeers  and  dragoons  with  muskets  and  sweyoea-feathers, 
with  the  heads  of  rests  fustcneil  to  them.  The  rests  them* 
selvus  were  apparently  disused  aliout  the  middle,  or  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  civil  wars,  the  weight  and  incum* 
branoc  of  tho  musket  and  iu  apparatus  being  probably 
found  too  great  for  the  active  service  inseparable  from  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  small  detachments. 

The  Bayonet.  Sir  Samuel  Meyriek  obsen'es,  that  as  the 
•weynes-fealher  was  laid  aside  when  the  rest  which  con- 
tained it  was  relInquUbotl,  the  musketeers  were  re<luce<l  to 
the  homo  inconvenience  as  they  experienced  before  it  had 
been  invented.  To  resume  Uic  simple  8woyi>e8*rcathcr  was 
not  deemed  exixMlient,  as  from  its  length  it  was  extremely 
awkward  to  manage,  and  pikeroen  were  a species  of  troops 
that  bad  Utcoina  disused.  Tins  induced  such  soldiers  as 
were  armed  with  daggers  to  stick  them  into  tho  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  after  having  firoil.  In  this  practice  wo  have 
the  origin  of  tho  bayonet,  which  was  so  termed  from  having 
been  first  made  at  Bayonne.  The  French  called  them 
bayonet  i marche,  and  flVst  intnxluced  them  into  their  army 
in  1671.  These  were  formed  with  plain  handles,  formed  to 
fit  tight  into  the  muzzles,  rather  enlarging  towards  the 
blade  to  prevent  their  entering  too  far  into  the  piece.  Snb- 
setjuently  a ring  was  added,  by  which  it  was  placod  on  tho 
muzzle,  in  which  way  the  French  used  it  in  the  reign  of 
'Wniiaiu  111.,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  26th  regiment  of 
fjot.  on  whom  they  poured  a volley,  halting  in  their  charge. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  article,  Grose's 
Militnri/  llialory,  Henry’s  History  Britain  in  the  D(f' 
ferent  Periods,  Strutt's  Mannera  and  Cmtonu,  and  ilie 
various  aulliors  quoted  hv  them,  may  be  referred  to. 

ARMS.  COATS  Of.  [See  H.kaldry.] 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  a (xict  and  physician,  born  at 
Castleton,  in  Liddesdale,  about  the  year  1709.  He  quali- 
fied himself  for  his  profession  at  tho  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ; and  came  to  pursue  his  fortune  in  Lomion,  where 
ho  obtained  simie  celebrity  as  an  author,  but  never  gained 
much  practice  os  a physician.  Ho  had,  however,  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  army 
in  Germany  in  1760.  He  died  in  September,  1779. 

His  principal  work  is  a didactic  poem  on  tho  *Art  of 
Preserving  Health,'  published  in  1744.  Didactic  poems 
find  few  readers  now ; and  the  poem  of  Armstrong  is  pro- 
bably very  seldom  read.  Yet  the  work  is  well  spoken  of  by 
critics  of  the  last  century,  as  containing  vigorous  sentimenU  I 
poetically  expressed,  and  much  valuable  instruction  res|iect-  | 
mg  diet,  regimen,  and  locality  in  reference  to  health : it  has  ' 
obtained  a place  in  many  collections  of  the  works  of  British 
poets.  Armstrong’s  other  pieces  are  numerous,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  He  contributed  to  Thomson's  Caalle  of 
Indolence  tho  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  descrip- 
tive of  the  diseases  produced  by  indolence.  His  society 
seems  to  have  been  courted  by  men  of  talent,  for  Wsides 
this  evidence  of  intimacy  with  Thomson.  'Wilkes.  Smollet, 
and  Fuseli,  are  named  among  his  friends.  (Aikin,  Gen.  '■ 
Bio'r. ; Life  in  Chalmer's  Bri/isA  Poela.) 

ARMY,  THE  ENGLISH.  The  wonl  arwy,  like  many 
other  military  terms,  has  come  to  us  from  tho  French.  They 
write  it  armee,  • tho  armed,’  the  ‘ men  in  arms,’  which  is  j 
precisely  what  the  English  word  army  means.  An  army  is  j 
defined  by  lyicke  to  Ihi  a collection  of  armcfl  men  oblige<l  to  I 
obey  one  man.  There  arc  various  definitions  given  by  writers  ! 
on  the  Law  of  Nations.  I 

The  word  array  is  not  used  to  designate  a single  regiment  ^ 
or  haimlion,  or  any  small  Ixxly  of  armed  men.  An  array  is  a I 
large  bi^ly  of  troojH  di>tribule<l  in  divisions  and  regiments  | 
each  under  if»  own  special  commander,  and  having  otlicers  ' 
of  various  descriptions  to  attend  to  all  that  U necessary  to 


mako  tho  troops  effective  when  in  action ; the  whole  body  be- 
ing under  thedircciion  of  someone  commander,  and  moving 
according  to  his  orders.  This  officer  is  called  the  cum- 
mandcr-in-chief,  the  general,  and  sometimes  the  generalis- 
simo. that  is,  the  chief  among  the  generals. 

We  may  briefly  explain  why  wo  limit  this  article  to  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  English  army,  without  including, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  similar  works,  an  historical  skeich 
of  the  armies  of  antient  nations.  The  armies  of  Greece, 
Romo,  and  tho  antient  Oriental  nations,  were,  owing  to  va- 
rious clauses,  different  from  those  of  modem  Europe,  and  the 
consideration  of  their  true  character  l>elongs  to  the  history  of 
those  nations.  From  the  impossibility  of  sa)ing  anything 
satisfactory  within  reasonable  limits,  and  also  from  a doire 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  we  observe  in  all  short  sketches  of 
this  description,  wo  shall,  under  such  beads  os  GREitKik 
Romans,  Egyptians,  &c.,  notice  their  miliury  sysicm.  so 
far  as  it  possesses  a distinct  character. 

The  history  of  the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  ax,  for 
instance,  that  of  Prussia,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  each  state,  and  will  be  treated  under  those 
heads.  For  other  particulars  ctmnecled  with  the  furmation 
of  an  army,  see  E.slisting,  Rhckuiting,  Soloieh,  and 
also  MtLTTiA. 

The  whole  military  force  of  a nation  constitutes  its  anny, 
and  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  na- 
tions by  the  numlier  of  well-appointed  men  which  they  are 
able  to  bring  into  tho  field.  In  another  sense,  an  army  it 
a detachment  from  the  whole  collected  force;  a numlier  of 
regiments  sent  forth  on  a particular  expedition  under  the 
command  of  some  one  person  who  is  the  general  for  that 
especial  puiqiuse.  Instances  of  this  latter  sense  of  the  word 
occur  in  the  expressions  ‘Army  of  Italy,’  ‘the  Army  of 
Spain,'  &c.,  os  fonncvl  by  Napoleon.  Such  s delacbmcnt 
mav  bo  a large  or  a small  army  t and  should  it  return 
with  its  ranks  greatly  thinned  and  without  many  of  its 
otlicers,  it  would  still  be  an  army,  if  the  distnbution  inU 
divisions  and  regiments  remained,  though  actually  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  a single  regiment  with  its  full  com- 
picment  of  men  and  olficers.  In  this  state  it  is  sometimes 
not  unaptly  called  the  skeleton  of  an  army. 

An  army  is  the  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a govern- 
ment, by  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  it  enforces  ob^icnce 
to  the  laws  at  home,  and  respect  from  other  powers  who 
show  a disposition  to  encroach  upon  any  rights  belonging 
to  the  nation.  When  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  peace 
and  justice  at  home  are  inadequate  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  laws ; when  the  correspondence  of  cabinet*  and 
the  conferences  of  ambassadors  fail  in  composing  disputes 
which  arise  among  nations,  the  artny  is  that  hand  of  power 
which  is  put  forth  to  maintain  order  at  home  and  rights 
abroad. 

The  legitimate  purposes  for  which  an  army  is  maintained 
arc  manifestly  so  important  to  the  well-bein^  of  a 8tatc» 
that  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  this  subject  in 
the  very  beginning  of  political  society.  But  to  have  an  army 
always  appointed  and  always  ready  for  the  field  can  only 
be  effected  in  a state  of  high  civilization,  when  the  various 
other  offices  in  a great  community  are  also  properly  distri- 
buted and  filled.  No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the 
high  civilization  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  early  times 
than  the  well-appointed  and  powerful  armies  which  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  This  was  effected  in 
Egypt  by  having  a particular  caste  or  class  of  soldiers,  cor- 
responding pretty  nearly  to  the  Kshatriyas  of  India.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  164,  &c.)  The  armies  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  post-Alexandrinc  period,  those  of  Carthago  un^r 
the  command  of  Hannibal,  and  the  armies  of  Koine  ia 
the  1^1  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  were  not 
inferior  to  any  of  modern  times  in  numbers,  appointments, 
discipline,  or  the  military  skill  of  their  rommanders.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  them  that  wo  are  to  trace  the  origin  or 
tho  history  of  our  modern  armies. 

An  army,  meaning  by  that  term  a b«ly  of  men  distinct 
from  tho  rest  of  the  nation,  constantly  armed  and  disci- 
plined, was  unknown  to  the  remote  fathers  of  the  English 
and  the  other  modem  European  nation*.  The  whole  male 
population  was  the  army  ; iWt  is,  every  person  learned  the 
use  of  arms,  was  re.vly  to  defend  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  possessions : and  in  time  of  common  danger,  to  go  out  to 
more  lasting  warfare  under  the  cinnmand  of  some  one  chief 
chosen  from  amongst  the  heads  of  the  tribes.  ISuch  was  the 
nature  of  tho  vast  armies  which  presented  themselves  from 
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tim«  to  time  on  the  Roman  frontier,  or  contended  R(^nst 
Cnaar  when  he  made  his  con(}iicst  of  Gaul ; and  such  was 
the  power  which,  on  so  short  a warning,  was  arrayed  against 
him  un  the  British  coast  under  the  command  ofCassibelaunus, 
when  he  made  that  descent  from  which  neither  honour  ac* 
crued  to  the  Roman  arms,  nor  benefit  to  the  Roman  state. 
In  all  these  nations  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the 
sense  of  danger,  not  so  much  from  foreign  invaders,  as  from 
neighbouring  and  kindred  tribes. 

In  the  writings  of  Ctesar  and  of  Tacitus,  the  two  authors 
from  whom  wo  dorivo  our  best  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  babita  of  the  Germanic  and  the  western  nations 
of  Europe,  we  see  the  warlike  character  of  those  nations, 
and  the  principles  on  which  their  militaiy  affairs  were 
conducted.  A whole  male  population  trained  to  arms ; 
confederating  in  time  of  common  dan^r  under  some  one 
chief;  with  little  defensive  armour,  and  none  offensive  but 
darts,  spears,  and  arrows;  tlirowing up  occasionally  earth- 
works to  strengthen  a position^this  is  the  outline  of  their 
military  proce^ings.  (Tacit,  ii.  14.)  Tliere  is  little 

]>eculiar  m the  military  system  of  the  antient  Britons ; yet 
It  must  have  been  by  long  practice  and  perseverance  tfiat 
the  warriors  attained  that  skill  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Csesar.  His  description  of  one  of  their  chariots,  driven 
by  a charioteer  whose  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the 
management  of  the  chariot,  while  in  it  stood  the  painted 
warrior  dealing  his  darts  around  him.  or  running  along  the 
beam  while  the  chariot  was  in  its  swiftest  motion,  presents 
an  object  at  once  picluresaue  and  terrible. 

When  Britain  was  reduced  to  tho  form  of  a Roman 
province,  a regular  army  was  introduced  and  permanently 
settled  in  tho  island,  fur  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  of  defence  against  foreign  invaders.  Many  of  tho  re- 
mains of  Roman  authority  in  Britain,  as  roads,  walls,  en- 
campments, and  inscriptions.  are  military.  In  that  curious 
relic  of  Roman  time,  the  Noiitia,  which  is  referred  to  the 
age  of  tho  Roman  emperorB,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  wo 
have  a particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  and  we  see,  in  particular,  how  Britain  was 
then  divided  fur  military  purposes,  and  what  were  tho  fixed 
stations  of  particular  portions  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  recruit  its  legions  “rom 
among  tho  barbarous  nations,  but  to  employ  such  soxHers 
in  countries  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  I^us,  in  tho  in- 
wriptions  relating  to  military  affairs  which  have  been  found 
in  cngland,  many  tribes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
are  named  as  those  to  which  particular  soldiers  or  particular 
bxties  of  troops  lielonged.  And  so  in  foreign  inscriptions 
the  names  of  British  tribes  are  sometimes  found.  Tho 
grounds  of  this  policy  are  apparent.  Tho  military  portion 
of  these  nations  was  thus  drawn  away.  There  remained 
only  the  quiet  and  the  peaceable,  or  tho  females,  the  young, 
the  infirm,  and  the  agt».  As  long  as  the  Roman  army  was 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  it  was  well.  But  when  that 
army  was  withdrawn,  we  see,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain,  that 
n people  sowcakened  would  easily  fall  a prey  to  nations  which 
hud  never  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  we  see 
also  what  was  probably  the  true  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spirited  resistance  which  was  made  to  Coisar  on 
his  two  landings  in  Britain,  and  tho  clamorous  complaint 
and  feeble  resistance  with  which  the  people  of  Britain  met 
Ibo  Pihts  and  the  Saxons. 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  ofaiw  entire  British  popula- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  island  called  England.  The  conquests 
tuado  by  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  complete,  and 
their  maxims  of  ^Hcy  and  war  became  the  principles  of 
English  polity.  They  seem  to  have  been  at  first  in  that 
state  of  society  in  which  every  man  is  a soldier ; and  the 
different  sovereignties  which  they  established  were  Uie  oc- 
casion of  innumerable  contests.  We  have,  however,  but 
little  information  on  this  subject;  and  even  tho  supposed 
policy  of  Alfred  in  the  separation  of  a portion  of  the  people 
fur  military  affairs,  in  the  form  of  a national  militia,  is  a part 
^f  his  history  on  which  we  have  not  any  very  satisfactory 
information. 

Wo  find,  however,  that  the  Saxon  sovereigns  had  powerful 
armies  at  their  command ; and  the  most  probable  account 
of  tho  mode  in  which  they  were  got  togetlier  seems  to  be 
this: — tho  male  population  were  exercised  in  military  du- 
ties under  tho  inspection  of  the  earls,  and  their  deputies 
the  sheriffs  or  vioecomitos,  in  the  manner  of  the  arrays  and 
musters  of  later  times ; being  drawn  out  occasionally  for  the 
purpose,  and  being  thus  ready  to  form,  at  any  time  when 
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: their  services  were  required,  an  efficient  and  powerful 
force. 

Wo  see  from  that  curious  remain  of  those  times,  a piec« 
of  needle-work  representing  the  wars  and  death  of  Harold, 
that  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  not  those  half-clothed  and 
painted  figures  which  had  prescnteil  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  when  the  Roman  armies  made  their  first 
descent  We  see  them  c1othe<l  fVom  head  to  foot  in  a close- 
fitting  dress  of  mail.  They  have  cavalry,  but  no  chariots. 
Tlio  arcliers  are  all  infantry.  Both  infantry  and  cavalry 
arc  arme^l  with  spears,  to  some  of  which  little  pennons  aro 
attached.  Some  have  swords,  and  others  carry  bills  or 
battle-axes.  They  have  shields,  the  bosses  on  which  are 
surrounded  with  flourishes  and  other  ornaments ; and  there 
are  sometimes  other  devices,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  more  than  tho  very  rudiments  of  those  heraldic 
dmices  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  a kind  of  system 
by  tho  heralds  who  attended  tho  armies,  and  by  which  tho 
chiefs  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  when  their 
persons  were  concealed  by  the  armour.  The  piece  of  needle- 
work representing  the  wars  of  Harold  is  supposed  to  be  tho 
work  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court  It  is  preserved  in  the  catnedral 
of  Bayeux,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  One  of  the  many  valuable  services  render^  to 
historical  literature  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been 
the  publication  of  a series  of  coloured  prints,  in  which  we 
have,  on  a reduced  scale,  a perfectly  accurate  representation 
of  this  singular  monument  of  antient  English  and  Norman 
manners. 

A great  change  took  place  in  the  military  affairs  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest.  It  is  to  that  periou  that  the  intro- 
duction of  fiefs  is  to  be  referred,  a system  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  an  army  ever  ready  at  the  call  of 
the  sovereign.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  the 
king,  reserving  certain  tracts  as  his  own  demesne,  distri- 
bute the  greater  portion  of  England  among  bis  followers, 
to  hold  by  military  service ; that  is,  for  every*  knight's  fee, 
as  they  were  called,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  find  the  king 
one  soldier  ready  for  the  field,  to  ser>e  him  for  forty  days  in 
each  year.  The  extent  of  the  knight’s  fee  varied  with  the 
varying  qualities  and  value  of  the  soil.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  1.  the  annual  value  in  money  was  20/.  The  number 
of  knights'  fees  is  said  by  old  writers  to  have  been  60,060. 
The  king  bad  thus  provision  made  for  an  army  of  6U.OOO 
men,  whom  he  could  call  at  short  notice  into  the  field, 
subject  them  when  there  to  all  tho  regulations  of  military 
discipline,  and  keep  them  for  forty  days  without  pay,  which 
was  usually  as  lung  as  their  service  would  be  required  in 
the  warfare  in  which  the  king  was  likely  to  be  engaged. 
When  their  services  were  required  for  any  longer  time,  they 
might  continue  on  receiving  pay. 

Writs  of  military  summons  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  what  are  called  the  * Close  Rolls,'  which  contain  copies 
of  such  letters  as  the  king  issues  under  seal.  But  -this 
system,  it  is  evident,  had  many  inconveniences ; and  the 
kings  of  England  had  a better  security  for  the  protection 
of  too  realm  against  invasion  and  for  tho  maintenance  of 
internal  tranquillity,  in  that  which  seems  to  be  a relic  of 
Saxon  polity.  Wc  allude  to  the  liability  of  all  persons  to  be 
called  upon  for  military  service  within  the  realm ; to  the 
power  which  the  constitution  nve  to  the  sheriff  to  call  them 
out  to  exercise,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a condition  to 
perform  the  duty  when  called  upon ; and  to  the  obligation 
which  a statute  of  Edward  I.  imposed  on  all  persons  to 
provide  themselves  with  certain  pieces  of  armour,  which 
were  changed  for  others  by  a statute  of  James  I.  We  see 
in  this  system  at  once  the  practice  of  our  remoter  ancestors, 
and  tho  beginning  of  that  drafting  of  men  to  form  the 
county  miliUa  which  is  a part  of  the  military  polity  of  the 
country  at  present. 

The  sheriffs  were  the  persons  to  whom  the  care  of  these 
affairs  was  committed ; but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
kings  to  send  down  into  the  several  shires,  or  to  select  from 
tho  gentry  residing  In  them,  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend the  musters  or  arrays,  which  were  a species  of  review  of 
these  domestic  troops,  and  who  wore  intend^,  as  it  soems,  to 
be  a check  upon  the  sheriffs  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of 
their  duty.  The  persons  thus  employed  were  usually  men  ex- 
perienced in  military  affairs;  and  when  the  practice  became 
more  general,  there  was  a permanent  officer  appointed  in 
each  county,  who  had  the  superintendenM  of  theM  opera- 
tions, and  was  called  the  lieutenant : this  is  the  origin  of  the 
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Crrsent  lord-lieutenant  of  e»>untie»,  an  offleer  who  cannot 
e lr.»ci)<l  to  a ptTMKi  earlier  than  the  reijfii  »>f  Henry  VIII, 
Foreignera  were  aiao  aomeiimeji  eiiKa^cfl  to  »crvo  the 
kina  in  ins  wars : hut  thew  were  purel)  lacrecnary  troopa, 
ami  were  paid  out  «)f  the  kina  * own  revenues. 

We  M*«‘  then,  that  the  early  kina»  Kualumiof  the  Nor- 
man and  IMuntugcnotnK'es  hatl  three  distinct  meuns  to  which 
the)  could  have  recourse  when  it  waa  nece&^^ry  toorm  fur  the 
aeneral  defence  of  the  realm : tho  quota  of  men  w hich  the 
hoUlora  f>f  the  kniuhu  fees  were  Isjund  to  furnish ; the  posse- 
roinhnlus,  or  whole  pupiiliition.  from  sisLleen  to  sixty,  of  each 
shin;,  under  the  ^idance  of  tho  ahvrifTa ; and  such  bire<l 
triHips  aa  they  miKhl  think  proper  to  emta^.  But  as  the 
pn>,.w<r-rtnuitalhs  could  uot  ho  compelled  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. and  only  in  particular  cases  the  shire  to  which  they 
lieiongcd.  the  king  iiad  only  his  feudal  and  mercenar)  tniops 
at  Command  when  he  carried  an  army  to  the  continent,  or 
when  be  had  to  wogo  war  against  even  the  Scotch  or  Welch. 
We  are  not  to  suppuso  that  troops  so  levied,  t^pecially  when 
there  wore  but  contracted  pecuniu’y  resources  for  the  hinDg 
of  disciplined  troops  of  other  nations,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficienl  U)  make  head  against  the  power  of  such  a sovereign 
as  the  king  of  France,  awl  once  to  gain  possession  of  that 
thnmo.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  important  part  of  our 
suhjecL 

Tlie  mutual  inconTeniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of 
the  uiiiilary  services  due  from  those  who  lw>ld  the  feudal  te- 
nures of  ti>e  crown  naturally  disposed  l>otb  parlies  to  con- 
sent to  frequent  commutations.  Money  was  rendered  in- 
stead of  serv  ice,  and  thus  the  crown  acquired  a revenue  w hirh 
was  applirable  to  military  purposes,  and  which  was  expended 
in  Uie  hire  of  native-born  subjects  to  perform  service  in  the 
khig's  armies  in  particular  places  and  for  particular  terms. 
Thu  king  covenanted  by  indenture  with  various  pursons, 
chietly  tho^e  of  most  importance  in  the  country,  to  sorvo  him 
on  certain  money-terms  with  a certain  number  of  followers, 
and  in  certain  detenninate  expeditions.  There  appears  lilllo 
essential  differetK^e  between  this  and  the  modem  practice  of 
recruiting  armies.  It  was  chioHy  by  troops  thus  collected 
that  the  victories  of  Creel,  Poicliers,  and  Agincourt  wore 
gamed. 

In  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Exchequer, 
Dugdalo  )M>ru$Gd  numerous  indenture  of  this  kind,  and  has 
made*  great  use  of  them  in  the  history  which  he  published 
of  the  Baronage  of  England.  A few  extracts  from  that 
work  will  show  something  of  the  Diituru  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

Michael  Poynings,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  en- 
ter'd into  a contract  with  King  Edward  III.  to  servo  him 
vnth  fifteen  men  ul  arms,  four  knights,  ten  csKpiires,  and 
twelve  aichcrs,  having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  sacks  of 
the  king's  wool  fur  his  and  their  wages.  Three  years  after 
the  battlo  of  Creci,  King  Edward  engaged  hir  Thomas 
Ughtre<l  to  serve  him  in  bis  wars  beyond  wa.  with  twenty 
men  111  arms  and  twenty  archers  on  honw^back,  taking  after 
the  rate  of  2U0/.  per  annum  for  hU  wages  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wur.  Ill  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IV., 
Sir  William  Willoughby  was  retained  to  attend  the  kmg  in 
hU  cxpisiition  into  Scotland,  w ilh  three  knights  bcsidc's  him- 
self, twenty-seven  men  at  urms,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
luno  archers,  and  to  continue  with  him  from  J une  'iUth  to  the 
l;tlh  of  September.  When  Henrv  V^  had  delenninod  to 
lead  an  army  into  France.  John  llollaml  was  retained  to 
servo  tho  king  in  his  ' voyage  royal'  into  Franco  for  one 
wholeyear,  will)  forty  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  archers, 
w'nerGuf  the  third  part  w ere  to  be  footmen,  and  to  take  ship- 
iiig  at  Southampton  on  the  10th  of  May  next  following, 
n tho  12th  of  Henry  VII.  John  Grey  was  retained  to  servo 
the  king  in  ins  wars  in  Scotland,  under  tho  command  of 
CiiU's  L/>rd  Daubeiiey.  captain-general  of  the  king's  army  for 
that  e.x]Mtlition  ; with  one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty 
bows  and  bills,  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles ; w'ith 
one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty  bows  and  bills,  for  two 
hui!(lr«*il  and  sixty -six  miles;  and  with  two  lances,  eight 
d(  mi-Uuces,  and  two  hundi*ed  bows  and  bills,  for  two  hun- 
droil  miles.  These  were  nearly  half  what  is  now  the  usual 
conipWmenl  of  a regiment. 

TriKiist  tlms  levies],  together  with  foreign  mercenaries, 
make  the  nearest  approach  tliat  can  be  discovered  in  tho 
early  affairs  of  the  English  monarchy  to  a m*rmancnt,  or,  as 
It  IS  leeiimeolly  called,  a standing  anny.  The  king  might,  to 
the  extent  of  bis  revenue,  form  an  army  of  this  desenption  : 
but  as  to  the  other  weans  of  military  defence  or  offence  put 


into  his  hands,  the  persons  engaged  were  only  called  into 
military  service  on  temporary  occasions,  and  soon  fell  back 
again  into  the  condition  of  the  citizen  or  agnculturist 
But  the  king's  power  was  necessarily  limited  by  his  revrmie, 
and  the  mnintenanee  of  a permanent  forre  appears  to  have 
been  little  regarded  by  our  early  sovereigns,  stucr.  Wfore 
tile  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
kings  hod  even  a body  guard,  much  k'ss  any  considerable 
number  of  Inxips  accoutred  and  ready  for  imme<hate  action 
»t  the  rail  of  the  king.  In  modem  times,  Charles  VII.  of 
Franco  (142-1-146I)  first  introduced  standing  armies  in  Eu- 
ro|w:  this  policy  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean stoics,  and  is  now  a matter  of  necessity  and  of  self- 
detence,  In  England,  probably  in  a great  degree  owing  to 
her  insular  situation,  this  took  pla<-e  later  than  in  most 
continental  (-ountries.  .Still  the  example,  however,  of  the 
continental  slates,  a sense  of  the  groat  convenience  of 
having  always  a body  of  troops  at  command,  and  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  warfare  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  artillery,  which  brought  military  operations  within  the 
range  of  science,  and  made  them  more  than  before  matters 
which  required  much  time  and  study  in  those  who  had  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  any  large  body  of  men,  disposed 
the  king  and  the  nation  geiurally  to  a^opt  the  practice  of 
having  a pcmiunent  army,  varying  in  numbers  with  the 
dangers  and  nccessitit's  of  the  time. 

Tho  few  trwps  who  formed  the  royal  guard  were  the 
only  jicnnanont  soldiers  in  England  before  the  civil  wars. 
The  di.xputc  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  was 
about  tho  command  of  the  militia.  Charles  11.  kept  up 
about  oOUO  regular  troops  as  guards,  and  to  seiro  in  the 
garrisons  which  then  wore  established  in  England.  These 
were  paid  out  (ff  the  king's  own  revenue.  James  II.  in- 
creased them  to  30,000 ; but  the  measure  was  looked  on 
with  great  Jealousy,  and  the  object  was  supposed  to  bo  the 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  the 
Bill  of  Kighls  (1681>)  it  was  declared  titot  the  raitiog  or 
keeping  a standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of 
peoTO,  unless  it  lie  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law. 
An  army  varv  ing  in  its  numbers  has  ever  since  b^n  main- 
tuiued,  and  la  now  looked  on  without  apprehension.  It  Is 
raiMKi  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  paid  by  him : but 
there  is  an  important  constitutional  check  on  this  part  of  the 
royal  prcroguiii  e in  the  necessity  for  acts  of  parliament  to  be 
IMLsteil  yearly,  in  order  to  provide  the  pay  and  to  maintalD 
the  diMiptine. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  military  force  of  the 
various  civilized  nations  is  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 
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38.SI9 

F.(ut  Iiidin  (KrltUh)  , 

119.6»l>,e00 

f 905,900 
1 (beaU«* 

Keypt  .... 

S.SOO.ODO 

1 Lag-u<icM) 
110,000 

39,770.000 

380,000 

8,63»,ro0 

Orrrr.*  » , « . • 

90U.OOO 

lo.uoe 

linonrer  ... 

l.66n.OoO 

kwo 

lUyU 

aso.ooo 

15,000 

60,000 

. . . 

656,000 

vooo 

((ir.iiul  r>uchy,if} 

741.300 

8000 

lloilaan,  nUboul  Limburg ot  Luxemburg  9,790,000 

35,000 
( I6u0 

1 (bMidea 

-19,500 

ItmUn  laUwd*  .... 

194,000 

I.uccn  . . . 

145,000 

1 Dtii.itonp*') 
800 

Mrrkl'nliiug-bcbfreria  • . 

450.000 

3000 

Mi-xko  .... 

C.50U.U00 

95.000 

Mtater>«  .... 

JWO.OOO 

900 

Sambu  . • . • 

365,500 

i9ije 

OliUubaig  . . . . 

947. two 

iM 

Pa.i«gU4.jr  .... 

COh.OOO 

St-OO 

90.0i« 

P«mB  .... 

43S.0V0 

1390 

Per*M  .... 

19,000,000 

91.000 

sw.oos 

A R N 


arm 
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Ptftu  (SuiM  of  L*)  . 

^ruuU 

KomI*  ia  Btnop*.  awi  Polaod 
oO 

lu*  Cobntf  Outha  , 

iMa- M«  himitea 
Saxe-WabDar-BUenacb  , , 

SanHala  » , . 

8alo4ub  . . 

fiwat^  and  Konvaf  . 
AwitsnUad  • . . 

Skills  (Kiaedon  of  lha  T«o) 

Spain  . . , 

TWanr  .... 

Ta^jr  • . . 

Waitamberf  ... 


l.TOO.Mfl 

8.400.009 

18.800.0u0 

8o.no.090 

l.M.OM 

100.000 

143.000 

05.000 
4.8T0.000 
4.0OU.0O0 
4.0M.U00 

9.100.000 

7.500.000 

9.900.000 
14,900.000 

1.400.000 
fl.OUO.OQO 

1.690.000 


1100 

90.640 

99.0J0 

41,540 


130.000 
1 83.57)1 

I (rcwne) 


WOO 

80.000 

16,900 


r 95. ow 
I (00  iwpcr} 


It  may-  bo  added  that,  according  to  SchnuM's  calculations 
in  1832.  the  standing  armies  maintainc<l  by  tbo  principal 
European  States  relatively  to  their  respective  populations 
were  as  follows 


Denmark 
Sweden  . 
Wiirtemberg 
Poland 
Prussia  . 

Bavaria  . 

Rusnia  . 

Austria 
Franco  . 

England  . 

Two  Sicilies 
Tuscany 
States  of  the  Church 


1 in  every  50  inhabitants 

I 


1 — 


53 

59 

60 
68 

69 

70 
100 
no 
140 
200 
400 
500 

that  the  data  u’hich  he 


We  should  observe,  howevi 

suigns  as  the  ground-work  of  his  calculations  do  not 
|(cneral  agree  with  our  own.  which,  inmos(ca«es.  aredcrived, 
if  not  from  otficial,  at  least  from  competent  authority 
The  following  is  a more  complete 
British  force 


coxnplainU  against  the  author  of  all  this  poured  in  ul  Rome. 
Innocent  II.,  upon  this,  had  Amaldo  condemned,  togeiher 
with  other  heretics,  in  the  council  of  I.ateran,  in  1 1 39.  Such 
at  least  is  the  positive  statement  of  Otho  of  Froisingen  and 
other  hislonan-H  of  those  limes,  but  Amaldo  s name  is  not 
mentioned  in  tlio  canons  of  the  council.  Ho  was  not  ox- 
commiimcated  at  that  time,  but  was  banished  from  Italy, 
and  forhulden  to  return  without  the  Pope's  |>crroi4siou. 
(Seo  Musheim's  ErclesiaHtea'  Hiatory,  tranNlated  by  Dr. 
MurdiM'k.  and  the  translator's  note  on  the  subject  of  Amal- 
do.)  He  then  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  lla^o 
found  favour  with  the  papal  legato  Guido,  aftcrwanls  Pope 
Celcstinus  II. ; but  he  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary 
m Si.  Bernartl,  the  jtenlous  and  vehement  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux.  who  denounced  Ariialdo,  wrote  against  him,  and 
fircud  him  b>  seek  refuge  at  Ziirich,  where  he  remninol 
flvu  years.  Ho  there  resumed  his  preaching  against  tho 
abuses  of  the  clergy,  and  found  many  favourable  listeners 
Hut  St.  Bcrmml  traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  tho 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  banish  him  from  his  diocese.  Ar 
naldo  up<m  this  returned  to  I laly,  and  hearing  that  the  people 
of  Rome  had  rotollod  against  tho  Pope,  ho  repaired  there, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho  insurrection.  Lucius  II. 
ha<I  died  of  the  wounds  reecived  in  a popular  affray,  and 
I'.ugenius  III.,  a disciple  of  St.  Bcrnanh  succccdwl  liiin  in 
the  papal  eliair,  but  was  driven  away  from  the  city  by  llio 
people  and  tbe  senate.  Amaldo  cxhoried  the  Romans  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  republic  with  its  consuls,  to  rein- 
state the  c(|ucstrian  order,  and  to  cmulato  the  deeds  of  their 
glorious  ancestors.  The  muUitmlc,  thus  excited,  burned 
on  to  excesses  which  Arnaldo  probably  had  never  contem- 
plati^.  They  attacked  and  demolished  the  houses  of  tho 
cardinals  and  nobles  of  the  papal  party,  killed  or  ill-treated 
the  inmates,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  lhem!»clvcs  in 
the  name  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  Fabius  and  Poulus  Ktnilius. 
Arnaldo.  however,  still  remained  iioor;  he  really  d(*spi-H‘<l 
wgidlil.  his  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  it  seems  that 
he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  a common  delusion  among 
honest  popular  leaders. 


.^ARNAOUTS,  tho  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
Pinia.  [See  Alhania.] 

ARNALDO  DA  BRESCIA  was  born  in  the  town  of 
.na  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  s(u- 
hi’d  in  France  under  the  famous  Abelard.  Having  Murned 
:o  Italy,  he  beoainea  monk.  The  corruption  of  theclergy  was 
u-ry  great  at  that  time,  and  .-Vmaldo,  endoaed  with  an  im- 
i.iNsi.nuil  mind  and  a great  How  of  oratory,  Wgan  to  lioM 
iirlti  in  public  against  the  ambition,  the  temp  »ral  power, 
,nd  the  luxurious  life  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  cardinals, 
lot  sparing  tho  Pope  himself.  Tlio  scandalous  i'oiite>t 
letwten  the  church  and  the  cmpiro  carrieil  on  by  the 
kaughty  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.  was  then  fresh  in  the 
111‘mory  of  men.  Anialdo  maintainerl  that  eccUsuaslics 
Miwell  08  laymen  ought  to  be  subonlinate  to  Uic  civil  power; 
%at  the  disposal  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not 
%long  to  the  church  of  Christ;  and  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
satisfied  with  their  tithes  and  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
fidthful,  and  not  to  hold,  as  they  then  <Hd,  sovereign 
.whips  and  feudal  estates.  To  tho^e  doeinnes  be  added 
. ^rsof  a mystical  character  about  the  Trinity  and  the  na- 
j.  '^thesoiil,  which  were  eagerly  Ui<l  hold  of  ond  perhaps 
by  hU  enemies.  His  (leelamali»ns  against  the 
inJad  indisposed  tho  Papal  court  toward*  him.  By  preach- 
the  temporalities  of  tbe  church,  Arnaldo  hud 
its  paasioni  of  the  people ; Brescia  revolted  against 

"kip»  tbe  fennentation  tpread  to  otlior  towns,  and 
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Tbe  Roniau  M.‘uate  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  HI., 
professing  allegiance,  and  inviting  him  to  come  and  Im.* 
crowni'd  at  Rome:  Imt  the  Emperor  ]taid  no  attention  to 
the  invitation.  Rome  eoutinuc^l  fur  ten  )cars  in  a state  of 
agilutiuii  little  differing  from  anarchy,  at  war  with  the  i^upe 
and  the  people  of  Tibur,  and  at  variance  within  itself.  St. 
Bernard,  in  hi»  epistles,  draws  a fearful  picture  of  the  slate 
of  tlic  city  at  that  time.  Kugeniu.*  HI.  died  in  1 153,  and  hb» 
successor  Anastasius  IV.  having  followed  him  to  the  grave 
shortly  after.  Adrian  IV.  was  elected  Pope  in  1154.  He 
was  0 man  of  a more  determined  spirit  than  bis  predecessors. 
A cardinal  having  been  attacked  and  seriuuslv  wounded  in 
the  Htreets  of  Ruiiie,  Adrian  resorted  l<>  the  fndd  tneusure 
of  cxcuintminicutiiig  the  first  city  in  Chnstendum.  n thmi! 
witlumt  a preciHlcnt.  The  Roniuus,  who  had  .m.>1  at  nougUi 
the  temporal  (Kiwer  uf  the  PuIk*.  quailed  betorc  In'*  spiriii.al 
authority.  In  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the  puutifl',  Hkv 
^ cxilcil  .irualdo,  who  took  refuge  aiuuiig  Mimu  fiiendly  noiile- 
! in  Caiiipniiia.  When  the  Emperor  Frederic  1.  came  lo 
Rome  to  be  cniwiietl,  the  Po|m.*  applied  to  luiii  to  hav.- 
Arnaldo  arreste<l.  Frederic  accordingly  gave  hi*  ordeib  U> 
the  Margravo  or  Viscount  of  CutUDaoiu,  and  Arnildu. 
being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  liie  Profcct  of  Koim-. 
was  strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
theTiber,  in  tho  year  i 155.  [Seo  Adrian  IV.] 

.\RN.\ULD,  ANTOINE,  a French  theological  and 
nhilosuphical  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  burn  at 
Pan*  in  1612.  His  father,  namcfl  also  Antoine  Arimuld. 
was  a distinguished  advorate,  and  a groat  antagonist  of  ihe 
.Jesuits,  against  whom  he  both  pleaded  and  w'roio;  and  in 
deed  he  mainlv  contributed  to  tltcir  expulsion  from  France 
under  Henry  tV.  The  Jesuits  were  afterwards  re  admiiled 
into  the  kingdom,  but  they  met  with  an  opponent  m tlkc 
younger  Arnauld  as  determined  as  bis  father  had  b(H;n. 
Arnauld,  after  being  ordained  pnest,  was  made  l>K-iur  id* 
the  Sorbonne  in  1641.  He  exhibited  an  early  disposition 
fur  theological  controversy,  by  writing  the  Theologte  MortUe 
dex  Jeauitea,  in  which  he  exposed  the  dangerous  cosuutry 
udopteti  by  several  moralists  of  that  order.  Tbe  Je^mu, 
who  had  not  furguttcu  tho  buetility  of  tlie  elder  Aniauld,  r«‘* 
torted  against  tW  sun,  by  violently  attacking  his  work  l)e  la 
Prequrnte  Communion,  which  was  publisbeil  in  I64.I.  Soon 
after,  the  disputes  winch  broke  out  among  the  Fameh  clergy 
about  Jaobcmus,  bishop  of  Vpres,  and  bts  book  Ausn»txnu» 
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ftcvem)  propositions  of  «hich  confeming  the  intrioalo  ques- 
tions of  grace  and  free-will  had  been  condotnned  by  the 
Pope,  gave  Arnauld  a fresh  opportunity  of  exerciMng  hU 
polemical  talent.  [See  Jansknjus]  Arnauld  look  the 
part  of  Jansenius  in  two  lelteiw,  which  w»-rc  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  writer,  on  his  refusing  to  retract  his 
opinions,  waa  expelled  from  that  learned  bofly.  He  then 
withdrew  to  Port  Roval  des  Champs,  a convent  of  nuns, 
not  far  from  Paris,  of  which  his  sister  Angeliquo  Arnauld 
was  the  abbess,  and  where  Pa-scal,  Nicole,  and  other  leanted 
men  of  that  lime,  who  were  friends  of  Arnauld  and  shared 
his  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studious  retirement. 
There  they  wrote  various  works  on  literature,  pliilosonhv, 
and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  MM.  de 
Port  Royal.  Arnauld  wrote  ports  of  several  of 
works,  such  as  the  Grammair^  Ghthale  Rmaonnt^ ; Ele- 
ment de  Gtometrie;  and  L Art  de  Penser.  He  also  had 
a share  in  the  famous  letters  written  by  Pascal  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Lettres 
Provinrialet.  The  disputes  about  Jansenius  and  hU  five 
propo-itions,  after  agitating  all  Franco  for  many  years, 
ana  drawing  bulls  of  censure  from  several  Popes,  to  which  a 
part  of  the  French  clergy  refused  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
tlie  imperious  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  last  appeased 
for  a time  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Pope  Clement  IX., 
who  accepted  a compromise.  This  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  Arnauld  contributed  to  this  desirable  ar- 
rangement by  an  eloquent  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  pontiff  through  the  Abb^  Rospigliosi,  the  Pope  s 
nephew.  After  this  peace,  Arnauld  was  presented  to  the 
Pope’s  nuncio,  and  also  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  invited  him  Mo  employ  his  golden  pen  in 
dcfonco  of  religion.*  His  next  work,  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  mend  Nicole,  Pe  la  Perpeluite  de  la  Fbi  de 
tEglite  Catholique  touchant  T Eucharitlie,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Pope.  This  occasioned  a waraa  .controversy  between 
Arnauld  and  the  reformed  minister  Cla^c,’  m iTTb' 
of  which  Arnauld  wrote  Du  Renvenement  de  la  Moraie  de 
J.  C.  par  la  Doctrine  des  Calvinisiet  touchant  la  Justijlca- 
iiont  Paris,  167'2.  Arnauld.  at  the  same  time,  continued 
his  war  against  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  styled  Morale  Pratique  des  Jitmtes,  8 vols., 
12mo.,  in  which  many  authentic  facts  and  documents  are 
mixed  up  with  party  bitterness  and  exaggeration.  That 
powerful  and  ambitious  society  did  not  boar  this  patiently ; 
they  represented  Arnauld  as  a dangerous  man,  and  the  leader 
of  a sect,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  many  restless 
and  turbulent  spirits,  the  old  adherents  to  the  errors  of 
Jansenius.  Harlay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
prejudicing  the  king  against  Arnauld,  and  Louis  XIV. 
Mued  an  order  for  his  arrest,  which,  however,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  earnestly  enforced.  Arnauld  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
of  Longuevilic,  who  esteemed  him  and  appreciated  his 
talents ; but  afterwards  considering  it  prudent  to  leave 
France,  he  repaired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Grana,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Tx>w  Countries,  assured 
him  of  liis  protection.  Thero  ho  published,  in  1681,  his 
Apologie  pour  let  Catholiques,  which  is  a defence  of  the 
English  Catholics  against  the  charges  of  Titus  Oates'  con- 
spiracy. In  this  work,  laying  aside  all  party  animosities, 
be  undertook  the  defence  of  Ins  old  antaj^nists  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  considered  as  having  been  calumniated  in  those 
transactions.  This  apology  w-as,  at  the  same  time,  a refu* 
tation  of  a book  of  Jurieu,  the  well-known  reformed  minister 
in  Holland,  who  hud  accused  the  French  clergy  of  being 
implicated  in  the  English  eonspiraev.  Jurieu,  in  reply, 
published  abook  entitled  L Esprit  de  M.  Arnauld,  VTilUin  in 
a style  of  coarse  personal  invective,  to  which  Arnauld  did 
not  condescend  to  reply.  Another  work,  not  so  creditable 
to  Aruauld'a  judgment,  is  one  against  Uie  Prince  of  Orange, 
'William  111.  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a new  Absalom, 
a nw  Herod,  and  a new  Cromwell.  <8vo.  1689.)  It  was 
publisbi*d  anonymously,  like  most  of  Arnauld's  works, 
anil  many  pt>rsons  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his;  but  it  scorns 
now  ascertained  that  he  was  the  author.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  political  views  it  suited,  had  this  book 
printed  and  distributed  at  his  own  expense. 

From  his  retirement  at  Brussels  Arnauld  made  several 
excursions  into  Holland.  His  reputation  had  spread  every- 
where, and  he  was  kindly  received.  About  this  time  he 
entere<l  into  a controversy  with  his  old  friend  Father  Malle* 
hraucUe,  who,  in  hit  metaphysical  works,  had  announced 


tome  peculiar  doctrines  on  tlio  subject  of  grace,  predostino- 
ti»in,  and  other  theological  problems.  Arnauld  began  bv 
attacking  Mallebranche  s definition  of  the  nature  of  our 
ideas,  and  his  famous  proposition  that  ‘ we  sec  all  object*  in 
God.’  In  refutation  of  these,  Aniauld  wrote  bU  Traitf  det 
Vraiet  et  des  Faustes  Idies,  Cologne,  1683 ; and  afterwards, 
Rejtexions  Philotojihiquei  et  Thiol'igiquet  tur  le  Nouveau 
Si/slcme  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Gran  du  Pere  Mallebranche, 
1685 ; besides  nine  letters  addressed  to  the  Father  on  the 
same  subject.  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Arnauld 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  it  had  the  effort  of  souring 
Mallchranche’s  naturally  pacific  temper.  Tlie  Father  wished 
for  a truce ; he  declared  * tic  was  tired  of  making  himself  a 
spr^ciacle  to  the  world,  and  of  filling  the  Journal  de*  Satsint 
with  their  mutual  wranglings.’  But  controversy  was  Ar- 
nauld's  clement;  without  any  feeling  of  malignity  in  his 
disposition,  his  seal  for  truth,  or  what  he  considered  as  truth, 
joined  to  a great  fluency  of  expression  and  a mind  of  iron, 
made  him  restless  and  fond  of  disputation.  His  fneml 
Nicole,  whose  temper  was  milder,  told  him  one  day  he  was 
weary  of  disputes,  and  wished  to  rest  himself.  * Rest ! ’ ex- 
claimed Arnauld, ' will  you  not  have  enough  of  rest  here- 
after during  all  eternity  Ho  continued  to  the  last,  although 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  carry  on  his  various  controversies, 
with  the  Jesuits,  with  Mallebranche,  with  the  Calvinists 
and  with  tlie  sice|»tic  philosophers,  among  whom  wasBayk*. 
He  also  wrote  on  several  points  of  dispute  between  Rome 
and  the  Gallican  church.  His  last  work  was  Re/lcxion» 
sur  I' Eloquence  des  Predicateurs,  1694.  He  died  in  his 
exile  at  Brussels,  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year,  after 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  curate  of  his  parish. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments  by 
Father  Quesnel,  who  was  his  companion  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Brussels,  hut  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  Port 
Royal  des  Champa,  where  it  was  deposited  with  the  remains 
^f  his  mother  and  six  sisters,  who  had  all  been  inmates  of 
that  cCTTV«ut.  Boilcau  and  Racine  wrote  epitaphs  in  honoui 
of  Aniauld.  His  works,  which  filled  more  than  100  volumes 
of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and  publishwl  at  Lausanne 
and  at  Paris,  in  50  volumcs,'^^  1775-83.  The  last  volume 
contains  the  author's  biographyr-.,Arnauld  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  a sincere  but  enlightened 
Catholic,  pious  without  superstition  or  hypocrisy,  exemplary 
in  his  conduct,  and  disinterested  and  simple  in  I**'*  habits 
and  manners.  Although  frequently  at  variaBcc  with  Rome, 
he  was  esteemed  there,  and  had  friends  among  the  cardinals. 
While  he  was  persecuted  in  France,  Pope  l^ocent  XI. 
offered  biro  an  asylum  at  Rome.  He  had,  lik^>^*  many 
friends  among  the  Protestants,  in  Holland  and  Vlse'vhcre. 
Arnauld  was  one  of  the  first  to  cxtriculc  theulWy  from 
scholastic  subtleties  ; he  adopted  in  his  exposition  olHhi.'olo- 
gical  subjects  a clear  logical  method,  and  sup]K)rtc<l  fitiuiself 
by  frequent  references  to  the  fathers  and  tothe  early  eoiV**^!^- 
in  the  history  of  which  he  w as  deeply  versed,  as  weU\^^*  i*' 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  contributed  to  the  FrJtf*''!- 
version  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Mons,  andV^c 
was  an  advocate  for  having  the  Mueval.  or  service  of  ll^ 
churrb,  transluteil  into  the  vulgar  Umguc.  His  brothef* 
Henri  Arnauld,  Bishop  of  Angers— where  he  dieil  in  169  1» 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five — bore  the  character  of  a most  boni^ 
volent  and  diligent  pastor.  Another  and  an  older  brother 
Robert  Arnauld  d’ Andilly,  filled  several  offices  at  the  French 
court,  but  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  retired  to  Port  Royal^ 
where  he  dietl  in  1674.  He  wrote  several  religiou.s  work*- 
RoWrt's  son,  Simon  Arnauld,  Marquis  of  Pomponc,  w.-M 
employed  in  several  diplomatic  missions  under  Louis  XIA'’-* 
ana  was  made  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs 
1672.  He  died  in  1099.  [See  Port  Royal.] 

ARNDT,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1555,  at  Ballenstadt, 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt.  Ho  first  studied  medicine,  but 
afterwartls  applied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  a clergy* 
man  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Being  gricveil  at  the  rclaxe^l 
slate  of  morals  among  the  Protestants  of  Gennany,  .In-’ 
wrote  a book  ‘on  true  Cliristianity,’  with  the  object  of  giv^g 
the  study  of  religion  a practical  influence  on  the  m 
conduct  of  its  followers.  ' Divinity,’  says  he,  * is  not  a 
speculative  science,  a branch  of  polite  learning,  but  a 
experience,  and  a practical  exercise  of  the  mind.  AW  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  a dead  and  barren  faith  t 
faith  ought  to  be  preceded  by  repentance,  acron'puuip<l 
by  love,  and  followcaby  a renewal  of  the  soul.’  Thi^wf^rk, 
first  published  in  Gemian,  has  been  translated  inm  Latin, 
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Frencli.  Danish,  Flemish,  Bohemian,  and  English,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Mosheim,  Professor  Frank  of  Halle, 
l>r.  Spener,  and  other  distinguished  divines.  John  Wesley, 
in  his  Christian  Library,  gives  a copious  extract  from  it.  It 
has  l>een  called  the  Protestant  4 Kempis.  Arndt  was  a 
great  promoter  of  practical  religion,  or  that  which,  in  ccclo> 
siastical  history,  is  called  pieliim.  He  was  aceuseil  by  the 
exclusive  pailizans  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  of  attributing 
too  much  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  man  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  Osiander  of  Tubingen  wrote  against  him  his 
Judicium  Theologieum.  Yet  Amdfs  book  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Christian  morality  over  written. 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  ISIS  by  William 
Jaques— ChrittianUy,  or  the  whole  Kcoiiomy  of  God 
towards  Mon,  and  the  tchde  Duty  of  Man  towards  God.  2 
toR  8V0.  London.  Arndt  was  minister  at  Quedlinburg, 
and  afterwards  at  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  place,  bis  suc- 
cess as  a preacher  made  him  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  to  withdraw  to  the  village  of  Isleb, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  In  1611  G^rge  Duke 
of  J«unenburg  presented  bim  to  the  church  of  2ell,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
churches  of  tnc  duchy.  Arndt  died  at  Zell  in  1621.  He 
had  preached  a sermon  the  day  before,  and  on  returning 
humo  he  said  to  bis  wife  that  he  had  delivered  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  boro  the  attacks  and  persecutions  of  his  ene- 
mies with  the  greatest  meekness;  his  charit)'  to  the  poor 
was  very  extrao^inary  for  bis  limited  means,  and  it  made 
ignorant  people  suppose  that  he  had  discovered  the  philo- 
sopher’s stone.  Arndt's  favourite  authors  were  St.  Bernard, 
Thomas  ^ Kempis,  and  Tauler.  He  mxut  not  bo  confounded 
with  Josiah  Arndt,  also  a Lutheran  clergyman,  born  in 
1626,  who  was  professor  at  Rostock,  and  who  published 
several  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history ; among 
others.  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Ecclesiasticarum.  4to.  Greii^ 
wald,  1669.  Ho  died  in  1685. 

ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  Doctor  in  Music, 
born  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  educated  at  Eton,  having  l^n  in* 
tended  for  the  profession  of  (he  law ; but  his  biaa  towards 
music  was  too  strung  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  legal  studies 
successfully,  and  after  the  usual  struggles  between  duW 
and  inclination,  the  latter,  as  commonly  happens.  prevaiRl. 
He  secretR  practised  on  the  spinnet,  and  took  lessons  of 
Michael  Festing,  an  eminent  |>crson  in  his  day,  on  the 
violin,  and  the  first  intimation  hts  father  had  of  bis  musical 
progress  was  at  an  amateur  party,  in  which  young  Amo 
was  discovered  playing  the  6rst  fiddle  most  skilfully.  Re- 
sislance  was  now  worse  than  tiseless,  and  the  resigned 
(>arent  supplied  his  son  with  the  means  of  continuing  his 
favourite  pursuit  in  an  advantageous  manner.  Ho  soon 
imbued  his  sister  with  a love  of  the  vocal  art,  and  qualified 
her  to  appear  in  I^Ampo's  opera,  Amelia,  in  which  her  debdt 
was  of  so  promising  a kind,  that  her  brother,  though  then  I 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  set  fur  her  Addison's  Rosamond,  j 
in  which  she  represent  the  heroine,  and  shortly  after  I 
became  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber.  The  success  of  this  i 
opera  led  of  course  to  the  composition  of  others,  and  in  | 
1 7.18  Arne  produced  his  Comus,  in  which  he  evinc^  powers  i 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  his  reputation  was  at  once  established.  | 
in  1 740  Ame  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a pupil  of  Gemi-  | 
iiiani,  and  a |)erformer  of  eminence.  In  1742  ho  went  with  ! 
her  into  Ireland,  where  both  were  engaged  by  the  Dublin 
manager,  the  one  to  sing,  the  other  to  compose.  Thcro  ho  pro- 
duced bis  masques,  flW/onni'a,  and  The  Juds^ent  of  Paris; 
Thomtu  and  Sally,  an  afterpioco ; and  £/ira,  an  opera.  In 
1745  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall, 
who  thu.H  added  Mrs.  Arne  to  the  list  of  his  vocal  performers, 
her  hubband  at  the  same  time  becoming  his  principal  com- 
poser. Subsequently,  he  wrote  his  two  oratorios,  Abel  and 
Judith,  after  wnich  tlie  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  His  greatest  work,  or 
that  which  has  most  contributed  to  his  fame.  Artaxerxes, 
was  composed  in  1762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
fo  prove  the  English  language  not  so  repugnant  to  recitative 
as  many  had  imagined.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but  tri- 
umphant ; the  decided  approbation  which  crowned  the 
composer's  labours,  and  the  judgment  pronounc.ed  on  it  by 
^terily,  prove  beyond  dispute  its  many  and  great  merits. 
The  drama  is  a translation,  by  Arne  himself,  of  Metastasio's 
Arlaterse;  and  when  compared  with  many  similar  works, 
whether  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  professed  authors  of  a 
later  period,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  which  cannot  justly  be 


bestowed  on  mediocrity.  Dr.  Ame  also  produced,  in  1 “65, 
an  entire  Italian  ot»era  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Metnstasio's 
Olimjoiade,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  his  bio- 
gropners.  Ho  aftcrwanls  composed  7%c  Fairies,  the  music 
to  Mason's  Elfrida  and  Caractacus,  additions  to  Purcell's 
King  Arthur,  the  dramatic  songs  of  Shakspearc,  the  airs 
for  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  &c.  l.ove  in  a Village  is  a j)as- 
tiecio,  or  compilation  from  various  composers,  but  many 
pieces  in  this  still  pleasing  ballad-opera  are  by  Arne,  and 
among  these  * Gentle  youth,  ah  ! tell  me  why  ? * can  nci  er 
become  antiquated,  lln  other  departments  of  music  be 
proved  eminently  successful.  Warren’s  collection  of  canon.4, 
glees,  &c.,  contains  several  of  his  compositions,  of  which 
• Come,  shepherds,  we’U  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Shenstone,  roust  charm  as  long  as 
vocal  harmony  retains  the  power  to  please.  His  song  and 
chorus,  * When  Britain  first  at  heaven’s  command,'  or ' Rule 
Britannia.'  need  hardly  be  mentione<l  as  the  offspring  of  his 
genius;  it  may  W said  to  have  w'afted  his  name  over  the 
greater  half  of  the  habitable  world.  Dr.  Ame  died  in  March, 
1 778,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church.  Covent  Garden, 
leaving  an  only  son,  who  died,  we  believe,  without  issue. 

ARNHEIM,  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  the  Roman 
Arenacum  (though  this  is  sometimes  disputed),  a fortifliKl 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of 
Guelderland,  and  formerly  one  oftheHanse  towns;  it  lies 
50  Eng.  miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam  : 52®  N.  lat.  5®  52'  E.long. 
Amheim  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  a charter,, 
or  grant  of  privileges,  from  the  emperor  Otho  111.  a.d.  996.. 
About  two  miles  above  Amheim  the  canal  of  the  Yssel 
branches  off  from  tho  main  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  this  cut  joins  the 
Yssel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This  junction  l»i>- 
tween  the  Rhine  and  Yssel  was  made  by  Dru»us,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Amheim  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a small  range  of  hills,  which  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  Holland,  called  the  Beluwe,  or  Voluwe,  running  irregu- 
larly northward  towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  There  is  at  Amheim 
a bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine.  The  fortifications,  which 
were  improved  and  enlarged  by  Coehom  in  1 7 02,  defend  the 
town  on  the  land  side.  Amheim  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Guelderland,  whose  monumenrs 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  church.  Amheim  has  four 
gates,  a reformed  Dutch  church  with  a high  tower,  whiciv 
contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Charles  of  Guelderland,  a He- 
man  Catholic  church,  a small  Lutheran  church,  a hand- 
some governor's  residence,  and  a ver}*  old-fashioned  state- 
house.  It  is  (he  market  for  the  district  of  the  Veluwo  ami 
part  of  tho  Botuwe ; the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  the 
insulated  fertile  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
[SeeBsTUWU.]  Colesee<1,  ry'e,  oat8,&c.  arc  brought  in  great 
quantity  to  Amheim.  The  trade  is  mostly  a transit  trado 
along  the  Rhine,  and  by  land  between  Amstenlam  and. 
Germany.  The  neighbourhood  of  Amheim  contains  many’ 
pleasant  country  residences  of  the  nobility  of  Guelderland, 
who  generally  spend  their  winter  in  Amheim.  The  town 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585 : in  1672  it  was  taken 
by  tho  French,  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  tho  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  from  whose  extortion  and  tyranny  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  severely:  in  1674  the  French  left  it,  after 
destroying  tho  fortifications.  In  IB  13  the  Prussians  took  it 
from  tlie  French,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  chango 
of  affairs  in  Holland  at  that  time.  The  population  on  Jan.  U 
1830.  was  7194  males,  and  7315  females.  (See  Kampen. 
Betchrijving  ranhet  K.  der  Nederlanden,  1827:  Halma'a 
Tooneel,  Sic.) 

ARNI,  the  native  Indian  name  of  the  wild  buffalo.  [See 
Buffalo.] 

ARNO,  called  by  tho  Romans  Amus,  the  principal 
river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  r ul- 
terona,  which  is  a high  western  projection  from  the  central 
ridge  of  tho  Apennines,  about  twentv  miles  N.E.  of  Flo- 
rence, in  n®  39'  E.  long.,  and  4.3°  5‘i'  S’,  lat.  On  the  opp)- 
site  or  north-eastern  side  of  the  same  ritlge  arc  the  soiiircs 
of  the  Ronco  and  of  the  Monlono,  two  riven*  which  enter 
the  Adriatic  below  Ravenna.  The  sources  of  the  Tiber, 
which  Boverol  writers  have  erroneously  stated  as  issuing  out 
of  the  same  mountain,  arc  more  than  twenty  miles  further 
east,  and  separated  from  those  of  the  Arno  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Camaldoli  and  La  Vernia.  The  Amo  descends  by 
the  v'illage  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  called 
Casentino,  onu  of  the  higher  regions  of  Tuscany,  running  in 
a S.S.E,  direction  between  the  great  central  ridge  and  an 
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offiiet  ^ni  Iho  saroo,  wbicli,  detaching:  itself  from  the  Fal- 
terona,  divided  the  Cosentino  from  the  Mugello  or  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  and  afterwards  fr«*m  the  Valdarno,  forming  the 
inounlainfi  of  Crocicrhlo,  Gualdo,  Con»umi,  \allombrosa, 
and  Pratomagno.  Tl>c  Amo  receives  in  its  course  mime- 
rovis  torrents  from  both  ridges — * the  cool  streams  flowing 
down  Urn  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino's  hills,"  w hich  Dante 
mentions  in  Canto  30  of  his  Jnftmo. 

Having  passed  the  large  village  of  Poppi  and  the  town  of 
Rihbiena.  the  direction  of  the  vnllcy,  and  consequently  the 
course  of  the  A rim.  change  to  a more  stnUhern  course,  being 
confined  to  the  easlwanl  by  another  offset  from  the  centTHl 
ridge,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Alpe  de  Calenaja  to 
the  east  of  La  Vernia,  runs  itniUiwards  by  Chiusi  and  Mon- 
teacuto  towanls  Arezzo,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
fmin  those  of  the  upjK.*r  Tiber.  Issuing  from  the  lower 
Casentino,  the  Arno  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and  running 
in  a south  direction  by  Quarata,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward, 
entering  a deep  mountain  gorge,  ajinropriately  called  I'lni- 
buio,  or  * funnel.’  Pus.dng  Ihwugii  the  small  valley  of 
Laterina,  it  is.sues  out  of  it  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass 
callwl  Valle  dell’  Inferno,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 
The  Arno  next  enters  the  beautiful  region  called  the  Upper 
Valdarno.  one  of  the  most  delightful  rural  spots  in  Tuscan) 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a valley  about  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  tbe  lofly  and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which 
the  wooded  summit  Udi'^linguishiMl  that  overhangs  tho  con^ 
vent  of  Vallorabrosa.  The  valley  itself  is  a continued  suc- 
cession of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  tho  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towms  and 
villages  arc  soaUcred  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and 
cottages  on  the  hill  slopr-s.  Thnmgh  this  valley  the  Amo 
runs  in  a N.NAV.  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel 
to  that  which  it  followed  higher  up  in  the  Ca^ntino.  At 
IncUa  the  mountains  close  again  ou  both  sides,  and  the 
Amo  runs  through  a deep  channel  excavated  in  a ridge 
of  liroestone  rock  wliich  is  u cuntinuatiun  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Valloinbrojui,  and  exteiuU  far  to  tho  south  to- 
wards Siena.  The  river  rum  here  in  a direction  nearly  due 
north,  until  it  passes  Rignaoo,  beyond  which,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank,  a valley  opens,  through  which 
the  Sieve,  a large  stream  coming  from  the  di;»trict  of  Mu- 
gello  north  of  Florence,  Hows  into  the  .\mo.  Here  the 
Arno,  after  a circuitous  course  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  is 
only  thirtciMi  or  fourteen  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
source,  ll  now  turns  wcsiwanls  by  Varlungo.  and  enters 
the  plain  of  Florence,  diviiling  that  city  into  lw<i  unequal 
arts.  Al)out  ten  miles  bol«)W  Florence,  and  beyond  tho 
ridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Amo  runs  in  a deep  chan- 
nel excavated  limmgh  the  ba.siMif  Mount  GoUblina,  which 
is  said  to  Imvo  been  cut  by  the  old  Ktruscans.  A wider 
passage  being  thus  opened  for  the  river,  thu  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  a marsh  before,  was  drained.  The  course 
of  the  river  here  divei^cs  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  further  the  hill*  on  the  left  bank  recede, 
and  leave  a pUin  1)otween  them  and  the  river,  in  which 
are  the  towns  of  Empoli  and  Snn  Miniato.  Here  tho  Arno 
receives  the  Elsa,  a considerable  slroam  coming  from  the 
south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands  near  Siena 
that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Om- 
bmne.  On  its  right  bank  tho  Amo  receives  scN  eral  streams 
which  come  from  tho  northern  Apennines  al»ove  Pistoja, 
and  tho  waters  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Fucecchio, 
and  from  that  of  Bicntina.  About  ten  miles  below  San 
Miniato  the  Arno,  after  receiving  the  Era.  a large  stream 
from  tlic  south,  enters  tho  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it 
makes  several  considerable  windings,  passes  tlirough  the 
town  of  Pisa,  and  enters  the  sea  about  five  miles  westward 
ofit:  43°  41'  N.  lat.,  10°  15'E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno  was  some  miles  more  to  the  soutlu  but  it  having 
Iwjcomc  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese  sinking  many 
ships  in  it  in  their  wrars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  tho  sea  during  the  frequent  storms  from 
the  S.AV'.,  a new  cut  in  a N.W.  direction  was  excavated  at 
S.  Piotro  in  Grailo,  about  ihrco  niilw  below  Pisa,  through 
w hich  tho  waters  of  Arno  were  made  to  run  in  1606.  The 
anlient  p*>rt  of  Pisa  was  not  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Amo ; it 
was  a nalu.ral  hay  formed  by  the  sea,  to  the  southward  of 
the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  placo  where  the  stream 
called  Calambrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  and  between 


that  and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  filled  up,  and  hardly  any 
traces  remain  of  it ; but  Turgioni  Tozzeui,  in  his  Rfhztoae 
di  I’iofigi  in  T'rxcanu.  gives  a plan  of  tbe  harlK>ur  as  il  was, 
from  old  documentsand drawings.  Acannl  fur  the  navicelH, 
or  barges,  connects  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runs  {>arlly 
through  tho  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pi^a 
barges  ascend  tbe  Amo  to  Florence  ; but  the  navigation  is 
often  interrupted  in  summer  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  222),  and  even  as  late  as  ihe 
fifth  century  of  our  icru.  the  Serchio.or  river  of  Lucca,  then 
called  ihe  Ansar,  instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the  sea, 
as  it  now  does,  entered  the  Amo  below  Pisa,  and  that  city 
stood  between  tho  two  rivers.  How  and  when  the  Scrchio 
altered  iU  course  is  not  known,  but  in  tbe  twelfth  century 
it  had  already  asbiimed  its  present  channel.  Still  il  ap- 
proaches very  near  Pisa,  to  the  norlbwnrtl  of  that  city,  and 
m times  of  inundations  its  waters  mix  with  those  of  ttie 
Arno.  [See  Pisa.) 

Tho  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Apen- 
nines. is  Hulijuct  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  quantity  of 
earth  and  stoiics  which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  moun- 
tains lias  raised  iU  bed  in  many  places  nearly  as  high 
as  tho  adjacent  fields.  Embankments  have  l^cn  mode 
along  tho  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  aro  kept  up  at  a 
considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extroordinarv  rains 
and  storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  tbe 
Arno  rushes  down  w iih  such  fuiy  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  inundate  a great  part  of  the  country.  Among  the 
more  disastrous  inundations,  that  of  Seniemlier.  1537,  is 
recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plain  of  Mo- 
rence  were  o\'crttowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even 
houses,  were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  tbe  city  of  Florence 
were  inundated,  the  water  being  in  some  places  eight  feet 
above  the  pavement ; and  two  of  the  bridges  of  Floivnco 
were  carrieo  away.  It  took  several  months  to  clear  the  mud 
from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  Noveml>er,  1740,  another 
great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing  scirocco 
wind,  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  continence  of  the  Sieve,  just  above  Florence,  a 
river  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  os  tbe  Arno,  greatly  contributes  to  these 
inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  remote  times  the  waters  of  Ihe  Amo 
divided  near  Arczz<\  and  part  of  them  flowed  southwards  by 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  (Fossombrnni.  Me 
morie  Idraulioo-^toi'iche  acipra  la  Val  di  I'hkina.)  A 
C4>mmunication  by  water  existed  boiwoen  Arrclium  and 
Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by 
deposits  of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  tho  south,  which 
wa;j  already  flight,  was  destroyed,  and  the  whidu  waters  of 
the  Arno  turned  towartls  Florence.  The  nnrtlicm  part  ol 
the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a roar*.h.  tho  «iroam«  that 
formerly  run  into  the  Arno  remaining  stagnant  in  various 
places;  and  it  was  only  in  tho  wiuthom  part  of  tho  same 
valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Til»«r,  after  joining  tlie  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  la't 
the  jieople  of  Arezzo,  in  the  fimrlocnth  century,  cut  a canal, 
which  carritd  part  of  ihu  waters  of  tho  northern  I hiaiia 
into  the  Arno.  This  canal  haA  Iwcn  since  repeatedly  en- 
larged and  lengthened  by  Ihe  Tuscan  government,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic  works  and 
experiments.  [See  Chiana.  Val  oi.] 

The  whole  course  of  the  Arno,  with  its  mimerous  wind- 
ings, cannot  be  less  than  140  miles,  although  in  Malle 
Brun’s  geography  it  is  stated  at  105.  Its  breadth  vam*s 
greatly:  near  Florence  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  tlie  waters 
are  very  low  in  summer,  and  tho  river  is  then  fordable. 
Within  the  city  of  Florence  tho  bo<l  of  tho  Arno  is  con- 
siderably narrower,  being  confined  by  the  walls  of  the 
quays.  At  Pisa,  however,  it  retains  always  the  appearnnee 
of  a considerable  river.  The  tract  of  countrj'  watered  by  the 
Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitute^  tbe 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  p.irt  of 
Tus4-any.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Arno,  between  Arezzo 
and  Florence,  a vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons 
of  tho  largest  quadrupeds  of  other  climates,  the  mastoilon. 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  found,  as  well 
as  beds  of  lignite.  [See  Apxnninks,  Gkoi.ooy  of.] 

ARNCyBIUS,  according  to  Hieronymus  {de  J'trtt  Ulus- 
tribus,  c.  79),  was  a rhetorician  and  altcrwaids  a presby 
ter  of  Sikka  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empemr 
Diocletian.  His  work  d«  Hhetorira  JtiAfifuttoue  is  nut  ex- 
tant. LocUntiuf,  the  Cicero  of  tbe  fathers,  was  the  most 
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di&tinffuitbod  disciple  of  Amobius,  Uie  Varro  of  tbe  eccle- 
sia&tiral  writers.  Arnubius  was  as  much  superior  in  genius 
to  this  pupil  as  ho  was  surpasscfl  by  LactaiUius  in  elegHiice 
of  diction.  Hieronymus  inturms  us.  in  his  Chronide,  that 
Arnobius  was  in  the  lubil  of  attacking  Christiniiity.  until 
hu  had  sumi*  remarkably  impressive  dreams,  which  induced 
him  to  wait  u{Hm  the  bishop  of  tjikka,  who,  however,  did  not 
Crust  him,  knowing  his  former  enmity  to  the  gospel.  Amubius 
wrote  Ills  seven  books  of  * Disputations  against  the  Heathen' 
in  order  to  ronv  inco  the  bishop  that  ho  was  really  converted. 
But  the  statement  of  Hieronymus,  who  refers  it  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  a.d.  326,  contains  a mani- 
fest anuehrunisra.  Arnobius  appears  in  his ‘Disputations' 
not  like  a man  recently  changed  by  dreams,  nor  as  a novice ; 
but  rather  as  a man  of  a ripe  conviction,  although  without 
ecclessasiical  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  that  the  dreams  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  bis  subsequent  conversion,  or  that  he 
was  secretly  convinced  of  the  truth,  without  openly  professing 
it,  until  the  dreams  induced  him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop, 
who,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  would  be  cautious  about 
receiving  a man  who,  as  a public  character,  was  known  to 
have  been  hostile  to  Christianity,  lest  he  should  prove  a 
spy.  The  caution  of  the  bishop  induced  Amooius  to 
declare,  m bis  famous  ‘ DispulotionH.*  his  confession  of  faith 
and  its  defence.  In  this  work  Arnobius  shows  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  age,  and  thus  de- 
scribes (1.  i.  c.  39)  bis  change  ' O,  bllivlness  ! A short 
time  ago  I woiwhipi^cil  images  coming  out  from  the  fur- 
nace. and  gods  made  with  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
When  1 saw  a smooth  and  anointed  stone  I spoke  to  it  as  to 
a living  power,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless  stone  for  benefits ; 
and  thus  unwittingly  blasphemed  even  the  false  gods,  by 
taking  them  for  stocks,  stones,  and  bones,  or  fancying  that 
they  inhabited  such  things.  Now,  I know  what  all  those 
things  oro,  since  ( am  led  by  a great  teacher  into  the  ways 
of  truth.'  It  appears  that  Amubius  came  to  a know  ledge 
of  the  truth  by  carefully  reailing  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  Gospels,  and  that  he  was  not  biassed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy  of  the  North  African  church.  Amobius 
himself  mentions  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  ‘ Disputations' 
(1.  ii.  c.  71),  saying  that  Rome  had  then  been  budt  about 
1020  years.  'This  would  bring  os,  acc<^rding  to  the  lera  of 
Varro,  to  a.o.  297.  But  it  appears  that  Arnobius  cither  used 
another  mra,  or  only  mentioned  a round  numlier.  His 
work  contains  allusions  to  thepcrsecutions  by  Diocletian, 
which  commenced  a.d.  303.  This  observation  applies  also 
to  Arnobius,  when  he  says  (1.  i.  13), ‘Nearly  300  years 
have  elapsed  since  our  Chnslian  community  began  to  exist, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  or  less.'  It  may  l^,  that  Arnobius 
wrote  his  work  at  difi'ereiit  (leriods. 

Without  the.se  dates  we  might  ascertain  generally  the 
time  in  which  Amobius  wrote  bis  ‘Disputations*  from  their 
contents : he  refutes  that  accusation  which  had  excited  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  namely,  that  the  public  calamities 
of  the  empire  wero  a consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  which  caused  a general  neglect  of  tbe  gods.  Amo- 
biua  replies  to  this  accusation  ‘ If  men,  instead  of  relying 
upon  their  prudence,  omi  following  their  own  propensities, 
would  try  to  obey  the  doctnnes  of  Christ,  which  bring  peace 
and  salvation,  the  whole  world  would  be  soon  changed,  and 
the  iron  taken  from  tlie  service  of  war  would  be  employed 
in  the  works  of  peace.'  <1.  iv.  c.  .16.) 

Amobius  thus  addresses  the  heathen  (1.  iv.  c.  36) : — ‘ If 
YOU  were  actuated  by  pious  real  for  your  religion,  you  should 
have  burned  those  Wks.  and  destroyed  the  tlicatrcs  in 
which  the  dishonour  of  the  gods  is  daily  piuclatmcd  in  inde- 
cent exhibitions.  Why  should  our  l»ooks  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  our  places  of  assembly  destroyed,  in  which  tlic 
highest  God  is  adored,  and  implor^  to  give  grace  and  peace 
to  the  magistrates,  the  armies,  the  emperor  ? — joy  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  living  and  to  those  who  have  been  released 
from  the  bonds  of  the  body,— books  and  places  in  which 
nothing  is  heard  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  hu- 
mane, mild,  modest,  chaste,  liberal  in  dispensing  their  pro- 
perty. and  relatives  of  all  who  are  uniteil  hy  one  bond  of 
bruiberhood.'  (See  AU^etndng  Ge*cAtcAiif  der  Chrutlichen 
Revision  umi  Kirche  von  Aii^tut.  Neunder,  erstan  Bandes 
dritte  .\btheilung,  p.  1160-1165.) 

Onlyono  manuscript  cwlex  of  Arnobius  is  bnonn  to  exist ; 
this  is  now  at  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  the*  Disputations* 
of  Amobius  is  that  by  Faiistus  Sabaeua,  Rome,  fol. 

The  editor  baa  aubjoino<l  the  Ortavius  of  Minutius  Felix  as 
an  eighth  book,  mistaking  Octavius  for  Octavus.  Subsc- 


quent  editions  were  published  at  Basle,  15 18,  nso.  8vo. ; at 
Paris,  1380. 1603,  8vo, ; ot  .Antwerp,  1.382,  1586, 1604,  8vo., 
at  Rome,  1583,  4to.;  at  Geneva,  1397;  at  1-eydcn,  1593; 
at  Hanau,  1603.  8vo. ; at  Paris,  1605  ; at  Hamburg,  1610, 
fol. ; at  Douay,  1634,  8vo. ; Opera  cum  commentariis  vario- 
rum, Leyden,  165r|,  4to. ; this  edition  contains  many  inac- 
curacies: at  Paris,  1666,  fol.:  at  Leyden,  1677,  M.;  at 
Paris,  1715,  fol.  Venetiis  in  Gallandi  Bihl.  \'el.  Patrum, 
tom  iv. ; at  Wiirtzburg,  1783, 8vo. ; more  recently  by  Ober- 
tbur,  and  last  by  Conrad  Orelli,  Diprig,  1816,  lit  two 
volumes,  8vo. : this  is  the  liest  edition  of  Arnobius.  Tbe 
• Disputations*  of  Arnobius  were  translalod  into  Dutch  by 
Joachim  Oudaer,  Hnrling,  1677,  8vo. 

Tbe  works  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  Arnobius  of  Gnul  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  asoril«d  to  Arnobius  Afor.  Ar- 
nobius of  Gaul  wrote,  about  A.n.  460,  a commentary  on  t!ie 
psalms,  edited  with  a preface  by  Erasmus,  at  Basle.  1037  ; 
at  Paris,  1339  ; at  Basle.  1560.  The  ‘ Annotationesin  Locos 
Evangelistarum  e reeognitione  Andrea?  Schotti*  were  printeil 
with  the  preceding.  He  wrote  also  the  fidlowing:  Conllictus 
cum  Berapione.  de  Doo  trino  et  uno;  de  Duobtis  Substniitiis 
in  Unitatc  Person©  et  de  Conconlia  Grati®  ct  Libori  Arbi- 
trii.  cum  Nolis  Feuardentii,  Col.  Agrippin®,  1596. 

ARNOIyD,  BENEDICT,  was  l»orn  in  Connecticut  in 
North  America,  of  jpnrcnt.s  in  very  humble  life.  Ho  Is  said 
to  have  receiveil  Ultle  education,  and  to  have  been  at  first 
a dealer  in  horses.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  business, 
he  was  the  more  ready,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  to  take  up  arms,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  both  by 
inclination  and  capacity.  lie  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
test with  great  ardour,  and  raised  a wnnpany  of  volunteers 
at  Newhaven,  in  his  native  state.  His  activity,  boldness, 
and  skill,  soon  brought  him  into  notice ; and  w hen  in  the 
summer  of  1775  it  had  lx*eii  determinc<l  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  he  and  General  Montgomery  wero  fixed 
upon  by  Washington  to  conduct  the  expedition.  Tho  march 
of  Arnold  across  a then  unknown  and  pathless  region  at  tho 
close  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  boldes^t  military  exploits  on 
record.  The  troops,  con.sisting  of  about  1100  men,  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  September  from  Boston  for  N>wbiiry 
Port,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tho  Merrimack ; from  which  point 
they  were  conveyeil  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kcnne- 
beck  in  New  Haninshire,  a distance  of  forty  leagues.  On 
the  22d  thev  emharked  in  200  boats  on  the  Kennebeck  at 
Gardener's  Town,  and  m.ide  their  way  up  tho  river  in  tho 
face  of  such  a variety  of  ditlicultiw,  that  their  progrc.ss  was 
never  more  than  ten,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  fimr 
miles  a day.  After  reaching  tbe  head  of  the  river,  they 
had  a work  of  nearly  as  great  fatigue  and  difficulty  still 
before  them— the  passage  of  the  mountainous  ridge  which 
now  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
It  was  only  after  emssing  these  desolate  heights  that  lliey 
reached  the  river  Cliaudicrc,  down  which  they  prucceded  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls.  When  they  at  length 
reached  a house,  on  the  .‘id  of  November,  they  had  been 
thirty-one  days  without  the  sight  of  a human  lutbitalion. 

Arnold  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  military  opera- 
tions that  followed ; and  w'as  severv'ly  wounded  in  the  leg 
in  tho  un.succeiwful  assault  upon  (^ueliec  on  the  31st  of 
December,  in  whicli  General  Montgomery  fell.  On  bis 
return  from  this  enterprise  he  continued  in  active  scnicc, 
and  gave  on  many  occasions  the  highc.st  proofs  of  bravery 
and  military*  talent.  In  one  of  the  actions  which  immedi- 
ately preceued  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  IGlh  of  October,  1777,  his  wounded  leg  was 
struck,  while  he  was  on  horseback,  by  a cannon-buH ; and 
this  accident  rendering  him  unable  for  some  time  to  take 
tho  field,  he  was  apisdnicd  by  Washington  to  the  command 
of  Philadelphia,  which  tho  English  had  n-cently  evacuated. 
In  tills  situation  tho  vices  of  his  cliarorter  soon  began  to 
display  themselves;  and  he  was  guilty  of  such  acts  of  rapa- 
city and  oppression,  in  order  to  support  the  ostentation  and 
luxury  in  which  ho  indulged,  that  on  a representation  being 
made  to  congress  he  was  ordered  to  Ik?  tried  by  a court- 
martial.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  20lh  of  January*.  1779, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  comraandcr-in- 
chief.  On  this  dishonour  Aniold  threw  up  his  commiseion. 
Tho  embarras-sraent  of  his  afl'airs,  however,  was  m great, 
and  the  demands  of  his  creditors  became  so  pressing,  t lal 
he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  mtempl  wiracthing  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes.  In  these  circumstances  he  appears  to 
have  formed  the  deep  and  atrocious  dc^lgll  for  which  bw 
name  is  now  chielly  remembered,  and  by  which  it  ha» 
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M>en  covered  with  infaQiy.  He  revived  to  mahe  an  offer 
to  the  British  General,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  his  seniees 
ill  betraying  his  country'  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
nitberlo  fought,  llis  proposals  were  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  employ  all  his  art  and  interest  in 
order  to  obtain  the  cotuTDaiul  of  (he  important  fort  of  West 
point  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  oi  delivering  it  up  to 
the  enemy.  By  a show  of  strong  patriotism,  whirfa  he  re- 
Mimed,  he  was  not  long  in  accomplishing  this  object. 
Washington,  geneniusly  forgetting  bis  funner  delim|ucncies, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  him  to  the  station  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  in  July,  178b.  We  refer  to  the  article 
Andrk,  for  an  au’ount  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
treasonable  scherou  miscarried.  Major  Andr6  M'as  the  per-  i 
son  intrusted  by  Clinton  with  the  active  management  of ' 
the  negotiation  with  Arnold  ; and  the  British  officer  having 
liecn  sunt  up  the  Hudson  in  a sloop  of  war  from  New  York, 
the  hcad-i^uarters  of  the  army,  hud  an  interview  witli  the 
American  General  on  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  near  West 
Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22d  of  September. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by  lana,  he  was 
taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  hail  nearly  reached  the 
British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  by  the  discovery  in 
his  boots  of  the  plans  and  other  papers  which  he  had  received 
from  Arnold.  By  the  irresolute  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Colonel  Jameson,  Uie  officer  to  whom  Andr6  was  carried, 
he  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture  to 
Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  just  in  time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape.  Taking 
a hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  leaping  on  board  a barge  which  he 
had  in  readiness,  he  orderra  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the 
English  sloop,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  A minute  and 
interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair 
may  be  found  in  ibe  notice  of  Arnold  in  the  EnryclapcBdia 
Amcrirana.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  had  held  in  that  of 
the  United  States : but  it  is  asserted  by  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  whole  of 
the  sum  (30,000f.)  which  was  promised  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  trt'achcry.  He  attempted  to  do  something  to  deserve 
what  he  got  by  publishing  certain  addresses  and  procla- 
mations, with  the  view  of  inducing  his  countrymen  to  lay 
down  their  amis ; but  these  attempts  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  one  of  a different  desenption  by  which  they  had 
been  picccfled.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  Affcr  this  ho  made  a still  more 
dcsinictivo  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state. 
Having  taken  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  I^ndon,  bo  bar- 
barously nut  the  unresisting  garrison  of  the  fort  to  the 
sword,  and  set  the  town  on  lire.  He  served  afterwards  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however,  he  made 
his  escape.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  up 
his  residcnco  in  England.  We  Bnd  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  4 oof.  granted  in  1702  to  the  children  of  a Benedict  Ar- 
nold, whom  we  presume  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  In  July  of  that  year  a duel  was  fought  near  Kil- 
burn  Wells,  between  General  Arnold  and  the  present  Earl 
of  Laudcnlale,  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  which 
the  latter  had  used  at  a public  meeting,  and  would  not 
retract.  Arnold  was  attended  by  Lord  Hawke,  and  Lord 
Laudc'ilalo  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  lor<lship  declined  to  return 
his  adversary's  fire,  but  said,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fut)  on  till  ho  wax.  On  this  the  parties  separated. 
Arnold  du.*d  in  Gloucester  Place.  London,  in  1801. 

ARNOLD,  S.\MUEI„  !>>cl<>r  in  Music,  was  bom  in 
1740,  and  patronised  from  his  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  who  placed  him  among  the  choris- 
ters of  the  myal  chapel,  under  Mr.  Bernard  Gates:  he 
afterwards  completed  nit  musical  studies  under  Dr.  Narcs. 
Ills  first  production  was  an  air,  * If  tis  joy  to  wound  a lover,' 
which  immediately  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and,  tliough  a 
mere  trille,  at  once  made  the  author  popular.  At  the  early 
ago  of  twenty-three  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden 
thc.itre,  and  m 17G6  also  undertook  to  fill  the  same  office  at 
the  Iiayniarket,  then  the  property  of  the  senior  Colman. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  produced  about  forty 
musical  pieces,  the  most  popular  of  which  wen*.  The  Maid  of 
the  .Mill,  The  Son-indaw,  The  Cattle  of  Atuialtma,  in  which 
are  ‘ Flow,  thou  regal  purple  stream,'  and  ‘ The  hanly 
Sailor-’  ItdtUand  Yarico ; The  Battle  of  He,xh<im;  The 


Surrender  (f  Valaie;  The  Children  tn  the  Wood;  The 
Mouniaineert,  &c.;  each  containing  beauties  that  never 
can  be  entirely  forgotten.  Of  music  of  the  graver  cast,  ho 
composed  Dr.  Browne’s  sacred  ode.  The  Cure,  of  Saul,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  since  the  time 
of  Handel.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  orolorios  of  .ibimehch. 
The  Returrection,  and  The  Prodigal  Son,  which  were  per- 
formed at  Covent-garden  and  the  Haymarket  theatres  for 
several  years,  during  Lent.  The  lallcr  was  chosen  for  per- 
formance at  the  installation  of  Lonl  North,  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  w hen  the  composer  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1769  an  enterprising 
spirit  led  him  to  purchase  Mary  lebono  Gardens,  then  a place 
of  very  fashionable  resort,  for  which  he  wrote  many  songs, 
&c. ; hut,  confiding  too  much  in  the  honesty  of  those  whom 
he  employed,  he  abandoned  this  speculation  with  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  In  1783  ho  was  appointed  orfranist 
and  composer  to  the  King.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Cooke  as  conductor  of  the  Academy  of  Antiont  Music;  and 
in  1793  became  orf'anist  of  Westminster  Abb^,  on  the 
rcsentation  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  llochester. 
n 1766  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  publishing  an  edition  in 
score  of  Handel's  works,  encouraged  by  Grorge  III.,  w ho 
liberallv  supported  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  which 
proccoifeii  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  volumes.  Ho  also 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a collection  of  sacrc<l  music, 
as  a continuation  of  Dr.  Boyce's  admirable  work,  to  which 
it  ba.H  proved  a most  valuable  addition.  During  many  years 
be  carried  on  the  oratorios  at  Drury-lanc  theatre,  ond  while 
these  were  in  bis  hands,  he  produced  The  Redemption^  a 
compilation  fVom  Handel’s  works,  which  met  with  the 
greatest  success ; and  The  Triu/rqth  of  Truth,  selected 
from  various  composers,  but  which  has  not  kept  its  ground 
so  well  as  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  in  point 
of  effect.  Dr.  Arnold  died  in  1802,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than  usual  marks  of  re- 
spect. A simple  tablet,  near  Purrell's  monument,  marks 
the  place  where  lie  his  remains.  He  mamed  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  illustrious  Baron  of  Merchiston,  and  left  a 
son  (who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, and  by  his  able  management  of  the  English 
Opera  House),  and  two  daughters. 

ARNOTTC),  or  ARNAtTO,  the  inspissated  extract 
from  the  fmit  of  the  Bixa  Orellana  [see  Bixa],  is  used 
by  dyers  principally  to  give  a bright  orange  colour  to  silk 
goods.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  give  a deeper 
shade  to  simple  yellow  colours.  It  is  further  used  in  many 
of  our  dairies  to  give  a reddish  colour  to  cheese,  which  it 
does  without  adding  any  disagreeable  flavour  or  unwhole- 
some quality. 

The  Arnotto  of  comroorco  is  brought  to  us  from  South 
America.  It  is  moderately  hard,  brown  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a dull  red  within.  It  comes  in  cakes  of  about  two  or 
three  pounds  weight  each,  and  is  generally  envelo(HMl  in 
largo  flag-leaves  previous  to  being  packeil  in  casks.  In 
this  state  it  receives  the  name  of  Hag  arnotto,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  preparation  which  is  a harder  and  more 
concentrated  extract  from  the  fruit  pods  of  the  same  plant, 
and  which  contains  a larger  proportion  of  colouring  matter 
than  Hag  arnotto.  This  superior  description,  of  which  but 
little  is  imported,  is  known  as  roll  arnotto. 

Arnotto  it  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  pure  water  : it  is 
usual,  therefore,  to  add  some  alkaline  substance,  usually 
potass,  which  not  only  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  extract, 
hut  improves  the  quality  of  the  colour.  The  liqukl  sold 
under  the  name  of  Naukin  dye  is  a solution  of  arnotto  in 
potass  and  water.  A solution  is  also  sometimes  made  in 
alcohol,  which  is  used  for  lacquering  and  by  varnisbers. 

It  is  believed  that  tbc  method  employed  for  making  this 
extract  in  the  country  of  its  proiluction,  w hich  is  by  the 
application  of  a high  degree  of  heat  in  combination  with  a 
proi'ess  of  fermentation,  is  injurious  to  its  colouring  proper- 
ties, an  opinion  which  is  conHrrocd  by  the  fact  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  colouring  matter  when  procured  from  the  fresh 
pods.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  means  miuht  be 
used  for  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  without  subject- 
ing it  to  BO  great  a risk  of  earlx)nisation  by  heat  a.s  it  is 
usually  made  to  undergo,  and  without  having  recourse  to 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Some  experiments  made  with 
this  view  by  Vauqueliti  seem  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  consumption  of  arnotto  has  been  much  increased  in 
this  country  of  late  years.  In  1820  the  quantity  brought  to 
Use  but  little  exceeded  59,090  pounds.  We  now  use  more 
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than  three  times  that  quantity.  It  pays  a <luty  on  import* 
ution  nr2'i.  per  puuml.  and  sells,  im  ludiiiK  the  duty,  at  I'rum 
1(V/.  to  20J.  i>er  pound*  according  to  ii.s  <{ualiiy.  (Ann.  de 
C/timie,  tome  47  ; BeithoUct,  EUim/u  deCArt  de  la  TexiX' 
ture,  tome  ii.-;  Library  of  Knlerlainin^  Knowledge  (Vege- 
table Substances.  Materials  of  Manufacture) ; Government 
Statietical  Tables.) 

ARNSBERG  (or  Arensberg),  the  largest  of  the  three 
circles,  or  governments,  which  form  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia.  In  1803,  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  electorate  of  Cologne,  it  was  united  with  the  territory  of 
HcKse  Darmstadt,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia 
in  the  year  1813.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
circle  of  Milnater,  and  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Minden ; 
Oh  the  east,  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck.  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt;  on  the  south-east  and  south,  ^ the  duchy  of 
Nassau ; on  the  south-west  by  the  circle  oi  Coblenz ; end 
on  the  west,  by  t^se  of  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  measurement,  its  superficial  extent  is 
2962  square  miles;  and  its  population,  which  the  census 
of  1818  stated  to  be  383,406,  amounted  at  the  close  of  18-il 
to  462.065  souls,  of  whom  the  majority  are  of  the  Protestant 
furth : the  number  of  Catholics  being  in  the  proportion  of 
17  in  39  individuals.  It  contained,  at  that  period.  38,147 
horses  and  colU,  171,636  oxen  and  cows,  and  160,938  sheep 
and  goats.  Amsberg  comprehends  the  mediatized  sove- 
reignties of  Witgensiein-Bcrloburg,  Witgcn^tein-Witgcn‘ 
stein,  and  Hohen-iimburg ; and,  according  to  Schlicben's 
statement,  66  towns,  3420  villages  and  hamlets,  60,420 
bouses,  861  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues,  and  6129 
inanufactories,  mills,  Slc. 

ARNSBERG,  a minor  circle  in  the  government  of  Ao, 
262  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  which  had  a popula- 
tion of  27,397  souls  at  the  closu  of  1831,  and  contains  7 
towns  and  122  market-towns  villages,  &c.  The  norllierii 
part  of  the  circle,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is  occupied  | 
by  the  great  forest  of  AmsWrg,  consists  of  valleys  hemmed  ' 
in  by  high  hills  and  mountains;  but  its  southerly  distncis  | 
have  a more  even  surface.  The  soil  U stony,  but  produces  I 
a Huiricicncv  of  grain,  tiax,  and  potatoes,  for  the  consumpiioii  | 
of  the  mhalvitants : its  more  lucrative  growth  is  the  timber,  ; 
which  is  felled  in  tlic  forest  of  Amsberg.  and  exported  in  | 
considerable  quantities  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  particularly  : 
the  circle  of  the  Mark,  which  has  little  wood  of  its  own.  ; 
The  principal  river  in  the  circle  of  Aa,  is  the  Ruhr,  which  | 
rises  at  AVinterberg.  within  its  borders,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhino  between  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort.  Its  mineral  re-  ' 
sources  consist  of  iron,  marblo,  salt,  and  brick-earth ; but . 
its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  production  of ; 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  linens  and  woollens,  together  j 
with  utensils  and  articles  of  wood.  I 

ARNSBERG,  the  capital  both  of  the  larger  and  lesser  | 
circle,  is  situated  on  a hill,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  | 
by  the  Ruhr ; it  commands  a delightful  prospect  of  the  ' 
mountainous  and  picturesque  scenery  around  it,  in  which 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  in  the  old  town,  where  the 
Westphalian  barons  used  to  meet  in  secret  tribunal,  form  a 
striking  feature.  Amsberg  is  ill  provided  with  water,  its 
whole  supply  being  derived  from  an  hydraulic  work  which 
forces  it  up  to  the  town  from  the  river.  It  was  a more 
thriving  place  in  former  times,  when  it  was  associated  with 
the  Hanseatic  League ; at  the  present  day  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  the  production  of  potashes,  and  the  manxifactur- 
iiig  of  brandy,  beer,  and  a few  linens  and  woollens.  The 
principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government  offices, 
two  Catholic  churches,  a Protestant  seminary  fur  teachers, 
and  a Catholic  gymnasium : it  has  also  an  agricultural 
society.  At  the  close  of  1 831,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3S06:  which  gives  an  increase  of  1172  since  the  )car 
1817.  51*  22'  N.  lat.  and  8*  2'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich; 
about  forty  miles  in  a direct  line  S.W.  of  Parlerborn. 

ARNStADT,  a seigniory  in  Thuringia,  forming  part  of 
the  priiicipalily  of  S4'hwatzburg  Sondershauscii.  It  con- 
tains 216  square  miles,  two  towns  (Arnstadt  and  Plauen), 
forty- two  villages,  and  23.000  inhabitants.  Arnstadt  (in 
60^  49'  N.  Int.,  and  1(7*  57'  E.  long.)  is  the  chief  town  and 
sent  of  govcmmeiU  of  the  seigniory,  and  U situate<l  on 
both  banks  of  the  Gera,  in  the  heart  of  a highly  pic- 
turc:ique  country,  eleven  miles  south  of  Erfurt.  It  was 
fonnerly  the  residence  of  tho  earls,  afterwards  princes  of, 
Schwitrzburg-AnhaU,  hut  U)H)n  the  extinction  of  the  last 
of  that  line  in  1716  it  fell  into  the  hond.s  of  its  present  pos- 
tresson:.  It  is  embellished  with  a palace,  in  which  are  a | 


valuable  cabinet  of  porcelain  and  a small  picture-gallerf 
There  arc  four  churches  in  the  town,  the  oldest  oi  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  'Early  Church  (Friih-kirche),  the 
service  being  performed  in  it  at  an  earlier  hour  in  tlie  morn- 
ing than  in  any  othor  (dace  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  public  buildings  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a palace 
built  in  1567,  the  government  offices,  a cemetery  chapel,  an 
orphan  and  a lunatic  asylum,  a gymnasium  or  grammar 
school,  a seminary  for  the  townsmen's  sons,  a bouse  of  cor- 
rection, and  several  woollen  and  brass-ware  manufactoriea. 
lu  inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans,  and  in  nu  nber  nearly 
6000,  are  actively  engaged  in  trade  : beer,  leather,  and  linen 
are  iU  staple,  ft  is  one  of  the  must  considerable  marts  for 
fruit,  grain,  and  limber,  in  tbit  quarter  of  Germany,  and 
abounds  in  oil  and  flour  mills,  one  of  which,  the  ' Giintfaer- 
mill,'  has  thirty'  sets  of  griiulKtones.  A profusion  of  gardens 
and  orcliard.4  lie  scattered  round  the  town ; and  the  remains 
of  two  antient  bui^.  the  Kiifemhurg  and  AUenburg,  are 
striking  features  in  its  environs.  The  latter,  which  stands 
upon  a bill  commanding  tho  delightful  valley  that  spreads 
from  its  base,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  on  which'  a Thu- 
ringian  nobleman  erected  a house  for  the  residence  of  our 
fellow-countryman,  St.  Bonifscc,  the  * Apostle  of  the  (Ger- 
mans,* in  (he  seventh  century.  Plauen  is  a small  town 
lying  on  the  Gera,  in  the  Iwsom  of  a beautiful  valley. 
Its  population  is  under  BOO. 

ARNSWALDE.  in  the  New-Mark,  one  of  the  eighteen 
circles  of  the  Prussian  government  of  Frankfurt,  in  the  nro- 
vinco  of  Brandenburg.  Its  area  is  487  square  miles,  ana  its 
population  at  tho  close  of  the  year  1831  was  28,185  souls. 
At  that  period  it  possessed  3,6)3  horses,  10,044  horned 
cattle,  and  76,930  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Pomerania,  is  watered  by  the  Drage 
and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  several  small  lakes. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  forests,  and  a sandy  soil,  the  poverty 
of  which  has  been  overcome  by  the  industry  of  its  posi«ssors, 
and  yields  much  grain  and  timber,  besides  feeding  numerous 
herds  and  flocks. 

ARNSWALDE,  the  capital  of  this  circle,  lies  about  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  contains  3,660  inhabitants,  a perocliinl 
church  and  two  hospitals ; it  manufactures  linens  and  wool- 
lens. It  stands  between  three  lakes,  which  are  well-slocked 
with  fish. 

AROPDE..E,  an  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  which 
approach  dicotyledons  in  the  form  and  veiniug  of  their 
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leavei,  but  with  th<«  former  in  overx  thins;  else  of  i 

importanco.  They  arc  readily  kno^vn  by  tlnur  llowers  Iwuni;  j 
placed  very  el)M>ly  tipoii  a cylindrical,  or  Icnf^tbencd,  1 
axis,  calkil  twhnirally  a t^padix  (/if.  2),  which  is  itself] 
encloseil  in  a leaf  of  a peculiar  Uffuru.  the  cd^ea  of  which  | 
are  cur>  cd  inwards  lill  they  meet,  formins  a sort  of  hollow  , 
sheatb,  which  bolunists  name  Ajmtha  (see  fig.  1 in  the  i 
ai'companyin^  cut).  i 

Tlie  fruit  is  jfen»’rally  a cluster  of  little  berries,  each  of 
which  coutuios  a snuill  number  of  seeds.  The  (lowers  them*  | 
fs'lves  are  extremely  variable  in  structure ; soineUmes  hav-  | 
iti{;  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  sometimes  pussossmi;  I 
both  (hose  parts';  sumclimcs  furnishcil  with  anthers  open*  . 
in^  in  a sintfular  manner  by  little  lobes,  or  ha\in(f  antners 
of  the  rmiimonesl  coiistnicllon.  Many  of  the  species  frrow 
ui>on  the  trunks  of  trees,  rlitiffing  to  them,  in  tropical 
countries,  like  ivy ; a very  few  are  ttund  in  Europe,  and 
those  are  always  little  stemless  herbs ; a small  numlicr  ate 
small  erect  shrubs.  Tboy  are  all  uend  in  a high  degree, 
sotiie  of  them  ho  much  so  as  U>  be  danirerous  poisons,  a.s,  : 
for  example,  the  dumb-cano  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
paralyses  the  mouth  if  only  rhewed.  Nevenhcless  this 
nrrul  priuriplc  is  so  far  removed  by  roasting  or  boiling,  that 
the  underground  Htems  may,  in  somu  ca.ses,  be  used  >is  food. 
Tho  rolocasia  of  tho  tropics,  and  some  c»tber  6{>ecies,  are 
common  articles  of  f'Sid  among  the  negroes  ; but  they  are 
said  not  to  agree  very  well  with  Kuropeuns.  lu  this  counlry 
only  one  kind  of  amideous  plant,  the  Arum  rmu-ulatuni, 
^t^l»^u^enled  in  tho  woo«l-cut,  is  found  wild.  The  root  of  that 
s jHJcies,  which  U vulgarly  named  the  cuckoo  (lower,  is  eatable 
when  properly  prepared,  just  as  those  which  have  already 
been  ro?ntione<(;  but  it  is  never  used  except  by  the  poor 
in  tiim^s  of  famine. 

Amiilea)  are  also  remarkable  for  the  heat  which  some  of 
the  species  give  out  when  (lowering  (sec  lindley's  Intro- 
durtion  to  Botnut/,  p.  259),  and  for  the  exceedingly  offen- 
sive mlour  of  (vther»  ut  that  lime. 

AllOLSEN,  on  llie  Aar,  twentv-lhroe  mile#  S.of  Cassel, 
is  the  rei»idcnce  of  the  princes  of  VValdeek,  who  are  among 
the  oldest  constitutional  sovereigns  in  Germany.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  ixissesses  woollen,  leather,  and  iron-ware 
mamifactorics,  a grammar-school,  tliree  churches,  and  about 
2Uf)0  inbiibiUnts.  The  palace  is  a handsome  structure  of 
Kpncioub  dimensions  ; it  contains  a gallery  of  choice  paintings 
(amougHt  which  is  Wests  ‘Death  of  General  Wolfe  ),  aj 
numismatic  cabinet,  which  is  richer  in  the  series  of  Greek  i 
coins  than  almost  anv  other  in  Europe,  a valuable  museum  ! 
of  untiquities  from  Jferculaneum  and  Pompeii,  collected  in  : 
Italy  by  tho  uncle  of  the  present  prince,  and  a library  of  ] 
311,000 'volumes,  liesides  some  very  rare  MSS.  The  sur-  | 
rounding  country  is  well-wooded,  and  there  is  a haudaome 
avenue  of  six  rows  of  untient  oaks,  2000  {laccs  in  length. 
Hose  up<m  tlic  town.  Stein  states  tho  latitude  to  be  51° 
25'  i;"N. 

AllO'MA  is  tho  supposed  principle  of  odour  in  plants, 
formerly  called  by  Boerhaave  Spiritus  Bector.  This  quality 
gciicrally  resides  in  the  essential  oil ; but  there  arc  some 
vegetables  that  have  a strong  mlour  which  yield  but  little 
or  no  essential  oil,  as  the  jessamine  and  the  violet;  or 
when  an  oil  in  sinnU  quantity  is  procured  from  them,  it 
hns  nut  the  (lowerful  smell  which,  considering  the  smallness 
of  Its  proportion  compared  with  the  fragrance  of  the  plants, 
it  might  be  exjiocteii  to  possess.  As  plants  exhale  their 
(Hluur  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  communicate  it  to  water 
at  a lower  temperatuixMhan  that  at  which  it  could  be  distilled, 
it  ha»  been  imagiued  that  some  principle  of  a more  subtile 
nature  exists,  in  which  the  odour  resides,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  imparts  smell  to  tho  od.  In  fact,  however,  the  pro* 
)icrty  of  oduur  belongs  to  proximate  vegetable  principles  of 
different  kinds,  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  common  principle;  essential  od  is 
unquestionably  the  most  usual  cause  of  its  production,  and 
it  in  capable  of  living  volatilized  in  small  quantity  at  a low 
lempcmlure,  and  thus  diffused  through  the  alraospherc  or 
rominunirnte«l  to  water. 

AROMATARI,  JOSEPH  OF,  a learned  physician  and 
nnluraUst,  was  born  about  the  year  (5HS  at  Assisi,  a town 
of-lhc  duchy  of  Spulcto,  in  the  ccidesiastical  slates.  Ills 
father  was  a physician,  and  was  competent  to  determine,  us 
well  as  eairer  t>i  bestow  uu  hu  sun,  the  kind  of  cilucation 
most  sulteU  to  At  him  for  the  same  profession.  His  studies 
were  Iwguu  at  Perugia,  anil  conlinue<I  ut  pjulua,  where  he 
s’udied  successively  l*«gic.  philosophy,  and  medicine.  He 


obtalnwl  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  eightcenlli 
year,  and  immediately  aherwards  established  Uimsilf  as  a 
physician  at  Venice,  where  he  remained  practising  fur  fifty 
years  : nor  could  lie  be  prevailed  upon  to  auit  it  by  the  most 
tem])tiiig  offers  and  solicitations  made  to  ninr  by  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  the  King  of  England,  and  Pope  Urban  Vlll. 
He  died  at  Venice  on  the  IClh  of  July,  1660. 

During  this  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion. to  the  study  of  the  mode  of  generation  or  re-produc- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  polite  literature.  Ho 
accumulated  an  immense  library,  extremely  rich  in  nianu- 
m*ripts.  His  only  publication  connected  with  polite  litera- 
ture was,  liipottr  alleConsuierazion  rfi  Alestundro  Tas^oni 
tfoinn  ie  Rinu  dft  Petrarca.  Padua,  1611,  bva  To  which 
Tassoiii  having  replied  under  the  assumeil  name  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Pope,  Aromalari  nnswerwl  under  a fictitious  name, 
in  tho  following  work  t Dinhahi  di  FiJcidio  Mehvnpodin  in 
ripoitia  ugli  Arrertimenti  dati  mttonome  di  Cre*,renzio  Pepe 
H (titiMfjjfie  dfgli  Arf/inatari.  Venice,  16(3.  8vo.  His  con- 
trilHitions  lo  nie«licjnc  and  natural  history  consist  in  Lh'pu- 
tatio  (if  Rai/ie  CoHtagima,  mi  jyrfrpx^iila  (»t  EpittfAu  de  (Jr- 
neratirutfi  PUmlarum  ex  Smtinibue.  Vcnu*e,  1625  : and 
Frankfort,  1626,  4to.  The  Knistlo  ha.s  la’cn  rciwateilly're' 
printed;  1st,  in  Kpistoltr  Seleettr  of  Richt,  Nurembtrg, 
,1662;  2nd,  in  the  PhUi>s*ijf^iml  Tronsartioni,  vol,  xviii. 
p.  159.  Lond.  1694  ; and  at  the  end  of  Jungius's  Ofnoirula 
Bhtanieu-Physica,  at  Saxe-C’olsiurg,  in  174  7. 

This  Epistle,  addrcssinl  to  Dr.  Rartlioloinew  Nant,  gave 
only  the  outline,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of  a large  wurk  which 
he  intended  to  write  on  geiieration,  but  which  his  numemus 
professional  engagements  and  delicate  health  prevented  his 
accomplishing.  The  views,  however  imperfectly  devclo|H;«l, 
arc  more  in  accordance  with  those  held  in  the  present  day 
by  our  roost  distinguisherl  vegetable  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists. than  many  of  those  entertaine<l  for  a long  period  sub- 
sevjuent  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Hetaugnt  that  tho 
su-rallevl  seeds  of  plants  were  not,  as  a whole,  the  new  plant, 
but  that  a very  small  portion  of  a seetl  {XTSsessed  tlie  principle 
of  life,  the  rest  being  intendeil  for  the  nourishment  of  this 
1 part.  Tliis  corresponds  to  the  embryo  and  albumen  of 
I modern  writers.  Tire  existence  of  this  cmbrv’o  in  a seed 
reiidervHl  it  fertile : its  absence  caused  it  to  be  unfertile,  'llie 
development  of  this  emhrvotnok  place  in  a two-fohl  direction, 
a portion  of  it  ascemling.  and  constituting  tiie  plumule,  the 
other  descending,  and  constituting  the  rodu'lt'. 

He  asserted  the  an.ilogj*  between  seciU  ami  the  eggs  of 
animals,  and  even  designated  seeds  the  cgg»  <\f  pluntz 
both  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  receive  their  nou- 
rishraem  from  the  allmmen  by  which  they  are  stirroundeil, 
but  afterwards  the  chicken  takes  up  its  nourishment  by  its' 
mouth,  a plant  by  its  roots.  ]ii  both  rases  the  young  em- 
bryo existed  previous  to  batching  or  genuinatiun,  being  bv 
these  processes  only  developed,  and  not  then  formed. 

His  prirvciples  respecting  the  generation  of  anhnals  were 
known  to.  and  adopted,  and  promulgated  at  full  length  by 
Harvey  in  his  treatise  De  (Jeneratxune.  His  views  respecting 
seeds  would  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  except  bv  a very 
few.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  well-founded  claims  of 
this  learned  physician  should  be  brought  fairly  and  distinctly 
forward. 

AROMATICS  are  agents  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  exercising  a peculiar  influence  over  the  digestive 
powers,  and  possessed  of  more  or  less  odour  or  fragrance. 
Of  this  odour,  by  which  they  can  nt  all  times  be  rccognizeil, 
the  most  usual  vehicle  is  an  essential  or  volatile  oil,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Aroma.  Indeed  volatile  oil  exists  in  all 
aromatic  plants,  and  in  every  part  except  the  cotyle*lons, 
save  in  tlio  nutmeg  and  a very  few  other  weds  : but 
this  aromatic  oil  does  not  reside  in  the  same  part  in  ever)' 
kind  of  plant.  In  umbelliferous  plants  we  find  it  raostlv  in 
the  fruits  (and  chiefly  in  the  vitter  of  them),  yet  in  angeiica, 
eclcry,  and  parsley,  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  structure. 
I..abiute  plants,  such  as  mint,  balm,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 
have  it  in  thu  leaves  and  stem  ; cinnamon  in  tho  liark ; 
all  terebinthinatc  plants  in  their  young  branches.  Tho 
iris  lloreiilina  (orm)  and  oUiers  have  it  chiefly  in  the  root; 

; the  ficilaminea}  equally  in  the  root  (ginger)  and  the  seeds 
(cortlamoms):  thu  rose  and  chamomile  have  it  in  the  |H'tnls; 
j yet  it  IS  not  equal  in  all  the  petals  of  the  chamomile,  being 
: greatest  in  the  yellow  florela  of  the  disk  ; hence,  doubling 
I the  (lowers  of  the  chamomile,  by  which  the  yellow  (l-uetH  of 
{ the  disk  arc  diminished,  and  thu  while  flureU  of  (he  ray  in- 
j creased,  lessens  the  virtues  of  the  flowers. 
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The  |)Owcr  of  me<licUip!»  is  freiiueiUly  jmlgoJ  of  by  their 
iien^ible  ouulitics,  that  ia.  by  iho  imprc^ion  whioh  they 
make  on  tnc  of  »mell  and  tu!>tc  ; aromatics  atfect  both 

of  these  senses  in  a very  pcrroptiblu  and  (wnivtinics  ex* 
traordinary  manner.  Scarcely  any  one  is  insensible  to  Uie 
odour  of  particular  llowers,  and  some  are  aflucUKl  by  itiem 
to  an  extraordinary*  degree.  The  approach  to  Ceylon  can 
be  detenuiuod  by  tho  fragrance  of  the  air,  al  the  distance  of 
many  miles:  the  magtiolia  glauca  (bea\er-tree  or  swamp 
magnolia)  diffuses  an  odour,  by  which  it  can  be  recognised 
at  the  distance  of  throe  miles,  among  the  swampy  districts, 
and  conso(|UeBtly  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  it  grows. 
This  powerfully  affects  many  persons  while  travelling  or 
hunting ; and  Uie  magnolia  tripctala  causes  sickness, 
lieadorh,  end  an  aggravation  of  fevers  or  rheumatism, 
among  those  near  it  who  are  labouring  under  these  com* 
plaints.  The  odour  of  ibo  jonquils  and  other  fragrant  plants 
raised  in  Holland  Is  so  great,  when  brought  into  a room  or 
close  apartment,  as  to  be  quite  overpowering.  In  such  coun- 
tries or  place.s  as  have  a v'ery  humid  atmosphere,  the  odour 
of  plants  is  most  readily  diffused  as  well  as  most  potent ; of 
this  we  may  salisty  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind  the  greater 
fragrance  of  llowers  early  in  Uie  morning,  in  the  evening, 
or  ailer  a shower.  This  ar-oounU  for  the  violent  action  of 
tho  plants  in  the  couutrie.s  just  mentioned  ; but  even  many  | 
plants  of  Britain  affect  ftonie  individuals,  endowed  with  a | 
peculiar  and  excessive  ermsibility,  to  an  extreme  degree.  ; 
The  swi‘et-8oenie«l  violet  has  such  an  effect  on  certain  per*  ! 
sons  as  to  occasion  headach,  conv*uUions,  and  apoplexy.  | 
(See  Triller,  Di$tertixtio  de  Morte  Subita  ex  nimio  ytolarum  ; 
Odore.)  I 

Aromatics  are  seldom  applied  to  the  organ  of  smell  for  | 
tho  purpose  of  influencing  the  system  in  a remcilial  nan-  ' 
ncr.  except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  in  threatened  ; 
or  actual  fainting:  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
their  action  upon  the  palate  and  stomach.  As  all  aromatics 
contain  volatile  oil,  their  action  is  generally  referred  to  this 
principle ; but  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  more  fixed  , 
principles  which  they  contain  contribute  greatly  to  their  ' 
effect.  Volatile  oils,  when  separated,  act  chiefly  on  tho  ner-  ' 
vous  system  ; but  aromatics  influence  more  particularly  the  | 
digestive  organs,  the  function  of  assimilation,  and  tho  gene-  I 
ration  of  animal  heat  Tliey  are  themselves  digested,  but  I 
previous  to  this  process  commencing,  or  going  any  length.  | 
they  produce,  by  direct  contact  with  the  interna]  surfaces,  a 
peculiar  effect,  which  wc  perceive  beginning  at  the  Urn  and  , 
palate,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  progress  to  the  sto-  j 
mach.  They  scarcely  excite  any  general  action  of  tho  sys-  I 
tern,  but  expend  their  power  chiefly  upon  the  stomach,  and,  in  I 
a less  degree,  upon  the  intestinal  canal ; increasing  the  vital  I 
force  of  the  fbrmer,  and  quickening  the  muscular  action  of  | 
tho  latter.  They  also  communicate  to  the  stomach  a greater  ^ 
power  of  resislanco  to  unpleasant  senHations.  as  iinder  their  | 
influence  many  articles  can  be  borne  by  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  rejected ; and  this  happens  e<)Ually  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicines. 

The  mixture  of  aromatics  renders  them  more  agreeable 
than  when  given  singly ; and  this  is  exemplified  b.»th  in  ^ 
their  medical  and  culinary  craployraont,  as  no  goo<l  cook  ! 
will  use  only  one  spire  if  she  can  procure  more.  The  ' 
aromatic  potrdcr  ami  aromatic  con/ertion  are  compounded  ^ 
on  this  principle  for  medical  use,  and  Dr.  Kitchener's  Zest  ; 
for  culinary'  purposes.  I 

Tho  necessity  for  the  employment  of  aromatics  is  greater  ' 
in  warm  climatos  and  weather  than  in  cold ; und  we  find  . 
the  plants  which  f\imish  them  grow  in  the  greatest  almnd-  | 
ance  in  hot  countries.  Tlie  pepper  tribe  (piporarett),  for  , 
example,  is  confined  to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  ; such  j 
as  tropical  America  and  the  Innian  Archipelago ; forty  ' 
moies  of  pepper  nre  met  with  in  tho  island  of  Java  alone, 
^roughout  the  East  Indies  the  natives  restore  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  by  chewing  betel,  which  consisU  of  slices  of 
the  areca  nut,  sprinkled  with  fresh  lime,  wrapped  up  along 
with  some  other  aromatic  in  a leaf  of  the  piper  betel.  The 
Indians  of  fiouth  America  use  the  erythro3^lum  Peruvianum 
(called  c(^d)  along  with  the  leaves  of  the  chenopodium 
QuinoOf  mixed  with  quick-lime,  to  stimulate  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  stomach  during  their  long  and  toilsome 
loumcys  over  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  (See  Humboldt, 
Tableau  Physique  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne.)  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Europeans  who  visit  tropical  countries'  use 
eurry  and  other  hot  dishes.  But  in  eveiy  quarter  of  tlic 
gk)bo  we  find  coudii&dnU  used  adoug  with  ftU  articles  difficolt 


of  digestion,  especially  vegetables,  fish,  and  young  meats, 
such  os  veal.  Aromatics  are  thorefore  employed  boih  to 
prevent  and  cure  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
assist  the  action  of  other  remedies. 

In  simplo  loss  of  appetite,  without  any  other  obvious 
disease,  or  in  slow  digestion,  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  warmer  pickles  during  dinner,  or  preserved 
ginger  after  dinner. 

In  many  cases  of  fever  in  warm  climates,  the  stomuch  is 
so  powerl^  that  it  cannot  extract  from  cinchona  bark,  or 
other  febrifuge  medicines,  the  principles  fitted  to  euro  the 
disease,  unless  aided  by  aromatics.  Hence  Cayenne  pepper 
is  added  to  them ; and  indeed  Cayenne  pepper  will  often 
cure  the  fever  without  anv  bark.  Lately  piperin  (tho 
active  principle  of  pepper)  has  been  recommendetl  a.s  a 
means  of  curing  fevers  in  Europe;  and  certain  it  is  that 
some  lingering  fevers,  of  the  inicrmiltent  character,  occur- 
ring in  old  or  feeble  persons,  cannot  be  curtnl  without  tho 
assistance  of  aromatics.  [See  Aoub.]  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  piperin  when  pure  has  no  aromatic  property. 

The  preparation  of  iron  (carbonate)  which  is  found  to  bo 
M useful  in  curing  tic-doulourcux,  can  rarely  be  liorne  by  tho 
stomach  for  such  a length  of  time,  or  in  such  large  doses,  as 
are  nec^essary,  without  adding  aromatics  to  it.  They  aro 
also  very  beneficially  added  to  aloctic  purgatives,  for  the 
treatment  of  indigestion  and  constipation,  occurring  in  lite- 
rary and  sedentary  persons.  Aromuiics  are  frequently 
usvd  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medicines. 
The  disagreeable  taste  of  aloes  is  concealed  by  a<lding  the 
aromatic  or  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  intensely 
hitter  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  nearly  covered  by 
mixing  one  part  of  it  with  ten  or  fiAcen  purls  of  jiowdered 
valerian,  fennel,  aniseed,  or  orange-peel. 

Aromatics  are  most  suited  to  persons  of  a phlegmatic 
constitution, or  those  advanced  in  life;  less  so  to  the  )uutig, 
or  those  of  very  irritable  constitutions.  They  ore  to  be 
altogether  prohibited  in  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  or 
system  generally.  When  there  exists  any  infianimatory 
eomlition  of  the  stomach,  they  would  be  verv'  improper. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  degrees  and  stages 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  dt^bUity  more  or  less  is  felt 
by  the  patient,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  their  use; 
but  under  such  circumstances  they  arc  extremely  hurtful. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  tho  aromatic  tf^as,  such 
08  balm  and  sage,  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

in  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  such  os  wlien  there  is  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  they  are  improper.  Cullen  mentions 
ibe  case  of  a gentleman,  who  having  taken  by  mistake  two 
drachms  of  powdered  nutmeg,  in  about  an  hour  )>ecame 
drowsy,  and  fell  from  his  chair.  Being  laid  in  bed,  he 
dropped  asleep,  but  awoke  firom  time  to  time,  and  was  quite 
delirious.  He  thus  continued  alternately  sleeping  and  de- 
lirious for  several  hours : even  the  following  day  he  still 
complained  of  headach  and  drowsiness.  In  the  East  such 
coses  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Persons  predisiKised  to 
affections  of  tho  brain  should  abstain  from  such  artk'les, 
cspeciallv  mulled  wine  at  bed-time. 

ARO^N.'k,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  division  of  No- 
vara. on  the  western  shore  of  the  I.ago  Maggiore.  and  near 
its  southern  extremity.  It  stands  on  the  Simplon  road  from 
.Switzerland  to  Milan,  from  which  another  po8t-roa>l  Itranches 
out  at  Arona,  leading  to  Novara,  Vercelli,  ond  Turin.  Di- 
ligences and  mails  nre  established  on  both  road.s.  Arona  is 
seven  miles  from  Sesto  Calende,  winch  is  tho  frontier  town 
of  Austrian  Izimbardy,  on  that  side.  The  river  Ticino 
fonnn  the  Iwundary  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Sar- 
dinian States.  Arona  is  a neat  and  Imstling  little  town, 
with  a small  hnriiour  on  the  lake  ; it  carries  on  a consider- 
able transit  trade  between  Piedmont  ond  Switzerland. 
Goods  coming  from  Genoa  and  Turin  are  embarked  at 
Arena,  and  sent  across  the  lake  to  the  Swiss  cantou  of  Ti- 
cino, from  whence  they  pass  by  the  new  road  over  Mount 
Bernardin  into  the  Grisons,  and  thence  into  Germany.  The 

aulation  of  Arona  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  io- 
dtants.  Its  situation  is  delightAih  just  within  the  last 
range  of  hills  above  which  the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  tower- 
ing, and  at  the  opening  of  the  wide  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Tlie  country  near  Arena  produces  good  wine.  S.  Charles 
Borromco,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  born  in 
the  castle  adjoining  Arena,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  An 
enormous  colossal  statue  was  raised  to  him,  on  a kill  ab«ve 
the  town,  in  1697.  It  is  six^-stx  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
granite  podcsU)»  fbrty-ik  feet  in  heig^  and  » a conspU 
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cunus  object  for  miles  around.  Tlie  head,  hands,  and  foot, 
are  oast,  the  bo*ly  is  made  oflartie  stones,  and  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  hammered  copjwr.  (Kert<dotti.  f'taggio  da  }Jilann 
d Gineirra  ) The  imjiwtions  of  the  statue  arc  very'  Kood. 
The  Saint  appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  loft  arm ; 
the  right  IS  extended,  in  the  art  of  hcistowing  hi.s  benedic- 
tion on  the  country.  A staircase  is  made  through  the  in- 
side of  the  colossus  leading  into  the  head  of  the  statue. 
Arona  lies  thirty-six  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  in  43®  4"'.  N. 
luL  and  8®  28'.  E.  long. 

ARPEG  GIO,  in  music  (Ital.  topiny  on  the  harj>),  is, when 
applied  to  keved  instruments,  the  striking  the  notes  of  a 
chord  in  rapid  sureessiou.  as  in  the  manner  of  touching  the 
harp,  instead  of  playing  them  simultaneously,  the  notes, 
when  struck,  being  held  out  the  full  remainder  of  the  time. 
Example — 


On  the  violin,  flute.  &c.,  where  (he  notes  cannot  be  held 
out,  the  arpeggio  is  commonly  executed  thus:-— 


f.*}--* — -* — — -4 e-J-'-st 4 ■ 

ARPI'NO.  the  Roman  ARPPNUM.  This  very  antient 
city  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom. in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  sixty-eight 
iiitles  S.E.of  Rome,  and  sixty-five  from  Naples.  It  stands 
on  a bold  rugged  eminence  P>  the  left  of  the  river  GarigH- 
ano.  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fibreno,  or  Finnic  dcila 
Posta  (the  antient  Fibrenus),  with  the  Garigliano  (tbo  an- 
tient Liris). 

The  old  town,  which  bofuro  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Roman  republic  fbrmed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volwri,  «as  built  on  the  summit  of  a steep  rock.  An 
antient  arch  (constructed  like  the  false  arch  of  which  a cut  is 
given,  ~p.  263),  which  is  not  circular,  but  acuminated,  pre- 
senting a sharp  arrow-head,  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  arch ; 
a considerable  extent  of  walls  composed  of  large  stones,  put 
together  without  any  kind  of  cement ; an  antient  cistern^ 
four  suhterranoan  arches,  and  other  traces,  still  remain.  The 
place  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecebia  and  Arpino 
Vecchio.  Arpinum,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  withstood  the 
arms  of  the  Samnites,  for  which  it  was  rewarded  anih  some 
of  the  privileges  of  a Roman  municipiuro  h.  C.  302.  (Livy. 
X.  i.)  About  R.  c.  188  the  inbabitanu  of  Arpinum  received 
the  full  privileges  of  Roman  citisens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Ckirnelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  It  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Caius  Marius  and 
Cicero.  Though  Arpinum  partook  in  the  horrorsconsequent 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  wa.s  never  wholly  obliterated  as  a city, 
but  has  enntmued.  like  Aquinum  (the  birth-place  of  Juvenul 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas),  and  like  other  antient  (ilaccs  in 
the  ncighbourhiKxl,  to  be  of  comparative  mi|Mirlance.  It 
once  owed  iu  preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Ma-  j 
nus.  In  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  An-  I 
jou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  Arpino  I 
took  part  with  (he  Freneh  against  the  Aragonese  and  the  | 
pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napo-  | 
leone  Orsini,  his  successful  captain,  to  ‘ spare  Arpino,  for 
the  memory  of  Caius  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullius.* 

Tlie  town  of  Arpino.  like  most  others  in  Italy,  gradually 
descended,  as  peace  and  tranquillity  were  establislied,  from 
the  lofty  hill  top  to  lower  ground,  and  it  now  Mtomls  on  an 
' inlerior  ridge  nearer  to  the  Liris. 

The  present  population  rather  exeewU  12.000;  ninnu- 
faetories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Napli^s, 
»)f  parchment,  pa|K>r,  and  leatlier,  are  briskly  carritsl  on  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  mountainous  nature  of 


he  dislrii'l,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  great  sheep  and  cattle 
tireeding  proWnces  of  the  Abruzsi,  a pastoral  air,  however, 
pievails.  The  surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty 
nf  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  is  wood- 
land and  very  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the 
or  Garigliano.  is  alluvial  and  productive;  and  a rich, 
ih-ep,  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nourishment  to  extensive 
\-ojiU  of  the  largest  oak  trees  in  the  peninsula,  with  the  l 
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exceptinii  of  those  on  Mount  Gargamis,  evlends  far  up 
the  mountains*  sidc.s.  Thu  river  Liris  runs  in  a deep  be<l 
its  full,  clear,  rapid  stream,  very  different  firom  the  muddy, 
sleepy  character  it  assumes  in  the  flat  country  nearer  to  its 
mouth,  has  formed  some  curious  little  islands,  and  a number 
of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of  which  is  constantly  heard 
in  the  town  of  Arpino.  The  Fibrenus.  a deep,  rapid,  jn-llif- 
cid,  ami  excessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  has  iU 
sources  in  a part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  senarotes  th« 
vale  of  the  Liris  from  the  Fucine  lake  (now  the  lake  of 
Celano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a gentle  water  fall,  about  three 
miles  above  Arpino.  The  banks  of  both  ri\%rs  am  shaded 
with  poolar  trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.  Near  its 
mouth  the  Fibrenus  forks  into  two  branches,  between  w hieh 
and  the  Liris.  w hoso  waters  wash  its  base,  there  is  a beau- 
tiful little  island  of  a triangular  shape.  This  islet,  now 
called  ‘ I.,*  Isola  di  San  Paolo,*  or,  more  frequently,  simply' 
‘L*  Isola,'  is  supposed  to  be  the  ‘Amalthca*  of  Cicero,  which 
was  one  of  the  orator’s  favourite  retreots.  (Cicero  to  Allirufi,  i. 
16,  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and  in  an  angle  formed 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  and  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Uris,  there  stands  a building  called  La  Villa* 
di  San  Donicnicu,  which  was  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  orator's. 

I Arpine  villa,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  deserte<l,  and  almost 
I a ruin. 

The  monks  8cem  to  have  also  occupied  the  site  of  the 
I habitation  of  Marius.  At  the  distance  of  a few  miles  fiom 
the  town  of  Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  iheH-  is 
a religious  house  occupied  by  Tmppists  (the  only  monks  of 
I that  severe  order  in  Italy),  which  has  always  Ixirne  the 
I name  of 'Casamari.' 

The  antient  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  mcn- 
I tioned,  existing  in  and  about  Arpino.  ere  neither  numerous 
I nor  very  important.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
j cbacs,  or  common  sewers  of  the  city,  which,  like  tlinM.*  of 
I antient  Rome,  are  capaebus,  and  built  in  the  finest  manner,. 

I and  tbo  ruins  of  a Roman  bridge  across  tbo  Liris,  between 
I Arpino  and  Sort.  This  bridge,  which  the  people,  who 
J fondly  assign  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  to  their  great 
coun^man,  have  always  called  ‘ II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,'  was 
thrown  over  the  liris,  not  in  & straight  but  in  a very 
oblique  line.  This  was  evidently  done  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  several  small  islets,  on  which  the  piers  of  the 
brid^  were  built,  and  which  lie  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  that  direction.  Only  one  arch,  which  is  of  very  good 
Roman  construction,  remains  entire,  but,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged,  there  were  three  other  arches. 

Within  the  town  there  arc  some  fragments  of  old  Roman 
■ roods,  or  pared  streets,  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
I statues.  Two  rude  and  evidently  modern  busts  of  Marius  and 
Cicero  stand  in  tbo  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  a town- 
hall  has  been  built  of  late  years,  with  niches  for  the  statues 
of  those  two  great  omaroenls  of  Arpino.  The  public  schu<il 
is  called  the  Tullian  College,  and  the  humble  play-house 
the  Tullian  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  the  orator  k 
name  are  seen  in  oil  dirertiuns,  and  they  alone  form  the 
I insignia  or  arras  of  the  city.  The  cloth  manufacturers  of 
the  place,  more  especially,  boast  that  Arjiinum  was  famous 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  fur  its  woollen  goods  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  them,  and  that  the  father  of  the  immortal 
Cicero  was  a fuller. 

On  each  bank  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  there  arc  nu- 
merous  sourc'es  of  mineral  waters.  Iron  aliounds  in  some 
and  fine  marble  in  all  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines. 
Breccia,  white  marble,  trhizzalo  rosso,  or  spotted  nvl.  and 
marble  of  a beautiful  warm  yellow  hue,  are  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  but  are  very  rarely  iptarricd. 

In  modem  times  Arpino  has  given  birth  to  a painter,  who, 
though  scari'cly  to  be  ranked  in  the  third  class  of  Italian 
artists,  may  deserve  to  bo  mentioned,  berauM'  he  enjoyed 
much  relebrity  in  hU  day,  fillerl  many  eburrhes  both  in  Uie 
Neapolitan  and  Roman  stales  with  his  frciiicoes  and  picture'^, 
and  took  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  wu>, 
Giuseppino  di  Cesare,  always  called  ‘ II  Cavalier  d Arpiiio,' 
where  he  was  bom  in  136U;  he  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

ARQUEBUS.  See  Arms  (Weapons). 

AR(^UES,  a small  town  in  France,  about  four  niilea 
S.K.  of  Dieppe,  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inl^rieurc.  It  is 
upon  the  little  river  Arques,  or  Beihune,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Dieppe.  The  town  is  of  little  importance.  It 
has  a handsome  parish  church,  and  u castle  now  in  ruins. 
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This  spot  was  signalized  by  the  battle  fought  hcrf^  on  SL 
Matthew's  day.  September '^1.  1589,  between  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  that  of  the  League  under  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  engagement  was  not  remark- 
able cither  for  its  fierceness  or  fur  the  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  defeated  party  ; but  Henry's  success  at  so  critical  a 
oeriod  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  and  perhaps 
Ke  might  ascribe  his  subsequent  settlement  on  the  throne 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  victory  at  Arques. 

ARHACA’CIA  is  a genus  of  uml»elliferous  plants  which 
comprehends  a species  of  as  much  importance  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  as  the  ]»rsnip  and  carrot  are  in  Europe. 
This  plant,  the  Arracacia  etcul^ita  of  botanists,  is  cul* 
tivateo  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
de  Bogota,  in  the  cooler  districts  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  Colombia,  where  it  is 
called  Arracacha.  It  resembles  the  common  hemlock  in 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  the  stems 
are  not  spotted,  and  the  dowers  are  of  a dingy  purple 
colour;  it  is  also  of  smaller  stature. 

The  root  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  a potato, 
only  it  is  forked,  or  divided  into  several  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a large  carrot.  These,  when  fit  for  eat- 
ing. arc  boiled  liko  the  potato,  and  bocomo  of  a firm  but 
tender  consistence,  not  at  all  mealy,  and  have  a flavour  in- 
termediate between  a chestnut  and  a parsnip.  It  appears 
that  an  immense  pnaluce  of  arracacha  is  obtained  in  tbo 
South  American  provinces,  where  it  has  long  been  as  much 
the  staple  nutriment  of  tlie  population  os  the  potato  or 
the  yam  in  other  places;  and  as  it  will  only  thrive  in  the 
colder  districts,  it  was  once  expected  to  form  an  important 
agricultural  plant  in  Europe.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
i^n  trial  unable  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  to  perish  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  and  damp 
weather  of  autumn  approach,  witlmut  having  been  able  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  perfect  its  tubers.  It  is  therefore  only 
cultivated  now  in  botanical  colleciions.  For  on  excellent 


I.  A btmn  flower:  *.  ■ f«*rtUe  flqwef;  3.  a »Umen ; 4.  a petal;  5.  a ripe 
; a the  ume  cut  arltMs. 


account  of  this  plant,  see  Hooker,  in  Boiameal  Magazine* 
tab.  3092. 

ARRACK.  [Sec  Arack.] 

ARRAGON.  [See  Akaoon.] 

ARRAGONITK.  called  by  Mohs  the  prismatic  lime- 
haloide.  is  a mineral  substance,  admitting  of  cleavage  in 
planesparallel  to  the  faces  of  a right  rhombic  prism  of  116°  5' 
and  63°  55',  which  may  therefore  be  considercfl  os  its  funda- 
mental form  (fg.  1).  ^be  mostgeneral  modifications  which 
occur,  consist  either  in  the  removal  of  the  four  acute  angles 
at  A by  planes  a intersecting  each  other  in  the  sluirt  diagonal 
B B,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  108°  1S^  by 
which  the  face  P being  entirely  removed,  the  form  of /g  2 is 
produced;  or  the  change  may  be  effected  by  the  truncation 
of  the  acute  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  therefurc  inclinM  to  the  fares,  L. 
at  121°  57^  giving  rise  to  the  form  seen  in  Jig.  3.  These 
modified  forms  usually  present  themselves  in  twin  cry'stals, 
in  which  the  short  diagonals  of  the  prism  B B are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  when  only  two  crystals  ore  pre- 
sent, thus  producing  a very  simple  cross.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever. that  three  of  the  crystals  of  3 cross  each  other,, 
producing  a crystal  of  the  appearance  of  Jig.  4,  whkh,  nt  first 
sight,  may  bo  mistaken  for  an  hexagonal  prism,  but  on  a. 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  what  appeared  to  be- 
a single  face,  b really  composed  of  two  planes,  making  a re- 
entrant angle. 

The  intersections  of  the  individual  crystals  with  each  other 
are  visible  both  in  the  lateral  and  terminal  faces,  and  aro 
indicated  in  Jig.  4 by  the  dotted  lines.  These  crystals  have 
been  found  abundantly  in  a ferruginous  clay  in  Aragon  in 
Spain,  where  they  occur  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime.. 
From  this  circumstance  the  mineral  has  derived  its  name. 
It  has  also  been  found  very  beautifully  cn-stallized  in  a vein 
of  a massive  variety  of  the  same  mineral  traversing  basuR. 
at  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  (Mohs.)  Fine  specimens  have  been^ 
found  at  the  following  places  in  England  :^in  the  Dufloni 
lead-mines;  in  a cavern  of  grauwacke  near  Mcrridge,  So- 
mersetshire; and  also  in  several  parts  of  Devonshire,  &c. 
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In  an  old  coal- mine  six  miles  south-west  of  Cockfield,  Dur- 
ham. it  is  remarkable  as  occurring  depending  from  a mof 
of  clayslatc  and  accompanied  by  tubular  calcartous  stalac- 
tites. (Phillips.)  Varieties  of  this  mineral  are  also  common 
in  bed.s  of  iron-ore  in  the  mines  of  Eisencrz  in  Styrta,  and  in 
several  other  iron-mines  of  Hungary,  of  Transylvania.  See., 
consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  cr}'8tals,  of  a satin-likc 
lustre,  radiating  from  a centre,  and  to  these  the  name  of  /tos 
Jerri  has  been  applied. 

In  a chemical  and  crystallographical  point  of  view,  Arra- 
gonite  is  peculiarly  interesting,  os  presenting  to  us  carbonate 
of  lime  differing  in  its  system  of  cn  stallization  from  that  of 
the  common  Calc-spar,  and  thus  affording  us  an  instance  of 
the  influence  of  any  difference  in  the  aggregation  of  matter 
in  changing  its  physical  properties,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
poring  this  substance  with  the  rhombohedrmi  Calc  spar,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  chemical  constitution.  In  the  scale  of 
Mohs,  its  hardneas  (sec  HARUNXifS)  varies  firoin  3'5to4, 
while  that  of  Calc -spar  is  3.  The  specific  gravity  of 
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Armi^nite  2*931 

Calc-spar 2‘7‘2I 

They  act  also  difierently  on  light,  the  index  of  orUinnry 

refraction  of 

Arrngonite  being  , . , l*f»03 

Calc- spar  . . , . . 1*5J9 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  these  differenoea 
by  considering  thera  the  efft'ci*  of  small  quantities  of  carbo- 
nate of  htrontia,  which  Professor  Slmnieyor  first  diseorered 
to  be  contained  in  many  specimens  of  Arregonite ; but  the 
conclusion  is  unfounded,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  results  of 
two  analyses  given  by  Slromeyer. 

F1s*t.  fWron4. 

Carbonate  of  lime  . * 95*296  A . 99  *2922 

Carbonate  of  htrontia  , 0*5090  . 4*1043 

Water 0*1544  . 0 5992 

where  the  rarlionate  of  strontia  is  in  small  and  varying  pro- 
portion. and  must  ihettdorc  be  considered  a-s  an  accidental 
impurity. 

ARKAIGNMENT,  This  word  is  derived  by  SirMatthew 
Hale  from  arrauotUT,  tui  ratinnnn  to  call  to  account 

or  answer,  which,  in  anlient  law  rrench,  would  be  ad  r/’tuntr, 
or,  abbreviated,  a-rerwer.  Conformably  to  this  etymology, 
arraignment  moans  nothing  nioro  than  calling  a jiersun 
accused  to  the  bar  of  a court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answ  er 
formally  to  a cliarge  imide  against  him.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding at  present  consists  in  calling  upon  the  prisoner  by 
his  name,  reading  over  to  him  tho  indictment  upon  which 
he  ischargisl,  and  demanding  of  him  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  Until  very  lately,  if  the  person  accused 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty,  he  was  asked  how  he  would 
be  tried  ; to  which  question  the  usual  answer  was,  ‘ By  God 
and  my  country.*  »ut  by  a late  statute  (7  and  8 Geo.  IV'. 
c.  28.  see.  1 ) this  useless  form  was  abolished ; and  it  was 
enaclctl.  that  ' if  any  person,  not  having  privilege  of  peerage, 
htnng  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  tri^stDii,  felony,  or  | 
piracy,  shall  plead  **  Not  guilty,"  he  shall,  witlioul  any  fur- 
thcr  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country  ; 
for  trial,  and  tho  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order 
a jury  for  tho  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.’ 

The  aiToignmcnt  of  a prisoner  is  found^  upon  the  plain 
principle  of  justice,  that  an  accused  person  should  be  called 
upon  for  hifc  answer  to  a charge  before  he  is  tried  or  punished 
fur  it.  That  this  was  a necessary  form  in  English  criminal 
law  at  a very  early  perio<l  apiwars  from  the  reversal  in  par- 
liament of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Mortimers  in 
the  reign  of  E<lw;ird  II.,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  an 
' excellent  reconl.*  One  of  the  errors  assigned  in  lliat 
judgment,  and  upon  which  its  reversal  was  founded,  wa.s  as 
follows ; * that  if  in  this  realm  any  subject  of  the  king  hath 
offeniled  against  the  king  or  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
which  ofTence  he  may  lose  life  or  limb,  and  lie  thcreujmn 
brought  before  the  justices  for  judgment,  he  ought  to  be 
called  to  account  (poni  rafioni),  and  his  answers  to  the 
charge  to  be  hoanl  before  proceeding  to  judgment  against 
him ; whereas  in  this  rcconl  and  procoo»lings  it  is  oontaino«l 
that  the  prisoners  were  oiljudged  to  be  drawn  ond  bunged, 
without  having  been  arraigned  (arrenati)  thereupon,  or 
ha\ing  an  opportunity  of  answering  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  contrarv  to  the  low  and  custom  of  this  realm.' 
(Hale’s  PMm  n/ifte  Cmtcn,  book  ii.  c.  28.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner  holding  up  his  hand  upon 
arraignment  is  merely  adopted  for  Uie  purjwse  of  pointing 
out  to  tho  court  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  plead.  As 
it  is  usual  to  place  several  prisoners  at  the  hnr  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  a convenient  mode  of  directing  the  eyes 
of  the  court  to  the  individual  who  is  addressed  by  the  officer. 
In  the  cose  of  Lord  Suffonl,  who  was  trictl  for  fiigh  treason 
in  1680,  on  the  charge  of  being  eoncerned  in  llie  Popish 
plot,  the  primmer  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  had 
nnt  Wn  called  on  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  arraignment : 
but  (he  judges  di'rl.ared  the  omission  of  this  form  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  trial.  (Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  vii.  p.  1555.) 

ARHAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  firming  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula 
ofCtntirc  [see  Asovle"]  and  tho  AjTshirc  coast;  and  is 
separated  fnim  (he  fomier  )»y  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  distance  be-  j 
tween  the  ne.iresi  points  of  Arran  and  of  the  island  of  Bute  ' 
is  above  five  miles:  and  from  the  nearest  point  in  Arran  ! 
to  Skipnisb  Point  in  Cantire  is  about  four.  From  the  Ayr-  j 


shire  coast  the  least  distance  of  the  island  U about  eleven 
miles.  (Map  of  Scotland,  published  by  tlie  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  The  greatest  length,  mea- 
stux'd  from  near  Loch  Ranza  m the  N.N.VV.  to  Kildonan 
in  the  S.S.E.,  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  from  Drumodune  Point  to  the  heudiaud  between 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  hays,  about  twelve*.  Tlie  coast  is  less 
broken  by  lochs  than  that  of  most  of  the  Hebrides.  l.,och 
Ranza  on  the  norllt  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Bro- 
dick and  I.oimIasb.  are  the  chief  inlets.  lamlash  Buy  is 
sheltered  by  Lamlash  or  Holy  Island,  which  lies  across  iho 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from  north  t»  south, 
with  an  average  bniadlh  of  half  a mile.  The  chfis  of  l.oinilash 
Island  are  chiefly  basalt,  in  rude  columns,  resting  on  sand- 
stone. and  Home  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  the  height  of 
above  1000  feet.  The  harbour  thus  enclosed  has  good  hold- 
ing-ground, sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
room  enough  for  the  largest  navy  to  ride  at  anchor.  Bro- 
dick Bay  is  a little  to  ttic  nortfi  of  I.amlash  Bay  (from 
which  it  is  separute<l  by  a hoadlaml),  and  is  of  an  irregular 
Rhape,  having  on  the  iionh  side  an  old  ruinous  castle  (Arran 
Cnstle)  inhabited  orcasionally  by  the  duke  of  llaiiiiUiiti. 
Behiiitl  this  castle  rises  Goatfell,  the  highest  eminence  in  tho 
island.  The  bay  aff.ird*  good  anchorage-ground  and  has 
about  five  fathoms  water;  but  it  U only  in  moderate  wea- 
ther that  vessels  can  ride  in  safely.  loxdi  Uanza  extends 
perhaps  a mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms  water  even  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  approach  to  the  island  at  this  point  is 
striking  ; at  the  extremity  of  a small  )>oint  of  land  jutliiig 
into  the  loch  are  the  ruius  of  a castle  of  some  magniUeenc-e, 
said  to  have  been  inhaliiled  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  w hen 
they  came  to  hunt  in  Arran;  beyond  is  a little  plain,  or 
glen,  embosomed  in  hills,  watered  by  a stream,  and  iiiha- 
bitixl  by  the  people  of  a small  village.  Besides  the  island 
of  Lamlash  already  mcnliuncd,  anotlicr  small  island,  called 
Pladda,  lies  off  tho  south  coast  of  Arran,  about  a wile  dis- 
tant ; it  is  low  and  flat,  aliuut  a mile  long,  with  ten  acivs 
of  excellent  pasture.  Tliere  is  a lighthouse  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  high,  particularly 
; towards  the  north  end,  where  the  scenery  is  terrific  and 
I sublime.  The  mountains  here  present  peaked  summits, 
and  arc  arranged  in  groups.  Goatfell,  the  highest,  is  esti- 
mated by  Professor  Playfair  to  be  2945  feet  high;  but  in 
the  Society's  Maj>  of  Scotland  it  is  marked  at  955  yards  or 
2865  ftret;  whk-h  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement.  The 
lower  pert  of  the  mountain  is  compoKed  of  red  sandflone, 
but  after  an  ascent  of  several  hundred  feet,  mica-slnte,  se- 
parated fmm  it  by  a bed  of  hri'ccia,  riiww  from  under  it.  and 
continues  till  it  reoehes  a kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which 
arises  a mass  of  granite,  diff«rcnt  from  that  of  tho  central 
highlands,  in  the  fom  of  aa  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  of 
tho  mountain  is  covered  with  debris  of  miea-alate  and  granite, 
and  towards  the  eummit  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  whicit 
materially  impede  tho  ascent,  and  the  rude  appoaraiire  of 
which  is  inercase<l  by  the  absence  of  oil  vegetation,  excepting 
a few  lichens.  The  view  from  tho  summit  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  the  south  part  of  Arran,  the  island  of  Bute 
and  the  Cumliray  islands,  backed  by  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land; the  ]>eninsula  of  Cantire;  the  mountains  of  tlie  far- 
distant  Isla,  Jura,  and  Mull ; and  the  coast  of  Ireland  fn>m 
Fairhead  to  BeKiLst  fxiugh.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in 
Gaelic  \%  GaiMlh  hhein,  ‘ Mountain  of  Winds.*  The  naino 
of  (Soatfell  has  been  given  by  the  strangers  who  have  visited 
the  island.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  rallod  Goalfield. 

llic  geology  of  Arran,  from  its  interesting  character,  has 
attracted  much  atlciition.  The  prevailing  line  of  the  coast 
is  low,  although  it  occasionally  rises  into  precipitous  cliffs, 
j Red  sandstone  is  the  predominant  rock,  extending  with 
I little  interruption  from  near  Ixich  Ranza  on  the  north  side 
' of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shore,  to  Shd- 
dery  water,  near  tho  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  From 
hence  it  occurs  alternating  with  rlaystunc  and  porphyn'  to 
Drumodune ; and  exiends,  with  one  interruption,  from 
Drumodune  to  the  river  lursa,  where  it  finally  disappears. 
Hrhistosc  rocks,  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  clay-slate  on 
the  north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  of  tho  circuit  to  the 
point  where  the  sandstone  commences. 

* It  t«  tttipri«ac  lo  ohKFTTT  Ui«  <li0prn>n*  is  tf«»  zivra  I17  4tf- 

fi'n-nl  vrilt-rt  (if  (hr  (litnrnuimi oflliis  UUnil,  an  inlrKral  part  ^ (irmt  Rri* 
Ula,  and  a plflri>  «hicl).  from  lt«  (nilociral  fi-alurv*.  ha*  aitractni  much  aolW. 
Tlw<  RM^om'DiPaU  eixcB  alxnp  an>  Oon  ili*>  ^ocirty'*  Map  of  ScullaniL 
Ib  llfadrtpk'i  !'•«•»  ufVtf  ^re  of  Arrmn,  tit*-  Irn^th  i«  ||iv«  at 

34  or  3S  railr*.  and  tiu*  bn-odilk  at  tnjtD  IS  to  Si,,  Janrwa  t (mtUmt  o'  ttm 
il>B«ral^fy  0/  (Ac  AAc^tONd  ittaadi  «dtf  oflkt  U!cm4  ofAmo,  chca  39  kilM 
^ au4  19.. 
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The  interior  of  the  Uland  maji’  be  mineralotticnlly  divided 
into  tvo  parts.  »ouaiated  fb)iu  each  other  by  an  irre;;uiur 
line  drawn  I'rum  Urodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  ri\or 
lorsa.  North  of  thia  line,  mka-elatv,  clay-Klute,  and  i^mnite 
occur.  The  schiislo^  rocks  rise  from  bimeath  the  HamUume 
on  the  eastern  I'oasl,  and  furin,  as  alnnuly  nuUci-d.  the 
vcslern  exmst  north  of  the  lursa.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  ^nite.  which  turuis  the  lofty  and  crat;t;y  roountains 
of  (hMlfell  and  Kidvoe  towards  the  cast;  of  C’oime-na- 
(.'aillich,  Bun  liuish,  and  Be]i  Breach,  in  the  centra;  und 
Bun  Veurau  on  the  nest.  The  grajiite  approaches  the  sea 
so  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by 
the  eluy-slato  and  red  sandstone  on  the  oust,  and  the  mica- 
slate  on  the  west,  to  narrow  belts.  Tbo  gnnite  rises  into 
spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  and  U intersected 
by  deep  and  rugi^ed  hollows,  through  which  mountain-tor- 
rents, almost  perennial,  take  thuir  course. 

Tlie  districts  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  interior  are  not  so  easily  detur- 
mincxl,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rucks  themselves,  and  the 
aocumulation  of  soil  on  tlie  surface,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  lay  down  their  position  with  any  accu- 
mcy.  All  those  which  aro  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of 
trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  (mstmtilled  rocks  of  the 
same  family,  oNerlying  the  sandstone.  Veins  ufclaysiono, 
clinkstone,  or  porphyry,  traverse  the  sandstone,  and  even  in 
SMne  places  the  granite.  (M*CuUoch's  Lkscription  uf  //le 
iCestern  hlands  qf  AxUuiut.) 

The  island,  from  its  buiall  dimensions,  cannot  be  suppled 
to  have  any  extensive  lake  or  important  nver.  Loch  Tana 
or  Tonnoch  or  Tanadh  (the  length  of  which  U vaguely  esti- 
mated ut  a mile  or  a mile  an<l  a half,  and  its  breadth  at  a 
i|unrtur  or  half  a mile)  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A small  stream,  the  lorsa  (pronounced 
Kersa),  tlows  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  tlio  west  coast. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  funning  cascades,  tlovv  from 
the  hilU  and  through  the  deep  glens  into  the  sea.  These 
are  more  numerous  und  more  permanent  than  the  size  of 
the  island  and  their  character  of  mounUiin-lorrcnts  would 
lead  US  to  expect-  One,  bursting  from  an  uriGuc  in  the 
Dipping  Kocks,  which  aro  rudely  columnar  basaltic  cliffs 
about  .'lUO  feet  high,  near  the  south  east  corner  of  the  island, 
fulls  into  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
rocks. 

At  Oiry  or  Corry,  on  the  north-cast  coast,  arc  quarries  of 
sandslunc  of  a beautiful  white  colour,  well  suited  for  build* 
ing.  The  stone  from  them  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Crinan  Canal.  [See  Akuylkshire.]  Slates  were  once 
l>rucur«d  near  ‘ the  Cock  of  Arran ' (an  enormous  mass  of 
sandstone  lying  loose  on  tho  north  shorn  of  the  inland,  and 
furming  a well-known  sea mark),  and  suiim  vain  attempts 
to  work  coal  were  made  many  years  ago  in  the  same  neigh- 
buurhood.  and  abio  near  the  l>ay  of  Lamlash.  Transparent 
stones,  known  to  the  jewellers  as  .Arran  stones,  Caini- 
gorms.  and  Scotch  topazes,  ore  found  on  (^oatfell. 

The  climate. of  Arran  is  temperate.  There  is  no  sultry 
heat  in  summer,  and  (he  snow-storms  in  winter  are  not 
heavy.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  granite  mountains,  but  only 
a few  hours  on  the  lower  Unds,  and  on  the  sea-shore  it  is 
speedily  dissolved.  The  height  of  the  mountains  and  the 
position  of  the  island  render  it  very  subject  to  rain. 

Tlio  island  was  originally  a royal  domain  mo.xtly  clothed 
with  wood  ; stocked  with  roes,  reil-deer,  wild-boars,  and  other 
animals  of  the  chase,  and  used  much  by  the  kings  for  hunt- 
ing. Marks  of  the  antient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive 
coppices  of  birch,  ash,  and  oak,  spring  up  ouiUUt  the  cliff's. 
The  earliest  creations  of  private  property  were  in  favour  of 
monastic  establishments,  from  which,  upon  tliedisMilution  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  lands  come  to  the  dukes  of  Hamillon 
as  chiefs  of  the  island,  and  havo  continued  ever  since  in 
that  family,  b^  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  »Ull 
l^sosscd.  1 he  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  nut 
fertile,  and  is  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  surface  of 
tlic  isliuid.  Oats,  bear  or  big.  potatoc.s,  pens,  and  beans, 
arc  grown.  Till  oflate  years  the  farmers  wore  in  a wrt?lch- 
e^Uy  depressed  condition,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
ofland,  and  the  conse<iuenl  bad  methods  of  farming. 

The  native  treed  of  horses  is  small,  patient  of  hunger  and 
latiguo,  and  remarkably  sure-footed.  Horses  of  a larger  size 
are  imported  from  Argyleshire.  Hogs  were  only  introduced 
about  1770.  Of  wild  animals  the  island  produces  hares  and 
rabbits : Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Il^ides,  adds 
the  otter  and  wild  cat.  The  birds  aro  blackcocks,  grouse, 


ptarmigans,  plovm,  &c.  The  rod-d*K'r  and  wild  goat,  for- 
merly abundani,  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  cxtincL  'riie 
eagle  »nd  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearly  extirpated, 
from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpents,  in- 
cluding tho  f-ommon  odder,  and  loads,  are  (ijuiui  in  Arran. 

Kelp,  till  of  late,  was  made  in  cunsideraldu  rjuanlity. 
Must  uf  the  woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  marie  by  the 
women.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  only  one  in  which*the 
natives  engage.  Shoals  id*  tlursi»  fish  onen  freriueiU  tho 
coast,  or  the  lUbertnen  repair  to  IakIi  Fync  [see  AKnvtE- 
shikk],  or  other  places.  Tlic  basking  shark  or  sail-fish 
is  occasionally  taken:  tlicy  are  sometimes  near  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  yield  a good  quantity  of  oil.  The  roads  in 
the  i.Hland  owe  their  origin  to  Ann,  duche»s  of  Hamilton, 
in  tho  seventeenth  century,  and  hltle  seems  to  have  been 
done  from  her  lime  till  about  twenty  years  since,  when  ruads 
were  made,  nartly  at  the  expense  uf  governmcMit,  from  Ijum- 
lash  to  Brouick  Bay,  and  from  the  last  to  Blavkwaicr  on 
the  80Utl>-wcst  coast. 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contains  two  pari^ht's, 
Kilmorv  and  Kilbride,  was.  in  1831,  6427.  It  hud  rather 
declined  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Mont  uf  the  ]>conlu 
understand  English,  though  the  s]H)ken  language  U Gaelic. 
Arran,  the  island  of  Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  islands,  make 
up  the  shire  of  BuUt.  It  is  in  the  pn-sbytery  of  Caiitirc  and 
the  synod  of  Argyle.  Brodick  is  the  principal  village. 

This  island  was  early  subdued  by  the  Norwegians,  and  it 
afterwanls  fomie<l  part  of  tho  domains  of  the  lA)rd&  uf  tho 
Isles.  vossaU  uf  the  Scutch  king.  It  subsequently  fornietl  an 
earldom,  w bich  was  held  successively  by  the  families  of  Boy  d 
and  Hamillon,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  V.  (in 
the  sixteentli  century)  that  it  was  really  redured  to  utw- 
diencetothe  Scottish  crown.  It aff'orded  a temporuryasy hffn 
to  Robert  Bruco  in  his  adversity,  and  there  U a cave  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  in  which  he  sought  refuge. 

Immense  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  inunumeiitai  stones,  and 
other  antiquities,  supposed  to  be  Druidical,  are  found  in 
dilTerent  parts.  Then!  arc  two  or  three  Danish  forts,  and 
tlie  remains  of  a mound  of  doubtful  origin  ut  Drummoduiu, 
or  Druiuodunc,  on  the  west  side.  On  Lunilosh  island  aro 
some  vestiges  of  a religious  Ihhiso.  Be.sides  Arran  Castle 
and  loR-h  Kunza  Castle,  there  arc  the  ruins  of  anotlter  old 
castle  (Kildunun)  on  the  south  coast.  A garrison  of  eighty 
men,  which  hud  been  placed  in  Arran  Castle  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  having  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  islanders, 
was  massacred  by  them.  (Headrick’s  fine  of  the  Mine- 
rahtgy.  A-c.  ff  Arnm ; JamesMin's  OutUne  qf  the  Mineralogy 
if  the  sfietUwd  /stundt  and  the  hhin-t  (f  Arran ; Pennant’s 
I'nyage  to  the  Hebrides;  Transactions  of  t)\e  Gcuto^ical 
Society,  &c. ; MaccuUoch’s  llightandi  and  hlands  of  Hcut- 
latut.) 

ARll.AN,  ISLES  OK.  a cluster  at  tho  entrance  of  Galway 
Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  sometimes  called  the  South 
Isles  of  Arran,  to  distinguish  them  froui  (he  isiuiid  of  Arran- 
more  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  is  sometimes  called 
North  Arran. 

These  islands  arc  threo  in  number,  lying  in  a line  N.AV- 
and  S.K. ; Arranmore,  the  largest,  being  U»  the  N.AV.,  that 
uf  Inismain  next  to  it,  ami  then  that  of  Inishcrc.  Arran- 
more  is  between  six  and  seven  English  miles  long,  and  ulmul 
two  miles  across  in  tho  broadest  part.  The  N.E.  coast  uf 
these  islands  presents  a sloping  shingly  beach ; the  opposite 
side  has  finu  romantic  cU(T>:,  abounding  with  puffins,  on 
whose  eggs,  in  time  of  scaicity,  the  inhabitants  subsist. 
Tliey  contain  about  7000  acres,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce 
a small  kind  of  oat  without  any  husk.  The  stoutest  cuhos 
111  the  county  uf  Galway  (in  whicli  these  islands  are  in- 
cluded) are  reared  here. 

Each  island  is  an  ecciciiastical  parish,  and  forms  part  of 
tho  extensive  union  of  Ballinakill  in  the  archdiocese  of- 
Tuaro.  The  population,  in  the  year  1821.  was  307'J.  Muuy, 
or  indeed  must,  of  the  inhabitants  arc  engaged  in  fishing, 
and  use  a corra^h,  or  boat  made  of  a Irame-work  of  willow 
rovered  with  tarred  linen,  and  pivvided  with  a rudder.  In 
these  rude  vessels  three  or  four  hardy  sailors  embark,  and 
trust  themselves  out  far  from  the  shore.  .V  pier,  nearly  24 J 
feet  long,  and  a landing  quay,  J20  feet  in  extent,  have 
lieen  orected  umler  tho  direcliuii  of  tho  lute  boanl  of  com- 
missioners for  the  Irish  fisheries,  at  Killecny,  in  Arranmore, 
the  largest  village  in  tins  group  of  ialamls.  which  has  a 
p^pulatim  of  974  pc^»u^^.  This  has  c.nused  an  cxlon?»ion 
of  the  number  and  all  impiuveinont  in  the  class  of  the  fish- 
ing vesscU,  A numliof  of  veaseU  rendezvous  here  during 
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the  herriiit;  RcaAon.  Tlie  number  of  puplU  at  school  in  the  School,  the  Royal  School  of  Fortifleation  and  Military 
year  1821  in  those  islands  was  214,  viz.  IGl  boys  and  03  F^ngxnoeritm  (Eeoie  Hot/afe  du  {he  l^rawins  Schuof, 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  the  Secondary  Schoo.  of 
Arranmorc  was  also  ralleil  Arran  a Naim  or  Arran  Medicine,  the  Societies  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Science, 
Naomh,  i.e.  * Arran  of  the  Saints,*  a number  of  churches  and  Ails,  a public  library  of  34,UU0  volumes,  a collection 
having  been  erected  in  it,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  Irish  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a botanical  garden, 
saints  repose.  It  is  said  that  there  were  anticntly  on  this  Arras  was  the  birth<place  of  Francis  Baudouio,  a writer 
tslaiid  ten  churches,  and  flve  on  the  two  smaller  ones.  On  of  repute  on  politics,  law,  history,  and  divinity,  who  died 
a high  cliff  in  Arranmorc,  over  the  sea,  is  Dim*Angus,  a in  I573 ; and  of  the  two  llobcspierrcs  and  .loseph  Lebon,  of 
largo  circle  of  huge  stones,  formed  without  cement,  and  revolutionary  notoriety.  (Balbi ; Malte-Krun;  Martiniere, 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  cows.  A Franciscan  friary  Dirt.  Cnirersel  dtf  in  Franrr.) 

w uH  founded  on  one  of  these  islands  in  1485.  Two  treaties  wore  concluded  at  Arras  in  the  fifteenth 

The  inhabitants  long  retained,  and  perhaps  still  retain,  century:  one  in  1 4.15,  between  Kranet*  and  Burgundy,  by 
the  persuasion,  that,  on  a clear  day.  they  can  see  from  this  which  several  towns  were  annexed  to  (ho  latter;  and  one 
coast  Hy  BrasaUt  or  tho  Enchant^  Island,  the  paradise  of  in  1482,  between  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Louis  XI.  of 
the  pagan  Irish.  Franco,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  was 

In  1334,  these  islands,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Bur- 
Boffin,  were  plundered  by  Sir  John  D Airy,  Ix>rd  Justice  of  gundy,  as  a dowry. 

Ireland.  They  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gore.  The  arrondissement  of  Arras  contains  219  communes, 
(Seward's  7*opogm/Aia  H/dcmiVa;  Leltert/rom  the  Irish  and  14.1,615  inhabitants. 

Hifth/amit,  &c.)  ARREOV,  a remarkable  institution,  which  formerly 

ARRAS,  a strong  and  important  town  in  France;  the  subsistetl  in  Otaheite,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Society 
capital  formerly  of  tho  province  of  Artois,  and  now  of  Uie  group.  The  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  institution 
department  oi  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Cook,  on  his  return  from  his  first 
the  river  Scariie.  108  miles  N.  by  R.  of  Paris  through  voyage  in  1771.  The  account  given  in  tho  narrative  of  the 
*860118  and  Peronne,  or  113  miles  through  Beauvais  and  voyage  published  the  following  year  was  however  generally 
Amiens.  50'’  1 7*  N.  lat.,  2“  45'  E.  long.  supposed  to  have  received  a colouring  from  (he  florid  pen  of 

Arras  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  ; Hawkesworth.  by  whom  the  book  was  written.  In  the  nar- 
Citi,  or  what  may  be  tenne<l  tbo  old  town ; the  fif/r,  or  i rative  of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  wrote  himself,  C^k 
the  now  town  ; and  the  Citadel,  which  was  erected  by  ap]>ears  inclined  to  soften  down  certain  of  the  fealU|os  of  the 
Vauban,  and  is  one  of  tho  strongest  in  this  part  of  France,  former  representation.  Subsequent  statements  were  given 
Modem  authorities  separate  the  town  into  up|ier  ami  lower. . by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  for  tho  moat  part  differing  from 
but  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  divisions  corrostiond  re-  i each  other  in  important  particulars.  The  fullest  account, 
spectively  to  the  Cit^  and  Ville  of  older  writers,  though  it  I we  believe,  that  has  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
is  probable  they  do.  The  Cite  and  Ville  were  furtuerly  latest,  is  that  given  in  Ellis's  Poiynetian  Bes€arc/iet,  vol.  i. 
separated  byaditcli  and  wall:  there  wns  also  between  them  pp.  311>344.  •• 

a narrow  valley,  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Crin-  Hawkesworth's  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
chon,  flowed.  The  handsome  stone  houses  and  large  p/oc*.*  distingviisbing  cliaracteristic  of  the  Arreoy  societies  was, 
(squares)  of  Arras  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  finest  a community  of  women  among  the  members.  Upon  this 
cities  in  France,  os  far  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  town,  point  it  appears  clearly  that  he  was  tnisUken.  Forster 
w hirh  is  eomparalivety  of  modem  erection.  The  cathedral,  thinks  that  a rigid  celibacy  was  the  original  law  of  tho 
a Gothic  edifice  in  a bold  style  of  architecture:  the  town-  institution  : and  this  notion  receives  considerable  coun- 
hall,  another  (^thic  building : and  extensive  barracks,  con-  tcnanco  from  tbo  mythological  tradition  of  its  origin  which 
tribute  to  adorn  the  city.  Tho  Prtite  P/ace,  of  which  the  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis.  To  the  last,  according  to  EllU,  each 
town-hall  forms  one  side,  u surrounded  with  a colonnade,  as  member  continued  to  have  his  own  wife,  who  was  watched 
well  as  the  Grands  Placs.  In  some  of  the  highest  spots  with  extreme  jealousy.  It  U certain,  however,  that  these 

in  the  city,  chalk-pits  have  been  excavated,  some  of  the  societies  sanctioned  and  encouraged  tho  greatest  licentious- 

hollows  of  which  servo  as  wine-cellars.  Part  of  the  sur-  ness  of  manners. 

rounding  country  can  be  laid  under  water  m case  of  It  is  now  understood  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

need.  Arrooy  instilutiun  was  that  no  children  bom  to  any  of  the 

Arras  appears  in  the  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of  members  should  be  suffered  to  live.  Even  upon  this  head, 
Nemctacum,  but  it  af\erwar<ls  took  that  of  Atrebales,  from  however,  there  is  a great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  various 
the  people  who  possossod  the  town  with  the  sumunding  accounts,  and  the  information  we  have  is  upon  the  whole 
territory.  From  this  name  Atrehates.  both  the  town  (Arras)  very  unsalisfartory.  Forster  states  that  it  was  a rare 
and  the  country  (Artois)  receito  theirdcsignation.  It  appears  thing  for  a child  ever  to  be  bom  to  a member  of  the 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during  the  close  Arreoy,  and  that  consequently  infanticide  was  very  seldom 
of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fllUi,  that  in  resorted  to.  They  chose  their  wives,  he  intimates,  from 
his  lime  it  was  a manufacturing  town,  and  had  been  pil-  among  a class  of  females  whoso  habiLs  rendered  it  unlikely 
lugod  by  the  barbarians.  that  they  should  have  families.  This  however  docs  not 

When  the  Franks  first  established  themselves  in  the  N.K.  appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  statements  of  other 
part  of  France.  Arras  formed  part  of  their  dominions  : and,  authorities  as  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  arcus- 
f»v  ihc  earlier  kings  of  France,  the  lordship  of  the  town  was  tometl  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  wives.  It  appi-ars 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Arras,  wlio  retained  it  also  that  infanticide  useil  to  be  commonly  practised  in  these 
till  tlie  time  of  the  Kniporor  ( !hurles  V.,  notwithstanding  islands  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  quite  a.s  much  by 
the  |K)Wor  uf  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were  counts  of  those  who  were  not,  as  by  those  who  were,  meraliers  of 
Artois.  Charles  V.,  having  compelled  the  kings  of  France  the  Arreoy.  Mr.  Ellis  give.s  it  us  his  opinion,  foundi>d 
to  give  up  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  that  part  of  the  U|ion  all  the  facts  which  he  had  been  able  to  Icam,  that 
Rurgundinn  dominions  which  had  c«)ine  lo  him  by  inherit-  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  born  used  to  be  thus  sacnficcd  ; 
anre,  made  them  vield  at  the  same  tunc  the  city  uf  Arras,  and,  according  to  his  account,  tho  murderwos  almost  always 
which  he  then  subjected  to  the  temporal  |xmcr.  It  came  committed  by  the  parents  themselves,  neither  of  w hom,  as  a 
again  under  the  dominion  of  Franco  by  the  treaty  of  the  general  rule,  evinced  the  least  repugnance  to  the  horrid 
Pvreneeit,  in  1659:  and  the  bishops  MTin  Ui  have  lieuii  re-  act,  or  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  it.  Furiter. 
established  in  tlieir  seignorial  rights.  The  magistrates  of  again,  was  told  by  Omai  that  the  mother  generally  cn- 
thu  Citir  were  still  nominaUHl  by  them  in  tho  early  part  of  deavoured  lo  save  her  otfspring,  and  that  the  deoil  was 
the  eighteenth  century.  always  pi^rpetrated  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  the  general 

Arras  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  whoso  diocese  comprohomU  feeling  to  be,  that  it  was  one  w hich  ought  to  be  hidden 
the  department  of  I’as-de-Calais.  The  population,  in  1826,  from  the  light  of  day.  Without  attempting  to  rwoncilo 
was  about  22,000.  The  Scarnc  is  navigable  from  this  town  ; these  contrailictiuns,  we  may  here  merely  remark  that  it 
the  trade  consists  both  m the  agricultural  produce  of  the  seems  at  any  rate  difficult  to  understand  how  a practice 
nciifhbourhood  and  in  the  manufactures  of  Arras  itself,  which  thus  appears  to  have  prevailed  universally,  should 
which  are  cottuns  and  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and  beet-root  have  been  at  the  same  tune,  ns  we  are  told  it  was,  the  chief 
sugar.  There  are  also  many  oil-mills.  I bond  of  tho  particular  association  wc  arc  now  consi- 

Amoiig  the  htervy  and acteuUllc  mslituLoos  are  the  High  - denng. 
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Tho  persons  who  formed  this  society  are  <lcscribe<l  as 
iiaviii};  been  held  in  the  greatest  honour  by  their  comitrj'- 
inen,  and  ns  having  been  accuitoraed  to  si>end  their  time  m 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  abundance  and  luxuiy  which  the 
general  ailmiration  could  shower  upon  them.  They  tra- 
velled about  in  comj)anies  consisting  of  many  hunnreds ; 
and  wliercver  they  made  their  appearance,  gaiety  nnel  dissU 
pation  became  the  order  of  the  day’.  From  some  of  tho  ac- 
counts it  might  almost  ho  supposed  that  they  were  really  an 
order  of  public  players.  They  appear  to  have  collecle<l  large 
audiences  around  them,  whom  they  amused  with  dances 
and  other  exhibitions.  Another  conjecture,  fur  it  can 
•scarcely  be  called  more,  is,  that  the  memlvers  of  the  Arrcoy 
Were  tlicboilyofthc  national  soUlicry.and  that  the  privileges 
llioy  enjoyed,  and  tho  high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held,  were  the  inducements  offered  by  the  state  to  engage 
them  to  defend  their  country.  In  gi-ncral  these  associated 
libertines  certainly  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
eminent  warriors  of  tho  nation. 

Some  accounts  make  those  socit-lics  to  have  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  chief  families  in  the  country; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  they  coraprehendod  persons  of* 
all  classes.  If  so,  there  must  have  existed  some  barrier 
against  indihcriminatc  intrusion,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  been  stated.  For  if  we  arc  to  Itelieve  tho  descriptions' 
given  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Arreoy,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  association  could  have  induced 
any  person  to  decline  entering  it.  Besides  the  case,  enjoy- 
ment, and  honour,  which  were  the  lot  of  its  members  in  the 
present  life,  their  religion,  we  are  informed,  promised  them 
the  c'lntiiuianw  of  tho  same  superiority  over  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  tho  next.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  noc^cssity  imposed  upon  the  members  of  destroying 
their  children  would  alone  have  operated  with  any  material 
effect  te  deter  persons  fn>ia  socking  the  high  and  templing 
privileges  which  the  associatioh  confemxl ; for.  o-s  we  have 
seen,  infanticide  was  a custom  of  universal  prevalence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands.  It  i.s  probable  either  that  the 
number  of  the  members  and  the  description  oftho  individuals 
eligible  were  regulated  by  some  law  of  the  state,  or  at  least 
that  there  was  some  form  of  election  which  gave  the  power 
of  admission  and  rejection  to  the  society  itself.  A cireum- 
staucc  which  favours  this  last  supposition  is,  that  there  arc 
Known  to  have  been  different  classes  of  the  initiated,  rising 
above  each  other  in  rank,  from  one  to  another  of  which  an 
individual  could  only  raise  himselfby  liis  meritorious  con- 
duct, nnd  after  having  bidonged  for  a certain  time  to  the 
inferior  class.  Mr.  EliU  enumerates  seven  of  these  cla.sses. 
It  is  not  likedy  that,  while  each  subsequent  step  was  thus 
made  tho  rewanl  of  service  and  exertion,  the  attainment  of' 
the  first  degree  should  have  been  a matter  of  course  and 
open  to  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  fatiguing  work  of  tho 
public  exhibitions  was  usually  left  to  the  novices,  or  at  least 
to  the  younger  members. 

"Women  as  well  as  men  were  members  of  the  Arreoy. 
When  it  happened,  a»  it  sometimes  did.  that  a child  born  to 
any  of  tho  members  wa.s  spared  by  tho  pity  of  its  parents, 
both  were  expclle«l  from  the  society,  and  the  mother  received 
the  reproachful  name  uf  ichufinownnip,  signifying  'bearer 
of  children.*  The  chiMren  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
monly dc.stmyed  by  suffocation  ; but  various  other  methods 
were  in  use. 

Ono  of  the  happy  cuuscquonces  of  tne  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island  of  Otabcito  has  been  the  entire 
abolition  of  tho^  profligate  associations,  as  well  as  of  the 
practice  of  infanticide  generally.  What  effect  this  change 
may  ha.vc  upon  the  progress  of  population  remains  in  great 
part  still  to  uc  a.scortained.  Mr.  Ellis  .states,  that  when  tho 
missionaries  arrivcil  at  the  islands,  the  natural  proportion  of 
the  sexes  had  been  so  deranged,  that  there  were  four  or  dvo 
men  to  one  woman.  Mr.  Mahhus  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
niun  that  tho  Arreoy  was  in  all  probability  originally  insti- 
tuted with  tho  view  of  preventing  the  inconvenient  increase 
of  population : ami  ho  seems  to  think  that,  from  the  un- 
sparing rigour  with  which  the  fundamental  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  been  ol>«crvo<l,  it  probably  hail  that 
effect.  But  this  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  fact 
which,  as  he  notices,  hail  been  l»efure  remarked  by  Mr. 
liume,  that  the  existence  in  any  country  of  a law  permitting 
iiifantirulo  liad  usually,  from  iU  tendency  to  promote  mar- 
riages. by  diminishing  the  fear  of  their  consequences,  been 
attended  with  the  opposite  result. 

No.  116. 


ARREST  Is  the  apprehending  or  restraining  a man’s 
person  by  authority  of  law. 

In  criminal  matters  the  object  of  an  arrest  is  to  secure  the 
person  of  one  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  committed  an 
offence,  in  order  that  ho  may  \je  brought  licfore  a magis- 
trate ; and  then,  if  there  appears  sufficient  ground  of  8U.spl- 
cion  against  (he  party  to  justify  his  being  put  upon  hi« 
trial,  the  magistrate  takes  measures  for  securing  ms  pre- 
sence before  the  pmper  court,  either  by  committing  him  to 
prison,  or  by  taking  bail  for  his  appearance. 

An  arrest  may  be  made  either  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  or, 
where  the  law  autlvorizes  it,  without  w.'irrant  A warrant 
may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy  council, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  am!  some  other  public  oflicers ; but 
the  only  warrants  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  administi-a- 
tion  of  the  law  are  such  as  arc  issued  by  ju.sticcs  of  tho 
peace. 

When  a charge  is  made  before  a maglstrata,  it  is  his 
duty  to  examine  the  witncs«»  upon  oath,  and  to  take  down 
their  statement  in  writing;  and  then,  if  ho  see  any  pro- 
liable  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  party  charged,  ho 
issues  a warrant  for  Ins  apprehension.  The  person  to  whom 
the  warrant  is  directed, — generally  some  constable  or  other 
peace -ofliccr, — is  bound  to  execute  it  as  far  as  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  and  his  oum  extends,  but  if  the  party 
to  be  arresteil  escapes  into  another  county,  the  warrant 
cannot  l>o  executetl  without  being  barked.,  that  i«,  signed 
1 by  a justice  of  thui>eace  for  that  county.  [See  Warr.vnt.] 

I Butin  many  cases  an  arrest  may  l>c  mode  without  a war- 
rant; particularly  by  officers  connecte<l  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A constable,  for  instance,  may  arrest, 
in  case  of  felony,  if  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion ; 
and  for  any  breach  of  tho  peace  actually  committee  in  his 
view. 

An  officer  may.  upon  a criminal  charge,  break  open  doors, 
if,  upon  demand  of  admittance,  it  cannot  lie  otherwise  ob- 
tained ; ho  may  likewise,  in  apprehending  a person  charged 
with  felony,  use  any  degree  of  force  that  mav  bo  necessary*; 
and  if  the  person  charged  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight 
or  resistance,  and  is  killed  by  the  officer  (there  being  no 
other  means  of  preventing  an  escape),  tho  homicide  is  jus- 
tifiable; but  if  ho  kill  tho  officer  with  the  intent  to  opjioso 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  it  is  murder. 

Frivatc  persons  also  arc  not  only  authorised,  but  re- 
ouired,  to  apprehend  any  perwn  who  commits  a felony  in 
tlieir  presence ; and  in  pursuing  such  felon,  they  will  be 
justifiod  in  breaking  open  doors  nnd  m using  force,  as  much 
as  an  officer.  A private  person  may  likewise  arrest  upon 
reasonable  suspicion  of  felony ; but  inasmuch  as  this  is 
not  a duty  enjoined  by  the  law,  he  is  not  armed  with  the 
same  privileges  as  where  he  saw  the  offence  committed: 
he  cannot  justify  breaking  open  doors,  or  using  the  same 
degree  of  force ; if  he  kill  tho  suppoHOtl  offender,  ho  will  be 
guilty  nf  manslaughter;  and  if  ho  l>o  killetl,  tho  ofi'ence 
will  bo  the  same,  and  not  murder:  besides  this,  he  acts 
at  his  own  nenl.  and  is  liable  to  an  action  unless  he  can 
show  that  a lelony  hail  been  actually  committed,  and  that 
there  wa.s  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  person  whom 
he  arrested. 

There  arc  also  several  cases  where  private  persona  have 
tho  power  of  arresting  given  them  by  act  of  parliament. 
Any  person  whatsoever  is  authorized  to  apprehend  fur  any 
offence  against  tho  Vagrant  Act,  4 nnd  5 Geo.  I\^  c.  83. 
And  where  persons  ore  found  wtmmilling  any  offence 
against  the  Larceny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 
7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  29  and  30,  they  may  l>e  ai)prehcnded, 
without  warrant,  by  any  peace-officer,  or  by  tiie  owner  of 
the  property,  or  by  his  servant,  or  any  person  authorised  bv 
him. 

When  an  officer  has  arrested  any  one.  he  ought  to  take 
him  licforc  a magistrate  to  be  examined  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  a private  person  has  made  the  orretit,  he  will  in 
general  bo  justified  cither  in  taking  the  party  arrested  before 
a justice  of  the  peace,  or  delivering  him  over  to  a constable 
of  the  place,  and  this  alternative  is  expressly  given  him  by 
the  Vagrant  Act;  but  the  Larceny  Act  and  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  require  that  the  person  arrested  should  bo 
forthwith  taken  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  But  if  a 
person  be  apprchcndevl  in  an  attempt  to  commit  a felony  at. 
night,  he  may  lawfully  bo  detained,  even  by  a private  per- 
son, till  ho  can  be  carried  before  a magistrate. 

There  is  likewise  another  mode’ of  arrest  for  felony,  and 
that  is  upon  hue  and  ciy  raised;  but  though  this  was  once 
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In  ordinary  practice,  it  baa  now  fallen  into  disuse.  ^See 
jluK  and  Chy.]  Hale’s  Pleas  iif  the  Critum,  vol.  1.  p.  575, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  7-2-I20;  Stephens  Summary  of  the  Criming  Law, 
p.  239  244. 

Arrest  in  civil  cases  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  that  which  takes 
place  Wlure  trial,  and  is  called  arrest  on  mesne  process ; 
2.  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judKvnerit,  and  is 
called  arrest  on  hnal  process,  or  arrest  in  execution.  [See 
Piiocass.] 

The  primary  ohjeet  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  to  se* 
cure  the  defeudaut’s  appearance  In  court,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plaint  itf  to  proceed  with  bis  action  a^inst  him.  This 
roinpulsory  mode  of  proceeding;,  being  penal  in  its  nature, 
was  originally  allowed  by  our  law  in  such  injuries  only  as 
ai-u  occomjKinitHl  by  force:  its  use,  however,  was  gradually 
extendod,  partly  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  by  the  ficti- 
tious pnarueilings  of  tho  courts,  to  almost  every  species  of 
complaint ; and  by  later  regulations  it  has  nearly  been  con- 
flnctl  to  eases  of  debt. 

When  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  arrest,  the  plaintiff, 
after  making  an  affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  amounts 
to  20/.,  which  bv  stat.  7 and  S Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  is  now  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  a party  can  be  held  hi  bait,  commences 
his  action  by  suing  out  a writ,  called  a captor,  directed  to 
tlio  sheriff,  who,  on  its  being  delivered  to  him,  grants  a 
w.'iimnt  to  his  inferior  officers  or  bailiffs  to  execute  it  on 
the  defendant.  Upon  making  the  arrest,  the  officer  is 
rc<|uired  forthwith  to  deliver  to  tho  defendant  a copy  of  the 
writ,  and  is  not  allowed  to  take  him  to  gaol  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless,  upon  request  made,  he  refuses  to  go  to 
atiy  place  of  safe  custody.  Ho  is  in  general  taken  to  the 
house  of  tho  officer  (vulgarly  called  a ‘spunging-house’), 
whore  (if  not  sooner  lawfully  discharged)  ho  may  be  con- 
fined until  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  limitca  for  the 
putting  in  of  special  bail. 

When  arrested,  the  defendant  is  in  custody  of  the  sheriff; 
but  by  stat.  43  Goo.  III.  c.  46.  s.  2,  be  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  depositing  witli  the  sheriff  or  his  officer  the  sum 
sworn  to,  together  with  10/.  to  answer  for  tlie  costs,  or  by 
giving  boil  for  his  appearance  to  defend  the  action ; this 
l>cing  what  most  commonly  occurs,  the  process  <^n  which 
an  arrfhil  is  founded  is  called  batlahie  process.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Bail. 

Arrosl  on  final  procosa,  or  arrest  in  execution,  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  a party  who  has  succeeded  in  an 
action  may  compel  performance  of  tho  judgment. 

Arrei^t  in  execution  may  in  general  be  resorted  to  in  any 
case  where,  before  trial,  bailable  process  might  issue : when 
execution  has  been  taken  out  against  the  property,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  execution 
against  tho  person  may  aflerwaris  be  resorted  to ; but  if  the 
punk»u  has  once  been  taken  in  execution,  no  process  can 
in  his  lifetime  issue  alkTwards  against  the  property.  [See 
Exkcotiom.] 

An  arrest  is  made  by  aeiziog  or  touching  the  defendant's 
pen>on.  Tlie  officer  is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  the 
defendant's  house  In  order  to  anest  him;  but,  wheu  once 
the  arrest  is  made,  bo  may  break  into  any  bouse  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

In  Franco,  imprisonmont  seems  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  a means  of  execution  toooropcl  the  payment 
of  a debt,  though  its  application  was  originally  restricted 
to  rases  where  the  property  of  the  debtor  had  been  pre- 
viously seized  and  found  insufficient  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  a principle  was  introduced,  which  at  the  present 
day  mn-Htitutes  one  of  the  rharactcriatics  of  French  juris- 

(irudcnoe;  debts  of  a commercial  nature  being  distinguislied 
rom  debts  purely  civil,  and  arrest  lieing  allowed  as  of  course 
in  the  former,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  in  a few  specified  rases. 

An  arrest,  by  the  law  of  France,  cannot  take  place 
without  being  authorized  by  the  sentence  of  a court  The 
cases  in  which  this  authonty  is  exercised  in  matters  not  of 
a criminal  nature  may  be  classed  under  four  heads: 

1.  In  all  cases  of  commercial  debt  to  the  amount  of  200 
francs  (8/.  sterling),  arrest  forms  part  of  the  sentence  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  compel 
the  debtor  to  give  up  any  property  which  he  may  bo  sup- 
poseii  to  have  concealed ; alter  a certain  length  of  oonflne- 
mcntit  may  be  presumed  that,  if  he  bos  given  nothing  up, 
it  was  because  he  had  nothing  to  give;  and  thus  the  reason 
fur  delaining  him  ceases  to  operate.  The  debtor  is,  there- 
fore, in  all  cases  disrharged  from  prison,  after  a certain 
length  of  time,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 


In  commercial  cases,  tho  length  of  imprisooraent  varies 
from  one  year  to  five. 

II.  In  actions  ofa  purely  civil  nature,  arrest  takes  place  only 
in  those  cases  which  are  specified  by  tho  laws.  The  civil 
code  (Arte.  2059,  2060)  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  as  a matter  of  course.  They 
are  chiefly  such  as  imply  either  gross  fraud,  or  a breach  of 
official  duty.  The  length  of  imprisonment  varies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  court  have  a discre- 
tionary power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  imprisonment  if  they 
think  fit ; the  length  of  confinement  varies  in  this  instance 
from  one  year  to  five.  In  all  civil  cases,  300  francs,  or  12/. 
sterling,  is  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a person  can  bo  arrested. 

III.  All  public  sen'ants  are  liable  to  arrest  in  respect  o{ 
any  sum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  300  fhmes, ) 2/.  sterling, 
due,  by  virtue  of  their  office  to  the  slate,  or  any  public  esta- 
blishment. The  duration  of  imprisonment  varies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

IV.  With  respect  to  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France 
the  law  is  pMuhorly  severe.  As  their  propertv  is  presumed 
to  be  in  their  own  country,  the  confinement  of  their  persons 
is  considered  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  they  cun 
be  compelled  to  satisfy  their  creditors ; tnoy  are,  therefore, 
liable  to  arrest  for  all  debts,  whether  civil  or  commercial, 
provided  the  sum  amounts  to  150  /Vanes,  or  6/.  sterling. 
And  for  this  sum  a foreigner  may  be  arrested,  not  only  after 
final  judgment,  but  as  soon  as  tlie  cause  of  action  has 
arisen.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  may  obtain  bis  dis- 
charge by  finding  sureties,  or  by  proving  that  he  is  nos- 
scsse<l  of  sufficient  property  in  France  to  pay  tlie  debt : when 
arrested  on  final  judgment,  the  duration  of  ms  imprisonment 
varies  from  two  years  to  ten. 

A debtor  who  has  entered  his  70th  year  cannot  be  ar- 
rested on  final  process,  except  in  the  case  steiHonal,  the 
itellionaiu*  of  the  Roman  law,  a fraud  committed  by  a 
party  in  falsely  representing  property  as  licing  his  own 
or  as  being  /Vee  from  incumbrance.  And  with  the  same 
exception,  a debtor  who  is  in  prison  is,  on  entering 
his  70th  year,  entitled  to  be  discharged.  The  debtor  like- 
wise obtains  his  dischaige  in  the  following  cases: — I.  If 
the  creditor  give  his  consent  thereto ; or  2.  If  lie  neglect 
to  advance  the  sum  which  the  law  requires  him  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  debtor.  Tins  sum  is  now  fixea  at 
25  francs.  In  sterling  per  month,  except  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
30  francs ; 3.  By  payment  of  the  debt,  costs  and  expenses ; 
or,  in  cases  not  commercial,  by  payment  of  one- third  thereof, 
and  finding  sureties  for  the  remainder;  or  4.  By  being 
allowed  the  benefit  of  cession,  answering  to  a duKharge 
under  the  Insolvent  Act  in  English  Law.  [Sec  Cxssio 
Bomorvm.1 

Seo  Com  Cirile,  Arts.  2059-2070;  Code  de  Procedure 
Civile,  Arts.  780-805  ; law  of  17lh  of  April,  1832  ; F®lix, 
Commeniaire  sttr  la  Conindnte  par  Corn*. 

ARRHID..EUS,  a bastard  son  of  Piiilip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  on  tho  death  of  his  balfbrother  Alexander  (n.c. 
323)  was  named  his  successor  by  acclamation  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  (Diod.  xviii.  2)  and  consent  of  Alexander's 
generals.  His  title  was  strengthened  by  marrying  Eurvdice. 
grand-daughter  of  Penliccas,  Philip's  elder  brother,  being 
of  weak  intellect,  he  was  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  first  of 
Perdiccas,  then  Antipater,  and  finally  of  Pulysperchon,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Olympias,  set  up  as  a rival  to  him 
Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  RoxaniL  who 
was  bom  after  Alexander's  death.  Eurydico  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Cassander ; but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Olym- 
pias, was,  with  her  husband  Arrhidsus,  put  to  death,  n.  C. 
317.  [S^  Antioonus,  p.  102.  Antipatsr,  Pkruiccas.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  FLA'VlUS,a  native  of  Nicom^ia  in  Bi- 
thy  nia,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  Greek  writers  of  the  second 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably during  the  reign  ofDomitian,  or  of  Nerva,but  wo  can 
only  infer  it  generally  from  the  following  foot.  In  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  b.c.  136,  the  successor 
of  Trajan.  Arrian  was  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  emperor,  containing  an 
account  of  his  voyage  from  Trapesus  (Trebisond)  on  tlie 
Black  Sea,  along  its  eastern  coast  as  far  os  DioKurias  or  Se- 
bastopolis.  T^  chief  object  of  the  voyan  was  to  inspect  Um 
garrisons  on  this  coast.  The  letter  of  Arrian  to  Hawan  is 
written  in  Greek,  and  contains,  besides  an  account  of  the 
governor's  own  voyage,  a complete  Periplus,  or  description  of 
mo  chief  places  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea* 
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(S«e  Hudson's  Minor  Geoffraphfrs,  vol.  i.)  We  cannot  well 
suppose  Aman  to  have  lieen  under  fort}'  years  of  ago  at 
this  time.  Dodwell  is  inclined,  fur  various  reasons,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  might  have  been  more  than  fifty  when  he  was 
governor  of  Cappadocia.  (See  bis  DiMeriation.)  This  is 
the  only  date  in  his  life  that  can  be  fixed  vrith  any  pro- 
bability. and  such  as  it  is,  must  be  used  for  his  pre\ious 
and  subsequent  life.  In  his  youth  Arrian  was  a pupil  of 
Epictetus,  who  then  reskled  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  having 
b^u  banished  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  body  of  philoMtphers.  Epictetus  died 
probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  Arrian 
cmiimcnecd  his  career  as  a writer  by  publishing  the  En- 
‘’heiriiUon,  or  * Manual,'  which  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
the  moral  doctrines  of  his  master.  [See  Epictstus.]  He 
wrote  also  eight  books,  of  which  four  are  extant,  entitled 
' The  Philosophical  Disquisitions  of  Epictetus,'  which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  addressed  to  L.  Gellius,  contain 
the  very  words  of  his  master.  In  additim  to  these  he 
wrote  a work  entitled  ‘ Dialogues  of  Epictetus,'  and  another, 

‘ On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Epictetus,'  both  now  lost. 
Hadrian,  wlio  aspired  to  the  character  of  a philosopher,  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epictetus,  and  probably  saw  him 
during  bis  stay  at  Athens  in  a.d,  12.3  and  124  ; and  it  is  not 
an  unlikely  conjecture  that  Arrian,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Epictetus,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  emp^or.  Arrian, 
in  his  * Life  of  Alexander,'  seems  to  attribute  his  own  rise  in  ‘ 
the  world  to  his  literary  reputation.  After  the  death  of  Epic- 
tetus and  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  works,  Arrian 
acquired  the  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen  and  the  Roman 
name  of  Plaviiu;  we  may  prekumo  also  the  rank  of  senator, 
as  he  was  the  governor  ot  so  important  a province  as  Cappa- 
docia: whether  he  ever  enjoy^  the  consular  dignity  does 
not  appear  quite  certain.  Suidas  says,  on  the 

authority  of  Heliconius,  that  he  attained  the  consulship. 
That  he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia  with  ftill  powers  is 
evident  from  Uie  Periplus  of  the  Euxino  Sea  and  other 
authorities.  Honours  and  emoluments  in  his  native  city  of 
Nicomedia  were  also  conferred  upon  him,  for  wo  loam  from 
Fhotius,  that  he  held  the  pricsthMid  of  Ceres  and  Prmer- 
pine,  a function  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerable  profits  were 
attached,  as  wo  may  see  from  other  similar  examples. 

In  A.D.  137  a disturbance  broke  outin  the  neighbourhood 
ofTrapezus.  Arrian's  head-quarters,  headed  by  a chief  called 
Pharasmanes.  (Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  69,  cap.  15.)  The  activity 
of  the  governor  appears  to  have  ehedted  this  rising  without 
any  ftirther  measures  than  a vigorous  display  of  force ; and 
the  war,  such  as  it  was,  is  only  curious  from  tne  name  of  the 
people  headed  by  Pharasmanes.  Tliey  are  called  Alani,  pos- 
sibly a mistake  fur  Albani.  (See  Dion.)  We  still  possess  a 
fragment  by  Arrian,  entitled  *The  Order  of  Battle  against 
the  Alans,' probably  a part  of  a larger  work  on  the  Alan  war; 
and  also  a Treatise  on  * Military  Tactics,'  written  in  the  20th 
year  of  Hadrian.  (See  the  conclusion  of  the  Tiicri'Ac.)  Gibbon's 
remark  (note,  chap.  i.).  * that  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
Greek,  Arrian  rather  chose  to  describe  the  phuanx  of  which 
he  had  renil,  than  the  legions  which  he  had  commanded,'  is 
iiot  correct,  if  the  fragment  on  the  Alan  war  was  written  by 
him. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian  (b.c.  138),  Arrian  probably 
retired  from  public  life,  but  he  was  by  no  means  iaie.  He 
wrote  a history’  of  * Traran's  Parthian  wars,'  in  seventeen 
books ; the  * Histtwy  of  Dion  of  Syracuse  the  * History  of 
Bithynia.’  his  native  province,  in  eight  books ; and,  to  give 
a little  variety  to  his  occupations,  he  favoured  the  public 
with  the  bio^aphy  of  the  robber  Tilliborus,  a fellow  who 
for  some  time  annoyed  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Lucian,  AUjrandtr.}  A work  on  comets  and  meteors, 
known  only  by  some  extracts  in  Btobseus,  is  attributed  to 
an  Arrian ; but  whether  the  author  was  Arrian  of  Nico- 
media cannot  be  determined.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known  to  us  is  the  ' History  of  Alexander's  Cam- 
paigns in  Asia,'  in  seven  books,  founded  imncrpally  on  the 
nigtories  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  K^ing  ot  E^'pt,  and 
Aristobulus  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  b^h  of  them  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  in  his  wars.  This  is  almost  the 
only  source  for  the  history  of  Alexander's  conquests  that 
we  can  now  use  with  any  confidence,  atkl,  indeM,  without 
it  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  judgn^nt  at  all 
on  the  military  operations  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Ar- 
rian’s narrative,  however,  is  often  incomplete,  and  occa- 
sionally obscure;  the  ot^rity  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
krues  from  the  luguage  of  the  writer,  but  mainly  from  tlie 


difficulties  which  he  must  have  experienced  in  reconciling 
contiiciing  authorities  (sco  Arrian's  Pr^ace).  Arrians 
history,  however,  is  often  the  best  source  that  we  can  appeal 
to  for  illustration  of  the  comparative  ^graphy  of  Asia.  A 
general  tone  of  good  sense  is  found  all  through,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  those  who  undertook  to  write  the  Lifu  of  Alex- 
ander. tbe  foults  and  vices  of  his  hero  arc  touched  with  a 
lenient  hand.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  to  show  at  what 
period  Arrian  wrote  this  work.  St.  Croix  tolls  us.  on  the 
authority  of  Photius,  that  lu>  wrote  it  when  very  young: 
Dodwell  believes  it  was  one  of  his  later  productions,  written 
during  hU  retirement  and  the  decline  or  bis  life.  Tlie  ful- 
lowing  passage  in  his  History  of  Alexander  may  help  to 
deeidc:~he  speaks  of  himself  as  woll  known  (i.' 12).  and 
makes  allusion  to  his  lionours  ; but  ho  prides  himself  still 
more  on  hb  literary  lal>ours,  which  he  had  prosecuted  from 
his  youth  upwards.  He  concludes  by  telling  us,  that  as 
Alexander  U'as  the  best  captain,  so  he  himself  was  the  host 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  tbe  fittest  person  to  write 
about  him. — All  this  savours  more  of  an  old  than  a young 
author. 

As  a continuation  to  his  History  of  Alexander,  he  wrote 
a little  work,  still  extant,  entitled  * On  India,'  which  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  curious  matter  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  contains  also  an  extract  from  the  ‘ Voyage  of  Nearchus,' 
(cap.  20,  &c.)  who  conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Arrian's  work  on 
the  History  of  Alexander's  successors,  in  ten  books,  would 
have  formra  a valuable  commentary  on  that  busy  but  obscure 
period;  it  is  now  only  known  by  an  extract  from  Photius. 

Another  valuable  little  treatise,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Arrian,  is  entitled  * The  Periplus  of  the  Erythroan  Sea,' 
tliat  is,  the  coast  description  of  part  of  eastern  Africa.  Ara- 
bia, Persia  and  India:  it  is  by  some  critics  assigned  to  a 
period  somewhat  later  than  that  to  which  Arrian's  life  can 
with  reasonable  probability  be  extended.  This  interesting 
monument  of  the  early  commerce  of  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent.  (Periplus  qf  the  Erythrmn 
Sea.) 

Arrian  in  gcberal  afifected  to  imitate  the  Attic  Greek  of 
Xenophon,  but  the  little  treatise  on  India  is  written  in  a 
kind  of  Ionic  dialect. 

Arrian,  as  we  may  see  from  his  letter  to  Hadrian,  was  no 
unskilful  courtier,  and  from  the  restofhiswurkswe  may  judge 
him  to  have  possessed  a large  share  of  vanity.  The  miKlel 
that  he  proposed  to  himself  was  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
and  certainly  the  pains  which  he  took  to  assimilate  himself 
to  his  prototype  are  not  a little  curious  and  amusing.  Xeno- 
phon was  an  Athenian  by  birth ; Arrian  contriv^  to  gel 
himself  made  one.  Xenophon  wrote  on  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  his  master,  Socrates ; so  did  Arrian  on  those  of 
Epictetus.  Xenophon  wrote  an  account  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  youn^r  Cyrus,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Anabasis  or  Ascent : Arrian  also  gave  to  bis  History  of 
Alexander,  the  less  appropriate  name  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander.  Xenophon  wi^e  bis  Hellcnica,  or  History  of 
Grecian  AflTaint,  a kind  of  supplement  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian War  ; Arrian  wrote  a History  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. Xenophon  wrote  a Treatise  on  Hunting ; so  did 
Arrian.  Both  works  still  remain.  Finally,  Arrian  very 
modestly  calls  himself  the  younger  Xenophon,  and  some- 
times simply  Xenophon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
parallel  farther ; the  following  quotation  from  his  book  on 
Hunting  will  show  his  character:—' This  1 shall  say,  being 
of  the  same  city  with  Xenophon,  and  having  the  same 
name,  and  from  my  youth  up  naving  had  the  same  pursuits 
— hunting,  military  science,  and  philosophy.'  Xenophon 
was  a gim  judge  of  a horse  and  a d(^,  and  Arrian  alss 
shows  by  bis  remarks  that  be  was  a lover  of  field 
sports,  and  hod  practical  knowledge  on  these  matters.  He 
endeavours  to  supply  some  of  Xenophon's  omissions,  which 
be  says  ' were  not  caused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
port  of  Xenophon,  but  from  hts  being  unacquainted  with 
the  Celtic  breed  of  dogs,  and  with  the  Scythian  and  Libyan 
breeds  of  horses.*  Arrian's  description  of  his  favourite  dog 
Hormo  ('Opfit)),  his  constant  companion  and  friend,  is  written 
with  the  feeling  of  a sportsman,  and  gives  us  also  a favour 
able  opinion  of  hii  character.  How  long  the  second  Xenophon, 
huntsman,  general,  hUtorian,  and  philosopher  live<l.  we  do 
not  know ; it  is  possible  that  he  live<l  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  n.c.  161,  which  would  fail  to 
eompl^  the  parallel  between  him  and.  Xenoj^Km,  wha 
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livt'fl  to  bo  abovo  ninety  years  uM.  (Luemn.  Mtrrdm.) 
Dimi  Cas'ius  Suidas)  is  said  to  have  written  a life  of 
Arrian.  (See  St.  Croix.  Erumm  Oitique.  iie, ; Dmlwell  s 
in  vol.  i.  of  Hudson  » Mhtor  (Jeographf-rx.) 

There  are  many  editions  of  separate  parts  of  Arrian,  but 
only  one.  as  far  as  wo  know,  of  all  his  works ; that  by  Borheek. 

.1  vnls.  8%'o.  Lem^,  which  it  very  inrorrect  The  latest  e<ti* 
tmn  of  Arrian's  History  of  Alexander  and  his  India  that  we 
have  seen,  is  by  Schmieder,  lu?ipzi{?,  1798.  The  Pcriphis 
of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrean  seas  is  in  Hudson's  Minor  \ 
(irffh  (7eo^rap/ier«,  vol.  i.  A translation  of  Arrian’s  book 
on  CoursioK  was  published  by  J.  Bohn,  London.  1831,  with  | 
da-^>ical  and  practical  annotations,  and  with  an  appendix  I 
and  twcnty-foiir  embellishmenU  from  the  antic|ue : only  | 
'2*i0  copies  were  printed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  this  b(X)k  a 
* dear  delight.'  An  English  translation  was  published  in  ' 
I 7i9,  in  2 vols.  8vo.i  by  Mr.  John  Rook,  of  the  History  of  i 
/\  lexander's  Expedition,  with  notes,  historical,  geographical,  t 
and  rriiiral.  To  this  translation  is  prefixed,  M.  lie  Clerc's  ^ 
Critieism  upon  Quintus  Curtiua ; Arrian's  Indian  History;  , 
his  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  Empire  after  Alexander's  ' 
D>‘.ith  ; Kaderus'  Tables;  a Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who 
have  written  upon  his  History  ; a Chronology  of  the  whole  ; ; 
and  a complete  Index.  There  is  also  a translation  of  the  ; 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  by  Dr.  William  Falconer,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  4to.  in  )bU5.  The  latest  translation 
of  the  Anabasis  that  we  have  seen  noticed  is,  Hifloire  d»s 
ilTyedilion$  dAlexandre^  par  P.  Cbaussard,  3 tom.  8vo.. 
Paris,  I8U2. 

AKRIK'GE,  or  ARIE^E,  a riverin  France,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  It  rises  deep  in  the  rccessc.v  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ridge  which  separates  France  from  the  ! 
valley  of  Andorra  in  Spain.  It  flows  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.,  j 
forming  an  arc,  to  the  town  of  Torasoon,  receiving  on  both  | 
sides  a number  of  streams,  which  descend  from  the  lofty  , 
ridgiK,  and  drain  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 
From  Taraseon,  which  is  thirty-one  miles  from  its  source,  it 
Hows  dueN.  about  thirty-one  milos  fartlicr,  by  Foix  and 
Pamiers.  to  near  Saverduii ; from  thence  iU  course  is 
N-N.W.,  by  Cintegabelle  (whero  it  receives  the  Lers.  its 
principal  tributary,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  right  bank),  to 
Autenvo,  about  eleven  miles.  Here  the  navigation  com- 
mences, and  the  stream  Hows,  still  in  the  same  direction, 
about  twelve  miles,  to  its  junction  witli  the  Garonne,  almut 
<ix  miles  above  Toulouse.  Its  whole  course  is  about  eighty- 
five  miles. 

This  stream  Is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  espe- 
rially  salmon-trout;  and  also  for  tho  gold  which  is  found  in 
its  bod.  This  first  occurs  at  Crampagnac,  about  four  miles 
and  11  half  N.  of  Foix,  in  small  quantity ; but,  following  the 
cjiurse  of  the  stream  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more 
iikiundant,  and  Uio  village  of  Varilhes,  which  is  nearly  two  > 
imlos  bedow  Crampagnac,  serves  as  the  southern  limit  of 
the  gold-searchers;  Pamiers  may  be  considered  the  centre. 

It  it>  between  Varilhes  and  Pamiers  that  the  largest  ^ins 
urc  found;  these  have, in s-.imc  very  rare  instancos. weighed 
half  an  ounce  troy.  The  gold  district  continues  as  for  down 
as  Saverdun,  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  below  Crampagnac, 
ut  winch  it  commenced.  The  subsoil  of  the  neigbbourhooil  ' 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  district  consist  of  pebbles 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  firmly  united  by  a sofilsh,  i 
fu.sily  crumbled,  calcareous  cement.  The  gold,  however,  is  , 
found  detached  from  tho  pebbles  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mingled. The  soil  above  the  pebbly  stratum  produces  ex-  j 
celient  crops. 

The  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Arriegc  wiihin  the  limits  I 
ab  fVe  di-scrit>cd  have  gold  in  their  channels,  but  tho  whole  I 
'jiunt-.ti  giitbcTcd,  wlirihcr  in  tin*  river  itself  or  its  feeders,  I 
is  at  present  ioconniilcraltlc. 

Some  hove  supp«si*d  ilmt  this  stream  derived  its  name  [ 
frmu  the  gold  fniiul  in  it.  asx'rting  that  it  was  antiently  1 
i-iilled  Aurii^rrit  |go)d-beanngi ; but  we  are  not  aware  thot  I 
jinjf  anliem  author  given  snppirt  to  ihis  ahserlion,  and  the  ' 
etymology  dhclf  \s  di-miti-*!.  iEnrifrlof)edie  Methodique  ; 
Piganiul's  prtmjU.  <ie  : Malte-Brun.) 

AllHlK'nK,  a department  of  I’rance  on  the  Spanish 
frtmtjjT.  comprtheuding  the  funm-r  county  of  Foix,  and 
parts  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  district  of  i 
Couserans  in  tho  province  of  Gascony.  It  includes  a con- 
sidorablo  part  of  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  its 
southern  boundary.  On  the  K.  and  W.  it  U Itoundcd  by 
the  department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
N.£.  andE.  by  that  of  Audo,  aud  on  the  S.E.  by  that  of 


Pyrenees  Oricntales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  Its  greatest 
length  is,  from  W.N.W.  to  E.8.E.,  67  miles,  and  hs  grtMlcst 
breadth  is  -IH  miles.  Its  sujicrflriul  contents  are  2109  hqitare 
miles,  amirding  to  M.  Balbi ; or  2193,  according  to  M. 
Malte-Brun.  The  population  is  248,000,  giving  114  inha- 
bitants pi  the  sqiiaro  mile,  according  to  the  first  mentioned 
calculation  of  surface  ; or  1 1 3,  acconling  to  the  second 

This  department  is  traversed  bv  numerous  streams  which 
descend  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  flow  northward, 
i forming  by  their  union  the  Salat,  the  'Volp,  the  Anze,  and 
the  Arrii^ge.  which  fall  succe.ssively  into  the  Garonne.  Of 
these  tho  Arize  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  pns.sing  under 
ground  in  two  places.  The  Lezo  and  the  I.,ers,  streams  of 
con.siderable  length,  are  feeders  of  the  Arriegc.  ScvcrHl  «f 
the  brooks  westwai^  from  the  Arridge  yi^d  gold:  ihev 
' traverse  a soil  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  through  whicii 
I the  Arridgc  flows  in  the  gold  district. 

The  mountains  arc  very  lofty.  The  following  ore  the 
principal  summits,  with  their  altitude  in  English  fcfi. 
Montcalm,  10.663;  Peak  of  Estate,  10,611  ; both  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Vic-de-Sos,  a feeder  of  the  Arri<  go. 
Peak  of  Serrere,  9646 ; Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pa.«)  dc 
Siguier,  96)3;  Peak  Pedrous,  nr  Pedrous,  9.M1 : Peak  of 
M(iuntoul<k>n,  9492;  Peak  of  Fonte  Argcntc,  9370;  Pi-.ik 
I^noux.  9370 ; Peak  of  MonvalUer,  9249  : Prigue,  or  Pev  rii*. 
9121;  Mount  Carbere,  8633 ; and  Roc-Blanc,  8320.  The 
Port  de- Rat,  at  tho  head  of  the  valley  of  Vic-do-Sos,  is  7-473 
feet  high;  that  of  Puv  Morcins.  to  Uie  ca>t  of  the  last,  i» 
6299  feel. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  eonxidernble. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  arc  procured:  the  last,  how- 
ever. not  in  any  great  quantity.  There  are  mineral  waterH 
at  Ax,  a little  lown  on  the  Arrit^  near  its  source:  and 
coal,  slates,  marble,  and  jasper  are  wrought.  Tuiv|Uoiscs  are 
found  in  some  places. 

Tlie  southern  part  of  this  diriment  is  of  great  elevation, 
and  therefore  very  cold.  It  affords  fire-wood  and  pasturage. 
A considerable  quantity  of  cattle  is  reared.  Medicinal  plains 
arc  numerous,  and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers  add  to  the 
beauty  of  tho  country ; a century  ago  the  tulips  were  iti 
high  Mtecro  with  the  florist.  Tlie  northern  and  lower  p.nri 
of  the  department  has  a far  higher  temperature,  and  great 
leriilily  of  M»il : suited,  however,  for  corn  rather  than  fur 
the  vine.  The  fruit  is  cxeoUcnL 

The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  iron^which  is 
wrought  ill  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
Vic-dc-  Sos— cork,  resin,  and  wom  ; and  in  mules,  which  are 
in  estimation  for  their  strength.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  as  of  bats  and  hosiety,  at  Foix  and  Pamiers : of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  in  the  latter  town : and  nf 
woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  paper,  at  St.  Girons.  Tlie  in- 
e({uality  of  the  ground  forms  a great  obstacle  to  the  transport 
of  goMS,  w hich  is  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  horses  ami 
mules. 

The  chief  towns  are  Foix,  the  capital,  on  the  Arricge 
(iiopulation  3000) ; Pamiers,  also  on  the  Arricge  below 
Foix  (population  6000);  and  6l.  Girons  on  the  Salat 
(population  4500).  Pamiers  is  a bishopric,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  department  in  its  diocese.  It  is  under  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Taukmso  and  Norbonne. 
[Sec  Foix,  Girons,  St.,  and  Pamikrs.]  Ax,  on  the  Ar- 
riege,  near  its  source,  has  a lead-mine  (in  the  town),  ami 
some  warm  springs,  much  recommended  in  soino  diseases. 
Tho  population  of  Ax,  at  the  banning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  about  1500.  Miropotx,  on  the  Lers,  about  fiftev'is 
miles  east  of  Pamiers,  and  Taraseon  on  the  Arricge.  had 
each  nearly  double  the  population  of  Ax  at  the  same  period. 

The  department  sends  three  deputies  to  the  chamber. 
It  is  judicially  subject  to  the  cour  royoU  (assize  court)  of 
Toulouse. 

ARRIS,  in  French  Areste  and  Arete,  is  a term  employed 
in  building.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  interseeUon  or  line  iiv 
which  the  two  straight  or  curved  surfaces  of  a body,  forming 
an  exterior  angle,  meet  each  other.  The  term  orris,  synony- 
mous with  edge,  is  constantly  employed  by  workmen  engogm 
in  buildings,  especially  in  the  (orroation  of  mouklings,  whether 
of  stone.  wo(^,  or  plaster.  In  parallelopipe<hil  bodies,  on. 
which  the  length  and  thickness  may  be  measured,  os  in 
pUnks,  bond  timbers,  shutters,  &c.,  tlio  term  edge  only  i» 
used.  lu  Gothic  architecture,  owing  to  the  numerous  line* 
and  angles,  the  arris  is  of  froquent  occurrence;  for  oxam- 
pie.  in  the  mulhons  and  transoms  (see  Mvllion  and  Taan- 
SOM)  of  windows,  where  there  ore  mam  luouldings,  every 
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«il^  is  an  arris,  whether  formed  bv  square  moulding  or  by 
the  intersection  of  curves.  In  Grecian  architecture,  the 
raised  ed(^  between  two  flutes  of  a Doric  column,  and  in 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the  lines  btmndiug 
e\ery  flat  moulding  are  so  many  examples  of  the  arris. 

ARRIS  FILLET,  asmall  triangular  piece  of  wood,  used 
to  raUc  the  slates  of  a roof  against  the  shaft  of  a chimney 
or  a \i'all,  to  throw  off  the  rain  more  effectually ; it  is  used 
fur  tlio  same  purpose  also  in  forming  gutters  round  sky- 
lights, which  have  the  same  inclination  as  the  roof,  and 
are  sliglitiv  raised  abu^e  it, 

ARKOllA,  a Spanish  measure,  both  of  weight  ami  of 
capacity,  and  used  as  one  or  other  both  in  Portugal  and  the 
Canaries.  It  exists  in  Morocco,  under  Urn  name  of  Kroba, 
but  with  great  local  variations  of  valuo.  It  is  also  found  to 
be  ditTereiU  in  diSerciit  parts  of  Spain. 

fVeight  Arroba  in  Pounda  Avoirduprni. 

Spanish  standard  * 25 '36 

Alicant  . . . 27*38 

Valencia  . . . 28’25 

Aragon  . , . 27*76 

Majorca  . . . 22*93 

Lisbon  . . « 32*38 

Measure  Arroba  m ttnperial  GaUmis. 

Malaga  . . . 3**J9 

Valencia  . . . 2*59 

Canaries  . . . 3*54 

The  standard  greater  arroba  fused  for  wine)  is  also  98 1 
cubic  inches,  and  the  lesser  (used  for  oil)  is  77 1 cubic  inches. 

ARROE  is  a Danish  island  off  tho  eastern  coast  of 
Schleswig,  duo  south  of  tho  idand  of  Funen.  and  at  the 
southern  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt,  from  which  it  extends 
in  an  oblong  form  about  fourteen  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its 
superflcial  area  is  thirty-two  square  miles ; it  is  divided  into 
five  parishes,  contains  a town  and  markot-village,  and  has 
betwcon  7000  and  7600  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the  ; 
island  is  a rontinue<l  level,  interrupted  only  by  a lake  called 
the  ‘ ^'ilt-Sec the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  but  i 
has  no  wood.  The  inhabitants  breed  considerable  quantities  | 
of  cattle,  and  raise  grain,  peas  and  beans,  vegetables.  | 
anUe«<l,  and  cummin  seed : they  ore  actively  engaged  ' 
likewise  in  fishery  and  navigation.  The  landvogt,  or 
bailiir.  exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  all  but 
civil  causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  under  tne  cognizance  of  | 
a local  tribunal.  Arrueskioebing,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  54°  53'  N.  lat  and  10°  35' E.  long.,  is  the  capital: 
it  has  a convenient  harbour,  formed  by  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island  of  Deyerbu,  with  which  Arriie  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  town  cptisuts  but  of  four  btreets,  and  has  a 
churcii,  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of 
navigators,  and  1400  inhabitants,  who  arc  the  owners  of 
above  finy  vessels,  nnd  depend  chiefly  upon  trade  and  ship- 
ping fur  their  maintenance.  Tlie  market-village  is  called 
Marstall ; it  is  situated  on  the  western  smIo  of  Uio  island, 
and  contains  about  1480  inhabitants,  wholly  mariners  and 
fishermen.  Tho  island  itself  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig.  j 

ARROO,  a la^o  islaad,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a 
group  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  to  tho  south 
and  west  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  north-east  from  Ti-  ' 
tnuT'laut  island.  The  cluster  consists  of  five  islands,  di-  | 
vkled  from  each  other  by  such  narrow  channels  that  the  ; 
whole  have  been  sometimes  oonaklered  as  one  island.  The 
centre  lies  nearly  in  6°  S.  lat  and  13.5°  E.  long.  The 
length  of  the  wh<de  from  north  to  south  is  alx)ut  140 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  alK>ut  one-fo\irth  of  that 
measure. 

Arroo  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  either  the  interior  of  the  country  or 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  What  little  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  place  has  been  obtained  through  the  report 
of  Chinese  merchants  settled  at  Banda,  who  carry  on  a ' 
traffic  between  the  islands,  procuring  fW>m  Arroo  pearls,  t<ir- 
toise-shell,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark  named 
missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  much  used 
among  the  Eastern  islands,  although  never,  or  but  very 
imrely,  imported  into  Europe. 

cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  as  being  | 
much  resorted  to  bv  birds  of  Paradise,  which  brood  here  in 


I large  numbers.  Tlteso  birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of 
I their  beautiful  plumage  by  tho  natives,  who  first  cut  off 
^ thoir  logs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails,  preserve  tho 
remainder  by  means  of  fumigation.  Valentyn  has  dcscrib^ 
seven  varieties  of  these  birds,  of  one  of  which  specimens  are 
sometimes  found  thirty  inches  in  lengtr..  In  this  dried 
statu  theso  binls  likewise  funu  an  article  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Chinese  traders.  (See  Malhnm's 
Savtd  Gazetteer,  and  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ARROW,  sec  Archxuy  and  Arms  (Weapons). 

ARHOW-IIEAD.  [See  S vniTTARii.  Constellation.] 

ARROW-HEADED  CHARACTERS,  a name  par- 
tiuulorly  given  to  those  marks  which  have  been  luund 
stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Bahylm,  and  cut  upon  the  marble 
m<mumcntti  at  Pcrsc]>olis.  Tiic^y  have  been  found  also  at 
Nineveh,  uu  some  'rocks  near  Argish  on  Uig  lake  Van 
in  Armenia,  at  Shus  (the  site  of  the  antiont  Susa),  and 
more  rarely  in  Egypt.  Tho  arrow-headed  characters  have 
also  been  Cdllud  m Latin  runet/urmes,  and  in  German  keii- 
/oriniie,  or  die  KeiUchri/l ; meaning  wedge-shaped,  and 
wedge-shupcil  characters.  Tlic  arrow-headed  character  is 
funnc<l  from  a very  simple  element,  an  isueceles  Irianglo 
or  we<lgc.  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to 
form  a figure  nut  unlike  an  extended  pair  of  compasses,  or 
Very  o|h.‘u  barbed  arrow-Ia-ad.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  coUbidereil  that  the  characters  of  Babylon  differ 
' esM?ntial'y  from  those  of  PerscpolL:  but  more  accurate 
observatiuti  has  leil  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  the  vanati'iu  lies  merely  in  the  ditforence  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  they  occur.  Those  of  Babylon  luo  coarsely 
slumped  upon  brick;  tho  PurbepoUtmt  inscriptions  aro 


sctilptured  upon  marble.  Tho  Babylonian  characters  on 
account  of  their  ruder  shape,  arc  often  called  DaU-Ueaded« 
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The  Per«epolitan  have  a more  dutinnt  form,  and  therefore 
the  term  arrow-headed  more  peculiarly  applies  to  them. 

The  tablet  piven  in  p.  397  is  a oopv,  somewhat  reduced,  of 
one  of  the  bricks  brou^nt  from  Babylon,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  East  India  House.  Beneath  is  a representation 
very  much  diminished  of  one  of  the  bricks : the  inscription  is 
on  the  upper  side,  and  surrounded  by  a broad  plain  margin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  clas- 
sical writers  make  any  very  distinct  mention  of  the  arrow- 
head character,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that-  the 
' Ktvvput  "ffMitfiara  uf  Herodotus,  iv.  87,  and  of  Thucydides, 
lib.  iv.  50,  as  well  os  the  Uttera  Auyruf  of  Plinius,  lib.  vii. 
c.  56.  refer  to  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  this  character. 

Sir  William  Ousclev,  in  his  OrUntal  Colitetion*,  has 
ounmunicated  from  a Mohammedan  manuscript  what  pio- 
fessestobe  a Persepolitana\{^abet ; but,  like  other  alphabets 
which  that  manuscript  contains,  it  is  a mere  fiction. 

Delta  Valle  saw  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
in  Iho  year  a.d.  IGI6.  Pietro  Della  Valle  iVt^age,  Paris. 
1 747,  tome  v.  p.  3‘20,  See.)  and  Figueroa,  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  were  the  first  European  traveilers  w1k>  are 
known  to  have  formed  any  conjecture  respecting  tlic  inter- 
pretation of  the  arruw-hded  characters.  They  supposed 
that  the  direction  of  the  wedges  and  angles  on  the  Persepo- 
litan  monuments  favours  the  conclusion  that  the  inscriptions 
are  lo  lie  read  from  left  to  right.  Chardin  inclined  to  the 
same  view,  but  added,  that  they  might  also  bo  read  per- 
pendicularly. 

MandeUlo.  one  of  the  most  intelligent  early  travellers, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  about  a.d.  1 638.  describes 
the  characters  which  he  found  there  as  triangular^  pyra- 
midal, or  like  ithelitkf  (i.  p.  11,  Leyden  cd.) 

Chardin,  Brun,  and  Kumpfer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  the  magnificent  mins  of  Tchil- 
mindr  or  Tchelminar,  which  is  the  modem  name  of  Perse- 
polis.  But  the  travellers  of  that  age  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  inscriptions  which  they  did  not  understand ; 
or,  if  they  attempted  a transcript,  it  was  generally  inac- 
curate. 

H vde  (de  Relig.  Vet.  Pert.  pp.  527,  228)  and  others  sup- 
poMetl  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  at  Persepolis  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  capricious  whim  of  the  architect, 
and  were  placed  as  mere  ornaments  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  Others  took  them  for  talismans  and  charms. 

In  iha  Archeeologia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  55)  of  the  lA>ndon  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr.  Ilulme, 
of  a sun-baked  Babylonian  brick  which  has  the  figure 
of  a lion  impressed  upm  it.u'ith  an  inscripiiun  in  a different, 
probably  a later,  character,  of  which  Mr.  Henly,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  206,  discovered  the  meaning  to  be  IH  a 
brick  baked  in  the  tun. 

Niebuhr,  afler  his  return  from  the  East,  published  the 
earliest  exact  copies  of  the  arrow -headed  inscriptions ; and 
thus  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  explain  them  ; although, 
owing  to  the  silence  uf  aotient  writers,  little  or  no  external 
help  could  be  obtained. 

Olaut  Gerhard  Tychsen  of  Rostock  published  in  1796, 
bis  iMcubratio  de  Cuneaiis  /ntcr^ionihut  PertepoUtanie, 
and  was  followed  bv  Miintcr  at  Copenhagen  (who  lately 
died  Archbishop  of  Z^laiid)  in  an  Essay  published  in  Da- 
nish in  the  year  1 800,  and  in  Gorman  in  1 802.  Tychsen  and 
Miinter  thought  they  had  ascertained  that  the  arrow-headed 
cliaracters  are  alphabetical,  that  the  words  are  separated 
hy  a character  placed  obliquely,  and  that  they  are  to  l>e  read 
f rom  right  to  left,  like  the  Indian  and  European  alphabets. 
They  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a certain  group  of  arrow- 
headed  characters  frequently  recurring  must  signify  'king.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Hager  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
August,  1801,  atac-simile  of  one  of  the  bricks  stamped  with 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  East 
India  Company;  and.  in  Uie  same  year,  a dissertation  on 
the  new’ly-oiscovcred  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hager 
supposed  the  characters  to  be  monograms,  formed  and  com- 
bing arbitrarily,  and  designed  to  express,  not  letters  or 
syllables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole  words.  (Dr. 
liager.  Disaertatiim  on  the  Ba^lonian  Imcriptions,  I^n- 
don,  180),  4to.)  Ho  was  of  opinion  that  the  characters  on 
the  bricks  indicated  the  brick-maker's  name.  The  fac- 
simile published  by  Hager  excited  the  inquiries  of  Lichten- 
itcin.  l.Khtenstein  maintained  these  characters  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  antient  Arabic  or  Cufic  character,  which  is 
derived  firom  the  Syriac  Eslrongh^,  and  is,  with  few  altera- 
tiooa  aadnodiflcations«itiUus^iiiAixkB»pnikci]»U]f  in  the 


empire  of  Morocco.  lA^d  by  this  supposition.  L.ehtenstein 
retd,  or  fancied  that  he  read,  some  passages  of  the  Koran, 
or  at  least  imitations  of  the  Koran.  He  then  proceeded  to 
form  an  alphabet  from  the  fac-simile,  which  he  applied  to 
somo  Persepolitan  inscriptions  given  by  Niebuhr  on  plate 
xxiv.  under  C.  E.  and  L. ; and  he  product  os  the  result 
some  Persian  words,  the  Persian  cbaraclets  being,  he  be- 
lieved, exchanged  for  the  corresponding  signs  in  the  Per- 
sepolitan alpbatwt.  Several  other  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
he  has  declared  to  be  convertible,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Persepolitan  signs  the  alphabetic  letters  which  they 
represent,  into  pure  Arabic  words.  One  inscription  ho  con- 
siaers  to  be,  by  a similar  process,  reducible  into  words  in  the 
Chaldee,  or  rather  in  tne  Aramaic  language.  Several 
other  arrow-headed  inseriptions  he  has  Glared  to  be  in 
pure  Arabic,  and  one  in  Chaldee,  or  rather  in  Aramaic. 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  arc 
to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  He  refers  the  inscriptions 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  tlic  seventh  or  eighth  century 
after  Christ. 

The  interpretations  of  Lichtenstein  are  made  upon  the 
supposition  tnat  in  the  various  corobinstions  of  arrow-headed 
characters  one  only  U essential,  and  that  the  rest  are  added 
without  either  neoeraity  or  rule.  Thus  various  groups  of 
characters,  Iwwever  different,  obtain  the  same  value,  accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation.  The  resemblance  of  some  strokes 
of  the  arrow-headed  ebareeters  to  the  Cufic  is  tho  only 
ground  for  the  interpretation  which  be  has  offered. 

Tlie  present  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Hanover,  Dr. 
Grotefend,  lias  published  several  treatises  on  cuneiform  cha- 
racters. It  is  said  that  he  was  led  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
peculiar  attention  in  consequence  of  a triftiogdispute  with  one 
of  his  friends ; in  tho  course  of  which  ho  laid  a wager  that 
he  would  decipher  one  of  the  Pors^litan  inscriptions.  His 
dissertation  under  the  title  Praria  de  Cuneaht,  quas  ro- 
cant,  Intcriptionibut  PertepoiUanit  legendit  et  explicandit 
RelaiiOt  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  in 
the  year  1 600 ; it  was  reviewed  by  Tychsen  in  the  forty-ninth 
number  of  the  Gattingierken  GeUhrien  Anxeigen,  ^ptem- 
ber  i 8,  1 802 ; and  the  manuscript,  revised  and  improved  hy 
the  author,  is  now  in  the  ponetsion  of  the  London  Asiatic 
Society,  and  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  translation. 
Grotefend  baa  also  published  dissertations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  various  numbers  of  tho  Fundgrvben  dee  Orienlt. 

Tlie  leading  points  of  Grotefend's  views  are, 

1 . That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  simple  orna- 
ments or  numerical  figures,  but  real  alphabetic  characters. 

2.  That  there  are  on  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  three 
different  systems  of  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  writing:  that 
every  inscription  U triple,  so  that  wboeoe%er  is  able  to  deci- 
pher one  will  know  the  sense  of  the  two  others.  This 
triplication  of  inscription  Grotefend  finds  also  on  a vase 
bemngin^  to  the  National  or  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  In 
this  opinion  the  late  Professor  Tychsen  of  Restock  agrocfl. 

3.  That  the  arrow-headed  characters  are  not  syllabic; 
otherwise  there  would  be  words  of  ten  syllables. 

4.  That  all  the  Persepolitan  arrow-headed  inscriptions 
arc  to  lie  read  from  left  to  right, 

5.  That  in  the  first  of  the  arrow-headed  systcros  there  are 
forty  signs;  that  among  these  signs  arc  included  separate 
characters  representing  both  the  Tong  and  the  short  related 
vowels.  This  opinion  Grotefend  supports  by  the  analogy 
of  tho  Zend.  Tychsen  and  Miintcr  sny  nearly  the  same. 

6.  Tliat  the  inseriptions  of  Persepolis  arc  in  Zend. 

7.  That  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  between 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Grotefend  thinks  that  he  hos  dis- 
covered in  every  inscription  which  he  boa  examined  the 
name  of  either  Darius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 

In  Uie  Lettre  de  M.  Sihettre  de  Saey  u M.  MiUin  turlet 
Itucriptiont  det  Monument  PereipnlitainM,  extroiie  tUt  Ma- 
gaiin  Encyilofi^tfue,  Annie  VIII.  (1803),  tome  v.  p.  438, 
this  great  orientalist  points  out  the  inconsistencies  in  Lich- 
tenstein's statements  published  in  the  Brauntchteeigierhem 
Magaxin.  De  Sacy  expressed  his  doubts  if  Lichtenstein 
would  be  able  to  substantiate  bis  assertions  in  Uie  more 
elaborate  work  which  he  liad  promisoil.  This  work  appeared 
in  quarto  under  the  title  Tentamen  PaUographife  Aetyntr, 
I8U3,  and  fully  confirmed  the  predictions  of  De  Sacy. 
Though  De  Sacy  was  more  inclined  lo  favour  the  system  of 
Grotefend,  he  objects  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  maintains 
that  the  rharacters  are  not  syllabic  ; for  Do  Sacy  observes, 
that  in  the  Sanscrit,  Basque,  and  Greenland  langu8ff^*.^[|^ 
ore  worda  of  laore  than  ten  syUaUea.  Ta  the  « 
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Giotefend  that  the  forty  signs  must  contain  long  and  short 
%uwel»,  because  there  would  othera  ise  be  txx)  many  for  the 

C poses  of  an  alphabet,  l>e  Sac)*  objects  tliat  the  Sanscrit 
mure  than  forty  consonants,  and  that  in  vartous  Shemilic 
alphabets  the  shape  of  the  characters  is  altered  acoortling  to 
tbeir  position,  so  that  tircro  seem  to  be  more  consonants 
than  actually  exist.  Compare  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
alpbal)ets. 

Dr.  Hager,  profes.sor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  published  at  Milan  in  1611,  his  Vliutra- 
zif)M  dun  Zodiaco  Orimtale,  which  contains  matter  bearing 
upon  our  present  subject.  Tho  work  of  Maurice  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon  and  PersfjxUii,  I>ondon,  1816.  contains  some  ob> 
ser^atiolls  which  coincidu  with  those  lately  published  in  the 
Morning  IValch^  which  will  be  noticed  at  ino  conclusion  of 
this  article.  Proceeding  in  chronological  order,  wc  have 
next  to  notice  an  ‘ Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  Decy- 
phoring  Cuneiform  Inscription^'  by  Mr.  C.  BelUno,  read  on 
the  13m  June,  1616,  and  publi.'dieu  in  the  Transactions  qf 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Sir  William  OuscUy's 
Travels,  I819-1623,  as  well  as  the  second  volume  of  Kcr 
Porter's  Travels,  1822,  p.  418-426,  contain  remarks  on 
cuneiform  characters,  and  several  fac-similes  of  them. 
Several  arrow-headed  inscriptions  are  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained in  A Dissertation  upon  the  Antiquities  of  Persepolis, 
by  William  Price,  F.R.S.  L,,  Assistant-secretary  to  Sir  Gore 
Ouscley,  Amba.ssador  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  London,  1825. 
One  of  these  inscriptions  contains  a uombinatinn  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  arrow-headed  characters  on  a scroll,  found  in 
the  case  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  Mhnoire  reiat^ 
aux  Antupies  Inscriptions  de  Pers^^is  lu  d tAcademie 
dcs  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Leltres,  by  M.  J.  St.  Martin,  1 823. 
contains  some  modifications  of  tho  opinions  ofGrotefend. 
Kenrick's  treatise  on  the  ‘Antient  Inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,'  in  the  Philusophical  Magazine,  1829,  gives  an  histo- 
rical survey  of  the  explanations  attempted  up  to  that  time, 
and  communicates  the  fact  of  Schulze  having  found  more 
than  forty  arrow-headed  inscriptions  near  the  lake  Van  in 
Armenia.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Colonel  Monteith's 
tour  through  Azerdbijan.  &c.  (London  Geog.  Joum.  1633). 
He  remarks,  that  five  miles  from  the  fortfess  of  Argish,  on 
tho  banks  of  the  lake  Van,  are  some  remarkablo  rocks 
covered  with  arrow-headed  inscriptions.  This  place  is  foe- 
quented  pilgrims  of  all  religions.  The  Mohammedans 
even  t^onsider  them  sacred,  though  they  allow  their  date  to 
be  anterior  to  the  existence  of  their  religion.  Colonel  Mon- 
tcith  procured  an  impression  of  some  m the  arrow-headed 
characters  on  the  rock,  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  Geo- 
graj)hicai  Journal 

In  each  of  the  last  four  numbers  of  the  Morning  JVateh 
there  is  a dissertation  by  the  editor,  on  the  * Records  and 
Science  of  Babylon'  in  general,  and  on  the  arrow-headed 
characters  in  particular.  Theee  dissertations  treat  princi- 
pally of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  bricks 
found  in  tlie  ruined  buildings  more  especiallv;  but  we 
understand  that  the  writer  has  siuoe  directed  hu  attention 
to  the  Persepolitan  remains  ; and  proposes  to  give  a further 
development  of  hU  system.  He  considers  that  the  arrow- 
bcaded  characters  were  first  used  to  tymboliste  the  heavenly 
bodies;  that  they  are  neither  alphabetic  nor  syllabic  in 
their  nature,  or  primary  application,  though  there  arc 
instances  of  their  occasional  employment  to  express  proper 
names,  as  they  would  be  written  by  an  sdphabet ; that  they 
are  not  intended,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  as  repre- 
sentations, but  simply  as  symMs. 

The  editor  of  we  Morning  Watch  believes  that  the 
specimens  of  ouneifonn  writing  found  at  Nineveh,  Per- 
sepulis,  and  Babylon,  differ  from  each  other  in  the  indi- 
vidual characters;  the  elementary  characters  in  the  Nine- 
vite  inscriptions  being  different  from  those  of  Persepolis; 
and  the  Babylonian  writing,  including  the  characters  of  the 
two  uiliers,  with  some  in  addition  peculiar  to  itself;  that  (hey 
differ  also  in  the  m«M!es  of  combination  ; tho  characters  of 
Persepolis  always  stand  detached  and  never  come  into  con- 
tact, being  grouped  by  juxta-position  only  ; while  the  Baby- 
lonian characters  arc  scarcely  ever  combined  without  con- 
tact forming  stars,  crosses,  squares,  ami  triangles  in  great 
varie^. 

Thu  writer  divides  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  into  four 
classes--calendal,  astronomical,  genealogical,  and  magical, 
or  talismonic ; noticing  a difference  eiilier  in  the  elements, 
or  the  use,  according  to  the  cla.ss.  He  considers  that  tho 
ftist  two  classes  have  the  same  elements,  but  that  they  differ  ' 


in  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the  series;  the  ealendal 
inscriptions,  containing  at  the  most  thirty-five,  and  usually 
only  ^ttty  groups,  arranged  in  either  ten,  seven,  six,  four, 
or  three  lines,  and  that  the  astronomical  series  contain  an 
indefinite  number  both  of  lines,  and  of  groups  in  each  line 
and  in  the  whole.  The  inscription  on  iho  stone  in  tlie 
museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  wus  obtained 
by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  and  presented  to  the  Company  by  Sir 
liugh  Inglis,  contains  nearly  600  lines,  and  more  than 
680  varieties  of  grouping.  Tlie  calendars,  for  such  bo  baa 
been  led  to  consider  the  bricks  to  bo  by  arguments  de- 
duced from  the  order  and  recurrence  of  Ihe  signs,  he  slates 
to  have  contained  inscriptions  corresponding  to  the  periods 
of  solar  and  lunar  time,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a ready 
comparison  of  the  two ; the  character  employed  for  these 
two  classes  of  inscription  nearly  resembled  a straight  horn. 

* The  genealogical  character,'  he  says,  ‘ avoids  tho  hom- 
shape,  and  is  made  up  of  combinations  of  two  elementary 
characters;  one  of  which  is  very  narrow,  the  other  very 
broad;  one  like  a mace  or  the  handle  of  a lancc,  the  other 
like  a funnel  or  a pyramid  hollowed  out  to  make  its  point 
more  taper.  A series  of  such  rombinatiotis  runs  along  tho 
top  of  these  inscriptions  in  regular  order  an  lung  as  a 
dynasty  lasts,  and  clusters  of  such  characters  hang  down  to 
indicate  tho  descent  or  passage  to  another  dynasty ; indica- 
tions of  the  date  or  period  seem  to  occur  at  tho  bottom.' 
Tho  tahsmanic,  or  magical  character,  he  states  to  be  * very 
uniform,  though  very  abundant,  and  never  designed  to  havo 
a meaning,  being  merely  a confused  medley  of  forms  some- 
what similar  to  thowi  which  wore  known,  but  so  arranged  os 
to  be  wholly  unintelligible.  The  form  of  known  efaarartera 
was  so  far  proservod  as  to  have  the  anp^anco  of  a meaning 
in  order  to  keep  alive  interest  ana  induce  the  belief  of 
bidden  mystery ; while  the  disorderly  clustering  and  crowd- 
ing of  random  forms  and  the  monotonous  repetitions  of  the 
same  form  from  the  very  same  stamp,  demonstrate  tlie  de- 
sign to  mystify  and  deceive  by  opposite  means.  Tho  talis- 
mans or  amulets  themselves  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  of  two  descriptions ; one  kind  has  indented  cha- 
racters, the  other  rdted  characters.  ‘ These,'  he  says, 
‘ must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seals,  whether  cylindrical 
or  flat,  as  these  last  contain  seal  characters  which  throw 
light  on  the  other  inscriptions.' 

This  writer  entertains  expectations  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  acconling  to  his  syntcm 
will  throw  much  light  both  on  the  history  of  astronomical 
science  and  on  the  dates  of  antient  chronology. 

ARROW-ROOT.  An  article  of  commerce,  which  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  both  the  Wirst  and 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a farinaceous  nubstanco,  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  certain  plants.  That  which  is  brought 
from  America  ia  made  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  Arun- 
dinacea;  the  arrow-root  imported  from  Asia  is  extractoxl 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Curcuma  Angustifolia.  [ For  the  bo- 
tanical descriptions  of  these  plants,  see  Mara^tta  aud  Cur- 
cuma.] 

The  English  name  of  this  nreparalion  is  derived  from  tho 
use  to  which  tho  Indtsns  ot  South  America  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  the  juice  oxtraeUxl  from  another  species  of 
Maranta— Maranta  galanga,  which  was  employed  as  an 
antidote  to  ^e  poison  in  which  the  arrows  of  hostile  tribes 
were  dipped. 

The  method  of  preparing  tho  arrow-root  of  commerce 
is  the  same  from  whielicver  of  the  two  plants  it  is  ex- 
tracted. Tho  root,  or  tuber,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  first 
becarehilly  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering  parti- 
cles of  earth,  and  then  it  is  cither  gratod  or  beaten  to  a puipv 
consistence  in  a mortar,  which  should  be  formed  of  wood. 
The  pulp  is  next  intimately  mixed  with  a conbiderablo  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  by  which  operation  the  fibrous  portion  is 
separated  from  the  farina,  which  remains  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Tliis  fibrous  portion  is  then  removed, 
the  larger  parts  by  the  hand  and  the  minuter  parts  by 
straining  through  a hair-sieve.  The  remaining  milk-like 
fluid  is  then  led  for  subsidence,  afler  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off.  A second  and  sometimes  a third  washing  in 
fresh  water,  and  straining  through  finer  sieves  of  the  pulpy 
residuum,  arc  then  employed ; stler  which  the  starchy  mat  ■ 
ter  is  collected  in  a state  of  purity,  and  its  moisture  thoroughly 
evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  nir.  "When  perfectly 
drv  it  is  packdl  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  will  retain  its  no'i- 
rishing  property  unimpaired  for  many  years. 

Arrow-root  may  be  u$M  with  advantage  as  the  food  of 
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vounp  chiHren  or  of  persons  in  delicate  hoaUb,  since  its  nu- 
tritive properly  is  Krent,  ami  it  U of  vet)'  easy  diffcslion.  It 
nuse«l  eillier  mixed  with  hot  water  or  boiling:  milk,  or  in 
l<je  form  of  puddings.  The  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
t>y  the  admixture  of  wninion  slarrh  or  the  farina  of  po- 
taUK’S,  and  it  is  therefore  atlvisahle  to  purchase  it  in  the 
package  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  from  »oui«  dealer  of  re- 
spectability. That  which  is  the  most  esttH'med  for  purity  is 
in»p>rteil  from  the  Bormuilai  and  New  Pm\-idence;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  arrow  root  of  Ceylon  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity : this  is  made  from  the  American 
plant  the  Afantnla  Mrumitnacea,  which  was  conveyed  from 
ihe  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

AVhen  imported  from  any  British  possession  arrow-root  is 
subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duly  of  one  shilling  |xrr  hun- 
dred weight.  The  quantity  con»umed  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  about  lUO.OUO  pounds  weight  in  the  year.  {Libra^ 
o/lintertaimn:S  Knotrf'ii;ie,  Vegetaile  yol.  ii. ; 

Porter's  Tropirai  Agru  ullurut ; Government  Stalisticai  Ta- 

ARROW-ROOT.  [See  Mahaxta.] 

.'\'RS.\CES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian  mo- 
nari'hy,  which  afterwards  proved  the  most  effectual  bar  to 
the  e.xtcnsiuii  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  His  birth 
is  doubtful;  and  it  is  probably  the  ilatlcry  of  courtly  writers 
which  traced  it  to  the  royal  and  nntient  Persian  family  of  the 
Acha'menula).  Justin  speaks  uf  him  os  being  ' of  doubtful 
origin,  but  trierl  valour,  used  to  live  by  robbery  ; who,  in  the 
belief  that  Soleurus  (CalUnicus)  was  conquered  by  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  attacked  Andragoras,  the  gm'ernor  of  the 
Parihians,  and  took  posncssion  of  tlic  empire  of  the  nation.’ 
Ixli.  *t.)  According  to  Arrian  <ap.  Phot  Bibl,  No.  58),  a 
)H.  r9«>nal  and  &mily  quarrel  led  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire,  r.c.  250,  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Theos,  futhcr  of  Sclcucus,  who,  busied  with  his 
Egyptian  ware,  neglected  this  new  source  of  disturbance 
until  Arsaces  had  gathered  a sufficient  party  to  resist  him 
siiccoHsfuHy.  Nor  was  Seleucus  CalUnicus  more  fortunate. 
He  made  two  expeditions  into  Parthia:  the  first  failed, 
and  the  second  was  still  more  unfortunate  ; for  he  was  de* 
fiMted  in  a great  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. The  day  of  that  defeat  wa-s  long  observed  by  the 
P.irthians  o.s  the  commencement  of  their  independence. 
Tlu<<  is  the  reason  that  some  writers  have  set  down  the 
revolt  ns  first  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  took  place  under  Antiochus.  Arsaccs  reduced 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Hyrcania,  and  died,  according  to 
.)ii-'tin,  in  a ripe  old  age.'  He  seems,  from  the  very  meagre 
tK'c.amts  which  we  possess,  to  have  been  a successful,  and 
|mibably,therofore,  a prudent  and  able  prince;  and, as  n token 
Ilf  re>pcet,  the  Parthian  monarchs,  to  the  end  of  their  em- 


pire, assumed  from  him  the  general  title  of  Arsacidm.  He 
id  said,  in  the  Anc.  L^n.  Hnt.,  to  have  been  killed  in  battle 
against  Ariarathes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia  ; which  may  be 
true  for  anything  we  know  to  (he  contrary,  but  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

Tlic  small  twin  which  we  here  give  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a specunen  of  the  coinage  uf  the  dynasty  than 
as  one  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  any  indi- 


[From  Vbc«ntl.] 

sidual  of  the  Arsacida^.  Eckhel  (Catalog.  3/ut.  C<esar 
Vindob.  &c.  i.  p.  253)  attributes  this  small  coin  to  Artrocos  I. 
or  II.;  Kriilich  assigns  it  to  Arsaces  I.  Visconti  (Icom- 
grajJtie  Grecqae)  assigns  the  large  silver  medal  (which  is 
magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Arsaces  VII.,  and 
the  small  one  to  .^Vrsaces  II.  The  inscription  which  Eckhel 
gives  on  the  reverse  of  the  large  coin  differs  from  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  having  Hfoirarpof  instead  of  Otownr^v. 

ARSA'CIDiE,  a name  given  to  the  Parthian  kiugE, 
from  Arsaces,  their  progenitor.  [For  their  history,  (H‘e 
Partiiia.] 

ARSENAL,  a public  establishment  where  naval  and 
military  engines,  or  warlike  equipments,  are  manufactured 
or  stored.  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Koebefort,  and  Bre&t,  are 
naval  arsenals. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  great  guns  or  cannons  arc  cast ; 
in  that  of  Woolwich,  all  the  braaa  guns  used  in  the  BrilLh 
service  arc  manufactureil ; gun-carriages,  Congrevc-iXK-kets. 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  numerous  articles  of  military 
equipment,  arc  also  l>oth  mode  and  warehoused  there. 

ARSENIC.  The  term  Arsenic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
dfxm'irov,  which  is  found  first  in  the  works  uf  DioscoridcK, 
and  uf  some  other  authors  who  wrote  about  the  begimung 
of  the  Christian  mra.  It  denotes,  in  their  works,  the  sub- 
stance called  by  Aristotle,  and  oppemorbyTheo- 

phnistns  (although  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  18,  seems  to*  make  a 
distinction  between  ^rai-^apttjrif  and  d/mneuv),  and  is  said  to 
be  the  a»ri  pigmentum,  the  well-known  paint,  orpiroent. 

Arsenic  is  u peculiar  metal,  which,  though  lung  known, 
was  first  examined  with  tolerable  precision  by  Brandt  in 
1733;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  nature;  someliraes 
in  its  pure  roctaUic  state,  but  more  commonly  combined 
with  other  metals,  as  iron  and  colialt,  or  with  sulphur, 
and  frenucntly  united  with  oxygen.  It  may  be  artificiallv 
obtained  from  its  natural  com{Wunds  in  a mode  which  will 
be  presently  pointed  out. 

Arsenic  has  a steel  gray  colour  and  considerable  bril- 
liancy ; its  density  is  5.7U0  according  to  B^zelius,  and 
5.884  by  Turner's  experiments  ; when  sublimed.  Dr.  Thom- 
son states  that  its  density  is  only  5.235 ; Uie  native  metal  is 
granular,  and  the  artificial  crystalline;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  consw^uently  easily  powdered.  When  arsenic 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  it  soon  loses  iU  lustre,  and  becomes 
black  on  the  surface ; the  artificially  obtained  metal  not  only 
suffers  these  changes,  but  falls  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
iho  air:  in  this  slate  it  is  known  on  the  continent  by  the 
name  of  Jiy-pottder,  and  is  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  a 
pcculiai'  oxide  of  arsenic ; most  chemists,  however,  regard  it 
as  a mere  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  the  metal.  When 
kepi  under  water,  arsenic  undergoes  no  change  ; if  heate<l 
to  356°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  volntilizcd.  wiihout  previous  fusion ; 
the  vapour  ha.s  a strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  garlic 
and  this,  to  a certain  extent.  i»  relieil  upon  as  proof  of  its 
presence;  the  vapour  readily  condenses  in  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  mcL  U>c  arsenic,  the  form  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

Arsenic  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  proportions,  and 
both  compounds  possess  acid  properties;  that  which  con- 
tains the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  termed  aneniou* 
add;  according  to  Berzelius  it  consists  nearly  of— 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  38x2»  76  or  ! atom  . . e.39 

3 atoms  of  oxygen  8x3^:  24  l^alom  . . si2 

atomic  weight  . . sUlO  combining  weight  =50 

As  a natural  product,  arseniouf  acid  ii  citroioel)  rara; 
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it  may  bo  artificialljr  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in 
attnosphcric  air,  when,  beinjf  very  combustible,  it  burn*  and 
combines  with  oxycen  ; the  white  vapour  of  arseniou*  acid 
formed,  speedily  condenses,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of 
the  repular  octahedron ; this  acid  may  also  Ixj  procured  by 
heating  the  metal  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  being 
decomposed  yields  oxygen.  These  processes  are,  however, 
Ttceilloss,  for  arsenious  acid  is  met  with  abundantly,  and  very 
pure,  as  an  article  of  commerce  ; being  formed  and  volati- 
liied  during  the  rousting  of  cobalt  ores,  it  is  flrst  condensed  in 
an  impure  state,  and  purified  by  a second  sublimation  in  an 
iron  vessel.  Arsenious  acid  (oxide  of  arsenic,  Uio  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops,  and  of  the  I/>ndtjn  Pharvxacopoeiay 
has  the  following  properties:  it  occurs  in  compact  masses  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  externally  colourless  and  opaque,  but 
internally,  when  reccnlly  broken,  frequently  yellowish  and 
transparent,  and  of  a glassy  appearance  and  fracture;  by 
ex]x>»ure  to  the  air  the  transparency  is  lost ; the  density  of 
the  opaque  kind  is  3.70R,  and  that  of  the  glas.«y  3.C99. 
Arsenious  acid  is  volatilized  at  SSU"*  Fahrenheit ; the  vapour 
has  not  the  garlic  smell,  like  that  of  metallic  arsenic.  Ac- 
cording to  I>.  Christisoii,  arsenious  acid  has  little  or  no 
taste ; it  is  well  known  as  a most  virulent  poison,  which  docs 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  metal.  Arsenious  a<-id 
is  soluble  in  water ; at  about  60°  Fahrenheit  it  probably  dis- 
solves about  1-1 00th  of  its  weight,  and  when  boiling  nearly 

1 - 1 3th ; on  cooling  to  60°,  a considerable  portion  is  deposited 
in  octahedral  crystals,  so  that  only  about  3-8ths  of  that  taken 
up  remains  dissolved ; the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper 
but  slightly,  and  though  it  arts  feebly  as  an  acid  in  this 
respect,  and  docs  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates 
when  cold,  yet  it  expels  their  carbonic  acid  when  they  are 
heated  together  in  solution.  The  nature  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds will  l)c  presently  mentioned. 

Ar$enic  arid,  that  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, exists  in  nature  much  mure  commonly  than  the  arse- 
nious acid ; sometimes  it  is  found  combined  with  lime,  and 
frequently  with  various  metallic  oxides,  as  those  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lead ; the  arseniates  of  ^pper  constitute,  indeed, 
a most  beautiful  and  extensive  variety  of  the  ores  of  that 
metal.  Arsenic  acid  consists  of,  very  nearly,  according  to 
Berzelius — 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  38x2=  76  or  1 atom  . . =38 

5 atoms  of  oxygen  8X5= or  2i  atoms  . . »20 

utoraic  weight  . • =116  combining  weight  =58 

Arsenic  acid  may  be  formed  artificially  by  beating  either 
the  metal  or  arsenious  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or.  which  is  pre- 
ferred, in  a mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid ; the  mixture 
is  to  bo  distilled  in  a glass  retort  until  it  has  ac(}uire<l  the 
consistence  of  a syrup ; afterwanls  it  is  to  bo  heated  nearly 
to  redness  in  a platina  crucible,  until  all  tho  nitric  acid  is 
expelled.  The  propertiesof  arsenic  acid  thus  prepared  are — 
that  it  is  of  a milk-white  colour;  it  contains  no  water,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  attracts  it  until  a solution  of  specific 
gravity  1.935  is  obtained;  when  water  is  ad<icd  to  the 
auhxCrous  acid  it  dissolves  only  a part  of  it  for  a tong  time, 
leaving  a white  powder,  which  is,  however,  eventually  taken 
up  ; by  evaporation  a syrupy  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2.55 
is  obtained,  which,  when  concentrated  till  the  tem^raturo 
rises  to  24b°,  begins  to  deposit  solid  matter.  The  anhydrous 
acid  has  not  a very  strong  taste,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is 
extremely  sour,  acts  strongly  as  an  acid  on  litmus  paper, 
and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  when  cold.  It  is  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  Its  salts,  termed  arseniates,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Arsenic  and  azote  do  not  unite. 

Arsenic  and  hijdrof'en  combine  i indeed  it  is  one  of  tho 
few  metals  which  forms  a permanent  compound  with  this 
gas.  Arscnurelted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  by  fusing 
equal  weights  of  arsenic  and  zinc,  and  dissolving  tho  alloy 
in  muriatic  acid;  the  gas  may  be  received  in  air  jars  filled 
with  and  inverted  in  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The 
properties  of  this  compound  are — that  it  is  gaseous  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  tno  air;  but  when  subjected  to  intense 
cold,  it  is  condensed  into  n limpid  liquid  resembling  eothcr. 
Tho  gas  has  an  extremely  fetid  smell ; its  specific  gravity  is 
2.695;  it  is  fatal  to  animals  when  it  forms  only  1-lothofthc 
air  which  they  breathe.  When  exposed  to  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  decomposed ; metallic  arsenic,  mixed  with  some  arse- 
nious acid,  is  deposited,  and  water  is  formed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  3 volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  2 of  the  vapour  of 
arsenic,  condensed  into  % volumes,  or 
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3 atoms  of  bydro^n  • . . . = 3 

2 atoms  of  arsenic =76 

atomic  weight  . . =79 

There  is  also  a solid  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen  ; 
it  is  obtained  by  employing  arsenic  as  the  negative  con- 
ductor, when  water  is  decomposed  by  electricity;  tho  hydro- 
gen of  the  water,  instead  of  being  evolved,  combines  with 
the  arsenic,  and  the  compound  is  detached  from  the  metal 
in  brown-coloured  flocks.  It  is  probably  composed  of  1 
atom  of  hydrogen s 1 + 1 atom  of  ars«nic=38:  its  atomic 
weight  is  thcreforo  39. 

Arsenic  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  chloride  of  arsenic. 
When  the  metal  in  powder  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
burns,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combination ; when 
also  a mixture  of  1 part  of  arsenic  and  6 parts  of  pcrchlo- 
riilo  of  mercury  is  distilled,  a thick,  smoking,  colourless 
liquid  condenses  in  tho  receiver;  it  is  very  volatile,  and 
dues  not  become  solid  at  a low  temperature.  If  water  and 
chloride  of  arsenic  ore  mixed,  both  are  decomposed,  and 
arsenious  and  muriatic  acids  are  formed.  When  heated, 
chloride  of  arsenic  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but 
they  separate  on  cooling ; it  combines  with  oil  of  turpentino 
and  of  olives.  Chloride  of  arsenic  is  probably  compostxl  of — 

3 atoms  of  chlorine  . • 36x3=108 

2 atoms  of  arsenic  . . . 38  x 2 = 76 

atomic  weight  . . . .=184 

Another  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  arsenic  is,  to  put 
I part  of  arsenious  acid  and  ) 2 parts  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
retort,  heat  tho  mixture  nearly  to  212°,  and  then  gradually 
add  small  fragments  of  fused  common  salt ; pure  chloride  of 
arsenic,  which  is  to  l>o  condensed  by  artificial  cold,  posses 
over  into  tho  receiver.  A little  water  frequently  comes 
over  with  tho  chloride  towards  tho  end  of  the  operation,  and 
this  hydrated  chloride  does  not  mix  with,  but  floats  on,  tlie 
anhydrous  chloride  first  distilled. 

Arsenic  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  carbon ; it  com- 
bines with  bromine,  i^ine,  fluorine,  selenium,  and  phos- 
phorus; but  the  rchultiug  compounds  are  not  important. 

Arsenic  and  sulphur  may  be  made  to  combine  in  four 
different  proportions;  two  of  these  sulphurcts,  and  the 
more  impurtiuit,  exist  in  nature,  and  these  only  will  be 
described  at  any  length.  The  first  is  tho  red  sulphuretof 
arsenic,  commonly  called  realgar;  this  is  found  native  in 
Several  parts  of  kumpc,  and  sometimes  cry  stallized.  It  is 
of  a deep- red  colour,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  inodo- 
rous, tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water : its  specific  gravity  is 
about  3.338.  It  may  be  artificially  formed  by  melting  a 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  a covered  crucible,  or  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  may  be  used.  In  the  latter  cases, 
sulphurous  acid  is  fbnned  and  evolved,  owing  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid  combining  with  a portion  of  the  sulphur.  In 
close  vessels,  it  sublimes  unenanged.  It  appears  to  be 
poisonous,  but  less  so  than  arsenious  add.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a paint,  and  is  composed  of — 


1 atom  of  sulphur =16 

1 atom  of  arsenic  38 


atomic  weight  . , . . = 54 

The  second  is  tho  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  usually 
called  orpiment.  This  sulphuret  is  also  a natural  product, 
occurring  rarely  crystallized:  it  is  commonly  composed  of 
thin  plates,  which  are  of  a very  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
flexible  to  a considerable  degree : its  specific  gravity  is  3.452. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  inodorous.  Acids  ^ not  dis 
solve  it,  but  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  it.  When 
heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts,  and  Uien  sublimes  ; when 
heated  in  the  air.  it  bums  with  a pole  blue  flame,  and  gives 
a white  smoke,  and  a smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  may  be 
formed  artificially  by  passing  a current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a solution  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a pigment,  and  is  a sesquisulphuret  com- 
posed of — 

3 atoms  of  sulphur  • . • • 16x3=48 

2 atoms  of  OTsenio  • . . . 38X2  = 76 

atomic  weight  • , . 124 

Tho  two  other  sulphurcts  of  arsenic  are  unimportant. 
Arsenic  and  mcltus  in  general  combine  with  groat  faci- 
lity : those  which  are  malleable  it  renders  brittle,  and  those 
which  are  difficult  to  melt,  it  renders  fusible. 

Tho  combination  of  arsenic  with  potassium  and  sodium 
is  attende<l  with  (bo  disengagemont  of  much  heat,  Tha 
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rflftuUing  arscnarcts  arc  ilccomposcA  by  water,  the  potas- 
hium  and  swJium  arc  oxwUzed,  while  tlie  hydnuien  of  the 
WiiiiT  converts  the  utsenic  into  the  brown  ar&euiurct  of 
hxlrojren  aluM.A  iioticixl. 

Tiiu  im-(alUc  ar>cniurcts  arc  not  of  sufficient  imjMirtancc 
to  nfiuire  a more  minute  ilescrtptmii. 

We  have  nmv  to  uotico  the  that  contain  the  orsenious 
acid,  and  which  are  ternoed  arsemien. 

Antenite  of  ammonia  may  bo  prepared  by  dissolving 
arsenious  acid  in  soUuiou  of  unimuma.  It  cannot  bo  ob* 
lained  in  a solid  form,  tor  by  evaporation  the  salt  is  decom- 
p‘«i'd.  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  octahedral  crysUils  are  ob- 
tniiied,  which  are  mere  ursenious  acid,  without  a trace  of 
ammonia. 

Ar^r/iife  of  pofa^ft  is  pr>curcd  by  dl{;estin;5  ibo  acid  in  a 
solii'io)!  of  the  alkali.  Ry  evaporation,  a saline  mass  is  left, 
but  no  crystals  of  the  sjiU  are  formed.  Tliis  compound  is 
fn’plo3ed  in  tin*  propanilion  of  arsenite  of  copper,  fcoinelimes 
ra  led  tntn^r'if  grerti.  It  is  alfO  the  basis  of  the  liquor 
a of  the  Vharmwiqima. 

of  A'w/u  is  prepared  us  the  hi>t  mentioned.  By  eva- 
p.initi'tn,  a viscid  mass  is  obtained;  and  when  the  evanora- 
ti  III  has  been  continued  till  the  solution  has  acqvurcd  the 
consistence  of  a s)mp,  small  ^ranular  rrjstals  are  obluinesl 
as  it  cools. 

yir-,t'mlr  of  limp  may  bo  readily  pnicurcd  by  mixinfj  an 
a«iueuus  si«'ution  of  the  acid  with  lime  water:  tlu^  arsenite 
ln'ina  nearly  inwlulile  in  water,  in  pUTipitatcsl  in  the  Hliite 
of  a w bite  powder : it  eontains  water,  Is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
even  in  some  saline  solutions. 

Arsi'nile  of  itinjfn  is  a white  powder,  sliphtly  soluble  in 
wati-r. 

Art.  uitp  of.struu'ia  is  .soluble  in  watc-r. 

The  nu-'iAlii-  nrm'uift  x,  strictly  so  lermcfl,  are  not  in  trcncml 
an  hupjrta.tl  class  of  salts.  Wo  Hhall  uolice  only  two  of 
tlicm. 

AmruHc  <>f  ro?;;<T. — This  compound  w.as  first  preparwl 
by  Sclieeltf.  and  by  him  piMjs'setl  as  a pipment:  and  it  has 
been  loie^  mid  ext«'nsi\cly  usol  as  such,  undiT  the  name  of 
mini  iuA arciu.  It  is  foniied  by  adrlinti  a solution  <»f  arsenhe 
of  jHrta'li  to  one  of  bipersulpliatc  of  copper  (blue  vitriol).  | 
By  <lg\tb]e  dect»iu|K)’>ition,  arsenite  of  copjicr  i.s  f >rined.  and 

prceijili'itcd  <ifa  fine  jrrecn  colour.  The  exaf-l  comp^ition 
luia  iiwt  been  'delerniin"d : in<hcd,  it  is  probable  that  imiro 
than  one  comp  luml  may  be  formed,  or  onu  may  be  mixed 
with  vnriiiblo  (^uuntitics  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

Araenitp  of  Ktlv^r  may  be  made  by  mixing  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  »iher  with  one  of  arsenite  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
.soda.  It  is  «if  a fine  yellow  Colour ; and  the  soluble  salts  of 
silver,  like  ibnsc  of  c'ij)per,  are  occitkionuHy  u.scd  tn  afford 
cormborjlive  e%idencc  lU  case's  of  poisoninp  by  arsenic, 

The  urHi'itittfps  arc  in  several  ca«es  prc'ontwl  to  us  by 
nature.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  arseniatc  of  iron  occurs  in  small 
green  cubic  cr)sl{ils,  and  also  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
arseiiiate  of  c ipper.  Arsoniatc  of  lime,  called  pbamtarolitc 
by  iniii»'rjl  it;i>t--,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with. 

'rhe  alkaline  mid  eartliv  iirst'iiiates  are  generally  procured 
cither  bv  direct  combia.'dion  or  bv  double  decoinpcmition ; 
and  Ibo’  metallic  arKUiia'tcs  usually,  if  not  always,  by  the 
latter  method.*  Wu  sbiill  desonbo  the  arseniales  in  the 
same  onUir  ns  ibe  arsenites. 

Jr*Vi/ftV  of  ammonia. — This  sail  is  prepired  b)  adding 
the  alkali  to  a rather  (xmeentrated  s<ilution  of  Inc  acid, 
until  a prccipit.'ite  appears,  1|  this  and  the  solution  lie  cx- 
posi.'d  to ‘•poutmieous  oxaw^Mtion.  large  rlmmbic  crystals  are 
obtaiijLHl.  The-ic  ciyslais,  when  cxp’so<l  to  the  air,  lose 
half  of  their  Iwise,  and  are  convericil  into  biarxpniatp  of 
ammonia.  When  subjecteil  to  distillation,  the  nrseniate  of 
ammonia  dci-ymposes  m it  liecomes  dry.  ammonia,  water, 
and  azotic  gas,  arc  obtained,  an«l  the  arsenic  is  rc^lucrd. 

The  laarKPniatP  of  amm»ni<x  may  not  only  be  obtained, 
as  abo\e-meiiliom.Hl»  by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  air, 
but  also  by  adding  acid  to  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  large 
wtahcdral  crv’stals  are  formed ; when  heated,  it  yiehls  arseni* 
ous  acid,  but  no  ammonia. 

.ItwriiiaU'  of  may  be  pnicimul  bv  saturating 

the  acid  with  the  alkali.  It  is  an  mu’r)stal)izeablc  deli(]ucs- 
rent  mass,  mi<l  luAy  rilso  lx*  *ibtnined  by  fusing  a mixture  of 
arM-*uioUH  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash.  The  arsenious  acid 
ai'niiires  oxygen  from  the  doc'>mpi.scd  water,  hydrogen  gas 
l)t‘.iig  ..lOhiHl,  and  sometimes  a i>ortion  of  ilie  arsenious  acid 
is  reduced. 

Diantai'Ue  of  fioUi$h  may  bo  formed  by  adding  arseniouti 


acid  to  the  neutral  arseniato.  It  is  usually  prepared  by 
healing  a mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash. 
Tho  nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  arsenious,  so  as  to  cod> 
vert  it  into  arsenic  acid,  which  uniting  with  the  potash,  the 
biorseniate  is  formed.  The  muss,  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  yields  trnns(>arunt  cry  stals  of  the  salt.  The  solution 
reildcns  litmus  paper,  showing  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt 
suffers  no  change  by  eX)>osuro  to  the  air:  its  taste  is  cooling 
and  saline,  somewhat  like  that  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  con- 
sist.A  of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  acid,  and  one  atom  of  poUsh. 
The  crystals  contain  water. 

The  arn^niate  and  bianeniate  of  toda  arc  crv'stallizeable 
salt-*,  but  which  do  nut  reouire  any  particular  notice.  The 
Pitrfhtj  arteniates  are  not  of  importance. 

Arxf‘niate  of  barytes  and  arseniate  of  strontia  arc  Ixitli 
s^dulde  salt.s;  they  are  entirely  artificial  rom|>ounds,  and 
applunl  to  no  use.  With  rc>|»ect  to  the  metuUie  arseniatea, 
we  have  already  stated  (hat  tho  arscnialcs  of  iron  and  copper 
occur  in  Cornwall : they  may  also  bo  formed  artificially. 
The  arseniafe  of  silver  is  of  a brtek-red  colour,  while,  as 
already  noticed,  the  arsenite  is  yellow.  Some  use  is  made 
of  this  difTcrence  in  process's  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  Mo>t  metallic  urseuiates  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dis.solvcd  by  acids.  As  to  the  general  properties  of 
arsenical  aciils  and  salts,  we  shall  merely  remark  that  both 
the  acids  arc  prci  ipitatwl  yellow  by  bulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
tho  arsenitos  arc  precipitated  yellow  by  the  salts  of  silver, 
and  green  by  llmse  of  c<'pper;  while  tho  urst'iiiates  are 
thrown  down  red  by  the  silver  salts,  and  blue  by  the  cop- 
per ones. 

ARSKMC,  DETECTION  OF.  Of  all  substaneea. 
arsenic  is  that  v>bicb  has  most  frequently  occasicnied  death 
by  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  design  ; we  shall  there- 
fore briclly  state  the  inethoils  of  ascertaining  ila  presence, 

Sup[)<>.  ii,g  uw'bitu  {Kiwdcr  to  have  been  found  under  sus- 
picious < i.cunistanci‘s,  the  procesw  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected is  (imt  nf  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  and  sublima- 
ti<»n,  n::  I for  this  jmr|wso  we  employ  a snvaU  glass  tulie,  a spirit 
lamp  and  Mack  Ilux,  or  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  charcoal. 
Tho  tul»e  should  bo  thin,  closed  at  one  end,  alwut  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lhn.‘e  to  four  inches  long ; those 
known  by  the  name  of  te-^l  tubes  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
(a*mcly  well.  Black  (lux  is  a mixture  of  charcoal  and 
carbonate  of  potT*h,  prepared  by  dellagrating  two  parts  of 
bilarlrale  of  potash  and  one  part  of  nitrate  in  a crucible.  It 
is  to  be  {H>w'(.iered,  and  immediately  put  into  a well-stopped 
bottle  to  prc\cnl  its  acquiring  moisture  from  tlvoair;  the 
charcoal  vvhiLdi  it  contains  is  derived  from  the  decomtiosi- 
tion  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  tho  }>ntash  from  tlrat  of  the 
bilartrate  and  nitrate.  Mix  a siuull  portion,  a grain  or 
two,  or  even  less,  of  (he  suspccteil  powder  with  twice  iU 
quantity  of  the  black  Ilux.  aiul  convey  tho  mixture  to  tbo 
liottora  of  the  lubo  by  incsms  of  a trough  of  smooth  writing 
paper,  taking  care  that  nime  remain  vlhering  to  Uio  sides 
of  the  lulw.  I*ut  a papiT  plug  loosely  into  the  tube,  and 
' twist  a piece  of  pa|>er  round  tbo  upper  end  of  it,  to  serve  as 
a handle:  then  expose  the  roixlure  to  the  Homo  of  the 
spirit  lamp.  The  |n»lash  of  tho  tlux  retains  the  arsenious 
acid  until  it  is  sufib  k-ntly  bcaloil  to  be  di'ooroposed  by  tbo 
charcoal.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  be  extremely 
small,  tlicii  it  is  better  to  drop  it  into  the  tulw,  and  to  let 
fall  a liule  powdered  cbarcoal  upon  it.  In  a very  short  lime 
the  charcual  combining  with  tlie  oxygen  of  the  ai^enious 
acid,  the  reduced  metal  lises  in  va)Kiur,  and  condenses  in 
the  up(M.T  and  cool  part  of  the  tulte  ; it  has  a melaUic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  of  a brilliant  dark  steel-grey  colour. 

Although  this  effect  mav  bo  rcgardetl  as  evidence  of  the 
jiresenco  of  arsenic.  Dr.  Turner  has  improved  upon  it  by 
showing  that  the  metal  may  lie  easily  re-eunverted  (o  arse- 
nious  acid,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic  form  and  {mqierties 
of  that  substance,  although  its  weight  in^’  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  a grain.  This  change  b effected  by  holding 
that  part  of  tho  tube  w Inch  contains  the  arsenic  about  tlvrce- 
fuurtlis  of  an  inch  above  a very  small  flame  of  iho  spirit 
lamp ; the  inelal  again  sublimes,  re-combines  with  the 
o.xvgeii  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  well-deflnotl  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid  are  funned. 

If  no  solid  arsenious  acid  should  be  found,  but  Is  sus- 
pected to  exist  in  solution,  cither  in  the  food  or  in  the  con- 
tcuu  of  the  >tomnc!i.  ibeti  a solution  of  subhurciliKl  hydro- 
gen slwuld  n*i'k  'l  to  the  »usfo<’ted  tluid,  or  a current  of 
the  gas  bliould  be  ('ll  • -ed  into  it.  Thb  gas  is  very  easily  pro- 
cured by  heating  [;  iwdercd  sulphurct  of  antimonv  tad 
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muriatic  acid  in  a fla«k  furnished  with  a \tenl  tube ; or  sul-  araenite  of  potash.  The  characters  of  ar^enmut  arid  haT« 
phuret  uf  iron  may  i)0  formed  by  melting  in  a rrucihlo  a been  given  above,  but  one  remarkable  circumstance  <sm- 
mixtiire  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings;  this  nectcd  with  thcMs  refiuires  to  be  noticed  here:  the  degree 
aulphuret  maybe  decomposer!  by  diluted  sulphuric  aciil,  of  solubility  dejHmds  on  the  degree  of  transparency  or  opa- 
wiihoui  heating  the  mixture.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted  city  of  the  specimen  or  portion  employed.  For  example, 
hydrogen  on  the  anwnious  aeul  a yellow  solution  is  first  1000  parts  of  boding  water  dissolve  97  parts  of  th<‘  trans 
formed,  and  by  heat,  or  after  exposure  to  the  air,  the  parent  acid,  retaining  only  18  pans  when  cold:  but  an 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydmgen  is  got  rid  of,  and  yellow  equal  quantity  of  water  will  dissolve  1 14  paru  of  the  opaquo 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  ihrow'n  down  ; this  is  to  bo  collocUt!.  variety,  and  retain  25)  part*  when  ndd,  the  remaining  parts 
dried,  heated  in  the  tube  with  black  Ilux,  ami  meUdlic  being  nn.-cipitaU;d.  It  is  manitVvt,  thc-reforu.  that  the 
arsenic  wH  sublime,  as  already  described.  The  same  treat-  strenutli  of  a solution  must  vary  with  the  kind  of  specimen 
ment  may  be  adiq>te<l  with  any  substance  which  may  be  empl-iyed. 

suspected  to  be  either  yellow  or  rod  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (or-  The  precise  character  of  the  taste  of  white  arsenic  is  a 
jiiment  or  realgar),  supposing  them  to  have  occa.sioned  poi-  matter  of  disnuto ; it  is  generally  said  to  l>c  nerid  and  norro- 
soning.  sivo,  folUisTcd  by  an  iiupre'>it)ii  of  aweeiness ; but  Dr.  G»w- 

If  the  suspected  liquid  l>e  tolerably  free  from  colour,  then  don  states,  that  it  is  <i/  Jiml  always  swtrt,  but  aflerwanls 
various  lluid  tests  may  be  used  to  prove  the  presence  of  someulial  acid.  ((Jordon,  thtnn-t.  Inaui:.  dr 
arsenic  previous  to  the  process  of  rcductinn  ju>t  described  : Eilinb.  1814,  p.  9 ; lulinburgh  Mtdtrai  anti  Surgical  Jour- 
many  oi  these  tests  have  been  proposof),  but  there  are  two  uul.  vul.  xi.  p.  134.) 

only  which  require  partindar  notice:  these  are  the  ammo-  The  wliite  oxide  of  arsenic  being  so  i^ften  cmplovcd  for 
niuretof  copper  and  the  ammoniuret  of  silver.  The  former  the  destrurlitm  of  human  life,  a dri>ad  of  it  exUls  m.t 
is  prepared  by  adding  a solution  of  bipersulphatc  of  copper  only  among  the  unpntfessional  part  of  the  enmniunily,  but 
(blue  vitriol)  to  one  uf  ammonia,  nearly  as  long  ns  the  alkali  even  atuong  nicrlical  men.  vrbien  has  caused  it  to  lie  less 
continues  to  ro-dissolve  the  oxide  of  coppi'r  at  first  precipi-  Iru-l,  .and  its  mcnles  «>f  acllm  le  -s  studied,  than  niovt  (.Ihor 
tatc<l ; this  compound  is  of  a well-knoa-ii  azure-blue  colonv,  medicinal  agents  of  the  Matrria  .l/crfira.  That  it  labours 
and  when  mixeil  with  a solution  of  aneninus  arid,  a green  under  a im»st  unjust  opprobrium  r.mnoi  be  doubted,  for  it  is 
precipitate  is  forme<l,  which  is  nrsenile  of<vip)K>r.  It  is  to  te't  so  poisout-us  ns  many  other  articles  frequently  u-ed, 
bo  observid  that  arsenious  acid,  added  to  a solution  of  biper-  such  us  pru^^.il■  neiit  anil  strychnia,  while  its  curative  tnflu- 
sulphate  of  copptT,  oora>ions  tm  precipitate:  it  is  requisite  euco  is  eerlaiuly  very  grc.it.  if  a small  quantity,  such  ns 
cither  that  the  arsenious  acid  should  Ih*  cumbiited  with  an  rA;th  or  ^(th  ofa  gnin  Ik:  swadlowcd,  in  abiut  nquarterofati 
alkali,  nr  the  oxide  of  copper  with  ammonia,  and  the  use  of  hour  the  individual  exiH-riviiei's  ati  agreeable  sen>ati'  ii  of 
the  latter,  which  is  in  fact  the  ammoniurct  of  copper,  U pro-  comfort  and  warmth  bImiuI  the  stomacli,  which  gradually 
bably  tho  best  process.  exlemls  itsedf  over  the  whole  of  the  aMomen.  The  npjK-tiic 

Ammoniurct  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adiling  a pretty  and  thirst  are  moderately  inereascsl,  the  secretion  of  urine 
stnmg  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution  of  amnvmia,  ln.Tomes  more  abundant,  and  tho  evacualinns  from  the  fn- 
taking  care  that  the  ammonia  is  hut  slightly  in  exee>s;  testiues  oficn  more  fri'fiucnt,  nud  of  a pulpy  or  pappy  dm- 
this  ammouiun't  is  colourless,  and  when  added  to  a solution  racter.  From  the  intestinal  canal  the  peculiar  ai  iion  pro- 
of arsenious  acid  in  water,  a yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  pagtites  itself  over  the  whole  system.  The  heat  of  tho 
which  is  arsenite  of  silver,  and  which  becomes  dark  brown  surface  is  niigmenled,  nml  tlio  increa«ed  tein|»eraturc  is 
by  exposure  to  light.  experieiicisl  particularly  about  the  Ibrehead  and  cy<d>cms 

In  tho  above  methods  of  using  sulphurettwl  hydrogen  and  and  the  skin  is  bcdewetl  with  a breathing  iH*r>;pirati'*:i. 
the  copper  and  silver  tests,  but  little  ambiguity  can  arise.  At  the  same  time  an  incroased  strength  and  frequieicv  of 
It  is,  however,  well  known  thut  the  salts  of  cuilmium  give  a pulse  is  felt.  The  wiiole  muscular  system  acquire’'  energy 
yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretUsl  hydrogen:  but  these  ami  elasticity:  tlie  iuvuluutury  muscles  espivially  bivome 
can  scarcely  be  confoundeu  with  or  luistaKen  for  a mere  more  iK)werful  and  vigorous  in  their  action;  the  respiration 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  The  ainm«miuret  ofeop-  is  gently  accelerated.  The  nervous  system  parfakc«,  of  the 
per  will  also  turn  green  when  added  to  a yellow  solutii.ii  of  imjiulse  communicated  to  the  frame,  and  the  spirits  as  well 
most  substances:  there  are,  however,  but  lew  IhkIios  which,  as  the  courage  of  the  individual  rise,  liveliness  and  regii- 
when  merely  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  a green  pre-  laritv  characterizing  tho  whido  functions  of  the  sv'tem. 
cipitale  with  this  test;  the  silver  test  may,  under  pi->culiar  That  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  a tonic,  therefoiv.  is 
cirrumstanres,  give  a precipitate  with  muriatic  and  and  sufficiently  clear ; ami  that  it.>»  einplnyment  in  surli  <l.pses  as 
muriatic  salts  : this,  however,  is  colourles«,  and  insoluble  in  wc  have  stated  is  not  only  safe  but  benofieiul,  niav  Ik>  satis- 
nitric  acid.  If,  therefore,  any  chloride  of  silver  should  have  faelorily  proved.  Not  only  arc  old  worn-out  horses  endfiwrd 
been  thrown  down  with  tlie  arsenite,  «o  ns  to  mask  the  pro-  with  new  vigour,  improved  .appetite,  kc.  by  its  us*»,  but 
pertics  of  the  latter  by  diluting  its  yellow  tint,  add  nitric  pigeons  to  which  this  article  is  given  show  greater  ajvpctite 
acid  to  the  suspected  mixture  of  chloride  and  arsenite  of  and  liveliness  than  others  without  it ; and  in  Fpper  Stvria 
silver ; the  former  will  remain  unacted  upon,  while  the  latter  the  peasantry  use  it  os  a seasoning  with  tiiuny  articles  of 
will  be  dissolved,  and  may,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  am-  food,  such  as  cheese. 

monia  to  tho  nitric  solution,  bo  precipitated  of  its  eharac-  It  will  not,  we  trust,  Ih*  supposed  that,  by  bringing  fi>r- 
teristic  yellow  colour.  ward  these  facts  ond  Rtalinnents,  vve  desin*  to  lead  tmv  one 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  amcnitc  of  copjrer  and  of  te  make  a hasty  or  inconsiderate  use  of  this  very  powerful 
silver,  obtained  in  the  above-mentlonwl  experiments,  may,  agent.  Wo  only  wish  to  show  that  much  pn'jii'dire  exists 
after  drying,  be  reduced  by  the  black  Ilux  in  the  mode  against  it, in  ord’erlhat,  when  cirrinnsltmccs  soein  torcqoiro 
already  liescribed.  its  use,  medical  men  may  not  Iw  deterred  fruni  employing 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  gulphuretted  hydrogen  dries  not  it,  from  ignonmee  of  its  qualities,  nor  have  to  eneumiter  iin- 
prccipitalo  arseniiMJs  acid  when  it  is  dissolved  in  alkali,  as  necessary  dillicullies  from  the  objections  of  others.  That 
potasn  or  soda  ; but  on  adding  a little  oretic  arid,  so  ns  to  oxiile  of  arsenic  may  aenimulate  in  the  system,  or  may  give 
saturate  or  supersaturate  the  alkuh,  precipitation  readily  rise  to  slow  poisoning,  cannot  l>o  qu<*«tioned : but  if  exhi- 
oecurs.  bitcvl  inappropriate  eases,  the  murbid  st.ai«*  of  the  systuiu 

Arsenic  acid  and  arsemates  have  been  but  rarely  taken  seems  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  it,  jin-t  ns  it  aeu  as  nu'  anti- 
either  by  accident  or  design  : aulphuretled  hydrogen  throws  dote  to  the  disease*,  health  lieing  the  result  of  iln  ir  neu- 
ilown  from  a solution  of  the  former  yellow  sulphuret  of  tralizing  power.  Kvery  medirni  practitioner  knows  vv  1ml 
arsenic,  as  with  arsenious  acid;  but  with  ammoniurct  of  largo  doses  of  opium  mav  be  given  with  satety  and  iH'iU’flt 
silver  it  gives  a peculiar  reddish  prmnpitate  of  arseniatu  of  in  tetanus  and  some  otlicr  di^ieases : it  ho.s  U>en  staii  d. 
silver,  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  lube  alrea/ly  memiuned.  under  Antimojot,  that  very  large  dn-.es  of  taririto  of  anti- 
by  moans  of  blark  Hux.  The  biarseniatos  give  iramc-  mony  can  be  borne  in  certain  states  of  tho  system:  ,'iu'l 
diately  arseniatc  of  silver  on  tho  addition  of  the  ammoniurct  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  state  of  insensibility  folKnv- 
of  silver : but  the  neutral  arseniates  require  a little  acetic  mg  the  bite  of  a snake  calle4l  the  colubrr  carinuiu^,  eight 
acid  to  produce*  this  effect.  grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  ar-enic  and  eighty  dnip>  of 

ARSENIC,  MEDICAL  USES  OF-  As  metallic  ar-  tincture  of  opium  have  In^cn  given  in  the  cour-o;  of  four 
senic  has  no  effect  upon  the  human  syatom,  wc  will  confine  hours,  that  is.  one  grain  every  half  hour,  with  the  host 
our  observations  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  action  of  j olfect.  (See  PajKT  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  *Vct//co-67i<r.  Trans.^ 
dta  white  oxide  or  anmnious  acid,  and  its  compound,  the  I vul.  ii.  p.  397.) 
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Whitd  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  often  given  in  the  solid 
form,  nor,  owing  to  iU  variable  solubility,  U the  solution 
frequently  employed  : the  form  most  generally  chosen  is 
that  of  iU  combination  with  jiotass,  or  arsenite  of  potass; 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  liquor  artenicaUs  of  the  London 
Pliurmocopoeia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  quantity  of 
potass  is  scamely  sufflcwnt  to  saturate  the  whole  uf  the  acid, 
some  of  which  roust  consequently  remain  tree  in  solution, 
or  bo  deposited.  Before  the  regular  introduction  of  this 
into  medical  practice,  it  bad  long  been  employed  in  Lincoln- 
shire fur  the  cure  of  intermittent*,  under  the  nnmo  of  the 
Ttutelt>sK  Af^wt  Drofu ; and  from  having  l«en  introfluced 
into  practice  by  Ur.  Fowler,  it  is  frequently  callu«l  Fou'lera 
Solution.  It  is  never  given  in  larger  quatttity  than  three 
or  five  drops,  and  should  always  be  taken  about  half  an 
hour  after  a menl,  to  prevent  it  coming  into  direct  or  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Being  considered  eminently  an  auti-pcriodic  [see  Aotra. 
vol.  i.  p.  226],  it  has  been  used  in  most  diseases  which  par- 
lake  of  a periodic  character ; the  chief  of  these  wo  shall  hero 
notice,  along  with  two  or  three  others  not  possessed  of  a 
periodic  character.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers:  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it 
in  the  tertian  and  quartan  forms,  the  quotidian  often  resist- 
ing this  and  all  other  remedies.  Its  beneOcial  effect*  may 
be  increased  by  giving  calomel  first;  cinchona  bark  may  be 
given  also  during  the  employment  of  arsenical  medicines, 
but  it  should  rather  be  alternated  with  them  than  given 
at  the  same  time;  certainly  they  should  not  be  given  in  the 
same  formula  or  prescription,  tWiugh,  ifthe  patient  be  very- 
weak,  other  tonics  may  be  given  along  with  them.  Opium 
is  sometimes  advantageously  given  along  with  them,  but  it 
should  bo  employed  in  very  small  (quantity. 

It  has  sometimes  been  given  in  remittents,  which  ap- 
pn>aehed  nearly  to  the  character  of  intermittent*. 

ill  rheumatic  cas4>«  it  ha*  been  used,  and  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  pains  are  marke<Uy  periislic,  or  true  to  a parti- 
cular hour  in  their  return.  It  i*  (Kpially  applicable  whether 
these  be  general  or  local,  as  in  some  rheumatic  affections  of 
(ho  eye.  (See  Travers  On  Diieoifu  qf  the  Eye.)  In  no- 
dosities of  the  bones  from  rheumatism  it  is  also  ver)*  valu- 
oblc. 

Ill  some  affections,  more  especially  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  a*  tic  dnhjureux,  and  other  neuralgic  pains.it  is  useful. 
In  cardiatgia^  or  hoarlbum,  when  chronic,  if  combinetl  with 
bdladoniia,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasting  relief.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advantageously  employed  in  hooping- 
cough,  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and  choroa.  when  tmics 
were  required.  In  some  chronic  nervous  afiindions  of  the 
mental  faculties  it  has  been  found  UM^ful.  such  as  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis.  And  in  hydruphobia,  tetanus, 
and  the  bites  of  serpents,  it  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
any  other  means  wc  arc  acquainted  with. 

In  cancer  it  ha*  l>een  employed  Iwth  internally  and  ex- 
ternally; the  fonn  generally  used  in  the  latter  way  is  tho 
puie  araenicale,  hut  it  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  requires 
great  caution.  Its  internal  employment  has  Wen  mostly  in 
cases  where  it  depends  uj>on  constitutional  rather  than  local 
causes;  but  if  hectic  fever  be  present,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  seems  to  be  of  more  service  in  cancer  of  the 
lip  and  face  than  in  affections  of  the  glands.  a.s  tho  ninmmm 
or  testicles.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  and  ele- 
phantiasis, it  is  often  serviceable,  and  its  beneficial  action 
mav  be  increased  by  giving  liquor  potassa  along  with  it. 

Wo  hobl  that  the  previous  failure  of  other  and  more  com- 
mon remetlies  is  a sufficient  justification  of  the  employment, 
with  Hue  caution,  of  arsenic  in  any  of  these  diseases. 

Ill  case  of  an  over-dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning  by 
orsonic,  it  is  proper  that  wt‘  should  indicate  an  antidote,  and 
point  out  the  mode  of  lixtating  such  a casualty.  Both  these 
are  difficult.  First  then,  in  the  case  of  a substance  so 
sparingly  soluble,  wo  cannot  see  how  the  stomach-pump  is 
likely  to  be  of  service ; more  especially  as  the  white  oxide 
either  adheres  firmly  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  or 
gets  imbeflded  in  its  substance.  A more  rational  plan  is 
to  give  a large  quantity  of  lime-water,  cold,  as  the  nrsenite 
of  lime  is  almost  insoluble,  ond  nearly  inert.  After  that,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  line  (3i  in  a pint  of  distilled  water); 
then  copious  draughts  of  oil  (castor  oil  if  possible)  or  milk. 
After  which  the  case  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples. [See  Antidotrs,  Poisons.] 

ARSENICAL  MINERALS.  Those  minerals  in  which 
ATMoic  acts  the  part  of  the  electro-nogaUve  cloinent  may  be 


considered  as  forming  a mineralogioal  family  or  class,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  new  chemical  arrangcnienl  of  Berzelius 
This  family  comprehend*  four  genera,  a tabular  view  of  the 
principal  species  of  each  of  which  is  here  given 
First  genus. 

Species.  Metallic,  or  native  arsenic. 

Second  genus  (metallic  arsenurets). 

First  species.  Octahedral  cobalt  pyrites  : spoi^kohaU  of  the 
Gennans. 

Second  species.  Hcxahoflral  cohalt  pvrites : kobaltglanz. 
Third  species.  Copper  nickel  arsenuret  of  nickel : pris- 
matic nickel  pyrites. 

Fourth  species  Arsenical  silver  : octahedral  antimony  of 
Jameson : silborspcUglanz  of  Hausniaiin  : 
antimonial  silver  of  Phillips. 

Fifth  species.  Arsenuret  of  bismuth. 

Sixth  species.  Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  (Mohs). 
ScYcnlh  s))eciea.  i*rismatic  arsenical  pyrites  (Mohs) 
miipickel  (Phillips):  arscnikkies. 

Third  genus. 

Species.  White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid- 
Fourth  genus  (compound*  of  arsenic  acid). 

First  awTies.  Pharmacolitc : orseniate  of  lime. 

Secona  specie*.  Cohalt  bloom. 

Third  spocios.  Nickel  ochre. 

Fourth  scries.  Scorodite:  martial  arseniate  of  copper  from 
Cornwall. 

Fifth  species.  Olivenite : of  this  there  are  two  species,  ihc 
one  crj-fitallizct^  in  the  right,  the  other  in  the 
oblique,  prismulic  sv'stem. 

Sixth  species.  Euehlore  mica  (Mobs) : rhomhohedral  arsc- 
niate  of  copper  (Phillips) : kupferglimmer. 
i Seventh  species.  Cube  ore:  hexancdral  hrironite  : arse- 
niate  of  iron. 

Eighth  sp^ies.  Rhomhohedral  lead  spar. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  clasRed  in  tho  above  genera, 
several  other  lubslances  contain  arsenic,  acting,  however,  a* 
the  electro-positive  element;  conseiiucntly  such  compounds 
do  not  obtain  a place  here:  of  these  there  are  but  two  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  attention,  namely,  orjimeni  and 
realgar,  both  of  which  are  sulphurels  of  arsenic  in  definite, 
but  different  proportions.  These  minerals,  a more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  will  ho  fimnd  in  their  proper 
place,  arc  obtained  of  great  purity  from  China  and  Persia, 
and  afford  a valuable  and  beautiful  pigment. 

Tlie  geological  position  of  arsenical  minerals  is  confined 
to  primitive  districts,  where  they  occur  in  nictalliferuu* 
veins,  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphurcts,  to  which 
the  arsenurets  have  considerable  analogy.  The  only  genus 
which  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  is  tho  second,  the 
most  abundant  species  of  which  are  the  arsenurets  of  cob-j'l. 
nickel,  and  iron,  which  arc  found  both  in  veins  and  bcd>. 
The  fourth  genus  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  action  <»f 
the  atmosphere  on  the  arsenun'ts;  they  occur  froquenltv  in. 
union  with  the  phnsphatcR,  wilh  which  they  are  isonior- 
phous ; consequently  tlie  phosphoric  acid  U frequently  morL- 
or  less  replaced  by  (ho  arsenic,  or  the  reverse. 

The  arsenic  contained  in  any  mineral  may,  in  general,  l»c“ 
readily  detcctc<l  by  the  blow-pipe,  owing  to  ilio  charac- 
teristic odour  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  arsenic.  In  jwr- 
forming  this  operation  k is  necessarv  to  be  careful  to  subtm  ' 
the  mineral  to  the  interior  or  deoxidizing  flame,  or,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal  more  complctelv,  it  i** 
advisable  to  add  a small  quantity  of  the  powder  of  charcoal ; 
this  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is  essential,  fur  it  is  th<>- 
vapour  not  of  the  white,  but  only  of  the  roetnllie  arsonicv 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  garlic.  If  tho  mineral 
be  from  its  colour  susjiocted  to  be  orpiment  or  realgar,  ir 
must  lie  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  black  tliix  in  a 
gla.ss  matrass  and  hoatcKi  in  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  hv 
which  the  arsenic  w’ill  be  liberated,  and  a sulphuret  of 
potassium  formed. 

Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in  veins,  accompanied  6v 
sulphur  and  sulphurots ; it  occurs  massriie,  also  in  rclicu' 
latcd  and  stalactitic  sha|>cs,  and  of  a curved  lamellar  cum 
position,  exceedingly  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  WHien 
fractured,  tho  new  surface  presents  a metallic  lustre  and  a 
tin  white  colour,  which,  however,  soon  tarnishes,  becoming 
a very  dark  gray.  It  is  brittle,  ha.s  the  specific  gravity 
5.766,  and  its  hardness  is  3.5. 

According  to  Mohs,  it  is  fremiently  met  with  in  the 
mines  of  Annabcrg,  Schneeberg,  Marienberg,  and  Frctlierg 
in  Saxony;  at  Joachimsthulc  in  Bohemiu,  at  Andrea^berg 
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in  the  Hait,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Alsace,  at  Allemont  in 
l^^uphiny,  at  Kon^berf;  In  Norway,  at  Kapnik  in  Tian- 
sylvania,  and  in  at  Orawitza  in  the  Bannat  of  Tcmes> 
war. 

lire  second  genus  presents  us  with  a very  valuable  series 
of  minerals,  owing  to  properties  of  the  metals  with  which 
the  arsenic  is  combined.  The  flrst  three  species  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  Cobalt  Pyritks  and  Corprr 
Nickel.  Tho  arsenical  silver,  which  constitutes  the  fourth 
species,  has  not  been  sufliciently  invosti(pted.  Professor 
Hausmann  considers  it  as  a more  or  loss  intimate  mixture 
of  prismatic  arsenical  pyrites  with  antimonial  silver,  a com* 
pound,  according  to  Kla^th,  of  16  to  iA  parts  of  antimony 
and  84  to  76  of  silver.  The  same  chemist  states  96  parts 


of  arsenical  silver  to  contain  of 

Arsenic  .... 

. 35 

Antimony  . . • 

. 4 

Silver  «... 

. 12.75 

Iron  .... 

, 41.25 

Many  mineralogists,  nn  tho  other  hand,  consider  the 
antimonial  and  the  arsenical  silver  varieties  of  the  same 
spocics.  The  Qrst  of  these  occurs  in  crystals  and  in  granular 
masses;  the  latter  possesses  a curbed  lamellar  composition 
of  thin  crystalline  plates.  They  both  readily  tarnish,  and 
assume  a dark  gray  colour.  The  specific  gravity  has  been 
stated  by  Haiiy  at  9.446.  by  Klaproth  at  9.S2.  The  anti- 
monial silver  is  found  in  veins  at  Altwolfach  in  Filrstenberg, 
ami  nt  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  ; the  arsenical  in  various 
mines  in  the  Harz,  at  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  and  also  in 
Herlund  mine.  Cornwall.  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  this  mineral,  when  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, is  highly  valuable  for  mutuUurgic  purposes. 

Axutomous  arsenical  pyrites  is  a compound  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  occurring  in  boils  of  prismatic  iron,  and  also  in 
primitive  mountains,  accompanied  by  cobalt  and  nickel,  at 
Schladning  in  Styria.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.22S. 

Pri»raatir  arsenical  pyrites,  described  by  some  mine- 
ralogists under  the  name  of  mispickel,  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  of 

Iron  . . . . . 36.04 

Arsenic  ....  42. 8S 

Sulphur  . . . . 21.08 

Berzelius  considers  it  to  be  a definite  chemical  compound, 
expressed  by  the  following  furmula:— 

(FeS*-\-FeAr‘) 

on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  37*7, 
and  in  his  own  notation. 

This  mineral  possesses  a tin-white  colour  and  a metallic 
lustre.  The  spmfic  gravity  is  6.127,  and  its  hardness  6. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  also  cr)'stalli2cd  in  the  system  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism ; crj'stals  arc  seen  in  many  modifications 
or  this  system  ; they  adroit  of  cleavage  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  a prism,  whoso  angles  arc  lU^  12'  and  68^48', 
which  may,  thcrefore.be  considered  as  the  fundamental  form. 

This  mineral  is  found  commonly  in  most  of  the  localities 
of  arsenical  minerals,  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
and  tin,  both  in  veins  and  beds.  It  is  a product  of  almost 
every  mine  of  Cornwall,  os  well  as  those  of  Saxony,  &c. 
Some  specimens  contain  silver,  of  which  the  principal  are 
found  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg,  in  veins  of  quartz, 
traversing  mica-slate. 

White  arsenic,  which  constitutes  the  third  genus,  is 
found  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  and  also  in  botryoidal  and 
slalactitic  forms,  fronuontly  pulverulent.  It  occurs  in  me- 
tallic veins,  and  probably  is  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  minerals.  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  colour 
white,  with  a slight  degree  of  transparency.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.698.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its  behaviour 
in  tho  blow-pipe  : if  alone,  being  volatilized  ; if  on  charcoal, 
being  volatilized  with  the  production  of  the  garlic  odour. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fourth  genus  have  already 
been  given : the  species  will  be  described  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

ARSE'NIUS,  the  son  of  Michael  Apostolius,  a Greek 
man  of  letters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  being  exiled 
from  Greece,  tied  to  Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  for  some  time 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  Having  lost  his 
favour,  he  went  to  Crete,  and  gained  his  livelihood  as  a 
transcriber  of  manuscripts.  Arsenins  was  bnm  in  that  island 
tm  anis  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  who  made  him  archbishop  of 
Malvasia,  or  Monembasia,  a'towfi  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 


Morea,  not  verv  far  from  the  promontory  of  St.  Angelo.  ITo 
published  a collection  of  Greek  apophthegms  of  romarkabla 
men.  (Prtevlara  Dicta  Philotofihorum,  Imperatorum,  ae 
Poetarum,  ah  Artenio  Monembasitr  Archifpmcfijyn  collfcta. 
Rom.  1523.  Collier^.)  He  also  published  Scholia  on  the 
first  seven  plays  of  Euripides,  taken  partly  fh>m  Moseho- 
pulus,  Lascaris,  and  Thomas  Magister— partly  from  earlier 
sources.  Venet.  1534.  This  work  was  aedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  whose  friendship  bo  possessed.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  do  not  appeartobe  known.  Having  become 
a member  of  the  Roman,  he  was  excommunieat^  by  the 
Greek,  church,  and  his  credulous  couiitr)'nien  believed  that 
his  dead  body  was  taken  possession  of  and  animated  by  a 
demon.  [Fabric,  liibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  655, 6 ; vol.  x.,  p.  222  and 
491,  &c.  See  Bayle  also.} 

ARSI'NOE,  a daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lvsima- 
chus,kingof  Thrace,  then  so  far  advanced  in  years  tfiat  his 
eldest  son,  Agathocles,  had  already  espoused  ^ysandra,  the 
half-sister  of  Arsinoc*.  This  marriage  was  no  means  a 
source  of  happiness  to  Lysimaebus.  Arsinov,  fearing  lest 
her  children  should  he  exposed  to  tho  violence  of  Agathocles 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  prevailed  on  him  to  consent 
to  the  death  of  Agathocles,  and  Lysimaebus  found  himself 
involved  in  war  with  Soteucus  in  consequence  of  this  atro- 
cious proceeding.  One  report  was.  that  Arsinoe  caused 
Agathocles  to  be  put  to  death,  because  be  had  declined  her 
propels.  (Pausan.  i.  10.  Justin,  xvii.  1.)  Lysimachua 
fell  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was. 
taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seven  months  afterwards 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  treacherously  put 
to  death  the  two  cliildren  ofW  balf-ustor,  Arsinoe,  after  he 
had  inveigled  her  into  a marriage  with  him.  Their  mother 
he  banished  to  the  island  of  Samothrace.  (Justin,  xxiv.3.)i 
So  far  is  Justin’s  story.  Arsinoe  would  appear  to  have 
remained  at  Samothrace  till  she  was  summoned  to  Egypt* 
to  become  the  second  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  II.  Piii- 
ladelphus,  king  of  that  country,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  284 
to  246.  This  was  tho  first  example  of  an  unnatural  custom 
which  prevailed  among  tho  Greek  kings  of  Eg)pU  (Jiic 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Though.  Arsi  • 
noe  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  she  was  much  beloved 


by  her  brother,  and  be  called  one  of  the  districts  of  Egypt 
W her  name.  The  architect  Dinocrates  was  employed  by 
^lemy  to  erect  a temple  to  her  honour,  and  he  intended 
it  should  be  arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  iiiado 
of  iron,  might  have  the  appearance  of  being  suspendeil  in 
tho  air.  Tho  death  of  the  architect  prevented  iu  comple- 
tion. 'Wo  thus  find  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Meaina 
were  not  the  first  to  whom  this  strange  idea  had  occurred. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 

Strabo  (x.  460)  attributes  to  this  Arsinoe  the  founding  of 
a city  called  by  her  own  namo  on  the  banks  of  tho  Achelous, 
in  JEtolia.  (See  Steph.  Byzant.)  This  fact,  if  true,  will 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysi- 
machus.  being  afterwards  tho  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
the  strange  ailvcntures  of  her  life,  and  tho  confusion  in  lids 
period  of  history,  render  it  very  difficult  to  believe  all  the 
history*  of  Arsinoi\  as  it  is  given  by  the  various  authorities. 

A statue  of  Arsinoi-  exis^  at  Athens  in  the  time  if  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  8).  Tho  boautiful  medal  of  Arsinols  which  we 
have  given,  with  a cornucopia  on  the  reverse,  confirms  what 
Athenaus  says  (xi.  chap.  13),  ‘that  the  kind  of  run  or 
drinking  vessel  called  Rhuton  (ptn-ov)  was  first  devisen  by 
F^lcmy  Philadelphus  os  an  ornament  for  tl>e  statues  of 
Arsinoe;  which  had  in  the  left  hand  a cup  of  this  kind 
filled  with  tho  fruits  of  the  earth,  by  which  aws  indicated 
that  this  horn  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  Amalihiea.' 

ARSINOE,  a daughter  of  Lysimarhus,  king  of  Thraro, 

I was  the  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  PhUadclphus  (according  to 
I the  opinion  of  some  ciitios)>  by  whom  she  bad  three  obUdren* 
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Plok-my.  Lysiraachus.  and  Berenice.  But  it  would  appear 
from  Paui^ntas  (i.  7)  that  thii(  Arbinoc  wa«  the  Kecond  wife. 
8us}>ectintt  that  !*hc‘  was  plottin^i  against  his  life.  Ptolemy 
baiuttbcd  her  toCoptux,  or  some  city  uf  thcThcbaVs.  (Schnl. 
Thettop.  xvii.  It  is  probable  that  she  escaped  and  Jled 

to  Cyrene.  where  she  was  receivef)  with  iiutch  kindness  by 
its  king,  Magas,  w ho  was  th:;  half-brother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.  Magas  imirried  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter, 
Berenice.  To  put  an  end  to  the  qnarred  existing  between 
Ptolemy  and  himself,  they  agreed  that  Berenice  should 
marry  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was,  as  far  as  wc  can  under- 
stand the  confusctl  statement  of  Justin,  her  own  brother: 
but  the  death  of  Magas  put  an  end  to  the  ncj^tiations,  and 
her  mother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcctes,  whom  she  >ummoned  from  Macedonia 
ibr  this  purpose.  IXunutrius,  on  his  arrival,  according  to 
Justin,  gave  his  affeclious  t»»  Arsinoe.  instead  of  her  daughter, 
which  led  to  his  assassmation,  and  the  marriage  of  Berenice 
and  Ptuleiny  III.,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Cyrene  and 
Kgypt  were  again  uniUrtl.  (See  Ju>lin,  xxvi.  3.)  Tliere  is 
great  dilBculty  in  identifying  this  Arsinoe.  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subje«'t.  (See  Schlusser,  Tb.  ii. 
Abih.  i.) 

ARSINOE,  daughter  of  I'tolomv  III.  Euergetes,  was 
married  to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  iV.  Philopator:  she  is 
called  Eurydicc  by  Justin,  and  the  Cleopatra  of  Livy 
(xxvii.  4.)  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Arsinoil.  She  wa.s 
present  at  the  battle  of  Rlutplna,  a city  nut  far  from  Gu2a 
in  Palestine,  fought  between  her  husband  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  n.c.  til7,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  not  a 
litilo  to  gain  the  victory’.  [See  Antiochvs.]  Ptolemy 
aAcrwards,  seduced  hv  the  charms  of  Aguthuclea,  ordered 
Arsinoi?  to  be  put  to  death.  (Justin,  xxx.  1.  Polyb.  xv,  33.) 

ARSPNOE,  the  name  of  a city  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
(he  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  canal  w hich  unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile;  its  name,  which  was  derived  from 
Arsinoe  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  PUiladclphus.  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatris.  The  modern  silo 
of  Suez  must  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  Arsinoii. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  7G9.) 

Arsinoe  was  also  the  name  of  a nome,  or  one  of  the 
antient  provincial  divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to 
the  mmlern  Faioum.  This  province,  and  the  chief  town  in 
it,  derived  their  name  from  the  Anunoe  just  mentioned. 
The  old  name  of  the  town  was  tho  * City  of  Crocodiles,'  this 
animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  learn  from 
StralKi,  an  eyc-witness  (p.  H 1 1 ). 

Arsinoe.  a name  given  by  Pudemy  Philadelphus,  in 
honour  of  his  wife,  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  after  be  had  re- 
pairtsl  that  city  : but  the  old  name  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
new  one  was  disused.  (Strabo,  p.  C66.) 

Two  cities  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  were  also  called 
Arsinoe.  (See  the  article  .fr.vinoe  in  Stephan.  Byzant.) 

The  name  Arsinoe  occurs  in  Egyptian  Phonetic  "characters 
at  Gau,  E<lfu,  and  Dakki^ 

The  fact  of  so  many  places  bemg  eallc<i  by  this  name, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  medal*  of  tho  first  Arsinoe, 
helps  to  fill  up  the  blank*  in  the  history  of  tbi*  period. 

AHSIS  elevation)  is  a technical  term  in  antient 

lu'isic  and  nntient  metrics.  In  the  latter  it  denotes  that 
(‘bwation  of  the  voice  which  we  now  call  metrical  accentua- 
tion : but  wlielhcr  it  consists  in  a higher  musical  note,  a 
greater  volume,  or  greater  duration  of  sound,  or  rather, 
pyrhap*.  in  all  the  three  combined,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
1 be  musician  is  said  to  have  struck  the  ground  with  his 
foot  to  mark  the  arsis,  and  hence  tho  Latin  term  ictus 
(stroke)  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  arsis  is 
opposed  to  the  thevis  (Siff«c)  or  depression  of  the  voice,  the 
proeiso  meaning  of  which  is  of  course  subject  to  the  same 
ambiguity.  The  order  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  recur, 
oonsiitutes  the  lawr  of  any  verse  or  metre.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  although  only  two  terms  arc  used, 
yet  one  arsis  may  be  more  energetic  than  another,  one  thesis 
weaker  than  another.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  iambic  mea- 
sure i>f  six  feet,  there  are  six  places  markml  by  the  arsis, 
viz.,  every  even  syllables,  the  second,  fourth,  &c. : but  the 
stronger  arsis  attache*  iUclf  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  tenth. 
The  Latin  writers  on  metric*  acconlingly  called  the  verse 
we  are  speaking  of  sixfold  (sennrius),  while  the  Greeks 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  a triple  metre  (trimeter),  the 
lurtner  including  every  ar&is,  thu  latter  only  those  which 
aiu  more  marked. 


Bentley,  following  the  Greek  principle,  has  inserted  only 
three  acquits  in  hi*  edition  of  Terence,  yet  he  was  fullv 
aware,  .and  often  speak*  of  the  arsis  upon  the  fourili 
and  eighth  syllables  if  nut  the  twelfth  also.  The  German 
editors  of  P'iautux  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  hi* 
example.  An  attention  Iti  the  difTcreni’e  of  p^mer  in  the 
stronger  and  weaker  arsis  i*  important  for  another  reason. 
After  the  stronger  arsis,  the  thesis  must  Ikj  very  weak  to 
mark  the  contmsl,  while  after  the  idher  there  may  he  ad- 
mitted even  a bmg  syllable,  provided  it  has  not  'also  the 
accent.  Tho  laws  of  the  iambic,  trochaic,  Sapphic  metres, 
&c.,  will  affunl  examples.  In  many  metros,  certain  vnrin- 
lions  in  the  niace  of  the  an-is  are  not  merely  pcmnltwl,  but 
even  desirable,  at  least  in  poems  of  any  length.  In  our  ow  ti 
iambic  metro  of  five  (eel.  rommunly  called  the  heroic  verso, 
the  arsis  is  often  found  upon  the  first  instead  of  the  n’l’iUid 
syllable.  Again,  in  the  hexameter  of  llnmer,  the  dactylic 
arsis,  or  the  arsis  followe<l  by  two  depressions,  is  the  pre- 
vailing law  : whereas  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  in  addition  to 
the  pure  dai'tylic  rhythm,  we  find  a largo  pn)]mrtion  of  lino* 
in  which  tin  re  is  an  approach  to  an  iambic  rhythm  at  the 
beginning  of  a line,  as  in  the  second  verse  of  the  .fc'noirf — 

^ llilUm  &Uo|>r0fti*ui  | L*tlDaqwT<ait." 

Perhaps  this  variety  may  have  been  more  pleasing  to  tho 
Roman  car.  as  it  is  certainly  mure  common  in  L:uin  hex- 
ameters, from  an  old  utlarhineiit  to  the  Saturnian  verso,  in 
which  the  iambic  cadence  ounmences,  ami  the  lrix*hatc 
terminates  the  line  ; or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  tho  I..u(in 
hexameter  may  Ito  a compromise  belwcirn  thu  Gnsik  hex- 
ameter and  the  l.atin  Sainrnian.  A metre  in  winch  the 
arsis  is  very  comrauniy  wisnlaocd  by  the  English  reader  is 
the  Sapphic,  the  true  melody  of  which  runs  thus:  — 


where  ^ and  ^ mark  respectively  the  stronger  and  weaker 
arsis : the  thesis ; whereas  tho  ordinary  English  into- 

nation is 

&c.;  and  thus  a melody,  which  by  Horace  wa.s  selected  as 
))cculiarly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  tlie  religiou*  Ity  mn, 
na*  been  degraded  by  the  English  into  the  fit  vehicle  of 
burlcsfpio  and  ridicule.  An  example  may  lie  setMi  in  the 
pseudo- Sapphic  ode  on  a Knife-grinder  in  the  Antijac'jlnn. 
[See  Prosody,  Accent.] 

ARSIS  and  THESIS,  in  music,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  hand  in  l»eating  time,  fnmi  dpetQ,  mtsing,  and  Sime, 
dejrrefting.  These  term*  were  also  u?<*d  by  rsmiposers  wlio 
lived  in  ttio  dark  ages  of  music,  to  expres*  the  inversion  of 
a subject.  iVr  urtin  is,  when  the  uir,  or  counterpoint, 
descends  from  acute  to  grave  j Per  thesin  is,  when  it  ascend* 
from  grave  to  acute. 

ARSON  (from  ardeo,  to  bum),  in  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  at  common  law,  signified  the  ofleuce  of  vo- 
luntarily and  maUciou.*ly  bumiug  the  house  of  another. 
This  offence  always  arammtcHl  to  felony  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. and  was  punishable  with  death.  But  in  order  to 
constitute  burning  a felony  at  common  law,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  building  destroyed  should  be  a dwelling- 
house,  or  a part  of  it,  or  at  least  some  of  the  building*  at- 
tache«i  to  it.  Tho  property  destroyed  must  also  have  U^cn 
in  the  possession  (nuojure)  of  M>me  other  person  than  tbc 
supposed  <*frender  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  On 
these  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  obscure  phraseology 
of  several  statute*,  nice  and  doubtful  question*  constanUv 
arose  upon  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  arson,  both  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  dt‘stroyo<I,  and  the 
character  of  the  poshOftsion  of  the  proprietor.  These  ambi- 
guities were  removed  by  a recent  statute  (7  and  8 Geo.  IV. 
c.  30.  sec.  2.),  by  which  it  is  declared.  * That  if  anv  pi*t*on 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  church  or 
chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  or  to 
any  house,  stable,  c4«ich-house.  outhouse,  warehouse.  ofll<re, 
shop,  mill,  mail-house,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or  to 
any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
manufacture,  or  anv  branch  thereof,  whether  the  *ainc,  or 
any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  pt'sscasiun  of 
the  ofiender,  or  in  the  p>>*BCs.sion  of  any  other  person,  with 
intent  lhercl»y  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  cverv  such 
otTcndor  aiiall  bo  gviilty  of  a capital  felony.’  By  tlic 
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section  of  the  same  statute,  setting  fire  to  coal-mines  is 
also  declaretl  to  he  a capital  felony;  ami  liy  the  17th 
section  it  is  further  enacted,  ‘ That  if  any  jierson  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  coni, 
Krain,  pulse,  straw,  bay,  or  woo<!.  evei^’  such  offender  shall 
be  Kuilty  of  a capital  felony ; and  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crop  of  corn,  grain,  or 
pulse,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse, 
furje,  or  fern,  wheresoever  tlio  same  may  be  growing,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be 
traos{M>rte<l  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  lol>e  imprisoned 
fur  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and,  if  a male,  to  be 
whipped,  in  mldition  to  sudi  punishment.'  The  firing  must 
ill  all  cases  be  wilful  and  rouUcious,  in  onlcr  to  conslituto 
the  crime  of  arson  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  intent  to 
injure  or  defraud  should  be  expressly  proved  by  evidence,  as 
the  malicious  design  may  be  infuiTed  from  such  circum- 
stances  as  obviously  point  to  such  an  intention ; nor  is  it 
any  defence  to  a ctiarge  of  arson  to  show  that  the  accused 
had  no  particular  malice  towards  tlie  owner  of  the  property. 
The  burning  of  a man's  own  house,  if  it  bu  situate  in  a 
town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  endanger  them,  is  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law.  puiiisliable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

A RT  AN  D PART  is  a tenn  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote 
the  charge  of  contriving  a criminal  design,  as  well  ns  that  of 
participating  in  the  actual  i>er|K;tratbn  of  the  criminal  fact 
The  derivation  of  the  phra»c  is  uncertain  • Sir  George  Mack- 
enzie, in  his  UUcuurw  u/«n  the  l.ntef  utul  Cusf»mH  '(f  Sa)t- 
htud  in  nuitten  Criminult  says,  that  ‘ by  art  is  m - mt  that 
the  crime  was  contrived  by  the  art  or  skill  of  ih  • uccuNod 
{eorum  arte) ; and  that  by  part  is  meant,  that  they  were 
sharers  in  tho  crime  committed,  et  quorum  pars  magna 
fui.'  By  other  writers  it  has  been  considered  as  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  Latin  phrase  of  art(fex  et  parlicept.  It 
is  a charge  of  very  extensive  meaning,  comprehending 
not  only  the  offence  of  accessories  before  and  after  tho  fact 
according  to  the  English  law,  and  the  ope  et  conzrVio  of 
the  Roman  law.  but  also  all  interference  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act.  By  an 
ancient  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  15S2,  it  is  required  that 
in  all  cnmitial  libels  or  indictments,  the  uffemlers  shall  be 
charged  as  having  committed  the  imputed  offence  ‘ art  and 
fiart.'  This  enactment  was  occosiunefi,  ns  its  preamble 
intimates,  by  the  frequent  instniices  of  lUilurc  of  justice  in 
criminal  trials,  in  consequence  of  a variance  lietween  the 
evidence  and  the  particulars  detailed  in  the  libel  or  indict- 
ment. Thus,  prevkmsly  to  the  statute,  if  A and  B were 
chargetl  with  murder,  and  the  indictment  stated  that  A held 
the  deceased  while  B stabbed  him.  aud  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  fticts  were  reversed,  and  that  B held  him 
wiiile  A stablied  him,  neither  of  the  accused  persons  could  Ikj 
cuiivicted.  But  by  the  insertion  of  the  charge  of  ' art  and 
jiart,'  such  a failure  of  justice  could  not  occur  : for,  in  fact, 
both  the  panels,  or  prisoners,  ore  substantially  guilty  * art 
and  part,'  and  are  IhoxpforB  comprehended  in  the  general 
charge  of  the  indictment.  This  subject  is  very  copiously 
discus.<iO(l  ill  Hume's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Srollanti 
resjtertin^  the  Descripiion  and  Punishment  of  Crimes. 

AUTA,  GULF  OF  (tbe  'A^TpiKucAc  «oXwnc  of  tbe 
Greek  aud  the  Ambracius  Sinus  of  Latin  authors),  U an 
arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  lietween  tbe  antient  Epirus  and 
Ac-arnania.  and  now  the  boundary  between  tho  Turkish 
province  of  Albania  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  Is 
twenty-fivo  miles  long  and  ton  wide,  and  is  contained  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  3U°  and  3'  N.,  and  the  meri-  I 
dians  of  20®  43'  aud  21®  lo'  K.  of  Greenwich. 


Across  the  entrance  is  a bar  composed  of  soft  sand  and 
sea-wced,  over  which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  channel  is  intricate,  ilaving  |>assad  this,  the 
gulf  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  e.xcept  off  the  low  ghores,  where 
fiats  extend  io  some  places  nearly  a mile ; but  these  ma^ 
bo  distinguished  by  tnn  light  colour  of  the  water ; tlic 
banks  being  of  white  sand,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the 
bottom  is  of  black  mud.  Tlie  deepest  water  is  thirty-six 
fathom',  which  is  towards  Uie  head  of  the  gulf.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  entrance  is  only  70b  yards,  and  half  a 
mile  is  its  general  width  in  the  direction  ofN  R. ; it  then 
turns  sharply  round  a low  point  to  the  S.E.,  and  opens  out 
much  wider  for  nbivut  four  miles,  the  western  shore  being 
low  and  the  eastern  high.  A second  entrance  is  then 
formed  by  the  two  high  capes  of  La  Scara  and  Madonna  to  the 
largo  basin  of  the  gulf,  tno  northern  shore  of  which  consists 
of  low  sandy  ribands,  separating  large  lakes  ami  marshes 
from  the  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
tho  northward  of  the  gulf,  a sharp  and  uneven  range  of 
hills  runs  about  east  and  west ; the  westernmost  part  of 
which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called  Mount  Zalunga, 
is  about  1500  feet  in  height,  and  continues  its  undulating 
descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  three  miles  north  of  I*re- 
vesa.  After  a wnsidomblo  depression,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  rises  again  to  a remarkable  threc-peaked  moun- 
tain, culled  from  its  tkdour  Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain), 
which  has  about  the  same  elcv.ition  as  Zalunga.  but  its 
sides  arc  ruggctl  and  precipitous.  Between  its  foot  and  the 
lakes  bcfure-nicntioned.  lie  the  plains  of  Arta,  rich  and  fer- 
tile : but,  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  want  of 
commerce,  they  are  little  cultivated,  and  principally  dt*vole<l 
topasiture.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  are  ranges  of  hills  connected 
with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To  the  eastward,  and  directly  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makronuro  ridge,  about  250 
feet  in  height,  along  which  runs  the  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece : this  road  is  capable  of  being  stmngly  defended,  and 
articularly  at  the  liottom  of  Kuravasarn  Bay,  where  the 
ills  scarcely  admit  a passage  between  their  bases  ami  the 
gulf.  Tlie  southern  shore  is  generally  rocky  except  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  fbnmvl  by  its  im*gular  line ; the  hills 
are  round-topped,  insulattKl,  and  barren,  composed  princi- 
pally of  limestone  and  schist,  with  occasional  broad  veins  of 
quartz ; they  descend  steeply  to  the  sliorc.  One  of  Ihcao, 
to  the  eastwanl  of  Wnilza,  callwl  Amuthero,  rises  to  tho 
height  of  1500  feet.  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara 
northwanls  towards  Lake  Mazoma,  is  first  rocky  and  stc^qi; 
then  come  gra.ssy  chffs,  with  a narrow  sliinglv  Iwach  at  tho 
foot,  and  la»tly,  tho  hills  s)oi>e  gradually  down  to  a low 
shore. 

Tho  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  arc.  Prevesa,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Vonitza,  at  tho 
bottom  of  a bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  shore. 
Tho  town  of  Arta,  whence  tho  Gulf  derives  iU  appellation,  is 
seven  miles  from  the  north  coast-  At  Salahora,  whicii  is 
the  port  of  .Arta,  there  is  a custom-house,  and  there  is  ono 
also  in  Karavasaru  and  I.outraki  bays.  The  only  village 
is  that  of  Kovakonissi ; at  Vlica,  Arapi,  and  Karavasaru, 
thcro  are  also  a few  huts. 

Tho  ruins  of  Argos  Amphihjchicum  are  now  vUiblu  at  the 
bottitin  of  Kanivnsara  Buy,  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Arta.  They  are 
j of  Cyclopian  masonry,  situated  on  a steep  acclivity  .350  feet 
I high,  near  the  sea.  The  town  which  occupied  tho  summit 
I wns  cncirclwl  by  walls,  and  these  were  lungcntcd  by  two 
I others,  descending  the  hill  and  meeting  at  an  angle  within 
a few  feet  of  tho  lieach.  The  high  road  from  Albania  into 
Greece  winds  round  thi.s  angle  through  a deep  ravine  com- 
manded by  the  town,  which  thus  offers  a very  strung  mili- 
tary position. 

There  is  a ctistom-hoiiso,  and  a few  huts  near  the  ruins, 
known  by  the*  name  Karuvasara.  3&®  51'  N.  lat.,  21®  10' 
long.  East  of  Greenwich. 

Two  rivers,  tho  Lure  (antient  Charadrus)  and  the  Aria 
(antient  Arachlhus),  flow  into  tho  gulf  on  its  northern 
shores;  botli  are  navigable  for  lioaU,  soon  or  eight  miles 
from  their  mouths.  A small  stream  also  flows  through  the 
town  of  Vonit/o,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

Tho  gulf  abounds  in  ft.sh  of  the  finest  quality’,  particularlv 
of  tho  mullet  kind ; there  are  also  soles,  eels,  and  sardiiios, 
and  very  large  prawms.  Tho  sardine  fishing  is  generally 
farmed  from  the  Greek  guveriuncnt  of  V'oniUa,  whose  only 
right,  however,  is  their  naval  &uiH.-riority,  by  partic!*  of  Sici- 
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lians,  who  mU  them  down  in  harreU  from  the  nets ; but  the 
otber  fish  nre  taken  in  fisheries  constructed  of  roods  closely 
pUiced  in  the  ground,  fomnng  a sort  of  labjrinlli,  which 
terminates  in  a death*chuml;«r,  whence  they  are  Uken  at 
pleasure  by  a hand-net. 

The  eummcrce  of  the  gulf  is  very  unimportant  and  all 
carrictl  on  in  small  vessels  ; occasional  cargoes  of  com  and 
cattle  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  tlic  valloua,  an  acorn  used  for 
dyeing  articles  of  dress  and  leather  mnnvdaclured  at  Arta, 
vvith  tlic  exchange  of  market  supplies,  constitute  the  whole 
trade. 

Minall  veins  of  coal  have  been  discovered  near  the  convent 
of  Santi  A{>oatoli,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  ajid  the 
rocks  bear  strong  indication  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet ; but  this,  with 
the  xc'Iocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  arc  much  in- 
lluenrcd  by  the  wind,  so  that  it  canuot  be  cousiderud  as  a 
regular  tide.  This  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  more  immediately:  wiUi  the  sea-bruc2e  which 
blows  fium  the  wcstwanl  Ibo  current  sets  to  iho  ooslw  ard 
inip  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  wheu  that  power  fails,  the 
w ater  relnnis  oui  of  the  gulf. 

AKTA,  the  autisnt  Ambracia,  a town  of  Albania,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
sex  en  wiles  in  a direct  line  from  the  north  sltore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Arfa.  It  is  governed  by  a Iwy  under  the  pachalick  of 
Yanina,  and  prior  to  the  struggle  fur  Grecian  freedom  was 
a very  large  and  populous  city,  but  having  been  stormed  in 
132^  bv  the  Greeks,  under  Marco  BotzarU,  was  reduced  to 
a ruinous  state. 

Hellenic  remains  of  ennsidenUe  extent  may  still  be  seen 
forming  the  base  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  xxbich  is 
hitimtedcjose  to  tlic  river  m the  northern  quarter  of  the  town. 
Tlicre  are  also  remains  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent 
built  by  the  empress  Theodosia,  about  tfio  year  845  of  the 
Christian  mra,  and  another  convent,  or  cathedral,  of  tho  same 
stxic,  but  more  recent  date.  Arta  ia  a bislmp's  see,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches.  In  tho  quarter  more  particularly 
set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  siuiaratc  street  or  baroar, 
and  articles  of  dress  manufactured  ncro  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  Tlic  lloccatos,  or  shaggy  capotes  of  Arta,  are 
considered  the  finest;  woollens,  coarse  cottons,  and  an  in- 
ferior though  strong  description  of  Russia  leather,  uru  also 
manufactured,  and  this  town  derives  sonic  commercial  be- 
nefit as  the  enlrepijt  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf.  But- 
chers kill  and  tend  tlieir  meat  outside  the  town  ; the  market 
is  nhundamly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  fi-om  iho 
neighbouring  country  which  is  fertile  and  xvcU  cultivated, 
and  the  plains  aixmnd  in  cattle  niul  sheep. 

Dl-tance  is  reckoned  by  time  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
miles  to  tlic  hour  and  eight  hours  to  the  d^.  Arta  is 
two  days  (or  thirty-six  miles  direct  distance)  S.  j E.  from 
Yanina,  ten  hours  (sixteen  miles  direct)  N.E.  from  Pre- 
vess,  and  threo  and  a half  hours  (nine  wiles  direct)  N.£. 
4 K.  from  Salahora.  The  mad  to  the  latter  place  U very 
good,  as  it  is  the  more  frequent  channel  of  conveyamc  for 
merchandUo  even  to  Prevesa.  Tlie  land  trunsi>orUtion  of 
gootls  is  by  means  of  horsHS,  aa  the  jieeplc  haxc  very  few 
earacls,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  lucot  a cax’alcadc  oi  fifty 
to  eighty  horses  thus  laden.  There  is  a bridge  ofVenctiaji 
oonstruction  over  the  river  Aila,  at  the  town. 


[Rridite  stArla.] 


Its  whole  length  « about  200  yards,  and  the  height  of  the 
centre  angle  al«ut  luo  foct  above  the  river,  which  is  here 
divided  into  numerous  streams  by  sand-lianks.  Arta  lies 
in  3*)®  R'  N.  Im.  nml  20“  .5I/  K.  lung. 

AKTAB.\'’XUS,  the  lost  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidm.  lie  succeeded  his  brother,  and  leigned  in 


prosperity  until  tlie  Emperor  Septknius  Sovenu  suddroly 
invaded  nis  dumiiiioDs  and  sacked  Ctesipbon,  his  cupitufi 
A.D.  199.  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Sevenis,  injuml  him  more 
deeply ; for  haring  asked  and  obtained  in  warriuge  the 
daughter  of  Artabamis,  he  entered  the  country  with  a Ro- 
man army,  and  iu  the  middle  of  the  festivities  gave  orders 
for  a massacre.  a.d.  216,  in  w hich  numbers  of  tlie  Parthians 
perished,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  with  difliculty.  In- 
dignant at  this  gross  treachery,  ArUbonus  took  the  field 
with  a numerous  array.  Caracalla  was  now  dead,  having 
hoeo  assassinated  pn  his  march  bulween  Carrhss  and  Edesso, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Macriiiu.s.  After  a hard-fought  aud 
indecisive  battle  of  two  days,  the  Romans  came  to  terios, 
by  informing  the  Portliian  king  of  the  death  of  Caracalla. 
ogamst  whom  he  was  cbictiy  incensed,  and  by  restoring  tho 
prisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ctesiphon.  This  satisfaction, 
however,  was  dearly  bought ; for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
tiic  Parthian  monarchy.  Artaxerxes,  otherwise  called  Ar- 
doshir,  took  ailvantagc  of  tho  losses  sustained  by  the  Par* 
tliians  to  incite  the  Persians  to  revolt.  [.See  SassANUiAi.] 
AFter  the  revolt  had  been  maintaiueil  three  years,  the  king 
aud  his  rebel  subiect  met,  oacli  at  the  bead  of  a powerful 
army,  and  alter  three  days'  hard  figlitiug  the  former  was 
beaten,  taken,  and  put  to  death,  a.o.  229.  llie  Partluans 
in  consequence  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  aftur  having 
been  their  masters  for  475  years.  (Hcnxhan,  hi.  c 9;  iv. 
c.  lU  to  15;  Lives  of  S.  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  0{>. 
Macrinus,  in  the  Uuioria  Augutla ; Bayle,  Atic.  Uuiv. 
IJist.  v.  xi.) 

! ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES,  a Persum  ivime, 
and  evidently  a compound  word,  ^ria-AVrar^,  ILcrudoius 
(vt,  98)  interprets  it  to  signify  ‘ a groat  warrior.'  Arta 
, very  commonly  ocours  as  the  first  part  -of  many  untient 
I Persian  numus,  su«'has  Arta-baims,  Artu-pates,  isc.  Aiu- 
mianu.<t  MurcAilliaus  (xix.  p.  147,  od,  Lindcnbr.  1603)  in- 
terprets it  us  * conqueror  of  wars.'  "We  arc  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  root  as  the  syllablo  ar,  which  appears  in  many 
difl'eront  languages  under  tho  form  of  er,  ir,  and  urf,  with 
the  addition  of  t,  which  is  not  elementary  ; in  all  of  them 
it  lias  tho  idea  of  courage  or  strength.  A/(ir«,  t'lr, 

and  Art,  in  this  Persian  word,  seem  to  have  tli«  saiuo. 
root.  For  various  opinions  on  tliis  point,  see  Hcnhr. 
Kepolis,  p.  127;  Grotefend,  Beilage  zu  Uenrens  /tierm.  h 
p.  589;  Creuzer,  l^yfnbolik,  i,  p.  731;  and  Pott,  lHyuuM*- 
gimJte  FtjTKt'huiiff^,  Smj.  Lemgo,  18.33. 

I.  ARTAXERXES,  or  AKTGXERXBS,  surnamed 
Longimaims  (in  Greek  Macrochoir),  from  his  right  hand 
being  larger  than  his  left  (Plut,  Artaxtrxer),  was  tho 
s<%ond  son  of  Xerxes  I..  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  older  brotlicr  Darius  by  Artabaims 
n.c.465or464.  Ho  afterwords  narrowly  escaped  ussasKiiiHlion 
from  the  same  hand,  but  his  superior  strength  saved  hitn  in 
the  struggle,  and  Artolianus  fell  by  a blow  from  his  daggoi\ 
((Compare  Ctosias  uiid  Diodorus.)  During  the  civil  coiiiino- 
tions  that  fblloW'od  this  event,  and  while  the  king  was  on-- 
gagovl  in  reducing  the  rebellious  province  of  Buctriu,  tlio 
Egyptians,  thinking  this  a favourable  opp,^rtuJuiy  to  recover 
theu  indeiKMidenfc,  of  which  they  had  been  de;s'ived  by 
Cambysos,  rose  in  arms  under  Inaros  a.c.  460,  and  nearly 
freed  their  country  from  tlic  yoke  of  lluj  Persians.  They  at 
the  same  time  received  a numerous  body  of  Athenian  auxi- 
liaries. Artaxerxes  employed  his  uucle  Aclucinenes  or 
brother  (Ctes.)  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  he  wa.-»  de- 
feated and  slain.  (IlcTOilot.  iii.  12;  vii.  7.)  In  n «H'cund 
expedition  which  he  sent  under  Artabarus  and  MegahyziiS' 
he  was  more  successful,  and  the  Alheuians  found  ihcntvelves 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  b o.  455,  leaving  Egypt  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Persians  after  an  obstinate  resislanrc  of  six , 
years,  during  part  of  which  time  the  Athenians  were  abso- 
lutely in  possession  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  AUienians,  how-, 
over,  BtUl  continued  the  war,  and  sent  a budy  of  troops, 
luider  Cinion  to  take  jiossassum  of  Cynnis.  Cimon  ih'feaU’d 
the  Persiau.s  several  times,  and  had  nearly  rciluecd  llio., 
whole  of  tho  island  when  he  was  cut  offby  ilisease  b.c*  44iU» 
Peace  was  tlmn  concluded  on  the  following  rundiliwus 
1.  That  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asua  should  enjoy  full  iudcr, 
pcndeiice.  2.  That  no  Persian  shira  of  war  shimld 
the  sea  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Pamplnlia  as  fur  ax- 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  3.  That  no  Persian  army 
sliould  approach  within  a hor-^enmn's  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas  (Plut.  Cim.  13),  or  throe  days'  jourmy, 
(Dio«I.)  4.  Tliut  the  Athenians  should  attiu-k  none  uf  ihq^ 
])ossussIous  of  the  king  of  Persh.  This  peace  was 
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eluded  the  same  year  that  Cimon  died  (Diod.  xii.  4).  though 
SDtne  writer*  have  placed  it  iminwhately  subit^qucnl  to  tl>e 
baUle  at  the  river  Eurymedon.  b.C.  466  (Pint.  dm.  13.) 
(See  the  subject  discussed  in  a note  on  Diedr>r.  xii.  4,  by 
Wcssilin^iua.)  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  jwaci' : ho  died  after  a roi^n  of  forty 
years,  b.c.  425  (foriy-two,  Ctes  ),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sun,  Xerxes  II. 

Thotnistocles,  who  was  oblij^  to  fly  from  Greece,  found 
safetv  and  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  Ar- 
tnxcrxcH  in  the  txrt'inninf'of  his  rci^^i.  Tho  date  commtmly 
a%st^nc4l  to  this  event  (h.c.  466)  is  either  incorrect,  or  wo 
must  place  the  commencement  of  Artaxerxes’  reign  a little 
earlier.  [See  Thkmistoclks.]  (Sec  Thucyd.  i.  lOl-llO; 
Dikvlorus,  lib.  xi.  xii.;  Clesiro  Perttca  in  Phot.  }iibl.  p.  MD; 
or.  Raehr's  cd.  ofCtc^as,  1824.) 

II.  ART.AXERXES,  surnamerl  Mnemon  (Mt'ij/jw*') 
fr.mi  the  excellence  of  hlH  mem  >ry,  was  the  ehle.st  son  of 
IhiriuH  II.  and  Pury  satis,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  hia 
father's  de.vth  H.C.  405.  His  original  name  was  Arsaces,  or 
.\rsicas.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus,  who  founded  his  right 
to  the  crown  on  hi*  l>cing  the  first  born  after  tho  accession 
of  his  father  (Plot.),  conspired  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death  but  Ibr  the  intercession  of  his 
muther,  wIiou!;taine<l  his  pardon,  and  oven  his  continuation 
in  the  command  of  tho  maritiuio  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
•At  S.irdis  he  collected  a large  force  with  the  intention  of 
usurping  the  throne,  and  procooded  with  these  troop*  and 
a b sly  of  above  ton  thousand  Greek  mcrcenarioa  to  at- 
tack tlio  king.  This  is  the  celebrated  expedition  of  which 
Xenophon  has  left  us  so  interesting  an  account.  [See  Ana- 
H \sis.]  A decisive  engagement  toak  plai-e  at  Ciinaxa,  about 
fjrty  miles  from  Babylon,  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
Cyrus  and  the  complete  cstfablishmcnt  of  Artaxerxes  on  the 
tlmuic.  H.C.  4(il.  Tlic  part  which  the  Spartans  had  taken 
in  this  expedition  was  not  likely  tube  ovcrlookcrl  by  the  king, 
and  a war  arose  between  them.  The  Lacedreraonians,  in- 
deoil.  were  encouraged  tii  enter  Asia  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  had 
riwealeil  to  all  Greece.  After  several  Spartans  had  been 
sent  out,  Agesilaus  was  al  last  appointeil  to  command  the 
Spartan  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his  success  was  equal  to 
the  high  reputati  ui  which  ho  had  already  arquirefl.  Ho 
overran  the  greater  part  <if  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  pnrbubly  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
pcninsxila,  if  Art;ixerscs  by  bribery  had  not  succeeded  in 
exciting  a Grecian  war  against  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was 
rccallerY  to  tho  defence  of  nis  country,  and  the  Persians 
s^ion  afterwards  guinerl  a naval  v iclory  near  Cnidus,  prin- 
cipally hy  the  assistance  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  n.c.  304. 
Tlio  Spartans  were  at  last  induced  to  sign  a treaty  which 
gave  up  everything  for  which  they  had  been  contending, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
fri)m  the  name  of  the  |Jorsi»n  who  was  cmployerl  by  tlie 
Spartans  (o  conclude  it,  n.c.  387.  [See  Aoesilaus.]  It 
was  to  tho  following  effect:— that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
and  tho  island  of  Cyprus  should  be  subject  to  tho  king ; that 
all  the  other  Greek  slatos,  except  Lemnos.  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros,  should  be  indejicndent.  Cyprus,  however,  dkl  not  submit 
[see  EvAtiOR.vs],  and  it  required  more  than  ten  years  to 
redticc  it  to  subjection.  The  only  war  whiidi  Artaxerxes 
conduckil  in  person  was  that  against  the  Carlusii,  a people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  tlio  svest  and  south-west  side 
of  the  C-i^pian  sea,  and  in  it  he  exhibitcil  a patience  under 
fatigue  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
The  expedition  was  not  successful.  He  married  hiso»u 
daughters,  AmestrU  and  Atossa,  tho  first  example  that  w-c 
have  in  Persian  history  of  such  an  unnatural  alliance.  To- 
ward* the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  put  his  son  Darius  to 
death  in  consequence  of  a conspiracy  which  he  had  formed 
against  him.  Artaxerxes  was  unsuccessful  in  hi*  attempts 
to  reflucc  Egypt.  [See  Auksilaus.]  He  died  from  grief 
oil  account  of  the  bod  conduct  of  Ochus,  the  ‘youngest  of 
his  sons,  n.c.  359,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  (rlut.),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ochus.  (Wutarrh's  Li/enf  Artaxerrex ; 
Dioiloru*.  lib.  xiii.  xiv.:  Ctesias;  Xenophon  s 

III.  ARTAXERXES,  calleii  Ochus  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  was  the  third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  All 
accounts  concur  in  making  him  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
san^inary  of  the  Persian  prince*.  Ho  b^an  his  reign  by 
putting  to  death  all  tliose  of  the  royal  family  from  whom  he 
thought  himself  likely  to  incur  danger.  Egypt,  which  never 
quietly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Persians,  was  at  this 
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time  in  revolt,  and  governc<l  by  the  last  of  iu  native  priuceg, 
Neclanclnis  II.  Arlaxcixca  led  a powerful  army  against 
him,  and  completely  broke  the  sln-ngth  of  Egj^  b.c. 
354.  Hia  tn?atrooiii  of  the  Egyptian  god,  Apin,  is  said  to 
ha\xj  proved  hU  destruction,  for  it  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  the  mind  of  Bagoas.  his  favourite  eunuch,  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  that  on  the  king’s  return  to  Persia  he 
murdered  him.  b.c.  3.18,  and  placed  on  the  thirmo  his 
youngest  «>n,  Arses.  If.  however,  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
war.  li.C.  354.  and  the  death  of  Ochus,  h.c.  3.18,  are  both 
correct,  this  story  seems  to  have  little  foundation.  (Diodonis, 
Ub.  xn.  xxii. ; Justin,  x.  3.;  Plutarch’s  Agenlaiu.) 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a distinguished  naturuliat,  the 
second  sun  of  Olaus  Artedi,  was  bom  V2ml  Fibniarv,  J70i, 
at  Anund,  in  Angermnnland,  a province  of  Sweden. 
Pos^>«iing  excellent  talents  and  a goal  memory,  he  was 
destined  for  the  churrh.  hut  after  beginning  hi*  studies  al 
Normaling,  where  hi*  father  ofliciatefl  as  clergvtnan.  the 
secret  incim&tion  of  his  lieart  led  him  to  visit  tho  rich  shoi'es 
of  tho  Rothman  Gulf  to  study  fishes;  he  also  examined 
plants,  chiefly  those  used  in  sgncuUure  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

In  1716  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hemosand.  where, 
while  others  spent  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  collecting  of 
plant*.  During  hi*  rcHidence  here  he  read  many  work*  on 
alchemy.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  ofUpsal  lo 
study  philosophy  and  theology,  hut  ho  gradually  abandoned 
these,  and  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  natural  hi*tur>  : from 
alchemy  he  turned  to  chemistry,  and  iiliimately  to  medicine. 

In  1728  Linmeus  likewise  went  to  Upsal  to  study  medi> 
cine,  and  on  inquiring  who  among  the  students  was  pre- 
eminent, all  answered,  Peter  Arie<li:  on  which  linnaMia 
sought  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  actrording  to  Linnieus's  description  of  him.  he 
was  tall,  thin,  with  long  black  hair,  and  a countenance  re- 
sembling tliut  of  John  Ray.  judging  by  the  portrait  of  tho 
English  naturalist.  Tlicir  friendship  continued  through  tl>e’ 
whole  period  of  their  residence  at  Upsal,  which  w:is  seven 
year*,  during  which  time  an  honourable  rivalry  suhsi.^led  be- 
tween them,  each  abandoning  to  tbo  other  the  departments 
of  natural  history  In  which  ho  seemed  to  excel;  in  this* 
way  the  study  of  fishes  and  tho  .amphibia  was  assigned  in 
Artedi,  while  Linnoms  surpassed  him  in  a knowledge  of 
bird*  and  insects.  In  testimony  of  their  friendship,  before 
the  departure  of  Linnteu*  for  Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for 
England,  they  mutually  constitutofl  each  other  heir  to  their 
papers  and  collectiuns  of  natural  hUtory.  the  sun'ivor 
pli^ging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  Seplorober.  1734,  Artedi  sailetl  from  Stockholm  to 
Ixndun,  where  he  met  with*  the  most  courteous  reception, 
particularly  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  wrote  the  preface  to  liis  Ichthyologia. 

In  1735  Linnmus,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  after  re»iding  a fewwceks,  he  was  agreeably  *urpri.<ie4l 
to  find  himself  joineil  by  hi*  friend  Arti?di.  The  mean* 
of  Artedi  being  nuw  almost  exhaustiKl,  he  meditated  a return 
to  his  native  land;  hut  a very  different  fate  awaited  him. 
Albert  Seba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  Amsterdam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  b.vl  puhlislied  two  volumes  descriptive  of 
quarirupeds  and  serpents,  and  when  about  to  publi>h  the 
third  concerning  fi»he*.  he  requested  the  Oksistance  of 
Linnmus;  but  he.  being  occupied  with  other  nnitters,  and 
moreover  eiigagetl  with  Dr.  Chffort  of  Ix-yden,  declined 
Seba'i  offer.  Linnmus,  however,  recommemled  his  frieml 
Arte<li.  Previous  to  this  Artedi  assisted  Linnipus  in  his 
great  SyiUma  StUurcf.  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
llhhes,  and  in  the  umbelhfemus  plants,  in  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  tho  getiora  of  which,  ho  rccommendod 
the  odoption  of  the  invoUicrum  as  fumishinga  go^  charac- 
ter. Indeed  it  w.as  the  intention  of  Artedi.  after  his  work  on 
fishes  should  have  been  nnished,  to  devote  himself  ctriirely 
to  the  stuiU-  of  umWiliforous  plants.  Having  entered  upon 
hia  now  omce,  ho  drew  up  for  tho  work  of  Seba,  the  descrip- 
tions, the  synonymes,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  all 
that  remained. 

About  this  time,  Linmeus,  having  finished  hi*  Fiinda- 
mmta  Bofanica^  hastened  to  Arosterdsm  to  show  it  to 
Artedi,  who  on  his  part  showwl  Linnams  hi.*  P/tilmophiti 
\ hhthyohgicii,  which  had  been  the  work  of  several  years 
•labour. 
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Tliis  deliyhrriil  and  advanUffcou?  mterchange  of  ideas 
ftf>  n>  expi-nenced  a melancholy  inttrrupiion  ; Artedi.  on  the 
•ilst  SeplLiiiber.  K35,  when  reluming  lo  his  lodtcingu  from 
tho  hi>u>c  of  Seba,  fdl  iiuo  one  ol  ihe  cunuls  of  AuisU'rduin. 
an«!  no  u^>si■^Ian«•e  being  at  hand,  he  was  not  di«’oi‘cred  till 
morning.  Thiw,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hU  age.  perished 
one  whom  Linnmus  justly  pronounced  an  honotir  and  orna- 
ment to  his  cuunlry.  * 

IJnna'u*,  in  conformity  with  their  testamentary  arrange- 
ment. elaiiued  his  niauuscripU ; but  the  landlord,  on  account  ; 
of  some  small  debts,  refused  to  give  them  up,  olid  e\  cn 
threatened  lo  sell  them  by  auction.  They  were  purrhasCfl 
by  Dr.  Cliflbrt,  and  by  hire  prc>ented  to  Lmneeus.  Among 
them  he  found  the  Philon^rfJiici  lchthyo!n^i<\t  alone  flihshcd; 
the  6'yrto/iy/no/o,g«ca,  a work  of  immense  labour,  complete, 
but  «':onfused;  the  D«rny;/»onr,  giKxi ; the  BiUtoih^a,  un- 
fluisUtxl ; ami  the  Systema  nearly  complete. 

Liniiffiua  devoted  more  than  a year  to  render  these  works 
complete,  and  then  giv^e  them  to  the  world,  preceded  bv  a 
well-written  lUeofthe  author,  in  1 vol.  9vo,  I-eyd.  1739.  Lin- 
iitruH  had  previously  ovailcfl  himself  of  them,  for  the  dc- 
parlment  of  ILshca,  in  his  Sy&leuM  NaUtra,  published  at 
Leyden  in  17.33. 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  in  their  history  of  ichthyolo^. 
prvfixetl  to  their  UMnire  Nalurelle  (ins  Poissons,  I’aris, 
1SJ8,  pronounce  this  the  first  work  which  gave  a truly 
sricntiuc  character  to  llie  natural  history  of  fishes,  com- 
pleting that  which  had  been  so  well  begun  by  Willoughby 
uml  Ray. 

Artedi  founded  his  orders  solelv  upon  the  consistence  of 
the  skeleton,  upon  the  opercula  of  the  gills  (branchi®),  and 
the  nature  of  liie  rays  of  the  fins.  Of  these  there  arc  four, 
(for  wc  do  not  admit  the  cetacea, > donominute<l  the  mala- 
copierygii,  the  acanthopterygii,  the  branchiustegii,  and 
tlio  chondroptcrygii.  Tnc  branehioslcgii.  being  badly  con- 
structed and  badly  defined,  cannot  be  retained,  but  tlic  other 
three  ore  strictly  natural,  and  nothing  su|>enor  to  them  has 
yet  been  propoaiid.  The  genera  were  sixty  eight,  but  of 
these  fifty-five  only  were  defined,  thirteen  being  merely 
indicated  in  the  supplemenU  to  the  Genera  and  the  5^;<- 
omjmolngtcii. 


1.  M«(tt4pl¥rf/giu 
)i\ii2ciatUlljk 
Cotiun. 
r>prinm. 
Ciu|>ca. 
Ai(;,'i.i‘uj. 
KviH-ivtiM. 

OkOiu.  us 
^ultao. 

Kebiouit. 

l'ur)'plis-na. 

AmtiinitjrtM, 

Simmuicui, 

ASiUtltclMIt. 
Murans. 
Oplii'iiofli 


fiymBotai, 


enera  f*/  Artnii. 


it,  AtnutIfapUrygn. 
Iiti-nn1n<. 
(Sol4)i«. 

SewmWr. 

Mii^SI. 

SrtWDu. 

ViW»- 

TMchUnt. 

V'i*- 

ScOfpgBS. 

€oit«s. 

Ziwa. 

(‘Iigrtodon. 

OMMfWiMI. 
IIL  firuMAtMiSf'b 
PtiUte*. 
OstndcM. 
Crabotoriu. 
ttoptuui. 


IV.  C'fUndto/ltTifgiu 
P.tTO?tt)tO«I. 

SiiHttiu*. 

g.<lA. 


(iuniPrs  l»ili<-a'ud  iu  the 
Su|>plrmfHt«. 

I.  InVt  (hnn«. 
T»ah>. 


Silunu. 

MufcU-  s,  phyct*. 
aphyiwna. 

It.  /a  IM  Sy*oS)ioiMfitB. 
Ckis. 

Ili'patw. 

CafRitCIM. 

Phillis 

Ciilutru*. 

Alb^sa. 

SIpaiS*. 

t.'iu-lou. 


In  his  botanical  labours  he  was  not  so  successful.  Tlie 
involucrum  of  the  yjeucral  umbel  and  the  involueclUmi  of 
tlic  partial  umbel  (m  other  words,  the  general  and  partial 
involucre)  arc  merely  hractrtp,  on  which,  in  no  other  rase, 
has  It  ever  been  attempted  to  found  nencric  characters. 
These  parts,  indcod,  furnish  very  sc^'ondary  characters,  and 
:m  arrangement  of  umlwllifermis  plants  according  to  them 
must  be  at  all  times  bud,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
pruacnt  day,  c-spociatly  since  the  labours  of  Koch  and  De- 
caiidoUc  have  furnished  one  so  miirh  sujKrior.  (See  Sota 
Atta  iUademifr  Cnsftrree  Saturtn  <?ttrt'or»n//7},  lft24.  vol. 
til.  part  i.  p.  35.  and  Derandolle.  3/tbn/j»r^  vor  iu  Famille 
iies  OmhelUjeres,  Paris.  1829.  I>ecandone,  Prudromu^  Sys 
iemalit  A’l/aruffr  Ue^ni  Vegeinbilit,  vol.  iv.  UmbeUiferaj, 
p,  55.  Paris,  1830. 

Linnmus  railed  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his 
friend.  Artedia,  of  which  only  one  specie*  U known.  A. 
.tgu'ijmifu.  Artedj's  Ichihyniigiti  was  reprinted  and  en- 
larged by  J.  Wutdbauin,  three  volumes  quarto,  Lubcck. 
17S8.  1769.  1792. 

ARTEMIDO'llUSof  Kphesus  wrote  a treatise  on  general 
( Geography,  in  eleven  books,  besides  some  other  works.  HU 
lera  is  not  precisely  known,  but  lie  wrote  probably  about  one 


century  h.c.  Hi*  geographical  work  is  very  often  quoted 
Strabo  as  authority,  by  Pliny  in  his  Sutural  History, Ste- 
phauus  of  ByzHntium  in  his  Dic/iofiury,  and  by  other  writera. 
The  (lassages  thus  quoted  are  collecied  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Greek  Geographers,  vol.  i.  Wo  ran  collect  from  Strabo 
that  Arteraidoru.^  visited  Spain,  Rome,  und  Alexandria. 
He  was  sent  by  his  citizens  on  un  embassy  (o  Rome,  in 
order  to  recover  two  valuable  salt  lakes  near  the  mouth  o( 
the  C’aystcr  which  bclcmged  to  tho  tcmplo  of  Diana,  but  bad 
been  seized  by  the  Roman  publteani  (farmers  of  ihe  taxes), 
Artetnidorus  was  successful,  and  was  rewarded  with  a golden 
statue.  (Stralm,  xiv.  p.  S42.) 

ARTKMIDO'RUS,  sumamed  DaMianus,  from  Daldis, 
a city  of  Lydia,  which  was  his  birth-place,  U the  author 
of  a work  in  five  b<v>ks,  entitled  'Oeiiporptriiru,  or.  The 
Interpretation  of  Dreams.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Antonines : and  collected  liU  materiaU  by  travelling  in 
Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  various  other  countries,  and  regis- 
tering such  coimmmications  as  ho  was  favoured  with  by 
thtise  who  studied  tho  interpretation  of  dreams.  (Sec 
Lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  The  value  of  the  work,  which  is  written 
in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  in  the  strange  stories,  and  in 
the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  superstition  about  dreams  in 
that  age  : it  is  also  uacftil  fijr  the  explanation  of  several 
mythological  allusions  and  symbols,  iho  fifth  book,  en- 
titled or  ' Resulis,'  is  addressetl  to  the  author's 

son:  it  contains  ninety-five  short  drt'ams  that  occurred  to 
different  individuoU,  and  tho  ovenis  which  followed.  Some 
of  the  dreams  are  remarkable  a*  samples  nf  what  pe<iplc‘6 
dreams  were  seventeen  eenturics  ago.  The  first  edition  was 
by  Aldus,  1518,  8vo.:  the  last  by  Reift',  Leipzig,  1805,  2 
voU.  flvo.,  one  of  text  and  the  other  of  notes.  An  English 
translation  was  published  in  1644,  in  l2tuo.  under  the  title 
of  ‘ The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  digested  into  five  Kioks, 
by  that  antient  philotoplier  Artemidoru*.'  Of  this  work  a 
tenth  edition  was  published  in  169U. 

Artemidorus  wrote  other  works  besides  that  which  we 
n >w  have.  See  Suidas  ('Apripi^wpof),  and  the  autlior'* 
work  Lib.  II  cap.  i. 

A RTEMIS,  one  of  the  antient  Greek  divinities,  known 
to  the  Romatis  as  Diana,  wluisc  aUributea  were  so  numerous 
and  nf  such  onposilo  kinds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  they  shouicl  have  been  assembled  in  the  same  doily,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Creeks 
loved  to  invest  their  g»>ds  with  the  most  opposite  characters. 
In  the  poetrv  nf  numcr  and  Hesiod  she  appears  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Lcto  (Lalona).  BisU^ruf  Apollo,  and 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  bunting.  She  traverses  the 
woods,  armed  wilti  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  attondc<l  by  nu- 
merous nymphs.  Her  Iwiw  is  employed,  nd  only  against 
tho  beasts  of  the  forests,  but  also  against  man  ; and  in  those 
early  poems  she  is  represented  as  never  yielding  Ui  the 
allurements  of  love.  She  is  a chaste  and  pure  virgin.  In 
the  Orj)hh  Jhinns  (35, 3C)  we  find  her  invc>tcd  with  other 
Ottributci.  There  she  assists  at  child-birth,  is  tlie  assuager 
of  pain,  looks  with  benignant  eye  on  the  labours  of  man, 
and  is  the  author  to  him  of  abundant  hariests,  nf  peace, 
and  of  health.  In  this  she  scorns  to  have  appropriated  to 
herself  part  of  the  duties  ofCerv*.  and  indeed,  according  to 
.dischylus,  she  w'as  daughter  of  that  goddess.  In  a temple 
at  Megalopolis  In  Arcadia  her  statue  stood  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Ceres,  and  she  was  clothed  with  thy  skin  of  a hind ; 
n quiver  hung  fl-om  her  shoulder;  she  had  a lamp  in  one 
hand  and  two  serpents  in  the  other.  (Pausan.  viii.  37.)  In 
the  Ori'ok  tragic  poets  she  appears  under  another  characicr, 
according  to  which  the  favour  of  the  goddess  must  lie  ob- 
tained by  tbc  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  Iphigenia,  daugh- 
ter of  .Agamemnon,  on  her  return  from  the  Tauri,  intro- 
duced this  barbarous  feature  in  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
At  Sparta  there  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Orihia,  where  they 
exhibited  un  old  wooden  statue,  said  to  bo  that  brought  by 
Iphigenia  from  the  Taun  ; and  though  in  lutor  times  human 
victims  were  not  offoretl,  the  tliirst  forLdooil.  whirh  the  god- 
dess was  supposed  to  fi-el,  was  satisfied  by  thu  severe 
scourging  of  tho  Spartan  youths  before  her  statue  (Pausan. 
iii.  16.)  All  these  various  fables  were  collecied  by  tlie  Alex- 
andrine poets  of  later  times,  and  fitted  to  one  another  so  ai 
to  form  n whole. 

Tho  worship  of  Artemis  was  very  general  througlimit 
Greece  and  ihc  colonics,  but  she  was  more  particularly  the 
g>Mldctt  of  the  Arcadian*,  if  we  may  judge  the  nume- 
rous temples  found  in  that  district.  Tiicro  almost  every 
height,  fountain,  and  river,  supplied  her  with  a distinctive 
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•^Uhet,  M that  the  oo9t  AVmftn  (who  floarithed  probebly 
•.C.  67*i)  My!^  tbftt  eoe  derires  names  from  ten  ihousund 
viountoina,  cities,  and  mers.  She  is  Lycoatis  on  Mount 
Manalua  (Paus.  nii.  36).  Cnakeatis  at  Tegea  (viii.  69). 
Styaaphalia  on  Slymphalus  (2‘i),  Cnacalesia  and  (Jondy> 
WdtLt  at  Caph)'0)  (id) : and  it  is  curious  to  olwen'e  that  this 
old  Peloponnesiao  divinity  is  freouently  found  in  conneo* 
ti(Hi  with  sireams  and  rivers,  ohs  is  omnium  domina, 
'mistress  of  rivers.’  in  Catullus  (34,  12);  Xifuvt«oiy  Irir 
vKowot,  or  n^fteriutenderU  of  porti,  in  Calli- 

maohus  (iii.  4U). 

A rtemis  was  a favourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  Greece, 
and  tlie)r  have  generally  represented  her  os  a hnntress. 
They  eudeavoured  to  invest  her  with  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  youth:  in  the  old  style,  where  she  is  generally 
clad  in  the  sttda.  the  artist  still  contrived  U>  indicate  her 
full  ond  well-  formed  fiieure.  In  the  works  of  Scopas. 
Praxiteles,  and  Timoilieus.  Artemis  was.  like  Ap<dlo,  ra- 
pri>4emed  of  n slender  form ; her  hips  and  breants  with- 
oitt  the  fullness  of  wumanliood.  The  countenance  is  that 
tff  Ap^'llo,  only  with  a softer  eX|>ression  and  more  full ; 
the  hair  is  suiuetimes  hound  over  tlic  i'oreliead.  but  more 
froqueatly  in  a buueh  bahiad  or  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  head  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Dorians.  The  dress  is  a £X)ric 
vest  (girwt'),  either  tucked  up  bigli,  or  reaching  to  the  feet ; 
and  the  shoes  are  Cretan.  Sometimes  a dead  or  dying  st,*vg 
lies  at  lierfoet.  Sue  Filbol,  Ga/irig  Napoleon^  v.  366 ; Vis- 
oouti,  I'onogntphie,  xliL  1 : Diana  Loc/ura  in  Millin,  Afftnu- 
ii.  .H4.  (See  this  subj«'et  treated  fuUv  in 
Muller.  Aun(^  BreslM,  I83u.)  Wo  have 

not  entered  into  the  question  whether  there  were  several 
goddesses  of  this  name  distinct  from  each  other  in  tlieir  chu- 
ructer  and  attributes,  but  we  think  that  this  opinion  U by 
jio  means  improbable.  She  is  considered  Ute  same  as  the 
BuUosiis  (UenKl.  ii.  69)  of  tho  Egyptians.  (.Sey&irth, 
OftcAtchie  det  alten  .Uffy^ten,  Luipxig.  18  )3  : Muller,  iJie 
Doner  (translation)  «ol.  i.; . Voss.  Mythol.  Br.  iii.  1.  See 
DiAivA,  Saut.va,  and  Hxcatk.) 

ARTEMI'S! A,  the  daughter  of  Lygdarois,  became  queen 
of  Hniicamassus.  a city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mity>r.  when 
her  husband  died.  She  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  ol'  antiquity,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  ghen  by 
her  countryman  Herodotus.  Sho  attended  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece  b.c.  48o.  and  furnidted  live 
ship*,  which  were  second  onlv  to  those  of  the  Sidcnians.  In 
the  euuncil  of  war  before  the  battle  of  SalamU,  she  strongly 
reproacuted  to  Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking  a naval  enga^^c- 
Ui‘Ut.  and  the  event  iuslifteii  liec  opinion.  In  the  battle 
^e  displayed  so  much  courage,  that  it  railed  forth  from 
Xerxes  the  exclamation,  ‘ that  Uto  men  behaved  liku  wo- 
men, and  tlio  women  like  men.’  To  her  Xerxes  iulrusted 
thu  earo  of  his  children,  tliat  they  might  be  transported 
in  safety  to  his  kingdom.  (Herodut.  vii.  99.  viii.  87-IU3.) 
She  was  represented  in  the  Persian  portico  (vrod  Ilipew}/, 
ns  it  was  called  at  Sparta)  which  was  erected  to  comme- 
iiior«ie  the  great  defeat  of  Lite  Persians.  (Paus.  iii.  1 1 .) 

ARTEMTSIA.  (laughter  of  Hucatomnus.  kingofCaria 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  wife  of  Mausolua,  whom  sho  succeeded 
ou  bis  death  B.C.  363.  From  all  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
uttacbed  to  her  husband  : but  that  she  should  have  drunk 
the  asites  of  his  liody  mixed  witli  water,  os  Pliny  tells 
us.  is  a htateuient  ruthor  extraordinary.  (Soo  also  Va> 
icrius  Max.  lib.  iv.)  She  proposed  two  prizes,  one  in  tra- 
gedy, and  another  moratory,  tu  those  who  should  pronounce 
the  J>csl  panegyric  on  her  husband;  and  among  those  who 
came  forward,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  18),  were 
Theopimpus.  Thcodectes,  and  Naucrates:  some  have  even 
added  Isocrates.  Tho  successful  competitors  were  Theo- 
pumpus  and  Theodectes.  She  caused  a uiomimenl  to  he 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  which,  fur  its  grarulcur 
and  magnificence,  was  oonsidcred  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  called  ‘ mausoleum'  from  the  name  of 
her  husband,  an<l  hence  the  name  mausoleum  is  often 
applied  tu  funeral  muiiumenls.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  StmlH)  (p.  656).  >Shu  died  after  a reign  of  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  brother,  Idrieus,  B.c.  361. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.) 

ARTEMI  SIA.  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  e >mp(mta:,  and  remarkable  for  the  intonso 
bitterness  of  many  of  iU  species.  It  is  cavity  recognised  by 
the  multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which  its  leaves  are 
usually  separated,  and  the  numerous  dusters  of  small,  round. 


drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish  flower-heads,  with 
which  its  branches  arc  loaded.  TIio  tiowrets  are  all  tubulnr, 
but  those  in  the  circumference  of  each  bead  are  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  most  interestirrg  species  are  wormwood,  tarragon,  and 
8oiilhernw<»od : the  former  {ArtemiMia  absinthium)  is  met 
with  frequently  in  waste  places  all  over  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  Its  leaves  have  a silkv  or  hoary 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  a thick  covering  of  exceedinply 
delicate  hairs,  and  Uiey  are  deeply  lobed.  The  flower  heads 
are  very  numerous,  und  of  a light  bufT  colour.  Wormwood 
is  celebrated  fur  its  intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stiniulaiing 
qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an  ingredient  in  va- 
rious medic  nal  preparations,  and  e%cn  in  the  preparation  of 
Liqueurs.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  use  m dobtruying 
worms  in  children. 

Tarragon  {Artemisia  dracuncuiua)  is  a Siberian  species, 
the  stems  of  which  grow  twoor  three  feet  high.'arc  perfortly 
smooUi,  and  of  a bright  green.  lu  leaves  are  undividetl, 
very  narrow,  smooth,  and  rather  succulent ; when  bruised 
they  emit  a stimulating  oduur.and  if  clicwed  produce  a pecu- 
liarly pungent  mnisturc  in  the  mnuth,  which  is  so  ecnerelly 
considered  agreeable  that  the  Icavos  arc  employed  as  a 
pickle,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of  vinegar.  The 
Ifower-head.s  are  small,  round,  and  smooth,  and  contain  seven 
or  eight  flowerets. 

Southernwood  {Artemiiia  abroionum),  an  odoriferous 
herb  fuund  all  over  the  south  of  Europe  from  Portugal  to 
the  Danlaneliei.  aud  thence  through  Palcxtine,  Penim,  and 
the  middle  of  Asia  into  (.hina,  is  fiequcnlly  seen  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens  wheie  it  wuh  niUivaied  for  pcmlinr 
aromatic  scent.  It  is  a hoary  plant,  l>ecoraing  in  warm 
countries  a shrub,  and  even  with  us  acquiring  a woody  stem 
after  a few  years : its  branches  bear  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
yellow  (lower-heads,  which  are  externally  grey  with  down; 
tho  leaves  belonging  to  the  panicles  are  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  stem. 

All  these  arc  increased  either  by  division  of  the  crow  n of 
the  root  or  hy  what  arc  technically  called  stipe,  that  is  to  say. 
cuttings  rudely  torn  from  the  woody  part  fif  the  stem  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  gmund  : these  strike  root  readily  and 
make  young  plants  in  a month  or  two. 

ARTERY,  from  the  Greek  dpri/pia  {arterial,  signifying 
an  air-ves!w>I ; because  tho  antionts,  ignorant  of  the  circula- 
tion. and  finding  the  arteries  always  empty  after  death,  sup- 
posed they  were  tubes  crintaining  air.  Why  after  death  the 
arteries  are  empty  and  the  Mood  accumulated  in  the  veins 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  By  the  term  artery  is  meant  a 
vessel  which  convoys  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different 
parts  of  tho  brnly  : a vein,  on  the  contrary,  is  a vessel  w hich 
oonveys  blood  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
heart.  [See  V'^Rirs.]  All  (he  aitaries  of  the  system  proceed 
from  tw  o great  trunks  immediately  connected  with  th>^  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  namely,  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises 
from  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  springs  from  the  left 
ventricle.  [S«oH«art.]  The  pulmunarysrtery  cnnvejs  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs;  tlie  aorta 
carries  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  of  tho  heart  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  system,  and  consequently  is  the  common  source 
of  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  circulate  through  the  lungs.  [.See  Aorta.]  The 
arteries  derived  from  the  aorta  coniain  arterial,  those  de- 
rived from  the  iiuluionary  artery  contain  venous  bbiod,  and 
this  latter  vessel  Is  the  only  artery  in  the  ssstem  which  does 
not  contain  arterial,  that  is,  dccarbonixed  or  proper  nutrient 
blood.  [iSee  Blood.] 

The  arterial  sv^lcro  is  arborescent,  that  is,  the  branches 
which  spring  from  the  aorta  successively  increase  in  number 
and  diminisQ  in  size  as  they  proceed  fh)m  the  heart  towards 
their  ultimato  terminations  in  the  system.  Each  trunk 
commonly  ciub  by  dividing  Into  two  or  more  branches,  the 
combined  area  of  which  Ualwavs  greater  than  that  of  the 
trunk  from  which  they  spring,  't'be  capacity  of  the  branches 
is  cstiroaUxl  to  exceed  that  of  the  trunks  in  the  propcirtion 
of  one  and  a half  to  one.  The  arterial  trunk  always  dividing 
into  branches,  and  the  larger  branches  into  branches  more 
and  more  minute,  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
rial system  is  always  flowing  from  larger  into  smaller 
tubes. 

The  orgenwation  of  the  arteries  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  veins.  [SeeVBiiv.]  They 
are  of  a yellowisfa-whito  colour,  loose  and  floceulent  on  their 
external  lurface,  but  their  internal  surface  n smooth  ahd 
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po’ti»Ucd.  Tbvy  aix*  composed  of  throe  dutinci  BMtmhmooo, 
Mbu'li  ore  ouperimpoMd  one  upun  the  otlwr.  and  which  uro 
intimulvl}'  .imted  by  ddicaieocUulor  lisMio.  Each  oTUiesc 
n^cmbranes  is  called  a tuiiict  or  oeut,  and  each,  poaseoaea  a 
pjculiar  structure,  and  perforins  o separate  fuuoiion  in  the 
circulation  of  Uto  blood. 

1.  The  internal  tunic  conaisU  of  a mombmne,  eolourleu, 
transMrent,  and  tiun,  yet  so  hnn  and  ati^u  (hat  it  ia  aup' 
puaed  tj  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursUnfr  of 
the  artery  by  Uio  current  of  the  bluod;  for  if,  inaliviiixaniniai 
the  other  coals  be  entirely  removed,  this  nlutio  is  buind 
capable  uf  sustaiuing  the  impetus  of  the  rtrculaUon,  and  of 
preventing  rupture  iroui  the  ddalatkm  of  the  artery. 

2.  TIte  middle  tuiuc,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  roue* 
ettlur,  is  comprised  of  vulfoui>h  fibros,  which  pass  in  an 
obliquu  tlirccUun  oxouuti  the  calibre  of  the  %'eseel.  fomiog 
aegmenU  of  circles  which  are  so  joined  as  to  pnxluce  com*  | 
pk’te  riiigv  111  Uio  larger  tnmks,  several  layers  of  these  | 
nUrcs.cau  bu  ruisud  in  Mucessiou  by  tl>«  forceps,  so  thaa  this 
coat  is  of  cuu;^idcrublu  lhH-.kJKt>s.  and  it  is  proportion«Uy  I 
thicker  iu  the  siiuUl  lirauclios  than  in  the  .large  tninita.  < 
TIuh  coat  u firni,  solid,  tuid  highly  cLaatie.  It  is  the  main 
tunic  by  uliudi  Uin  nrlcryrt}>ist«  dilatation  in  the  tranaverse 
direction,  which  it  docs  so  eSectually,  that  wlien  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  fwopHs  a frnsll  current  of  hlood  into 
the  aorta,  little  or  no  di!atati<'n  of  the  veast‘1  is  |>erovptildo. 
'Jliu  chai  iu.-lcristki;  pruficriy  of  the  librous  csiet  u»  roiitrarti* 
lily.  Il'it  lie  nmchanicidly  irhiuted,  im-  if  a cliemioal  BliiBW* 
hint,  such  as  ardent  spirit  or  uDiiaonio^  lie  applied  to  it,  the 
yobm.'!  CuiilrHcU  forubly  upon  iU  (xinteitts.  Th^  contrnolile 
power,  which  properly  Ixtlongs  ti  the  muscular  fibre,  in'- 
ducod  .anatjinUu  to  bcliuvu  that  tbc  fibrous  tMiiiu  ooosiatsnf 
muscular  fibres^  but  careful  exanmiation  has  shown  that  its 
orguiiUiitioa  |ius»e^s  nutbiog  in  common  with  that  of  the 
muscular  tiasuc,  while  chomiuid  aiielysts  has  demonsarati!d 
that  it  (rpiilaius  no  libriu,  which  is  tlio  basis  of  musdo. 

3.  Tlie  u.\ternal  lunir-,  called  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
small  whitish  rtUres,  ly^ry  deneo  and  tough,  interWired  to- 
gether in  every  direction.  Itis  inuch  Uiioker  m the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  small  braDcdma,  the  4rev«rsc  of  the  fibrous 
co^it.  lu  outer  surlkco  ia  covered  by  a loose  and  Ilodculent 
rellulnr  substance,  wliich  connects  the  artery  with  tbe  sur- 
rmii'ling  porla,  and  particularly  with  the  shuatb  of  tlie 
ic»scl.  Its  fimmosii  and  rostoUitce  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  dividod,  however  firmly  a ligature  may  be  placed  around 
iho  arler)' ; and  its  elu.-dkiLy,  especially  iu  the  longiciidmai 
dircL’ti'in,  is  so  remarkable  lluii  it  has  been  called,  bv  wav 
ofi'uiinem  ts,  the  ulastic  coat. 

Arteries  are  thumM’lvoKobandoatlyaupplieil  with  arteries, 
''oiiotituUDg  ilieir  nulruiiU  veaaels,  and  called  t-u«a  ctuucua : 
but  ibcac  nutrient  vessels  of  the  artery  form  but  few  aim- 
stoiuose.'s  tUaf  is,  but  few  communications  with  any  otiicr  ai» 
torics.  It  is  essential,  in  lyuigan  arterial ^rank,  to  disturb 
it  as  I'utlo  as  possiblo.  and  only  to  eJtpoeo  just  eo  much  of  it 
M is  indispensable  for  tlie  proper  application  uf  tlie  tigatura. 
In  the  first  ca^es  treated  by  Mr,  Hunter  for  asourism  (see 
ArtHUKtsstl.  four  li^lurpa  were  plaocd  around  the  disoasuti 
artery^,  vr^cVtifM  divided  in^bg  mterveniog  space.  Two  uf 
theM.  ylbfuty-la^^  iutend^to  bedrawn 

tight  If  the  jOtnors  gave  way : but  the  application  of  tbcsu  > 
ligatures  disturbed  tlio  iiutricfit  arteries  ot'  Uie  Yoksei  to  ' 
such  a degree,  that  inllauunaiioD.  ulceration,  mortification.  ; 
and  liamurrhage  ensued,,  so  that  those  so  called  safety  were  i 
really  dangcr-ligaturea,  pruduemg  the  very  cvibi  which  tliey  I 
were  intended  to  avert.  The  careful  ubeerTadon  of  tli’c  j 
funrlious  of  these  vesauU  lias  c.wrected  this  and  several 
other  errors,  and  led  to  oost  important  improswaienla  in 
surg.cal  pracliix'. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  are  dmveri  from  -the 
ganglionic  or  the  orgamc  eysteiu,  but  with  these  arc  mingled 
omnehes  derived  from  (lie  sentient  or  thu  animal  system. 
[Soo  NpuvK.]  Acr.irdingl).  under  ordinary  circumstanocs. 
arteries  uurrv'  on  their  funclious  indeimndently  of  any  inllu- 
em*«  derived  from  thu  brain  and  spinal  coni,  but  they  are 
capable  «»f  U'ing  afTcued  by  ogunti  applied  to  those  organs. 
Under  onhiiary  ciruumsUnces,  ami  in  a state  of  b^lth, 
arteries  are  but  Utllo  sensible : they  may  bu  irritated  in 
living  animals  by  tbe  !*calpel.  or  by  Uie  application  of  die- 
inical  stimulants,  without  affwding  any  indicatmn  of  pain. 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  states  of  dtaeasc,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  they  become  exquUUely  sensible. 

Among  the  physical  pn>pertics  of  arteries,  the  most  im- 
portant are  their  exteqaibility  and  their  elasticity.  Their 


extenaifaitity  ia  ehietly  in  tbe  direetion  of  their  tenglli^  If 
an  artery  be  tied  in  two  places,  ami  divided  between 
ligaUim,  the  portion  which  is  next  the  heart  is  sensibly 
elongated  at  ronlnetlon  of  the  ventricle ; but  their  ex- 
tensibility in  tbe  civcolar  or  transverse  direction  is  not  gnmt 

After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthwise  or 
tmosversely,  it  suddenly  retiaets  on  itself  when  tlie  eX* 
tending  force  is  romornd.  If  the  finger  bo  forcibly  intro- 
docod  istu  the  section  of  a large  art^*.  the  sidea  of  the 
veaael  ro-aet  on  tbe  finger,  and  proportionally  compress  it. 
If  on  artery  be  divided  in  tbe  deiul  body,  iliough  emptied  of 
its  contents,  it  maintains  its  evKndn  >al  form,  and  preserves 
its  cnpocity  unimpaired.  The  elastic  property  on  which 
these  fdiemmena  depend  is  eemraon  to  nil  the  ^ts.  bnr  it 
is  grestest  in  tho external,  and  least  in  the  internal  tunie; 
and  It  is  idso  mudi  greeter  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  the 
small  branches.  Elasticily.  in  the  longitudinal  dlreciion. 
natotes  tbe  artery  to  its  original  state  after  it  has  been 
elongated  in  the  varioiib  motkim  of  the  body  : in  tho  tmns* 

\ erso  direetion,  it  keep*  the  artery  open,  and  thus  maintahi« 
a free  channd  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  thrtmgh  the 
To»sel.  while  it  al^o  assisU  tbe  fibrous  tunic  in  resisting  the 
OYor-diateiision  of  the  artery  by  the  impotse  of  the  cireti- 
lainig  earrent, 

Tim  most  important  vital  property  of  Ibe  artery  is  its  con- 
trootilitT,  tliat  ia,  iu  power  of  umlninhitig  Hs  eapocity,  or 
appnixiinating  its  parictes,  and  tbos  propurtiomiily  acting 
Dpon  its  conleuia.  Even  tbo  large  trunks  possess  this  pn> 
perty  inimine  degreot  butstrendas  eiuofly  in  tbe  ultimate 
divukiAs  of  the  anirial  biandiies,  that  is.  the  eapfilary  vMseia . 
The  main  purpose  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the 
arteries  is  to  rc(*eive  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  the  capillary  vessels  in  tlie  organs.  The  purpose  of 
tile  capillary  ves-ck  is  as  various  as  the  artiotis  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  toroiuuiic,  and  iif  which  actions. -indeed,  they 
are  the  ga'st  instruments.  Between  the  trunks  and  large 
brsiiehos  of  the  arteries,  aad  Ibew  ulnmato  divisions,  Uknw 
is  such  a total  diflereiice  in  stractnre  and  Amotion,  that  they 
roual  be  regarded  as  two  dieiinot  'seCs  of  vtssols,  and  the 
latter  require  a separate  censideratlon.  [9ee  CaFillaky 
VassRLs.J  • 

Arteries,  besides  capillary  vessels,  terminate  also  in  veins, 
in  cxhalant  vessels,  that  is,  onlourtesa  woiM'ls,  which  are 
supposed  to  open  by  minnte  orificrs  on  various  membranous 
surfaces,  perhaps  in  lytnfdistie  vesaels  (which  tee),  and  in 
excretory  ducts.  [See  Gland.]  ‘ ‘ 

Tlie  principal  disoases  to  which  oitonea  are  liable,  arc  iA- 
fiaminaiioii,  ossification  (depositiim  of  bony  matter),  caica* 
reoua  deposition  (dopesilion  of  ebalky  matter),  and  aneu- 
rism. . u; 

ARTESIAN  WEILLS  are  perpendicular  poiforatforts  or 
borings  into  tho  ground,  through  which  water  rises  from 
YsrUiusdeptbs  aooording  to  circumstaneo,  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  producing  a constant  flow  or  atroom  : they  are 
liighiy  useful  in  districts  where  springs  or  rivers  are  scarce^ 
nr  wiivro  the  usual  surface  irstor  is  of  rndiflerent  quality. 
Tiuw  iH’iforaliuns  have  been  named  Artesian  wcUk  t/‘wrVs 
Arl-4yc/^t)  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  find  used  hi  the 
dirtrk-t  of  Artois  m Fmmw.  Tiicy  m seUbai  more  than  a 
few  iiuiUus  iu  dinuseter.  anJ  are  tnailu  by  means  of  the  uanal 
biring  mstmuieota.  Their  uetion  » due  to  the  cOiiatatU 
endeavour  of  water  to  seek  ita  level,  as  will  be  readily  on 
durstood  by  means  of  tho  accompanying  diagram,  represent- 
ing a geological  section  of  a country  in  which  Artesian  wells 
mny  be  established. 


Let  A.  /,  tc.  /,  k.  be  the  surface  of  o country  upon  widcli 
stands  the  town  T : o.  a,  a bed  or  thick  mass  of  rock,  citlivr 
impervimis  to  water,  or  through  which  it  pcrcolutes  with 
difliciilly 0,  b.  n sandy  rock,  or  one  through  which  water 
easily  pcreolntes  among  the  strata  that  occur  liencatU  the 
rock  a,  a,  and  are  concealed  by  the  latter  in  the  plain  on 
which  the  town.  T,  stands,  but  crop  out,  as  it  is  cuolo- 
girally  termed,  or  rise  to  tbe  surlkce  from  beneath  (be 
rock  n,  e,  at  the  heights,  h,  k,  on  each  side:  c,  c,  c,  a ruck 
through  which  water  either  cannot  pass,  or  percolates  wltb 
dilficuity.  It  will  be  obvious  (hat  the  i vin-watcr,  falling 
on  the  heights.  A,  A and  which  may  not  ran  off  into  the 
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Arcioage  dBprwskmt,  will  be  absorbed  b^  Uie  espoeed  part 
ot  the  rock,  6.  b.  Freos  the  aolioiiof  gntvity  the  waterwould 
pa«a  downwards  upon  the  rock,  c,  r,  c>  which  being  im* 
pervious,  or  nearlj  so.  to  the  passage  of  water,  it  will  be 
‘:backed,  and  take  a direetioa  uoder  the  other  imponrioas, 
or  nearly  iospervious,  rock,  a,  a,  pcroolatmg  through  all 
parts  of  k.  b.  From  its  endmyour  to  seek  iu  own  le^wl,  the 
water  will  stu\w  to  force  its  way  throi^h  the  suneriooum- 
bent  rock : but  being  unable  to  do  so.  it  will,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  remain  beBeBth,r  free  from  ovaporation.  If, 
under  those  condihono.  a porCoratien  be  made  at  w,  near  the 
town  T,  through  the  rock  a,  into  the  rock  6,  b.  the  water  in 
the  latter  will  rise  o^  e>’  the  surface  of  o,a,  at  to.  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  /,  A.  abo%  e the  level  of  to.  and  to  cheeks.  i 
from  various  causes,  wbieU  it  receives  while  perealathiK 
through  the  rock  6,  k It  might  be  supposed  that  these  checks 
would  be  Bulilcieiit  to  pretwnl  any  other  than  a very  slow 
rise  uf  water  in  the  Actesion  well,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  quantity  of  water  locked  up  beneath  aTMse  of  im«  | 
pervious  rock  of  large  area.  &uob.  for  instance,  as  the  London 
clay,  if  considerable,  and  that  the  hula  or  perfention  is  very 
small. 

The  rock  b b may,  in  fact,  bo  considered  as  the  tnside  of 
a great  pipe,  into  the  two  ends  of  which  water  is  ponootl ; sc 
that  when  a bole  is  pdtreed  in  the  upper  aide  ef  the  pipe,  as 
at  w.  tW  water  will  swing  up,  and  endeavour  to  attoin  the 
level  of  the  water  at  Ute  e^s. 

Artesian  wells  cut  be  formed  under  circumstances  which 
appear  to  the  general  observer  somewltai  diffwent,  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  much  the  same.  Lot  a,  b,  c,  /. 

•i  h'-' 


in  ^ annexed  diagram,  represent  a section  of  a country, 
kGveral  miles  in  length,  and  A,t,A,  4 four  different  kin^ 
of  straUfied  rooks,  resting  oonibrniably  ujion  each  elber, 
sroong  which  the  rock  A is  of  a stnietnre  to  permit  the 
companxthu  free  passage  of  water,  entering  it  at  /,  while 
through  the  otbw  ro^  water  either  pereehuea  wifft 
dilUculty,  or  i»  unable  to  pass.  In  Ibis  ease,  the  rook  k 
merely  perforius  the  efiloe  of  a longer  pipe,  not  indeed  to 
ob^  tousiy  to  those  unacquainted  with  geulo^  on  the  large 
scale,  as  in  a plain  between  heights;  yet  the  principle  of 
acliim  is  the  satne,  for  when  the  series  of  rooks,  A,  t,  k,  A 
again  rises  to  the  suefsce  on  the  side  now  truncated  by  the 
section,  the  same  geacral  facts  are  represented  as  in  the 
first  diagram,  though  on  a much  larger  scale.  Thus  when 
a perforation  is  made  at  ir.  in  the  vulley  between  Che  bills 
0 and  b,  the  water  rises  tu  the  surfaoe,  and  an  Artesian 
well  is  cstabliidied.  The  Artesian  welb  at  UoUen  exist 
under  sitiiilar  conditions. 

lo  nature,  great  areas  or  sheets  of  sCratifiod  idcKa,  parti* 
rularly  those  of  a oetlain  relative  antlquHv*  are  seldom  un* 
broken;  but  arc.  on  the  contrary,  fractorsd  in\*ariousdireC' 
tioqs^  in  ronseqitcctre  of  disturbing  forocn  which  hkvo  acted 
up)ii  them.  £vea  in  these  cases,  peiiaratiens  for  Arn.'siati 
Wells  havu  sometimea  been  sueeewrul.  the  Me  being  pierced 
Wtween  the  fkaoture  or  tissure  and  the  point  where  the 
porous  bod  receives  the  rain*  water. 


Lot  the  line  a,  &,c,  in  tbo  above  wood-cut,  represent  the 
surface  ofacountry;  d,U,  a porous  l>ed,  or  one  thnnigh  which 
water,  received  at  c,  easily  ^rcolatcs.  but  can  neither  pass 
up  nor  down  from  the  nature  of  thu  rocks  above  or  beuoatb. 
l«t/bc  a fracture  or  dislocation,  geologically  termed  a fault, 
from  the  effert  of  which  the  bed  d is  suddenly  tlirown 
down  lo  a lower  level,  on  tlie  left  of  our  figure,  and 
the  continuity  of  d on  the  one  side  aud  d uu  tlio  other  is 
destroyed.  If  we  lap,  os  it  were,  the  bed  or  rock  ri,  at  ip, 
the  water  in  it  would  rise  but  a short  height  upwards,  if  d 
could  be  regarded  as  a hollow  pipe,  which,  receiving  Its 
Water  at  c,  lets  it  pa»s  freely  out  ntV.  The  rupiil  percolation 
of  the  water  is,  however,  checked  by  its  fritnion  among  the 
psrticles  of  sand  or  against  ths  sides  of  tbo  strata,  so  that 


wh*n  a peifsration  is  made  at  tr,  and  a ft«e  vent  given  to 
the  water,  it  rises,  and  an  Artesian  well  is  established. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  we  regard  tltc  abto'e  section 
wkbeut  refkrtnee  to  the  artificial  boring  at  tr,  we  have  a 
natural  Artesian  weli,  the  fissure  or  fault  / setving  the 
same  office  as  the  artificial  perforation  ; with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  pi^  bo  eonnulered  as  a mere  puncture,  while 
the  effects  of  the  fenner  are  felt  alorg  a more  extended  line, 
oecasiootlly  a few  miles  in  length.  Without  such  fissures, 
which  permit  tbeeeeapo  of  water  from  beneath,  many  dis- 
tricts would  be  comparativeW  destitute  of  this  great  neces- 
sary of  life,  more  partienlarly  during  droughts.  Springs  from 
fissures  or  fenlts  are  more  permanent  than  others.  This 
arises  from  tho  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  reservoir, 
if  we  may  so  tenn  it,  by  which  a vast  quantity  of  water  is  ac- 
cumukitod.  and  can  only  escape  by  slow  degrees ; and  thus 
severe  droughts,  which  dry  up  the  more  superficial  springs, 
aretwmpanMively  little  felt  in  those  from  fissures. 

it  roost  be  appanmt  from  these  considerations  that  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  situations  for 
sinking  to  obiein  Artesian  wells,  and  tlmt  a general  geolo- 
gical knowlodge  of  the  country,  in  which  the  attctnpt  is  to 
be  made,  should  precede  any  borings  fbr  this  purnusu. 
otherwise  much  useless  oxpeiuie  may  be  incurred,  wiibout 
a ohanee  of  sueoeu.  Imlecd,  the  ^wer  of  pointing  out 
those  nutations  where  Artesian  wells  may,  in  all  prolmbiliiy. 
be  successfully  established,  is  one  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  geology  to  the  useful  iiurposcs  of  nfc. 

Water  percolating  through,  nr  among  the  strata  of  rocks, 
boeomes  impregnated  with  rariems  substances,  sonm  of 
which  are  injurieus  to  animal  or  tegetable  life,  and  to 
TarifkUi  usefid  proeeseea  in  the  arts.  Now  it  somciimes 
happens,  in  sinking  Arlesian  wells,  that  one  or  more  uf 
tho  linos  of  water,  which  may  be  tapped,  are  uf  this  de- 
scnptioii : it  therefore  lieooines  advisaoie  to  get  rid  of  such 
water,  if  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  Injure,  by  com- 
bining with  it,  any  purer  water  after- 
wards met  with.  Let,  in  tho  annexed 
figure,  w,  b,  r.  d e,  f,  g.  A,  i,  j,  m,  n, 
represent  various  beds  of  rook  bored 
through  in  the  process  of  sinking  an 
Artesian  well,  a sopply  of  bad  water 
being  obtained  at  d,  while  purer  water  is 
discovered  at  h,  both  waters  rising  to.  and 
above,  the  surface.  To  prevent  the  mix- 
ture of  these  waters,  the  diameter  of  the 
boring  ii  increased  from  the  surface  to 
tho  b<^,  or  interstices  between  the  strata, 
where  the  bad  water  is  supplied,  and  a 
hollow  cylinder  is  passed  down  through 
its  eemre  to  the  continuation  of  the  boring 
beneath  thu  lino  of  bad  water  at  d.  in  ruch  a manner  that 
the  latter  cannot  nix  with  the  column  of  good  water,  1. 1, 
rising  from  h,  but  passes  up  round  the  interior  cylinder,  and 
flelivera  itoolf  on  the  surface  at  A,  A.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
l>ccauso  the  fiist  supply  of  water  met  with  in  n boring  will 
not  rise  to  the  suifaco,  thot  all  otoer  lines  of  water  m the 
same  boring  will  also  reflise  to  rise,  for  it  frequently  hap|K*ns 
that  small  supplies  are  first  cut  through  which  do  not  elevate 
themselves  bIwvq  a few  feel  in  tho  pipe  or  perforatidn. 
Tltesc  smaller  springs  art  due  to  the  more  local  ^Krcolation 
of  water,  and  Uumgh  they  obey  the  same  laws,  rising  (o 
thnir  respective  kvols,  they  do  not  reach  the  surface,  be- 
cause tl)^  are  not  connect^  with  a system  of  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  common  wells  aru 
M>  tor  Artesian,  that  when  a particular  bed  is  cut  (and 
thcru  is  gemrally  one  or  more  ktiown  to  well-sinkers  in 
every  district),  tbo  water  will  sometimes  rise  in  them  so  sud- 
denly as  to  reader  an  immodiate  escape  by  the  workmen 
necessary.  In  such  esses  tbo  water  in  these  particular  lines 
does  but  seek  its  level  ] its  rapidity  in  eneeting  this  is 
proportioned  to  the  freedom  with  which  it  can  perculatc  or 
Uow  through  the  bsds  or  Assures  of  strata  eonluining  it. 

Axtesiaa  wells  are  necessarily  various  dq>ths.  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  M.  Arago  and  others  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  them  increases  with  their  depth,  duo 
regard  being  paid  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  clituaie  in 
which  they  may  be  csublishsd.  This  fact  has  been  considered 
an  argument  in  favour  of  tbo  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

Arteslau  wells  sre  now  established  in  wiotis  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  world;  many  have  been  made  in  the  United 
Statos;  hnd,  notwithstanding  their  name,  appear  to  have 
been  known  as  weli  in  Italy  as  n Artois  feom  time  imme* 
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Aorial.  It  i%  also  pitpbttbla  that  the;  weie  kumn  to  the  [ 

anticnta,  for.  accordinir  to  M.  Fasay  (Dtteription  GM.  de  | 
At  Sgin^  ftifirieur^),  Niebuhr  oit««  the  following  panage  I 
ft>tm  Olympiodortn:— * W^ls  ore  aunk  in  the  oawt  from  j 
900  and  SUO  to  400  yards  in  depth  (the  yard  being  eqtial  U>  \ 
half  a foot),  whence  water  risee  and  ttowa  over.' 

ARTKVKLD.  JACOB,  a brewer  of  Ghent,  aud  a gieot  | 
popular  leader  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  j 
Laaiia,  then  eount  of  Flandera,  hail  murrieil  a uicee  of , 
Charles  l«  Bel,  king  of  France.  He  was  grandson  of  Ro*  | 
bert  de  Bethnne.  on  n hose  death  a dispute  arose  between  | 
bouia  and  Robeit  de  Cassel.  hia  uncle,  about  the  sucoeeaiuu.  ; 
which  was  decided  by  the  parliament  of  Faria,  sunpurleil  by  , 
the  king  of  Franoe's  power,  in  favour  of  Louis.  4 his  mta-  | 
sure  did  not  gain  for  Louis  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  violent  conduct  tended  to  alienate  tliem  stiU  more.  Tho 
great  towns  of  Flanders  had  charters  and  privileges,  aud 
eould  ikA  be  taxed  without  their  conunu  Their  wealth 
eoiiM<ited  m thoir  manui'aoiures  and  corotneroe,  by  wbidi 
they  bad  been  long  connectud  with  EnglamI,  tioiu  which 
country  they  drew  the  wool  required  fur  their  cloth  fabrics. 
The  chief  proprietors  in  the  country  were  rrobleii,  who  gene  , 
rally  took  the  part  of  the  count  and  of  liis  French  patron, 
for  the  king  of  Pranoe  was  then  auzeimin  uf  Flanders.  The  \ 
Rmr  priiicipnl  chartered  rommuDoa.  or  monicipahties,  of  tlio  | 
county  of  Flanders  were  Qheot.  Yprea,  Bru^,  ainl  the  | 
omtntiw  or  district  of  Bruges,  which  was  callou  U J'Vanc,  ur  j 
*fW*e  wintry.'  Broecs  during  this  period  repeatedly  re-  j 
vuHed  against  Count  Louis,  uml  at  last  took  him  prisonoi-. 
and  kept  him  till  the  people  of  Gbeni,  who  were  tbeu  jealous 
of  their  neighbours  of  Bruges,  rescued  the  couut.  Another  I 
and  a more  general  insurrection  of  the  Flomish  was  put 
down  by  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel } { 
he  defeateil  the  n«mish  in  a great  butUe  at  Mount  Cassel  i 
hn  I3‘i8.  and  obHfcd  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  I 
leaders  wore  put  to  death,  and  the  towns  wore  hoavily  taxed. 

The  war  which  broke  out  some  yeatM  alter  betuxvn 
Philip  de  ValoU  mid  Edward  111.  uf  England  gave  orrasiun 
to  another  revolt  of  tlie  Flemish  mwiu.  Tbi«  time  Ghent 
took  the  lead,  aiul  tho  burghers  docted  I'ur  their  cu)>tain 
Jarob  ArtevcM,  a brewer,  who  superseded  the  authority 
of  tho  count,  and  was  in  fact  tho  nder  of  Ghent.  Jacob 
had  the  groat  qualitioa,aa  vrall  as  tlie  vices,  frequently  found 
united  in  tlie  i-haraotorofadomagogue.  Ho  was  active,  elo- 
mieiit,  ami  buld,  but  violent,  uverbearing,  and  tyrannical. 
He  tlatterod  the  people,  peoseribed  the  nobles,  and  divided 
their  spoils  amongst  those  of  hia  own  party.  Edward  of 
England  liaving  sent  nirsaengurt  to  Flanders,  for  tho  pur- 

Kio  of  bringing  tho  Flemings  to  act  with  him  against 
nlip  of  Franm.  Arteveld  declared  Ibr  liiui,  and  induced 
the  people  uf  Gh«it  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  EnglUli. 
In  order  to  renun'e  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings  on  aceuunt 
of  their  allegiance  to  tho  French  crown,  ha  tdvuMyl  Edward 
to  assume  title  of  King  of  France.  Count  Louis,  who 
eras  altarUod  to  King  Philip,  opposed  Arteveld'i  tntriguuw, 
and  in  a diet  held  iiv  the  town  of  Bruges,  he  eause'l  one 
of  the  protaotera  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seised  and 
Wbeadod  at  Ruppelinonde.  The  people  of  Ghent,  infuriated 
at  this  proceeding,  inarched  to  Bruges,  and  compelled  iu 
burghers  to  join  the  Englub  alliance : and  the  insurgents, 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  dofeatt^  the  ' 
count  and  his  nobles,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Bruges. 
The  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  relumod  again  lu 
1338.  and  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  refractory 
subjects.  Having  entcrod  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuuilo 
the  popular  leaders  to  side  with  him  and  wiih  Philip  of 
France,  but  Uie  burghera  shut  tho  gates,  made  the  count 
peisonsr,  and  oompclled  him  to  sign  a treaty  of  alliance 
ofleoaiva  and  defanaive  with  King  Edward  (Dec.  1339>. 
Louis  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  from  Glient,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Paris.  The  war  now  raged  between 
Frenohonone  side  and  tho  Flemings  an<l  ihu  English 
oDtheotbor.  The  latter  besiegud  Tournay,  but  wero  du 
feated  by  the  French  near  Bt.  Omer  in  1341.  A truce 
being  a^cd  upon  between  the  host  tie  parties,  Kmg  Ed- 
ward went  to  Ghent  to  moot  Count  Lonis,  whom  he  tried  to 
win  over  to  his  side,  but  without  success.  After  Edward's 
departure  from  Ghent  on  his  return  to  England,  Count 
Irfouis,  seeing  hU  sulyeou  wholly  ustranged  from  him,  ami  his 
authority  openly  set  at  nought  by  Arteveld,  once  more  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Artmeld  now  propcaod  that  Edward's  son, 
tbe  young  Pnace  of  Walea,  afterwards  called  tho  Black 
Prih^  ih^d  be  elected  govomor  of  Flandenh  on  the  under- 


stonditig  that  the  country  was  to  bo  made  by  Edward 
a sovereign  duchy.  But  the  Flciiiitigi«.  alibough  tiic) 
wished  to  humble  their  count,  wero  nut  picpuccd  (u  diipn- 
berit  him  and  lui  line  altogelUcr ; and  they  begun  to 
mistrust  Arteveld's  intentions.  A di>putu  broke  out  at 
Ghent  betwouu  the  various  trades,  in  which  the  fullera  wats 
arrayed  against  the  weavers,  and  a battle  w as  fought  in  the 
great  market-place  between  the  two  fa^'lions,  which  lu^ted 
all  day'  16UU  fuUurs  were  killed,  and  the  weavers,  being 
victonoua,  drove  tbe  rest  of  tho  fullers  uut  uf  the  city,  and 
utterly  desUoyod  that  trade.  Aiteveld  had  nut  taken  an 
ugeu  part  in  the  ooutost,  but  bemg  jualuus  of  tlie  ridtig 
authority  uf  Gerrard  Denys,  tiie  dean  of  the  weavers,  hs 
saotvlly  intruducod  into  Ghent  300  English  soldiers,  whom 
he  lodged  in  his  preuiises.  Donys  and  the  weavers  erh-d 
out  treason,  attacked  Arteveld,  and  killerl  him,  with  many 
of  his  English  soldiers,  in  July,  1344.  The  Flemish, 
Itowever.  conlinue<l  iu  their  hustility  to  Count  Louis,  who 
fall  at  the  hattle  of  Cruc-y  iu  1346,  Ughliiig  iu  the  French 
ranks.  Ho  was  succectied  hy  his  son  Loui«  II.,  culled 
<U  Mtdfi,  from  tlie  casilu  of  Male,  his  Cavouhle  residvocc. 
Artevuld'a  authoi'ity  in  Flanders  lusted  seven  years,  during 
which,  in  apite  of  many  acts  of  violeaco  and  injustice,  the 
cities  prospered  ia  their  trade,  and  enjoyed  great  respect 
among  their  iteighbours.  (Oudugberat,  Chronitiuet  el  An- 
rtoies  <ic  t'Utndie.) 

AHTK\  EI.I).  PHILIP  VAN.  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
Arteveld.  X^hihppa,  Edward  lll.'s  queen,  lield  him  at  the 
baptismal  fonLatid  from  her  he  roceived  hUChrisUuu  name. 
His  father  left  lum  wealth,  and  bis  uiuUuir,  a woman  ufa 
prudent  character,  watclved  over  his  y outh.  She  ncgutiutcMl 
an  early  niarriiigo  Sir  him  w ith  n lady  of  good  family,  after 
w Inch  IMiilip  lived  quiet  and  happy  with  bis  wife  and  mo 
ther,  keeping  aloof  from  all  public  affairs.  But  he  had  a 
iiamu  which  was  ronnecU*<l  with  |iarty  feelings  and  recol- 
lections. A fresh  revolt  hrukn  uut  at  Ghent  m 1379  against 
(Jount  Louis  do  Male,  and  after  several  ongagemuuU  and 
many  alrocities  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  the  count  suc- 
cuwlod  in  interixipung  all  supplies  to  the  insurgent  city, 
which  was  rudueod  to  great  uiatress.  Van  dur  Bosrli  and 
tbe  other  leaders  of'lUe  Gheiitese,  liuding  that  the  licn}i>e 
weru  ufipationt  of  thoir  assumed  aiithonty,  thought  of 
slivngibsniiig  tlieoisclves  by  .engaging  Arteveld  as  the 
Doininal  chief  uf  their  )Kirty.  They  proposed  him  to 
tho  peoplu,  and  ho  was  cleutud  Captain  by  acclamation. 
After  sumo  desultory  negotiations  with  the  count,  iu  the 
couisio  of  which  two  deputies  uf  Glient  wlio  had  agreed  to 
surrender  the  town  were  stabbed  in  the  market-pTivco  by 
Van  der  Buech.  Arteveld,  seeing  tlial  it  wus  impuNKihle  to 
Itold  out  any  lunger  for  waul  of  provibiuns,  conceived  (ha 
bold  resolution  of  luerchiug  out  witlt  a chosen  IkkI;  of  meu 
and  aUacking  the  count,  who  wus  thou  at  Bruges.  He 
left  Ghent  on  ilio  2d  of  May.  13S2.  with  3Uu9  men.  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  die,  and  hailed  in  a good  position, 
wiLhUi  thruu  miles  of  Bruges.  Tho  next  day  wus  a great 
festival  in  Unit  city.  In  the  mid^t  of  tho  pi-oco»siuns  and 
rejoicings,  news  cumo  of  the  Qhenteso  being  at  baud.  The 
ouunt  went  out  to  cocounter  Uiutu  w ith  a body  uf  yUO  knights 
and  squires,  followed  by  a numerous  but  uisordcrly  mulli- 
tudu  of  Uie  people  of  Bruges,  especially  of  the  butclicrs, 
glaziers,  cordwainers,  an<l  boatmen,  who  ihoughl  they  were 
marching  to  certain  victory  over  a few  half-starved  Ghenicso. 
The  Glientcbu  had  u marsh  in  front  of  their  position,  ami  their 
Hunks  were  protected  by  a lino  uf  carts:  they  commenced 
with  a brisk  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  assailants,  w hich 
checked  their  artlour.  Arlcvcla,  by  a skilful  movement, 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  tbe  mar>h.  (lie 
men  of  Bruges  fell  into  confusion,  many  of  the  knights 
worn  killed,  and  the  rcet  carried  along  by  the  living  mulii- 
lude.  Tlvc  count  re-entered  Brvigc*  with  only  forty  horse- 
men, and  the  Ghentuso  poured  in  nt  tho  same  time.  Ii 
wns  now  night,  and  before  the  ciheons  of  Bniges  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  the  city  wa.s  given  up 
to  nlumler.  All  tho  count’s  people,  os  well  as  the  butchers 
ami  other  trarles  favourable  to  him,  were  hunted  out  ond 
killed.  The  rabble  of  the  town,  as  well  os  many  uf  the  ser- 
vants and  apprentice*,  joined  iho  Ghentc»c  in  this  horrible 
carnage,  .'\riovvld  succcedc'l  in  stopping  the  mdiscrimi* 
nnto  slaughter  in  the  morning;  hut  the  magi.uratos  and 
nobles  were  deliberately  sought  after  ond  led  to  oxwoliun 
Rs  traitors  to  tlmir  country.  The  commerce  of  Binge*  was 
annihilated  for  a time  by  this  catastrophe.  Tho  count  re- 
mained concuuled  that  night  and  tlic  following  day  in  tho 
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bouM  of  « poor  wontaDf  who  had  often  reoeived  charity  at 
hii  palace  Rale. 

After  the  capture  of  Bruges,  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
with  the  exception  of  Oudenardo,  opened  their  gates  to 
Arteveld.  Ho  now  assumed  the  state  and  pomp  of  a sore- 
reijm  priitce,  taxed  at  will  the  country  perils,  but  took  care 
to  keep  the  city  of  Ghent  well  supplied  with  proriaions  at  a 
luw  price.  His  camp  abounded  not  only  with  all  neces- 
saries, but  also  luxuries.  Ho  began  the  siege  of  Oude- 
nanle.  in  which,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Meantime 
the  people  of  the  neighbouriug  states,  Ilainault,  Brabant. 
Liege.  tLC..  showed  a disposition  to  make  common  cause 
wiiii  the  Flemings,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  also  into 
France,  where  the  people  were  disaotUfied  with  the  oxao- 
ti<ms  and  oppressions  of  their  nobles.  The  feudal  nobility 
at  that  time  had  lost  much  of  its  old  chivalrous  spirit,  os 
well  us  of  its  indepemleul  power,  which  h.vl  l>een  curtailed  by 
thc  crown,  but  it  still  retained  all  its  vexatious  and  tyran- 
nical demeanour  towards  the  burghers  and  peasants.  It 
a ns  still,  in  fact,  above  the  laws.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
regent  of  France,  easily  induced  the  youngking,  Charles  VI., 
Ill  assist  Count  Louis  in  putting  down  the  Flemish  insur- 
genu,  boforo  the  English  had  time  to  join  (bcm.  A large 
force  was  collected  under  Che  command  of  Olivier  deClrsson, 
a skilful  but  merciless  commander:  the  oritlammo  was  dis- 

iilayod,  and  the  campaign  began  in  November,  I3'«2.  The 
‘'ronch  advanced  to  Roosebeke,  between  Courtray  and 
Ghent.  Arteveld  rashly  advanced  to  attack  them:  his 
men.  equal  in  numbers,  but  inferior  in  military  skill,  were 
arrayed  too  closely,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  thorn  had  not 
nxirn  to  wield  their  weapons.  Tlie  battle  lasted  only  half 
an  hour,  and  2a,0u0  Flemings  were  killed,  most  of  them  in 
the  pun>Qit.  The  body  of  Arteveld,  being  found  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  was  suspended  on  a gibliet.  The  battle  of 
Roo»cbcko  has  been  coropored,  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  to  those  ofi^^tius  against  Attiia,  and  of  Charles 
Martel  against  the  Moors,  ‘rlad  the  Flemings  been  sue* 
ccssful,'  observes  Froissart,  * the  insurrection  which  had 
already  liegun  at  Paris,  would  have  spread  all  over  France, 
ami  would  have  provetl  more  horrible  than  the  Jacqueries; 
the  whole  of  tho  nobility  and  gentry  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed.* The  troubles  of  Flanders  continued  for  sonic  years 
lunger,  until,  after  tho  death  of  Count  l»uis  in  1384.  Philip 
tile  Bohl.  duko  of  Burgundy,  vrbo  had  marriod  Margaret, 
the  count's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  possession 
of  Flanders,  and  at  last  restored  it  to  peace.  (Barantc,  Hii- 
Iriira  (iM  Due*  de  Dourgufrne  d4  la  Ataiton  <U  yulois.) 
ARTHRPTIS.  [ScoGout.] 

ARTHUR.  We  shall  divide  tliis  arlielo  into  two  heads  ; 
the  flrst,  comprising  those  particulars  of  tho  life  of  this  cele- 
brated British  chief  which  appear  to  rest  on  historical  evi- 
dence ; the  second,  giving  a short  account  of  that  mass  of 
fictions  cunreming  him  which  forma  the  earliest  portion  of 
our  national  literature.  Truth,  indeed,  has  been  so  over- 
bid br  Action,  that  some  writers  (Milton  among  tliem)  have 
denied  that  such  a person  as  Arlliur  ever  existed.  Of  tliis 
there  seems  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  of  tho  exist- 
ence of  Hengist,  Cerdic,  or  any  other  man  of  note  of  that 
tune.  Besido  Uio  later  works  of  Nennius  and  Geoffry,  the 
most  antient  specimens  of  Welch  poetry,  the  Triads,  the 
jKiems  of  Llywarcb  Hen,  and  of  Taliessin,  speak  of  him, 
not  as  the  fabulous  prodigy  descriliod  by  Inter  roniancers, 
but  ns  a prince  and  captain  of  eminence,  yet  not  distin- 
guished by  a marked  siqioriority  over  others  his  contem- 
porancs.  Thu  following  arc  the  incidents  of  hU  life  which 
api>i'ur  to  lx>  best  attested. 

He  was  a prihre  of  the  tribe  of  Britons  called  Silures: 
according  to  sumo  accounts,  tho  son  of  Muiric  ap  Tewdrig 
(Owen,  Cumb.  /h'o».) ; according  to  the  common  story  of 
Uihcr.  named  Pendragon  (Dragon's  Head;  a title  given  to 
an  elective  sovereign,  paramount  (at  least  nominally)  over 
the  many  kings  of  Britain.  The  date  of  Artliur's  birth,  or 
even  of  his  acccbaiun  to  hu  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  Hu  appears  to  have  commenced  bis  martial  career 
alwul  tho  year  500.  and  was  raised  to  the  Pendragon- 
thip.  accunliiig  to  Owen,  in  517;  ac-conling  to  Whitoker, 
in  5U8.  Nennius  asserts  that  he  gained  twelve  victories 
over  the  Saxons.  Of  these,  eleven  have  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  iHist.  of  Manrhdttr,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2). 
with  great  acuteness  and  plausibility,  to  have  In.'en  fought 
in  Liiueashirc,  or  still  farther  to  the  north,  at  a period 
anterior  to  his  election  to  the  Pendragonship.  For  the 
ground  of  that  writer's  belief  we  must  refer  to  his  work : (ho 


reader  will  at  least  be  repaid  by  seeing  how  oouneeted,  larw 
curastantial,  and  plauBiblu  a story,  may  be  made  out  of  a 
meagre  string  of  corrupt  or  unknown  names,  assisted  by 
sc.attured  notices  in  antiem  ehroaides,  and  local  knowledge, 
and  popular  tradition.  All  this  early  history  of  Arthur  is 
placed  in  the  north,  whither  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
Arobrosius,  his  predecessor  in  the  Peadragoasbip : butaAer 
he  became  Pendragon,  all  his  exertions  were  devoted  tp 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Saxons  in  the  south,  led  by  the 
active  and  successful  Cerdic.  He  was  commaodur-in  chiel 
at  the  battle  of  Llongborth  (literally  the  * haven  of  ships,' 
supposed  by  Mr.  Turner  to  be  PorUmouth),  ou  the  autno^ 
rity  of  LlywarchHen.  a well-known  Welch  bard,  who  fought 
in  that  battle,  and  compmed  an  ele^',  still  extant,  on  thq 
death  of  his  friend  Geraint  ap  Erbin,  who  fell  in  it.  He 
mentions  elsewhere  another  battle,  in  whicij  * Arthur  dal 
not  rec:ede,'  fought  im  the  river  Llawen.  The  next  and  ihq 
must  important  battle  is  that  of  Badon  (placed  by  Whitaker 
at  Badby  inWdishire;  by  Comden  and  Turner  at  Hath; 
by  Carte,  in  Berkshire),  the  twelAh  battle  in  tho  list  of 
Nenniu'4,  mentioned  also  by  Gildas,  Bede,  and  others,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Curdic,  and  compelled  him  to  con- 
tent himself  with  those  provinces  along  the  south  coast  wlrnh 
he  bad  already  gained : from  which  Arthur  is  not  r»‘on1cd 
to  have  tried  tu  cx^iel  him.  The  date  of  this  is  variously 

S laced.  Whitaker,  following  Matt.  West.,  says  520,  which  a 
oubtful  passago  in  Gildas  seems  toconArm.  From  this  time 
wo  hoar  no  more  of  Arthur,  until  the  revvilt  of  his  nephew. 
Modrod,  or  Modrod.  which  led  to  tlio  fatal  battlo  of  Catnian 
in  Cornw  all,  in  542.  Modrod  was  slain,  ond  Arthur,  mortally 
wounded,  was  convoyed  by  i-oa  to  Gisslunbury.  wliero  he 
died  and  was  buried.  Tradition  preserve:!  tho  memory  of 
the  place  of  his  interment  within  the  abbey,  as  we  aro  bild 
by  (jiraldus  Cambronsis.  who  was  present  when  the  grave 
w*as  opened  by  command  of  Ilcnry  II.,  and  saw  the  lxmc4 
and  sw  ord  of  the  monarch,  and  a leaden  cross  let  into  his 
tombstone,  with  tho  inscription  in  rude  Roman  leiters,  ilir 
jac«i  tepultuf  ifk'Utat  Rex  Arhtriut,  iu  tn^uladra/ofitu,  as 
seen  by  Lelund,  ami  copied  from  an  altostoil  copy  b)  Camden. 
This  sinry  has  been  elegantly  von>iRcd  bv  Mr.  Wailon, 
A popular  traditional  Iwlicf  was  long  entortalnod  stootig  ibe 
Britons  that  ho  was  not  dead,  but  had  been  carrictl  off  to  be 
healed  of  bis  wounds  in  Fuiry-land,  and  that  ho  would  re- 
appear to  avenge  his  countrymen,  and  reinstate  (horn  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

Tho  .\rthur  of  roranneo  is  a very  diff’eront  person.  He  ii 
the  son  ofUihcr  Pendragon  by  Igorna.  wife  of  Gorlois. 
Duko  of  Cornwall,  and  owed  his  birth  to  a magical  devico, 
by  which  Uthcr  a.'vKumed  the  form  of  the  lady's  husband. 
Ho  succeeded  to  his  father  when  Altocn  years  old,  and  im- 
mediately prosecuted  hoMtlitiot  against  the  Saxons  in  the 
north  of  England.  Ho  defeated  them  on  tho  banks  of  the 
river  Dugtas,  which,  according  to  Gooffi  y.  was  near  York,  but 
Whitaker  has  placed  it  in  Lancashire.  (I^whisver)  ingenious 
Kketcli  nf  this  tint  campaign,  vol.  ii:  chap.  2.  sect.  1. 2 ) H« 
again  defeatod  thorn  under  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pelUd  them  to  quit  England  and  abandon  (heir  booty,  as  the 
price  of  their  safety.  Breaking  this  agreement,  they  sailed 
round  (he  island,  ond  landed  at  Totness  in  Devonshire. 
Arthur  h&sUmod  by  forced  marches  to  punibh  (his  new 
aggression,  and  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter  at 
the  great  battle  of  Mount  Bndon,  in  which  he  slew  47U 
men  with  his  goo<l  sword  Culiburn  and  his  lance  Rob. 
.Again  he  lla^te^c'd  with  all  speed  to  Scotland,  to  relieve 
Dunbarton  (AlcUiyd).  besieged  by  the  Scots  and  Pihts. 
Having  done  this,  and  pursued  tlrose  barbarians  into  the 
fastnciVKos  of  I..orh  Lomond,  whero  he  Attcd  out  a Hect  and 
obliged  (hem  to  surrchder,  he  returned  southwards,  keplhia 
Christmas  ut  York,  and  employed  himself  in  destroying  the 
Pagan  temples  of  the  Saxons,  and  restoring  the  Christian 
churches.  Tlic  following  summer  he  conquered  Ireland 
and  Iceland,  and  then  returned  to  Britain,  where  he 
twelve  years  in  pcai'c.  We  need  not  dwell  on  hU  foreign 
conquests  of  Norw.'iy  and  Gaul,  whic.h  ocenpiod  ten  years 
more.  He  then  relumed  to  England,  and  held  a great  fri- 
tivnl  at  Coerleon  in  Miaitnoutlishire,  whore  he  wo.h  sdomnly 
crowned,  a multitude  of  tributary  kinn  attending  him. 
Not  long  after  tho  Romans  demanded  triouto  ; on  which  be 
collected  a mighty  army,  and  passed  into  Goal.  There  he 
defeated  the  Romans,  and  was  jireparing  to  cross  the  Alpi, 
when  he  receivcil  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  Mc^red,  ww» 
had  allkil  himself  with  the  Saxons.  Scots,  and  Pihts.  Ar* 
tliur  gained  two  victories,  one  on  the  v-oast  of  Kent  and  one 
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near  Winrhc^ter,  and  forced  Modred  to  fly  Into  Cornwall, 
Micrc  a third  cngageinont,  fatal  to  both,  was  on 

the  rh*er  CamUn. 

Such  U the  slorj'  told  by  Gooffrj  of  Montiioutli.  and  much 
laif^  Bticlianan  {Uhtlnia  and  adopte<l  with  all 

niatiner  Of  additional  fiction  by  the  nunancers.  The  reader 
will  sec  how  widely  it  differs  from  the  particular*  ab»>vc 
rtlated  on  earlier  British  autboritie*.  Yet  GeolTry  proPwaed 
fe»  draw  lii>  nerount  from  an  Armorican  or  Breton  origiriaL 
Whether  he  indulged  in  tbe«e  ampliffcalnma  himself,  or 
whether  tiiulilion  had  already  so  transformed  the  Brilwh 
hero,  has  !»cen  dispute*!  '■  we  think  it  clear,  however,  (hat 
Oeoffry  \ not  entitled  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
havini;  inxented  the  prepostonm*  story  which  he  ha#  toW. 
(See  KlhVs  of  WefnVof  Rfjmancft,  v,  i.  p.  85»  Stc.) 

It  rbtnarkabl<v.hi*wevcr,  that  In  those  .Vruiorican  tale*,  if 
sdeh  they  arw^  We  find  more  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots, 
and  pi»h,  thad  Of  the  Saxons ; more  traces  of  Arthur  *»  pre- 
w'nco  in  tho  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  Wand,  thout^h 
the  iwutlicm  districts  may  l>e  supp<>sed  to  have  lieon  most 
familiar  to  the  Breton  Wrds.  So  in  the  romances  fouixled 
on  tlioac  tales,  jtfcrfw,  .Mnrle  Arthur,  Laftcef'.t,  and  others, 
the  scene  is  m^'ro  fhn\uently  laid  In  the  north  Utan  the  south ; 
and  YorV  and  Carlido  occur  more  frc<iuently  thou  Cbcn 
Icfm  or  Cttcr-gwent  ( Winchester).  . Cornwall,  howex'cr,  is 
a fav<tnrite  country  in  romance,  and  this  may  jxiiut  to  an 
Armorican  ori^indi.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Bnti4i  authori- 
Taliessln,  CHoas,  Aneurin  (Hildas  and  Ancurin,  how- 
ever, have  been  thought  t6  lie  the  same  m'rton),  and  I.Iy- 
warch  Hen,  were  all  connec  ted  with  the  north  of  Enj;- 
Fand;  yc^  they  are  silent  as  to  Arthurs  exploits  there, 
Slid  only  mention  his  ivsistance  to  the  Saxons  in  the 
i^th.  Tliis  Invoriion  of  what  miuht  have  been  ex- 
pected has  i^ol,  os  Ihr  us  xvo  arc  aware,  been  noticed  by  any 
writer  on  this  subject.  There  Is  an  antient  collection  of 
Welch  rforiei  fer  children,  i^alU**!  AJalinf^'on,  which  in- 
ve.'ts  Arihuf  wUh,  certain  mjihological  attributes^  of 
romance,  wliich  haVb  led  Wr.  Owen,  above  quoted,  into 
Kbme  very  mystical  speculations.  The  island  abounds  with 
memorials  6i  the  ft^c'of  Arthur,  wdicthcr  holic  areal  or 
imauinary  person : w6  iuivo  .Arthur's  Seat:  Arthuf*  Round 
Table,  In  more  than,  oho  place ; ,\rth«r  « CoAile ; the  Welch 
rail  vl»  ronstoilatlan  T.yrf  Arthur  sHari>  (7V/yw  .drMur) ; 
and  iho  Principality  alKiunds  in  monumetds  of  art  or  ualuic 
which  bear  his  name.  Tlie  industry  of  the  topographer 
would  s<Jon  roidtipU'  references. 

Kor  the  genuine  lustory  of  Arthur,  »ce  the  Hithry  (As, 
hv  Sharon  Turner, and  Whitakers /ft>/ory 
of  MuQcht'$lf^.  The  v6rk  of GeofTo . au‘5  the  onrly  romance# 
width  relali  to  Arthur,  will  bo  tound  fully  treated  <tf  in 
Warlon"* /iiXorw  of  Poefry,y(A.\-\  Ellis#  Speci- 

mrnt  pngUfth  Metrical  Romuncit,  and  Dunlop's 

hittqru  of  , 

ARTHUH.  DCKK  of  BllETAGNE.  (See  Johx3 

ARTHUR'S  .SE.AT.  [See  KniNiiugGii,] 

ARTU:HOKE.  (See  CvNAKa.] 

ytiRTICLE.  the  name  given  by  modem  gramroarven#  to 
the  two  little  atlj^eiivos  /Ac  and  an  in  the  English  language, 
and  word*  dMike  Import  in  other  modern  langiuKus,  tho 
lerrocr  Wing  called  thu  dcllnitc,  ll>c  latter  thu  iudcGnito 
artirle.  We  do  not  attempt  a more  philosophical  dffinitian. 
because  the  sopamtion  of  these  a ords  from  Oie  other  adjec- 
tives of  language,  whether  jironouns  or  not,  apjwar*  to  de- 
pend upon  no  very  accurate  principle ; and  the  distribution, 
of  the  parts  of  speoeh  would  |>crhaps  not  bo  the  less  phil^ 
aophical,  if  the  so  called  articles  xvcrc  rcblorod  to  ihrir 
proper  place.  Tlic  iudednite  orUcle  an  is  only  a corruption 
of  tW  a»U®<^tive  one,  oy.  a*  our  anct'stov#  wrote  iUoJie ; and  a 
is  a.  still  more  vioUnl  corruption  of  the  same  word.  Thu# 
in  German  ein  is  at  once  equivalent  to  our  one  and  to  an. 
In  the  same  way  the  French  un,  Imliaii  M/to,  Spanish  wno, 
&tc.«  are  ovidonllv  derived  from  tlio  Latin  untie.  On  tho 
other  lumh  the  definite  article  will  appear,  on  the  sUghtest 
considend'ion*  to  be  a corrupted  demonstrative  pronoun. 
The  term  article  . or  itpdpo*' (a  joint)  was  jnyenlea  by  the 
Greek  grammarla^.but  aa  used  by  them  it  ta  only  afiplicd 
to  arti^,  and  also  to  what,  by  modem  gram- 

marians, is  epUed  emphatically  the  relative  (who).  Nor  is 
there  any  iocous^tency  in  applying  the  stimu  teno  to  these 
two  notiuus,  which  will  bo  found  on  examination  to  have  a 
coT'mon  origin.  The  element  ro  (/o)  of  Uio  Gn«k  language, 
gyinspQniijujr  io  power  to  our. word  Mis,  was  employed  p^'X- 
naps  rriginafly  to  denote  a physical  object  pointed  out  at  the 
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time  by  some  aolion  of  the  body ; secondly  to  an  object  non 
tionedjust  before,  and  thu#  mentally  present  both  tospeahar 
and  hearer;  or,  lastly,  to  an  objact  (urthwitli  to  bo  brofisfhl 
Wore  the  hearer’s  mind.  In  tho  luit  ea»«  we  are  likd«  to 
have  a repetition  of  the  defining  partjcle,  as : * 1 gave  ycni 
the  book  iMtcA  you  asked  for,'  or,  wliat  is  equally  good,  ex- 
rapt  in  rhythm,  * I gave  you  that  book  that  you  a»kod  for.* 
It  was  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a silence  as  thw 
that  the  Greeks  considered  tho  defining  particles  as  per- 
forming the  office  of  joints  which  connect  the  two  pro- 
position* together ; and  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from 
the  other,  that  which  precedes  the  noun  (the)  was  called 
the  prtpoeitive  article,  and  that  which  folly's  it.  via.  the 
relative,  the  pottjiontice  article.  Tltc  qualifying  terras 
are  ficrhaps  not  very  well  choMn,  but  uiulouhti^ly  the 
term  article  is  very  cX}>rcsaive  of  Utesc  rulolive  partiolea. 
which  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  «o.  do  perform  the  duty  of  con- 
necting two  propositions  together;  and  benco  wo  ought  not 
to  bo  surprised  that  a large  proportion  ckf  tho  ronjunctiona 
have  their  origin  in  the  relative#  or  domonstrative#.  But 
tho  repetition  of  the  defining,  ilemoustralivc.  or  relative 
particle  is  noway  necessary.  Wltelher  we  sny  * 1 gave  you 
that  Itook'  (pointing  to  it),  or.  * You  asked  for  a bwk  tiiut 
(or  that  book)  1 gave  Viiu.’  or,  lastly,  ‘ 1 gave  yuu  that  book 
you  asked  fur.'  the  xxord  that  performs  in  all  case.*  the  same 
duly.  The  two  kliws  tiius  logically  connucted  in  the  ex* 
pressimi— * I gave  you  the  book  that  or  which  you  asked 
fur,’  are — ' You  asked  fur  the  book  : I gave  you  the  book.’ 
It  is  only  a luxury  in  language  to  vary  the  forms  according^ 
to  tlie  mere  place  in  a sentence  that  a word  may  oceupy  ; 
and  if.  in  the  mure  |>oli&bed  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  wa 
find  tho  demonstrative,  the  definite  erticle,  and  tite  relative 
distinguished,  yet  they  arc  all  evidently  dvrirvd  from  a 
common  parent,  ro,  and  its  dialectic  varieties.  In  Homer, 
the  article  does  not  yet  appear ; in  Horudotns,  the  same 
element  performs  at  times  all  the  Uuvo  offices.  At  we 
descend  chronologically  we  find  the  tragediana  atill  ooa- 
founding  the  diverging  forms  of  the  relative  and  article, 
and  even  in  certain  phrases,  retained  by  the  later  writer#, 
tracot  of  the  same  confusion  srising  from  a common  origin 
were  yet  to  be  seen.  Matthim  in  his  Grammar  has  so  fully 
acknowledged  tbia  triplu  power  of  the  Greek  pronoun,  tlut 
he  treats  of  the  article  under  the  three  heada— 1.  of  the 
article  ; 2.  of  the  article  as  a pronoun  (he  means  a denvon- 
strative  pronoun) ; 3.  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  rolntive. 

The  l.atin  language  bad  but  an  impcHect  definite  article 
in  its  pronouns  w.  i//e.  i${  but  hcaides  those  we  find  the 
rcUtivo  at  times  employed  wliere  the  English  idiom  at  \eoA 
requires  the  demonstrative  thit  ; and  what  is  called  the 
coi\juncttun  quod  (tlml).  like  thu  corresponding  Greuk  8ri, 
or  French  que,  the  form  of  a relative,  and  the  meaning 
of  a demonstrative.  To  trace  the  same  analogy  in  thg 
Teutonic  langtugoi.  the  German  der,  of  which  <ie  onl^  is 
radical.  U at  once  demonstrative,  relative,  and  dt-finiic  article. 
So  completely  does  the  German  agree  with  the  Greek,  that, 
when  der  threw  offiumrh  of  its  demonstrative  jkiwcr  to  play 
the  part  of  tl>e  mere  article,  a kind  of  doubled  form,  </i>s.w, 
was  adopted  for  the  pure  demonstrative,  on  the  samo  prin- 
ciple of  funnation  as  ervroc.  from  3c.  with  the  same  meaning 
in  Greek.  Aud  lastly,  the  Enghsb  philologist  will  find  the 
same  threefold  power  among  the  denvalives  from  the  Eng- 
lislt  allied  mot  the,  viz.  among  Uto  forms  Mrs.  that,  iJim, 
than  (coroparo  tho  Latin  quaat),  three,  thence*  th",  kce.  The 
form  that  is  still  retained,  as  was  before  observed,  with  (he 
power  of  the  relative : but  in  the  older  w riters,  (Arrs,  thence. 
See.,  were  freely  used  where  we  now  only  employ  lehete, 
trA^e,  Stc. 

Homo  Tuoke,  whose  views  of  etymology  ware  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  accurate,  has  fanriml  lliat  tho  English  artirl*  the 
is  the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  bean,  to  take, 
{Divereiont  qf  Parley,  Tay^r's  edition,  ii.  61)  We  need 
not  repeat  that  it  is  aUied  to  tho  German  der,  or  rather  (he 
l^tcb  <^,  for  the  r is  merely  the  charaotcristic  of  a mas* 
culinu  nominative,  to  the  Gothic  so  or  tho,  and  through 
these  to  the  Greek  element  to.  a form  wliich  actually  orcusa 
in  tho  Enghsb  to-day  (ho-die),  and  no  etymology  for  the 
English  article  will  be  satisfactory  which  doc#  not  equally 
appiv  to  all  these  languages.  In  tho  tame  way  the  definito 
articles  of  tlio  modem  lunguogos  derived  from  the  Latin  ^ 
all  referable  to  the  Latin  duroonstrative  tile,  iUa,  hu. 
Rtt.ATivx.  Froxoun  Dxmukstkativx.] 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH.  [See  Conrassioxi.j 
ARTICLES  OF  WAR.  [See  Mutiny  Act.] 
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ARTICULATA,  or  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS, 
Hitrd  ^reat  section  of  the  animal  kin^om.  accord- 
ing to  the  arranRcmont  of  Cuvirr.  They  are  so  called  he- 
cause  the  differmt  portions  of  their  body  aro  composed  of 
moveable  pieces  artteulattd  to  each  other.  They  differ 
from  molluscous  animals  in  generally  pos^e.^sin?  a skeleton, 
and  from  vertebrated  animals,  by  their  skeleton  beins*  ex- 
ternal, while  that  of  (he  verlehruted  is  internal.  Though 
presenting  considerable  diversity  of  character  among  ihcra- 
selves,  they  aro  generally  provided  wth  a skin,  which  is 
either  soft  (as  in  the  leech),  or  homy  andcnistac«ouH(as  in  the 
orab  and  eraw-flsh).  Certain  families  are  dcslituto  of  feet, 
bnl  the  greater  number  are  providetl  with  thoitc  members, 
vhiob,  when  present,  arc  nevor  fewer  than  six.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  joints  of  the  members  is  so  cloeic  as  to  permit 
only  a very  limited  range  of  motion  to  each ; which  is,  how- 
0>er,  compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  pieces  which 
constitute  each  member  or  limb. 

The  point  in  wluch  there  exists  the  greatest  doga'c  of 
•oeordanco  or  resemblanee  among  artictilatcd  animals,  U 
the  nerrous  system.  Their  brain  is  extremely  small,  and 
two  nervous  cords,  surrounding  the  ensophagus,  or  gullet, 
and  continued  along  the  abdumcn,  unite  here  and  there 
into  knots,  or  ganglia : in  S'>me  mixlurfa  it  is  still  more 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  two  knots,  one  pbvxsl  at  the 
head,  the  other  in  the  thoro.\,  united  bv  slender  threads. 
The  organs  of  sense  ara  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  in 
sotn*  cases  are  altoge^erwanting,  except  the  organ  of  sight 
No  organ  of  smell  has  yet  been  discovered,  unless  the 
mtffinee  of  insects  bo  considered  su«  h.  The  e)-e  presents 
eontideruble  diversity  of  structure,  being  sometimes  one 
tnd  single,  or  three  united  in  n triangle ; in  other  cases  com* 
posed  of  a considerable  number  of  HUIe  plates,  or  facettes 
(as  in  the  tly).  each  of  which  reccis'ea  a oranch  from  thd 
optic  nerve. 

The  mouth  is  sometinaes  destitnta  of  jaws,  but  when 
these  are  present,  they  arc  never  one  above  the  other,  but 
alway  s hileral;  and  frequently  (hero  exist  several  of  these 
ranged  in  suct'ession,  the  two  anterior  of  which  are  termed 
ninndibies. 

The  respiration  is  effected  either  by  branchi®,  ns  in  those 
which  habitually  live  in  water,  such  os  the  cmstacea,  or  by 
trsrheie,  I.  e.  by  air-tubes  forma<l  of  three  parts,  one 
membrane  internal  and  one  membrane  external,  both  of 
which  are  cellular;  and  a sort  of  cartilaginous  elastic  tube, 
rolled  spirally,  and  placed  between  the  two  membranes. 
Them;  tracheio  receive  air  by  certain  lateral  openinj^  termed 
sfrVrmifn.  More  rarely,  there  exist  cellular  cavities  analogous 
to  lungs. 

The  organs  of  the  circulation  vary  very  much.  Some- 
times there  is  a distinct  heart,  whence  proceed  blood-ves^eU, 
which  differ  in  numlier  in  the  different  orders.  (See  Re- 
cAcrcAe#  iur  ia  CVfr«4i/j»/n  dam  hs  Crutiaeft,  par  MM. 
Audouin  et  Kdwanls.  quarto,  Paris,  1827;  z\w>,  Annal^s 
d«t  ScteiKws  Saiurelle*,  1 827.)  In  other  instances  there  is 
00  distinct  heart,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  cir- 
raiation  are  not  yet  well  ascertained  ; this  is  more  particn- 
liriy  the  ease  in  those  articulated  animds  which  respire  by 
irachem,  and  in  which  these  organs  seem  in  a certain  degree 
to  perform  the  functions  of  blooil*\’eBsels. 

The  Articulata  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  font 
classes:  viz.,  1.  Annelida.  2.  Crustacea.  .1  Arachnido. 
i.  Inseeia.  Of  these,  the  general  characters  have  been 
given  under  the  subject  Aixatomy  (Comparatits)  ; and 
the  orders,  and  neccsstiy  details,  under  the  heads  Awnb- 
Lio  A,  ARXenmoA  : to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to  Cans- 

TACKA  and  IWSKCTA. 

ARTICULATION,  the  term  by  which  anatomists  ex- 
press the  union  of  the  different  bones  of  (he  skelelm.  TIjo 
jannion  of  any  two  bones,  however  firmly  or  loosely  con- 
nectefl,  or  in  whatever  mode  Uie  union  may  be  effected,  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  articulation.  (Commonly  two 
substances  are  employed  as  the  media  by  which  the  con- 
nexion is  established',  namely,  a firm  and  strong  mem- 
branous tissue  termed  ligament  fwo  LtoiMBwr],  which 
may  be  eonsidere<)  as  the  band  by  which  the  bones 
are  tied  together,  and  a peculiar  substance  termed  car- 
tilage or  gristle  {see  Cartilaob],  wlueh  is  often  inter- 
posed  between  the  sxirfaces  of  the  bones  to  be  uniteil.  and 
which,  l^dde.i  serving  as  the  bond  of  union,  accomplishes 
ctboT  purpose.s. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  fabni*,  there  is  none  in  which 
mechanism  is  more  clearly  or  beautifully  sbown  than  in 
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tlie  connexions  of  the  bores  with  each-other,  and  moro 
especially  in  the  structure  of  joinl.s.  There  is  no  part  of  tlio 
human  body  which  deserves  or  which  receives  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  surgeon  more  careful  study.  Tlic  mani- 
fold and  Serious  injuries  to  which  joints  are  cxp''scd,  such  aS 
the  various  mo<ltfications  of  disloc-ition  and  fracture,  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  excmpHfytug  the  inestimable  value 
of  his  art,  m tho  sure  and  speedy  icparaliun  of  such  injuries 
which  it  enables  him  to  cfibcl,  and  e>poriany  when  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  suffering  and  deformity  which  result 
from  neglect  or  from  want  of  skill. 

The  onjerla  to  be  obtained  in  the  economy  by  the  union 
of  the  several  Iwnes  of  the  body  arc  various  and  even  op|io- 
site,  requiring  almost  every  conceivable  variety  in  the  mode 
of  their  cennexion.  And  such  variety  actually  exists  ; but 
still  these  varieties  .ehnit  of  classificaliim,  and  Ihi-y  may  all 
be  arranged  under  three  heads,  namely,  those  which  form 
immoveable,  moveable,  und  mixed  articulations. 

1.  One  object  to  be  arcomplished  by  tlie  union  of  bones 
is.  to  form  a secure  aituatinn  ror  temler  and  delicate  struc- 
tures. Accordingly  the  b>ines  are  often  so  disposed  as  to 
enclose  cavities  in  which  the  organs  that  need  protection  aro 
placed  ; such,  for  example,  is  Uic  caiity  of  the  head  which 
encloses  tho  delicate  .subslaiice  of  the  brain;  the  cavity  of 
the  spinal  column,  \vlii<-h  encloses  the  no  less  delivote  ^uh- 
rtance  called  the  hpinat  marrow : and  the  cai  itics  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  Which  enclose  soft  and  tender  organs,  on  tho 
security  of  which  life  depends.  Bones  forming  cavities  of 
this  cla.ss  arc  generally  so  firmly  united  that  they  admit 
either  of  no  motion  wliatever,  or  only  of  a very  slight 
degree  of  it,  the  union  being  effected  sometimes  by  the  ap- 
position of  the  surfaces  of  strong  and  flat  hones;  at  other 
times  by  tho  formation  of  numerous,  pronuneoces  and  de- 
pressions which  mutually  receive  each  other;  exarojdcs  of 
both  these  mtHk-s  of  union  arc  found  in  (he  articulation  of 
the  bones  of  tho  head  and  face.  Tho  firmness  of  (he  union 
is  sometimes  increased  by  oUemate  indentations  and  pro- 
jiriioiiii,  like  the  teeth  of  a saw,  formed  on  the  surfaces  cf 
bones,  the  surface  (»f  the  one  bone  being  precisely  adapted 
to  that  of  tlie  other;  by  this  meclianism  tne  bones  become 
firmly  impacted,  and  deficiency  in  extent  of  contact  is  com- 
pensated by  wbat  may  lie  truly  called  (and  it  is  an  odmirable 
example)  dove  tailing.  Sulure  is  the  tenn  given  to  this 
mode  of  union,  ami  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  nicely 
adju!stc4l  and  firmlv  united  to  each  other  in  this  manner. 
At  other  times  a ridge  is  formed  in  one  bnne  w hich  is  re- 
ceived into  a groove  fissured  in  another.  Tlie  bony  part  of 
tho  septum  wliich  divides  the  nostrils  affords  a spednien  of 
thin  mode  of  union,  whilu  the  teeth  arc  secured  in  their 
sockets,  that  is,  a conical  surface  is  firmly  impacted  iu  a 
cavity,  very  much  as  a nail  is  fixed  in  a board. 

2.  The  moveable  articulations  nre  thbse  iu  which  the  bones 
are  in  contact,  but  not  cuniinuous  with  each  other ; such,  for 
example,  is  tho  union  of  the  arm  with  the  shoulder,  the  fore- 
arm with  the  arm,  the  wrist  with  the  liaml,  tho  lower  jaw 
with  the  head,  tho  head  w'ith  the  trunk,  and  so  on.  In  these 
CU.ACS  the  articulating  surfa<-cs  are  mutually  adapted  to  each 
otlier,  in  general  one  being  convex  and  the  other  concave, 
and  the  bones  aro  maintained  in  their  situation  by  the 
firm  and  strong  membranes  termed  ligaments.  Sometimes 
tho  union  ia  assisted  by  tho  muscles  which  surround  tho 
joint,  a.s  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  shoulder  joint  in 
which  the  head  ofthe  humerus  is  kept  in  contoct  with  the 
cavity  which  receives  It.  partly,  w ithout  doubt,  by  ligament- 
ous substance,  but  partly  also  by  the  surrounding  rouNcles. 
This  is  proved  by  the  effect  of  disease;  for  if  by  paralysis, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  neighbouring  muscles  become  very 
much'  weakened,  dislocation  of  the  joint  readily  takes  place. 
Both  tho  strength  ofthe  joint  and  the  range  of  its  motion 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  its  articulating  surface,  and 
on  tho  arrangement  of  the  ligamentous  sulistancc  by  whicl^ 
the  bones  are  held  in  their  situations.  The  extent  of  con- 
tact, and  tho  strength  and  adjustment  ofthe  uniting  band, 
arc  different  in  every  different  joint,  the  diversity  being 
regulated  in  ever)*  case  by  tho  kind  and  degree  of  motion 
which  it  is  intend^  that  the  jerint  should  exercise. 

3.  Tlie  mixed  form  of  articulation  resembles  the  immott- 
able,  in  having  the  lione*  connected  by  on  intermediate  sub- 
stance (cartilage),  and  the  mweabU  in  admitting  some 
degree  of  moliem  between  tho  surfaces.  The  articulations 
between  the  several  bones  that  form  tho  spinal  column 
afiford  examples  of  this  roo<le  of  union.  There  aro  numerous 
modifications  of  these  se^wral  kinds  of  articulation,  which 
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tre  daMfibed  with  Riwat  minutoneRft  in  nnatamicml  booka, 
and  raMt  of  whkh  arc  dUtini^uiabed  bj  specific  names 

ARTICULATION.  [See  Voica.j 

ARTILLERY,  a wonl  iiclieved  to  be  of  French  origin. 
HeiTat;o  iltsrivtw  it  from  the  old  word  artilUr,  to  fortify. 
Vussius  iDe  Vitii*  Sermouii^  lib.iii.  rap.  I>sn)>tlie  aiilieut 

word,  instead  of  Arulleria,  was  ArrutiUti.  from  om«,  a bow; 

tba  earliest  military  emrmesof  thi-s  ile»rriptiim  arisen 

out  of  iinproTecnenis  up  m,  the  bow  and  arrow.  Artillery,  in 
its  most  general  sigmilcaiiun,  implies  all  kinds  of  missiles 
with  the  enirines  us^  in  proiielliiig  them.  Since  the  appli- 
ealinn  of  gunpowder  *to  projertdus,  it  has  chietly  been  <vn- 
fined  to  large  ordnsnee,  ur  cannon,  nioitars.  howitzers  &e.. 
to  which  ruc-kets  are  now  to  be  added:  and  hidmWs  their 
am  munition  sud  appurtenances. 

It  was  long  after  the  nations  of  the  East  had  forme<l 
war  into  a sriunce,  that  military  engines,  such  ns  are  com* 
priseil  in  the  term  artillery,  were  liuotitcd.  The  earliest 

wore,  in  oil  probability  those  for  casting  stones  of  pHnligious 
weight.  Of  Uzziuh  (u.c-.  tuOUi.  in  Chrun.  ch.  xavi.  v.  15, 
it  is  said.  ‘ Aiul  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  indented 
by  cunning  men,  to  l»e  upon  the  lowers  and  up.m  llw  bul- 
warks to  shoot  arrows  nnd  great  stones  withal.  And  his 
name  spread  far  abroad ; fur  he  was  marvellously  helped 
till  ha  was  strong.' 

The  niimos  Halista,  or  BuUista,  and  Catapulta  imply  a 
Greek  origin.  The  balisla  was  for  thruwiiig  sUmev.  the 
raiapuliu  fur  pmpelling  darts  and  arrows.  The  invcniiun  uf 
the  latter  uf  the^e  instruments,  or  rather  its  re-iu>enuun, 
is  ascribed  by  Ihiny  (lib  vii.  56)  to  the  Svri.TUs:  but  Dio- 
durus  (lih.  xiv,)  niul  Rlutareh  {Apophth.  edit.  Wytteub. 
•Uo.  Oxf.  L 533)  say  tlicy  were  ouuUived  in  Sicily,  alumt 
the  same  time  with  tlie  baltering'ram.  alluding  to  a 
period  not  mure  than  3b0  H C.  /Elian  {Var.  litti,  vt.  I2> 
a.M?nlH>s  . the  invention  to  Dinnysius  the  Elder  himself  in 
Sicily.  Tho  bulista  is  attributed  by  Pliny  lotiie  Phumicians. 
Both  instruiaonis  were  unquestionably  much  used  in  the 
Roman  times:  they  are  mentioned  in  Caesar.  Ckcro,  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  other  wniers*  and  were  employed  in 
great  numbers  by  Titus  at  tho  siege  uf  Jui-usnieiii.  Two 
ih.iusund  iiiauliintss  for  tbrou  iag  daits  and  stones  were  sur- 
j«ndcred  to  the  Consul  L.  M.  Censurinus  when  he  iiiarchwl 
against  Carthage.  (Appian,  lib.viii.  iJe  HeOuy  Punicit,  ^80.) 
Amiuiaiius  aim  Vegetms  are  both  particular  in  deecribing 
the  eunstruction  uf  the  bali»ta.  Vogetius,  who  li>ed  in  the 
fwurti)  century,  under  Valeiilinian,  s|)caks  of  lialii^tae,  onagri, 
aenrpionos,  arcubullhtm,  fustibuli,  and  fundm,  as  engines  uf 
artillery'  (lib.  iv.  c.  '22). 

Wo  nave  no  evidence  that  machines  of  tliis  descripliun 
were  known  in  England  previous  to  the  mrivKl  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Ac/'ording  to  the  testimony  of  William  uf  Poictou, 
tuachinca  of  wood  (exclusivu  of  the  croiis-bow)  were  used  fur 
|M>iiring  forth  showers  of  arrows  eicn  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings; so  early  wore  they  introduced  in  the  Norman  lime. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  Uiat  among  the  tenants  in  capt'te 
in  tiu:  Duuiesilay  Survey,  butistarii  occur  as  well  as  arru- 
bah'itani.  Artillery  , however,  in  tho  Norman  period,  was 
m >»t  frcquemly  used  in  sea-lights,  when  not  only  stones 
and  daris  were  discharged  from  the  machines,  but  pots  of 
Greek  fire,  quick-lime,  and  othor  ombtulible  matorinls. 
Roliert  of  Bruce  (in  Peter  Lniig|i)ft‘s  speakihgof 

Uiciiaid  I.'s  wars  against  the  Saracens,  says,  that  in  his 
bargc.t  am)  galleys  he  had  mills,  which  were  turneil  by  the 
w iml,  mill  by  fon'uuf  the  sails  threw  nut  only  fire,  but  stones 
which  were  taken  from  the  Rhine, 

It  would  be  tutlious  to  enumerate  all  ibe'arts  and  all  tho 
maclmies  which  were  employed  in  the  middle  uges  in 
assaulting  and  defending  tuwns  and  casilcs.  Indcert  few 
sieges  of  great  importance  occurred  without  the  invention  of 
Rome  new  engine.  Grose,  in  the  prefice  to  liis  Anfii/iiitieit 
qf  EntrhmJ  itwJ  UWes,  has  given  the  names  and  figures  of , 
a cuii'-iderabio  number.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished 
by  the  appelUti'ms  balista.  cutapulta,  c>prltis>il,  trebuchet, 
iuangnna,  mangunel.  bric  dla,  petrary,  raatafunda,  Iwrfrey, 
nnd  war-wolf.  Piro  Daniel.  als.>,  mentions  a nmeliine 
called  engine-a-virge.  uw.‘d  by  the  English  in  France,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Of  tlie  vast  force  of  these 
niachincs  surprUiim  stories  are  relaU-d  in  our  chronicle#. 
The  engine#  Used  by  Edwiml  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Ca»tle  in  1303,  according  to  Hemingfurd,  threw  stones  of 
'30"  p'luiids  weight. 

This  antient  artillery  continued  to  be  used  in  sieges  foi- 
\ bOQsiderablc  time,  in  some  inslat  cc#  for  two  centuries. 


aHcr  the  inTcntion  of  gunpowder  and  cannon.  (See  P£ro 
Daniel,  Hiaioire  d«  la  Fran^tnst,  tom.  t p.  319.) 

Greek  fire  continued  also  to  bo  employed  in  war  long  after 
the  introduction  of  fire-arm# ; particularly  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  stmng  places;  m at  Ypre#  and  Burburgli  m 
France,  in  1383.  (Walsingh.  edit.  Oamd.  pp.  .3u‘2,  3i<3  ) 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  however,  by  clow  degrees 
brought  about  a total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war.  Barbour, 
in  his  Metrirul  Life  nf  Robert  Uruce,  tells  us  that  cannon 
(which  he  calls  * crakys  of  war)  were  used  by  E<lward  HI. 
in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots,  a o.  1327.  Du 
Cange,  in  the  article  Bombanla,  sltmrs  that  the  French  used 
caimim  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1336;  and  that 
Edward  III.  u»cil  them  at  the  battle  of  Crrny.  as  well  as  at 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  13-16.  seems  agreed.  Fuur  pieces 
planted  on  a little  hill  at  the  battle  of  Crvcy  did  great  execu- 
tion among  tho  French  troips.  and  haring  been  before  un- 
lieanl  of  in  Kraiire,  contributed  as  much  bv  the  surprise  as 
the  slaughter  to  (be  success  of  the  day.  (Bee  Hapiii.  vol.  i. 
p.  425  ) By  deg^!f.  the  use  of  cannon  became  mure  anil 
more  common.  reUarrh,  in  his  Oidioguea  on  the  Remedies 
uf  Otxxl  and  Bad  Fortune,  written  in  1358,  describes  cunmm 
as  no  lunger  rare,  or  as  viewed  w itli  aatdnlshraent  and  ad- 
mirntion 

(.'annon.  or.  as  they  were  then  called,  bombards,  were  the 
most  aiiticni  firi^-arms.  The  first  cannon  were  clumsy  and 
ill-cuntrivcd,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  rhainlrer,  and 
so  like  a mortar,  that  Dr.  Henry  supposed  the  idea  of  them 
might  have  been  suggested  by  that  in  which  Schwarts,  a 
clicmist  of  the  beginning  of  tliu  fuiirteenth  century,  who  is 
^Btd  by  the  Gormitiis  to  liaro  discovered  gunpowder,  pounded 
his  materials.  Tliey  were  all  made  of  Iron,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  other  metal:  : andcoDsUtcdusually  of  bars  or  pieces  of 
iron  fitted  togother  lengthways,  and  hooped  with  iron  rings. 
•Some  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  too  short. 
In  a vrord,  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  imperfect. 

Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  made  in  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  ap(>eers  ftom  a commission 
gi.cn  to  Sir  Tliuinas  Norwich  by  Rietilgd  IL,  a.i>.  1378. 
to  buy  two  great  nnd  two  smalt  cannon  in  l>nndon.  or  in 
any  other  place,  and  also  to  buy  eOHain  quantities  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  audcliarcoal.  for  making  gunpowder.  (Ryin. 
Fmd.  turn.  vii.  p.  167.)  From  the  same  commission,  as  well 
as  from  other  evidence,  it  appears  tlmt  cannon-balls  were 
at  first  made  of  stone : for  the  same  person  is  therein  oum- 
maiidcd  to  purrhuae  six  hundred  balls  of  stone,  for  cannon, 
and  for  other  engines. 

Besklc  great  guns,  which  arc  still  named  cannon,  a smaller 
kind  of  ordnance  called  huntl  cannon  came  into  use  at  this 
]>orio(i.  They  were  so  small  and  light  that  one  uf  them  was 
citfhad  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a rei^l  fixed  in  tho  ground. 
(PdmDaniel,  tom.  i.  lib.  6.  p.  321.)  Tlie  40n  cannon,  or  the 
greatest  port  ef  iliem,  with  which  an  English  arrav  l>esieged 
St.  Malio«>.p.  1376,  meniiuned  by  Froissart  (Lord  Berner  s 
TVorttf.  ^ap.  m'xxxii  ),  roust  have  been  of  this  kind : 
though  Dr.  Henry  conjectures  that  these  hand  cannon 
wore  fir-it  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who  ae- 
corapuiited  Edward  IV.  in  his  return  to  England,  a.d.  1471. 
The  Sixits,  he  adds,  hod  a kind  of  artillery  at  this  period 
l»eculiar  to  themselves,  colled  corta  of  vpor.  i*hey  are  thus 
descrilied  in  an  act  uf  parliaraenl,  a.d.  14.56.  ‘ It  is  tlrocht 
spcidfull,  that  the  king  mak  rcf|iiei#t  to  certain  nf  the  great 
barrons  of  the  land  that  aro  of  ony  myght.  to  mak  carls  of 
weir,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and  ilk  anc  to  have  twu 
chalincrs,  with  the  remanent  of  the  groilh  tliat  effeirs  thereto, 
and  an  cunnHiid  mnn  to  shute  thame.'  By  another  art, 
A.D.  1471.  the  prclntesand  barons  are  commanded  to  provide 
such  oartK  of  war  against  their  old  enemies  the  English. 
(Henry,  Hial.  Brit,  from  Black  Ads,  James  II.  act  52, 
James  III.  act  5S.) 

The  instruments  of  artillery  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  all  called  by  the  general  name  ofcamnin. 
wore  nf  very  different  kinds,  shapo.  and  sizes;  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  particular  namcR.  The 
leiters  which  Edwonl  IV.  addressed  to  dilTcrenl  p^’rsong  in 
1461  for  the  resistance  to  invasion  from  Si'otUnd  speak  of 
‘ bumbaidos,  canone*.  culvcryneR,  fowelcrs,  8er|K*ntyne*.  et 
alioacanoncA  quoactmique,  acpidvere*  sulplmreos,  saltpetre, 
potras,  ferrum,  plumbum,  et  omniinodas  aha#  stufliira#  pro 
cisdeni  canonibus  necessarias  et  opottuna.#.'  (Rym.  Fu-d. 
tom.  xil.  p.  140.) 

A French  tmnslation  of  Quintus  Curtius  by  Vast^otde 
Lucene,  a Portuguese,  written  in  1466,  preserved  m Uio 
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British  Mu»eun>.  and  vblch  formerly  )>eU>nged  to  Vliilip  ile 
Clu)4.  a Knight  and  Cmnmander  ul  tho  urdor  uf  St.  Jubn  of 
Jcru»aleQ),  b.i«  one  or  iwo  early  representations  of  the  larger 
Mi't  of  raiiuoa,  whieh  are  here  exiubitcd. 


Ihloustielcl  iUubtruteii  tlui  cluus)  form  tu  u cU  as  the  clumsy 
luauagcroent  <tf  antiunt  eaitnon.  Under  thu  year  14^9  he 
says,  * while  Kiui|  (of  Scotland)  was  obseriing  the 

edect  of  his  artillery  (at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  CasUej.  one  of 
the  rudely-cootrivud  cannons  of  that  ago.  oonsUting  of  Lars 
of  iron,  girded  with  circios  of  metal,  suddenly  burst : a frag- 
nieiiC  struck  his  thigh,  aud  the  great  effusion  of  blood  pro- 
duced a death  almost  iostantanoous.  The  Karl  of  Angus. 
wJio  stood  next  to  James,  was  wounded,'  Uuilcr  I47B  be 
says,  ' a great  bumbard.  that  bad  been  cast  at  Tours,  was 
brought  to  Pahs  Uut  Monday  before  Epiphany  t>  be  proved, 
and  was  fur  this  purpose  drawn  out  into  the  AehU  in  front ' 
of  ihcbo'-tile  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  pointed  tuwarrls  Cba* 
renton,  and  when  drat  fired  tlircw  thei^U  as  fur  os  tho  gal 
lows  on  the  bridge  of  Charenton  ; but  as  tUu»e  present  did  , 
Uut  think  it  had  discharged  all  the  pooder  that  bad  been 
pi4  into  the  chanaber,  they  ordered  it  to  bo-racHarged  and 
ttie  chamber  perfM-tly  cleaned  of  all  that  remained  within 
it,  which  was  done,  and  an  iron  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
weight,  put  into  its  mouth,  before  which  stood  John  Mauguil, 
the  thunder  of  iU  As  the  ball  rolled  down  the  bombaru,  by 
Some  unknown  accident  tho  powder  in  the  chamber  took 
ftro  bofitre  the  match  was  put  to  it.  and  by  its  discharge  U>r<> 
in  pieces  John  Maugu^  and  fourteen  oilier  persons  whole 
heads,  legs,  arms  and  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air.  The 
bail  kilM  a poor  innocout  bixd-oatoher  that  was  attandmg 
his  nets  in  the  fields,  and  llie  bursting  of  the  bombard 


maimed  fifteen  or  sixteen  others,  several  of  whom  died ; so 
that  by  this  accident  twenty  two  or  twenty-three  persons 
lost  their  lives.  The  remains  of  John  Mauguc  were  ool- 
lerteil,  put  on  abler,  and  carried  to  St.Mcrr)  for  interment ; 
and  proclamation  was  made  through  tho  streets  of  Paris 
tliat  all  people  should  pray  for  tho  soul  of  John  Mauguf^, 
who  had  lo»t  his  life  in  the  king's  service.'  (Jolines's  .Wow- 
s/re/W,  4to.,  >oI.  iv.  p.  409-403.)  In  1477,  when  Louis  XI. 
made  ills  attack  upon  difTerent  towns  of  Flander.s  and  Pi- 
cardy, he  ortlcred  iximbunU  of  prodigious  length  and  weight 
to  be  cast  at  Paris,  Tours,  Orleans  uu^  Atniens.  His  iron 
bullets  were  cast  at  the  fouiidcnca  at  Creil,  and  his  stone 
bulletx  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  quumes  near  to  l*c> 
ronne. 

From  one  or  two  of  tho  preceding  passages,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  uiitient  method  of  constr\icting  cannon  bad 
been  changed  about  the  middle  of  the  fllU*emh  century  fur 
that  of  rnstiiig.  Pdro  Daniel  {Hitt,  de  Mthre  Franc. 
i.  450)  tells  us,  that  about  the  close  of  that  pcritxl  a hard 
and  mixcil  metal  was  invented  for  this  purpose,  calleil  /on/* 
*nel:d,  or  bronze.  Cannon,  it  should  seem,  were  now  cast  in 
one  solid  piece. 

It  is  probably  this  fame  metal  that  Stowe  alludes  to  in  a 
passage  of  his  Annals.  He  says,  ' this  year,  John 

Owen  began  to  make  braas  ordnance,  as  cannons,  eulverinea, 
and  such  like.  lie  was  the  fir>t  Knglishman  that  over 
made  that  kind  of  artillery'  in  England ; his  Usue  of  his 
name  and  the  name  of  Pitt  havo  nintiiuK^  onto  the  days  of 
King  James  most  ready  and  exquisite  gun-nmkers  for  the 
general  seniice  of  the  kingdom.'  A beautiful  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  ordnance,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1 544,  ami  presented 
by  (he  States  of  Holland  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  still  nre- 
iicrved  at  Dover  CoMle.  Othur  sp«eiiuun!i,  both  English 
and  foreign,  a little  later  in  pcrioil,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Tuwer  of  London  and  in  tho  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
as  wcdl  as  in  many  of  the  foreign  arsenals.  Tho  sisen  of 
cannon,  generally  speaking,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  were 
cuusiderably  diminished,  and  forms  of  greater  oleganco 
were  given  tn  their  exterior. 

Roiicrt  Burthwirk.  an  artist  in  tho  service  of  King  Jumoa 
TV.  of  Scotland,  hod  attempted  the  establishment  of  a foun- 
(lury  at  Edinburgh  a short  time  previously.  Some  of  his 
guns,  a hirh  renminod  in  Lcsly's  time,  hud  this  insetiptron 
* Machina  sum  Scuta  Bortliuik  fubricala  Roberto.' 

The  large.'t  cast  cannon  now  existing  is  a brass  one  at 
Bejnpoor,  calleil  Malkk  b Mcidun,  * the  lonl  of  tho  plain  ;' 
it  was  ca^t  tn  commemoration  of  the  capture  of  that  place  by 
the  Eui)>eror  Alum  (^cr.  in  16S5.  Its  extreme  length  is 
14  feet  I inrh ; th<‘  diameter  of  its  bore  2 feet  4 inches. 
An  iron  shot  for  dijs  gun  of  proper  sixe  wuuld  weigh  1600 
pounds. 

For  Muri'irt  we  are  indebted  to  workmen  ho  were  em- 
pluyudby  Heim'  V III..  and  fur  cast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
reign  of  Rdwara  VI.  Undur  the  year  l->43,  Stiwv  »ays, 

‘ King  Henry,  minding  wars  wiili  Franco,  made  great  pre- 
paratimi  and  pruvUion,  os  well  of  munitions  and  artilU’ry,  on 
uUu  u^brJ^!•u  ordnances,  mnniigsl  which,  at  that  time,  by 
one  Peter  Buwd,  a Frenchman  bom,  a gun  iumidcr  or 
maker  of  great  ordnance,  and  one  uiher  alien,  called  Peter 
Van  Cotlen.  n guiuiinith.  both  the  king's  feed  men,  whe 
conferring  together,  devi^cd  and  cuummI  to  be  made  certain 
mortar-pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  fmm  eleven  inches  To 
nineteen  inches  wide;  for  the  use  whereof  tho  said  Peter 
and  Peter  cxusirI  to  be  made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast* 
iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  Qrc-work  or  wild  fire,  whereof  the 
bigger  sort  for  tho  same  bad  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
uialch  to  carry  fire  kindled,  that  tho  fire-work  might  be  set 
oil  fire,  for  to  break  in  small  pieces  the  same  hollow  shut, 
whereof  the  smallest  piece  hilling  any  man  wuuld  kill  or 
spoil  him.  And  after  the  king's  return  from  Rouli>gne.  the 
said  Peter  Bawd  by  himself,  in  the  first  uf  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  cast  iruii,  of  divers 
sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconet,  fawkons,  minions,  sakers,  and 
other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  Jolin  JuUnsun.  his  covenant 
servant,  surviving  his  muster,  did  likewise  make  and  cast 
iron  ordnance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfection,  to  the  great 
use  uf  this  land.  His  son  Thomas  Johnson  is  vet  living,  a 
special  workman.  In  the  year  1.595  he  made  forty-tiyo 
cast  piacca  of  trreal  ordnance  of  iron  for  the  Earl  of  L'unv 
berland,  demy  cannons,  weighing  60UO,  or  three  ton  the 
pteee.'  (Annals,  edit.  1631,  p 5S4.) 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Munson's  Naval  'l\acts,  tli^ 
the  Falcon  was  a species  of  ordnance  of  two  iiudies  acgl  a 
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b«l/  bote ; wcifjht  of  obot  two  pounds : that  the  Demi-Cui- 
vtrin  wa*  another  kind,  of  four  inehea  bote ; weight  of  the 
ahot  nine  pounds  and  a half ; and  that  tlte  Afynion  was 
anotlier  of  three  inches  and  n half  bore ; weight  of  the  shot 
four  pouoida.  The  Cuherin  was  a species  of  orduoucc  of 
five  inches  and  a half  bore  ; weight  of  the  shot  seventeen 
pounds  and  a half.  The  FotoUtr  is  not  doscril^d  by  Monson, 
mt  ii  mentioned  by  Lodge  in  bis  lUuMtrationt  o/  BritiMh 
Sittory,  yoL  i.  p.  4,  as  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jamea  1.  The 
8oew  or  SaMer,  according  to  Monson,  was  a piece  of  ord- 
nance of  three  inches  and  a half  bore ; weight  of  shot  five 
pounds  and  a half. 

The  invention  of  Petard*  is  due  to  the  French  civil  wars. 
They  were  0rst  us^  by  Uie  Huguenots  in  10^0.  at  the  siege 
of  Cahors  in  Querey.  (Du  Thou,  tetu.  mu.  p.  37C.)  Mon- 
toUroar  and  Knibrun  in  Datiphinc  were  taken  by  Lesdi- 
geoerea  in  15S5.  princijtally  by  means  of  pclarda.  {iiiid. 
tom.  ix.  pp.  404,  406.)  According  to  Ptre  Daniel  (cited  in 
L'Aft  (h  I’iri/ier  let  Dales,  torn.  i.  P.  G.'i5),  red-hot  balls, 
revived  in  1782  at  Gibraltar,  were  ummI  by  Marshal  Matignon 
during  the  siege  of  Fere  in  1580.  But  we  learn  frum 
Klraham  s Life  of  Hctu  V.,  p,  l.i5.  tliid  they  had  an  earlier 
origin.  Ho  says,  that  when  un  English  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  besiegi^  Cherbourg  in  1418. 
the  besieged  dUchargeil  red-hot  balls  of  iron  from  their  can- 
non (*  iBBSsas  ferreas  rotundas,  igneis  candentes  furvoribus 
a snxivomorum  fnucibus  studuerunt  einittore  ) into  the 
English  camp,  to  burn  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
lodged. 

The  HouHtzer,  ao  improvement  upon  the  mortar,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  BcUdor,  and  was  first  used  at  the 
siege  of  Ath  in  1G07.  The  Curronade,  a sort  of  short 
cannon,  or  rather  long  howitzer,  was  invented  by  General 
Roliert  Melville,  ah.mt  the  year  1 779. 

Iron  Rorkels  of  dilTercnt  sises,  varying  in  weight  from 
sLxtecn  to  more  than  forty  jniunds,  wore  invented  during 
the  last  war  by  Sir  William  Contjrove,  and  are  now  calleil 
Congreve  Rocket^.  They  were  lirst  used  at  the  bombard-  j 
. ment  of  Copenbagen,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne  llo- 
tilla.  then  at  blusbiiig,  and  subsequently  at  the  Iwttle  of 
Leipzig.  A rocket  esUihiikhmenl  now  forms  a regular  branch 
of  the  British  luilitary  scrvii-e. 

Besides  the  different  works  already  quoted,  Grose's  Ilisloty 
q/  the  dnuf/ o/ ; Glenie's  Hislnry  nf  Guiinery ; 
Henry's  Ditlnry  of  Hrilain  in  the  different  Periadt;  and 
Wraxalfs //is/ory  o/F/anri’,  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  article. 

Among  antienl  engines  of  artiUeiy  the  Battering-ram 
has  been  usually  includes],  though  it  certainly  is  not  em- 
hraced  in  the  onlinary  or  in  any  other  definition  of  that 
word.  Pliny,  whose  authority  in  such  a matter  Ls  small, 
says  it  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  but  Homer 
makes  no  meutiun  of  it.  Tlte  first  notice  of  this  engine  is 
probably  tn  Ezekiel,  'h'hcre  the  prophet  speaks  of  a fiiigned 
sioge  of  Jerusalem  os  a sign  for  the  Jews.  ch.  iv.  v.  2. : 
•set  battering  rums  against  it  roubd  about;’  and  again, 
ch-  xxi.  V,  22,  * appoint  battering-rams  against  tbo  gate.' 
Ezekiel  livctl  ab*iut  490  years  B e.  Tlio  next  mention  of 
Wttetdng'^ra  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.c.  429 
(*niucyd.'lil  70) ; and  we  are  rertahi  that  it  wa.*i  used  a cen- 
tury afterwards  at  the  si<*ge  of  Motya  by  Dionyshis  the 
Elder.  The  ram  was  sometimes  used,  but  not  commonly,  in 
the  middle  ages.  (For  the  present  modeof  makingCANNOM 
see  that  article,  and  fur  the  mode  of  using  them  see  Gun- 

NKRV.) 

ARTOCA'RPE,B  for  the  Bread-fruit  Tribe),  a natural 
nnier  of  plants,  nearly  related  to  Vriicere  (the  Nettle  Tribe), 
from  which  it  is  so  di'fflroU  to  separate  them  by  any  precise 
character,  that  there  arc  many  who  consider  them  nothing 
more  than  a section  of  Urticeo?.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopievl  by  Dr.  Lindloy  in  his  Nixus  Phniamm. 

Whether  a distinct  order,  or  a section  only  of  Url>e«, 
the  gnmjrof  ArUtcurpe»is  known  by  its  having  llowers  with 
a very  imperfectly  formetl  calyx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with 
conspicuous  stipules,  a rough  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
iuice,  which  often  contains  coouirhouc  in  abundance ; the 
tlowers  are  collected  into  round  heads,  and  the  ovules  ore 
sus|iende<l  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  solitary  cavity 
of  the  ovarium.  They  arc  thus  diKtinguisbcd  from  true 
TJrtic5e»  by  the  position  of  their  ovules,  the  manner  in  which 
their  fiowers  arc  arranged,  ami  by  their  yielding  a milky 
hilee:  the  juice  of  Urtifcm  is  wutery. 

^ Tbe  speciM  are  all  foued  in  the  wanner  parte  of  tne 


world,  and  many  of  them  are  nativea  of  the  tropica  onty,. 
Their  milk,  which  ia  always  acrid,  renders  aome  of  them 
intensely  yvoisonuus,  as  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  and  cortaio 
Indian  species  uf  (ig;  nevertheless,  if  the  milk  is  naturally 
absent  from  any  particular  port  uf  an  Artucarpeous  plant, 
that  part  liecomes  eatablo  and  even  w'holesome.  7'hus  the 
fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a short  period  befurc  il« 
maturity,  remains  milky,  and  at  llmt  time  U would  prove 
cxcoeilmgly  unwh(dc>omc,  but  when  ripe  thu  milk  uisap- 


pcars,  is  replaced  by  sugar,  and  tbe  fruit  bccomea,  as  we 
all  Luow.  extremely  whulesomc.  The  same  cxplanatiuu  is 
probably  applicable  to  llie  cose  of  tlm  bread-fruit,  which 


forms  an  article  of  food  with  tire  South  Sea  islanders. 

With  those  writers  who  arc  too  Uttle  aci^uainted  wiftt 
botany  to  understand  the  pbllosoplucal  views  wbieb  prevail 
at  tbe  present  day.  It  is  a favourite  argument  against  the 
natural  relations  of  plants  being  really  rcprescnleu  by  what 
are  called  natural  orders,  that  the  nettle  and  the  fig  are 
both  arranged  in  the  same  order  ; and  such  persons  appeal 
to  what  they  call  common  sense,  whether  any  rehitioUivhip 
between  a fig  and  a nettle  can  be  seriously  believed  to  exist 
in  nature.  Ii,  however,  tliey  were  capable  oi  investigating  the 
matter  carefully,  they  would  find  that  in  structure  of  stem, 
leaves,  stipules,  calyx,  stamens,  and  fruit,  tlicse  two  plants 
are  so  like  each  otheii  Chat  it  is  impos^ild*Jto4i«cover  more 
than  one  solitary  osaentitd  cbaracUtr  namely,  (hat  of  the 
position  of  the  youn|(  seeds,  by  9hlivJ$toy  can  be  distin- 
guished ; and  that  the  diflbren|[i|^^(llir1i  bbM  Che  unprac- 
tised eye  are  entirely  conveciQ^^&'tlieslte  a^tnaaner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged:  ww  shttU  easily this 
to  lie  so.  The  nettle,  that  is  tu  say,  tbe  wild  KotfluL'iiettle, 
is  an  herb,  the  fig  is  a iroe  ; but  many  species  of  tbe  ^nus 
Urtica,  of  which  tbe  common  nettle  is  one,  are  trees  also: 
con^qqe>ily.  in  an  extended  point  of  view,  tbo  nettle  ami 
thi  fig  are  itot  essentially  distinct  in  regecd.to  their  general 
iinbU.  Bqt  if  itworo  otherw  ise,  Ihe  nettle  wORld  not  lie  tlm 
less  allied  to  the  fig;  for  a tree  is  nothmg'lnu  an  herb 
which  continues  to  grow  manr  yeara;  and  wn^vk.v  does 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  a ith  i^atiiuMhip.  Tvm  dkposes 
of  the  distinction  which  consista  in  idse.  Next,  os  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  llowers  aio  arranged.  In  the  nettle 
the  flowers  arc  diaposcxl  in  lousu  branched  clusters;  ubthe 
fig  they  are  collected  williin  a tlcuhy  reocpiaclc,  which  is  so 
much  contracted  to  a point  as  to  fonn  a hulhiw  case.  These 
are  extremes  of  structural  difi'crcnce  in  reganl  to  arrange- 
ment ; but  intermediate  forms  of  arrancc-ment  occur  which 
reduce  these  difierences  to  nothing,  ft  is  (rue  that  in  the 
common  nettle  tbo  flowers  are  di>pO':eiil  m loose  branched 
cluster^;  but  in  the  Roman  nettle  (Lr(iru  they 

are  <^eetcd  into  roundheads;  a louse  arrangement  uf  Uie 
floinrs  is,  COnsequoiUly^ODt  a character  of  even  the  nettle 
itself  Irtlbe  gcmul  Fkperis,  which  is  closely  related  to  tbe 
ncttkrs,  fha  flowers  arc  also  collected  into  heads,  and,  in 
adjitlawi^tlw  pnzt  which  bears  the  flowers  is  pulpy.  Here 
is  9M  •<•11  towards  tbe  formation  of  the  receptacle  of  a fig. 
In  th«  genus  Dorslenia,  the  part  w hich  bears  the  flowers  is 
also  flesliy,  but  so  much  extended  horizontally  as  to  form  a 
•ort  of  saucer,  the  edges  uf  which  are  curved  inwardw.  This 
bring*  us  so  exceedingly  near  the  receptacle  uf  the  fig,  that 
if  the  edges  of  the  sauccr-shaped  receptacle  of  Dorstenia 
were  only  curved  inwards  till  they  met,  its  apparent  fruit 
woukl  actually  bo  a fig : we  say  apparent,  because,  however 
strange  it  may  scorn  to  make  such  an  as:>ertion.  there  is.  lo 
fact,  very  litflo  differenco  between  the  true  fruit  of  ti>e 
nettle  and  the  fig  ; in  both  it  consists  of  minute  lenticular 

f [rains,  each  containing  a .single  seed:  hut  in  the  ncUlc  it 
ios  among  the  dry  rhoff  of  the  calyx  Hiid  lirorts,  while  in 
the  fig  it  is  buried*  among  the  flc-sh  of  ilie  receptacle  #tid 
sucruiont  calyxes. 

The  essential  dilTerences  between  a nettle  and  a fig  am 
thus  demonstrated  lo  he  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  do  not  usually  enter  so  much  into  arguments  tmirhing 
speculative  opinions  os  we  have  on  this  occa-vion:  but  the 
objection,  which  we  have  thought  it  worth  answering,  is  a 
popular  one,  which  it  appears  desirable  to  set  at  rest  id  a 
popular  work. 

ARTOCARPUS,  or  the  Bread-frtrif,  Is  the  genus  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  pnfeding  natural  onltT.  It 
sists  of  trees  having  stems  of  very  constdcrnble  size,  large 
leaves,  which  are  exceedingly  rough  with  little 
stipules  like  those  of  the  fig.  ami  monotcious  llowt?rs.  of 
the  stamcn-beuring  ones  are  disposed  in  long  club  shapre 
•pikes  (Jig.  A 3),  and  the  p»til-b^ing  ones  in  round  beads 
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(Jig.  A 3).  which  become  the  fruit  and  often  arrive  at  a very 
oonilderable  ( Jig.  Xi.t  * 

A Bread-fruit  is  a fl|^  fumed  insidu  out.  and  much  lar^jer 
in  -all  its  parts  ; tirat  is  to  say.  the  floirers  which  form  the 
Bread-fruit  and  in  both  eases,  upon  a tlrsihy  recep. 

laclo ; but  in  the  former  the  receptacle  is  solid  and  bears 
its  lio«*ers  cxtcmaliy,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  hollow  and 
bears  its  llowers  internally. 

The  staraen-bearinir  Hewers  of  Artocarpuifyf^.  B.Clcon-* 
sistof  a tubular  calyx  contaimnj'a  single  stamen ; the  pistil- 
bearing  flowers  (fig.  D),  consist  of  two  or  three  fleshy  sepals 
grown  closely  together  and  meeting  arthc  points,  ^tween 
which  passes  a long  slender  strle  with  two  stigmas,  whlcli 
•re  luiiry'and  cur\ud  downwards.  Thu  ovnry  is  simp1c,and 
contains  but  one  OA*ule.  At  a very  early  period  their  flowers 
grow  hrnily  together  into  a solid  fleshy  mass,  which  Anally 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seeds  are  large  nut-like  bmlieii, 
'whirh  lie  beneath  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Many  species  arc  known,  some  of  which,  as  Artocafpnt 
CfitipUi$ha  and  hirsuta,  are  lat ■;;«  trees,  and  yield  vaUiable 
timber  in  the  forests  of  'Beiig.s!  and  Malabar.  The  only 
two.  however,  we  proposu  to  notice  hero  are  the  Bread-fVmt 
and  the  Jack. 


A.  h tltoul  trrjr  nt'i-li  !<>«•  Uian  the  ni«tnr:>l  kite  with  ktAnwn  lirwriiv  flowm 
S;  piitU-hrjrin^  Uowcriif;  lYiStl:  end  ii*  kitytuU*  I:  U, « »i4tacn-li*utiai| 
Suwer ; C,  0»  •iii&v  ojirwl : ft,  (htew  ]>iUll-ticaHn/  slh*rrt  o|»*n  At  tlw 

bottom  Co «huw  the  at uie«;  R,  a purtlait  oT  thr  niAl  tltowtuy  the  But*  In  tbn 
luaidr. 

Tlic  Bread-fruit  (Artocurpus  incita)  is  a native  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  uud  of  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
Aiehii>elaRo;  it  inhabits  only  such  places  os  arc  both  hot 
and  damp;  Dr.  Roxburgh  I'oinplains  that  the  tcinters  of 
hengiU  ive  muck  too  cold  for  it.  It  there  forms  a mode- 
xale-sized  tree,  rarely  exceeding  forty  feet  in  height,  with 
leaves  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lubes,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  tlirec  ieet  long.  Tho  fruit  u green  and  of  con- 
uderable  size.  e<iuaUing  a melon  of  the  larger  kind  in 
dimensions,  and  is  of  many  different  forms:  ono  variety 
protluces  it  free  from  all  spines  on  tho  sur&ce  or  from  seeds 
internally;  this  is  the  best  sort:  others  are  split  into  deep 
lubes,  or  covered  all  over  with  tho  oliarp-pointt^  fleshy  tops 
of  the  calyxes.  The  nuts,  when  roasted,  are  said  to  be  as 
excellent  as  the  best  chestnuts ; but  it  is  principally  for  the 
fleshy  reccplAcle  that  it  U valued.  When  roasted  it  becomes 

toft,  tender,  and  whUe,  reeeiobling  tho  enunb  of  a loaf 


hut  it  must  1)6  eaten  new,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  choky. 
Others  oomparo  the  flavour  to  that  of  a roasted  pdtnM ; 
wiist  wo  hate  tasted  has  boen  In  thin  slices  which  hnd  been 
thoroughly  dried,  and  it  was  very  like  a piece  of  dried  bk- 
cuit.  In  Anson's  vovagos  it  is  said  to  lie  del^ous  when 
ripe.  end.  when  mixed  with  Hme  or  oranga  juioe,  to  hwvw  a 
grateful  tsrt  flavour,  not  unlike  opplo-sauco.  il 

It  forms  so  important  a port  of  the  support  of  the  Botuh- 
Bea  islanders  that  it  was  Introduced  by  the  Britii^  tioferh- 
ment  into  the  Woert  Indies,  vfhero  it  Uetitl  cuhhated,  ahd 
whence  it  ha*  been  carried  UUhe  eontiiumt  of  Ameriru. 
if  does  not  appear,  howener,  <xiual-to  the  Hanthin  os  an 
article  of  human  food. 

The  Jack  al«o  a native  of  the 

islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  h in  Itw  gewdi-iil 
appearance  like  the  Bread-fruif.- but  it*  Ib&ves  are  hually 
deshtute  of  all  Isceratum,  and  hs  IVuit.  which  Isveryprwhly, 
weighs  00  Of  ?0lh.  This  latter  is  yellow,  and 'censHtetes 
the  principal  purl  of  the  diet  of  tho  nirtivVs'tr*  some  poHs 
of  India ; but  it  is  sahl  to  have  an  oflfeiwiiie  ‘udcMlr,  hmi^  to 
bo  Kttle  esteemed  by  Europiuns  : 'ell,' however,  eoneiir'in 
attesting  the  excellence  of  the  niits  when  routed; 

Like  all  other  Arlocarjicotis  plant*;  this  exQdo*  agtiat 
quanifly  of  a viscid  milky  jniee.  frotnWhtdi  the  bcur  binl- 
lime  of  India  is  prepared.  See  the  volume' if  the  new 

scries  of  the  i?ofamcaf  MaguSiiif  P»r  an  oxt'client  Bcctnint 
of  both  the  Jack  and  the  Bread  fruit,  flhistmted  by  figures, 
by  Dr.  Hooker. 

ARTOIS,  a former  province  of  Trance,  now  comprcltcndcfl 
in  the  d^artment  of  Fas-de-Calaio.  'While  the  old  divi- 
sions of  Prance  existed,  Artois  was  bounded  on  tbe'N.E. 
by  Frcncli  Flanders,  on  the  R.  by  Ptench  Haiiranlt  diul 
by  Cainbr«si.>5,  and  on  oil  otheV  sith^s  by  Picardie:  Kortner 
authonlics  gi\’e  iU  length  as  twentv’-fiVe  IeugUM.  br  sixty- 
nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  about  fialf  that  dt^neo;  hut, 
measured  on  the  Mitp  of  France  iri  Prf^incfs,  published  by 
the  Society  for  diffusing  Dscful  KnowlUdge,  ft  is' eighty 
miles  long  N.\V.  and  S.E.,  and  forty  bro.vO. 

ArtoU  U a flat  country.  Tlie  line  of  greatest  eleratitm. 
as  tletorniined  by  the  course  of  the  water^j.,  is  from  B.E.  to 
>».W.  On  one  side  of  this  line,  the  .Aas,  and  the  Scarpo 
and  J5ens^c  (two  tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  ifew  to  tl)o 
N.K. : and  on  the  other  side  the  Canche  und  Anthie  fli>w 
parallel  to  each  uthcr,  into  the  Englwh  ChannoL  The 
will  is  admirably  Suited  for  grain,  in  vhicli  it  is  very  pro- 
dueli\e;  but  fruit  trees  do  not  succcc<l.  Wuud  is  scarce, 
and  is  used  as  fuel  only  by  person*  in  easy  circumstanres. 
The  poor  burn  coal  or  peat.  The  population,  as  given  in 
the  Encycl'tp.  J/r/ZiOf/iouc,  Paris,  17ft2,  wd8  30(y,600.  Tliat 
of  Ihe  department  of  ras  do  Calais,  which  cbmprehends 
Artois  and  a small  part  of  Picaidie,  was.  in  I8'itj,  Gi.I.OUO. 

Tl>c  capital  was  Arras,  and  aotoug  the  othef  Chief  towns 
were  SL  Oraer,  ‘Belhunc,  Air<v  St,  Pol.  Lens,  and  Bapauinc. 
[For  which  sec  the  articles  Ai^k,  Arua-s,  BsTUUNk,  Omhr, 
St.,  Pas  ok  Cai.ai-s,  and  Pol,  St. 

Artois  lakes  its  name  from  the  people  who  formerly  in- 
habited it,  the  Alrchatcs  (from  whose  uesignation,  also,  the 
capital  W84I  cal)e(|  Arms);  although  the  liruits  of  tlus  trilic 
were  hardly  so  c.xtensivc  as  those  of  the  njoderu  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks ; in  whoso 
time  the  name  Atrebates,  applied  to  the  city  Arms,  was 
corrupted  into  Adertes  or  Adratas,  and  t|ic  province  soyms 
to  have  got  the  name  of  Pagua  Adertisus.  C'iiurlcs  the 
Bald  gave  it,  iu  863,  as  a dowry  with  his  duuglitcr  Judith 
to  Bahlwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnnnied  BrasdeJ'er,  or  the 
iron  arm.  Il  reverted  to  Ute  crown  on  Uiu  matmec  of 
Philip  Augustus  with  Isabel  of  HaiinmU  in  1 1 80.'  Jh  ] 236 
it  was  made  a county  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  hi  I'.uijur  of 
his  brulher  Robert.  After  coining  to  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  forming  part  of  the  doniinions  of  llmsc  powerful  prhtyos, 
it  was  seized  by  I.z)ui8  XI.  of  France.  Charles  V III.,  son 
of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  U>e  Emperor  Maximilian,  reserving 
however  the  feudal  sovereignty;  and  it  remained  in  tbc 
bouse  of  Austria  till  1651),  when  it  was  yielded  by  Spain 
(for  il  had  gone  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  rac^  to 
France,  with  which  it  has  Wen  united  ever  since.  , 

Ttie  ex-King  of  France,  Charles  X.,  was  know  n in. the 
early  part  of  liis  life  by  the  title  of  Count  d Artois.  Ui/in/. 
Meth^ique;  Diction,  da  Marttniere,  &c.) 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Artois  ap])oar8  to  have  en- 
joyed several  privileges  and  immuuitu:;.  It  had  its  council 
fur  the  management  of  civil  alTuirs,  consisting  of  tlircc  eon 
stituent  bodies,  tho  dergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  C9?tmoDt 
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(;tiar»  ftat).  This  council  seems  to  have  regulatefl  the 
of  the  taxes  uthich  were  inposed  bjr  tiw  king,  and 
^ have  granteiL  exemptions  in  cases  where  the  pressure 
was  very  beuvy. 

AHl'^OTYKlTES.  [See  Hbutics  ] 

ARTS.  DEGREES  In.  Pr  Brett. in  • Dissertation  on 
Degrees  in  liie  Universities,  published  in  17^,  in  the  first 
Numiier  of  the  Ilibliutbeca  Literaria,  states  his  beUtf  that 
deurces,  such  as  are  now  given  in  our  univcrsiCies.  origiasted 
With  tho  incorporation  of  those  bodiee  iu  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Previous  to  this  period,  tho  distinctions 
were  for  iho  most  part  of  niastm  and  suholars  only,  os  in 
our  gramroar«sehools  of  tlu»  present  day. 

The  term  nailer  is  believed  to  bo  the  oldest  among  those 
of  graduation.  Eugenius  II.  by  the  3<4th  ration  of  a rounoil 
held  at  Rome  in  &‘i6,  mentions  tlio  appointment  of  magisth 
Sod  doctores  in  tlte  same  sentence : - * til  mamelri  at  doc* 
tores  Gunsiituantur.  qui  studia  IHeraruiu,  liWraliuinque 
ariium,  an  saurin  halwntes  dogmata  assidue  doccant* 
(that  masters  and  doctors  be  appointed  « ho  may  contiriu* 
ally  Uarb  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
ami  llie  rooeived  opinions  in  ruhgiuii),  This  was  oonfirTned 
bv  a decree  of  I.co  IV.  m nnulhur  synod  at  Rome,  m a63. 
(iiuratuh.  An/tq.  Jtal.,  tom.  id.  col. 

Du  Pin  iNoute/li  BibUothique  tie*  AutiWi  KtrUriai- 
tiijuet,  4lo.  Paris,  I7U0,  turn,  x.,  p.  t7t)  is  of  the  same  opinbm 
with  Dr.  Brett,  lie  states  that  the  noademies  or  utiiversi* 
ties  which  were  originally  establisheil.  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentury  reduc^  to  form.  Tlmt  of  Paris,  whicb  had 
begun  to  be  formeil  in  the  preceding  century,  had  grown 
famous  from  die  number  r>T  its  scholars,  and  for  the  masters 
with  which  itfurmshe<l  all  Europe.  In  its  origin,  ho  adds, 
it  was  composed  of  arlislt.  who  taught  the  sciences  and 
phihMophy : ami  of  Dirines.  who  mside  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  Rood  of  Sent^ncei,  and  explained  the 
Holy  Beripturus.  Mention  of  these  two  Ciruhies  only  occurs 
in  constitutions  made  for  the  university  by  the  Cardinal 
di  S Slefuno,  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1215.  Tlie 
whole  numlier  of  arts  was  originally  $even,  and  these  were 
distributed  into  tho  triviufn,  comprehending  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric:  and  kll  the  quadrh'ium,  curaprehemling  music, 
anthmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.  Artidorior  and  arlista 
are  antient  names  for  masters  of  arts,  mentioned  bj  pu 
Cange. 

Gregory  IX.,  wlioso  pontifiratc  continued  frimi  1237  to 
UNI,  is  said  first  to  have  instituted  the  inferior  rank  of  ha- 
rheb>n;  whose  name  was  derived  from  fan/Ao  (little  staves), 
either  because  they  were  admitleil  by  receiving  a little 
wand,  or  because  as  following  tho  title  adopted  for  the  no- 
vices uf  the  soldiery,  who  exercised  with  sticks,  in  order  to 
learn  to  fight  ailh  arms.  Tlio  bachelors  were  exernsed  in 
diHputaiions,  of  which  the  masters  were  the  roiNlerators. 
Much  upon  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  bachelor  and 
master  may  be  fcrii  in  Barrocisier's  Antiquit-itn  Ihniorhien- 
trn.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Afojtumenla  /n^r/ifa  Brrum 
Germatttcarum.  fol.  Lips,  1743,  col.  933.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  learned  men,  in  the  form  of  thc>e  degrees, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

From  suveral  pa-ssages  in  Wood's  Ilitlory  miii  Anliqui- 
tiefo/thi  Vfut'frii/q  of  Oxford,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  tho  degreoB  Imlh  uf  bachelor  and  roaster  of  art* 
were  conferred  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  probably  much  earlier.  The  Iaufs 
ore  said  to  have  come  into  the  university  m 1 149.  (Gulch's 
edit,  of  Wood.vol.  i.p.  52.) 

Wowl,  quoting  the  commentaries  of  one  Wliedcy  upon 
Boethius,  written  in  the  time  of  Edwaid  live  First,  savs, 
• When  the  said  bachelor  was  created  master,  the  chancellor 
gave  him  the  badge-  with  very  great  solemnity,  and  admit- 
ted him  into  the  fraternity  with  a kiMi  on  ins  left  cheek, 
Ubing  thcM2  words,  “ Kn  llbi  insignia  honoris  tui,  cn  liUruui, 
en  cucullum,  cn  pileum,  en  denique  amorin  mci  pigitus, 
oBCulum  ; in  nomine  Patris,  ct  Fiiii,  et  Spiritus  Saiu-ti.  ” ’ 
(Ibid.,  p.  59.) 

The  cxaminatbin  for  (ho  degree  of  B.  A.  (Wchelor  of 
arts)  in  Oxford  at  presenl  consists — 

I.  In  a public  cxaininutum  called  reipoivdonr,  that  U, 
the  arntwcring  of  queslions  pub1i«-ly  propused  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools.  Tliis  exerei-e  consists  of  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (rhietly  with  a 
view  to  their  grammatical  <xmstrucii»n),  iu  the  ludinienU 
of  lo^,  or  a poriiou  of  Euclid's  }ilfinei\U  qf  GKomUry. 


This  cxaminatioii  U undorgona  those  student*  who  bav« 
been  matriculated  not  let*  than  six,  and  not  more  than  nint 
terms:  it  is  a kind  of  preliminary  examination,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  suoie  persons,  would  be  more  appropriate  it 
enforced  at  the  time  ofriiestudimt's  admission  into  tho  uni- 
venrity. 

II.  In  a final  exeamnalimt,  comprising — 1.  The  rudi- 
ments of  religion,  under  which  head  is  required  a competent 
knowledge  of  Ihe  gospels  m the  original  Grcck^of  tho 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— of  tho  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England — and  of  the  evidence*  of 
religion  natural  and  rswoled.  2.  The  Liters  Humaniorea, 
under  which  head  is  comprised  a sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  l.,atin  languages  and  ancient  'history— 
with  rhetork:  and  poetry— with  moial  and  political  science, 
as  derived  fmm  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
il)ustrate<l,  if  noe<l  W,  from  modern  authors:  with  logic 
(which  is  indispensably  rcquiretl  from  all  camlidates  for  tl>« 
first,  sefotid,  or  third  classes),  and  with  the  art  of  coinpo- 
siiion.  3.  The  elements  of  the  mathumaticul  scienix's  and 
of  physic. 

Willi  regard  to  the  examination  in  some  parts  of  the  Litorso 
Humoiiiores,  and  m the  dements  of  the  matheiuutical  sci^ 
ences.  and  of  phy.sirs,  the  cxamincra  have  a discretionary 
power.  No  knowk'di;e  ofinathcraatics  or  of  physical  « iem-e 
is  indispensable;  and  a man  may  obtain  the  highest  honours 
and  still  be  totally  ignorant  of  these  branches  of  learnuig. 
They  are  however  1>ound  to  examine  all  candidates  iu  at 
least  ihrvc  Greek  and  Ijilin  claxsiral  writers,  in  lo^ic,  or 
the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and  to  ascertain  their  pro- 
ficiency in  translating  from  the  English  into  the  ^atin 
langunge.  With  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  religion,  they 
possess  no  discretionary  power;  and  any  failure  in  this  part 
of  the  examination  must  preclude  tho  candidate  from  bis 
degrM,  without  any  regard  to  his  other  attainments. 

Aner  the  candidates  have*  been  examined,  tho  names  of 
tluMe  who  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by 
passing  a guarl  examination  in  a wider  range  that  that 
necessary  ftir  the  lucre  degree,  are  distributed,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  into  four  classes,  together  w'ith  the  names  of 
their  colleges,  under  the  two  divi^io^s  of  ttlera  HumatitQret 
aipl  JjUripdnfr  Maffifmatica;  et  Phyeicte.  A filth  class 
gives  tho  number,  without  mentioning  tho  names  of  those 
who,  having  obtained  their  leiiimonium,  are  put  deemed 
worthy  of  any  honourable  distinction.  Printed  copies  of  the 
schedule  containing  these  clasi^es  are  sent  to  the  mancdlur, 
to  (he  vicc-chanccllur,  to  the  lieads  of  houses,  to  the  proctors, 
and  to  tho  R'fectory  and  couunon  room  of  caclt  college  and 
hall. 

In  Cambridge,  diOie  who  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
also  undergo  a previous  examination  (known  in  onlinar)' 
convcrsatum  by  the  name  of  (he  iitl/ego),  in  the  second  year 
of  their  undewaduale  course,  thesuhjecU  of  which  arc.  one 
of  the  four  CiospcI*  or  the  Act*  of  tho  Apostles,  in  the 
original  Greek ; Puloy’s  Evidences  ufChri:,uamty;  undone 
of  the  Greek,  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  or  a part  of  such 
books. 

The  next  step  is  termed  the  keeping  of  an  act.  under  a 
moderator.  [See  Act.] 

Tho  Senate  House  Exami/ialion,  which  followa  in  the 
fourth  year,  is  conducted  under  other  regulations.  This  ex- 
amination is  now  extended  to  eight  days, 

Tlio  examination  of  those  who  contend  for  Horton  is 
conducted  according  to  regulations  confirmed  by  a grace  of 
the  senate,  April  6th.  16.32.  and  which  were  brought  into 
use  in  Junuarv,  1633.  It  consists  in  five  d^s  of  exami- 
nation in  matbetoaiics,  commencing  oti  the  T^iuirsday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Monday  in  Lent  Term  ; the  time  of  examina- 
tion each  day  being  five  hours  and  a half,  and  the  candi- 
dates being  arranged  in  four  classes,  determined  by  Uie  public 
exeix'iiies  in  the  schools,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  report  of 
their  cullego  tutors.  [See  Act.]  The  exaroiontion  on 
the  first  day  extends  only  to  sucli  port*  of  pure  matfaemntics 
and  puturaf  philosophy,  as  do  nut  require  tho  metliuda  uf  tits 
d/Jfereniiiii  calruius.  On  the  second  sod  third  days,  the 
questions  from  books  include,  in  addiiiui  to  the  above  sub- 
jects, the  )Mru  of  natural  philosophy  somewhat  more  ad- 
vancdl,  and  the  simpler  applications  of  the  calculus.  The 
fourth  day  the  oxainioation  extends  to  subjects  of  greeter 
dillk-uUy,  care  bowevt^r  being  taken  that  there  some 
questariis  suitable  fur  the  lower  classes.  On  (he  fUlh  day 
the  classes  are  arranged  fur  oxaminalion  acrording  to  a 
beiUed  plan»  when  Uxe  quasUen*  prapowad  Ui  all  lheelanaa 
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«re  0ied  npon  bj  th«  moderatofs  and  examineri  in  eoroixion  \ 
but  the  duty  of  exammiug  the  antwcra  to  the  question*  ie 
apportioned  amongst  thu  moderator*  and  examiners  a>i  the 
plan  direct*.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  published  in 
the  senale-house  on  tho  morning  of  the  CuUowing  Friday* 
at  eight  o'  clock*  when  the  names  of  *11  tlmM  who  have  oh 
laincd  honor*  are  arraiiged  in  bnirketM,  a*  it  i*  termed,  the 
first  bracket  of  course  c;unlaitung  the  names  of  those  who 
occupy  the  highest  place.  If  more  than  one  name  is  in  a 
bracket,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  places  of  such 
candidate*  are  finally  deteriameU  by  a fresh  examiuatioD  on 
(hat  day. 

The  examination  of  the  other  candidate*  for  dt^rees, 
vii.,  tho  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  are  nni  candiduiifs  fnr 
honours,  takes  place  according  lo  another  plan,  oonfirined  by 
grace  of  tho  senate.  May  21, 

Of  tho  six  cxamiuor*  of  thcho  candidates,  two  e>nfino 
thomsehea  to  the  mathematical  subjocte;  two  lo  Uotmtf 
and  Viri!il;  and  two  to  Pale)'*  Juvi^nreg,  l*z\ej's  hfnrai 
Phibaophy,  and  l»cke'8  i^sny  on  the  Humatt  Under^ 
ttundini^. 

*riie  examination  is  conduclea  entirely  by  printed  paperBt 
Each  of  the  Euclid  papers  contains  twelve  prupositioos, 
Belocted  frota  the  first  four  books,  with  additional  quetlion* 
in  the  filth,  sixth,  and  eleventh  books,  and  in  trigono- 
metry, at  the  discretion  of  the  examineni.  Each  paper  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  cutisisU  of  question*  entirely  ele- 
mentary : to  which  urc  annexed  questions  in  the  elo^ 
liientary  parts  of  natural  plulu>iuphy,  at  the  discretion  of 
ilic  examiners.  The  papers  in  Homer  and  Virgil  ooa> 
Eist  of  passage*  to  bo  trauslsted,  which  may  be  acoom' 
paiiicd  with  such  ploiri  questions  in  grammar,  Uistoryi 
and  geography,  as  arise  iuimcdial^ly  out  of  those  passages. 
The  examiners  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  care  (hat  the 
number  of  questions  to  lie  ansvrered,  and  Uie  length  of  the 
pos-iuges  to  be  translated,  in  any  ono  paper,  do  not  exceod 
whut  a person  well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
luil  translate  in  the  time  alIowe<l. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examination*  both  of  those 
wao  contend  for  buiuiurs  and  of  the  others,  a select  iium- 
1»r.  thirty  at  least,  of  those  wliu  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  first  four  classes,  are  recommended  to  the 
pmetnrs  for  their  approbation,  and  thoir  names  arc  set  down 
tcc’irdlng  to  merit,  ami  classed  in  three  divisions,  vis., 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  ooUmes,  which  con* 
stitutethe  Ihreo  orders  of  honour;  the  fitlh  and  sixUi  classes 
aro  also  arranged  numerically  arriirtling  to  merit,  but  are 
not  published  in  the  Calendcir.  Tlie  candidates,  having 
separatelv  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  uiiiversitv.  and  having 
also  subscribed  that  they  are  bmi  fitie.  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ure  admitted  to  their  degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  oxaminaiion  thus  (lescri^il,  an  exami- 
nation in  classical  learning  of  such  perstms  os  shall  volun- 
tarily ofl'er  themselves  to  be  examined,  follows  on  tbe  fourth 
Monday  after  the  general  admission  to  tlie  baclK'lor's 
degree.  This  continues  four  days.  Translations  ora  re> 
quired  of  passages  selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  written  answers  to  questions  oriking  out 
of  Mich  passages  : t(^ethcr  with  other  exercises,  but  no  ori- 
ginal roroposition.  Tbe  names  of  those  bachelors  who  pass 
this  examination  with  credit  are  arranged  ii)  three  clashes 
according  lo  their  respective  merits 

Sixteen  terms  are  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
art*  m Oxford  flotn  all  except  the  sons,  and  eldokl  suns  of 
tile  eldest  sons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  peers,  ami  of 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  well  as  baronets  ami  the 
ehle-’t  eons  of  baronets  aiul  knights,  when  matricuhited  a* 
such,  and  not  on  the  foundation  of  nnv  college  ; all  such 
persons  are  alloweil  to  be  candidates  lor  the  degree  alter 
naving  completed  three  year*.  But  of  theise  sixteen  terms. 
Iho  day  of  matriculation,  if  it  be  in  term,  counts  fi  r ono, 
ind  the  day  of  admission  to  a liacheloT's  degree  for  another, 
and  two  more  are  di:>pen»erl  with  by  congregation ; so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  residence  for  twelve  terms  only  is  necessary. 

In  Vambrids^,  a bachelor  of  arts  must  also  reside  tho 
greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  lost  e.x- 
eepted. 

In  both  Universities,  the  deCTee  of  M.A.  is  conferred 
without  further  examination.  In  Oxford,  twelve  terms  »re 
oompiiteil  before  the  bachelor  can  be  admillod  M.  A.,  thouirh  I 
he  is  required  to  be  actually  resident  fur  otie  term  outy.  | 
In  Cambridge,  a master  of  aits  ranst  be  a bachelor  of  three  | 


years'  standing,  reckoned  from  tbe  second  Tripos  Day  (b. 
lowing  h>«  admiwiton  to  the  bncbelor  s degree. 

Bachelors  of  arts  in  both  Univar^liies,  though  graduates, 
are  considered  to  bo  in  tUdu  pupiUari,  tliat  is,  they  aro 
still  under  nearly  tbe  same  discipline  and  control  as  the 
ander-graduatea,  except  attendaiico  on  college  lertureet 
The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Universities  consist  of  those 
wlv>  are  masters  of  arts  or  who  have  taken  a higher  degree. 

Master*  of  arts,  in  both  Univeraibes,  wear  a gown  of 
Prince's  slufiT,  n itb  a saaririrrular  cut  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sleeve*.  Tho  Oxford  bood,  for  a niskter,  i*  of  black  silk 
lined  with  crinisim.  At  Cambridge,  if  the  master  is  a non- 
regent,  he  voars  a silk  hood  entirely  black ; if  regent,  k is 
binrk  lined  with  white 

Toe  Bachelors  of  botli  Universities  wear  black  gowns  of 
Prince's  atulT;  that  of  Oxford  is  with  a full  sleeve,  looped 
up  at  tlie  elbow,  and  terminating  in  a point.  At  Oxford, 
tha  bachelor  * hood  is  etlged  with  fur:  at  Camhhdge,  it  is 
lined  wuti  lamb's  wool,  i^preeentauonsorihe  dresses  may 
lie  seen  in  Aokermann's  Hiet.of  the  Ufuv.  o/Ojftrd,  41o* 
Loml.  IfiU,  vol.  ii.p.261 ; Hist,  of  Canb.  4to.  Lond.  18I&, 
vol  ii.  p.  31  Oi 

For  further  information  on  the  education  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  partiaulorly  with  refereneu  to  the  degree  of 
B-A.,  the  fees,  &c..  see  Jous^ai  rf  Eduration,  Nus.  L 111. 
IV.  VIII.  X.  Xin.  XV.;  on  that  of  DuUin.  Nos.  XI. 

and  on  tbe  Sootch  Universities,  Noe  VIL  Vlil. 
IX. : aud  also  tbe  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  C'o/m- 
dare 

ARTS,  FINE.  Tbe  fine  arte  ace  gener^ly  understood 
lo  comprehend  tliose  pruduotkius  oi  human  genius  and  skill 
which  ara  more  or  less  addressed  to  tho  sentiuienl  of  taste. 
They  were  first  employed  in  embellishing  objects  of  aeere 
utility,  but  their  highest  ufiioe  is  lo  meet  oar  uupre>eious  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  however  acquired,  by  iuHalive  or  ade- 
quate reproseotatioo.  Tho  capacity  of  tbie  human  mind  fur 
receiving  such  impressions,  whether  direotly  from  nature  or 
through  the  roe<liuni  of  the  arts,  depends  greatly  on  ctvilisa* 
lion,  aud  that  leisure  which  supposes  that  first  wanta  are 
satisfied;  but  tliero  exists  no  state  of  society,  however 
ignorant,  in  which  sumo  symptoms  of  taste  and  tome 
attempt*  to  arrest  tho  beautiful  are  not  to  be  imH  with  : the 
difference  between  such  vfi'orts  and  tho  most  refined  pro- 
ductions is  a difilDreacB  only  in  degree t the  fact  of  iho 
existence  of  tbe  arts  in  bome  form  may  be  always  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  would  only  remain  to  regulate  their  iu- 
Uuence  and  direct  their  cajxibUilius  aright. 

The  arta  are  pcoiiliarly  iutereeting  as  human  crestiutw* 
They  are  comp>scd  of  nature  operating  on  human  sym- 
liathics,  and  rellocted  through  a human  niediuro ; end  as 
nations,  like  individual*. prcsuut  ever-varving  modifications, 
so  the  free  growth  of  the  fine  art*  partake*  of  all  these  vat 
rietiea,  and  may  be  compared  to  tlia  bloom  of  a plant,  Irne 
to  il»  developing  cause*  whatever  thuy  may  be,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  first  instance  by  the  soil  from  whioh  it  spring*. 
Ill  barlwrous  or  degenerate  nations,  the  semimcMit  of  tlie 
beautiful  Ixas  ever  bwii  attained  only  in  tbe  lowest  degrvei 
whde  a faUe  excitement,  founded  on  the  suppression  of  Uie 
feelings  of  nature,  may  be  aoid  to  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  sublime.  IVo  sDiile  at  the  simplo  attempt  of  the 
savage  to  excite  admiration  by  tho  guudinoas  of  his  alliro} 
but  wo  should  shudder  to  contemplate  tbe  scenes  which  his 
fortitude  or  obduracy  can  iiivosl  wiUi  the  attributes  or'suli- 
iimiiy.  The  just  value  of  life,  the  rharacteriklic  of  that 
riviliration  which  reduces  tbe  defensive  passions  to  tiieir  due 
limits,  at  the  same  time  naturally  elevate*  the  suiirec*  of 
gratification  W pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  tho  niiml  us 
di.silngui»bedrrnni  thoso  of  sense;  and  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful  is  in  its  turn  the  cause,  as  it  is  in  some  degree 
tlie  result,  of  the  mtiunsl  enjoyment  of  life. 

Tho  great  use  of  the  arts  is  iliu*  to  humanize  and  icfiue, 
to  puniy  enjoymLMit.  and,  when  duly  appreciated,  to  &>n- 
iieei  the  perception  of  physical  beauty  with  that  of  moral 
excellence;  but  it  will  at  once  Iteseen  that  this  idea  of  use- 
fulness IB  in  a great  measure  distinct  from  tlic  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term  a*  applicable  to  the  prorluctiuDS  uf  hu- 
man ingenuity.  A positive  u«e results,  indeed,  iudiieclly  from 
tho  cultivation  of  the  formative  arts,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  their  highest  powers  are  dcvclopea:  for  it  will  bo  found 
that  at  all  limes  when  tho  grandest  blyle  of  design  has  been 
pniciised  witli  success,  ami  particularly  when  the  human 
figure  has  been  duly  studied,  tlio  taste  thus  acquired  from 
the  source  of  tbe  beautiful  has  gradually  ihllucnced  all  kinds 
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of  manufacluKS.  Af^in.  a«  iUtntratinf^  sdcnoe,  tbe  6no  art* 
may  be  directly  UMful  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  this  is  not  the 
application  whKJh  l)cst  displays  their  nature  and  value.  The 
essence  of  the  fine  artt,  in  short,  begins  where  utility  in  its 
narrower  acceptation  ends.  The  abstract  character  of  orna- 
ment is  to  be  useless.  That  this  principle  eusU  in  nature 
we  immediatelv  feel,  in  calling  to  mind  the  merely  beau- 
liftil  appearances  of  the  visible  world,  and  particularly  the 
colours  of  rtower*.  In  every  case  in  nature,  where  fitness 
or  utility  esn  be  traced,  the  characteristic  quality  or  relative 
beauty  of  the  object  is  found  to  be  identified  with  that  flt- 
ness; — a union  imitated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  less  decora- 
tive parts  of  architecture,  furniture,  &c. ; but  where  no  utility 
save  that  of  conveying  delight  (perhaps  the  higltost  of  all) 
exists,  we  recognise* the  principle  of  abeolute  beauty.  The  fine 
arts  in  genoral  may  lie  considered  the  human  reproduction 
of  this  principle.  The  question  of  ilieir  utility  therefore  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  tho  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Tho  agreeable  facta  of  the  external  world 
have  not  onlv  the  general  effect  of  adding  a charm  to  ex- 
istence, but*  they  appeal  to  those  susceptibilitic*  which 
are  peculiarly  human,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate the  instinctive  ^clings  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  tho  rest  of  the  creation,  from  that  undcfinable  union  of 
sensibility  and  reflection  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enlists  tbe  imagination  as  the  auxiliary'  of  beauty. 
U.  in  its  highest  inttucnec.  leas  allietl  to  lovo  tnan  admira- 
tion. It  is  this  last  feeling  which  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
arts  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not  only  elevates  the  beautiful, 
but  reduces  ideas  of  fear  and  danger  to  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  the  svblimo,  whidi,  as  its  objecU  become  worthier,  is  the 
link  between  matter  and  mind,  and  which  tends  to  enn  >ble 
sympathy  and  increase  self-respect. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  arts,  those  are 
generally  rnnsidered  tbe  most  worthy  in  which  the  mental 
labour  employed  and  the  mental  pleasure  produced  are 
greatest,  and  in  which  tbe  manual  labour,  or  laixmrof  what- 
ever kind,  is  least  apparent.  This  test  would  justly  place 
))oetry  fir-<t;  but  the  criterion  should  not  be  incautiously 
applied  ; for  in  architecture,  where  human  ingenuity  is  must 
apparent,  and  even  where  the  design  is  very  simple,  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  imagination  may  be  excited  from 
magnitude,  proportion,  or  other  causes.  In  such  ca^n, 
however,  it  will  still  be  evident  that  wc  loeo  sight  of  tlio 
laborious  means  in  the  absorbing  impression  of  the  effect, 
and  the  art  thus  regains  its  dignity.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
dious as  well  as  a very  difficult  task  to  assign  the  precise 
order  in  which  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music, 
would  follow  poetry  and  its  sister,  eloquence ; but  it  may  be 
roiuarked,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a hazardous  expe- 
riment, and  is  often  destiiictive  of  Uicir  effect.  This  is 
most  observ*able  in  the  attempts  to  combine  tho  principles  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  Tno  drama  itself,  which  unites 
poetry  with  many  cliaractcriiilics  of  tbe  formative  arts,  ami 
witii  music,  is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  tho  first  prin- 
ciples of  style,  viz . the  consistency  of  its  conventions  ; and 
in  the  more  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  latter, 
though  the  inferior  art,  is  too  iiulepeiidcnt  and  too  attrac- 
tive to  l»e  a mero  vehicle,  and  acconliiigly  usurps  the  first 
place.  fSoo  the  Aru  above-monUoned  under  ihoir  rcspcc- 
tivi?  heads.] 

ARUM.  [See  Aroid*.«.J 

ARUNDEL,  a borough  town  in  the  rape  of  .\rundel,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  river  Arun,  a short  distance 
from  the  sea{  SS  miles  S.S.W.  from  London,  and  10  E.  by 
N.  from  Chichester.  It  stands  on  a declivity  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  U von-  winding  in 
this  neighbourhood : 50®  SU  N.  lat,  0®  33'  . long. 

Tbe  houses  arc  tolerabl.  well  built,  and  tbe  streets 
pared.  The  trade  of  tbe  place  is  not  very  great,  though 
vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a canal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a feo<lur 
of  the  Tliames.  There  is,  however,  a good  deal  of  bark 
shipped,  as  well  as  much  timber  for  the  use  of  the  dock- 
yards. The  custom-house  being  at  Arundel  keeps  up 
*he  busicess  of  iIm  place,  which  might  otherwise  be 
driwn  ,i»  av  to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  on 
tho  east  i>ank  of  Uio  Arun.  at  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  Ariiudel  in  1831  was  2803.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  house  tax  at  10/.  and  upwaixls  was,  at  the  same  time, 

I 'O:  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  537.  twenty  of 
which  were  uninhabited.  There  arc  two  weekly  markets 
tWednetday  and  Saturday),  and  four  atmuol  fain  (May  14, 


August  21,  September  2S»  and  December  17),  chiefly  Tor 
cattle.  Ttiere  is  also  a theatre. 

A neat  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Aran, 
unites  the  main  pert  of  the  town  with  a smaller  portion 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  church  Is 
a handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  partly  of  flint  and  stone, 
in  tbe  form  of  a cross,  and  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  strle. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a low  tower.  l*h« 
ehanccl  has  a north  aisle,  and  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.  It  is  now 
shut  up,  and  in  a very  dirty,  dilapidated  state ; but  the  nave 
and  transepts,  which  are  used  for  divine  service,  are  kept  in 
good  repair  and  clean.  A pulpit  of  stone,  supported  un 
wood,  standing  against  tho  south-west  pier  of  the  cross,  was 
till  lately  us^  in  divine  sen’tce.  This  church  belonged 
originally  to  a priory  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey 
of  Sees  in  Normanuy  : but  the  priory  was  suppressed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  ll.,  and  a chantry,  or  college,  for  a master 
and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  other  oHlceri,  was  founded 
in  its  place.  Southwanl  from  the  church  is  a range  of 
builiings,  set'tningly  founded  un  the  ruins  of  an  antiwit 
structure,  which  was  piwhaps  the  habitation  of  (ho  above- 
mentioned  canons.  A hospital,  railed  ' Maison  Dicii'  (God's 
House),  was  founded  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  II..  by  one  of 
the  Fill  Alans,  for  the  maintenance  of  os  many'poor  os  its 
revenues  would  permit.  It  was  suppressed  at  the  Reform- 
stion,  when  its  income  was  estimateil  at  42/.  3s.  bd.  per 
annum. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  tbe  antient 
castle,  which  gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk) thetitleofEarlof  Arundel.  This  instance  ofapeerage 
attacheil  to  the  tenure  of  a house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In 
1 1 Henrv  VI.  it  was  decided,  that  tlie  tenure  of  tbe  Castle 
of  Arunuel  alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investr 
ture,  constituted  its  possessor  Earl  of  Arundel.  (Nicolas' 
Synopeii  of  the  Preroffe,  27  \ Cruise's  Digett,  3 vols.  1 52  ; 
Import  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  1820.) 
In  .1  Charles  I.  tho  Earl  of  Arundel  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  intituled,  * An  Act  concerning  the  title,  name, 
and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  tlie 
ca&tlc,  honor,  manor,  and  lordship,  of  Arundel,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  with  tho  titles  and  dignities  of  tlie  baronies  of 
Fitzallan,  Clun,  and  Oswaldcstre,  and  Maliravcrs,  with 
divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  the  Act 
mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  to 
tlic  same  title,  name,  and  digniiy,  of  Earl  of  Arundel.' 
(Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  res]>ccting  Peerage,  p. 
374.) 

The  castle  stands  high,  on  a steep  circular  knoll,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  close  to  the  town,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  flat  country  towaoxls 
the  sea  as  far  as  tho  Isle  of  'Wight  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  sea  once  washed  the  castle  walls,  as  an- 
chors and  other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near 
it.  Arundel  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tho  time  of 
King  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it  by  hU  will  to  bis  nephew 
Adhelm.  After  the  N'ormati  Conquest,  it  wss  given  by 
William  I.  to  his  kinsmau  Rngor  de  Montgomeri,  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbur)’.  Robert,  ono  of 
tiie  niccessora  of  this  carl,  .'lupporled  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. tho  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  against  Henry  1.,  tJic 
youngCKt  son  of  the  Conqueror.  Afterwords  the  castle 
pass(^  into  the  family  of  Albini,  from  them  to  the  Fitz- 
Alans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  .of 
this  race  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  tbe  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  into  the  family  of  the  Howards,  bv  whom  it  is 
still  retained. 

In  thu  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 
Arundel  castle  was  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  latter.  It 
was,  however,  taken  by  Lonl  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering 
to  him  at  tho  first  summons ; and  two  months  after  was  as 
suddenly  rotaken  by  Sir  William  Waller.  From  that  time 
it  continued  little  b^ter  than  a mass  of  ruins,  until  it  was 
restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  antient  magni- 
ficence. A considerable  portion  of  the  old  building  was 
demolished  on  this  occasion.  The  modem  parts  are  in  Uie 
Gothic  style,  built  of  free-stone;  and  stones  of  a brown 
cost  were  scIcctiKl,  in  order  to  accord  better  with  tho  re- 
mains of  the  antient  fabric. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  by  a 
deep  ditch.  The  entrance  gateway,  antiently  defended  bv 
a drawbridge  and  a portcullis,  was  built  by  Richard  Fitzalaii 
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in  tho  reign  of  Kdwftvd  I.,  and  repaired  and  rest>red  bv  one 
ofhis  sueocdsurs.  This,  with  some  of  the  walls  anci  tlie 
keep,  is  all  tliat  remains  of  the  aniient  castle.  Tlie  keep  is 
a cifoular  stone  tower  6S  foeC  in  diameter,  and  tho  most 
perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  dungeon,  a 
vault  about  10  Ibet  high,  accessible  bv  a flight  of  stop;}, 
aad  about  l by  in  extent.  The  keep  has  bocn 

long  tonantod  by  some  owls  of  large  sixe  and  boantlfo) 
plumage,  sent  orer  from  America,  os  a present  to  tho  late 
(lake.  Among  the  interior  apartments  of  tho  castle  may 
bo  mentioned  the  magnificent  library,  calculated  to  contain 
10,000  volumes,  and  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a 
Qotliie  cathedral ; the  omairtental  parts  are  in  imitation  of 
the  ckristors  at  Gloucester,  and  St.  George's,  Windsor.  It 
is  12:3  feet  long,  and  30  foot  wide.  The  ceilii\g,  columns, 
Sir.,  are  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called  * tho 
Harons’  Hall,’  was  begun  in  1806 ; it  is  70  feet  by  34,  and 
W feet  high.  The  rfH>f  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  mrioualy 
vrtHight,  and  the  plan  U taken  from  Westminster,  Elthnrn. 
arid  Cmsby  Halls.  Thoru  is  at  one  end  a window  of  stained 
glass,  representing  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta.  In 
a series  of  thirteen  stained  glass  windows  are  portrayed  the 
figures  of  some  of  the  barons  frotn  whom  the  late  Duke  was 
descended:  nnrl  lt)erc  arc  also  |>ortraits  of  his  family.  In 
tho  dining*room  is  a hsndsotiie  stninwl  gliLss  window,  re- 
presenting the  late  duke  and  duchosi  as  King  Solomon  and 
the  Qu(K-n  of  Sheba  at  n banquet;  and  a painting  by  I.o 
Bnm.  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  in  imitation  of  basso 
rilinfo. 

The  park  is  very  oxtensire  and  finely  wnodtd,  inclndlng 
a great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  Musrum 
Rustirum,  i,  ?5.  we  arc  infr*rme<l,  that  the  <xmntry  found 
Arundel  was  nn-eied  with  vinpy.iids,  from  which  wme  was 
made  ; and  that,  in  1 763,  there  were  sixty  pi|H*!*  of  excellent 
wine,  rcsrrabling  Burgundy,  in  the  cellar  of  the  castle,  tire 
prwluec  of  one  vineyard  attached  to  it. 

Tho  town  was  inwrjwratcd  by  Qneen  Eliraboth,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  twelve  burgesses,  a stcwanl, 
anti  other  officers.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lonl  of  the  manor,  and  is  a jnstire  of  the 
peace  within  the  borough.  The  town  has  Kvn  n'presciitcfl 
in  parliament  ever  since  the  ,3fllh  of  Rdwnrd  T.  The  fran- 
chise was  in  the  inbabilimts  paying  ‘'•cat  and  l-it ; and  tip  to 
the  passing  oflhc  Reform  Rill  ibey  fcturncl  two  meml»cr». 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  haring  fixed  his  residence  at  the 
castle,  ami  made  considerable  purchases  In  tho  town,  ac- 

Juirod  the  power  of  influencing  the  return  of  Iwith  members 
ly  the  RelWni  Bill  the  number  of  representatives  was  re- 
duced to  otio;  but  the  l»mmdaries  of  the  borough  (which 
are  coincident  with  those  of  the  parisiij  remained  unaltered, 
though  it  hail  been  propostnl  by  fl»e  commisdoner*  of  lionii- 
darios,  in  tbeir  repoft,  to  add  the  parishes  of  Leominster  and 
FJltle  Hampton,  which  would  have  swelled  the  p>|nilation 
to  5039  persons.  The  prop  isal  of  the  commissioners  met, 
however,  with  violent  opposition  ; a committee  of  the  house 
was  appointed  to  consider  their  report,  and  a surx'oyor  sent 
ilott’n  from  I.^rlun  to  make  a fresh  examination.  Ujwn 
his  report  the  house  ncti'd,  and  abstained  from  any  alteration 
in  the  boundary.  Thn  living  is  a discharged  vigarogc,  in 
tin;  dioc^'ic  of  Chichester.  Arundel  is  the  seat  of  a deanery, 
and  gives  n.iiue  to  one  of  the  r<tjirs*  into  which  Sus.sex  is 
divitled.  This  division  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  name 
is  wwuliar  to  Sussex. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  tho  town  stand.^,  rises  in  St. 
I.,eonard’s  Forest,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its 
couw  is  not  1<ss  than  forty  miles.  It  is  famous  for  the  grey 
mullets  (which,  in  the  summer,  come  up  to  Arundel  in 
hrp!  shoaU  in  quest  of  a particular  weeil,  the  feeding  on 
which  renders  them  a great  deliracy) ; and  also  for  eels. 

See  England  and  TVdIf  s',  Neale’s  Vines  of  the 

^sa/s  of  and  Qenthmen  : Pennant's  7h«r  /horn 

J/mdfrn  to  the  Isle  of  H'inht;  Hickman's  Gothic  Arrhi- 
tertitre ; Dallaway's  History  if  the  }Vedem  Dictsion  of 
SusscT. 

ARUNDEL  MARBLES,  certain  pieces  of  sculpture, 
consisting  of  antient  statues,  liust.s.  muiilativl  figures,  altars, 
invriptions.  8ic.,  the  rtmains  of  a more  extensive  collection, 
formefl  in  the  corlvpart  of  the  sm'cnteonth  century  by  Tho- 
mas Howard,  Earf  of  Arundel,  and  prcs«*nted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  Evelyn,  in  I'  C7,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 

* nie  npa  i<  nitlvtilno  a.  musit  KBits  humlml.  eeoUt«in|t  <r>tb- 

■walv  s-vfnil  of  Um  UiWr,  >imU«r  Si  llw  latk^x  of  Heal.  1‘he  tenn  rdpe  i* 
fvcuJiar  Ui  .'tuiics,  lUcqmulug}  U uuofvUin. 
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ford,  by  Mr.  Honrj'  Howard  (aftertvardi  Duke  of  Norfolk), 
the  Sari  of  Arundel's  grandson. 

Thomas  Howard.  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Burrer,  the 
founder  of  this  collection,  was  the  only  son  of  Philip,  first 
Earl  of  Arundel  of  his  family,  by  Anne,  skter  and  co-lieir 
of  Thesnas,  the  last  Lord  Dacrc  of  Gillesland.  The  year  of 
his  birth  ia  flxcrl  by  6ir  Edaard  Walker,  in  his  lUHtoriral 
Disrourscs,Xo  1586.  Ho  rooeived  his  education  at  home, 
under  tho  oyo  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  in  privacy.  He  had  at 
that  time,  by  courtOHy,  the  titio  of  Ixird  Maitra^'crs,  a barony 
dorive<l  from  his  great  ancestors,  the  FiUalana. 

In  1603,  soon  otter  James's  acec:'Si(m,  ho  was  rcsterod  in 
blood  bv  act  of  parliament,  and  tu  such  honours  as  he  liiul 
lost  by  his  father's  attainder,  os  well  at  to  the  enrldom  of 
Surrey,  uiul  to  most  of  the  baroniw*  which  had  been  fi>r- 
feited  by  the  attainder  of  his  grandfather,  Thnmaa.  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Tho  dukedom  itself  was  dotained  from 
him.  Lodge  conjectures  that  the  Kari  of  Suffolk.  I^rd  Arun- 
del's uncle,  who  wh4  then  in  fhx'mir,  might  hax*e  prevented 
that  grace,  whh  the  hope  of  obtaining  a revival  of  it  in  hit 
own  line,  in  the  event  oftho  young  earl's  dooth  without  issue. 

Whi-n  I>ortl  Anindel  came  of  age.  he  monied  Ahilhea, 
third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Kari  of  Shrews- 
bury ; a match  of  grekt  advantage,  as  Iut  two  elder  sisters, 
tho  countesses  of  Pembroke  and  Kent,  dying  chikUeas,  aim 
ultimately  inherited  the  most  part  of  her  father’s  noble 
revenues. 

Ill  1607  tbe  Karl  of  Anindul  was  sworn  of  the  prix^v 
couneil : and  on  the  T7th  of  June  that  year,  the  king  srowl 
I godfather  in  person  to'  bis  fir«t-l>om  sou.  Ho  soon  nfmr 
tmxellcd  into  France  and  Italy,  a journey  which  Im  uiito-i 
watxl  family  circumstances  had  hithertn  nirvenled;  nnd 
during  his  stay  in  those  muntries  he  imbiiwd  that  lovo  fur 
the  fine  aids  by  which  he  was  oflerwarfls  distinguished. 

He  remained  abroad  tin  1611,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  K.G.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  ih« 
Elector  Palatine  happonhig  soon  after,  he  wos  appointed  to 
I e8Cf*rt  them  to  their  dominions.  Finding  himself  once  mor*» 
i tm  the  cimtincnt,  he  went  again  info  Italy,  and  at  that  timg 
began  to  form  hi.s  cclcbratcfl  collection.  When  he  returned 
t to  his  own  country,  in  1614.  he  emhrarcfl  the  commiminn 
of  the  Church  of  England:  for  he  had  been  bre<I  a Ro- 
man Catholic  in  the  strictest  nurterillea  of  that  persuasion: 
In  1621,  upon  Barim’s  removal,  tie  was  made  one  of  thccom- 
missionc*w  for  ludfUng  the  gn?at  seal ; and,  in  the  same  year, 
appointed,  or  rather  restored,  to  the  place  of  Earl  Matshnl 
of  England. 

King  Charles  I.,  upon  hi*  accession,  continued  him  in 
this  last  office,  and  showed  him  several  other  indicatirms  of 
fiivmir;  hut  the  earl's  eldest  simx’ivtng  son,  Henry  lojnl 
Maltrnvcrs,  having  married  tho  Lady  KUiabelh  Blufrrt, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  who  was  related  to  Charles, 

the  king  showesl  his  resentment  by  an  art  of  violence,  which 
drew  a rcmonslranco  from  the  Hrmse  ofPeeT*.  It  had  l>oen 
tho  king's  intention  to  marrv  this  lady  to  Io>rd  Lome,  tho 
son  of  the  F.arl  of  Argyle,  and  so  to  reconcile  the  antient 
feuds  between  those  two  poworfrd  Scottish  houses.  lyuvl 
Arundel  wa.s  committed,  together  writh  his  lady,  to  the 
Tower,  solely  by  the  autboritv  of  a roval  warrant,  in  which 
his  offence  was  not  stated.  The  I.o>nIs,  however,  contiiUHv! 
firm  in  his  defence,  and  after  a contest  which  lasted  nearly 
three  months,  he  was  set  at  libert>*  June  6,  1626. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  ^ke  of  Buckingham,  tho 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  the  duke's  enemy,  mm« 
again  to  court,  and  soon  acquired  a considerable  share 
of  fawnr  and  ctmfidence.  In  1631  he  was  apivdnted  ii 
eommisstoncr  to  examine  into  the  extravagant  ft'cs  ex- 
acted in  courts  of  justice  and  public  ofllrea,  and  in  1633 
attended  the  king  at  his  eorenntion  in  Scotland:  in  tho 
same  year  he  was  deputed  ambassad;)P  cxlraordinaiy  to  tho 
Slatcs-gcnoral.  and  was  made  clncf-justlce  of  (he  fores** 
north  of  Trent.  But  his  most  important  public  ^T^feu 
about  lliat  period  was  in  an  embassv.  hi  1636,  to  the  Kin- 
penir  Ferdinand  II.  and  tho  Imperrai  Diet,  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  palatinate  to  the  elector.  Charles'* 
ncpiiew ; a mensnre  which  the  king  had  so  entirely  at  heart, 
that  he  could  nut  have  giv-rn  a stronger  proof  of  hi*  von- 
fldonce  in  the  carl's  wi.sdom  and  fidelity,  than  by  intrusting 
it  to  his  management.  The  mi>;skin.  hwvcver,  prm-txl  un- 
successful. and  the  carl,  having  pxwed  nine  months  in  (rcr- 
many,  during  which  he  expeudetl  not  less  than  4<>,000*. 
from  hU  own  private  fortune  in  augmenting  his  alreody 
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splendid  library  and  cabinet,  returned  to  London,  and  was 
rereivetl  by  tbe  kinii  with  iKH-uliar  marks  of  favour.  A 
Journal,  or  liflation,  a*  it  was  called,  of  the  (u  rurrences 
which  look  placx-  in  this  vojaRe.  was  publisheil  in  the 
s«c*vediu}?  year  by  William  Orowne,  neat.,  a book  now  of 
extreme  nirity  ; a **  prc8er\e<l  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
the  British  Mustmni. 

In  1637  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  apjx>inte«l  comroander- 
in  eliief  ofthe  fonHiS  raiscil  for  the  rctluclion  of  those  who 
the  liturjfv  and  hierarchy  in  .Scotland,  and  after- 
wiirds  first  connu.s'ioner  for  a new  treaty.  He  was  soon 
alter  oppointo<i  slewanl  of  tliv  royal  household ; and  in  1640 
nun:inaled  goneral-in*chk*f  of  the  c«)unlry  s«iuth  of  Trent. 
The  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
I..on^  Parlmiuont  jjave  a sudtlen  turn  to  all  public  affairs, 
and  prevented  the  eftlx-l  of  both  his  civil  and  military  com- 
nnssions.  One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impe.ichmcni 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  presidiHl  as 
Lord  High  Steward, withajudKinent  and  impartiality  which 
was  admired  by  all  parties.  It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  do* 
p'Utsl  to  jjivo  the  royal  a.ssent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which 
c is!  Charles  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  didu^ed  the  country 
in  111  .0(1 ; the  bill  of  attainder  apainst  Strafford,  and  that  by 
wliieh  it  was  enacted  tlial  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  its  own  consent. 

In  June.  1641,  he  presented  a petition,  supixirtod  by  an- 
other from  several  pi'crsof  great  influence,  lufseeching  the 
king  to  n'Atorc  him  to  the  dukeilom  ; but  Charles,  for  wrae 
unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  further  than  by  the 
grant  of  a patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Disgusted 
bv  this  half  xnea*^ure,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  storm 
%(hich  was  then  gathering,  he  determined  to  quit  hU  eoun- 
iry,  and  the  king  favoured  his  design  by  appointing  him  to 
c-icoTl  the  queen's  mother,  Mary  de’  Medici,  (|ueen  dowager 
of  France,  to  end  there  her  iiorrowful  days  in  security.  His 
family  accompanied  him,  and  he  ndurned  alone  early  in  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  in  England  till  Feliruary, 
when  the  king  gave  him  atmther  opportunity  of  leaving  it, 
by  deputing  him  to  attend  to  Holland  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  marrie*!  in 
the  preceding  summer  to  William,  Piinec  of  Orange.  He 
returned  no  more.  After  a short  stay  in  the  United  Pnj- 
rinros,  he  went  to  .Vntworp  ; und  from  thence,  leaving  there 
hit  countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa.  He  wan- 
dci  t^d  slowly  over  must  parts  of  Italy,  atid  at  last  settled  at 
Padua,  where  he  died  October  the  4lh,  1646.  His  body 
WR|(  br*iMghl  to  England,  and  buried  at  Anuule!. 

Tiie  Earl  of  .\rumlel'»  character  has  been  drawn  at  con 
sidernble  length  hy  two  writers,  one  at  least  of  eminence, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ami  Sir  Edwanl  Walker.  Both 
agreo  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  a scliolar,  hut  that 
be  was  marc  Ic-anied  in  men  and  manners  than  in  Ixxiks. 
Clarendon  says,  his  expenses  were  without  any  measure, 
and  always  exceedcnl  his  revenue. 

Sir  Edward  Walker  remarks,  * He  wis  the  greatest  fa- 
vourer of  arts.  »*spcciaUy  pointing,  sculpture,  flesigns, carving, 
hiiilding,  and  the  like,  that  this  a;'?  hath  produced;  his 
collectioiiB  of  designs  being  more  than  of  any  |H?rson  living, 
niui  his  statues  equal  in  number,  value,  and  antiquity,  to 
those  in  the  hou^v^  of  most  princes:  to  gain  which  he  had 
persons  many  years  fiiiploved  Imth  in  Italy,  Grewe,  and  so 
generally  in  any  part  of  turojK*  wlu  re  rarities  were  to  be 
had.  l6s  paintings,  likewise,  wero  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  ex(Hdlent  rno.-'l'-rs,  having  more  of  that  ex(iuhite 
liaiiiter,  Huns  HoltMnn,  than  are  in  the  world  Iresides;  and 
im  bad  the  tionour  to  be  the  first  perAun  of  quality  that  set 
a viilu<‘  on  them  in  our  nation  ; aiul  so.  the  first  ^rerson  that 
broiigiit  in  unifomiity  in  building,  and  was  rliief  commia- 
si'iiier  to  see  it  perfonned  in  I.Amd>m,  whieh,  since  that  time, 
h.is  a Med  excci-dingly  to  the  Is^auty  of  that  city.’ 

Upm  his  rciuni  to  England  in  ICl  1.  the  Karl  of  Arun- 
del's palace  in  the  Strand,  near  Lnidon,  und  his  country 
r treat  ni  .\lbury  in  Surrey,  were  rewirtid  to  bv  men  of 
talents,  He  maintained  Franciscus  Junius  and  Ouglitrvd 
the  mathematician;  he  patnmiri*d  Inigo  .loncs  and  \'uii- 
dyke;  and  brought  over  Wenri*shui»  Hollar,  the  fir»t  cn- 
gniver  of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in  England:  and  h<‘ 
I'inploveil  Nicholas  Stone,  Stinir,  and  Fanclli,  the  first 
who  practised  their  art  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  fnmi  the  example  and  recommendation  of  Lonl  Arun- 
del. and  enronragiMl  by  Villiers.  who  was  glad  to  make  the 
king  a competitor  in  purchusc-s.  that  Charlew  I.  was  urigt- 
floJly  induced  to  study  and  encourage  Uio  arts. 


Whi  n Lord  Arundel  determined  to  collect  a gallery  of 
statuary,  he  retained  two  men  of  letters  for  that  purpt>»<;. 
Tho  well-known  John  Evelyn  was  wnt  to  Rome,  und  Mr. 
(aflerwardh  Sir  William)  Petty  undertook  a haiardoua  jour- 
ney to  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Mon  a.  In  the  islands  of 
Paros  and  IXdos,  Petty’s  indefatigable  researches  had  Uvu 
rewarded  with  ample  »uc(X*ss,  when,  on  his  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  he  wa<i  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  opposite 
Samos,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  many  marbles  of  great  value,  particularity  the 
celebrated  Parian  Chnmicle.  Still  the  jcalou.sy  of  N'^illier* 
was  active  in  interrupting  Djrd  A ruiuhd'n  pursuit,  and 
the  delight  of  hia  retired  hour?t.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  then  am- 
ha.-niador  at  the  i’otle.  and  consequently  ol>edient  to  tlie 
minister,  was  directed  to  purchase  beyond  Petty's  ability, 
ami  to  withhold  from  him  every  assistanco  in  his  diplomatic 
rapacity  which  he  dared  not  openly  refuM?. 

l»rd  Arundel  having  assembled  in  his  gallery  bis  vurinus 
ac(}ui$itiims  from  Gmece  and  Rome,  adopted  the  following 
arrangement  of  liU  marbles:  the  statues  and  busts  were 
placed  in  the  gallery  ; the  inscribed  marbles  were  inserted 
into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Arundel  House;  und  the 
inferior  and  mutilated  statues  decorated  the  garden  it'elf. 
We  learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Arundelian  collection, 
when  entire,  contained  37  statues,  129  busts,  and  250  in- 
scribed marbles,  exclusive  of  sarcophagi,  altars,  and  frag- 
ments, and  the  inestimable  gems. 

Pearhara,  in  his  Complfai  (I'entleman  (the  second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  15.14),  sa)s,*I  cannot  but  with 
much  reverence  mention  the  every  way  right  honourable 
Thomas  Howard,  lord  high  marshal  of  England,  as  great 
for  his  noble  patronage  of  arts  and  antient  U arning,  us  for 
his  birth  and  place ; to  whose  Uln’ral  charges  and  m.-igni- 
ficenec  this  angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  fir>l  sight  of  Greek 
and  Roman  statues,  with  wboiie  adiriretl  prewnee  he  liegan 
to  honour  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House,  and 
hath  ever  since  continuc'd  to  transplant  old  Greece  into 
England.* 

In  1612,  when  I.crd  Arundel  left  his  countiy,  L>rd  Or- 
ford  says  he  transported  himself  and  his  collection  to  .Ant- 
werp; Dalluway  says  (what  was  no  duubt  the  truth)  that 
his  gems,  cabinet  pictures,  am!  curiosities,  only  were  re- 
moved. He  adds,  'in  the  general  confiscation  made  by  the 

nrliamcnt,  the  pictures  and  statues  remaining  at  Arumlel 

loiHto  werv'  in  some  measure  includecl.  Many  were  obtained 
by  D ill  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Cromwell,  and  sent  iiU«)  Spain,  w ith  the  wn>cks  of  the  myal 
collection.* 

When  I»rd  Arundel  died,  he  divided  his  personal  estate 
between  his  eldest  and  second  surviving  sons,  Henry  Fre- 
derick I»r*l  Maltravcrs,  and  M'llliain,  afterwatds  Viscount 
Stafford.  Henry,  second  son  of  the  former  and  sixth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  the  elder  share,  and  in  166  7,  in- 
fluenced by  the  previous  reconimcndati<ms  of  Selden  as 
well  as  Kvtdyn,  gave  a p^rt  of  his  moiety  (the  inscribed 
marbles)  to  the  University  of  O.xford  ; the  remainder  de- 
scended to  his  son  Hmry.tlic  seventh  duke,  and  were  after- 
waids  mostly  p<^i>S4-ssed  hy  his  divomed  wife. 

Arundel  House  and  gardens  were  converted  into  streets 
.iliout  (he  year  1679,  when  it  was  determined  to  dispose  of 
the  statues  by  sale.  It  was  proposed  by  the  agents  to  sell 
the  whole  coUeelively.  but  no  purchaser  could  lie  found.  A 
division  was  in  con»o(|ucncc  made.  One  portion,  consisting 
priiieipally  of  buMs,  was  purchased  by  Isird  J’einbroke ; 
these  are  now  at  Wilton.  A second  wa,s  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Femior  (tho  father  of  the  first  Karl  of  Ponifret). 
who  removed  them  to  his  «<at  at  Easton  Neslon  in  North- 
ainntonshire.  where  such  as  were  capable  of  being  repain-d 
bail  their  defects  amended  and  supplied  byoneGuelfl.au 
artist  who  misconceived  the  eharacterand  attitude  of  almost 
every  statue  he  attempted  to  make  perfect,  and  ruined  tlw 
greater  mind»er  of  those  which  he  was  pcmiilleil  to  touch. 
Henrietta  I.,ouiBa.  rouiitess  dowager  of  Pomfret,  in  1755. 
trun.sfcrred  these  marbles  also  to  tho  University  of  Oxford, 
where  tliey  In’canie  again  united  to  the  inscribed  marbles. 
Mr.  Theohald.  in  a communication  to  tho  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. made  in  1759,  says  that  many  of  the  bnikeii  statues, 
which  were  thought  not  worth  repairing,  were  Wgged  by 
one  Boyilcn  Cuj»er.  who  had  been  a servant  in  the  family, 
ami  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a iricoc  of  garden-gmund 
which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset  Water-gate,  in  the 
parish  of  Lamboth ; a place  of  rewort  fur  eitiaens  aud  otheia 
in  Indyday-timr,  and  loiig  afterwards  known  hj  the  naae  jf 
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Cuper's  GardonB.  Here  they  continued  till  about  the  vear 
1717,  when  Mr.  John  Kreoroan,  of  Fawley  Court,  near  iteii- 
ley.in  Oxfordshire,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Bearons- 
field,  ill  Buckin'rhamBhiro.  happeiiini;  to  latm  them,  and 
ohscrN'in:;  something  masterly  in  the  designs  and  drapery  of 
several,  and  that  they  were  fragments  of  s ery  curious  pieces 
of  sculpture,  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  thorn  at  the  price  of 
7i/.  One  moiety  of  these  went  to  Bcaeousneld,  and  the  other 
to  L'uwley  Court.  A few  statues  and  broken  fragments 
were  given  to  u Mr.  Arund«d,  a relation  of  the  I>uko  of  Nor- 
folk, wlio  rented  u waste  piece  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  river,  which  aflerwanls  Iwt'aiue  a timber-)  ard  ; 
one  or  two  of  these  were  subsequently  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  went  to  ChUwick  House.  A few  elegant 
remains  were  carried  to  Mrs.  Temple’s  seat  at  M«j4T  Park, 
near  Faniham,  in  Surrey.  Various  other  fragments,  which 
were  not  thought  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish and  foundations  of  the  houses  m the  lower  parts  of 
Norfolk  Street,  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  gunlens. 
.Several  of  these,  including  a few  trunks  of  statues,  dug  up 
at  a later  time,  were  sent  down  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
seat  at  Worksop  Manor. 

The  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  the  busts  and 
statues  were  sold,  also  pos.vosscd  the  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  Lequenthed  them,  at  her  death,  to  her  sei-ond  husband, 
•Sir  John  Germaine.  His  widow,  I^idy  Elizabeth  Germaine, 
who  valued  them  at  10,000/.,  offered  them,  about  1755,  for 
that  price  to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  who  were 
not  ill  a situation  to  bestow  so  large  a sum  upon  the  pur- 
chase : ami  finally  gave  them  to  bur  niece.  Miss  Beauclerk, 
u|K>n  her  marriage  witli  I.,ord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  posse^l  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough;  and 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  Gems. 

Sir  William  Howanl,  when  afterwards  Lord  Stafford,  suc- 
ceeded to  a house  built  for  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  by  Nicholas  Sume.  in  163S.  It  strKxl  near  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  and  wus  called  Turt  Hull.  The  second  shore 
of  Lord  Arundel's  curiositii's  was  dep*isited  there,  and  pro- 
duccil,  at  a sale  in  1720,  8851/.  i Hr/.,  ami  the  house 
was  s4Hm  after  le\elled  with  the  {^und.  This  information 
appear*  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A single  article,  an  ebony  caViinet,  j>ainied  by  Poleiilierg  and 
Van  Ba^^au,  was  purcha.se<i  by  the  Earl  of  bxfiird  for  ,'tlO/. 

Dr.  Mead  bought  at  this  sale  Lord  Arundel’s  favourite 
bronze  head  of  Homer,  which  is  intrixiueed  into  his  |iortrait 
by  Vandyke ; at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  it  was  purcha^C4l  for  13G/. 
bj  Lt>rd  l.xcter,  who  gave  it  to  the  Briti^h  Museum,  w here 
it  is  now  considered  as  a bead  of  Pindaf. 

Linl  Orford  says,  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Arundel 
collection  came  into  the  po.-vsessiuu  of  Thomas,  Karl  of  Win- 
choUea,  and  in  1696  were  sold  by  hi*  executors  to  Mr.Tho- 
niHB  Hall. 

Tlie  greater  jiart  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Arundel 
Collection  now  at  Oxford  were  ublainctl,  as  has  been  already 
iioliccd,  at  Sm)rna,  where  Gassendi  says  the  celebrated 
Peiresc,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pur.'^uits,  had  fust 
discovered  them.  According  to  this  account,  one  Samson, 
Pciresc's  factor,  had  paid  flf.y  crowns  for  the  curiosities, 
hut  the  Turks  having  seised  on  Samson  and  his  collection, 
with  a view  to  obtain  a higher  price,  the  Kurl  of  Arundel 
ronmub.Moncd  Mr.  Petty  to  re<leom  the  whole.  Tliey  arrived 
in  England  in  1627,  »xin  aflcr  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Rolicrt  Cotton,  they  were  carefully  examined  by  the 
learned  Scldeii,  in  (conjunction  witli  two  other  eminent  scho- 
lars. Selden,  in  1628,  puhlibhed  his  Marmora  AruudelH- 
tuiOy  a thin  quarto  volume,  in  which  twenty-nine  Greek 
and  ten  Latin  insa^riptions  of  this  collection  are  deciphered 
and  illustrated.  The  Arundel  inscriptions  were,  at  first,  let 
into  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  each 
marked  with  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Howard.  They 
were,  however,  soon  increased  by  the  accession  of  Seldeii  s 
private  collection,  and  some  other  donations;  so  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  150  inscrilied  morhU's,  including  tablets, 
altars,  pedestals,  stelae,  and  sepuhdiral  monuments.  An 
edition  of  the  vvhole  was  now  undertaken,  at  the  desire  of 
^aii  Foil,  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Piideaux.  tlien  student  of 
Christ  Church,  hut  afterwuid*  dean  of  Norwich,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Mtu  umru  Oxoniemiiu,  e.s  ArdmUl- 
hitms,SfiltUtnamit,ahUilutainJUita;  Ibl.  1676.  They  were 
edited  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  by  the  umioUtions  of 
tiu^  editor,  .Selden,  Lydial,  und  others.  Tliis  work  was  re- 
published fifty-six  year*  afterwards  by  Michael  Maiuaire, 
under  the  title  of  Marnuirum  ArundijUianttrum,  iJe/t/emono- 


rwn,  nliiirnmque  Acadrmitp  Oxomenn  douaforum;  ru'n 
oaritA  Ctimmenlariiz  et  Indirr,  Sertindu  Editio,  ful.  ]..m«l. 
1732  : with  great  aiigtiientations  as  to  comment.  An  .Ip- 
pemii.r,  con>isling  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  subsc(|iiently 
given  to  iho  Unive:iiity.wu.s  published  in  i733.fol.  Inl7ii.l. 
the  Marmora  O-roniemria  were  again  published  in  a new 
and  splendid  form,  under  the  auspieesor  the  University,  by 
Dr.  Richard  ('handler  of  Magdalen  College  ; including  the 
anlienl  in»4riptions  collected  by  Sir  George  \A'helcr  and 
Messieurs  Dawkins,  Bonverie.  and  W<hhI,  during  tlu'ir 
travels,  somo  which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinsoii  |)oshes*>cd,  and 
a few  others;  with  engravings  of  statues,  busts,  uiul  other 
tnarbies,  to  the  numlM.‘r  of  167  articles.  163  of  which  be- 
lunged  to  that  |>urt  of  the  Arundel  Collection  which  tin* 
countess  dowager  of  Pomfrol  had  given  to  the  rniversity. 
The  Greek  iiiseriplions  of  this  coUeetioii,  * Ad  Chandb.  ri 
cxeinpiar  editic,’  were  separately  published  at  O.xford  in 
1791,  in  u small  octavo  volume. 

The  Arundel  und  Pomfrut  marhW.s  are  ul  present  pre- 
served ut  Oxford  in  two  nxims  Udonging  to  the  public 
schools,  lienealh  the  picture  gallery.  Of  the  Arundel  [»>r- 
tion,  that  which  the  University  places  at  the  head  of  its 
collection  is  the  Gn^ek  inseripti<m  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Parian  Chroniclr.  so  called  from  the  siippusition  i»f 
its  liaving  been  made  in  the  isle  of  Paros  ah  >ut  r.c.  263. 
Another  inscription  of  interest  is  a treaty  conchided  be- 
tweim  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  for  the  protection  of  Sclcn- 
cus  Cullitiicus,  engraved  on  a pillar  in  the  temple  of  ^ eiius 
Stratonicis.  at  .Sniyrtia,  about  h.c.  2-14. 

Among  the  more  imiKvrUiil  marbles  of  the  Pomfret  do- 
nation are  the  colossal  torso  (f»r  that  )K)rti<tn  only  is  untifuie) 
of  a Minerva  gulcala,  restored  as  a statue  l>y  Guelfi  ; a Ve- 
nus Vestila,  or  I^da  ; Terpsichore  ; a young  Hercules  ; 
an  Athleta,  which  h.as  iH’en  called  Antinous;  a feiimie 
figure,  unreslured,  of  early  Greek  work;  and  three  staiue.s 
of  senator-i,  one  of  which  is  usually  cronsidered  as  Cicero. 
This  last  w as  etched  by  M’tKilridge. 

Some  of  the  statue*  in  this  collection,  which  have  hcnui 
rcst<)red,  ns  far  as  the  antieiit  portions  go,  have  no  positive 
attriliums  of  the  characters  of  gods,  heroes,  wlmdi 
Gucin,  who  restored  them,  made  them  represent.  (See 
Dugdalo’s  7/arwwgc,  loin.  u.  p.  277  : Lodge's  PurtraitMtf 
Illustrious  Personaaes ; Sehleirs  Marmora  Arundrlliumt^ 
and  the  .Marmora  Oxonieusiaoi  Prideaux,  Maittaiir,  and 
Dr.  Chandler ; Gassendi’s  Ij(fe  qf  Priresc;  Gougli’s  British 
Tofiogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  127  ; I^ird  Orford's  Aurrd.  </  Patnfinff^ 
edit.  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  and  Dallavvay  's  Amcd.  qf  tite 
Arts  in  England.) 

ARUNDO,  a genus  of  grasses,  in  which  a number  of 
useful  s(>ecies  was  once  comprehended  ; but  in  runse(|uencc 
of  the  altered  views  of  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of 
genera,  it  is  now'  confined  to  the  Arumlo  Ponax,  and  the 
species  most  nearly  agreeing  with  it.  These  arc  grasses  i»f 
considerable  size,  souietiiaes  acquiring  a woody  stem,  and 
found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kuntli 
defines  the  genus,  os  now  liuiiteil,  by  the  following  churoc- 
ters : Spikelets,  each  containing  from  two  to  five  tlowercts, 
which  are  distant  from  etu-li  other,  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
hermaphrodite,  the  upiK;rm‘)st  being  withered  ; glumes  tw«4, 
sharp-pointed,  channelled,  and  keeled,  nearly  c(iual,  nu-m- 
branuus,  as  lung  as  the  llowerets.andat  some  distance  from 
each  other ; paYem  two.  membranous ; the  lowermost  slit  at 
the  end,  with  a very  short  be.inl  between  the  sides  of  the 
slit,  covered  externally,  especially  at  the  lower  end  uml 
raciiis,  w ith  very  long  silky  hairs. 

Arumlo  UoTiax.  u native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, Egypt,  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  grasses  that 
wo  bavo  ill  cultivation ; it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it,  in  rich 
soil,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  as  broad  ami  a.s  long 
us  the  blade  uf  a small  svvwrd.  A lK.'aulifully  variegated 
varietv  is  that  which  is  usually  seen  in  gardens. 

Aruraln  armaria,  the  sea-reed,  or  marrum  grass,  a dwarf 
plant  which  pierces  the  saiid-baiiks  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  uf  Euro]>c  with  its  tough  subterranean  stems,  and 
vtlnch  thus  eonverts  tliem  into  living  barriers  against  iho 
iiinads  of  the  ocean,  ditfcrs  a little  from  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  Aniiido,  and  is  called  by  modern  botanists 
Ammfiphihi  arutulmacea.  It  is  a very  rigid  plant,  with 
bluish  rolled-up  leaves,  and  a stem  two  or  three  tcet  high, 
terminated  by  a dense  lull  uf  (low  ers. 

Arumlo  ^ra^miles,  the  ojmmou  reed,  now  forms  the 
genus  Phraomitkb,  wbiel^sec. 

ARUSFEX.  fSee  Haruspbx.] 
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ARVA.  the  roost  northern  circle  of  the  kinsflom  of 
nun^ary,  nn<l  ouc  of  the  thirteen  which  compose  the  pro- 
\ince  of  the  Citcrior-Danube.  It  is  situated  between  the 
♦lOlh  and  50th  dcjjrecs  of  N.  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the 
east,  north,  and  north-west  by  Galicia.  It  has  a surface  of 
"8*2  square  miles  ; contains  flve  market-towns  and  ninety- 
two  viUaijes,  and  87,000  inhabilanto,  of  whom  1200  arc 
.lews.  It  occupies  higher  mruund  than  any  other  circle  in 
Hungary,  of  which  it  Is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  por- 
lii»ns,  being  intersected  in  all  direction#  by  offsets  of  the 
great  Carpathian  range,  irlneh  forms  its  m*rthem  frontier. 
Of  the  fifty-two  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  rise  in  this  circle, 
the  principal  arc  the  ^Vhite  and  Black  Arvas ; the  former 
flows  into  the  liitlor,  which  has  a fall  of  eighty-four  feet 
in  every  fire  milea,  and  consequently  a very  rapid  current. 
Arva  prwluccs  little  grain  1>c»idcs  oats,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants wholly  depend  for  their  bread;  but  its  soil  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoc#,  which  are 
esteemed  the  finest  flavoured  in  all  the  kingdom;  and 
sulRcient  flax  is  grown  to  ren<ler  linen  an  article  of  export 
Its  chief  ivsourco  is  it#  extensive  forest#,  which  alTord  large 
supplies  of  timber  aivl  fuel,  and  alwund  in  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats.  &c.  11m  whole  }iopu]iition,  excepting  about 
100  Jews,  is  of  Boheniian-Sbivtuiic,  or  Slow'achinn  extrac- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  district,  Als6-Kubin,  i#  situated  in 
tiic  S.E.  part  of  the  circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arva, 
and  has  1100  inhabitants.  It  be#  in  t‘J*  14' N.  lal,  and 
19®  19'  E.  long.  U has  a Catholic  and  a Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  a synagogue. 

ARVE.  a river  which  rises  in  the  mountain#  of  Savoy, 
flows  to  the  N.IV.,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  just  below  Ge- 
neva. Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Ar^■e  is  on  the  Col  de  Bnlmo,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chammini : but  its  waters 
arc  chiefly  derived  from  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanr.  Tliis  circumstance 
causes  a difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  river,  at  dif- 
ferent dUtances  from  its  source,  the  water  grow'ing  warmer 
the  farther  it  flows : and  leads  also  to  a daily  alteration  m 
the  tcrapcralure  at  the  ^amc  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
gws  on  faster  during  the  day,  and  so  pniduces  n more  abund- 
iinl  flow  of  water,  which  is  less  affecteil  by  the  warmth  of  the 
atino-phero  than  when  the  current  is  smaller,  and,  besides, 
this  water  traverses  the  lower  country  during  the  coldness  of 
the  night  Tlie#e  two  cause#  produce  a sensible  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  From  day- 
break in  the  month  of  .\ugust  the  waters  near  the  mouth 
hat  e been  obs<T\ed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  difference  being  alwut  2'  of  Rc.tumur,  or 
4®.  5 of  Fahrenheit) ; the  alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival 
at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in  the  tnoniing  the 
tL-m|>craturc  rise#  till  ten  at  night,  and  then,  after  remaining 
stationary  for  a time,  it  falls  again. 

The  current  of  Uic  Arve  i#  so  rapid,  that,  for  some  time 
after  it  enters  the  Rhone,  its  water#  do  not  mingle  with 
those  of  that  river ; and  at  time#,  so  great  ha#  been  its  vio- 
lence, that  it  has  impede«l  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  caused 
the  water#  of  the  latter  to  flow  Imck  into  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  given  to  the  waler-whccl#  of  the  mills  on  it.#  banks  a 
direction  contrarv  to  that  in  which  they  commonly  move. 

ARVreOLA,  in  xoologj',  a genus  of  Rwlentia.  [See 
CAMPxnrroi..] 

ARZ.\MAS,  the  chief  town  of  a circle  in  the  Russian 
I'rovince  of  Nijni  or  Nishni,  Novgorod,  lies  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Arsha  and  Tesha,  seventy-two  miles  south  of 
N.  Novgorod,  the  principal  capital.  Though  the  population 
scarcelv  exceeds  5000  the  town  contoins  twenty 

churches,  l>c!iides  a monastery  and  convent.  It  is  dirty  and 
ill-buiU ; the  inhabitants  arc.  however,  an  industrious  and 
thriving  race  of  men,  and  inde|'cndently  of  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  #cap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron 
warvw,  arc  extensively  concemcil  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
krashennina.  or  blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a favourite 
with  the  Russian  w'uinen.  Tliey  likewise  export  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  other  domestic  produoU  to  Moscow  and  St.  Fetere- 
burgh  ; and  the  crown  has  a large  manufactory  of  potashes 
in  the  town.  It  contains  between  1400  and  1500  houses, 
and  lies  in  57®  37'  N.  laU,  ami  4.1®  12'  K.  long.  Arzamas 
is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population  amounts 
to  bctvvccu  7000  and  8000. 
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AS,  among  the  anlicnt  Romans,  was  a weight,  consisting 
of  twelve  uncifT  or  ounces ; it  was  also  called  libra,  hbeUtf, 
and  pnrvta,  or  the  pound.  Piliscus  {Lt'xicon  AnUq.  Rom.) 
gives  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  «ic,  nsetl  in  the  Doric 
dialect  fff  ric.  signifying  an  integer  or  whole,  one  entire 
thing;  but  we  can  find  no  authority  for  this  wool  <iif. 
Others, as  we  h-arn  from  Bmlteu#  {D>f  Aasr  H partihuitfju.f, 
lib.  r.  8vo.  Lugd.  1551.  p.  146),  have  more  ci*rreclly  rxm- 
sulcred  to  l>c  c()uivaleiit  U)  a piece  of  cop|>er  or  bra#s. 
(Varro  L.  L.  v.36,  Si»cngcl.) 

As,  Askis,  or  Asfutnua  tEi  khcl,  Doclnna  A'am.  F<*/. 
tom.  V.  p.  2)  was  hkeuise  the  name  of  a Korona  coin  of 
copper,  or  rather  of  mixed  metal,  which  varied  both  in 
weight  and  comp'»#ition  at  different  periods  of  the  Common- 
wealth; but  which  originally  actually  weighed  a pound, 
whence  it  was  called  As  libralis.  and  sometimes  also 


The  first  coinage  of  IhU  description,  according  to  Pliny 
(lib.  .xviii.  c.  3 ; xxxiii.  c.  13).  took  i>lucc  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullu*,  which,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  of 
Rome  i«  adopted,  wmtld  be  about  the  yerr  n.c.  460.  or  587 
on  other  authority.  Tlic  first  Asses  of  Tulhis  had  the 
figure  of  a hull,  ram,  hoar,  or  sow  upon  them. 

Varro  (/>?  Re  Rustica,  lib.  li.  e.  1),  Pliny,  and  Plutarch, 
(Rtrpliatln,  e*lit.  Bryan,  tom.  i.  p.  226)  assert  that  tho 
most  anlicnt  Asses  were  so  marked.  This,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  last  writers,  was  the  origin  of  the  terra 
perunm.  ns  usetl  for  money,  a word  derived  from  peeus, 
cattle  ; and  also  of  tho  term  pfvulium. 

Tho  next  in  point  of  antiquity  lo  the  A#  which  bore  the 
figure  of  an  animal,  is  ronsidcrcii  by  Pinkerton  to  bo  the  As 
wuich  was  stamped  with  Uie  hro-facod  head  of  Janus  on  uue 


•ide,  and  the  prow  of  a ship  on  tho  other.  See  Pinkerton's 
Ettay  on  Metiuh,  %ul.  i.  p.  lUO,  wlu>  adopts  his  opinion  of 
this  beini;  lliu  second  As  in  point  of  antitjuily,  from  a manu- 
script Dissertation  on  the  Etruscan  and  /fomu«<?or/y  Coins, 
written  by  tho  lato  Dr.  Charles  Combe.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti, 
expressly  alludes  to  the  As  thus  marked  ; ami  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  3).  The  head  of  Janus  was  usually  so 
accompani^,  because,  according  to  an  old  fable,  Saturn 
arrireil  in  Italy  by  sea. 

**  ‘ MiiltA  qtiM<  n iIMkl ; tiH)  rnr  nanlif  in  im 
Alters  tiiiosls  rit.  slii'ra  limti  bic«i|i«  ? 

Nostferv  me  Supliei  pottM  tn  insKlac,'  Suit. 

Ni  reliu  ipaa  dtei  eitrnuosset  op<w. 

Cna«M  ratis  anpamrst : Tanciitn  rate  v-'njt  in  amnetn 
Ante  petrmtu  fakifer  urbe  Ik-iis.” 

Ov.  Fttti.  liU  1. 


to  have  copied.  In  tho  British  Museum  there  arc  even 
four  Asses  united  together,  as  they  were  taken  Irora  the 
mould  or  matrix,  in  which  many  were  cast  at  once.  In  most 
of  Uie  Asies  preservetl  in  our  cuhinets,  the  etlge  shows  evi- 
dently a here  they  were  severed  from  each  other,  and  wliere 
the  piece  at  tho  mouth  of  the  mould  was  cut  oflT.  From 
l>eing  cast,  it  will  be  judged  that  they  are  not  very  correctly 
sixed.  As  tho  As  fell  in  weight,  the  smaller  divisions  wero 
nut  cast,  but  struck. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  As  continued  of  its  original 
weight  till  the  first  ^unic  war,  when,  tho  treasury  of  the 
state  being  exhausted,  >t  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  and  is  confuted  by  the 
coins  themselves ; since  we  find  Asses  of  all  weights, 
from  thu  pound  downward  to  Pliny's  two  ounces.  Tlie 
As  must,  therefore,  he  says,  have  gradually  diminished 


to  ten  ounces,  to  eight,  to  six.  to  four ; and  when  the 
size  was  so  much  reduced,  still  more  graclual  diminu- 
tions must  have  taken  place  to  three,  and  to  two  ounces. 
One  or  two  of  the  pieces  which  remain  might  even  imply 
that  tho  decrease  was  more  slow,  to  eleven,  to  ten,  to  nine, 
&c.,  but  it  U to  be  observed  that  ncilher  the  As  nor  its  parts 
wero  ever  correctly  ailjuated  as  to  sixe,  so  that  the  marks 
upon  them  only,  not  their  comparative  magnitude,  distin- 
guish the  divisions. 

The  middle  of  tho  first  Punic  war  being  about  the  year 
of  Rome  j02,  or  ji.c.  250,  Bupposing  Pliny  to  bo  correct, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  As  to  two  ounces. 

Pliny  adds,  that  in  the  second  Punic  war.  when  Q.  Fa- 
bius  was  dk-tator,  and  the  Romans  wero  pressud  by  Hanni- 
bal, the  As  was  further  reduced  to  one  ounce.  TKis  event 
is  asrrilied  to  the  337th  year  of  Rome,  or  a.c.  215,  ^iiig 
thirty-six  years  after  the  former  change.  He  adds,  again, 
that,  by  tho  Papirian  Uw,  Asses  of  half  an  ounce  wero 
coined.  J/ox  is  the  word  which  Pliny  use.s  to  indicate 
the  time  of  this  change.  A.  Papivius  Turdu-s  who  was 
tribune  a.c.  178,  is  suggested  by  Pighius  (ii.  343)  as  pos- 
sibly the  author  of  this  law;  but  Eckhel  (/>Wr.  A«/«. 
P^et.  vol.  V.  p.  3)  considers  the  time  uncertain.  This 
weight  of  the  As,  however,  continued  till  Pliny's  lime,  and 
long  after. 

Ihnkerton  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a plan  to  deter- 
mine iho  ages  of  the  different  sorts  of  Asses  from  their 
weight : — The  As  Ubrnlis.  coined  by  Tullus,  with  the  figures 
of  oxen,  &c.,  aliout  167  years  aher  R«ino  was  built,  ac* 
cording  to  Sir  Daac  Newton,  or  b.c.  4C0;  As  libralis, 
with  Janus  and  prow,  100 ; the  As  of  ten  ounces,  300; 
eight,  290:  six,  280  ; four,  270:  three.  2G0  : two,  according 
to  Pliny,  230  ; one.  also  from  Pliny,  214.  But  this  scheme 
is  conjectural,  at  least  down  to  n.c.  230,  and  may  be  con- 
sidereu  as  intended  rather  fur  the  amusement  of  the  collector, 
than  as  iustrvictiun  to  the  suImt  inquirer. 

The  As  libralis  with  the  head  of  Janus  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  now  found  of  the  As,  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces ; a circumstance  which  shows  that  form  to 
have  been  of  long  duration. 

The  exact  period  when  the  parts  of  tho  As  were  first 
given,  in  their  proportions  of  weight  and  value,  is  not  now 
ascertainable ; but  thu  best  authors  on  numismatic  science 
agree  that  Uic  time  was  nut  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
llie  first  coinage  of  thu  As. 

The  coined  divisions  of  the  A.s  wero  the  semis,  nuinninr, 
tnens,  quadrans  or  tenincius,  sextans,  and  unriu.  There  were 
other  divisions  of  the  As  bv  weight,  which  it  may  Ih.-  projier 
to  enumerate  concisely.  Tlieso  were  the  deunx  of  eleven 
ounces,  the  dextans  of  ten,  the  dudrans  of  nine,  the  bos  of 
eight,  Uic  Buptuux  ufseven,  the  8e^cuncm  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  and  the  semuncia  of  half  an  ounce.  But  none  of  these 
have  been  found  in  a coined  form  in  numismatic  cabinets; 
they  are  therefore  universally  considered  to  have  been 
nominal  sums.  Indeed  it  is  clear  they  would  not  be 
wanted,  for6+5«ll  ; 6 + 4sl0;  6+3  = 9:  so  that  these 
nominal  sums  were  made  up  of  the  real  coins  by  adding 
them.* 

TheScOTM,  Semissis,  or  Semi-As,  half  the  As.  or  six  uncim, 
was  of  various  types,  but  always  marked  with  an  S.  Tho 
one  here  engraved  represents  a female  head  on  one  side, 
with  a strigli  behind,  or  iierhaps  a luxik  for  reaping  or  other 
agricultural  purposes,  and  a head  of  Pallas  on  thu  other : 
the  S,  at  length,  occurs  on  both  sides.  Mionnet  {De  la 
liarste  et  du  Prix  des  Meduilles  Romainet,  tom.  i.  p.  5) ; 
and  Akcnnan  {Descr.  Cat.  r\f  Rare  and  unetlited  Roman 
Coins,  vol.  i.  pp.  6.  7)  have  enumerated  many  different 
varieties.  See  also  Rascho  {Lexicon  Ret  Sum.  v.  Se- 
missis). 

Tlie  Quincunx,  the  division  of  five  ounces  or  portions  of 
the  As,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  AH  thu  othur  portions 
of  tho  As  have  been  copied  for  the  present  worn  from 
original  coins  in  the  British  Museum  ; but  tho  Quincunx, 
it  is  believed,  exists  in  no  cabinet  at  present  in  this  country. 

Our  present  representation  of  it  has  been  copied  from  a 
work  untitled  De  Summis  aliquot  arcis  unciuHbus  Fpis- 
tola,  by  tho  Caidinal  de  Zclada,  4to.  Rom.  1778,  a volume 

* Tlmre  ( 4n  PtH.  L 335)  uji,  tl>c  Runutn  yuatb  liom  to  dirt<lv  Uw  At 
lato  • hutMlrcd  p«rt«  : 

* Romnni  pnrii  loori*  ratIunitMis  A«>«in 
l>iK‘ant  tn  (lattc*  cvalun  dUliArn.' 

ro*Hbly  UiU  p«iMSC  bti  ■ rctmoM  to  • cenicuaul  dirUkm  vf  lb«  Ai,  thou 
ia  lUfl. 
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ut'  extreme  nrily,  written  for  the  express  puriMKC  of  illus- 
trating the  passages  already  quoted  from  Pliny. 


/ 


The  Quiiit'unx  here  given  represenU,  on  one  side»  a 
bc.mlcd  head;  and,  i>ti  the  other,  a burkler,  or  shield, 
bearing  Hvu  globules  uii  the  dexter  half.  uUieh  indieata  ita 
value.  Anuuer  type  U said  to  represents  sort  of  cross  oo 
both  sides;  and  a lliird  kind  has  the  head  of  Apollo,  with 
the  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  on  the  ruversc,  unu  the  word 
KOMA;  both  these  also  bear  Uie  globules.  Tliu  last^ 
mentioned  type  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at 
V'lonna. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  which  we  have  engrave 
may  not  be  a genuine  Roman  Quincunx ; other  cities  in 
Italy  and  Magna  Grmcia  hail  their  own  Asses,  and  their 
dixisions,  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Rome 
hei'self.  < Compare  Kckliel,  ut  sttjir.  p.  1 1 — 13.)  These  are 
usually  called,  in  contradistincUon.  Italian  Asses.  Such 
were  those  of  Velitnr,  Tudertia,  Luceriu,  Populonia,  Panor- 
niu-4,  Pmslum. 

The  Tnem  was  the  third  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  four 
uneim.  The  t}|ic  hero  engraved  bears  a dolphin  on  one 
side  with  the  stngil  above:  on  the  other  is  a thunderbolt. 


[WdKbt  l&Tl  RTolB*.] 

Four  globules,  or  iiellets,  to  indicate  its  value,  occur  on  both 
sides.  Other  tyiws  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Mioniicl 
{ut  Au^.  pp.  7.  6);  and  Akerman  (pp.  10,  U).  Eckbel 
savs,  the  head  of  Pallas  was  very  frerfuent  upon  the  Trientes 
{l)itrir.  Vet.  Sum.  lorn.  v.  p.  15).  Pliny  says  (xxxiti.  3) 
that  both  the  Triens  and  the  Quiulraiis  bore  the  type  ofa  ship. 

The  Quudrane  was  the  fourth  ol  the  As,  or  piece  of  three 
uiK'is*.  The  ty()os  of  this  were  various  also  (Kasche,  l/*r. 
Rei  Sum.  v.  Quadrons) ; but  the  value  of  the  coin  was 
uniformly  denoted  by  three  globules.  On  the  Quadraiis  hero 
represented,  an  open  hand  and  strigil  occur  on  both  sides. 


[W^cUl  llOe  fn^.) 
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Olhors  bavQ  a dolphin,  grains  of  rorn,  a star,  hoad<  of 
llcreuU‘4.  Ceres,  iwc-,  i>u  the  ohver»o. 

The  SrrtaM  \vas  the  sixth  of  the  As  or  piece  of  two 
ounces.  The  coin  here  engraved 


IWrlg'nl  ?;9  gfkiu*.} 


Ix-'irs  on  one  side  a cadiiceus  and  s‘r  gil,  on  the  other  a 
riM'kIe  shell.  The  voliie  is  ilenoted  on  each  side  by  two 
Ulobule.s.  On  some  SexUntes  the  s'alue  is  designated  on 
one  side  only. 

The  Unria,  twelfth  of  the  As,  or  piece  of  one  ounce,  is 
marked  by  a single  globule.  The  type  we  hate  Belceted 


[Wi'iKhl  1S6  ifraiat.] 

br.irs  on  one  side  an  earofliarley,  anil  on  the  other  a frog. 
I'or  the  varieties  of  tyi>e,  compiiru  Mionnet  (p.  13) ; Aker* 
j;r«n  (p.  17).  Kekhcf  describes  one  with  the  head  of  Pallas 
■ 1 1 one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  of  a ship  : a globule 
l»y  the  side  of  each. 

As  the  As  fudl  in  weight,  larger  deiioniinatioiK  of  coin 


tlut  of  97®  30'.  or  upwards  of  -110  miles,  iK-twccn  two  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges  ; the  slopes  of  whUdi,  at  fur  as  they 
belong  to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of 
2f^  30'  N.  lut.,  and  on  the  wntth  to  26®  .30'. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  chain 
of  the  Kiroaluya  mountains  extends.  Following  the  boun* 
darie.s  of  India  within  the  Ounges,  this  gigantic  mountain- 
range  lies  in  the  direction  from  N.  VV.  to  S.  E.  or  W.  N.  W. 
to  E.S.  R.,  but  near  28®  N.  h»t.  89®  .30*  E.  long.,  a change 
takes  place.  .\t  this  point  of  change  near  Tajisisudon. 
the  capital  of  Bhotan,  stands  the  Cbajnalari,  one  of  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  Hinialnya-range,  which,  being 
visible  from  a distance  of  I 80  miles,  must  attain  a height 
of  at  least  25,000  to  2G,froy  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  tlie  Chamnlori,  the  range  extends  nearly 
due  cast  fbr  about  3®  of  long.,  but  near  the  meridian  of 
92®  30' it  begins  to  decline  a little  to  the  north,  and  thus 
continues  up  to  the  souwe  of  the  BiahroapK>tra,  where  one 
of  its  pinnacles  i.s  calie<l  Thathulfaeya.  This  chain,  which, 
with  its  numerous  ridges,  occupies  in  breadth  probahly 
2°  of  lat.,  and  j>crhaps  in  ewime  places  much  raon',  con- 
tains a great  nirmltcr  of  poakA  covered  with  snow,  es)>cetullv 
between  the  meridians  of  and  93^  and  of  9-1  and  95^. 
Toward  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra  it  seems  to  de- 
crease in  height,  and  here  it  is  connected  with  that  exten- 
sive mountain-region  which  contains  the  sources  of  all  the 
largo  rivers  that  drain  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  which  hns  nut  yet 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  mountains  from  which 
the  Brahraapofjtra  rises,  lying  between  97®  and  98°  E long., 
may  still  be  considered  aa  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range, 
and  as  forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive 
chain.  Tlie  height  of  these  mountainH  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much  short  of  20,uu0  feet; 
they  bound  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  oast.  The  mountain- 
range  which  extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  is 
much  less  elevated,  and  varies  in  height.  Where  it  shirts 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  its  numerous 
sourt'es,  it  may  attain  an  elevation  of  from  13,0(iy  to  H,U00 
, ftH'l.  and  may  he  compared  in  lieight.  If  not  in  extent,  to 
I the  .\lp«  of  Swiucrland.  Further  to  the  south-west,  wlicre 
' it  takes  the  name  of  Putkoi  mount.iiiis,  it  seems  to  be 


were  struck,  bearing  names  ivlallve  to  the  As.  Tlie  ,\s  | much  lower  and  more  accessublo : and  to  the  west  of  the 
w.iB  latterly  marked  I.  The  Dupondim,  or  double  .\s,  was  . Patkoi  are  the  Nuga  mountains,  still  lower  than  the  former, 
marked  II.  The  Trc's/v  III.  The  Qmidrnnsi*  IV.  There  and  extending  to  about  93°  30',  where  they  are  succecjUnl 
wore  even  or  pieces  of  ten  A>ses,  in  copper,  hy  the  Garruw  hills,  which  rarely  rise  hi  more  than  fiiOU 

nmrkeil  X.  Olivieii  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet  feel,  and  terminate  the  vidlcy  of  Asiim  on  the  weAt.  oppo- 
woigiung  upwards  of  twenty-flve  Roiniin  ounces  vvhich  site  the  muuntiiin-ridges  which  surround  the  southern  decli- 
must  have  been  cast  when  the  As  was  about  throe  ounces;  vitvof  ihcChamalari.  Bctwi'cn  these  ridges  and  the  Gairow 
fir,  as  hiis  been  mcMitioned,  they  arc  far  from  licing  cor-  hills  lies  the  wide  opening  by  which  the  valley  of  Asam  is 
rectly  si/cd.  In  the  Mu>a'uni  Klrusrum  is  a IX-cu^sis  of  connected  with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges, 
forty  Roman  ounces,  cast  when  the  As  was  four  ounces.  Asam.  with  the  bordering  districts,  including  all  the 
'I'lie  Denarius,  C^uinarius.  and  Sestertius  were  silver  coins,  countries  from  the  meridian  of  99°  30*  to  the  heads  of  the 
According  to  Phny,  when  the  As  was  reduced  to  one  uncia  sacred  Brahinap<Nitra  on  the  east,  and  from  the  crcsl  of  the 
in  the  wcond  Punic  war,  the  Dc/Mr/w-f,  which  was  originally  ilimalaya-raiige  on  the  north,  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
c>'{ui\aleiit  to  10,  the  Quinatius  to  and  the  Se-tertiiis  ^ separating  on  the  south  the  sources  of  the  rivers  conlribii- 
2.1  Asses,  were  resiHftively  made  e<juivalent  to  16,  8,  and  ting  to  the  Bruhinaptiotra  fmm  those  llowing  in  the  oppo- 
•1  Asses.  On  this  subject  sec  Sksturtius.  site  diroclion.  ctunpreliends  an  an*a  of  alxmt  70.909  M|uam 

Notuitlislamling  that  the  As  fell,  it  still  continued  Uihe  miles,  and  excctsls  tlie  repuUHl  art'it  of  England  and  Wales  by 
r.dlcd  libra ; and  in  fines  of  estates,  and  in  other  old  cus-  aUmt  12,990  srjuare  milc-s.  But  aWut  one  half  of  tis  surface 
t*.ins  wa-,  nevertheless,  held  to  lie  a pound  weight  of  copper.  1 is  occupied  by  the  offsets  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
See  CurnutiiH  on  IVrsius  : that  annotal<»r  livcfl  in  the  j are  inhabited  by  indepen«U*iit  nations,  or  subject  to  the  IX*h 
rc'ign  of  Uoraitian.  Th  * v»«inl  was  also  used  in  ac-iMunts  ^ Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan  ; the  nations  residing  in  the 
Hit  the  whole  of  any  heritage,  &c.,  to  late  timow.  Il/rn^n  | mountoims  which  skirl  the  v.ilWy  on  the  south  are  also  in  a 
("»•  was  the  phrase  used  by  the  jurisconsults  for  an  heir  slate  Ixmlering  on  ubsulute  independence.  Only  the  level 
In  a whole  c.stale.  (Pilisci,  f^x.  v.  As.)  It  is  thus  uswl  hv  and  in  some  place*  hilly  country  which  exiend*  along  the 
Martial  (vii.  65),  and  elsewhere.  The  word  As,  indeerl.  banks  of  the  Brahmapootra.  bt‘lw(>en  99®  30'  and  0(>®  E. 
with  its  subflivi-imis  and  multiples,  was  used  gGiierally  as  long.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  fnim  forty  to  sixlv  miles, 
(he  reprcsentaUvc  of  number,  Imth  in  defining  measures  of  forms  what  may  lie  pniperly  called  the  kingdom  of'  Asam, 
Icnglh,  the  proportions  of  an  inheritance,  &c.  which  boundaries  mnv  comprehend  an  area  of  from  23.909 

The  Asses  drawn  for  this  article,  from  specimens  in  the  to  24,000  square  mifes,  or  le»s  than  half  the  surface  of 
British  Museum,  have  l>oen  carefully  weighed.  A com-  England. 

panson  of  the  weights  will  show  that  the  narts  do  nut  cor-  The  Brahmapootra,  whose  sinirce*  however  have  not  yet 

respoiKl  accurshdy  with  one  another,  or  with  the  integer  As.  been  visiteil  by  any  European,  rises  in  the  Himalaya  range. 
Our  6}>ecimens  may  pnibably  not  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  or  some  mountains  conneclctl  with  it,  between  the  parallels 
nor  all  to  the  city  of  Rome.  j of  2S°  and  29°,  and  the  meridian*  of  97®  and  9S®.  The 

ASAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a country  of  Asia,  commonly  upper  part  of  its  course  is  first  from  N. E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
included  among  the  countries  belonging  to  India  licvoiid  then  from  S.E.  toN.W.,  lietween  high  mountains,  in  a 
the  Guiigcs,  because  it  lies  to  the  cast  of  them ; it  should,  narrow  valley,  till  changing  its  direction  to  nearly  due  south 
however,  rather  be  considered  a*  an  appendage  of  India  on  it  passe*  the  sacred  pool  callc4l  the  Brahniak<Mmd,  and  soon 
the  west  side  of  the  Gaimcs,  os  the  only  easy  acre*.*  to  it  aAerwards  leaves  the  mountain-region  and  enters  the  plains 
from  Bengalis  along  the  Brahmapootra.  Asam  isa  vall^  of  of  Asam.  between  96®  ami  9?®  E.  long.  Tbegcner.il  direc- 
great  extent,  stretching  Grom  the  meridian  of  90®  30'  E.  to  tion  of  ks  coutac  in  the  plain  is  nearly  due  west  np  to  the 
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monlnfti'lno  Dih«>Ti(r,Mlii<-h  joins  it  from  the  north  between 
9^**  uiid  9G°  K.  lon^. ; mm  fn)m  that  point  till  it  leases 
Asani  ut  Ooyalpara  (Goalpnra)  the  river  is  railed  I^hil, 
sad  rims  for  about  I'iO  miles  nearly  due  south-west,  and 
alierwanU  to  the  south  of  west.  Before  it  takua  the  latter 
dircrtioii  it  divide*  into  two  branrhe',  which  aflorwarda  by 
re-uihtiag  enrhise  an  island  ralltK!  Mujholi,  which  U up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  in  length,  with  nn  average  brcadlh 
of  from  four  to  five.  After  it*  branches  have  re-unltc<l, 
the  river,  running  W.  by  S.  for  iipwiirds  of  eiglity  mile*, 
<livides  again,  and  here  its  braiinhns  cncloso  a much 
larger  iHland,  extending,  ocronling  to  report,  five  days’ 
journey  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  which,  however,  seems 
not  to  Im?  distinguishinl  hy  any  peculiar  name,  and  termi- 
nates at  no  great  disMnee  to  the  cast  of  Gowahat  (Gim  liatti, 
or  Guhati).  about  80  mile*  from  the  boundary  of  Bengal. 
Having  entered  Bengal  at  Goyalpam,  it  l>car*  the  name 
of  BrahmajKKiira  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  after  which  the  united  river  is  called  Megna. 
In  the  valley  of  Asam  it  may  nm  upward*  of  five  humlrod 
mile*,  and  is  navigable  for  vessel*  of  conshlomhle  burden, 
or  for  large  boat*,  a*  fur  n*  Sonpuru,  twelve  miles  above 
Sadiya,  or  about  tlie  9Glh  meridian. 

The  tributary  ri\er*  which  deiwend  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  south  side*  of  the  valley  are  only  naviga- 
ble a*  far  a*  their  emirse*  lie  in  the  plain*,  and  only  in  tlte 
rainy  season,  and  for  a short  time  afterwards.  None  of  those 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  south  have  a long 
course:  the  most  ron-ddcmble.  us  the  Noa  (l.iitle)  Dihing, 
Burn  Great)  Dilring.and  the  Deyong  run  little  more  than  a 
hundred  or  u hundred  and  twenty  miles.  But  many  of  those 
which  is'^uc  fn>m  the  Himaluvn  range  ore  very  ron>iderablc 
and  bring  down  a groat  volume  of  water,  esperially  the 
Dihong,  which  joins  the  Brahmapootra  Iwtweon  95°  and  9(i° 
of  long.,  and  is  nut  without  reason  *upp<.)Kcd  to  be  the  same 
river  u hicn  in  the  table  land  of  Til>ct  i*  culletl  tlie  Snmpoo 
or  Yi)rou-Zangl>o-t*ut,  and  not  a remote  branch  of  the  Ira- 
waddy.  as  we  we  it  represented!  in  some  maps.  [See  Bhah- 
MApn.»TRA.]  Farther  to  the  west  it  i«  joined  hy  another 
large  river,  the  Suban  Shiri,  whose  source*,  however,  like 
thov?  of  the  Man.vs  or  B >nash.  which  falls  into  it  near  Goy- 
ulpara,  ore  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Asam,  thjugh  not  situated  within  the  tropics,  partakes  of 
the  trofiiral  climate,  the  season*  being  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  rain,  or  tlie  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  or  from  the  15tU  of  Octo- 
ber to  tlwj  month  of  Fehruary,  may  be  f,vlculaicd  on  as  clear 
and  dry,  the  *ky  during  all  this  perioil  being  free  from 
clone!* : but*  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  perfectly  uncer- 
tain. Tlie  heavy  rain*  *c*l  in  about  the  I 5th  of  June,  and 
continue  to  the  15th  of  Septemlier,  when  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is  inundated.  These  inundations  arc 
cluctly  causodi  by  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  river*  fmm  the  northern  mountain*,  which  is  so  im* 
mensi!  as  not  only  hi  fill  the  wide  be<l  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
but  even  the  channel*  of  the  southern  rivers  up  to  the  place 
w here  they  issue  from  the  numntains ; these  latter  river.* 
themselves  contribute  little  to  the  inundation.  When  the  i 
inundations  liegin  to  decrease,  (he  climate  is  for  some  time 
unhealthy,  cspcciully  for  foreigners,  but  otherwise  it  seems 
not  to  lie  woi-sc  than  the  climate  of  Bengal.  At  the  lime  of 
the  inundation  the  inhabitcil  places  would  be  isolated,  if 
they  were  n«d,  connected  by  causeways,  eight  feet  high  and 
about  eighteen  feet  broad.  These  causeways  ore  almost  the 
only  lasting  monuments  of  human  industry  in  this  country, 
hut  they  have  in  the  late  unsettled  times  partly  gone  to 
decay. 

The  soil  nil  over  the  valley,  except  some  hiBy  districts,  is 
allmial,  and  the  result  of  tho  annual  inundation*  : it  is  per- 
haps not  excoeiled  in  fertility  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  would  doubtless  maintain  twenty  and  perhaps  a hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  it*  present  inhabitants,  w'ere  it 
not  that  the  comparatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  valley  and 
its  position  between  two  very  extensive  mountain  ranges, 
inhubiteri  by  warlike  and  barbarous  mountaineers,  expose 
its  inhabitants  to  tho  c«mtinual  incursions  of  tltoir  neigh- 
bours. To  some  of  ihoni,  a*  to  the  Aliors,  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  plain*  arc  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tributu,  and  per- 
stms  are  sent  down  every  season  to  collect  it  In  other 
place*,  especially  along  tho  upper  Brahmapootra,  the 
mnuntninoors.  as  the  Miris  and  tne  Kimmti*.  have  driven 
out  the  Asaraesc,  and  sellb'd  in  the  plains.  To  these  causes 
t must  be  attributed,  that  only  a very  small  portion  of  this 


fine  valley,  rert.vinly  not  more  than  a hundreilth  part,  is 
under  cultivation.  Bui  since  1826  the  English  have  un- 
dertaken to  proUH't  tire  inhabitants  of  the  lowland* : and  as 
they  have  shown  the  mountaineers  their  sujHriority  in 
arms  in  different  encounters,  a speedy  change  may  soon  lie 
expwled. 

Tlie  rural  economy  of  A*am  resemble*  that  of  Bengal, 
three-fourths  of  the  cuUivate<l  land  being  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  rice,  which  yields  annimlly  two  abundant 
crops ; but  they  are  not  always  sufficient  to  save  the  inliu- 
bitants  from  laminc.  A kind  of  mustard-seed  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  chietly  used  for  making  oil : the 
(juantity  of^samum  raised  is  inconsiderable.  ^Vhcat, 
Imrley,  and  millet,  though  they  succeed  well  in  the  more 
elevated  and  drier  dislrici*.  are  not  much  used.  The  cyti- 
sus  cajan  was  furmerly  only  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  the 
lac  insect,  but  now  it  is  grown  fur  its  pulse,  other  plants 
being  employed  as  food  fur  the  insect.  The  most  cutomoii 
pulse  is  the  hairy-p<4lde<i  kidney-boan.  Black  pepper  is 
iiidigmous,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  gathered  without 
cultivation.  Other  v'e^tables,  such  os  long  chilies,  ore 
raised,  with  cboyies,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicums,  onions, 
and  garlic.  Goroa-mits  are  rare,  and  no  palm-wine  is  made : 
but  orange*  aliound,  and  are  imligenmis  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sadiya:  the  fruit  is  acid,  but  not  disagree- 
able, and  the  pulp  of  a pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  lime. 
Cotton  is  only  cultivated  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  south- 
ern hills  hut  silk  is  produced  in  great  quantities,  end  seems 
to  surrml  exceedingly  well.  Four  kind*  of  silk-worms  are 
raised,  of  which  that  which  feeds  on  mulherrv  -leave*  is  not 
very  common.  One  kind,  called  muga,  which  is  more 
abundant,  lives  on  a specie*  of  launis  in  the  oi>en  air,  and 
the  cocoons  are  gatherotl  twice  in  each  year,  once  at  the  bc- 
giiming  of  the  dry  season  of  a red,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  spring  of  a wliite  colour.  The  wlulo  is  reckoned 
the  best.aiul  emirely  used  by  the  rich  people  of  the  country. 
The  Worm*  which  give  the  silk  called  tnrduti^ori  are  reared 
on  a tree,  the  botanical  rlmracler  of  wlik*h  has  not  yet  b«*en 
dotermine<l,  but  which  is  planUnl  for  that  purpose.  The 
worst  kind  uf  silk,  calleil  rr/*nf/i,  is  n*arcd  on  the  ricinus  in 
Urge  quantities,  especially  aUmt  Rung])our. 

Tlic  botanical  wealth  of  the  valley,  and  that  of  tho  con- 
tiguous hill,  has  not  been  examin^  hy  any  botanist.  The 
tea-tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Sadiya,  and  tho 
gum-copal  tree  in  the  Naga  hills.  TIm*  caoutchouc  tree  is 
indigeniius  throughout  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  mic- 
cecds  well,  but  is  only  cultivated  for  eating.  Betel-leaf, 
arera  nut,  opium,  and  tobacco,  are  plentifully  producdl  in 
every  district,  and  oven  in  the  mountains,  w hich  in  noino 
part*  arc  covercil  with  timber  tree*. 

Oxen  and  buffaloes  arc  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough, 
as  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  lioef.  Horse*  arc  nut  nutiic- 
rous,  and  asses  are  nut  reared  at  all,  which  is  qIko  the 
ca«c  in  some  otlicrpartsof  the  peninsula  beyond  thuGanges. 
j The  sheep  are  rare,  and  covererl  with  hair  instead  of  wool; 
j goals  arc  nut  numerous,  but  poultry  abounds  in  every 
; district. 

The  buffalo  is  found  also  in  a wild  stale.  The  elephant 
and  bear  are  only  met  with  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
tho  eastoni  and  somhem  districts,  but  deer,  ligcm.  and  leo- 
jiards  nlMund  in  the  numerous  tree  jungles.  In  some  p.irts 
the  small  black  long-ormod  apes  arc  fre<|uent,  and  in  mudo 
rivers  otters  and  river-turtle  of  a very  large  site.  Fish  oiul 
wild  ducks  are  every  where  plentiful.  From  the  mountain* 
wax  is  brought  down  in  considerable  quantity. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  this  country. 
Gold  is  found  in  and  collected  from  the  rivers  (lowing  from 
the  north,  and  a gold-mine  is  said  to  exist  at  the  junction 
of  the  Deyong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  about  thirty  two 
miles  in  a direct  line  cast  from  Gowahat.  Iron  mines  tire 
found  in  the  Naga  mountains,  and  coal  has  been  discovered 
in  some  of  the  lower  hills  ; among  which  also  salt-springs 
are  found 

Garnets,  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  fouml 
in  syenitic  granite  rock,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources 
of  the  Brahmapootra. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces.  Cararonp.  Asam 
Proper,  and  Sadiya,  of  which  the  drat  occupies  tlic  western 
districts,  (him  the  boundary  of  Bengal  to  the  93d  meridian  ; 
Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends  to  the  junction 
of  the  Brahmapootra  with  tho  Dihong;  and  Sadiya  lies  to 
the  ea.*t  of  it,  and  stretrlies  to  Uie  heads  of  the  sacred  river. 
Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  districts,  and  thn 
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fow  plicM  which  deserre  to  be  called  towns ; Jorbatb,  the 
reikience  of  the  sovereign  or  raja,  and  Rungpoor,  the  most 
industrious  place,  the  ancient  capital  Gerghong  being  al-  j 
most  entirely  abandoned ; but  these  places  exhibit  only  a | 
collection  of  huta,  and  contain  no  shops,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  Assmese.  or  inhsbitants  of  the  plains,  are  doubtleee 
of  Hindu  extraction,  which  appears  from  their  physical 
oonstitution,  their  language,  ana  their  religion,  llie  lan- 
guage differs  so  little  from  Uie  Bengalee,  that  the  latter 
has  lately  been  adopted  a.t  the  common  medium  of  in- 
struction in  their  schools.  Their  religion  is  Brahmanism, 
but  many  of  tbe  tnbalNtanU  belong  to  impure  tribes.  In 
the  parts  adjseent  to  Bengal,  there  are  many  Muham- 
roodans,  but  their  religioD  has  degenerated  into  a heathen 
supmtition. 

xlm  better  classes  dress  pretty  well : the  women  are 
always  clothed  in  silk,  and  even  tbree-fijurtbs  of  the  male 
population,  especially  of  tbe  middling  classes.  Cotton,  not 
being  grown  in  the  country,  is  enl^  used  by  tbe  rich  people, 
and  mostly  imported  from  Dacca,  m Bengal.  Their  habita- 
tions are  miserable  constructions,  consisting  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts 
of  saul  (the  Shorea  robuata,  a valuable  timber  tree),  with 
arched  roofs  and  mud  floors.  Each  apartment  forms  a 
separate  hut.  In  such  huts  are  lodged  the  king  and  tbe 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 

Though  they  have  some  skill  in  spinning  and  weaving  silk 
cloth,  even  in  this  respeet  they  have  still  much  to  learn  from 
their  neighbours  in  Bengal ; and  it  seems  that  they  know 
bow  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  them,  some 
spinning  establishments  having  been  lately  erected.  They 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  working  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  the  southern  mountains;  and  m making  orna- 
ments of  ivory. 

The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  tbe 
land,  and  the  cultivators,  who  are  called  ptfket,  have  only  a 
temporary  interest.  For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  enjoying  its  fruits,  they  are  bound  to  work  four  months 
of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  to  pay  him  a compensation.  It 
would  seem  that  this  constitutes  the  only  tax  they  have  to  pav. 

Tbe  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  tlie  north, 
east  and  south  of  the  valley,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated 
than  the  plain,  chiefly  perhaps  from  not  being  exposed  to 
hostile  invasions.  They  do  not  raise  much  rice,  but  great 
^amities  of  Indian  com,  and  a small  grain  tiatned  bubetsia. 
lliey  cultivate  also  yams,  mustard,  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, and  rear  a great  number  of  annuals,  especially  of  the 
cow  kind  ; for  besides  the  cattle,  which  are  proper  to  their 
hills,  they  keep  tbe  small  oxen  of  Asam  Proper,  and  the 
chowry-tailed  cattle  of  Tibet.  Swine,  as  well  as  dogs,  are 
numerous  among  them,  and  the  latter  used  as  food.  Tlieir 
habitations  are  commonly  much  larger  and  more  convenient 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  These  moun- 
taineers speak  languages  altogether  differing  from  that  of 
the  Asamese,  and  wbi^  do  not  appear  to  have  much  affi- 
nity to  one  another. 

The  Miris  occupy  the  hilly  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suban  Shiri,  and  partly  also  the  plain ; the  valleys  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  lying  farther  west,  are  subject  to  the 
Deb-Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan,  and  on  tbe  east  of  the 
Miris  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Dihong  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Abors,  whose  neighbours  on  the  east  are  the 
Mitibrnis,  up  to  tbe  source  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  heights 
skirting  the  upper  course  of  this  river  on  the  south  are 
occupies!  by  tbe  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sinh- 
fos : and  the  adjacent  low  country  is  inhabited  by  tbe 
Khamtis,  up  to  Sadiya.  Tbe  small  tribes  of  the  Uowama- 
rias,  or  Horas,  divide  the  Sinb-fos  from  the  Nagas,  who 
occupy  by  far  tbe  greatest  extent  of  the  southern  range, 
and  extend  to  tbe  Cassya  and  Ganows,  on  the  boundary  of 
Bengal. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  savage  nations,  but  wo  cannot  help  notidog 
the  very  singular  ooincidence  of  the  political  institutions  of 
tbe  Abors  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Alps  in  tbe 
country  of  tbe  Grisons.  Every  Tilli4^  forms  a dcmocratical 
republic  by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  tbe  laws  enacted  by 
an  the  inhabitants  in  a formal  meeting.  This  meeting  is 
called  R(h,  which  evidently  signifies  the  towreignty.  It  is 
held  in  the  morning,  and  every  male  inhabitant  ^ an  equal 
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vote.  It  appears,  though  it  is  not  acknowledged  by  them, 
that  among  the  Abors,  as  among  the  Grisons,  some  few, 
either  by  their  superior  wealth,  hereditary  reputation,  or 
real  ability,  exert  a very  strong  influence  over  the  rose,  and 
can  readily  sway  them  to  any  measure  they  like.  Tbe  Raj, 
liowever,  is  extremely  jealous,  and  very  violent  in  pre- 
serving their  dcmocratical  riglits.  Hence  they  have  laws 
which  make  the  public  burdens  fall  equally  on  all.  In  the 
middle  of  tbe  village  is  tbe  morof^,  a large  building,  which 
serves  as  a hall  of  audience  and  debate,  as  a place  of  recep- 
tion for  strangers,  and  as  a dwelling  for  the  bachelors  of  the 
village  generally,  who  by  their  laws  are  not  entitled  to  the 
aid  of  the  community  for  the  construction  of  a separate 
house.  Their  orators  seem  to  have  studied  rhetoric  and  to 
have  considered  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men; they  speak  in  a remarkably  emphatic  style,  dwell- 
ing upon  each  word  and  syllable.  They  are  wunderfuliy 
fond  of  holding  tbeir  palavers,  at  which  they  are  heard  with 
the  utmost  patience  and  without  any  interruption,  and  in 
this  particular  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  many 
more  civilised  nations.  If  in  au  affair  of  importance  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours  is  required,  they  send  ambas- 
sadors to  the  other  republics,  who  are  charged  to  make 
proposals  or  to  accept  what  has  been  proposed  by  another 
community. 

Before  Aiam  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  thought  to  amount  to  a million  or  even 
a million  and  a half ; but  now  that  most  of  its  districts  have 
been  surveyed,  it  i»  supposed  that  the  pooulation  is  not  much 
more  than  160,000  or  200,000.  But  mis  estimate  seems 
rather  too  low,  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  though  it  ia  true  that  very  large  tnrts  are  covered 
with  jungle,  and  show  no  signs  of  cultivation  nor  any  traces 
of  inhabitants. 

Tbe  antient  history  of  Asam  is  entirely  fabulous.  It 
seems  for  a long  time  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  sove- 
rei^s  of  Hindu  origin,  and  to  have  undergone  many  revo- 
lutions. In  tbe  seventeenth  century  the  Mogul  emperors 
of  Hindustan  sent  a numerous  army  to  subject  Asam : 
the  conquest  succeeded  almost  witlunit  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  sovereign,  and  was 
effected  in  the  course  of  one  dry  season ; but  no  sooner 
had  tlie  rains  set  in  than  tbe  whole  army  was  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  Asamese,  who  returned  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  they  had 
retired  for  aecuritv.  Very  few  of  this  Indian  army  regained 
^ngal.  In  modem  times  the  continual  discords  and  in- 
trigues in  the  royal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Burmese,  who  are  said  to  have  treated  the  people  and 
tbe  sovereign  with  much  severity.  The  BurmeM  were 
expelled  almost  without  a struggle  by  the  Engliib  in  1824. 
and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to  leave  this  country  and 
its  sovereign  under  tbe  protection  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Tbe  commerce  of  Asam  is  of  very  little  importance.  The 
mountains  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
west,  arc  of  such  a description  as  to  nreclude  almost  entirely 
the  possibiliw  of  conveying  commodities  to  tbe  contiguous 
countries.  The  attempts  made  by  the  English  to  penetrate 
the  Himalaya  range  and  to  enter  Tibet  from  tliit  side  have 
hitherto  not  sueceeded,  nor  have  they  yet  discovered  a route 
leading  to  that  country,  though  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
road  must  exist,  as  the  mountaineers,  especially  the  Abors, 
are  dressed  in  cloths  of  Tibet  woollens,  and  possess  otlier 
articles  of  the  manufactures  of  that  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  that  to  the  north  of  the  Brabmakoond  there  is 
a pass  over  the  mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  tbe 
Mishmis,  and  this  pass  conducts  to  a country  inhabited  by 
a nation  called  the  Lamas.  But  it  is  a journey  of  twenty 
days  from  tbe  river,  through  an  extremely  roountaiiious 
region,  to  the  country  of  the  T.amaa.  The  Mishmis  seem 
to  be  an  enterprising  and  commercial  tribe.  They  cross  this 
range,  and  likewise  tbe  mountains  which  surround  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  bring  articles  of  Tibet 
manufacture  to  tbe  Khamtis  inhabiting  the  plains  on  the 
I upper  course  of  tbe  Inwaddy.  Two  mountain  passes  lead 
j fh>m  the  valley  of  t^  Brahmapootra  eastward  to  the  Ira- 
I waddy ; but  they  past  through  a sterile  mountain  region,  in 
! which,  for  ten  days'  journe)',  no  habitation  is  seen.  From 
the  town  of  Rungpoor  a rood  leads  over  the  Naga  moun- 
tains and  descenas  into  the  valley  of  the  Ky-an-du-ayn 
river  in  tbe  Burmese  empire,  and  tnis  road  is  oven  passablo 
fbr  beasts  of  burden ; but  since  Asam  has  been  withdrawn 
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tom  thd  of  the  court  of  Ava.  all  istercouno  with 

that  country  seems  to  have  ceased.  Two  pasties  across  the 
Garrow  HiUs  connect  Camrup  with  Silhit,  a province  of 
Benfral.  and  one  of  these  passes  near  tbo  sauatarium  (or 
invalid  aUtion)  of  Churra  Punje.  The  commercial  inlor- 
oourse  of  Asam  at  present  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  w ith  Bengal,  which  is  indeed  of  very  little 
importance.  Asam  expt^  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk,  but 
nut  in  great  quantity,  and  receives  in  return  salt  and  cotton 
go^s  i^e  at  Dacca;  having  few  tilings  to  give  in  ex- 
change. the  people  of  Asam  pay  for  some  of  these  imported 
eomiuoditiea  in  gold.  (Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and 
Wilcox,  in  llio  J5«o/tc  HesearcJi^s;  Atiatic  Jourmi ; Map 
0/  India  East  of  the  Gan/^et  by  Bergbaus.) 

ASAPH.  STh  a city  in  Wales,  near  ibe  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Flint,  on  ibc  road  from  Holyhead 
to  Ch^ter.  It  is  twenty -eight  miles  and  a half  from  Ches- 
ter, and  217  from  London.  I 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  ibu  slope  of  a small  hill  between  the  ! 
hven  Clwyd  and  Eiwy.  uf  which  the  former  is  to  the  east  of 
the  city  anil  at  some  distance ; the  latter  (a  turbulent  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Clwyd  a little  farther  down)  is  close  to 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  grounds  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  From  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  this 
struam,  St.  Asaph  had  formerly  the  title  of  Llan  Elwy,  or  the 
(oiTR  or  eiti/  uf  Klwy.  The  main  street  of  the  city,  which  is 
built  with  tolerable  uniformity,  runs  un  the  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Elwy  (which  has  live  arches)  to 
the  cathedral,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There 
has  been  some  increase  uf  buikling  un  the  west  side  of  the 
town  on  the  Holyhead  roaul.  and  on  Uie  north  side,  or  rather 
norlb-west,  where  a road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Elwy  towa^s  Kbudillau.  The  place  is,  however,  altogether 
very  small ; the  wliulo  parUh,  which  is  extensive,  having 
in  1831  only  3144  inhabitants.  There  is  not  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  established  here  ; the 
town  contains  very  few  good  bouses ; and.  excepting  the 
catlitMlral.  there  is  little  in  it  to  claim  attention.  There  is  a 
parish  church  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near  Llio  bridge ; and 
the  bishop  has  a palace,  largo  and  convenient  though  not , 
magnificent,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about 
the  close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  enlarged  by  the  present  bisbop.  Carey.  The  deanery 
U on  the  farther  sido  of  tlni  Elwy.  and  nearly  opposite  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  new,  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  present 
dean. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  original 
structure  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by  a building  of 
stone.  This  having  been,  in  1283,  burnt  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
fer tlio  see  iVom  Sl  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless 
village,  to  Rhyddlan  or  Rbuddlan,  which  was  fortified. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  not  well  ascertained,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1284  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt ; and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  present  edifice,  for  the  sralls  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  in  14U3  the  cathedral  was  burnt  by 
Owen  Glyndwfr.  and  only  the  walls  left  standing.  After 
having  lam  nearly  eighty  yean  in  ruins,  it  was  reared  by 
Bishop  Redman,  who  repmred  the  walls  and  put  on  a new 
roof.  Further  improvements  or  repairs  were  ra^e  by  Bisbop 
Owens,  who  filled  the  see  in  the  Ume  of  Charles  I. : but  the 
predominanoo  of  the  puritan  party  put  a stop  to  them,  and 
subjected  the  eathed^  and  its  furniture  to  some  injury. 
Further  repairs  were  made  by  Bishope  (Remham  and  Bar- 
row,  who  successively  filled  the  see  after  the  Restoration 
(especially  by  the  latter) : mid  also  by  Bishops  Fleetwood 
(from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wjrone  (1714  to  1723).  Tlte  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bisbop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
(tom  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a fund  veatea  in  the  dean  and 
tbimter  for  the  purpose. 

This  edifice  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  in  a churchyard  of  suffietent  size  to  afford  a 
good  view  of  each  side.  It  is  a plain  cross  church,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having  a square  turret 
staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  dimensions  are 
as  follows 

Length  of  the  church  from  B.  to  W.  . . 178  ft,  in. 

■—  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  . 64  4 

— — — of  the  choir  , 93  8 

■ ■ ■ ofthe  cross  aisles  or  transepts  N.  to  S.  108 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  , 68 

Height  of  the  navefirom  the  pavement  to« 
theoeiling  , , . } 


These  dimensions  differ  from  those  given  in  Browne 
Willis's  Surrey  St.  Atofdi,  and  in  the  HeattHet  (^f  Eni^~ 
land  and  WaUt,  especially  in  the  length  assigned  to  the 
choir,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged,  while  the 
length  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  has  bwn  diminished 
by  the  alteration  in  an  equal  degree.  The  alteration  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1833 ; and  the  space  taken 
into  the  choir  is  that  between  the  arches  that  support 
the  square  embattled  tower,  34  feet  8 inches  in  length,  by 
29  feet  9 inches  in  width.  A new  was  put  up  at  the 
same  time.  The  choir  and  tnnsepta  have  no  side  aisles. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  age  when  the  decorated 
style  of  English  architecture  prevailed,  which  was,  according 
to  Rickman  (Essay  on  GtdMc  Arehitedvrt),  during  the 
reigns  of  Edmrd  11.  and  111-  a.d.  1307  to  1377 ; but  this 
style  must  have  been  in  use  before,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  walls  were  raised  in  1284.  The  architecture  of  those 
parts  contains  some  unguUriliea  and  beauties,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  west  window,  and  tbo  painted  window 
at  the  east  end  of  tho  choir,  from  a picture  by  Albano. 
representing  our  Saviour  about  twelve  years  old,  surrounded 
by  angels,  and  tho  various  instruments  of  torture,  such  as 
the  cross,  the  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns.  The  belfry  windows 
appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the 
nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  but  bold  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  square 
ajiertures  with  portions  of  tracery,  which  appears  to  be  an- 
tieiit.  The  windows  of  the  transe^,  though  not  remarkable 
for  their  tracery,  are  of  decorated  cliaracter.  The  choir,  which, 
as  noticed  above,  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Shipley,  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  antieDt  work,  but  has 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  style,  though  apparently  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  fwpeudicular.  The  tower  and  sotne 
other  parts  have  partially  undergone  a similar  renewal  to 
thatof  the  choir.  Aporlion  ofthe  transepts  is  cut  off  to  form 
the  chapter  house  and  vestry,  and  there  are  noitlier  additional 
buildings,  nor,  according  to  Rickman,  any  trace  uf  any  : but 
tlie  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  raibedral,  which  wc 
have  seen,  represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the 
north  side  of  live  choir,  and  having  a duorupenhiu:  into  it  from 
the  choir.  The  buttresses  a1>out  the  church  arc  few.  The 
tower  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  rich  and  exteniivo  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  has  only  one  liell 
in  it,  though  there  are  frames  for  eight.  It  is  built  of 
squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red.  intennixed  with  a 
harder  sort  of  a brown  or  grey  colour.  The  stone  UM*d  in  the 
choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is  s«>n,  tvd, 
and  mouldering.  None  of  tbo  monuments  call  for  notice 
except  one,  supposed  to  be  that  uf  Bisltop  Duvid  Owen 
(ob.  1512),  whicli  was  moved  from  tho  choir  on  the  repair  of 
the  latter;  another,  lately  erected  bv  suWriptioti  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  ShipU^y  ; and  a third,  a heav7  pile,  orectod 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Luxmoore. 

Tho  see  of  St.  Asaph  Is  said  to  have  been  founditl  bv 
Kentigem.  or,  as  the  Scottish  historians  call  him,  Sl. 
Mungo,  who  was  bisbop  of  Glasgow.  Having  lieen  driven 
(hum  his  see  about  the  middle  of  tho  sixth  century,  he  took 
refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a monastery,  and  erected 
a bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  recall  to  Glasgow, 
he  left  this  charge  to  bis  disciple  Asaph  or  Hasaph,  a native 
of  Wales,  from  whom  the  cathedral  and  Uie  diocese  got 
their  designation.  In  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
Welch,  in  which  the  frontier  situation  of  St.  Asaph  was  very 
disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  tho  see  perished, 
and  there  is  a long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modem 
times  the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  of  eminence  for 
talent,  pjetv,  and  learning.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Bisnop  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  James  II.,  Bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner,  Shipley, 
and  Horsley. 

The  bishop's  revenue  was  valued  in  26  Hen.  Vlll.  at 
202/.  10s.  6d.  in  the  whole,  and  187/.  11#.  6d.  clear.  We 

have  no  data  for  ascerUining-its  prewnt  value. 

The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and 
Montgomeryshire  (with  the  exertion  of  a few  parishes), 
and  parts  of  Merionethahire  and  Shropshire.  There  were  in 
it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  130  benefices,  viz, 

65  rectoriea. 

48  vicani^ 

13  paroehial  euneiue, 

14  chapels* 

130 
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all  of  which,  except  leTen,  are,  toother  with  the  deanery, 
in  the  of  the  bishop.  It  U diridod  into  eight  deaneries. 
Til.  Rhos,  Tegengle,  BromHold  and  Yate.Marebia,  Pcnilyn 
and  Idernion,  Pool.  Caedewen,  and  Cyfeiliog  and  Mowddy. 

The  ratlKKlral  establtsbment  includes,  besides  the  bishop, 
. a clean  (who  has  a house  west  of  the  town  beyond  the  river 
KIwy),  six  prebendaries,  seven  canons  cursal,  four  vicars 
choral,  an  organist,  six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
archdeaconry  haa  been  held  tn  commendam  with  the 
bishoprick  ever  since  1573,  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  latter. 

The  parish  church  is  a small  building,  of  two  aisles  pa> 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  has  no  steeple. 

St.  Asaph  has  a weekly  market,  vis.  on  Friday ; and  fonr 
fairs  in  the  year,  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  .luly  15, 
October  16.  and  Dccemlfcr  26.  The  petty  sessions  for  tho 
division  of  Rbuddlan  arc  held  here.  There  is  on  almshouse 
for  eight  poor  widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to 
fhe  cLdubrated  !>r.  Isaac  Barrow),  a prelate  of  eminent  bc- 
nc'vcdencc  and  Koodness  ; knd  an  endoa'ed  school  for  boys. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contains  many  townships.  It 
pxU'iids  into  Denbighshire,  and  is  live  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  from  north  to  south.  By  the  late  reform  bill 
St.  Asapli  has  been  added  as  a contributory  borough  to 
Flint.  The  boundary  of  tho  boroueh  coinprehendn  a consi- 
dcrahie  portion  of  land  beyond  the  town,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  so  extensive  ss  the  parish.  The  number  of  houses 
valued  at  ten  pounds  and  upwanls  yearly  value,  within  the 
limits,  is  ninety-three. 

The  country  around  the  city  is  very  beautiful.  Within 
the  parish  is  Capcl  Ffynnon  Voir  (Chapel  of  our  Lady’s 
Weil),  n picturesque  ruin,  near  a spring,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  once  much  resorted  to  by  devotees. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands, 
Jityn  Paulin^  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Suetonius  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or 
from  Anglesey.  [See  Anolrbry.]  (Browne  Willis's  SttT' 
viy  rif  St.  Asaph:  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales;  Bingley'i 
Tout  round  North  Wales ; Rickman's  Essay  on  Gotnie 
Arrhitecture.  &c.) 

ASA'RIUM  (in  botany),  a genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Aristolocbem,  distinguished  by  having  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  and  three-lobed ; the  stamens  placed 
upon  the  ovarium,  the  anthers  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the 
filaments,  the  stylo  short,  stigma  stellate,  and  six-lolied ; 
the  fruit  capsular,  and  six-celled.  The  A.  eitropeeum  is 
known  by  having  two  obtuse  kidney-shaped  leaves  on  each 
stem.  It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  woods  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  root,  which  is  employed  under  tho 

name  of  asarabaceOy  contains  a camphor-like  principle,  and 
a bitter  principle,  called  asarin,  which  is  combined  with  gallio 
ncid.  To  these  it  is  indebted  fur  iu  action  on  the  human 
system.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  very  fine 
powder,  it  causes  vomiting;  in  coarser  powder,  it  generally 
purges.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  instead 
of  ipecacuanha;  but,  from  the  violence  of  ita  effects,  it  is 
now  properly  latd  aside  in  medical  practice : it  is  still,  how- 
ever, usM  in  veterinary  medicine,  to  vomit  and  purge.  The 
fine  powder  applied  to  tho  nostrils  causes  sneezing,  and  a 
flow  of  mucus  from  the  membrane  which  lines  those  parts. 
It  is  therefore  extensively  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is 
the  basi^  or  chief  ingredient,  of  many  cephalic  anufik.  It 
is  used  in  chronic  inflammations  and  some  other  diseases 
of  tho  eye,  and  in  headaches.  Where  these  last  arise  from 
disorders  of  the  digestive  function,  such  means  esn  be  of 
no  avail : where  they  are  connected  with  oongestion  or 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  the  increased  discharge 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  may  give  temporary  relief 
in  the  same  way  as  a few  drops  of  blood,  flowing  spon- 
taneously from  the  nose,  or  obtained  by  puncturing  the 
membrane.  W'hen  taken  into  the  stomach  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  acts  as  a poison. 

ASBESTUS  must  be  considered,  in  mineralogy,  rather 
as  a term  implying  a peculiar  form  sometinoes  assumed  by 
several  miner^s,  than  os  a name  denoting  a particular 
species ; it  is  in  fact  applied  to  varieties  of  too  amphibobc 
minerals,  such  as  actinolite,  tremolite,  &o.,  which  oecur  in 
long  capillary  crystals,  placed  side  by  si^  in  parallel  position , 
and  thus  giring  rise  to  a fibrous  mass.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  shove  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  various  degrees,  and  there 
are  accordingly  various  kinds  of  asbestus.  Those  varieties, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  very  delicate  and  regularly  arranged, 
are  called  amianthus,  a Greek  tenn  signifying  unpoi- 


tuledf  unstained : the  individual  crystals  are  here  readily 
separated  from  each  other,  are  very  flexible,  and  elastic, 
and  hare  a white  or  greenish  colour  with  a fine  silky 
lustre.  Though  a single  fibre  is  readily  fused  into  a 
white  enamel,  in  mass  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  ordinary 
flame,  so  that  when  woven  it  produces  a fire-proof  cloth,  and 
hence  the  name  from  the  Greek  defSceroc,  in  the  sense  of 
indestruetible.  The  most  hoautifhl  specimens  have  been 
found  in  the  Tarentaise  in  Savoy ; but  Corsica  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  its  principal  locality,  ftom  its  great  abundance. 
It  is  also  found  in  Comwsll  at  St.  Neverne : likewise  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland.  It  occurs  also  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  is  sometimes  nted  as  a wick 
for  an  oil  lamp. 

Those  varieties  in  which  the  crystals  are  coarser,  with 
scarcely  any  flexibility,  are  called  common  asbestus.  It  is 
generally  of  a dull  green,  and  sometimes  a pearly  lustre, 
and  readily  (Uses  b^ore  the  blow-pipe  flame.  It  occurs 
more  frequently  than  amianthus,  and  is  usually  found  in 
veins  trasversing  serpentine. 

There  are  three  other  varieties,  known  by  the  names  of 
mountain  feather,  mountain  wood,  and  mountain  cork, 
which  differ  from  the  common  asliestns  by  the  fibres  Inter- 
lacing each  other.  The  two  first  have  received  their  name 
from  their  appearance  ; the  third  from  its  extreme  lightness, 
and  from  its  swimming  in  water.  They  have  been  found  in 
Scotland. 

ASCALABOTBS,  m zoology,  a genus  of  reptiles.  [See 
Gecko.] 

A'SCALON  (’A/rcdXwv),  a town  of  Palestine,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Gaza:  it  was  one  of  the  * fenced  cities'  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shortly  afrer  tho  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; it  was  afterwards  zuocessively  under 
the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 


{Copftt  Cflte  la  Ik*  Brit.  Haa] 

There  was  a celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus 
(Oipavfij  'Afpoiirtj)  at  Ascalon,  which  Herodotus  (I.  105) 
mentions  as  having  been  plundered  by  the  Scythians  b.c. 
630.  Forty  rose- granite  columns,  belonging  to  an  antient 
temple,  in  the  Greek  style,  are  still  standing,  with  capitals 
and  friezes  of  the  most  beautifiil  marble,  ^ia  temple  is 
probably  the  lepresentative  of  the  old  Syrian  edifice.  ‘There 
are  also  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  at  Ascalon. 
Antiochus,  the  academician  and  the  master  of  Cieero,  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Asea- 
bn  became  an  episcopal  see ; and  it  was  mie  the  strong 
bolds  of  the  Crusaders  during  the  Holy  'War.  On  the 
plains  of  Aseabn  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  Saraoent  under  the 
Vizier  of  Eg^t.  The  cuirasses,  casques,  and  swords  of 
the  knights  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 

The  town  stands  on  an  extensive  semioiitnilar  hill,  the 
declivity  of  which  is  nearly  insensible  towards  the  land,  but 
of  considerable  abraptness  on  the  sea-eoast.  The  walls  of 
the  town,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  are  still  stand- 
ing. and  among  the  ruins  are  \'ast  Oothb  churches,  a 
palace,  and  a ehafwl  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  blended  with 
traces  of  more  antient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel  are 
these  words  still  legible : ' SteUa  matutina,  advocata  navi- 
gantium,  ora  pro  nobis but  the  place  is  entirely  de- 
serted by  every  living  bang,  save  jackalls  and  antelopes. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Djaurak,  ai^  believe  it  to  be  the  residence 
of  evil  spirits ; they  assert  that  strange  noises  of  battle  are 
nightly  Jieard  amid  the  rums.  Excavations  have  been  made 
by  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  who.  however,  abandoned  them 
on  acoouut  of  tho  expense. 

At  a short  distance  to  the  northward  is  a email  modern 
,'iUage  called  Bcolona,  evidently  a oomiption  of  the  antient 
name ; and  here  is  the  port  for  the  small  vessels  ttot  trade 
along  the  coast, 

Ascalon  lies  in  31^35^N.  lot,  34°  47^  £.  long.  (William 
of  Tyre:  Count  Forbin's  Votfage  au  Leeant.) 

ASCARIDBS.  [See  Intsstina.] 

ASCENDANT.  [See  Astrology.] 

ASCENSION^  RIGHT  and  OBLIQUE.  andASCEN- 
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SIGNAL  DIFFERENCE,  wtronoraicil  ierro»,  of  which 
the  two  tatter  are  nearly  out  of  use,  while  the  term  n^A/ 
oirf/uion  is  pre^rved.  in  a somewhat  different  ai(;nification 
from  its  orii(inal  roeaninf^.  to  denote  one  of  the  angles  by 
means  of  which  the  poaition  of  a star  it  ascertained. 

If  we  suppose  a person  at  the  equator,  looking  directly 
towards  the  cast,  and  raising  his  arms  on  each  side  till  they 
are  horisuntal,  hii  fingers  will  then  |>oint  towards  tlic  two 
poles  (wlucb.  at  the  equator,  are  in  the  horizon),  and  a line 
drawn  through  hit  arms  will  be  a part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  turn.  Every^star  will  rise  vertically, 
that  is,  if  the  diurnal  motion  were  quick  enough  to  justify 
the  phrase,  would  appear  to  shoot  alMve  the  horizon  directly 
upwards.  The  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  lui  eye 
traces  out  as  he  raises  his  head  without  turning  to  right  or 
left,  is  the  equator,  and  the  same  point  of  the  equator  rises 
every  day  with  the  same  star.  If  there  be  a remarkable 
star  in  tue  equator,  from  the  rising  of  which  the  spectator 
chooses  to  begin  his  tutnmomieaJ  day,  be  will  know  the 
time  of  rising  of  any  star  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  far  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it  is  from  the  star  at 
whoso  rising  he  begins  to  count  the  twenty>four  hours. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  60° ; then,  since  the  whole 
S6(^  of  the  equator  rise  in  twcnty>four  hours,  60  of  them 
will  rise  in  four  hwrs,  or  the  star  will  rise  at  lour  o' dock  of 
hit  astronomical  day.  . 


Let  O be  the  spectator,  N and  S the  north  and  south 
poles.  E the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  EZ  part  of  the  equa- 
tor. and  A the  star.  Through  the  north  and  south  polos 
and  the  star  draw  a circle  NAS,  cutting  the  equator  in  T. 
Then  if  Q bo  the  star  at  the  rising  of  whi^  the  astronomiral 
day  begins,  the  number  of  degrees  in  QT  it  tlic  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star. 

Insteiid  of  the  horizon  N E S,  any  other  circle  may  he 
substituted  which  passes  through  N and  S ; for  example, 
the  meridian  N Z S.  For,  draw  any  circle  through  N and 
S,  then  the  diurnal  motion  will  bring  A and  T upon  that 
circle  at  the  same  moment,  and  Q and  T will  pass  that 
circle  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  inten  al  as  occurrod 
between  their  times  of  passing  E.  or  their  times  of  rising. 

Substituting  the  meridian  (which  always  passes  through 
the  poles)  for  the  horizon,  this  method  of  reckoning  may  be 
usM  in  any  latitude.  For  the  same  point  of  the  equator 
always  comes  upon  every  meridian  with  the  same  star;  but, 
instead  of  using  a star  in  the  equator  as  the  point  from 
which  to  reckon,  the  vernal  equinox  is  prefen^,  or  the 
point  at  which  the  sun's  path  crosses  the  equator  when  he 
aseends  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  distance  of  the 
point  of  the  equator  just  mentioned  from  the  venial  equi- 
nox, measured  upon  the  equator  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  m degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  the  right 
ascension  tn  [see  ANai.z]  of  the  star.  The  same 

turneil  into  time  [see  Angle]  is  the  right  ascension  in 
tim^,  and  indicates  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
times  when  the  equinox  and  star  severally  come  on  tho 
meridian.  The  whole  time  which  a star  takes  to  complete 
its  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  sidereal  day  [see  DayJ.  it 
must  bo  leoollectcd.  is  not  the  common  solar  day,  but  about 
four  minutes  shorter. 

The  old  term  obUgus  aseeruion  is  an  extension  of  the 
fight  tucension,  as  derived  from  our  first  illustration,  to  the 
obUque  sphere,  in  whi^h  one  pole  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  below.  Let  P be  the  north  pole,  Z the  zenith, 
E Q the  equator,  Q the  vernal  equinox.  Let  A be  a 
star  at  its  rising,  and  T the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  it  (and  would  rise  with  it  to  a 
p«>rsnn  at  the  equator).  In  the  latitude  represented  in  the 
figure.  E is  the  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it,  and 
Q B is  what  used  to  be  called  the  oblique  ascension : the  right 
ascension  is  Q T ; ond  T E,  tho  difference  between  the  oblique 
and  the  right  asoensioo,  was  called  the  asemrionai  dUffertnce^ 


but  was  principally  applied  to  the  sun,  because  when  turned 
into  time,  it  shows  tf,o  time  before  or  after  six  o'clock,  of 
sunrise.  The  aseensioiial  difference  is  found  by  the  fol 
lowing  formula. 

Sin.  asc.  diff,  stan.  latitude  x tan.  atar's  declination. 
When  the  star's  declination  is  north,  from  the  right  ascen- 
sion take  the  ascensional  difference ; when  south,  to  the 
right  ascension  add  the  ascensional  difference : the  result 
is  the  oblique  ascension. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  right  aseensioas  of  the 
stars,  see  Transit  Instruiibnt,  Equinox. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  a festival olT  the  Christian  church, 
on  which  the  ascension  of  Our  Lord  is  believed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  celebrated  from  the  very  first  oentniy 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  held  for  ages  on  the 
Thursday  next  but  one  preceding  Wbit-sunday.  (See 
Brady’s  Clavit  Calendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  367.)  It  is  also  called 
Holy  T!iur$day,  a name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  tills 
country  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  in 
whose  laws  it  occurs,  Oa^onehsljan  punpeybe^  (orthehely 
Thursilay). 

It  was  on  this  day,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  which  im* 
mediately  preceded  it,  and  which  were  considers  as  days  of 
preparatmu  for  it.  that  in  antient  times  theministerof  every 
paruh,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
was  accustomed  to  go  round  the  limits  of  his  district,  to  de- 
precate tho  vengeance  of  God,  to  beg  a blessing  on  the  fruits 
of  tlw  field,  snd  to  presen'e  the  rights  and  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  The  week  in  which  Ascension  Day  occurs  it  usually 
called  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Rogations  or  Litanies 
which  were  used  in  the  perambulations.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  the  days  of  this  week  (walking  davs),  from 

the  perambulations  which  were  made.  In  London  such 
parochial  processions  are  still  observed  on  Ascension  Day 
itself. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  CA«t/rr<o  London,  p.  30,  tells 
us  that  on  Ascension  Day  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich 
piously  tang  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Brine.  A very*  antient  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also 
held  in  great  veneration,  and.  till  within  those  few  years,  was 
annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers, 
and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  hy  a jovial  band  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance. 

It  iras  upon  Ascension  Day,  too,  thst  the  Doge  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Venice  was  formerly  accustomed,  by  throwing 
a gold  ring  into  its  bosom,  annually  to  espouse  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  using  the  wunls  'Desponsarouste.Mare.insignum  per- 
petui  doroinii.’ — We  espouse  thee.  O Sea.  in  testimony  of  our 
perpetual  dominion  over  thee.— This  practice,  which  is  sakl 
to  have  originated  in  a grant  from  Pope  Alexander  HI.  to 
the  Venetians,  of  power  over  the  Adriatic  Ocean  as  a man 
has  power  over  his  wife,  ceased  only  with  the  government 
of  (be  Doges. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  tho  smith  Atlantic, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil;  the  nearest  land  ia  the  islnnd 
of  St.  Matthew,  520  miles  to  the  N.K.  It  is  685  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  coaxt  of 
Africa.  Its  form  is  an  ova],  seven  miles  and  a halflong,  and 
six  wide.  Like  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a surface  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lava,  from  20U  to  300  feet  in  height,  some  of 
them  with  (perfect  craters.  At  the  eastern  pert  of  the  island 
is  a double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty  tufaceous  limeatone, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  28)8  feet,  and  from  its  compara- 
tively verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Green 
Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a naked,  desolate  cha- 
racter, with  a vast  quantity  of  rocks  lying  upon  each  other 
in  a very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms  between  them, 
and  strewed  witli  scoriie,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances, BO  that  one  might  as  well  wslk  over  broken  glass 
bottles.  The  sea -coast  ia  alternately  of  a black  nitrous  lava. 
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and  of  white  beacltes,  formed  by  the  pulrcrizatlon  of  coral 
and  shells,  with  calcined  stones  as  li^bt  as  dust.  There  are, 
however,  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  between  the  hiHs, 
aev'cral  little  pfoins  divided  into  small  spaces,  and  so  remark- 
ably distributed  aa  to  appear  like  parcels  of  land  cleared  of  I 
stones,  and  separated  by  walls. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Jooo  de  Nova  Gale^  in  1 501 , 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  present  name  fhom  having  been  seen 
on  Ascension  Day.  It  was  then  entirely  barren  and  unin- 
habited; not  a shrub  was  teen ; and  the  only  vegetation  which 
it  produced  was  some  coarse  graascs,  ferns,  purslain,as|M>cies 
of  convoUiiluB,  and  a milkthisUe.  There  were  goats,  rats, 
mice,  land  craba,  and  some  few  insects  on  the  island.  It  was 
also  much  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  such  as  the  frigate  and 
tropic  birds,  tern,  boobies,  and  gannet,  with  whose  nests  the 
lower  part  of  the  island  was  covered ; being  hitherto  undis- 
turbed by  man,  they  suffered  themselves  to  1m  knocked  down 
with  sticks,  or  even  laid  hold  of  while  sitting  on  their  eggs. 
Turtle  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  die  bay  affu^ed 
a plentiful  supply  of  fish — eavalies,  old  wives,  conger-eels, 
and  rock-cod,  in  consequence  of  which  the  island  was  much 
frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  the  Cape  of 
Gom  Hope  and  the  East  Indies  ; it  was  also  a great  resort 
Ibr  smuj^ling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  without  any  stream  or  spring  of 
fmh  water  whatever ; but  small  springs  have  since  teen 
discovered,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  Dampior's 
Spring  from  that  celebrated  navigator  having  been  cast 
away  here  on  bis  return  from  New  Holland. 

In  1816.  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena. the  British  government  took  possession  of  Ascen- 
sion as  a military  station,  and  maintained  on  it  a gar- 
rison, oonsUting  of  a naval  lieutenant  as  governor,  with 
sixty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  who  fortified  the 
island  with  seventeen  guns,  the  greater  number  at  English 
Road,  where  they  erected  barracks  and  storehouses  of 
the  compact  lava  (the  pulverized  ooml  on  the  teach  form- 
ing excellent  cement),  and  contrived  to  cultivate  small  gar- 
dens, and  rear  some  live  stock.  A look-out  station  was 
established  on  Green  Mountain,  where  a small  spring  was 
discovered  which  toon  yielded  an  average  daily  supply  of 
about  140  gallons. 

In  1831.  the  estaldishnient  was  changed  to  a major  of 
marines,  as  governor,  with  a staff  of  officers  and  a party  of 
about  200  privates,  most  of  whom  were  artificers  and  labour- 
ers. with  a number  of  liberated  Africans.  From  the  atten- 
tion and  exertion  of  the  garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a state 
of  progressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  natural  and 
artificial.  Roads  have  been  mode  and  iron  pipes  laid  down 
to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs  (an  operation  that 
used  to  te  performed  by  a^ses  and  mules)  to  the  fort,  near 
which  a large  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1700  tuns,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a supply  of  water 
may  always  be  obtained  sufficient  for  a squatiron.  Pastu- 
rage is  rapidly  making  its  appearance ; Uiero  is  a moderate  { 
supply  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which,  with  turkeys,  guinea-fowl, 
and  almost  every  description  of  live  stock,  tlirive  well ; goesc 
and  ducks,  liowever,  succeed  but  indifferently,  owing  to  the 
want  of  fresh-water  streams  and  pools.  The  wild  gools,  to 
the  number  of  about  600.  are  allowed  to  wander  in  herds, 
feeding  on  the  herbage  they  can  procure,  amongst  which 
are  some  aromatic  herbs  which  give  a peculiarly  fine  fla- 
vour to  the  mutton.  During  the  season,  which  is  between 
February  and  July,  when  the  turtle  come  ashore  for  Hie 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  parties  are  stationed  on 
the  teach  to  turn  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  required  before 
the  next  season,  which  are  afterwards  kept  in  a largo  salt- 
water pond  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  Their  general 
weight  is  from  400  to  70U  pounds. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  rats  with  which  the  island  was 
orerruD.  a number  of  cats  were  introduced,  which,  however, 
multiplying  and  becoming  wild,  proved  very  destnictivo  to 
the  young  fowls  and  rabbits,  so  tnat  the  gairison  have  been 
compelleil  to  call  to  their  assistance  a col^y  of  bull-terrien 
to  wage  war  on  their  combined  enemies  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Guinoa-fowl  are  very  abundant,  portridgM,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  other  species 
of  game,  have  been  imported,  and  the  horse  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  list  of  their  useful  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

On  the  Green  Mountain,  above  the  height  of  2000  feet, 
all  sterility  ceases ; the  soil  is  a rich  mouldt  yielding  sweet 


potatoes,  Ca^  gooseberries,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  radishes,  and  in  short,  almost  every  species  of 
esculent  vegetables;  there  are  at  present  upwards  of 
seventy  acres  under  cultivation.  In  the  v-alleys  also,  where 
the  soil  offers  any  prospect  of  succees,  spots  ore  set  apart  fur 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit  have 
been  successfully  tried,  and  thus  an  island  which  was  once 
a d^rt  cinder,  now  yickls  moat  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions ; and  as  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  it  is 
obvious  that  Uiit  establishment  will  repay  the  liberal  atten- 
tion that  has  teen  bestowed  upon  it  by  affotrling  an  eligible 
rendeavous  and  dep6t  of  stores  and  provisions  for  any 
squadron  destined  cither  for  tho  coast  of  Africa  or  Brazil. 
Including  ciril  officers,  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is 
IU.400/,  per  annum. 

The  anchorage,  though  an  open  bay,  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  the  island  is  never  visited  by  gales  of  winu,  but  a heavy 
Burfrolb  on  the  beaclu  which  sometimes  interrupts  the  com- 
municatUm  with  the  shore  for  days  together.  There  b no 
regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  very  trifling.  On 
Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter is  from  56°  to  82°. 

The  fort  U in  7°  56'  N.  lat.  14°  24°  W.  long.  (Purdy's 
Atlantic  Memoir,  and  various  sources.) 

ASCB'TICS  (dtfKijrai),  a term  snplied  to  tho  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  and  other  atbletm,  among  tne  aniient  Greeks,  who 
prepared  themselves  by  abstinence  for  their  combats;  sub* 
sequontly,  the  term  was  extended  to  all  those  who  practised 
the  severity  of  virtue.  The  exercise  of  severe  virtue  among 
the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic  philosophers  was  colled  avciieic, 
atkeii*:  it  coosuted  in  chastity,  poverty,  watchings,  fasts, 
and  retirement.  The  ascetics  seem  to  Iwve  had  an  Eastern 
origin.  The  Braehroans,  Gerraani  or  Sarmani,  Samansi, 
Hylobii  or  Allobii,  Gyinnosophistm  in  Asia,  and  other  sects  in 
Bast- Africa,  were  ascetics,  who  like  the  present  Sanvasseans, 
Talapoins,  and  Bonzes,  in  eastern  Asia,  exeirisod  tlieir  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  methods  of  self-toriurc.  For  (he  Jew- 
ish ascetics,  see  the  articles  Nasirkans,  Essbnks.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  (Hitt.  Ecclet.  ii.  c.  23),  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  was  an  Bsoetic  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
destruction  of  that  city.  The  Christians  were  in  the  earlier 
centuries  more  dislinguUhod  by  their  purity  of  morals  than 
by  ascetic  austerities.  In  the  second  century,  the  Christians 
began  to  distingubh  between  the  commands  given  to  all 
believers  and  the  e>*angelical  advice  which  they  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  those  only  who  aimed  at  the  higher  sam-litv 
of  ascetics.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  dividetl  inlou/«x/<. 
nentet,  or  those  who  abstained  from  witio,  meat,  and  agree- 
able food,  and  continentef,  or  those  who,  abstaining  from 
matrimony  also,  were  considered  to  attain  to  a higher  de- 
gree of  sanctity.  Many  laymen  us  well  os  ecclesiaslu's  wrre 
ascetics  in  llie  first  contiiries  of  our  mra,  without  retiring 
on  that  account  from  tlio  business  and  bustle  of  life.  .Soiiiu 
of  them  wore  tho  paUium  the  philosophic 

mantle,  and  were  tliorcforo  caUc<1  Christian  philosophers, 
and  formed  thus  the  transition  link  to  tlic  life  of  hermits 
and  monks,  which  was  regulated  in  tho  fourth  century. 
[See  Ubkuits.  Monks.]  (Du  Fresne  Ghittarium  Mediie  et 
Infinue  LaUnitiUis,  &c.  v.  'Aa$:r)rai;  Mosheim,  De  Jiel/itJt 
Christ,  ante  Const.  M.p.  311, &c.;  IXiling,  Observationes, 
t.  iii.  p.f»45,  &c.  DeVet.  Aseetis;  Plato,  De  Repuhl.,  1.  iiL 
p.  297,  ed.  IBp.  tom.  vi. ; Plutarcbi  Lycur^s;  Epictet.  D/s- 
sert.  1.  iii.  o.  12,  on  Askisis;  Gorres,  Mytkengesehichte  der 
Asiaiisehen  H’elt,  i.  p.  138,  seq.  170,  192;  Petri  in  Er*ch 
und  Grulters  Knqfdop.;  Neandcr's  Kirehett-Geschichie, 
b.  i.  abth.  2 ; Zimroermann  on  SoUtude,  pt.  ii.  chap.  .1,  On 
the  religious  retirement  in  the  yfrs(  ages  qf  the  Chriittan 
Church,  &c. : Bryant's  Mythology,  vols.  4 and  5 of  (be  Svo.) 

ASCHAFFKNBUKG,  a principality,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Main,  and  in  the  western  part  of  central  Germany  ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Grand  l>uchy  of  Hesse,  and  on  tho  £.  by  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  of  which  it  forms  at  present  a portion, 
included  in  the  circle  of  tlie  Lower  Main.  It  is  357  square 
miles  in  superficial  extent,  and.  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Electorate  of  Meniz.  In  16U3  it 
was  made  over  to  Archbishop  Charles  of  Dolberg,  opheiucrat 
Arch-Chancellor  elect  under  Napoleon ; three  years  afrer- 
wards  it  was  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort; 
and  in  1814  it  was  transferred  to  Bavaria,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  on  the  19tli  of  June  between  that  power 
and  Austria,  and  in  exchange  for  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  SaUbu^,  and  some  minor  dependencies.  Tho 
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noble  forests  of  the  Spessart  and  Odenwald  occupy  a eoD> 
siderablc  part  of  the  eastern  surface  of  this  princip^ty : the 
funner  niune  is  nearly  soTcnty  miles  in  length,  and  occupies 
nil  urea  nf  6 72  square  miles,  between  the  most  northern 
limit  of  AsehufTenburg  and  the  territory  of  'Wurzburg : the 
duv'uted  ridge  un  which  the  forest  stands  is  a subsidiary  range 
uftlic  Rholian  Alps,  and  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  iron.  The  Geyersber^  (or  Vulture's  Mount)  near 
Kohrbninn,  which  has  an  elevation  of  167.3  feet,  is  the  high* 
est  Mint  in  the  Spessart.  The  district  of  Ascbaffenlm^,  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  whicdi  includes  the 
town,  contains  sixty  and  a half  square  miles,  etttends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Main,  and  has  a population  of  about 
l.l.ono  souls. 

U|H)n  an  eminence,  forming  the  temunatioD  of  a 
western  dinlivity  of  tho  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the 
right  hank  of  that  river,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sites  which  can  Ui  imai'inod,  stands  tho  town  of  Asebaflen- 
burg,  whose  municipal  existence  dates  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury at  leasU  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  all  sides  but  that 
tuwnnls  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
)iio>ily  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  pride  of  its  ioha- 
hitauis  iH  the  Jolmnnisburg.  a handsome  palace,  forming 
Si  large  and  regular  s<|Uare.  with  towers  to  each  face;  it 
crowns  the  highest  ground  in  ibu  town,  lies  close  upon 
1Ik>  banks  of  the  Main,  and  was  erecteil  by  the  elector 
of  Mciitz  between  the  years  16U5  and  1GI4.  He  and  his 
sucrirHsore  uskhI  it  as  their  hunting-scat,  and  it  is  still  the 
orr;ui>ional  residence  of  tho  crown-prince  of  Bavaria.  At-' 
tachoil  to  It  are  a library,  picture-gallery,  cabinet  of  engrav- 
ings, collection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities  brought  from  the 
old  collegiato  church,  besides  an  interesting  scrios  of  models 
in  cork  of  antient  temples  and  ruins.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
an  orangery  and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  b^utiful  grounds. 
Tho  old  (jothic  coUcgiaUi  church,  which  contains  the  tombs 
of  its  princely  proprietors,  and  particular!^'  that  of  Otbo 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  foundod  it,  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  antient  university,  the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  town-ball,  are  all  deserv  ing  of  inspection. 
There  are  oIm)  a lycoum,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  institution  for  the  ^ucation  of  females  conducted 
by  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a school  of  design  and  mo-  I 
dolling  in  tho  town.  AschafTenburg  is  celebrated  for  ita 
mnnuructurcof  coloured  papers,  and  carries  on  a considerable 
traflic  in  timber,  tobacco,  perfumery,  wine,  and  other  articles 
of  luxiu’y.  The  asylum  for  the  indigent  is  well  organUed 
and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the  infirm  and  orphans, 
a hospital,  liuuso  of  industry,  &c.  Asebaffenburg  contains 
nearly  9U0  houses,  and  has  eight  churches,  and  6700  inb^ 
bitants.  It  lios  (according  to  Stein)  in  SO"*  1'  29"  N.  lat, 
and  9'’  7'  E.  lung.,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  was  Ikhti  in  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske. 
near  North  Allcrtou,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  house- 
fiteward  in  tho  family  of  Scroope,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden-namo  is  not  recorded,  is  said  to  have  been  ^lied  to 
many  considerable  families.  R<^cr,  their  Uiird  son,  having 
p.asscd  his  first  years  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was 
adopted  inti>  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who 
comxmitod  bis  oLluL-slion.  with  that  of  his  own  aoni,  to  a 
domestic  tutor  uf  the  name  of  Bond;  and  aftervai^,  in 
15.t0,  placwl  him  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
uuc  uf  the  most  fiouribhiiig  in  the  Univerait}', 

The  destruction  of  the  Cunstantinopolitao  empire  had, 
previous  to  this  time,  dispersed  the  Greeks  and  tWr  lan- 
guage through  Europe,  though  undoubtedly  Greek  was 
known  by  a few  individuals  in  western  Europe  long  before 
this  time.  But  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versities, and  more  especially  at  Cambridgo,  where  a taste 
for  this  study  had  been  rais^  by  Cbeke  and  Smith.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  into  college,  Ascham  applied 
himself  to  tiic  study  of  that  language;  and,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  some  proficiency,  with  a view' to  quicken  bis  im- 
provement, U stated  to  have  read  lectiiros  in  it,  while  yet  a 
hoy,  to  other  boys  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  tho  month  of 
Febnnn',  1534,  and  on  the  2.3d  of  March  following  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college ; which  election,  says  Dr.  John- 
son, he  coiisiderwl  aa  a second  birth,  because  it  relieved 
him  from  the  ncce*.sity  of  longer  dependence  on  tho  bounty 
of  Sir  Anthony  W ingfield,  for  whom  ho  always  retained  a 
gnateful  ami  alTcctionatc  remembrance. 

in  Wingfield  s family,  Ascham  had  bean  educated  in  the 


doctrines  of  the  Romish  church ; but  new  learning  and  new 
tenets  of  religion  were  gaining  ground ; he  enter^  into  the 
controvarues  of  the  day,  and  gradually  became  a Protestant. 
Nor  did  his  love  for  an  academic  life  oonllno  him  to  its 
severer  studies  only.  He  was  eminent  for  other  accom- 
plishments. He  had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  writing ; an  art  at  that  time  highly  valued,  and 
the  cultivation  of  which,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  learning,  had 
an  influence  upon  his  future  fortune. 

Ho  became  M.A.  in  1537,  in  his  twenty -first  ^ear : and 
then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor.  Many  of  his  Rcltolars 
rose  to  eminence,  and  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Grindal,  was  made  master  of  languages  to  Uic  J^aily 
Elizabeth. 

As  yet,  it  appears,  there  was  no  cstablisheil  lecturer  in 
Greek  at  Cambridge : the  University  therefore  appointed 
Ascham  to  read  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  paid  him  from  the 
public  purse  an  honorary  stipend;  but  a lecture  l>eing 
founded  by  Henry  Vlll.,  Ascham  quitted  the  schools,  and 
returned  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  college.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  restored  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  to 
our  own  modem  mode  of  utterance. 

To  divert  himself  alter  the  fatigues  of  study,  his  favourite 
j amusement  was  archery ; in  which  be  spent  or  (according 
to  some  wlio  censured  him)  lost  much  lime.  They  ]>ossibly 
thought  it  an  amusement  of  bad  example  in  a place  of  edu- 
cation. To  free  himself  from  this  censure,  he  wrote  a small 
treatise,  in  which  the  praise  and  prooepu  of  archery  aro 
joined,  entitled  Taropnilus,  published  in  1544,  and  dedi- 
cated to  King  Henry  Vlll.,  fur  which  the  king,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Paget,  rewarded  him  with  a pen- 
sion uf  ten  pounds  a-year,  a sum  at  that  time  of  course 
worth  more  tuan  at  present 

Ascham,  with  this  allowance  and  the  onjoyincnt  of  his 
fellowship,  must  have  been  at  least  easy  in  his  circum- 
stances. The  same  year  that  bo  puhlishe^l  his  book  he 
was  chosen  Univoraity  Orator,  in  which  office  he  wrote  all 
the  University  letters  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  men  at 
court.  About  this  time  too  it  appears  he  was  emploved  iu 
teaching  many  illustrious  persons  to  write  a fair  hand,  and, 
among  others.  Prince  Edward,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  tho 
two  brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  SuffblL 

Id  1548,  upon  Qrindal's  death,  Ascham  was  called  to 
court,  to  instruct  the  Lady  Elizabeth  iu  the  knowledge 
of  tho  learned  languages,  a duty  which  be  discharge 
I for  two  years,  with  great  reputation  to  himself,  and  much 
satisfaction  to  hit  illustrious  pupil;  but  at  length,  on  account 
of  some  ill-judged  and  ill-founded  whispers,  Asrham  took 
such  a distaste  to  some  persons  in  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
family,  that  be  loft  her  a little  abruptly.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
‘ Of  this  precipitation  ho  long  repented  ; and  as  those  wm 
are  not  acctuloroed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  it, 
he  protebly  felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death.' 
(Chalmers  sa^  ' he  took  great  and  not  unsuccessful  pains 
to  be  restored  to  her  good  graces.' 

(^n  returning  to  the  University  he  resumed  bis  studies 
and  the  discharge  of  bis  oflSce  as  public  orator.  His  pension 
had  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll.,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  King  Edward  VI.  Other  pi^niary  assistance 
also  reaped  him  from  lovers  of  learning,  and  he  bad  a 
small  pension  from  Archbishop  Leo. 

In  Uie  summer  of  1550  ho  took  a journey  into  Yorkshire 
to  soo  bis  native  place  and  old  acquaintance,  where  he  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  court  acquainting  him  that  be  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  tlicn  going 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  W In  bis  return  to 
London,  he  paid  that  memorable  vUit  to  tho  Lady  June 
Grey,  at  her  father's  house  at  Broadgate  in  licicesteisliire, 
where  he  found  her  reading  the  * Phoidun'  of  Plato  in  Greek ; 
an  interview,  Uie  particulars  of  which  bo  has  afifectingly  do- 
tailed  in  his  Schole-mastpr. 

On  the  20th  of  September  following,  be  embarked  with 
Sir  William  Morysino  for  Germany,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  wandered  over  a great  part  of  (hat  country, 
making  observations  upon  all  that  appeared  deserv  ing  of  liis 
notice.  He  mode  a snort  excursion  into  Italy,  and  tneii- 
tions,  in  his  * Scbolc-master,'  with  great  severity  the  viues 
of  Venice.  Dr.  Johnson  says  * he  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting  : but  the  &cantincs>s  of 
his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity.'  While  he  was  abroad, 
Ascham  wrote  a short  but  curious  tract,  entitled  ‘ A Re- 
port nnd  Discourse  of  the  Affaires  in  Germany,*  in  which, 
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says  Dr.  Johnton,  * be  deecribet  tbe  dispotitkms  and 
intereaU  of  the  German  princes  like  a man  inquisitive  and 
judicious,  and  recounts  many  particularities,  wnieb  ore  lost 
in  tbe  mass  of  general  history,  in  a style  which  to  the  ears 
of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellitluous,  and  which  is  now 
a very  valuable  specimen  of  genuine  English.* 

He  was  of  great  use  to  the  amliossador.  not  only  in  tlie 
roanogoment  of  public  business,  but  in  the  direction  of  his 
irivate  studies,  which  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
anguogo.  For  four  days  in  the  week  he  explained  three 
or  four  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  every  after- 
noon. He  read  with  him  likewise  some  of  the  oratioiM  of 
Dtiinosthenos.  On  the  other  three,  he  copied  the  letters 
which  the  ambassador  sent  to  England;  and  in  the  night 
filled  up  hU  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  his  own 
private  letters— many  to  his  college— which  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  novelty  and  station,  he  sighed 
for  his  return  to  academical  retirement. 

While  thus  employed,  his  ft’iends  in  England,  in  1559, 
pr,icurod  for  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  King 
Edward : but  the  King,  in  a short  time,  died : Morysino 
was  recalls] ; and  Ascham,  who  came  back  with  him,  once 
more  retreated  to  his  fellowship.  Ho  had,  however,  better 
fortune  than  ho  expected.  I^rd  Paget  recommended  him 
to  the  iiutioe  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  though 
a prulestant,  his  pension  was  doubted  ; and  he  was  again 
instated  in  the  ofllce  of  Latin  secretary,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  his  fellowship,  and  his  post  of  public  orator. 
Soon  after  his  rc-odmission  to  the  office  of  Latin  secretory, 
he  b said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  transcribing,  with 
his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-seven  letters  to 
princes  and  personages  of  whom  cardinals  were  tho  lowest. 
He  was  patronise<l  at  this  time  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who, 
though  he  wrote  elegant  Latin  himself,  sometimes  made 
use  of  Mr.  Asebam's  pen. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1554,  Ascham  married  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Ilowe,  a lady  of  good  fkmily,  who,  Chalmers  says, 
b^>ught  him  a considerable  fortune ; and  of  whom  he  has 
given  an  excellent  character  in  one  of  his  letters  to  bis 
friend  Slurmius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1556,  having  previously 
boun  n^'inciled  to  the  Lady  KLizabeth,  now  Queen,  be  was 
imraeshately  distinguished  by  her;  snd  from  this  time, 
until  his  death,  he  was  constantly  at  court,  fully  employed 
in  his  two  offices,  one  of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
tho  other  of  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in  the  learned  lauguages, 
reading  some  hours  with  her  ever)’  day. 

In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  tbe  prebend  of 
Westwang  in  tho  church  of  York.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  only  preferment  in  addition  to  his  places.  In 
150.1,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Richard  Sackvillo  to  write 
‘ The  Schoolmaster,'  a treatise  on  education,  upon  an  occa- 
sion which  bo  relates  in  the  beginning  of  theuMk.  This 
work,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a consider- 
able reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron, 
in  1560,  and  afterwards  sonowmlly  and  slowly  finished,  in 
the  gloom  of  disappointment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress. 
But  of  the  author's  disinclination  or  dejection,  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great 
vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accuracy ; and  perhaps,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages.  This  treatise  ho  completed, 
but  did  not  publish.  It  lav  unseen  in  hU  study,  and  was 
at  last  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  bis  widow  in 
571 . Some  account  of  this  work  of  Asebam's,  and  of  his 
mode  of  teaching  languages,  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
in  hit  Bisay  on  a Syitem  qf  CkutirtU  Instruction,  London, 
1829.  - 

Some  timo  beforo  hU  death,  Ascham  was  seized  by  a 
hectic  diseaoe.  the  most  afllictive  symptom  of  which  was 
want  of  sleep.  It  was  increased  by  night-studies,  when 
trying  to  complete  a Latin  poem  which  he  dcsignetl  to 
present  to  tho  (^een  on  the  new  year;  but,  on  tho  2ld  of 
December  preceding,  he  was  attacked  by  an  aguish  dis- 
temper, unaer  which  be  lingered  only  seven  days,  and  died 
Deo.  30,  1566.  He  was  interred,  on  tbe  4th  of  January 
fallowing,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  by  Newgate. 

.Although  bis  wife  it  said  to  have  brought  a fortune  to 
Ascham,  it  is  evident  that  hu  died  in  indifferent  circum- 
Mances,  leaving,  as  she  expresses  it  in  the  dedication  of ' Tbe 
Sidiodmaster,'  * a widow  and  a great  sort  of  orphans.' 


There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Ascham  was  improri 
dent.  One  of  bis  failings  is  recordetl  to  havel>ccn  a propen 
aity  to  dice  and  cockfighting.  As  a scholar  and  a man,  bow 
ever,  he  died  imiversally  Umented  ; and  Grant,  who  wrote 
his  Ufe,  says,  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  news  of 
his  death,  she  oxclaimod  * sho  would  rather  have  thnjw  n ten 
thousand  pounds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Aia'hnm.’ 

Tbe  only  works  which  Ascham  himself  publisliLNl  were 

I.  Toxophilust  the  Schole  of  Shootinge,  4to.  Lond.  1645  ; 
repr.  4to.  Lond.  1571 ; 4to,  Lond.  1689,  with  a pref.  by 

J.  Walters;  l2mo.  Wrexham,  1788.  2.  A Report  tviil 

Diecourse  of  the  Affuiree  and  State  of  Germany  and  the 
Emperottr  Charles  his  Court,  4to.  Ivond.,  J.  Day.  After 
his  death  were  printed,  3.  The  Srholemtuttert  or  jiaine  and 
perfite  xtay  of  teaching  Children,  to  vnderstand,  xrrite,  and 
speake  the  Latin  tong,  4to.  Lond.  1571  ; repr.  4to,  I.AJnd. 
1589;  revised  by  James  Upton,  8vo.  Lond,  1711  and  1743. 

4.  Apologia  Lkmt.  V'iri,  R,  A.  pro  Cana  tiominica  ctmlra 
Missam  et  ejus  prestigias  ; tn  Academia  <>lim  Cantitlfri- 
giensi  exereitaiionis  gratis  inch(Aila,  See.,  Hxo.  I^nd.  1577. 

5.  Famitiarum  Epistolarum  Ubri  (res;  addita  sunt  jtauca 
qutedam  Rogeri  Aschami  Poemaia;  omnia  crdlecta  oj>erd  et 
studio  A’.  G.  Adjecta  in  fine  e^uedem  E.  G.  Orntio  de  Ftfu 
et  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  et  e)u»  dictionis  elegantia,  12mo. 
Lond.  1576,  1577,  1078,  1590;  Hanau,  1602,  1610.  Col. 
Allob.  1611  ; the  last  and  best  edit,  (with  the  omission  of 
the  Poems)  by  W.  Elstob,  8vo.  Oxf.  1703.  Asebam's  English 
works  wore  published  by  the  Rev.  James  Bennet,  41o.  L)tid. 
1767,  with  a Life  of  Ascham  prefixed  by  Dr.  Johnson  : repr. 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.  A few  of  Asebam's  original  Letters  are 
preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  nrilish 
Museum.  (See  the  Latin  Life  of  Ascham,  subjoins)  in  the 
different  editions  of  his  Letters,  by  Edw.  Grant,  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  biographies 
of  Ascham;  Johnson’s  Lifo;  Strype'sCranmcr;  Biugr.  Hrit.) 

ASCHERSLEBEN,  a circle  in  tho  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Prussian  province  ofMagdoburg,  containing  16^4  snuarc 
miles,  and,  according  to  tbe  census  of  1831.  41,659  intuihi- 
tants.  It  poBBCBsca  at  tliat  time  2866  horses.  6636  bend 
of  homed  cattle,  and  67,129  sheep  and  goats.  Quedlinburg 
is  its  capital.  It  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  level 
country,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  and  rape- 
seed.  Aschersleben  was  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Hallxfrstudt, 
which  was  secularized  in  1648. and  fell  to  (he  share  of  Bran- 
denburg. Between  tho  years  1807  and  1813  it  was  incur- 
porotod  with  tho  short-lived  kingdom  of  WoHiphalia. 

The  town  of  this  name  lies  within  the  circle.  cIomi  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine.  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  last-mentioned  river:  51®46'N.  lat.,  11°27' E.  long. ; and 
18  miles  S.  E.  of  Halberstadt.  In  funner  times  it  belonged 
to  the  earldom  of  Ascania.  of  which  the  bishop  of  HnlWr- 
stadt  made  himself  master  in  the  year  1119.  The  town 
tS  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates;  and  has  three 
ebarcbes,  os  mejty  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  and  orphan 
asylum.  Tho  number  of  its  inhabitant»,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  was,  in  1831,9538.  It  has  very 
considerable  manufactures  of  flannels,  friezes,  linens,  earth- 
enware, &e.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a Hanse-town. 
The  pieturciK^ue  ruins  of  tbo  antient  burgh  of  Ascania, 
the  patrimonial  seat  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASCl'DIA,  a genus  of  molluscous  animals  lielonging  to 
Cuvier's  order  of  Acephalm  without  shells.  Savigny  has 
considered  these  animals  sutficiunlly  important  to  constitute 
a class,  under  the  name  of  Ascedies  (Ascidia) ; while 
Lamarck  has  also  formed  them  with  otherB  into  a class, 
under  the  name  of  Tuniciers  (Tunicata.)  [Seo  Mol 

LUBCA.] 

ASCLE'PIADifi.  [See  2Ksculm*iws.] 

ASCLKPIA'DE^.  Among  dicotyledonous  plants  there 
is  a natural  order  which  may  lie  known  from  all  others  by 
the  single  character  of  its  grains  of  pollen  adhering  logelher 
within  a sort  of  bag  which  otx-upios  the  whole  of  the*  iusido 
of  each  cell  of  the  anther;  and  when  it  falls  out  sticks  to 
glamls  of  a peculiar  character  occupying  the  angles  of  tho 
Stigma.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  anther 
and  stigma  adhere  firmly  together,  and  the  fruit  is  a very 
curious  l>ody,  consisting  of  two  carpels,  which,  when  young, 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  united  at  the  point,  but 
when  rijK^  arc  Iwlh  on  the  same  plane.  |*ointing  in  different 
directions,  and  shedding  a large  quantity  of  ac'i-ds,  the  end  of 
which  terminates  in  long  down. 

To  this  order  the  name  of  asclepiaden  has  been  given,  m 
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tAMWpua*«.) 

1.  A Bowirlof  ihool  or  AwIfoU*  nrioot.  f.  A •tocl<*  flower  nofniflea. 
8.  The  Mue  MCB  ftt»  obow ; iW  wotre  U o«opi«J  by  « Wa  en.Woo-llli* 
• Uirma.  4.  ontbert  anch  muniOed  ; w.oaourihe  homn)  ommoMoT  lb« 
eoroll«,  ft.  TheuaeentTarlicBlIy,  *tMlk<«a«tfniJlMl:  «.  ooeoflbe  bofitra 
pn»e«e#.  K.  Pollen  e. (he  {rUad.  7.  One  hsIfM*  rJiw  fhiU.  8.  A 

tronMerM  new  of  ite  (ntta*  Dear  tho  point,  ■kowlni  bow  the  are 

•mowa.  8.  Seed.  10.  TTie  tune  enl  eeioa.  II  The  bum  cut  rnticallT. 
•Awlaf  Ua  cabryo.  I8t  Tlu  eabryo  aferatey 


oolueqaenoe  of  the  genus  ftsclcpias  being  the  largest  nbich 
the  order  contains.  It  conaibts  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants,  abounding  in  an  acrid  and  usually*  milky  juice,  and 
ibuDd  in  their  greatest  abundance  in  tropcal  countries,  but 
rarely  in  cold  latitudes.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they 
form  a singular  stunted  deformed  vegetation,  in  the  form  of 
the  leafless  succulent  stapeliaa,  the  flowers  of  w hich  aro 
among  the  most  foetid  produetioDS  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A great  many  species  of  aselepias  inhabit  North  America, 
and  for  Uieir  beauty  are  frequentlr  cultivated  in  Europe 
especially  the  orango^lourra  aselepias  tuberoaa.  Their 
roots  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  usually  emetic.  Their 
flowers  have  curious  homed  processes,  addM  to  the  corolla. 

ASCLETIADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a great 
number  of  persons,  which  has  caused  some  conAision  both 
in  the  antient  and  modem  accounts  of  Asclepiodes  the  phy- 
sician, of  w hom  only  we  are  going  to  treat. 

Asclepiades  was  a native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  but  the 
lime  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  which 
of  the  three  towns  of  Bithynia  called  Prusa  claims  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  He  appears,  when  young,  to  have 
spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Pariuro,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis; probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  the  story  told  in 
Athenteus  (iv.  p.  168)  refers  to  him,  be  gained  his  living  at 
first  by  grinding  at  a mill  during  the  night,  in  order  that 
he  might  attend  the  lecturers  on  philosophy  during  the  day. 
In  Athens  be  appears  to  havo  b^n  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  AiUiochus,  the  academician,  the  roaster  of  Cicero. 

it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  came  to  Rome,  but  he 
lived  there  at  least  during  the  earlier  port  of  Cicero's  life; 
he  was  probably  some  years  older  than  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a great  age,  free  from  all  disease, 
and  to  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down  stairs. 

The  foundation  of  the  healing  system  of  Asclepisdes  was 
the  doctrine  of  corpuscles,  whkti  he  borrowed  from  Hera- 
clides  of  Pontus.  His  corpuscular  elements,  which  he 
called  ongkdi  (Ifrcw),  differed  from  the  atoms  of  Epicums: 
they  were  without  form,  but  still  divisible,  and  subject  to 
change.  From  the  collision  of  these  corpuscles  in  spare, 
from  their  fracture,  and  the  accidental  union  of  the  frac- 
tured ports,  arose  visible  bodies.  Thus  from  a union  of  cor- 
puscles arose  the  human  form ; and  the  motion  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  compoee  the  body,  in  the  spaces  assigned  to 
them,  or  their  pores,  produce  health  or  sickness,  sccording 
as  the  motion  is  proper  and  harmonious,  or  the  reverse.  On 
this  arbitrary  theory  all  his  pathology  was  founded.  It 
seems  to  bo  a natural  conseouence  that  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  as  Galen  remarks : bo  hod  no  exact 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and  he  con- 
founded them  with  the  ligaments. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  essentially 
different.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  considered  fever  as  an 
unnatural  heat  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the  body,  connected 
with  a quick  pulse  ; and  he  attributed  it,  as  well  as  inflam- 
mation, to  obstruction.  When  the  larger  corpuscles  cause 
a more  stubborn  obstruction,  more  dangerous  fevers  arise; 
when  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  finest  particles  fixing 
themselves  in  the  pores,  the  fever  is  less  violent  Accorti- 
ingly,  the  character  of  intermittent  fevers  is  explained  by 
the  various  lize  of  the  corpuscles,  since  it  is  the  finest  por- 
tkles  that  cause  obstruction  in  a quartan,  the  larger  in  a 
tertian,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  a quotidian  fever. 

He  observed  the  double-tertian  fever  which  was  so  com- 
mon in  Rome,  and  is  described  by  writers  alter  him.  [See 
Aoui,  vol.  i.  p.  223.]  He  distinguished  very  accurately 
j between  the  violent  or  febrile  dropsy,  and  the  chronic  one, 

, unaccompanied  with  fever. 

' The  practice  of  Asclepiades  was  in  many  respects  good. 
He  trusted  more  todietetic  means  than  to  the  use  of  medi- 
cines ; and  often  recommended  a change  in  the  mode  of 
living,  in  which  he  studiously  attended  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.  He  disapproved  of  the  frequent  use  of  emetics 
and  purges,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  he  recommended 
clysters.  Blood-letting  he  practised  pretty  often,  especially 
in  inflammatory  cases : but  yet  he  considered  that  thia 
practiee  was  not  equally  useful  in  all  climates.  On  the 
Hellespont,  near  his  native  country,  it  was  often  very  ser- 
viceable, but  in  Rome  and  Athens  ft^uently  dan^^erous. 
He  recommended  cupping  to  bo  u»od  wito  great  caution. 

Ho  approved  of  friction  in  many  cases,  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  sick  in  a kind  of  hanging  bed,  and  to  1^  we  must 
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p«rl\ap8  attribute  the  shower  bath,  penMtlU  halinearum  u*us 
(see  Plin.  xxvi.  3),  if  Sprcn^el's  intcrpretution  is  rii'ht.  As* 
depiadcs  gained  great  favour  among  the  Romans  by  his  use 
orwiiio  in  many  romplaints,  in  which,  up  to  hU  time,  it  hail 
not  been  employed ; yet  bo  prescribed  it  with  caution.  Some- 
tiiuits  bo  used  It  even  in  febrile  cases  to  restore  the  drooping 
strength,  and  ho  prescribeil  it  also  to  persons  who  were  con- 
valescent. Laughter,  music,  and  singing  he  also  considered 
as  frequently  elticacious  in  tho  cure  of  diseases. 

The  school  which  Asclepiodes  founded  continued  for 
some  time,  and  produced  several  writers,  who  diffused  his 
principles  and  practice  with  muro  or  less  exactness. 

Asclepiodes,  according  to  Pliny  (xxvi.  3),  was  originally 
a rhetorician:  Cicero  also  {De  Oral.  i.  14)  speaks  of  his 
eloquence.  Pliny  treats  him  os  an  impudent  quack,  who 
gained  great  practice  by  humouring  the  whims  of  his  pa* 
tietiLs,  and  prescribing  such  remetlies  as  would  be  sure  to 
utease.  If  we  are  inclined  to  view  him  as  an  adventurer 
in  the  medical  line,  such  as  start  up  occasionally  in  modern 
times,  still,  as  much  of  his  practice  was  very  good  and 
safe,  we  may  give  him  credit  fur  being  at  least  a clever 
quack. 

For  further  information  on  Asclepiades,  see  Sprengel, 
Verturh  ci'ncr  pragmatuch^n  Gttchiehie  tier  ArzneikuntU, 
2nd  oil.  Halle,  IHliti,  vol.  ii.  6-27;  and  Asclcpiadis  Billiyni 
yiragmenta^  by  Gumpert,  Weimar.  17'J4;  Chr.  F.  Harless, 
AJMCorumv*t«rumf  Atclepiadett^c,  Bonn,  1826, 


Tlic  bust  of  Asclepiades  is  only  presumed  to  be  his  on 
the  ground  of  the  name  occurring  upon  it,  and  from  the  im- 
probability of  its  belonging  to  any  other  i>orson  of  the  same 
name,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  much  less  note  than  the 
physician. 

A'SCOLI,  {A'tculum  Picinum,)  a town  in  the  Pa|ml 
State,  in  the  province  called  La  Marca,  and  in  the  arlminis- 
trative  delegation  of  " Fermo  ed  Ascoli."  It  lies  on  the 
right  or  soulliern  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  between  it  and 
the  Castellano,  just  above  the  conttucnce  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  42^  3b'  N.  lat.,  and  1 3^  3 7'  £.  long.  It  is  built  on  a rising 
ground,  commanding  a fine  and  fcrtilo  plain,  which  is  en- 
closed by  the  Apennines,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  river  Tronto  Hows  through  a valley  towards  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  which  AsooU  is  distant  seventeen  miles.  The 
main  ridge  of  the  Apcanincs  rises  about  ten  miles  west- 
ward of  Ascoli,  forming  tho  high  summit  callcil  Monte 
della  Sibillo.  7212  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Tronto  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility : it  abounds  in  vinos,  olive,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  is  studdeii  with  villages  and  country- 
•cats.  The  mouth  of  the  Tronto,  called  Porto  d'Ascoli,  is 
defende<l  by  a castle ; and  there  is  anchorage  for  small 
vciisels.  Ascoli  is  a frontier  town  of  the  Panal  State,  being 
only  three  miles  from  the  l>oundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  fiAecn  miles  N.W.  ofTeramo,  the  chief  town 
of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  A post  road  leads  from  Ascoli  to 
Teraiiio,  and  thence  to  Sulmona  ami  Naples.  Another 
road  leads  from  Ascoli  eastwanls  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto,  and  thence  northwards  along  tho  Adriatic  coast  to 
Fermo  and  Moccrala,  wlicre  it  joins  the  high  rood  from 
Loreto  to  Runic.  Tho  Via  Salaria  was  formerly  the  direct 
road  from  Rome  to  Asculum ; after  passing  Reatc  it 
ascended  tho  valley  of  the  Velino,  and  crossed  tho  Apen- 
nines between  tho  sources  of  that  river  and  those  of  the 
Tronto. 


The  origin  of  Asculum  i»  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante- 
Roman  ages.  lu  foundation  has  Ik'Cii  attributed  to  tim 
SabinoH,  who  sent  a colony  north  of  the  Apennines,  wlurso 
descendants  the  Picentes  were.  The  name  of  Asculuni  Iuih 
been  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  a species  of  oak  calleil 
in  Latin  <**ru/us,  and  now  by  tlie  natives  rxrhh,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  mountains  abound.  Asculum  was  tho 
cliicf  town  of  the  Picentes,  and  it  was  at  ono  lime  allied  to 
Romo  ; but  having  afterwards  declared  against  the  latter, 
was  taken  after  a battle  by  the  consul  Publms  Sompronius, 
B.  c.  273.  After  a lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
passc<l  in  subjection  to  Rome,  the  people  of  Asculum  joincsl 
the  Morsian  cunferlcracy,  and  began  (ho  social  war  by  killing 
tho  Proconsul  Servilius,  and  all  the  Romans  wliom  they 
found  within  their  territory.  Cneius  Pom|>eiu8  SimlKi 
marched  against  them,  but  was  dcreatod  and  driven  within 
the  walls  of  Firmum.  Servius  Sulpioius,  coming  with  ro- 
infurccmenls,  defeated  tho  confederates,  killed  Afranius 
their  general,  and  liberated  Pompeius.  Tho  following  year 
Pompeius,  who  was  then  consul,  marched  with  a f\x'»h 
army  and  besieged  Asculum.  Titus  Judacilius,  a native  of 
tho  place,  and  one  of  the  chief  lenders  of  tho  confoderntes, 
hastened  to  its  assistance,  but  not  being  properly  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  could  only  succeed  in  throwing  him- 
self into  the  town  with  eight  cohorts,  lie  then  put  to 
death  those  who  liad  been  tho  cause  of  his  failure,  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  deliverance,  having  assembled  his 
friends,  ho  drank  poison,  recommending  thorn  to  follow  his 
example  rather  than  behold  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  Asculum  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  consul  treated  the  inhabitants  with  tho  utmost  severity. 
The  chief  citizens  were  whip)icd  with  ro<ls.  mid  then  put  to 
death : iho  rest  w ere  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  soUl  as 
slaves.  Their  pro|K>rty  was  confiscated  to  the  Roman  tren- 
surv,  and  the  moveables  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the 
soldiers.  Among  the  prisoners  who  followed  the  triumphal 
car  of  Pompeius,  was  tho  wifo  of  Ventidius,  ono  of  tbo  chief 
citizens  of  Asculum,  carrying  a child  in  her  arms.  This 
child  became  afterw  ards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals 
of  Rome,  fought  under  Julius  Ctesar  in  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards was  Antony's  lieutenant  in  the  east,  where  he  de- 
feated tho  Panhiuns  and  avengoil  the  death  of  Crassm-'. 
The  booty  made  by  Pompeius  at  Asculum  was  very  great: 
after  his  death.  Ins  sun,  known  afterwards  as  the  great 
Pompey,  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having 
appropriated  to  himself  some  hooks  from  Uie  plunder  of 
Asculum.  (Plutarch,  Life  tf  Pnmpfius,  rap.  3.)  These 
books  were  afterwards  taken  by  Ciima,  in  the  pillage 
of  Pompeius's  house,  during  the  factions  of  Marins  an<l 
Sylla.  Asculum  was  afterwards  restored  hy  the  Romans 
who  sent  a colony  there  ; and  it  continued  to  lie  the  principal 
tow'n  of  Picenuin.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  suffered 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  ; its  bUliops,  however, 
retained,  from  the  3th  to  the  13th  century,  a sort  of  autho- 
rity over  the  town  and  district : and  they  continuo<l,  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  bo  slyleil  Bishop  Princes  of 
Ascoli.  In  1213,  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  Ascoli  to  Azzo 
of  Kste,  who  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son  Aldovrnndo. 
The  town  was  taken  and  devastated  by  Manfred,  an<l  re- 
taken by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  vva.s  for  some  lime  under 
the  rule  of  tho  Malatesti,  the  lords  of  Rimini.  It  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  hy  I.,adi8lau8. 
In  1413,  it  came  under  the  power  of  tho  Priiirc.v  ufCarram, 
whose  authority  was  cuntlrme<l  by  Queen  Joanna  II.  In 
1426,  Pope  Martin  V.  having  quarrelled  with  Joanna,  took 
Ascoli,  end  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  ono  of  the  best  built  ami  most  plea.sant  towns  in 
tho  Papal  State.  Its  buildings  are  constructed  of  Ira- 
rerri'no,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Tliere  are  eight 
l>opochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  scvi*ral  convents, 
and  a seminary.  Tho  churches  arc  rich  in  paintings,  most 
of  which  arc  by  native  artists  ; for  Asonli  has  l>een  remark- 
ably prolific  of  |iainters,  as  well  as  sculptors  ami  arcliitcctH. 
The  most  noted  are  the  painters  Trusi  and  Ghezzi : and  ihu 
three  sculptors  of  the  name  of  Gio^afuUi.  On  the  square 
del  l>uomo  is  the  palazzo  anzianu/^,  a h.andsonie  struc- 
ture, which  cuninins  the  thcatn*.  a library,  and  a museum. 
On  the  square  del  Popolo  is  the  government  Iioum#,  where 
the  Papal  governor  resides.  There  are  many  other  |>alnr<*s 
belonging  to  the  nobility.  Among  the  few  RMiiains  of 
antiquity  are  those  of  a Roman  tcinple.  which  has  been  con- 
vert^ into  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  Magno,  having  several 
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Corinthian  columns  with  capitals  of  beautiful  workmanship. 
AscoU  is  surroun«le<l  by  walU  and  towers,  and  has  a ca.stle. 
It  was  once  considered  a strong  place,  on  account  of  its 
situation.  It  is  a bishops  sec,  and  has  a population  of 
12,000.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  a native  of  Ascoli.  Kran- 
pesco  Stalhli,  commonly  called  * Cecco  d'Ascoli.' was  also 
bc^rn  here  in  1257.  He  was  nhysician,  philosopher,  astro- 
loger and  p^'t.  Ho  wrote  lAct>rba,  a desultory  poem  iipm 
natural  philosophy  and  ethic*,  in  which  there  are  some 
powerful  passages  ; but  the  lansniaije  is  much  inferitw  to 
that  of  D;mtc.  whose  contemporary  Cet^’O  was. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  a to^ 

of  Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capiianata,  situal^Hl  on  a hill 
near  the  river  Camilla,  in  41’’ 9'  N.  lal.,  and  15''27'E. 
Ion".,  ten  miles  S.K.  of  Bovino.  and  on  the  cross  road 
from  it  to  Venowi.  It  is  a bishops  hcc.  and  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  a Neapolitan  family.  It  is  a small  tow  n, 
and  we  find  that  thewnnk*  diocese  nad  not  more  than  8250 
souls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Asculum  was  antiently 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  historv  on  tlic  occasion  of  thewar  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought 
a battle  against  the  Romans  in  its  neighliourhobd.  Having 
afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  its  lerritor)’ 
was  given  up  to  the  Roman  veterans  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians.  It  liecame  afterwards  a Roman  colony, 
and  its  inhahitanU  were  called  Asculancnses,  Wing  thus 
distingnishc<l  from  those  of  Asculum  Picenuin,  who  were 
called  Ascuiani.  Minotius  Magius,  the  ancestor  of  Velleius 
Piiterculus,  was  n native  of  Awmlum.  (V.  Paterc.  ii.  Ifi.) 
Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the  Norman,  but  was 
aftcrwanls  restored.  It  is  6R  ro«lcs  K.N.E.  of  Naples. 

ASCO'NIUS,  Q.PEDl  A'NUS,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
mentators on  Cicero,  who  is  usually  considered  to  have  been 
a native  of  Padua,  though  the  opinion  rest*  on  no  surer 
ground  than  a passage  of  Stilus  Italicxis  (xii.  212)  where 
he  mentions  a person  of  the  same  name  a.s  a native  of 
this  city.  We  aru  unable  to  fix  tho  exact  pcricMl  of  his 
birth  and  death ; but  from  a |tassage  in  one  of  his  coromen' 
taries  {Ad  Oral,  pro  Scaur,  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  Bat.)  he  was 
omploycsl  nn  his  work  alK>ul  a.d.  41,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Philarg^rius,  quoted  by  Rervius  (Virg.  Eel.  iii. 

stales  that  he  was  in  his  youth  the  friend  of  Virgil ; 
hut  ho  must  have  been  a mere  boy  when  the  poet  died, 
A.  D.  19,  if  EuiH'btus  is  ('orrect  in  making  him  seventy-throe 
years  of  age  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  a.d. 
76.  At  that  time  he  liccaroc  blind,  atid  survived  the  cala- 
mity twelve  year*.  <Eu*cb.  Chron.  ad  Olymp.  eexiii,  3.) 
I’hiii  circumstance  has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name ; one,  the  friend  of  Livy  and  Virgil,  and 
tho  commentator  on  Cicero's  works,  the  oilier,  an  historian 
of  a later  poriiMl ; hut  such  a supposition  is  opposed  by  the 
conourrcni  tcsiimony  of  the  antienls.  These  are  the  only 
facts  which  are  known  of  his  private  historj’.  Aficonius  was 
the  autlwT  of  a work  which  has  been  lost,  dirwrted  ogainKt 
iho  calumniat<irs  of  Virgil,  and  als<.i  of  a Life  of  Sallust 
(Arran,  ad  Ilor.  Sat.  1,  2;)  hut  there  seems  no  reas4jn  to 
8up|io*c  that  lie  wo-s  the  author  of  the  work  ‘ Oriuo  Gentia 
Romanip,’  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  hi*  Commentary  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  which  ho  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  hi*  (tons  {Ad 
Omt.  pm  Mil.  f.) ; but  under  w hat  title,  none  of  the  manu- 
script* enable  us  to  decide.  It  seems  1«»  have  extended 
to  all  the  orations;  but  only  fragment.*  have  been  pro- 
*crve<i,  which,  though  in  some  of  them  much  disfigurcHl  by 
the  glosses  of  some  ignorant  grnmmariun,  arc  Milt  full  of 
valuable  information.  We  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  piwsess  of  Asconius  to  Poggio,  Uio 
Florentine,  who,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d. 
1116,  luckily  disoinvrwl  an  old  manuscript  of  it  at  the 
M'ma.*U‘ry  of  St.  OiUl.  in  Switzerland.  This  manuscript 
cun  no  longer  bt‘  found  : but  the  copy  of  Poggio  i*  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bibliotcra  Riccanliana  at  Florence. 
It  containcil  fragments  of  a commentary  on  nine  orations: 
Di\nn. ; In  Verrem,  .I ; Pro  Corn. : In  Tog.  Cand,;  Con- 1 
Im  Pis. ; Pm  Seaur. ; and  Pro  Mil.  The  general  cha*  | 
racter  of  the  conimenlary  is,  that  it  refers  chiefly  to  histo- 
rical fHct*.  and  has  prescrvcil  some  curious  information  on 
*"81100*  points,  with  which  wc  should  not  olhcrwiso  have 
been  acquainted.  We  may  more  particularly  notice  tho 
sp<-cches  of  Cmsar  against  l)alabolla ; of  Brutus  for  Milo  ; 
of  Liicceius  against  Catiline;  and  of  Cominius  against 
Cornelius.  The  historians  on  whom  he  seems  chiefly  to 
depend  for  his  information  are  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Fencs- 


tella.  The  commentary  on  the  Orations  against  Verres  is 
of  so  entirely  different  a character  from  that  on  the  others, 
that  it  soeroH  not  an  improbable  roiuecturc  that  it  in  ihe 
work  of  some  later  writer,  who  availed  himself  partly  of  toe 
labours  of  Asconius.  The  Latinity  is  full  of  barbari^nis. 
and  it  is  more  in  the  style  of  Isler  grammarians,  who  devoted 
their  attention  chictiy  to  observation*  on  gminniur,  ct)  mo- 
logy,  and  synonymes.  [See  Niebuhr,  rttr/at.  ud  Fr^mt. 
p.  xxxiv.  not.  4.ed.  Berh]  Angelo  Mai  ascriljcs  to  .^scomus 
Pedianus  some  scholia  which  he  lately  discovered  in  a palim- 
psestus  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  pub)ibhe<l 
in  1814.  They  are  notes  on  the  oration  Pro  Scaum,  and  on 
the  lost  orations.  In  Clodium  et  Curioncm  ; Do  iEre  alieno 
Milunis;  De  Rege  Alexuidrino;  beside*  on  the  still  extant 
^ orations  Pro  Archia,  Pro  Sylla,  Pro  Plancio,  In  \'atinium. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  oinsidered  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  Asconius;  neither  in  style,  nor  in  Ihe  kind  of 
information  they  convey,  do  thev  resemble  his  commen- 
tary. Another  MS.  oi  the  teiuK  (xmtury  was  afterwards 
disoovcrefl  at  the  same  library,  ooiitaiiimg  short  scholia 
on  the  four  orations  against  Catilmc.  on  those  Pro  Mar- 
cello. Pro  Ligurio,  and  Pro  DcioUro.  Angelo  Mai  lia* 
still  more  lately  discovered  another  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
Lihrar)',  which  he  published  in  1828,  being  a collection  of 
the  inedited  fragments  of  a commentary  on  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. {Aurtur.  (Vast,  e J'atic.  cod.  edili  Angel.  Maio. 
Rom.  1828.)  Tlie  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  publisluxl. 
Yen.  1477;  with  the  scholia  of  Manutius,  Yen.  1547;  by 
Haacke,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644.  See  Fabric.  Ltibl,  Jjxt.  11,6; 
Madwig.  De  (J.  Ascouii  Pediani  ct  aliorum  voter,  iiitcrp. 
in  Cictr.  Oral.  {'nmmenlarii$  DU-iAit.  critic-.  Huvuitc,  1828, 
Bashr.  GetchichU  der  Romuenen  lAteratur,  Carlsrube, 
1832. 

ASDRDBAL.  [See  Hasdrubal.] 

ASEDL  [See  Assbdi.J 

ASBERGHUR,  a strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  the  Bumbav 
Presidency.  This  fortress,  with  a small  adjacent  tract  of 
unproductive  land,  mostly  jungle,  is  in  possession  of  the 
English:  the  surrounding  territory  is  subject  to  Sciiidia. 
The  town  is  in  21‘  28'  N.  lat.,  and  76''  23'  £.  long.,  and  ia 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  cd 
Boorhanpore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  Candeish  province. 
Aseerghur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a wealthy 
Hindu  Zamimlar,  named  Assa,  and  to  have  taken  it*  name 
from  tlial  of  the  founder:  it  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  Candeish  when  that  province  was  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Akhar.  The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a hill  750  feet  high, 
the  ba.se  of  which  is  for  the  must  part  precipitous  to  the 
depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  onW  two  avenue*  of  access, 
both  of  which  are  well  fortified.  'I'his  fortress  has  the  fur* 
thcr  advantage  of  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  may  bo  estimated 
from  a name  by  which  it  was  long  distinguished,  tho  key  of 
the  Dcrcan. 

Aseerghur  surrendered,  without  much  resistance,  to  the 
army  under  Oduncl  Stevenson  in  1803;  hut  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  roKlorcd  to  Scindia.  It  made  a touch 
l>etler  stand  in  1819  against  a besieging  army  of  20,000 
men.  under  Generals  Duvuton  and  Malcolm ; but  was  at 
length  captured,  after  bustaining  a bombardment  of  sixteen 
days,  with  the  loss  of  213  men  killed  ami  wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  The  loss,  on  Uic  part  of  the  giwrison, 
wa*  138  killed  ami  woundc<l.  On  this  occasion  an  entire 
company  of  Sejiahis,  in  the  pay  of  the  English,  were  de- 
Htroy  ed  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  which  contained 
three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  pettah,  or  suburb  of  Aseerghur,  stands  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  whereon  the  fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a largo  irre- 
gular village,  with  only  one  good  street:  in  1822  it  con- 
tained about  2U0U  inhabitants. 

The  approach  (o  Aseerghur  is  tluxmgh  a wild  tract  of 
country  much  infested  by  wolves  and  tigers,  the  latter  of 
which  are  sod.'iring,  as  sometime*  to  have  entered  the  town 
and  curried  ulT  some  of  tho  inhabitants.  Until  1 624.  the 
civil  and  niiliiary  establishment  of  Aseerghur  was  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  was  llien  transferred  to  the 
gtivemment  of  Bombay.  (Milf*  llislnry  Hritiih  h\diai 
HutuUlon’s  Fait  Indaa  Giizeiteer  ',  Migor  Kenuell's  Me* 
moir.) 

ASELLI  (or.  according  to  the  custom  formerly  prtt*alcnlot 
I..aiinizingthc  name.  ASELLIUS), CASPAR,  a physician 
who  was  bom  in  the  sixtcontli  century  at  Ticius,  or  Cm- 
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tBona,  and  became  profosMr  of  anatomy  at  Pavia.  He  ia 
retarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  lactetut,  or  the  set  of  ves- 
•eU  which  absorb  or  suck  up  the  nutritious  portion  of  the 
food  of  unimaU.  i.e.,  the  chyle  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
int4j?ititial  lube,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  heart  and  lun^s, 
M that  it  may  become  incorporated  in  the  circulating  fluid 
or  blood.  It  is  certain  that,  in  1622,  he  saw  these  vessels, 
and  from  the  white  colour  of  the  fluid  they  contained,  from 
the  milk-like  character  of  which  is  derived  the  nanu!  of 
latteai,  distinguished  them  from  the  other  vessels,  and  <le- 
monstrated  them  in  his  lectures.  But  he  was  conducted  by 
cbiinco  to  roako  these  observations,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sections for  other  purposes : and  lie  does  not  appear  to  have 
traced  the  laeteals  accurately,  Ibr  ho  thought  that  they  ter- 
minated in  the  liver,  whereas  they  lenninatu  in  the  me- 
sentery. 

He  drew  up,  but  never  published,  an  account  nf  his  dis- 
covery. This  treatise  was  printed  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1626.  It  is  cntitleil,  ‘ l>e  Lactibus;  scu  lac- 
tci*  venis,  quarto  vasorum  museraicorum  genere,  novo  in- 
vento,  Dissertalio,'  with  figures  of  the  vessels  in  three  dif- 
ferent colours;  4to.  Milan,  1627,  and  4lo.  Basle.  1626; 
Loyden,  1640,  and  again  1641,  and  dvo.  ul  Amsterdam, 
1645.  and  lastly  among  the  works  of  A.  Spigotius,  folio, 
Amsterdam.  1645. 

Asolli  left  a MS.  treatise  on  poisons,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  l>een  published. 

ASH.  [Soo  FftAXiNUS.1 

ASH.  MOUNTAIN.  [See  Pyrus.] 

ASHANTEES,  a powerful  nation  of  western  Africa. 
Mr.  Bowdich  {Mittion  to  Aahantf.^,  quarto,  Ixmdon,  Ibl9, 

{1.  226)  was  inclined  to  think,  from  mo  little  he  could  col- 
ect,  that  the  state  had  been  founded  by  an  emigration  of 
a number  of  families  from  u former  residence  of  the  tribe; 
the  situation  of  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  the 
south-east  of  the  district  in  which  the  now  kingdom  was 
first  established.  Ho  states,  tliat  the  common  tradition, 
which  he  had  never  heard  contradicted  but  once,  is,  that 
the  Ashantees  emigrated  from  n country  nearer  tliu  sea 
kidc,  and  founded  their  present  kingdom,  after  sub<luing 
certain  nations  further  auvanced  in  civilisation  than  them- 
selves, whose  arts,  and  a portion  of  whose  languogc,  they 
adopted.  The  A*hantee.  rantec,  Warsaw  (Wossa),  Akim, 
Assin,  and  Aqiiapim  languages,  he  considers  to  be  mdis- 
putiibly  dialects  of  the  same  common  tongue;  and  from 
this  and  other  evidence  he  infers,  that  the  nation.-*  now 
distinguished  by  these  different  names  were  originally  ouo 
people.  A traoiiion,  indeed,  still  subsists,  that  all  thesu 
tribes  are  the  descendants  of  twelve  families : and  from 
one  or  other  of  tliese  slocks  individuals  in  each  tribe  still 
claim  a descent,  branches  of  the  same  line  being  found 
aprearl  among  all  the  different  tribes.  There  is  also  a 
general  tradition  that  their  original  settlement  was  not 
on  tho  Coast,  but  somewhere  in  the  interior,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  a foreign  power.  This  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Bowdich’s  account,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  l>upuis  (Journal  t\f  a Retulenoff 
iu  A-*fiante(>,  quarto,  London.  1824.  p.  224)  is  more  specific. 
Ho  says,  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  original  seat 
of  tho  tribes  of  Ashantee,  Gaman,  Dinkjra,  and  Akim, 
was  in  Ghohago,  Ghofan.  and  Tonouma,  districts  in  the 
iuterior  immediately  to  the  north  of  tlie  present  Ashantee 
Proper ; and  that  from  their  possessions  here  they  wore 
driven  southward  into  tho  forest  by  tho  Moslems  many 
ages  ago,  or.  as  the  author  expresses  it,  ‘ in  the  early  ago 
of  Islam.'  It  WO.S  after  this  that  the  tract  nearer  to  the 
coast  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Fantees,  Dinkirans,  and 
other  trilies,  who  were  all,  in  fact,  previously  established 
along  with  the  Ashantees  in  the  upper  country.  As  to  this 
rant,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  two  accounts  are 
directly  opposed,  tho  one  making  llie  founders  of  the 
Ashanteo  empire  to  have  been  a band  of  emigrant.^  who 
aeparated  from  tho  rest  of  their  nation  : whereas,  acconling 
to  the  other,  the  Ashantees  wcio  the  original  stwk  who 
remained  slalumary,  after  being  driien  southward  by  the 
Moslems,  while  different  branches  lell  them  to  seek  habi- 
tations nearer  tlie  sea-coast.  We  think  the  latter  the  more 

firobable  account.  Mr/ Bowdich ‘s  two  emigration?  look  very 
ike  different  versions  nf  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Dupuis  goes  on  to  infmm  uk,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  I7th  century  Ashantee  was  considered  a jwwerful 
little  monarchy,  and,  m conjunction  with  its  allies,  could 


probably  send  60.006  men  into  tho  field.  It  ha«l  already 
obtained  a kind  of  influential  control  over  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  .\kim,  Assin,  Qiiahou,  and  Akeyah ; and  the 
people  had  acquired  a high  renown  for  tlieir  military 
qualities. 

At  tills  time,  however,  the  tewilory  of  the  Ashantoes 
appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  comparatively  small 
inland  district  mentioned  above,  lying  in  the  northeni  part 
of  their  present  dominions.  DupuU  indeed  says  that  they 
were  unsettled  in  their  habitationa.  though  firm  and  wmipact 
as  a nation.  The  first  war  by  which  they  are  recorded  to 
have  secured  any  considerable  increaso  of  dominion  was 
that  which  resulted  in  tho  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
kmgilom  of  Diiikira.  Dupuis  .says  that  this  conquest 
hapiH-uieil.  accor<ling  to  llie  Moslem  records,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  ll.')2,  that  is,  a.i».  1719;  and  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  this  m-count,  the  authority  of  Bosnian,  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Klmina,  who  wrote,  he  remarks,  in  I 721,  and 
who  stoles  that  it  had  taken  place  but  a few  months  previous. 
But  Bosnian,  tho  second  edition  of  an  English  translation  of 
whoso  Iswk  apiwared  in  London  in  1721,  ap)>ears  to  have 
written  the  letters  of  wliich  it  consists  in  the  year  1 701.  In 
the  first  of  them,  he  ai^knowledgcs  tho  receipt  of  a letter 
from  his  corrcs(>oiulcnt  in  Euni|)e.  dated  1st  September, 
1700.  HU  account  of  Dinkira  and  of  its  conquest  by  the 
king  of  Ashantee.  or,  ns  he  writes  the  name.  Asiantc,  is  in 
tile  sixth  letter.  He  descrilies  Dinkira  as  lying  so  far  in- 
land that  it  often  bsik  five  days  to  go  to  it  from  Klinina, 
and  ten  from  .\xiiii  (a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ancobra 
river);—*  not.’  he  adds,  however,  * so  much  on  account  of 
its  real  distance  from  either  place,  as  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.'  The  kingdom  of  Dinkira,  which  had 
formerly  been  of  small  extent,  bad,  he  states,  eventually 
become  s<3  powerful,  as  to  have  gained  the  respect  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  with  the  exception  only  of  Asiantc 
and  Akim,  both  of  which  were  still  suporior  ti>  it  in  strength 
and  resources.  Dinkira,  however,  which  held  in  subjec  tion 
the  three  adjoining  districts  of  Wa^sa,  Encaase,  and  Juifer, 
was  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  gold  was 
obtaineil.  ‘ But  a few  month.s  past,'  continues  the  writer, 

* it  wa.s  soentindy  deslrujed.  that  it  lies, at  present  desolate 
and  waste.'  An  outrage  offered  by  Bostantc,  the  king  of 
Dinkira,  to  one  of  tho  wives  of  Zny,  (he  king  of  Asiantc, 
made  him  determine  to  march  against  his  ciiumy.  Bo< 
sianto  in  the  mean  time  died,  but  tliis  produced  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  * About  tho 
liegiiining  of  this  rear,'  exmtinues  Bosman,  * being  com- 
]>letely  ready,  be  came  witli  a terrible  army  into  the 
field  : and  engaging  the  Dinkirans,  who  expected  him,  he 
beat  tliem : but  fighting  them  a second  time,  he  entirely 
defeated  them.  Tho  negroes  report,  that  in  these  two 
battles  above  a hundre<l  thousand  men  were  killed  ; of  tho 
negroes  of  Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dinkirans,  there  were  about  tliirty  thousand  killed.'  He 
intimates  his  belief,  however,  that  these  numbers  must  br> 
greatly  exaggerated.  Tho  plunder  con.«c<]uetit  iqiun  this 
rictory  occupied  the  Ashantces  fil'tocn  <lays ; and  the 
liooty  cullei'ted  by  the  king  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  Dupuis  says  that  the  war  with 
Dinkira  is  still  remembered  among  the  Ashantees.  After 
the  great  battle,  the  body  of  King  Bosiantc  was  disintemsl 
by  onler  of  the  avenging  victor;  the  flesh  was  givers  to  l»c 
devoured  by  serpenu.  the  skull  and  thigh  bones  were  pre- 
8cne<l  as  trophies.  These  relics  still  remain  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  arc  exhibiteti  on  certain  holi- 
davs  fur  popular  insult. 

llie  conqueror  of  Dinkira.  who  U rallerl  Zoy  by  Bosnian, 
is  name<l  Sa’i  Tootoo  by  Bowdich.  and  Sai  Tooio  hy  Dupuis. 
Zay,  or  Sai.  or  Sa'i,  ap{»earft  in  fact  to  be  the  general  title 
of  the  Ashantee  kings.  Acnirdiiig  to  Bowdich,  Sai  Togo 
was  the  conductor  of  what  he  calls  tho  later  emigrati«<n  of 
the  Ashantees.  and  the  founder  of  CiHimassie.  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  Dupuis  denies  that  he  built  lift*  town,  but 
allows  that  he  greatly  increa.se<l  its  size,  and  transferred 
thither  the  seat  of  the  gov«‘niment,  which  liiul  previiui-^ly 
been  someiiiin*s  at  Kikiwhary,  north  of  CtKimasHie.  ami 
wmietimes  at  Begua,  to  the  south  of  it.  The  conquest  of 
Dinkira  gave  so  great  an  accession  of  territory  ann  |>ower 
to  the  Ashantee  slate,  and  so  completely  altered  its  relations 
to  surrounding  powers,  that  Sai  Tiwtn,  ujsm  wh«»ra  h.as  iKum 
bcslowwl  the  epithet  the  Gi’eat,  may  almost  Ikj  considcnxl 
as  the  founder  of  the  presarnt  empire.  The  history  of  the 
country  boforo  bis  time  is  acknowledged  to  be  legendary  and 
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obscure.  Hu  is  sai«l  to  have  been  the  first  kinf;  by  whom  the 
Muskims,  or  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  were  re<luccd  to  the 
same  state  of  subjection  with  the  heathen  nonrocs,  and  com- 
to  f^er^•e  in  his  armies.  It  was  in  hi*  rritfn  also,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlement*  on  the 
wast  first  introduced  tho  Ashantecs  to  an  acquaintanco 
with  white  men.  Besides  hi*  conquest  of  Dinkinu  he  carried 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  several  other  of  the  neighbourinjf 
state*.  lie  reduced  the  kimt  of  Gaman  to  the  condili«m  of 
a tributary  ; entirely  *ulxlued  the  distrieU  of  Tnfal.  Quahou, 
and  another  large  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Tando  river, 
to  the  west  of  Coomnssic ; rc<lucc<l  the  government  of  Akim 
t>  partial  subjection,  and  ravaged  Assin.  * In  short,'  i*on- 
ckidcs  Mr.  Dupuis, ' he  created  an  empire,  including  tribu- 
taries and  allies,  which  was  chiefly  of  a feudal  complexion, 
by  the  union  of  all  those  kingdom*  and  principalities  be- 
tween the  Gdi  and  Uth  degree*  of  N.  latitude,  anil  between 
the  fth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  tho  meridian  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  river  Volta.  Tho  auxiliary  kingilotn  of  Banna 
wa*  tho  right  arm  of  Ashantce  in  those  day*,  and  still  is.* 
'J'lie  empire  of  Ashanteo,  however,  was  still  separated  from 
the  coast  by  a tract  of  forty  or  fifty  mile*  in  broadtli,  occu- 
j*i(Ml  by  the  perfectly  independent  states  of  Aowin,  Ama 
nnlia,  Ahanla.  Wossa,  Fantce,  Inkran,  Aquapim.  Aquambo, 
Sic.  Akim  alone  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  resentment  of 
Sai  Toolo  by  it*  interfereni*e  on  tho  side  of  the  Dinkirans, 
and  had  l»een  compclletl  to  avert  the  eonse<|Ucncc*  by  eer- 
t.iin  submissions  and  other  sacrifice*.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a revolt  of  this  power  that  Sai  Tooto  wo*  killed, 
along  with  in-my  of  hi*  principal  nubility,  in  tho  year  1731. 

He  iva*  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Sai  Apoko,  in  the 
course  of  whose  reign  both  Akim  and  Assin  were  entirely 
reduced,  and  along  with  Gaman,  Bouromy,  and  Yoliati, 
incorporaleil  a*  integral  part*  of  the  empire.  Af\cr  sup- 
preasnig  a formidable  rcWllion  which  suddenly  arose  in  the 
noiirt  of  hi*  kiiigilom,  this  sovereign  died  in  1742.  His 
succtssor  was  Sai  Akwasy,  who  after  a reign  made  memor- 
nbk*  by  a roost  disastrous  campaign  with  the  powerful 
ncighliouring  stale  of  Dahomey,  lost  his  life  in  1 752,  from  a 
wound  which  he  received  in  a war  with  Banna.  His  nephew, 
Sui  Ko<lioh,  then  pnountod  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  1 7K1. 
During  Ills  time,  a rebellion  of  several  of  the  recently  sub- 
jugated provini-x**  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
solution; but  it  was  eventually  quelled,  and  the  influence, 
if  not  the  actual  dominion,  of  Ashanteo,  even  extended 
towanl*  the  south-west,  or  in  the  direction  of  what  U called 
the  Ivory  Cobj-I,  The  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Sai  Qua- 
niina,  was  ushered  in  by  a revolt  of  Assiii,  Akim,  ond 
Aquapim,  which  was,  however,  soon  suppre».sc‘d.  But  after 
some  years,  the  lending  Ashanteo  chiefs  combined  and  do- 

I>o*vd  their  Mn’creign,  who  had  remlurud  himself  obnoxious 
)V  a scarcely  concealed  preference  for  the  Moslem  creed, 
which  it  was  liclieved  he  wished  to  establish  a.*  the  national 
religion.  This  event  took  place  in  171)7.  The  brother  of' 
the  denost*)!  king  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Sai  Apoko  the  Second.  He  reigned  till  tho  year 
IflOO,  when  he  was  succeedisl  by  hi*  brother,  Sai  Tooto 
Quamini,  then  a boy  of  seventeen  year*  of  age,  the  same  by 
whom  the  throne  was  stdl  fiUcil  when  Mr.  Buwdirh  and  Mr. 
Diiinii*  were  in  the  country. 

\Vilh  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Sai 'Tooto  ilic 
Ore.at.  the  reign  of  Sai  Quamina  has  bei'ii  by  far  Ihe  most 
imporumt  in  tho  annals  of  Avhantce.  Only  a few  months 
after  hts  aci-i'ssion.  the  young  king  gave  proof  of  his  military 
talent*,  by  conducting  a canipntgn  against  tho  united  forces 
of  (iliofan  and  Ghobago.  and  defeating  them  in  a decisive 
k'lUle,  in  which,  it  i.s  said,  tlu^'  lost  nut  less  than  lOO.UOO 
rnen  in  killeil  and  ]>ri*onci‘s.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
cx.iggeralion.  A considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  a 
period  of  IratimiilUly  which  la.stcd  for  flvo  years,  followed 
this  success.  The  einminstances  out  of  which  new  l>oKtiLi- 
tie*  arofc.  eventually  led  also  to  the  intercourse  between 
Ashantcc  and  Knglaud,  which  form*  to  us  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

It  wo*  in  ISi07.  that  au  Asliantee  army  first  rcacherl  the 
roast  where  the  Eim»|K'an  forts  are,  f>itwn  to  this  time, 
fmm  the  mention  of  the  Ashanlees  by  Bo.^niun  early  in 
tho  preceding  cenlurv,  they  do  not  apjioar  to  have  been 
visiUsl  by  any  person  from  Europe,  and  their  very  name  had 
beciimo  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  then 
second  oflicer  in  the  English  furl  at  Annamaboe,  has.  in 
n\%  Arenunt  of  the  Gold  Coiut,  given  an  ample  detail  of 
the  event*  which  introduced  them  to  tho  acquidnUnce 


of  our  countrymen,  and  corrections  or  explanations  ot 
some  points  in  hi*  narrative  may  be  found  in  the  work  uf 
Mr.  Dupuis,  pp.  250-264.  The  repose  from  warlike  ope- 
rations wliich  Ashantee  hod  enjoyed  from  IttOl.wos  broken 
in  1 806  by  a revolt  of  two  of  the  tributary  prince*  of  Auin, 
who  were  joined  by  the  Fantees,  a nation  occupying  the 
tract  along  the  coast  on  which  the  forts  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  ami  Annamaboe  are  situated.  The  Pantecs  seem  to 
have  felt  that  their  independence  was  endangered  by 
tho  growing  power  of  the  Ashantces ; and  there  i*  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  authorities,  ill  informed 
of  the  relative  strength  and  militar)’  skill  of  the  two  parties, 
enoourageil  a re*'olution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  tho 
further  encroachment*  of  tho  Ashantee*.  But  the  Fantees, 
though  able  to  bring  a numerous  army  of  fighting  men  into 
the  field,  were  no  match  for  the  Ashantecs  either  in  bravery 
or  in  the  art  of  war.  They  were  beaten  by  their  enemy  in 
every  eni^imter.  and  in  hlay  1807,  the  king  of  Ashantee  bad 
established  himself  and  his  anny  at  Ahrah.  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  nea.  He  soon  after  attacked 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations  of  Cormantino 
and  Fort  Amstenlam.  It  was  now  thought  prudent  by  Mr. 
White,  the  gm  ernor  of  Annamaboe,  to  despatch  a flag  of 
truce  to  the  negro  mnnarch.  with  a request  to  be  informed 
what  object  ho  had  in  view  in  coming  to  the  roast.  Sai 
(juatnina,  who.  Mr.  Dupuis  says,  was  fully  persuaded  that 
this  proceeding  w.^*  merely  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  and 
besides,  was  quite  aware  of  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
mises of  as*ist.ince  which  his  enemies  had  received  from 
the  English  authorities,  returned  the  haughty  answei',  that 
the  governor  should  be  told  what  hi*  designs  were  when  ho 
should  send  him  twenty  barrels  of  powder  and  a hundred 
muskets.  In  another  week,  Agn,  a town  within  a mile  of 
Annamaboe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  On  the 
15lh  of  June,  the  people  of  Annamaboe  went  out  in  great 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was,  the  retreat  of 
the  latter,  but  in  excellent  onlcr,  after  a short  contest.  But 
on  the  following  day  Uic  enemy  advanced  upon  the  town, 
and  soon  carried  c\ery  thing  before  them.  Mr.  Dupuis 
states,  on  the  information  of  the  king  himself,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  attack  the  castle— that  ho  made 
no  attempt  upon  that  building  till  the  guns  had  been  turned 
against  him.  and  that  even  then  ho  did  not  wish  to  carry 
matters  to  extremity  against  the  whites.  That  the  English, 
from  Ihe  first,  took  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  not  only 
receiving  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  fiirt. 
but  croplojing  all  its  force  to  repel  the  assailants,  i*  ac- 
knowledgcfl  on  all  hand*.  Indeed,  in  tho  Alate  to  which 
thing*  had  by  this  time  lM*cn  brought,  they  could  not  have 
ac»ed  otherwise.  The  result,  however,  provcil  most  disas- 
trous both  to  the  Fantec*  ami  their  European  pnilectors. 
The  contest  la»1ed  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
tlie  afternoon,  and  in  that  lime  it  isconipuletl  by  Mr.  Me- 
redith that  fully  8000  of  tho  inhabitant*  of  Annanial>oo 
perished.  Aliout  2000  more  cscajied  by  flight.  Of  the 
15.000  souls,  of  which  the  population  of  the  place  had  con- 
sisted, only  about  5000  remained  at  the  close  of  the  attack, 
including  about  2000  women,  children,  and  old  men.  who 
had  found  refuge  witliin  the  EnglUh  fort  Even  of  these, 
many  had  been  destroyed  by  tho  shot  which  fell  among 
them  in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placixl.  The  g.ir- 
rison  itself  siifTcrcU  scverelv,  and  wa*  rcdueetl  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  It  consisted  only  of  the  governor,  Mr.Mere<lith, 
throe' other  oinrcr*,  four  free  inulatlocs,  and  twenty  other 
men  of  all  description*.  Two  men  having  been  killed,  and 
the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of  the  men,  having 
been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that  could  I>e 
depcndeil  upon  was,  about  noon,  reduced  to  eiglit  indivi- 
dual*, including  officer*.  But  al>out  six  o'clock  the  enemy 
retired,  and  next  day  no  utlompl  was  made  Xn  renew  tho 
attack.  Its  renewal,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  was  only 
prevented  by  tlvo  arrival  in  the  Ashantee  camp  of  a flag 
of  truce  from  Governor  White.  Tliis  intimation  of  a 
wish  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  received  with  the 
warmest  welcome.  Imth  by  the  negro  monarch  and  his  sol- 
diery. Tliat  circumstance,  which  i*  stalwl  by  Mr.  Mcreditli, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dupiit*,  is  of  considerable  iniporlanfc  in 
enabling  us  to  farm  a judgment  a*  to  the  original  dispo^itian 
of  the  Ashantee  king  towarvl*  the  whiles.  These  neg'ieui- 
lions  produced  two  amicable  interview*  between  Sai  (^ua- 
roina  and  Colonel  Torraime,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Ca*tlc.  in  which  cverv  thing  was  sjicedily  arranged,  and 
tho  invadjiig  anny  took  iU  departure  from  tho  coast  on  thd 
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l«t  of  July.  *Tlie  trealy  of  {wacc/  Mr.  Dupuia  asserts, 

* was  a formal  and  a solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  iKirt 
of  the  governor,— that,  by  right  of  conqueat,  Fantee,  includ- 
ing Cape  Coast  and  every  other  town  in  the  nuighbour- 
hood,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  empire  of  Ashantee,  with 
the  reservation  of  a judicial  authority  to  the  ( AfVican)  Com- 
pany over  such  towns  as  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the 
castles.'  It  is  fhrthcr  allcgotl,  that  another  demand  of  the 
king's  was  so  far  acceded  to,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Annamaboo,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  fort,  were  given  up  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  Assin  princes,  whose  insurrection  had  occa- 
sioncil  the  war,  were,  the  day  before  his  first  interview  with 
the  king,  onlered  by  Colonel  Torranne,  to  bo  seized  and  sent 
as  a propitiatory  present  to  the  victor,  whose  friendship  ho 
was  now  so  anxious  to  secure.  One  of  them  made  his  es- 
cape, but  the  other  was  sceurod.  Mr.  Meredith  is  silent  as 
to  nis  fate,  presuming,  probably,  that  no  reader  could  enter-  | 
tain  any  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Dupuis  states  that  he  was 
Kucrificra  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  | 
tortures,  and  that  his  head  U at  this  day  the  decoration  of 
the  king's  death  horn. 

As  might  have  tioen  expected,  the  Ashantcc  monarch 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the 
road  to  the  coa.st  which  he  bad  thus  opened  by  his  sword. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  indict  further  chastisement  on 
the  Kantoes,  restless  under  their  new  yoke,  and  constantly 
Attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  Whether 
they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  1816  the 
KiigUsb  again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
invailerby  interfering  for  the  protection  oflho  Faiitccs  ; ami 
the  Fort  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  in  consequence  sub- 
jected to  a long  and  distressing  blockade.  The  besiegers 
were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces  by  liberal 
presents.  Tho  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact,  a large 
sum  in  gold,  which  was  claimed  ns  the  arrears  of  tribute 
due  from  tho  Fanlces.  This  led  to  an  attempt  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  part  of  the  African  Company,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  the  powerful  monarcli  of  the 
Ashantees,  An  embassy  proceeded  to  CiMimassic.  the  , 
capital  ol  Asliantee,  under  tlic  conduct  of  Mr.  James,  the  ' 
governor  of  tho  fort  of  Accra,  ossisted  by  Messrs.  Bowdich 
and  Hutchison,  writers,  and  Mr.  Tcdlic,  an  assistant  sur- 
gwn,  in  the  ei^loyraent  of  the  ciimpany.  It  is  this  mission 
of  wiiich  Mr.  Bowdich  has  written  an  account.  The  party 
left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  tho  22d  of  April,  and  reached 
Coomassio  on  tho  19th  of  tho  ftdlowiug  month.  Their 
rci'eptioii  was  in  the  highest  degreu  favourable;  although 
it  was  evident  from  the  fir^t,  that  they  would  have  a 
very  formidable  oppdsition  to  encounter  from  the  Moors 
who  were  established  in  the  city,  and  whose  object  natu- 
r.illy  was  to  retain  that  monopoly  of  tho  commerce  of 
the  country  which  they  had  till  now  enjoyc«l.  At  one  of 
their  first  interviews,  however,  the  resentment  of  the  king 
was  suddenly  excltwl  by  something  that  passo<l,  which  led 
him  to  infer  that  his  dignity  and  rightful  claims  to  tho 
80%'crcignty  of  the  Fantee  territory  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respect^  by  the  English  governor-in-chiof  on  a particular 
occasion.  In  meeting  this  unexiiecled  outbreak,  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  other  members  of  tho  mission  that  Mr.  J.amcs 
did  not  evince  the  intelligence  or  discretion  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  him  in  the  circumstances : and 
Mr.  Bowdich,  on  the  instant,  resorted  to  the  extraonlinary 
step  of  superseding  his  chief,  and  taking  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  on  himself.  A speech  which  he  made  appeased  the 
king's  anger  for  the  moment.  His  representations  also, 
seconded  by  his  two  colleagues,  induced  tho  governor  of 
Capo  Coast  Castle  to  order  Mr.  James  home,  and  to  leave 
in  his  hanrb  the  future  nmnagement  of  tho  nogociation. 
On  the  7th  of  Sonteinlior,  accordingly,  a definitive  treaty 
was  at  la.st  signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  ‘ in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  council  at  Cape  Co,ast  C.astlo,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Bri^sh  Government'  on  the  one  part,  and,  according  to 
his  account,  by  both  Sai  Tooto  Quaminn,  king  of  Ashantee, 
and  Boitinms!  Quama,  king  of  Dwabin  and  iU  dc|Mmdcncies, 
on  tho  other.  But  Mr.  Dupuis  assures  us  that  there  iS 
no  such  personage  as  tho  last-metftioned  Dwabin,  or  more 
properly  Juabin,  being  merely  a town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coomassio,  the  governor  of  which  never  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king.  When,  on  Mr.  Bowdich's  authority,  he  happened 
to  mention  the  king  of  Dwabin,  tho  Asbantoo  monarch 
heard  him  with  the  utmost  aatoaUhmeat.  He  asserts  tiiat 


the  governor  of  Juabin  signed  tbc  treaty  meruly  as  an 
wilne^s.  On  tbc  oilier  haml.  in  the  traiwlation  of 
the  document  given  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  two  kings  are  men- 
tioned together  in  every  paragraph.  Mr.  Dupuis  puhli.shes 
anoliier  \er>ion,  made  from  the  original  in  hm  ow  n posses- 
sion, in  which  tho  party  contracting  with  the  rcprcseniativo 
oi  ihe  Company,  appears  to  bu  thnjughout  only  the  king  of 
Ashantce.  The  p.dncipal  articles  of  the  agreement  were, 
that  there  should  lx‘  p-rpetual  pence  between  the  British  and 
the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  ami  all  Afticau 
nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  tbe  Company's 
forts ; that  neither  parlv  should  bo  considered  to  have  any 
claim  upon  the  other  ; that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sus- 
tainerl  should  bo  made  by  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  the 
fir^t  instance,  to  tho  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  ; thnt 
a British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside  constantly  at 
the  capital  of  Asbantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  a commeiviat  inlercmir.so 
lielween  his  rubjiHds  and  the  English  settlements;  and 
finally,  that  certain  of  the  king’s  children  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  govemor-in-chief  for  education  at 
! Cape  Coast  Castle.  A few  d^s  after  the  signing  of  this 
trealy,  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr.  Tedlio  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hutchi-sun  remained  at 
Coomassio  .as  le^ident  represcntaiivo  of  tho  Company. 

In  the  end  of  ISIS,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Ilutcbisoii  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  gt>- 
vemor  of  Cai>c  Coast  Castle,  to  fill  an  office  in  that 
fort.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Joseph  Dupuis  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Majesty  the  appointment  of  consul  at 
Coomo-ssie.  and  had  already  reached  Ihe  African  coast  on 
his  way  to  that  capital.  On  arriving  at  Ca]>e  Coast  C'a.stle 
he  found  the  .aspect  of  African  politic-s  altogether  diirerent 
from  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  kingof  Ashanleo 
had  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  put  down  some  resi.staiice 
to  his  authority  in  Gamnn  ; and  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  the  incorporation  of  that  tributary  state  os  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  tho  success  of  the  Ashantees  was  by  many  considered 
very  doubtful;  and  reports  were  even  brought  to  the  coast 
that  the  king's  army  bad  sustained  a great  defeat.  Mr. 
Dupuis  states  that  this  delusive  intelligence  was  eagerly 
listened  to,  both  by  tho  Fantocs  and  the  authorities  at  tho 
English  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantce 
yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
even  proceedetl  to  fortify  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of 
a wall,  certainly  with  the  connivance  of  the  English,  if  not 
with  their  direct  encouragement  and  as-sistancc.  When 
tho  king  of  Ashantce  heard  of  the>e  pnKcedings,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  that  all  intercourse  should  be  sus- 
pended between  his  subjects  and  the  English.  Meanwhile 
the  agents  of  the  Company  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Dupuis  proceeding  to  C<Joma.ssio  ; and  partly  from  these 
difficulties.  Olid  partly  from  re|ieatcd  attacks  of  illness,  ho 
was  detained  for  more  than  a year  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
At  length,  however,  negociations  having  been  opened  by 
the  arrival  at  tho  portofa  mission  from  the  kingof  Ashan- 
tee  demanding  explanation  and  sutUfactiun,  he  set  nut  fiir 
Coomassio  on  the  9th  of  February,  1820.  and  rcaclial  that 
capital  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  next  day  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  met  with  the 
most  gracious  rereplimi.  Fortho  history  ofthe  negodalioiiK 
which  followed  we  must  refer  to  tho  account  published  by 
Mr.  Dupuis.  A definitive  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the 
2.'?d  of  March,  by  which  tho  king  of  Ashanteo  engaged  that 
be  would,  with  all  hU  power  and  influence,  support,  aid, 
and  protect,  tho  British  interests  in  that  counlrt  ; and 
would,  on  all  occasions,  march  his  armies  to  any  part  of  tbe 
country  where  tbe  interests  of  Great  Britain  miglit  ruquuxi 
their  assistance.  Ho  also  relinquiaheil  tho  chiimK  lie  hud 
made  u|>on  tho  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  mmpen- 
sation  on  account  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  fiiriner 
treaty  ; and  agreed  to  an  obliiion  of  all  differences  both  with 
the  authorities  there,  and  with  all  his  Britannic  Maje.sty's 
other  subjects.  Tlio  consul,  on  the  other  hand,  ucting  in 
tho  name  of  tho  British  guvemroent,  acknowledged  tho 
right  of  his  Majesty  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  terri- 
tory ; on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  the  natives 
rcsaling  under  British  protection  were  to  bo  anioiiable,  for 
any  act  of  aggression  with  which  they  miglil  bo  charged,  to 
tho  British  authorities  only.  Another  important  stipulation 
was,  that  tbe  path  or  road  between  Cape  Coast  and  Ashantce 
should  bo  kept  coostiuitly  well  cleared ; the  oue  half  by  the 
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Ent^liih,  the  other  by  the  ABhnnlocfl.  Finally,  the  king  of 
Ashantee  was  made  to  acknowledge,  not  only  that  he  had 
himself  taken  his  sacrwl  oath  of  allegiance  ond  fidelity  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  all  his  principal  cap- 
tains and  counsellors  had  done  the  same.  It  can  hardly 
bo  supposed  that  the  full  import  of  this  declaration,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  can  have  been  understood  by  the 
negro  sovereign  ; and  it  would  have  been  better,  if  so  empty 
an  acknowlwlgroent  had  formed  no  part  of  the  treaty. 

When  Mr.  Dupuis  soon  after  relumed  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  accompanied  by  several  Ashanlee  chiefs,  depute<l 
by  their  sovereign  as  his  ambassadors  to  tliekingofEngland, 
he  found  that  the  authorities  tliero  refusi-d  altogether  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  They  rested  their  objec- 
tioiifl  on  the  old  ground,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Fanlce  did 
not  lielong  of  right,  as  this  treaty  implied  that  it  did,  to  the 
king  of  Ashantoc.  In  this  view  they  were  supported  by  Sir 
George  Collier,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  il>e  Tartar 
man-of-war,  and  who  refused  to  convey  the  ambassadors 
to  England.  The  first  result  of  this  conduct  was,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Ashante-*  merchants  and  traders 
from  all  dealings  with  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Al- 
though a bofly  of  Ashantee  forces,  however,  hatl  taken  and 
retained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  tlicy  continued 
to  refrain  from  any  actual  Imstililies.  Meanwhile,  in  the  be- 

5 inning  of  the  year  1621,  the  forts  which  bad  belonged  to  the 
Trican  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government ' 
into  its  own  hands,  and  so<in  after.  Sir  Charles  M'Corthy 
was  appointed  governor-in-ehief  of  all  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia 
to  the  river  Volta  inclusive.  When  the  new  governor 
landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  In  the  early  part  of  1822.  he 
fbund  that  fort  closely  blockaded  by  a strong  Ashantee 
force.  Afrer  a few  months  Sir  Charles  began  to  orga- 
nize bands  of  tho  Pantces  into  a sort  of  militia,  and  to 
form  alliances  with  various  tribes  of  that  nation,  and  of 
others  established  along  the  coast.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  however,  Mr.  Dupuis  u>scrts,  remained 
atoad^  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Ashantee. 

Sal  Quamina  up|>cars  to  have  died  in  the  summer  of 
1823.  His  successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a distinct 
pix>claraation  of  war  against  the  English,  whom  he  accused 
of  the  infraction  of  treaties,  treachery,  cmcUy,  Sic.  Soon 
after,  a-negrointhc  service  of  the  garrison  uos  seized  by  the 
A-shantccs  and  put  to  death.  It  was  now  retmlvetl  by  the 
English  no  longer  to  delay  active  hostilities.  The  first 
operations,  conducted  by  Ciintain  I.,aing,  were  crowned  with 
stu^cess.  In  August,  the  Ashantees  were  completely  de- 
feated at  Assecuma,  in  the  Fantec  territor)-,  by  a force, 
composed  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  native  soldiers, 
command^  by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probably  bv  this 
victory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy  had  the  temerity  to  advance  into  the  interior  at 
the  head  of  a small  body  of  troops,  having  previously 
divided  his  entire  force  into  four  separate  divisions.  lie  was 
attacked  on  the  2lst  of  January,  near  the  river  Pru  or 
Praa,  by  the  enemy,  whose  number*  are  said  to  have 
amountim  to  10,000  men.  The  result  was  a total  defeat  of 
the  handful  of  lroo|>s  under  the  governor’s  immediate  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  himself  was  woundcMl  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  nil  the  otlirors  who 
were  with  him,  were  cither  killed  or  captured.  This  dis- 
astrous encounter,  however,  did  nut  terminate  the  war.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  year*,  though  with  lung  intervals 
of  cessation  from  hostilities  ; and  was  only  brought  to  a close 
bv  a severe  action  fought  near  Accra,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1826,  in  which  the  Ashantees  were  completely  defeated. 
Soon  after  this,  the  kiug  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  his  sons  and  a nephew  to  be  ^u- 
catod  at  the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a peace. 

By  these  events,  the  Ashantees  may  be  wtisidered  to  have 
been  driven  from  the  tract  of  country  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  sea ; but  if  they  have  retained  their  comjiu-sU  in 
other  directions,  the  empire  must  still  be  of  considerable 
extent.  According  to  the  map  published  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  it 
appe-ars  to  stretch,  inrfriding  daman,  from  about  our  first 
meridian  to  nearly  the  5tb  degree  of  west  longitude,  or  over 
a range  of  country  not  much  short  of  300  miles  in  length. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  north,  when  it  reached  the  sea  in 
the  former  direction,  must  have  been  at  least  a*  great. 

Tlic  state  next  to  Aahanlee  on  Uiu  east  is  that  of  Da- 
homey, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Volia,  othor- 
wUo  named  the  Aswada.  lb  westem  boundary  on  the 


coast,  was  the  river  Assinoe;  but  in  the  interior,  the  pro- 
vince of  Guman  lies  in  great  part  beyond  even  the  western- 
moht  hninch  of  that  river,  there  known  under  tho  name  of 
the  Bara.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Gumau  are  the 
Mauding  tribes,  and  the  inde}>eDdent  Moslem  stales  of 
Kong  and  Enkasy. 

Both  Bowdich  and  Dupui.s  have  given  a mass  of  details 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  tho  kingdom,  upon 
many  of  which,  however,  very  Uttle  dependence  can  be 
placetl.  Indeed.  Dupuis  has  enumerated  a multitude  of 
errors,  s<»mc  of  them  of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  into 
which  hU  predecessor  had  fallen.  The  greater  part  of  the 
information  collected  by  Dupuis  himself,  again,  was  derived 
merely  fiom  the  repoits  of  persons  w'ith  whom  he  conversed, 
whose  stuteDicnis,  where  dufeciive,  ho  patched  up  in  the 
best  way  he  could  by  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 

The  empire  of  Ashantee,  Dupuis  says,  was  popularly 
reckoned  to  be  made  up  of  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  difr 
ferent  stales,  and  this  was  before  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gumau.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  ^‘ceding  historical  sketch.  According  to  the 
map  of  Mr.  DunuU,  the  following  ore  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  from  west  to 
cast:— Amanalia,  Ahanta,  Fanlce,  Inkran,  Aquapim,  aud 
Adampy.  To  the  north  of  Ahanta  is  Tefal,  and  to  the 
north  of  that  Wossau.  Farlher  in  the  interior  ore,  Dinkira, 
Akim,  and  Anuambo.  Still  Wyond  tlie»u  arc,  Ashantee 
Proper,  and  (Juahuu;  then  Massy  and  Akovah;  then 
Ajorab ; then  Coransah  and  Bouromy ; then  lakiuia  and 
Yoiati.  To  the  north  uftlicse  is  placed  the  kingdom  of  Hanna, 
which  is  independent,  although  usually  in  close  alliance 
^ with  Ashantee.  Beyond  Buiuia  are  the  Moslem  states  of 
' Gliofau  and  Ghuhago.  said  to  have  bi‘en  sulnlued  by  the 
I late  king  Sai  Quamina.  Ghobago  extends  a considerable 
distance  towards  the  north-cast,  Finully,  to  the  west  of  all 
tho  abovemeitliuned  provinces  is  the  kingdom  of  Gaman,  as 
already  stated,  with  its  provinces  of  Punin,  Safoy,  Showy, 
Sumah,  and  Aowin,  as  they  succeed  one  another  from  north 
to  south. 

Tlic  outline  of  tlic  coast  opposite  to  Ashantee  will  W 
I more  apprupriaUdy  described  under  its  common  apptdlation, 

• the  Gold  Coast.  It*  general  direction  is  from  ca^t  to  wot. 

' although  from  Capo  Three  Points  in  long.  W.,  it 

. trends  on  both  sides  considerably  towards  the  north.  The 
' chief  rivers  which  full  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
are  the  Volta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of  which,  fur  nearly 
i 200  miles  before  it  reaches  Uie  sea,  is  almost  due  south ; 
but  the  principal  branch  apj>ears  to  rise  from  a moun- 
tainous tract  considerably  to  the  westward the  Praa,  or 
Oinmnh,  one  branch  of  which  (the  Hoosompra)  (lows  from 
the  cast,  while  another  pas*es  near  Cooutassio,  tho  capital, 
and  here  rct'eiving  the  former,  desccmls  by  a course  almost 
I due  south  to  the  *oa.  which  it  reaches  about  2°  10'  W.  long., 

! forming  tho  boundary  lH>lw<>en  the  Funteo  and  Ahanta  ter- 
ritories ; the  Ancubre  (or  Rio  dc  Cubre,  that  is,  in  Por- 
tuguese, the  Scr|>enline  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahanta  ; 

I ami  iliiully,  the  Assince,  formed  of  the  united  waters  of 
. the  Tando  and  the  Bara,  which  join  about  6°  lu'  M.  lat. 

, The  hilly  pevtion  of  the  country  is  in  the  east  and  north-east, 

' in  the  provinces  or  states  of  Aquapim,  Akim,  Aquamho, 

' and  Akeyali ; but  there  are  no  mouniain.-t  of  any  considerable 
height. 

The  greater  |>art  of  tho  country  from  the  sea-coast,  as  for 
as  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  is  still  a 
thick  forest,  through  which  travelling  is  impossible,  except 
along  the  paths  or  roads  which  have  been  conducted  wnh 
I great  labour  in  dilTerent  direction*  from  the  capital.  Tbo 
city  of  (Juuuiassie.  accnirditig  to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  Du- 
puis, stamls  nearly  in  6°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  in  2- 16'  W.  long, 
iruiu  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  both  a plan  and 
a long  description  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.  It  U built, 
he  says,  upon  the  side  of  a large  rocky  hill  of  iron-stone,  and 
U completely  surrounded  by  a liulf-slagnant  stream,  or  rai her 
marsh,  vary  ing  from  56  to  lOU  yards  in  breadt^.  The 
bm  n is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  without  inclu- 
ding a suburb  or  back  town,  half  a mile  distant.  Of  the 
priiKipal  streets,  four  are  each  half  a mile  long,  and  from 
50  to  100  yanls  wide.  But  tho  streets  are  merely  ranges 
of  fields,  bordered  with  rows  of  houses.  The  houses  are 
said  to  be  built  in  straight  linoi.  and  the  open  spaces  between 
the  two  rows  have  each  a name.  Tbo  palace  stands  in  a 
long  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town*  and  is  inclowd  by  a high  walL  The  number  of 
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■trc«ts  in  ail,  as  reckoned  by  Mr.  Bowdicb,  vm  twenty- 
seven.  The  popul:\tion  of  Ibe  town  wa«  cstimnietl  by  the 
Ashaniees  themselves  at  upwanls  uflOO.OUO;  but  this  is 
most  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Besides  the  eight  great  roads,  whirl),  arrunling  to  Dupuis, 
lead  from  Coomassie,  theru  are  numerous  minor  ruiuls. 
although  most  of  them  are  merely  narn»w'  foot-patlis, 
and  are  often  quite  impassable.  Most  of  the  towns  ami 
villages  are  on  the  lino  of  some  of  the  gn’al  roads.  The 
tniaiKi  tracts  are  greatly  superior  to  those  that  lead  down 
to  (he  roost,  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  cut.  Fnmi  beyond  Cjki- 
masine  down  to  the  roast,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
soil  is  thickly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed;  but  many  of  the  parts 
traversed  by  the  great  roads  in  Uie  upper  country  are  open 
plains. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Asbantce  population.  Of  the  military 
force  of  the  state,  the  most  monerate  ncrount  which  Mr. 
Bowdich  received  was  that  it  exr«>e<li‘d  'JOO.UUU  men. 

The  men  of  Ashantee,  according  to  this  author,  though 
very  well  made.  an>  not  so  mus4*u1ar  us  the  Fantees.  The 
women  he  thought  in  general  handsomer  than  those  of 
' Fantee.  Among  the  higher  classes  both  sexes  are  re- 
markable for  the  cleunlinesN  of  their  persons ; but  the  lower 
orders  are  for  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  reraiirkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Ashantees  are  their  warlike  ferncity  and  their  love  of 
blood.  These  pas.sions  have,  a.s  usual,  deeply  coloured  their 
religious  belief  and  observances.  We  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bowdich  for  an  account  of  their  theological  system, 
which  is  throughout  a compound  of  the  most  al>surd  follies. 
The  most  horrid  of  the  practiees  by  which  theyexprens  their 
devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what 
are  called  the  Vain  and  the  Adai  customs,  the  former  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  September,  when  the  con> 
sumption  of  the  yam  crop  begins,  the  latter  taking  pljc'c. 
alternately  on  a greater  and  less  scale,  every  thn*»i  weeks. 
On  all  these  occasions  human  bloixl  lions  in  torrents.  The 
sneridees  arc  described  os  exceeding  in  their  sanguinary 
character  even  those  that  take  place  at  the  neighb  airing 
court  of  Dahomey,  with  the  description  of  which  the  Euro- 
pean public  has  been  longer  familiar. 

I'he  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  Ihi  a despotism, 
partially  controllecl  by  an  arUtnerary,  and  to  a greater 
extent  hy  the  antient  customs  of  the  country.  Btit  in  what- 
ever degree  the  royal  power  may  b«  restmimsl  hv  these 
opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  lie  unliroiU'd  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  property,  the  liberty,  and 
the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  king,  however, 
is  said  always  to  consult  his  great  council  before  entering 
upon  a war  or  upon  any  other  business  of  public  importance. 
The  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  nooility  has  been  for 
some  reigns  a policy  steadily  pursued  by  the  crown ; and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been  at  last  reduced  to 
only  four  individuals.  There  is.  however,  l>esides  the  here- 
ditary nobilitv,  a council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least 
is  usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasions.  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  tlirono  (and  the  same  rule  bolds  as 
to  the  estates  of  private  individuals)  is  in  some  res|ierts  very 
singular,  the  nearest  heir  being  the  brother,  the  next  the 
sister's  son.  the  nc.xt  the  son.  and  the  next  the  chief  vassal 
or  slave.  In  the  Fanteo  country  it  is  asserted  that  the  slave 
comes  in  befbre  the  son.  wire  onlv  inherits  such  property  as 
his  mother  had  possessed  independently  of  her  husband. 

In  A^ihantec,  liesides  the  negroes,  there  is  a large  popu- 
lation of  Moslems,  that  it  of  Moors  prufe.ssing  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  who  have  penetrated  tluthor  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of 
Writing  and  other  acquirements  not  shared  by  the  negroes, 
iorm  a very  inlluential  body  wherever  they  are  established. 
In  former  times  (bey  appear  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  complete  independence.  In  dilTcrent  parts  of  the 
empire  they  still,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  ‘ live  in  political 
societies,  governed  by  their  respective  princes,  who  are 
vassals  to  the  king,  hut  who  en^oy  prerogatives  exceeding 
those  of  an^  other  class  of  subjects.'  From  what  is  said 
elsewhere  it  appears  ilut  these  princes,  or  caboreers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  At  Coomautsio  and  manv  of  the  other 
towns,  the  commerce  with  distant  pUoes  ir  a/most  entirely 


in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem^.  The  provinces  ui  which  they 
are  chicHy  found  are  to  the  north  of  Coomassie ; and  it  is 
stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
the  negro  population  is  much  les-s  ferocious,  aud  in  general 
further  advanc'eil  in  civiliiatiun.  The  rc*-entlv  conquered 
countries  of  Gliofan  and  Ghobagho  were  Mo^Ie’m  stuUw;  — 
that  is  to  say,  tho  government  wils  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

Mr.  Bott’dich  has  written  a confusofl  chapter  on  tho 
Ashantee  language,  from  which  very  little  can  be  ga- 
thered. He  says  that  from  Atnanaha  to  the  Volta 
there  are  six  different  languages  spoken;  the  Amanalicc, 
.Ahania,  Fantee,  Affoottoo,  Accra,  and  Adampee.  But  (ho 
vocabularies  which  he  has  printed  show  (hat  thcM?  aro 
merely  so  many  dialecL-i  of  one  language.  He  describes  the 
A.sh;uitt‘e  tongue  as  more  cuUivule<l  and  rcfinwl  than  the 
Fantee,  \\a  rsnw,  &c..  and  us  possessing  superior  euphony, 
from  Its  abumlance  of  vowef-Bound.*.  and  its  rejection  of 
aspirates.  Oratory  is  an  accomplish  men  I in  which  the 
Ashantee  chiefs  generally  excel.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Bowdieb's 
dis.wrtalion  is  principally  occujiiwl  with  n coiniMirison  be- 
tween the  grammatical  pcculiantie.softln'Fanleeand  Accra 
dialects.  All  lhei»e  dialects  appear  to  he  charactcrizisl  by 
the  absence  of  adverbs,  prejiosittons,  and  those  other  «Us- 
gnised  forms  which  occur  in  older  languages.  The  Aahunlee 
mu.sic,  of  which  he  gives  somu  sptreimens,  is  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  by  Mr.  Bowdich  for  its  sweetness  and 
animation.  Among  their  instruments  arc  a flute  made 
of  a long  hollow  rotsl,  with  three  holes;  a lio.x  called  a 
Sanko,  the  top  of  which  is  oouired  with  an  alligator's  or 
antelope’s  skin,  having  a bridge  raised  over  it,  across  which 
are  extended  eight  strings;  immense  hoi  ns,  ma»lo  ofcle- 
phnnU'  tusks;  and  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a bag- 
pilM*.  They  have  also  drums  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  out ; and  in  their  martial  concerts  the  noise  is 
increased  hy  the  aid  of  castanets,  gonggungs,  fiat  sticks, 
rattles,  and  old  brass  pans. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  various  drawings  of  the  houses  of 
the  Ashant(>eH.  Tho  walls  are  usually  formcil  of  stakes  and 
wattle-work,  filled  up  with  clay.  .All  have  gnhle  ends  and 
ridged  roofs,  consisting  of  a frame-work  of  hamlwo,  over 
which  is  laid  a thatch  of  palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  nmners 
of  trees.  Many  of  them  have  arcades,  and  many  also  are 
highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint,  carving,  and  other 
dei'oratioiis.  The  doors  are  formed  of  entire  pieces  of  cottoa 
wood  : and  deals  of  the  same  wooil.  cut  out  with  an  adro, 
nr»*  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  uscfl  for  flooring.  Tliero 
is  frequently  un  upp«*r-!»tory  Kupportwl  on  rafters.  The 
windows  are  dcsi-ribed  as  being  of  • ojK>n  wooil-work,  carved 
in  fanciful  figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red 
and  the  frames  as  ‘frequently  rased  in  pdd.  ainiut  as  thick 
as  cartridge  paper."  While  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Cotnnassie, 
the  king  commenced  tlic  erection  of  a fort,  which,  although 
built  only  of  wood,  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  strength. 
It  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Capo  Coast  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  weave  on  a loom  workwl  by  strings 
hold  between  the  toes,  in  webs  of  never  more  tliiin  fnir 
inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  cot- 
ton. The  cloths  which  they  produce  are  often  of  great  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  their  eolouring  of  the  highest  brilliarcv. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a fowl's  feather ; and  Mr. 
Bowdich  soys,  that  he  has  seen  a man  pnxluce  these  figures 
in  this  manner,  with  great  regularity,  ns  fast  as  he  himself 
could  write.  Another  of  the  arts  in  which  they  h.ive  at- 
tained considerable  excellence,  is  the  mnnufacttire  of 
earthenware.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in  iron, 
Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  sword-blades  which  they  make 
often  evince  very  fine  workmanship ; but  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  making  iron  from  the  ore  as  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours farther  in  the  interior  do.  He  describes,  however, 
an  ironstone  of  a dark  red  colour  ijwtted  with  grey,  from 
which  he  says  they  cast  bullets.  When  lead  is  scarce, 
some  of  their  ornaments  are  dcserilicd  as  bcin^  mode  of 
brass  ; but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found  in 
the  country.  But  the  art  for  which  they  are  most  famous 
is  that  of  tho  fabricatiou  of  figures  in  gold.  We  must 
refer,  however,  to  Mr.  Bowdich's  work  for  a description  of 
the  processes  which  they  employ.  Articles  formed  of  gold 
abound  in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealthier  inhabitants : and 
in  tho  king's  palace  those  of  most  common  use  are  de- 
scribed as  Ming  made  of  this  precious  material.  Mr.  Du- 
puis mtimstesy  however,  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bowdkb 
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upon  this  head,  and  also  tho  deacriptions  he  has  given  of 
the  splendour  of  the  AHliantoo  court  in  general,  are  some- 
what nigh  coloured. 

Gold  is  found  in  this  countr>'  both  in  mines  and  in 
parlules  washed  down  by  the  rains.  Acc»jrding  to  Du- 
puis, the  richcHt  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
Afric.a  are  those  iu  Gntnan.  Some  of  the  richest  of  these 
mines  are  said  to  be  esteemed  sacred,  and  on  that  account 
are  not  worked.  The  weaUhitT  inhabitants  l<jad  their  per- 
sons with  lump.*  of  native  gold  ; some  whitdi  Dupuis  saw, 
he  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four  |)ounds.  In  Akim, 
and  some  other  parl.s  of  the  empire  Iwrdoring  on  the  Volta, 
from  which  much  gold  was  formerly  obtained,  the  mines 
are  now  either  oxliausted,  or  at  least  are  no  lunger  worked. 
Then’  are  many  nch  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoura, 
wcsiwanl  from  Cape  Coast  and  alwut  three  days'  journey 
from  the  sea : and  during  the  rainy  st'ason.  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  eight  or  ten  lliuUKaiid  slavo.s  arc  employed  in 
wa.«hing  for  gold  dust  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Bara,  in  Gaman. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantec  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  llie  month  of  May : but  the  heaviest  rains  arc  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  tho  following 
month.  In  some  years,  however,  tliere  is  little  or  no  rain 
at  uU  during  the  usual  season.  Mr.  Bowdieh  has  given 
the  variations  of  tho  thermometer  for  nearly  a whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates, extended.  In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at 
Coomosiie  from  73^  to  B4* ; in  July,  from  71°  to  8J° ; in 
August,  from  6S°  to  804°;  in  September,  from  70°  to  824°  ; 
in  Oclolier,  from  70°  to  83°;  in  November,  from  09°  to 
8-34°;  in  Docomlier.  from  63°  to  8i°;  and  in  January,  from 
!tfr  to  8G°.  In  the  morning,  especially,  it  U much  cooler 
at  Coomassic  than  at  Cape  Coast. 

Tho  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cuUivaU'd  in  A»h- 
onlec.  It  is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in 
September.  But  there  i.s  also  grown  a good  deal  of  corn, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  a mucilaginous  vegetable  calUnl  cn- 
cruma.  somewhat  resembling  OAparagus.  Tho  plantations 
are  of  considerable  extent,  and  very  neatly  kept.  Tlic 

rinri{ial  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a small 

reed,  goats,  an<l  a species  of  hairy  sheep.  Among  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  region  abounds  are  lions,  elephants, 
hyoDim.s,  wild  hogs,  deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a variety 
of  snakes.  Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  parruU,  and 
several  small  species  of  Wauliful  plumage,  which  sing 
inclo<lioiisly.  But  all  the  departments  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  are  still  very  imjierfectly  known. 

ASnnOKNE  for,  as  it  is  written  iu  antient  reconU, 
ES.SKBURNE.  ASHBURNE,  ami  ASHBOURNE),  n 
considerable  market-town,  in  a rich  valley  not  fur  from  the 
cast  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  falls  into  the  Trent. 
Ashbourne  is  139  miles  from  I.x>n'lon  and  thirteen  from 
lX*rby.  The  population  in  1831  was  22  lfi.  and  the  number 
of  houses,  including  two  which  vreru  building  and  twenty- 
seven  uninhabited,  was  502. 

It  is  pleasnntiv  situate<l.  High  lulls  shelter  it  from  the 
cold  winds  of  tfie  north : and  to  the  Kouth'We->(t  it  looks 
towanls  tho  valley  mentioned  above,  whore  tho  Dove  winds 
tlmiugh  some  of  the  riciiest  meadiiws  in  the  kingdom.  The 
church  is  in  tho  form  of  a cross,  with  a lower  ri.sing  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a fine  spire.  The  building  was 
probably  erected  in  1241.  as  there  is  a memorial  in  brass  of 
us  dedication  to  St.  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  there  are  several  good  door-ways.  Tho 
walls  and  buttresses  retain  the  characteristics  of  this  early 
orchilecture : but  several  parts  of  the  clmrch  are  of  later 
date,  and  of  the  dcooratoil  Englieh  or  perpendicular  styk-s. 
It  roiitiiiis  many  monuments  of  the  Cokaine  and  B-xiihhy 
families,  especially  a beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the 
memory  ofVenclope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothhy,  who 
died  i.i  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  The  llpjro  of 
the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble,  has  been  much  adinireil. 
Tlierc  was  formerly  a preshyterian  mccting-housc  in  Aj>Ii- 
bomo;  and  at  present  tlierc  arc  two  places  of  worship,  one 
fir  the  General  or  ./Vrmiuian  Baptists,  anil  one  for  the 
Wesleyan  McUioilists ; as  well  as  one  for  the  (Jalvinistic 
MclhisliKts  for  l.Hidy  Hiintingdon's  coiincxiun).  in  the 
suburb  of  Compton,  antiently  Campdeno,  which  is  separated 
from  the  town  on  the  south  side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore,  or 
Schoo. 

There  is  at  Ashbomc  a grammar-school  foundtsl  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cokaine  and  others  in  1583:  and  a Mr.  Spalden, 
who  lived  in  the  bogiuuing  of  tho  IStU  century,  by  his  will 


fdated  1710),  founded  two  elementary  schools,  one  for 
thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  girls. 
There  arc  several  almshouses  iu  the  towu,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  dilfereDt  benevolent  individuals,  especially  to  Mr. 
Spalden  above-mentioned ; and  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  who 
built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvini'itic  melhodists'  chapel 
in  Compton,  and  also  built  and  endowed  an  almshouse 
adjoining  to  it 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  provisions. 
There  are  no  less  tbsn  eight  fairs,  all  for  liorses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep:  wool  is  sold  at  the  fair  in  July,  which 
is  considered  the  smallest  fair  in  the  year.  Ashbomc  dues 
not  seem  to  possets  any  ptuticulsr  manufacture,  unless  it 
bo  of  lace : but  there  are  iron  and  c«>lton  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tlie  chief  trade  U in  cheese  and.raolt 

The  parish  is  very  large,  and  extends  into  three  hundreds, 
or  w.vjicntakes : vix.,  Wirksworth  wapentake  (iu  which  is 
the  town),  Appletrce  hundred,  and  Morleston  and  Lit- 
churcu  hundred.  It  has  three  dependent  parochial  chapej- 
ries,  riz.,  Also|>-in-tbe-Dale,  llognaston,  and  Parwick. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  including  that  of  the  town  (as 
given  above),  and  of  tho  cliapolries,  was  in  1831,  5699.  and 
tho  whole  area  was  16.49U  acres.*  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
of  which  the  Dean  of  Eincoln  is  patron.  The  rectory  of 
Maplcton  is  annexed  to  it.  The  rectory  of  Ashbomc  was 
granted  by  William  II.  (Rufus)  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
in  Lincoln,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  and  his  successors  : 
but  bv  some  arrangement  at  a remote  period,  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  deanery  of  that  see;  and  is  now  leased  out 
by  the  dean.  Ashborno  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby 
and  tho  diocese  of  LitchQcld  and  Coventry. 

Ashbomc  was  Uie  scene  of  some  contests  during  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  In  Feb.  1644,  the 
troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the  royalists.  The 
young  Prelender  passed  through  Ashborne  in  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  1745.  {LytOM'iilagna  Britanma;  Kluxles* 
Peak  Scenery,  fitc.) 

ASHBURTON  (antiently  written  ASPERTON),  a 
borough  town  in  the  hundred  of  Teignbridgo,  in  Devon- 
shire, on  the  road  from  London  (by  Exeter)  to  Plymouth  : 
192  miles  from  London,  19  from  Exeter,  and  24  from 
Plymouth- 

llic  town  is  situated  a short  distance  eastward  from  the 
river  Dart,  and  consists  mainly  of  a long  street,  through 
which  the  London  and  Plymouth  road  pas.$es,  and  of  a second 
street,  turning  oiT  to  the  right,  through  n Inch  passes  the  road 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  Tlic  houses  arc  nett,  and 
are  niusliy  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in  tho  neigU- 
Itourluiod.  A small  stream,  which  turns  several  mills,  runs 
through  tho  town,  and  falls  into  tho  Dart  about  two  miles 
lower  dow  n.  ju!it  whero  the  Plymouth  road  crosM.^s  tliu  Dart. 
The  church,  dcrlicatcd  to  St.  Andrew,  is  u spacious  structure 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  in  the  pcrpendiculur  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  tower  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a small  spire.  In  the  chancel  are  several  stalls, 
os  in  cullegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the 
antient  chajicl  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  grmmunr- 
scho<d  is  ludd,  and  also  the  meetings  for  parliamentary 
elections  and  other  public  biibincss.  This  chnpel  was  for- 
merly endowed  with  lands  valued  in  the  time  oC  Edward 
VI.  Ht  10/.  I5t.  U(l.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  ten 
marks,  or  6/.  I3«.  Ad.  went  as  stipend  to  the  chantry  priest, 
who  was  to  keep  n grnminar-senuol ; and  the  remainder 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  leaden  pipes  ‘ for  the  conduction 
of  wholesome  water  for  the  relief  of  the  infected,  when  the 
plague  should  be  at  Ashburton,  that  they  might  not 
iiiftrt  others.'  These  lands,  it  is  probable,  are  the  parish 
lumls  now  dcvoteil  to  the  repair  of  the  chapel;  the  en- 
dowment of  the  grammar-school  coming  from  other  sourres. 
The  cha|)cl  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional 
parochial  duly  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Besides  the  grammur-schoul,  ihoro  are  some  endowments 
fur  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  tlie  town,  especially 
one  ghen  in  1754  hy  Ixird  Middleton  and  the  lion.  Jultii 
Harris  (at  that  time  inomlxTs  for  the  liorough),  under  which, 
in  1821.  upwanis  of  ninety  children  reccive<l  education 
from  two  srhoolniaslers  of  Ashhurtuii.  In  1805,  the  lute 
Miss  Dunning  fuundeil  a gift  of  6/.  per  annum,  fur  the  in- 
struction of  ten  girls  in  reading,  sewing.  &c. 

Tho  independents.  ]>artirular  hnplisU,  and  Wesleyan 
mctho'lists  have  meeting-houses  in  the  (ow'd. 

* Iti  Ui*  |>arwhi,>)  rrtmit  tat  1831.  Uk*  ^HBprlrirtofHugaaiiDa  kn<l  Parilck 
af«  ai  dlttlort  fraa  (be  iwrith  of  Aibbonie, 
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The  c’aief  niamifarture  uf  A^himrlon  ii  that  uf  Rortfe, 
which  ik  madu  tor  liio  Ka«c  India  Conipaiiv.  * The  market 
U on  Saturday,  fur  corn,  provi»iun».  &cc.  A yarn  inarkel, 
forni-.-rly  held  on  Tuet>day,  under  letters  patent,  (^'ranted  by 
diaries  11.,  has  been  discontinued  Tor  many  years.  There 
are  lour  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursdays  in  March  and  June, 
and  the  first  Tuesdays  in  Au^tusi  and  November*.  Tiic 
March  fair  is  a large  cattle  tuir,  and  that  in  November  a 
gieat  sheep  f.iir.  The  numlH-r  of  houses  in  the  parish  of 
AMliburUni  wax,  m Ibdi,  5o2,  including  thirty  nine  unin* 
liabited,  and  the  population  at  the  same  time  amounted 
to  416^. 

Ashburton  was  a parliamentary  borough  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  did  not  again,  except  once  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1V„  return  members  till  the  last  parliament  of 
diaries  i.  in  1640.  The  right  of  election  was  in  theinlia* 
buiiiii  luniseliolders  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures; 
but  the  biiundaries  of  the  liorough  were  nut  clearly  known. 
Ttie  number  of  voters  was  estimated  at  between  .luu  and  400, 
but  the  monibiTs  were  realU'  thu  nominees  of  Lord  Clinton 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.  ^v  tlie  Refumj  Rill  the  numlKT 
of  representatives  was  reihiceil  from  two  to  one,  and  the 
lioimdary  of  the  parish  made  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  number  of  bouses  in  the  parish,  of  10/.  value  and 
upuardi,  was  estimated  in  tho  boundary  rejioris  ut  342. 
'I'ho  returning  ofiicer  is  the  portreeve,  who  is  chosen  annu- 
ally at  the  cinirt  leet  anci  baron  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  living  ik  a vicarage  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Moreton, 
the  an-hdeaconry  of  Tutness,  and  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  It  in* 
cludek  the  chapolnes  of  Rickington  and  Buckland  in-the 
M>xjr.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  are  the  patrons. 

Ashburton  ts  one  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  stunnarv 
courts  are  held.  Those  courts  are  held  before  Uic  lonl 
wunien  ur  his  sulistitutcs.  for  the  administration  of  justice  ' 
oiiiong  the  tinners  of  Devoiichire  and  Cornwall,  by  virtue  of 
a privilege  granted  to  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  their 
own  courts.  The  other  stannary  towns  are  Chagiord, 
Plympton,  and  Tavistock. 

This  town  was  the  binh*place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first 
I»r*l  Ashburton,  and  of  the  late  William  GilTord,  evliUir  of 
the  Qutrlerly  (Lysons’s  Masna  Britannia;  ife* 

nf  Crmmitritnu’rt  of  Charitifs, 

ASHBURTON.  LORD.  [See  Dumnino  ] 
.\SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH  <in  antieiu  writings  calle<l 
ASCEBI  .md  RSSEBY),  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
WestGo»LMtc,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  It  is  on  the  htile 
river  Mese,  or  Mense,  a fetsler  of  theTrent.  and  on  the  r»ad 
fr.«m  Dmdon  to  Burton-upon-'I’renl ; 1 15  miles  from  Loud  .n, 
and  1 7 from  I.,eK‘esier,  the  county  town.  Its  ongimtl  de* 
aii:niitiun  was  simply  Ashby  ; the  distinctive  addition  of  I>« 
U Zourh,  it  received  from  the  Zouehes,  who  were  lords  of  it. 

This  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  stands  a 
nent  market-cross,  and  was  nearly  surroundc^l  at  one  time 
by  thiee  parks,  now  no  longer  exiating,  vix.  I^restop  park, 
the  great  park,  and  the  little  park,  of  which  the  lust  was 
the  licimesiend  to  the  castle.  The  situation  of  the  town  ob- 
tained for  it  from  Camden  tho  character  of  I’tUa  Amtmiit- 
ninm  (a  must  delightful  town).  The  land  around  is  chietly 
pasture. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  is  a h.'indsome  and 
lofty  antuMit  structure.  It  is  of  stone,  and  the  tower  con- 
tains six  lirgc  liells  and  a set  of  chimes.  The  liody  of  the 
church  is  wt-U  pcwctl;  and  the  chancel  was  fitted  up  with 
pews  f.ir  Ids  own  family  bv  Francis,  Ear)  of  Huntingdon,  who 
di*il  in  1 ?90.  On  each  s’nle  of  the  chaund  is  a large  chapel, 
projei'iing  considerably  beyond  thu  side  of  the  church  : that 
on  the  north  side  is  converted  into  a vestry -mom,  and  that 
on  the  south  side  is  the  burial  place  nf  the  Hastings'  family. 
In  the  latter  is  a sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  Earl  uf 
Huntingdon,  and  his  countess,  who  both  diefl  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  this  church  there  was,  in  1R04,  when 
Mr.  Nichols's  Ili'^tory  of  I..eicc>tershire  was  published,  a 
singular  instrument  of  punishment  called  tho  finger  pillory. 
Itconsistc^l  of  a horizontal  beam  divideil  lengthways  into  two 
parts  : the  upper  pa’  I turned  on  a hinge  at  one  end.  and 
was  fastened  by  a hs’k  at  tho  other  end,  aAcr  the  manner 
of  the  stocks.  In  thi.s  machine  are  differcnt-sizod  hulcs  for 
cmlamiug  the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  oeara  is  sup- 
ported by  two  upright  posts  aliout  three  feet  high. 

Ill  an  upon  puature  on  tho  south  side  of  the  town,  on  a 

* I.j-aoDi'i  Haynn  Drita»*ia;  Um  10th  Au(.  kad  lUh  Nor.  arOimilDg  to 
oIImti. 


gentle  cmincnco.  stand  the  rums  of  the  castle  of  Afhhy. 
This  casllu  seeina  to  have  loeii  of  vast  extent  ami  very  h'It> . 
We  can  trace  out  tho  great  hall,  kitchen,  various  chambers 
of  stale,  the  chapel.  See.:  wherein  arc  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  d Hirways,  chimncy-pieces,  arms,  devices,  and 
other  ornamental  accompaniments.  (See  NichuU's  h'irei- 
itrthirc,  vol.  iii.  p.  612.)  It  was  built  by  Lord  Hastmg.s, 
a nobleman  of  great  |iower  in  tho  time  of  Edwanl  1\’., 
, and  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  tbc  Duke  of  Glourcster 
(afterwards  Richard  HI.),  shortly  alter  Edward's  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scuts 
was  confined. 

Hie  ‘ Ivanlioc'  baths,  erected  within  the  U.st  few  years, 
are  supplied  from  the  collieries  with  water  iropregnate<i  w ith 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  to  a greater  ilegree  than 
sea  water.  There  aro  a small  theatre,  a handsome  hotel, 
and  lodging-houses. 

There  is  in  Ashby  a free  school,  founded  in  ISfiT  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  : also  a school  fur  educating  ami 
clothing  twenty-six  Ixiys,  founded  in  )Gt>9  by  Mr.  1-uai; 
Dawaon,  and  a small  foundation  for  the  instructiuii  ol 
twelve  girls.  .Another  charity-school  has  been  lately  founded 
by  Aldennan  Newton,  of  Leicester. 

Woollen  and  cotton  stiKkings,  and  hats,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  in  Ashby  ; but  the  manufiio- 
turers  suffered  materially  during  tl>e  war  which  followed 
the  first  French  revolution.  Hie  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  supplieil.  There  are  four  fairs  in  tho  year, 
besides  a statute  for  the  luring  of  servants  on  thu  22ml 
September. 

Coal  and  ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  a canol  from  the  Coventry  canal  na- 
vigation,  ncarBcdworth  in  Warwickshire,  to  thu  neighhonr 
hood  of  Ashby  (see  Bradshaw's  Map  of  Cana}t\,  and  a rail- 
ruad  from  this  canal  to  tho  town.  The  elevation  of  this 
canal  is  315  feet  5 inches  above  the  basu  assumed  as  the 
general  level  in  Bradshaw's  Map.  It  runs  fur  18  miles 
dire«-t  distance  from  Bedworth  witnout  any  lock. 

The  living  is  a discharged  vicarage  with  thu  chapel  of 
Blttckfordby,  in  which  the  vkar  performs  seniee  once  n 
fortnight.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ackley,  archdeaconry  of 
Ivcicester,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
stiiji  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  methodisu. 
ami.  according  to  some  late  necounu,  for  Independents. 

The  parish  is  extensive,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Booihorpe.  Kilwardby,  and  tho  Calais, 
which  now  form  parts  of  ine  town,  were  once  distinct  ham- 
lets. The  population  wax,  in  1831.  472T,  of  whom  327  wore 
in  the  chapclry  of  Blackfordby. 

Ashby  w'as  the  native  town  of  the  eminent  Rixhop  Kail. 
In  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  Ashby  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  king,  but  evacuale<l  and  dismuntlod  by 
capitulation.  (Nichols's  ///*/.  of  LcicM/ersAire.) 

ASIUX)D,  or  ASDOD  (‘a^wtoc,  of  the  Greeks),  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Muditormnean,  in  Palestine, 
about  nine  miles  N-E.  of  Aacalon,  and  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Janmia.  The  meniion  of  this  place  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament ; it  was  one  of  the  five  Philistine  cities, 
and,  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land,  it  fell  to  the  lot  ot 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua  xv.),  who,  however,  ap{>car  not 
to  have  obtained  possession  ; for  we  find  (1  Samuel  v.)  (bat 
.100  years  subsequently  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with 
the  Jews  having  captured  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought 
it  to  Ashdt'd.  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Da- 
gnn.  which  fell  to  the  earth  licfore  it.  David  probably  got 
possession  of  Ashdo«l  when  ho  ‘ took  Gath  and  its  town* 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.*  (Chronic,  i.  chap.  18.) 
It  was  taken  bv  the  Assyrians  about  b C.  714,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  after  sustaining, 
according  to  Herotlotus,  a siege  and  blockade  of  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  reign  of  Psanimitichus,  during  which 
it  must  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jeremiah  call*  it  ‘the 
remnant  of  Aihdod.* 

Tho  temple  of  Dagnn  was  destroye<l  by  Jonathan  Macra- 
b»us,  and  the  town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alex- 
ander Bala.s  and  Demetrius.  It  seems  never  to  have  re. 
covered  its  former  splendour,  though  A.  Gabinius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Azotus,  and  is  also  noticed  by  this 
name  in  Strabo  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  modern 
name  is  Asd<'ud,  a near  appnmrh  to  the  antient  one;  but 
there  arc  no  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  now, 
Voinov  says,  famous  only  for  its  scorpions.  The  country 
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around  is  op«n,  and  Uttlc  cultivated,  and  the  viUa};c  small. 
The  principal  object  ia  a largo  Turkish  khan  for  travellers, 
whif  h appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  some  ontient  building — 
probably  one  of  the  primitive  Cliristian  churches,  as  .in 
altar  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  «omc  Eastern  language.  It  lies  in  31^  45^ 
N.  lat-  34''  37'  E.  long. 

The  land  along  this  part  of  the  coast  U {^rceptiUy  gaining 
on  the  sea,  which  U shallow,  and  deposits  in  this  Wnd  of 
the  coast  much  of  the  sand  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
(Mangles  and  Irby.  See  Steph.  Byzant. ; and  Nehemioh 
xiii.  ‘it.) 

ASHDOAVN  FOREST,  a hilly  ana  woodland  district 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  what  is 
usually  denominated  * the  Weald.'  Tliis  weald  was  before 
the  Conquest  a vast  forest,  stretching  from  Chichester  to 
the  border  of  Kent ; and  the  designation  in  its  widest  sense 
is  understood  to  include  all  the  county  north  of  tlic  South 
Duwn  hills.  Ashdown  Forest  anitains  about  13,000  or 
2O.0U0  acres.  The  black  sand  which  rovers  it  is  of  various 
depth,  and  lies  upon  a thick  stratum  of  son  clay.  The  chief 
value  of  the  district  is  ns  a rabbit  warren,  trowborough 
Beacon,  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forest, 
is  304  feet  high.  The  road  from  I>ondon  to  Lewes,  through 
Maresfield  and  Urkfleld,  leads  across  this  waste.  (Young's 
Genero/  rietr  of  iheAgrimUure  o/SututT.  See  Or</«arjce 
Map.\ 

ASHER,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  [See  Palks- 
TINK.] 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt,  whether  of 
regelabte  or  animal  origin,  and  to  a certain  extent  of  mine- 
ral bodies  also.  First  with  respect  to  VegetalAe  ashes : — 
Woody  fibre,  termed  cberoically  lignin,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ; it  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  all  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
dissipated  when  burnt.  Two  of  its  elements,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  with  which  they  were  already  united,  and 
a fre.sh  portion  acquired  from  the  atmosphere,  form  new  com- 
p iunds;  these  products  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
pur|w)se  minutely  to  notice,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
consist  chiefly  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbon 
of  woody  fibre  is  the  element  which  remains  longest  unacted 
«|>on,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  preparation  of  charcoal 
from  wood  depends.  When,  however,  this  carbon  has  , 
been  totally  dissipated  by  the  long^continued  and  combined 
action  of  heat  and  the  oxygon  of  the  air,  there  remains  only  ' 
a small  quantity  of  ashes;  these  arc  derived  principally,  if  | 
not  entirely,  from  such  substances  a^he  plant  takes  up  from 
the  soil  during  its  growth,  and  which,  though  universally 
met  with,  arc  most  frequently  to  be  considered  rather  as 
accidental  than  necessary  constituents  of  the  vegetable. 
Ashes  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  of  the  manure  usetl 
upon  it.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes 
occur  in  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
plant ; they  are  mostly  the  altered  results  of  combustion. 
But  to  this  port  of  the  subject  we  shall  presently  recur. 

The  substances  usually  contained  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
plants  are  p<4ash,  soda,  time,  magnesia,  silica,  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  of  manganese,  chlorine,  carlKinic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphorir.  acid ; alumina  occurs  but  rarely,  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  copper  has  been  met  with.  The  salts  derived  from 
the  combination  of  some  of  these  boilies  are  soluble  in  water; 
such  are  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
chlorine,  those  of  the  same  metals  with  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  with  silica.  Lime,  and  some  of  the  other 
bases,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
with  silica,  arc  insoluble  in  water.  Verj'  frequently  more 
than  one-half  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables  consists  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  varies,  not  only  according  to  the 
soil,  ago.  and  aspect  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant,  from  one  and  a half  to  three  and  a half 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  after  drving  in  the  air.  Sometimes 
the  a^bes  amount  to  four  or  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the  hark 
of  the  oak  to  six  per  cent. ; the  quantity  and  quality  of  (he 
ashes  also  var)'  in  tlio  same  kind  of  wood  from  the  acciden- 
tal circuraslances  already  noticed.  Berthier  (Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  210)  has  given  the 
results  of  numerous  cxneriraentH  on  the  ashes  or  different 
kinds  of  wood ; from  these  the  following  arc  selected  at 
almost  extreme  coses  of  Uie  quantity  of  ashes  obtained  from 
various  woods 
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Eider  5 of  which  Ji).&  were  soluble,  and  bt).2| 
Oak  . .12  . . . 8b 

do.  liark  6 . . 6 . . . 93 

Bireh  I . . 16  . . . 84 

'Fhe  soluble  saline  matter  yielded,  per  cent., — 


insoluble 
in  water. 


KUrr. 

0«k. 

Oak 

niwi*. 

Carbonic  acid 

27.42 

24-0 

23-2 

17  0 

Sulphuric  arid 

. 7-33 

8-1 

60 

2 3 

Muriatic  acid  . 

ISO 

0 1 

0-7 

U-2 

Silica 

. 161 

0 2 

U 8 

1-0 

Potash  and  soda 

60-64 

G7-6 

09-3 

79  5 

— 

— ■ 

- 

99- 

100- 

lotu 

loo* 

The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of,  per  cent.,— 

o^k. 

Oak  Imk 

Ilirrii 

Carbonic  acid 

39  8 

39-6 

38-5 

3ro 

Phosphoric  acid 

. 2-8 

0-8 

4-3 

Silica 

20 

3-8 

1*1 

3"3 

Lime 

31-8 

54-8 

50-1 

5-2-2 

Magnesia 

. 2-2 

0-c 

3-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

0 1 

0-S 

0-5 

— ■■■  manganese 

0-6 

7-4 

3-5 

Charcoal,  &c. 





2-1 

99-3 

99'6 

100' 

100' 

On  considering  the  constituents  of  tlie  soluble  part  of 
wood-ashes,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  consist  of  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  carbonaies,  and  chlorides  : while  the 
insoluble  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  probably  of  magnesia,  phosphate  oflime,  and  phosphate 
of  iron.  Wood-ashes  may  contain  a considerable  portion  of 
iron  without  its  being  indicateil  by  the  colour  of  its  oxide, 
because  it  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate;  the  manganese 
appears  to  exist  as  an  oxido  : this  is  indicated,  not  unly  by 
the  greyish  tint  which  it  imparts,  but  also  by  the  smell  of 
chlorine  evolved  bv  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

It  needs  harr(ly  lie  stated  that  the  incineration  of 
wood  is  a most  important  operation;  from  its  ashes  are 
obtainc<l  the  immense  quantities  of  impure  potash,  and 
the  carbonate  called  i>earlask,  imported  from  Amerii-a  and 
other  countries.  [See  Potassium  and  its  salts]  Al- 
though wood-ashes  thus  yield  carbonate  of  potash,  yet 
there  is  no  rca.<^n  to  suppose  that  this  salt  exists  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  Vau- 
quelin.  the  alkali  is  there  combined  with  acetic  acid:  and 
it  is  well  known  that  acetate  of  potash  is,  by  heat  and  the 
decomposition  of  its  acid,  converted  into  carbonate,  'llie 
sap  of  plants  contains  also  other  vegetable  acids,  as  the  ox- 
alic, citric,  tartaric,  malic.  &c. ; and  the  salts  which  these 
form  with  potash  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  the 
carbonate,  ^ic  sources  of  the  alkalis  is  a subject  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  now  no  question  of  their 
being  acquired  from  tl>e  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lime 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  well  known  that  basaltic  rocks 
contain  soda,  and  granite  rocks  potash;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  fir  trees  growing  in  a soil  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  basalt,  contain  much  more  soda  and  less 
potash  than  those  which  grow  in- disintegrated  granite. 

The  ashes  of  land  plants  yield  princiually  the  salts  of 
potash;  those  of  marine  plants  afford  a mrge  quantity  of 
soda  salts,  and  especially  the  carbonate.  Tliere  are  several 
varieties  of  saUota  and  salicomia  cultivated  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  which,  when  full  grown,  arc  cut,  drieil,  and  burnt 
in  trenches ; the  resulting  ashes  are  called  barilla,  and  arc 
imported  in  the  state  of  hard,  grey,  porous  masses.  The 
richest  barilla  contains  about  4U  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
mixed  wdtb  various  saline  and  earthy  impurities.  It  is  umhI 
for  soap-mnking.  and  in  other  manufactures  requiring  an 
alkali ; but  since  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  common  salt, 
and  on  account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  soda  is  obtained 
from  it,  barilla  is  now  mucti  less  used  than  formerly. 

Kelp  is  the  ash  of  some  varieties  of  sea-weed,  especially 
of  the  fucus  snccharintu  and  fucus  vesieulosus.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  islands  of  Scotland,  and  contains  scarcely  one- 
tenth  a.5  much  carbonate  of  soda  os  barilla  docs ; the  re- 
mainder consists  principally  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  earthy  and  cartioiia- 
ceous  matter.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  soap. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a portion  at  least  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  platiU  re- 
sults from  the  double  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  the 
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potash  salts  originally  existing  in  thcna.  [See  Sodium  and 
lU  salts.] 

Coal  arc  extremely  various  both  in  their  appear- 

ance and  composition.  Thus  much  of  the  cxval  of  the  north 
of  England,  under  common  circumstances,  burns  tu  a cin- 
der, which  is  a mixture  of  the  ashes  of  the  coal,  with 
some  carbonaceous  matter  requiring  rather  a high  tem- 
perature to  burn  it,  on  account  of  its  being  enveloped  by 
incombustible  matter.  The  coal  of  Somersetshire  burns  to 
rwl  ashes,  eviflently  coloured  by  peroxide  of  iron ; those 
of  the  Staflbrdshire  coal  aro  nearly  white. 

Coal,  like  wood,  consists  principally  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  contains 
nitrogen  also.  The  carbon  generally  varies  fn>ra  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  ashes  yiehlod 
by  different  kimU  of  coal  X'aries  considerably ; awording 
to  Kirwan.  Wigan  coal  contains  P57  per  cent,  of  ashes; 
Whitehaven  coal  1*7,  and  Swansea  coal  3*33  per  cent. : they 
consist  principally  of  silica  and  alumina,  witn  small  ouan- 
tities  of  lime,  sometimes  magnesia,  and  also  peroxide  of 
iron:  but  they  do  nut  contain  either  the  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, or  alkaline  salts  found  in  wood-ashes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  ashes  produced  by 
some  kinds  of  coal  are  nearly  useless,  that  form  of  them 
wliich  results  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  north- 
country  coal  burnt  in  London  is  very  largely  and  economi- 
cally employed  in  brick-making. 

Peat  axhef  have  been  examined  by  Klaproth;  the  peat 
of  Mansfeld  yielded  20*5  per  cent,  of  incombustible  matter,  : 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  MM.  Oberlin  and  Buchner  have  lately 
analyzed  the  ashes  of  llie  turf  occurring  near  Strasburgh  ; 
lOOU  parts  of  the  dried  turf  yielded  1 80  of  ashes,  of  a ra- 
dish grey  colour,  mixed  with  white  and  reddish  gritty  par- 
ticles of  an  earthy,  saline  taste,  and  infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe. One  huiidnrd  parts  of  these  ashes  yielded 
Common  salt,  with  a little  sulphate  of  lime  . 19 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 
Phoaphate  of  magnesia  and  of  alumina  . 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron 
Alumina  and  silica 

100 

The  ashes  contained  neither  free  nor  carbonated  alkali,  no 
iodine,  nor  any  sulphuret.  {Journal  d«  Pharmacie,  Avril, 
1834.) 

With  respect  to  animal  ashea,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ditTercnt  forms  of  animal  matter  have  been  subjected  to 
incineration.  From  the  following  results  obtained  by  Ber- 
zelius, in  his  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  bones,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  phosphate  of  lime  would  consti- 
tute the  larger  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  animal  solids,  ex- 
cepting the  fat;  he  found  that  ox  bones,  after  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  carbonaceous  animal  mutter  which  they  con- 
tained, yielded  667  per  cent,  of  ashes,  cura|H>scd  of 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a little  fluoride  of  calcium  57  * 35 
Carbonate  of  lime  « . . 3*69 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . 2*05 

Soda,  with  a very  little  chloride  of  sodium  . 3 49 

66-7U 

The  ashes  of  human  bones  contain  about  four  per  cent,  less 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  almost  per  cent,  more  of  car- 
bonate than  ox  bones.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  all  the  above  compounds  existed  as 
-Stated  in  the  bone  previously  to  incineration  : this  circum- 
stance forms  a remarkable  difference  between  veguiable  and 
aniixial  ashes. 

Animal  ashes,  termed  technically  bone  tuA,  are  some- 
times, though  with  less  efibet  than  unbumt  bones,  employed 
as  a manure;  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  assay  cupels, 
and  ill  the  preparutkm  of  pnosphuric  acid. 

Volcanic  asnee  only  remain  to  be  noticed.  Vauouelin 
examined  some  ashes  from  Vesuvius  which  fell  at  Naples 
in  i622  ; their  colour  was  greyish,  they  were  tasteless,  and 
found  to  coiuist  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  muriate  of  am- 
monia. sulphate  of  lime,  potash,  copper,  manganese,  lime, 
and  charcoal ; the  proportions  of  these,  however,  were  not 
determined.  {Annaha  de  Ckimie  et  de  Phyenjug,  tome  xxv. 
p.  72.)  Vauquelin  also  analyzed  the  ashes  ejected  in  the 
hame  year  from  v®tna;  they  were  of  a grey  colour,  and  in 
hne  powder ; when  heated  to  redness  in  c<mtact  with  the 
air,  they  exhaled  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  a close  vessel  they 
yielded  sulphur.  The  following  statement  shows  that  the  ' 
vuinposition  of  these  ashca  was  very  different  from  those  of 


Vesuvius  ejected  in  the  same  year.  One  hundred  parts 
consisted  nearly  of — 


Silica  . . . 

28*10 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Id- 

Sulphuret  of  iron 

20-86 

Alumina  . , 

8* 

Lime  , , 

2*60 

Charcoal  . , . 

r 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  of  alumina  ) 

21*42 

100*00 

Traces  of  sulphur,  a muriate  and  moisture  1 

(Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyaique,  tome  xxxii.  p.  1 1 1.) 


ASHFORD,  a market-town  in  Kent,  on  the  west  side 
of  tlic  Stour,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  upper 
branches : it  is  on  the  road  from  London  (through  Maid- 
stone) to  Folkstune,  93  miles  from  London,  19  from  Maid- 
stone, and  14A  from  Canterbury.  It  is  called  in  Dorjmsday- 
book  both  Eatefurt  and  Essetesford,  and  in  otlier  aniicnt 
records  Essbetisford.  taking  its  name  from  the  Esshc  or 
Eschet,  a now  obsolete  designation  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Stour  from  its  source  near  Lcnbam  to  this  place. 

Tlio  situation  of  this  town  is  pleasant  and  liealUiv,  being 
on  a small  eminence,  with  a gentle  ascent  to  it  on  every  side. 
The  houses  aro  well  built,  and  the  main  street  (through 
which  the  Folkstonu  road  passes)  is  of  considerable  width, 
and  is  paved.  The  market-house  is  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
the  church  on  the  south  side.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  town 
is  a stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  river  Stour.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  There  is  a monthly  fair  or  market 
for  the  sale  of  fat  and  lean  stock,  held  on  the  first  TucMlay 
in  the  month  ; and  there  are  four  other  fairs,  as  far  as  ue 
can  gather  from  our  authorities.  Several  genteel  fumilics 
reside  in  the  town.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1631 
was  2.609. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a grammar-school  of  some  re- 

Eute,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Norton 
InatchbuU.  The  master  is  still  appointed  by  the  Kuatch- 
buU  family. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  rising 
from  the  centre,  lofty  and  well-proportioned,  and  svirmounted 
by  four  pinnacles.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  has  some  good  doorways  and  windows.  Several 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  Smyth  family  are  in  a chapel 
adjoining  the  south  transept.  The  tower  was  erectod  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  Sir  John  Fogge,  who  also  much  re- 
paired. if  he  did  not  rebuild,  the  church ; and  founded  a 
* college ' or  choir  (consisting  of  the  vicar  as  muster  or  pre- 
bendary, two  fit  chaplains,  and  two  lay  clerks),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suppri’ssed  before  the  Reformation.  A 
cliantrv'  founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  also  sup- 
pressed during  the  progress  of  the  Refonualioii.  The  living 
is  a vicarage  in  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Rochester.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  difibrenl  deno- 
minations of  dissenters:  also  two  national  schools,  one  lor 
boys  and  one  for  girls. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  constitutes  what  is  termed 
* the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Ashford,’  and  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  It  has  a constable  of  its 
own.  The  town  is  governed  hv  a mayor,  and  has  a court  of 
record  every  three  weeks  for  all  actions  of  debt  or  damages 
not  exceeding  twenty  marks  (6f.  13s.  4il). 

ASHLAlC  rough  stones  of  various  sizes.  This  term  is 
applied  to  free-stoues  when  they  ore  first  taken  out  of  the 
quarry. 

ASHLER,  a facing  made  of  squared  stones.  In  coun- 
tries wlicre  stone  is  scarce  and  expensive,  ashler  principally 
con«i!«ta  of  thin  slabs  of  stone  used  to  face  the  brick  and 
rubble  walls  of  buildings.  These  slabs  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ashler  is  of  sereral  kinds.  Plane 
ashler  is  so  called  when  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  made 
quite  smooth.  All  the  public  buildings  of  London  in  which 
stone  is  used  are  more  or  less  faced  with  plane  ashler.  When 
the  stone  shorn  on  its  surface  a series  of  narrow  parallel 
Hutings,  the  work  is  called  tooled  ashler.  This  is  principally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  basements  of  buildings  where  the 
stone  is  set  with  flutings  running  perpendicularly.  There 
is  also  an  ornamental  kind  of  ashler,  very  common  in  build- 
ings. produced  by  slightly  cutting  into  the  stones,  so  as  to 
make  a depression,  along  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  sides  of 
the  joints.  This  kind  of  ashler  is  called  rusticated  ashler. 
[For  a more  particular  account  of  rusticated  work,  see 
MxsojraY.]  The  Banqueting-hall  at  Whitehall,  Somerset 
house,  the  Bankuf  England,  and  St.  Paul's  Cat]>edral,  may 
‘ 3 M 2 
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Ifc  taken  as  examples  of  rustieatert  nshler  in  London : an  ' 
example  uf  lUAtii-atcil  ashler  un  the  north  side  of  ihu 
\re»tem  entrance  uf  lau  I’uul'a  Cathedral  i&  given  in  the  cut. 


ASHLERING,  a term  in  masonry  signifyinj?  the  act  of 
beiMmi:  in  mortar  the  ashler  above  described.  The  term  is 
ulftu  Uied  in  carpentry  to  wj^nify  the  short  npriffht  piwea  of 
vvi.oj  placed  in  the  mof  of  a house  to  rut  olT  the  acute  anjile 
birtwcen  the  joisUof  the  fl«Jorand  the  rafters:  almost  all  the 
uarreLs  in  JUmdon  are  built  in  this  way.  The  annexed 
cut.  ropresenliiiff  a section  of  a garret,  shows  the  nshler- 
ing  above  described. 


ASHMOLE,  El. IAS,  an  eminent  antiquary  ond 
herald,  the  (bunder  of  the  museum  which  sUll  bears  his 
name  at  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Simon  Ashinolc.  a 
sadfiler  of  Lichfield,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Boyer 
of  Coventry.  He  was  born  May  23d,  J617.  ond  was  placed 
at  an  early  nge  as  a choristur  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich* 
dcld.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  family  of  Janies 
Paget,  E'iq.,  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
wim  had  murried  his  mother's  sister;  under  whose  roof  he 
studied  law,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  music 
and  other  accomplishments.  In  1638  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Peter  Mainwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  Michaelmas  terra  the  same  year  he  became  a solicitor 
in  chancery.  In  February,  lC4l,  he  was  sworn  an  attorney 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  lost  hit  wife  on  the  5th  of  De* 
ceinber  the  same  year.  Tlie  troubles  coming  on,  and  being 
a royalist  in  principle,  he  retired  from  London  into  Cheshire. 
In  1645  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whem^e  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  first  a commissioner  and  afterwards  receiver 
and  resristmr  of  the  excise.  He  became,  soon  after,  a captain 
in  I./>rd  Ashley’s  regiment,  and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments  he  was  far  from  neglect- 
ing h's  studies,  having  entered  himself  of  Brazennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  upplieri  himself  with  great  vigour  to 
the  study  of  natural  pbilowophy.  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
and  where  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  aflerwards  Sir  George 
Wharton  led  him  into  the  absurd  mysteries  of  astrology. 

In  July,  1646,  the  king's  alTairs  having  grown  desperate, 
after  the  surrender  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Aahroole  withdrew 
again,  for  a tew  months,  to  Cheshiro ; but  coming  to 
London  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
Mr.  William  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  Uie 
greatest  astrologers  of  Uieir  time,  and  was  by  them  caresse<1, 
instructed,  and  admitted  into  their  fraternity.  In  1647  he 
w ent  into  Berkshire,  where  he  made  ebuiee  of  the  village  of 
Englefleld  for  the  place  of  his  retirement,  at  which  he 
siudieil  botany.  In  1649  he  roarneil  his  second  wife,  the 
1-ady  Mamwaring  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Muinwiiring,  Knt. 
locordcr  of  Reading),  whose  second  son  by  a former  hus- 


band. Mr.  Humphrey  .Stafford,  made  great  oppo>ition  to 
the  inati'b.  Tl:e  fortune  which  ho  obtained  with  this  lady 
(he  was  her  fourth  husband)  enabled  him  to  open  his  house 
to  the  must  learned  and  scientific  pt^rsons  of  the  lime. 
In  1C50  he  puldishcd  in  l2mo.  a treatise  wriitcn  by 
Or.  Arthur  Dee  upon  the  philuoopher's  stone,  under  the  title 

FasHru/wi  Cheinirus ; or,  Chymintl  Callectioua  rspreu- 
tnff  thr.  In^rrss,  Prutiyest,  aud  Egrr.ss  oj  the  iec>:t  Il>r- 
nfftii'k  Scienre.  out  of  the  ehotce*l  anduiftsf  famous  aotknrx. 
Whereunto  ts  atUievl,  the  ArruHum,  or  ^rund  xecrel  uf  Iki  ’ 
meti'-Jt  PhUosvpiiu.  Ifoth  y/iude  En^uUi  bti  James  Ha- 
solle.  E>cj.,  in  which  name,  the  letters  of  hi^  own  will  be 
found  transposed.  He.  at  the  same  time,  addressnl  him!«clf 
to  an  undertaking  of  greater  cun>e({ucnce.  a complete  col* 
lection  uf  the  wiwks  of  such  English  ohcuiUts  as  had  till 
then  romoined  in  rounuscript ; to  which,  ns  well  t<>  an 
nideiu  passion  fur  thu  study  cf  chemistry,  be  had  been 
excited  by  one  Bu<-Uhutise.  who  was  reputed  an  adept,  and 
whom,  from  his  free  coromuiheution  of  chemxal  Kvivts, 
Mr.  Ashmole,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  accustomed 
to  call  ‘ father.'  In  his  diary,  April  3d.  1651,  he  sa\s. 

‘ Mr.  William  Bat-klumse,  of  Swullosvfleld  in  ixim.  Perks, 
caused  me  Ui  call  him  father  thcnccforwanl.’  He  likewiM! 
cmploviKi  a part  of  his  time  in  acquiring  certain  manual 
arts,  such  as  engraving  seals,  casting  in  sand,  and  the 
mystery  of  a working  guklsuhth.  In  1652.  believing  il-.at 
a eimipetenl  knowledge  of  Hebrew  w ns  necessary  fi*r  uiidcr- 
Blanding  and  explaining  such  authors  as  had  written  on 
the  hermetic  science,  he  applied  himselfto  the  study  of  that 
laiigucge,  under  a rabbi  uf  the  name  of  Solomon  Fiank. 
At  length  loivnrd  thecliwoof  1652  his  Theatrum  Chymirum 
appeared,  a quarto  volume,  containing  many 

icccs  of  our  old  hermetic  philosophers.  This  work  gnumd 

im  a high  reputatiim,  and  among  other  scholars  to  whom 
it  extended  his  acquaintance  was  the  eelehrulod  John  Soldi  n, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  intimate  friendship  till  bis  death. 
Ashmole's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mainwaring.  cxelusiie 
of  mere  family  opposition,  involved  liim  in  several  law-suits, 
and  at  last  in  one  in  (.’haiicery  with  the  lady  herself.  Oc- 
tober btU.  1657,  he  vays.  * Tlie  cause  iK'twcen  me  aud  iny 
wife  was  heard,  where  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard  nbsened  to 
the  court  that  there  were  SOtl  sheets  of  depositions  on  my 
wife's  part,  ond  not  one  word  pro\e<l  against  mo  of  using 
her  ill,  nor  ever  giving  her  a had  or  provoking  word.’ 

Aaliroido  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity 
and  records.  This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  afterwoMs  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  whom  he  accompanied  about  this  time, 
when  making  his  survey  of  the  Fens.  Ashmole's  relish 
for  chemistry  had  abated,  mid  he  gave  up  hw  intention 
of  extending  his  Theatrum  Chymirum  to  several  volumes. 
In  1659,  however,  he  published  a treatise  mi  the  philoso- 
pher’a  stone,  entille^l  The  ffay  to  Pdit»:  in  three  htyrAt : 
4to. : a work,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  bis  friends  the 
astrologers  and  alchemists  with  a good  gmce. 

In  the  spring  of  1658  Ashroole  applied  himseir  to  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  a Hittnry  q/*  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  the  publiculion  of  which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter.  In  this  year  also  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a cotaluguc  of  the  coins  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Bodleian  Librar)'  by  Archbwhop  l.,aud.  In 
(659  the  younger  Tradc&caiit  and  his  wife  made  over  to 
liiiUi  by  deed  of  gift,  the  Museum  of  curiosilics  ot  <South 
Lambeth,  which  tlie  two  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  bad 
been  lung  accumulating. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Ashmole  was  early  introduced 
to  the  presence  and  favour  of  King  Charles  II.  who.  on  June 
18.  1660,bestowed  upon  him  the  place  ofWindsor  herald  ; and 
a few  davs  after  appointed  him  to  make  a deveriptum  of  the 
royal  collection  of  metlals.  On  the  3d  of  September  that 
year,  he  had  a warrant  signed  for  the  oflice  of  oomtuissiuner 
of  excise : and  was  also  joined  in  a commission  for  an 
examination  of  the  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  respecting  the 
royal  library  and  medals  wliich  had  fallen  into  Peters's 
hands  in  1648. 

On  November  2,  1660.  lie  was  called  to  the  liar  in  the 
Middle  Temple  hall ; and  in  January,  1661,  admitted  F.R.S. 
Soon  after  this  time,  he  had  several  new  preferments 
bestowerl  upon  him,  and  amongst  them,  by  warrant,  Fe- 
bruary 9,  1661,  the  secretaryship  of  Surinam.  On  the 
1 7lli  of  February’,  1665,  Sir  Edward  Byshc  sealed  hta  de- 
putation for  visiting  Berkshire,  which  visitation  he  begun  on 
the  llth  of  Match  following.  June  9.  1668,  he  was  a(s. 
pointed  accomptant-general  and  country  accomptant  in  tb« 
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cxriso.  Hi:<  second  wife.  Lady  Mainwarin}?,  at  the 

bcKinniii^  of  April  (liis  year,  Ashiuole  paid  his  addresses 
with  httio  delay  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  good  friend 
Sir  William  Dugdalc.  and  was  married  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
chapel  on  ti»o  ad  of  November  following,  by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worceatcr  ; and  on  the  19th  of  July, 

1 1>69,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxibnl  by  diploma.  He  was  now  courted  and  osteeiued  by 
the  greatest  ]H.u sons  in  the  kiitgdom;  and  having  finished 
his  talwurs  U|>un  ihe  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  pre- 
Kcuied  that  Work  to  the  king.  May  8.  167'2.  who,  as  a mark 
of  approbution  for  his  toil  and  research,  presented  him  with 
a privy  seal  fur  •IPu/.  In  1675  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Windsor  herald;  and  in  1677,  on  Sir  Edward  Walker's 
death,  might  have  been  made  garter  king  of  arms,  hut 
waived  tlic  aptieiutinetit  in  favour  of  liis  fatherdn  law,  Sir 
William  Diigdule.  At  the  close  of  16*7  he  was  proposed 
U>  represent  the  city  of  LirhReld  in  parliament,  but  finding 
himself  insufficiently  supported,  withdrew  his  pretensions. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
^liddle  Temple,  in  a set  of  chambers  next  to  lho.se  in  which 
Mr.  Ashmolo  resided,  by  which  ho  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  library,  a cabinet  of  90U0  antient  and  nuMlcrn  coins,  and 
a great  cullectiim  of  seals,  cliarters,  and  other  antujuities: 
his  manuscript-s,  liowever,  an<l  his  gold  medals,  were  for*  ' 
tunately  preserved,  by  lieing  in  tlio  house  which  had  been 
Trudcscunt's  at  LunlHith.  Dr.  Plot  gave  an  account  of  this 
loss  to  Anthony  X Wood,  who  printed  it  in  his  Athena 
Oxnuiemet. 

In  1682,  the  University  ol  Oxford  having  finished  a 
building  as  a repository  fur  curioaiitcs  near  the  theatre, 
Ashiiiolu  (according  to  a proposition  made  to  them  before  it  < 
was  begun)  sent  lliither  the  culliKition  of  rarities  which  he 
Imd  receivctl  from  the  Tradescants.  together  with  such 
cdditioiu  as  ho  hail  mode  to  them  ; to  which  he  aflerwartls  , 
added  the  donation  of  his  manuscripts  and  library.  This  is  I 
still  chilled  the  Ashmulean  Museum.  I 

In  the  beginning  of  1685  Ashmole  was  again  invited  to  i 
represent  the  corixiration  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  but 
ii(x>ii  King  James  intimating  to  him,  by  L>rd  Dartmouth,  | 
that  he  would  take  it  kindly  if  he  would  resign  his  interest  I 
to  Mr.  /.oiwson,  ho  wailed  upon  his  Majesty  and  told  him  I 
that  ho  was  all  obcilionce.  In  1686,  on  the  death  of  his  ! 
fiitlier-in-law,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  lie  declined  a second  I 
time  tlv  office  of  garter,  which  he  would  have  obtained  f >r  I 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Dugdulc.  but  was  unsuccessful.  ' 
He  however  procured  for  him  the  place  of  norroy  king  of  ] 
arms.  This  was  one  of  the  last  public  act.s  of  Ashmolc's 
life ; the  remainder  of  it  was  spent  in  an  honourable  retire-  ! 
i.ieiit  to  tlie  day  ofhis  death.  May  18.  1692,  when  he  was  I 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ago.  Hw  b«Mly  was  interred  1 
ut  Limbelli,  and  a black  marble  slab  laid  unun  his  grave  ! 
with  a Latin  inscription.  ' 

Resides  the  works  already  noticed,  which  were  published  I 
during  his  life,  Ashmulc  left  large  collections  in  mamt-  1 
s<Tipt:— 1.  The  Arma,  Epitaj)hn,  Fenextrnl  Initerrijitiong, 
irilh  (he  drauf(hts  •>/  the  Tombs,  in  alt  the  Churches  in  \ 
Verkshire,  penned  in  1666.  Tliese  were  in  part  publihlicd  I 
aflerwards  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquities  nf  Berk- 
shire, throe  volumes  octavo.  1717,  I72;i,  and  at  Read- | 
iiig  in  folio,  1736.  2.  Fuuniliarum  illastrium  Imperalo» 
rofnque  Romanorum  NumismaUi  Oxnni/e  in  Bmlleiuua  ] 
liitiUofhctee  archwis  descripta  et  explunata,  finished  in 
165').  and  given  by  Ashmulc  to  the  public  library  in  1666, 
a MS.  in  three  volumes  folio.  3.  A Dvsrription  and  Fx- 
jihinalion  of  the  Coins  and  Mrda/s  belonging  to  Ktng 
/"/lor/r* //,  a MS.  formerly  in  the  king’s  cabinet  4. 
brirf  Ceremonial  of  the  /-Va*(  of  St.  George,  held  at 
IVhitehtdl,  1661,  with  other  Papers  relaUng  to  the  Order.  I 
5.  Uemarhabie  Passages  in  the  year  1660,  set  down  by  Mr.  I 
liUus  Ashm'Je.  6.  An  Account  of  the  Cor^ma(^on  of  our  I 
Kings,  transcribed  from  a MS.  in  the  AVn^-'r  private  J 
Cbtsci.  7.  The  Proceedings  on  the  day  qf  the  Coronation  \ 
tf  King  Charles  II.  8.  The  Arms,  Epitaphs,  ^c.  in  smie 
churches  and  houses  in  Stafordshirc,  taken  when  ho  ac- 
com|>anied  Sir  William  Dug^alu  in  his  visitation.  9.  The 
Ann*.  Epilajihs,  Ins.Tiptions,^t\  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  X*Atinghamshire,  t^V.  taken  at  the  same  time. 
10.  to  the  Ohje.'txons  urged  against  Mr.  Ashmnle' s 

bring  made hi'.toriogruphcr  to  the  (hderofthe  G<ir/«'r,  A.D. 
1662.  II.  .4  Translation  of  J<Jin  Francis  Spina's  Book  of 
Ihe  Catastrophe  of  the  IForld,  to  tebirh  is  itibjoinrd  Am- 
brose Merlin  s Prophecy  12.  Col/ectio/ts,  Remarks,  hloles 


on  Books  and  AISS.  13.  The  Diary  of  his  Life.  This 
work  was  first  publUhcd  in  duudeeimo  in  1717,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  I arned  anliquari/,  Eh'as 
.ishmole,  Esq.  drawn  up  by  himself  by  tcay  of  pimy,  with 
an  Apjtendix  tf  OrigincU  Letters.  PublUhcd  by  Charles 
Burman,  Esq.  Reprinted  with  l..il]y's  History  of  his  Life, 
and  Times,  octavo,  Widon.  1774.  It  is  from  this  diary, 
abounding  in  absurd  ami  whimsical  memoranda,  that  tho 
dales  and  facts  in  the  preceding  memoir  have  been  prin- 
cipally taken.  (See  also  Wood's  Alhetue  Orunienses, 
Bliss's  odilion,  vol.  iv.  p.  3.54.  Biogr.  Brit,  bv  Kippis,  vol. 
i.  p.  293.) 

ASHOVER,  a town  m Derbyshire,  pleasantly  siluali-d 
in  a deep  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Amber;  six 
miles  S.W.of  Chesterfield,  whiclt  is  the  post  town,  and  four 
from  Matlock.  It  has  a small  market,  fnxjuentcd  during 
the  winter  by  a few  butchers ; and  two  fairs  for  horncfl  entile 
anil  sheep.  As  the  market  is  so  insignificant  and  irregular, 
and  is  moreover  held  without  cliarter(as  arc  also  iho  fairs), 
it  is  commonly  regardml  os  a village:  but  Messrs.  Lysons 
{Magna  Britannia)  reckon  it  among  the  market-towns. 
Stocking-weaving  and  tambour-working  give  employment  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  ia  a Gothic  building  with  a nandsorae  «pirc, 
and  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Babington  and 
other  families.  There  is  in  it  a singular  antient  leaden 
r»nt,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the  upper  part 
circular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  figures  in 
l«s-  relief,  with  flowing  drapery,  and  books  in  their  left  hands, 
standing  under  circular  or  Norman  arches  and  separated  bv 
slender  pillars.  There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a srhouf- 
housc  built  in  1703  ; also  meeting-houses  for  the  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methwlinbi. 

The  parish  of  Ashover  is  extensive,  containing  1 1 ,290  acres, 
and  has  a population  of  3179.  It  is  mostly  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarsdale ; but  the  deixmdenl  hamlets  of  Dethwick,  Leo, 
and  Holloway,  are  in  tlie  wapentake  of  Wirksworth.  The 
living  is  a rectory  in  the  archdeaconry*  of  Derby,  and  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Dethwick  is  a chapelry. 

Thero  are  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  espe- 
cially those  of  Gregory.  Brimstone  Dyke,  and  Overton. 
Blende,  or  black  jack,  an  inferior  s|iecies  of  zinc  ore.  is 
found.  Limc-stone  is  quarried  in  great  quantity,  also 
coarse  grindstones,  und  whetstones  of  a finer  grain.  Oi‘hre 
is  found  in  some  of  the  mines.  Chamomile  is  cultivated  for 
ircdicinal  purposes  in  I'onsidcrable  quantities;  and  vale- 
rian. elecampane,  and  roses  (the  last  for  the  leaves),  to  a 
smaller  extent. 

There  are  reinain.s  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  i‘csidcnco 
of  the  Rereshy  family,  and  a structure  of  some  importance, 
as  appears  from  its  massive  masonry.  It  is  a gloomy  build- 
ing. with  a modem  dwelling  attacheil  to  its  shaUerctl  walls. 
^t.-mding  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  which  is  covered  with 
huge  masses  of  sandstone  ruck,  and  crowned  with  a pine 
forest.  At  Overton  in  this  parish  is  a house  which  was 
the  property  and  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

At  I..ea.  in  this  parish,  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel : 
also  a Unitarian  chapel,  a cotton  mill,  and  a hat  manufuctory 
(I.ea  Wood). 

On  the  declivity  of  a bill  on  Ashover  common  is  a rocking 
stone  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  callnl  by  the 
country  people Hoods  Mark;  and  near  this  a sin- 
gularly-shaped rock,  supposed  to  have  been  a ruck  idol. 
(Lysons*  jViigna Rhodes' PeuA  Scc/icry,-  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  IVairs. ) 

ASHTON-lN-MACKERnELD,  a rhapelrv  in  Ihe 
arish  of  Winwick,  in  the  hundred  of  West  tX-rhy  in 
^ncashire.  It  lies  on  tho  road  between  Warrinuimi  and 
Wigan,  about  two  miles  and  a half  N.W.  by  N.  of  Nowtmi, 
one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchucil  by  the  late  Reform  Biil. 
It  containeil.  in  1831,  5912  inhahiiant^,  who  ore  chielly  nn- 
ploycd  in  the  i»Uon  and  hardware  manufactures.  Some 
autKoritics  add  that  there  are  collieries  and  potteries.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Ashton-in-the-Willowa.  The  chapelry 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Winwick.Vihosc  living  is  Olio  of 
the  richest  in  the  north  of  England. 

Besides  the  chapel  of  the  E:>tablibhment.  there  are  eight 
places  of  worship:  three  belonging  to  the  Ciuholies,  who 
are  numerous;  and  one  each  to  the  MetluxliKts.  Indepeu- 
dcnt<,  Unitarians.  Baptists,  ami  (Junkers.  (Aikin's  De- 
scription of  the  Country  round  Manchester,  &c, ; Carlisle’s 
Top.  Dirt,  ' f England,  &c.) 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  a manufacturing  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Salfurd  in  Lancashiro,  on  the  north  bank  ot 
tho  river  Tame,  which  hero  divides  the  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire.  Duckinfiuld,  which  forms  a suburb 
of  Ashton  across  the  river,  and  is  united  with  it  by  a bridge, 
is  in  the  latter  county.  Ashton  is  C)  miles  east  of  Man- 
chester, and  lSf)|  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  I^ndon. 

Ashton  is  a thriving  place;  and  on  the  w'hole  well  laid 
out  and  well  built.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  the  town 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  large  and  antieni,  fur- 
nished with  a 6nc  peal  of  ten  bells.  Tlie  architecture  has 
been  much  altered  by  subsequent  repairs  ; and  tho  eflifice 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  an  nccidental  fire  in 
1821.  Near  to  this  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  called  ' The 
Old  /At//,'  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  flilecnth 
century ; and  acljacent  to  it  arc  the  remains  of  a prison, 
whose  appearance  indicates  still  greater  antiquity.  This 
prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  * The  Uun^evm.'  and  was 
used  as  a place  of  confinement  till  a comparatively  recent 
peritKl.  \ new  clmrch.  the  ci>st  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
a grant  fnitn  the  cominissioncrs  for  building  new  churches, 
lia-s  also  been  erected.  It  is  of  Gothic  airhilccluro,  and  has 
a square  cmbatilud  tower  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The 
court-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  is  a haniLiome 
building,  with  a theatre  and  a concert-room  over  it. 

The  chief  business  of  Ashton  is  the  cotton  manufacture ; 
tho  increase  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  in 
ten  years  preceding  1831  the  mills  increased  from  thirty  to 
seventy.  ^i«  goods  produced  are  chiefly  ginghams,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes.  The  Manchester  and  Ashton.  Peak 
Forest,  and  Huddersfield  canals,  which  connect  Ashton 
with  the  various  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  and 
middle  of  England,  much  promote  the  trade  of  the  tow  n. 
IlatA.  woollens,  and  silks  ara  luamifactured  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  considerable 
«iuantity.  There  are  more  than  twenty  collieries  in  the 
uictrirt,  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  men. 

Ashton  was  once  a borough,  but  had  bwn  disfranchisetl ; 
and  its  decay  was  indicated  by  the  disuse  of  a market 
once  held  by  patent  granted  by  Henry  VI.  The  ancient 
cross  is  still  standing  in  the  market-place.  The  reviving 
prosjierity  of  the  town  has  leil  to  an  application  to  parlm- 
luent  for  re-establishing  a market ; ami  within  a few 
years  an  act  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtained,  os  well  as 
one  for  regulating  the  p«'lico  of  the  town,  and  for  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  it.  Under  the  Market  Act,  a site 
has  been  providc<l.  and  buildings  erected,  at  an  expen.M?  of 
above  lO.OOO/.  Tlie  market-day  is  not  yet  fixed.  Tho 
main  pipes  laid  down  by  the  gas  ci>mpniiy  exceed  eight 
miles  in  length.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  vear. 

There  U an  ancient  foundation -school  ; also  a national 
sch()oi. 

The  town  of  Ashton  (including,  as  it  appears,  the  suburb* 
or  quarters  of  Boston.  Charlestown.  Hurst,  and  some  others) 
hud  a population  in  1831  of  1-1,673,  having  increased  by 
more  than  5000  persons  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  chief  part  of  tho  town  and  of  the  parish  is  on  tho 
estate  of  the  Karl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  As  lord  of 
the  manor  he  holds  a court,  at  which  constables  are  appointed, 
und  in  which  questions  of  disputes,  breaches  of  trust,  and 
rights  of  limaiits,  ns  well  as  actions  of  debt  under  forty 
shillmgs,  are  cognisable.  By  the  late  Reform  Bill  Ashton 
was  made  a narliamcniary  borough,  tho  boundary  of  which 
coincidifs  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Local  Police  Act  It 
returns  one  member,  and  coiiluiried  in  1831  above  six 
hundrcHl  10/.  houses.  There  is  a court  of  requests  for  the 
recover)-  of  debts  under  SA 

The  living  of  Ashton  is  a valuable  rectory,  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  T.  Hunt,  Esq. 
The  p.irish  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about  ten  s<|uarc 
miles.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  N.  to  S-.  and  four  from  E. 
to  W.  In  it  are  several  large  manufacturing  villages  ; hut  ex- 
cept in  these  and  in  the  town  itself,  the  {lopuiation  is  not  dense. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  arbitrary  divisions,  for  the 
piir]x)so  of  collecting  rales,  vix.  HarUheud.  KmUtlanes,  Au- 
denshaw.  and  Ashton  town ; but  it  is  all  under  one  municipal 
government  The  population  of  the  whole  amounted  in 
18.11  to  33, .597.  The  spiritual  wanl.s  of  these  persons  were 
providcfl  for  by  five  places  of  worship  of  the  ci-tablishmenl, 
(viz.  the  parish  church*,  three  parochial  chapidH.  and  one 
chapel  of  case),  and  twenty-four  other  places  of  worship ; of 

* Wo  pTotumc  thu  BiLul  tie  the  buildin;  usntkmed  u a cWuretL 


which,  nineteen  were  Methodist,  three  Baptist,  one  Inde- 
pendent, and  one  Johannite.  (See  Parliamenlary  Heturne 
for  1830.) 

The  principal  villages  in  tho  parish  arc  as  follows:— 
Stayleybridge  is  on  me  Tame  about  a mile  E.  of  Ashton. 
It  is  not  wholly  in  this  parish  ; for  part  of  it  lies  across  tho 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire.  Tlie  two  part® 
are,  however,  united  by  an  excellent  stone  bridge,  and  in- 
cludetl  in  one  local  act.  for  the  purpose  of  lighting,  &c.  Tho 
importance  of  the  plai-e  is  of  modern  growth,  though  so  fur 
buck  as  in  1795  it  consisted  of  a continuous  wclt-paved 
street  of  half  a mile,  and  had  in  it  an  episcopal  chape)  of 
octagon  form.  Tlie  chief  branches  of  trade  were  then,  and 
hatl  been  for  some  lime,  connected  with  the  woollen-cloth 
manufacture,  and  con»ist»?d  of  weaving,  dyeing,  pressing, 
&c.  The  population  is  not  ascertained. 

Mo&sley  is  N.E.  of  Ashton  about  two  miles  and  a half. 
It  is  connected  with  Ashton  by  a new,  but  not  verv-  good 
road,  over  a range  of  high  hills.  There  are  scarcely  any 
houses  between  the  pUces ; but  in  Mussley  there  are  seve- 
ral goo<l  ones,  and  a parochial  chapel  in  the  gift  of  the  rector 
of  Ashton.  The  population  in  lH3l  was  about  1500. 

I.,ces  is  N.  by  W.  of  Mosslcy,  and  about  five  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Ashton.  Its  situation  rather  connects  it  with  Oldham 
(through  which  its  manufactures  are  carried  off  to  Man- 
chester) than  with  Ashton,  with  which  it  has  little  com- 
munirntion.  Population  in  183)  about  3000. 

Hooley  Hill,  the  populous  part  of  Audenshaw,  is  a mile 
S.AV.  of  Ashton.  It  has  a population  of  between  2000  ami 
3000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fairfield,  on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Ashton,  is  a 
settlement  of  the  Moravians.  It  has  a chapel,  and  several 
good  houses. 

Near  Mossley  is  Hart's  Head  Pike,  a well-known  object, 
eriK-tcd  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  a former  structure,  whkdi  is 
said  to  have  l>ocn  used  as  a beacon.  The  present  building 
is  of  stone,  and  is  an  upright  cylinder,  surmounted  by  a cone, 
whose  base  nearly  covers  the  up|>cr  surface  of  the  cyliniler. 
It  commands  a delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
road  from  Manchester,  is  a large  moss,  or  shaking  hog, 
from  the  edges  of  which  turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  depth 
of  ten  feet,  or  thereabouts,  lies  a tolerable  loam,  which,  uiili 
improvement,  may  be  rendered  good  meadow-land.  The 
moss  may  lie  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Ftr  trees,  fresh  ami 
full  of  turpentine,  have  been  found  in  it;  likewise  oaks 
quite  sound,  and  as  black  as  ebony. — (Aikin's  Description 
cj/'  the  Country  round  Manchester ; Houndary  Reitorts,  &c.) 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  This,  which  is  the  first  day  of 
Letit,  hud  formerly  two  names;  one  was  caput  jejunii, ' the 
head  of  the  fast,*  the  other  was  Ash-Wednesday,  so  railed 
from  the  antient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  on  that  day, 
witli  which  the  priest  signed  the  people  on  the  forehead  m 
the  form  of  a cross,  adding  this  admonition,  Memento,  homo, 
quod  rinis  es,  et  in  rinerem  rererteris  : ‘ RemeinWr.  man, 
tliat  thou  art  ashes,  and  shalt  return  to  ashes.'  (See  Feda 
Arif'lo-Romana,  p.  19;  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  37  : Festival!, 
fol.  1511,  p.  15.)  * Maiincrlv  to  take  their  ashes  devoutly,' 
is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  Jonn 
Bole  in  bis  Dedarafion  qf  Bonner's  Articles,  \bbA.  Tlie 
xshes  used  this  day  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome  arc  said  to  be 
maile  from  the  palms  consecrated  on  the  Palm-Sundny  be- 
fore. In  Bishop  Bonner's /n;unc/»Vins,  a. o.  1555,  we  read 
that  ‘ the  hallowed  ashes  given  by  the  priest  to  the  people 
on  Ash-Wednesday  are  to  put  tho  people  in  remembrance 
of  penance  at  tlie  beginning  of  Lent,  that  their  bodies  are 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.*  Tho  antient  discipline  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday,  is  at  present  supplied, 
in  the  English  established  church,  by  reading  publudy  ou 
this  day  the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent  wnners, 
when  the  people  arc  directed  t»  r»‘peat  an  * Amen'  at  the 
end  of  eacli  malcilictioii.  Compare  wheallcy  on  the  Com" 
m(/ti  Prayer,  8vo.  1 722,  p.  227 : Brand's  Popular  Anti<iui- 
ties,  vol.  i.  p,  79.  Brady,  in  his  Claris  Ca/endaria,  says,  ilie 
primitive  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the 
Sunday  now  called  the  first  in  lAint.  Pojw*  Felix  III.,  in 
the  year  487.  first  added  the  four  days  prece«hng  the  old 
Lent  Sunday,  to  complotc  the  numlier  of  fasting  days  to 
forty,  of  which  it  actually  consists.  Pope  Orrgtiry  the  Great 
iniruduced  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  tour 
ailditional  days,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Ash-Wednesday ; 
and  the  couneil  of  Benevenlum,  in  the  year  109t,  strictly 
enjoined  the  observaiico  of  the  ceremony*  which  was  abo- 
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l.iliod  in  England  at  the  Reformation,  and  a commination 
ger\ioe,  as  al»t>ve  alluded  to.  substituted  in  its  stead. 

AfsIA,  under  which  name  wc  at  present  comprehend 
all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Eurojic  and  northern 
Africa,  was  also  applies)  by  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  ltor> 
dering  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  eastward.  Herodotvis  confesses  that  he 
is  unable  to  account  fur  the  origin  of  the  name.  Homer 
(//.  ii.  461)  nicntinns  an  Auan  plain  lying  near  the  shores 
of  the  ^Egean  Sea  between  Ephesus  aiui  Sanlis ; and  the 
traditions  of  the  Lydians  speak  of  a king  Asius.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  a small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia:  in  the 
progress  of  time,  as  the  countries  ea.st  of  it  liecame  known 
(0  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Asia  became  co-oxtensivc  with 
their  discoveries,  till  at  length  it  was  customar)' to  designate 
by  it  one  of  the  great  divisiuns  of  our  globe. 

I.  Axia  aa  A/nurn  to  the  Greeks  and  From 

the  earliest  records  of  European  histor}',  the  Homeric  poem.s, 
we  learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  A^^ia.  But  as  far 
ns  wc  can  infer  from  our  aulhurities,  it  was  more  of  a 
hostile  than  a paciQc  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  confine<l  to  a few  Phcenician  vessels 
which  visited  the  islandsof  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports 
of  Greece,  and  even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  neen 
ns  important  an  object  as  commerce.  Though  the  Phuc* 
nicians  \nsited  the  p<}rts  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  went  only  to  a few  places  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occBsionally  to  Tyre;  their  gcu* 
graphical  knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed 
witliin  very  narrow  litnits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation 
was  for  a long  time,  it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about 
ilic  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  lunia ; and  this 
event  w;ls  followed  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
iiaMgation  of  lliesc  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  uxclu.'tion  of  the  Phcuuicians  from  the  cotU' 
niurce  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek 
roluiries  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to 
have  ir\jured  their  commerce,  and  itdoubtless  extended  their 
kiiouk^gc  at  least  as  far  as  the  Ilalys,  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Crtesus,  and  perhaps  s^nuewhat  beyond  it. 

Thu  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto 
luid  Wen  very'  slow,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  u.c.  55U.  The  ditfurent  slates  into 
which  till  then  western  Asia  had  W'cn  divided,  and  which 
had  much  impcilcd  the  commercial  intercunrse  of  ha  inha- 
bituiits.  were  incorporated  into  theexlunsivc  Persian  empire, 
vvliicli  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  tho  Belur-Dagh  <m 
the  cast,  tho  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west:  these* 
cmintrics  were  inhabit!^  by  twenty-nine  different  nations. 
Tho  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon 
led  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  Iwyond  tho 
hiuits  of  Anatolia.  Wo  may  judge  of  tho  rapid  pro- 
grc.'<a  made  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their  knowledge  of 
Asio.  when  wo  find  that  nanlly  fifty  years  after  the 
iburidaliun  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  the 
giivt'rnor  of  Miletus,  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  of 
them!  colonies,  was  able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a copper  tablet 
or  map  (Herod,  v.  49)— Uie  first  of  which  wc  have  any 
distinct  record*— on  which  the  countries  and  military  sta> 
iioiiH  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-men*  I 
tiiiued  countries  being  firmly  established,  a regular  plan  of 
administration  was  ibnned  by  Darius  the  son  of  Ilystospes:  i 
this  king  probably  caused  a geographical  and  statistical 
af'count  of  tlie  whole  empire  to  be  composed,  a custom  com- 
mon in  Asia  at  miH'e  rec4!nt  periods,  as  tho  Ai/in-i-Akftari  ' 
of  tho  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in  the  ! 
Chinese  empire.  Borne  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed  | 
in  Persia,  for  otherwise  wo  can  hardly  account  fir  the  geo- 
graphical deMription  of  tlio  empire  which  Herodotus  has 
iiisened  in  liis  history  (iii.  89.Stc. ; vii.  61.  &c.).  The  sketch 
of  the  Greek  histunau  enables  us  to  form  a pretty  exact 
ideu  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Persian  monartrhs, 
and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exu- 

* Aanxlnutodn  (»sc  (bat  article)  it  t^d  by  .\fatbemerBi  to  hav«  madetbe 
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mining  personally.  Hit  information  about  the  countries  of 
Asiabeyotid  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty, 
and  much  less  exact : an  it  was  ucipiired  by  oral  communi- 
cation with  travellers  and  tnidcrs,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  ofiun  incorrect  and  mixed  with  fables,  though  even 
the  latter  in  many  instances  are  founded  on  facts. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
i geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury, did  not  advance  beyond  the  antient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  interrotirse,  both  hostile  and  pacific, 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period 
considerably  increafied,  their  knowledge  of  the  difiVrent  pro- 
vinces composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged. 
Thu  most  valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied 
in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  the  Krpe<ifttm  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  [Sou  Anabasis.]  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian 
kings  to  have  Greek  physicians  about  their  persons,  us  wc 
see  in  Uie  instance  of  Dcmocedes  (Herod,  iii.  129,  &:c.), 
Ctesiox,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course  considerable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information.  If  the  w ork 
of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have 
formed  a better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Persia, 
now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  c.xtracts  of  Photius  and  a 
few  other  writers.  [See  Ctexias.] 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  geography:  its  destruction  also  was  favourable 
to  its  progress.  By  the  (^inquests  of  Alexiinder,  the  remuler 
provinces  of  tho  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  a great  part 
till  then  had  only  been  known  in  such  general  outlines  as 
those  given  by  Herodotus,  and  by  tho  vague  information 
of  individuals,  were  at  once  opencrl  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  preparetl  for  increasing  their  gi*ogni^ical  informa- 
tion by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  Thu  operations 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  military  men 
have  always  rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alex- 
ander attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Pen^ian  em- 
pire on  the  north  and  on  the  south  ; and  though  his  surce>s 
was  limited  in  the  formor  quarter,  the  Greeks  began  from 
that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  iK'vond 
the  laxartos  {^ir~Sihon),  who  then,  as  at  present,  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deserts.  But  his  attempts  on  tho 
south  and  east  were  crowned  with  success.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  and  four  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Penjuh,  and 
had  advanced  to  no  great  distance  from  the  bunks  of  (he 
Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  hisde.dgn  ofctmqucring  India,  owing  to  a mutiny 
of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  he  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Gieeks  by 
exploring  with  his  anny  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral, 
Nearebrns.  to  sail  along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  [See  A(.exani)kb.] 
Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acqniroil  by  these  miU- 
tary  operation.s  and  the  succcs&ful  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  ex|)e- 
dition  first  gave  the  Greeks  a more  exact  notion  of  the  great 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  geogra- 
phical information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander was  incorporated  in  a map  by  one  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  Dictcarchus,  a pupil  of  Ari.>>toiIe. 

satisfactory,  though  not  less  im{H>rlant,  was  tho 
information  which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander.  Tlic  Macedonian  king  dolroyi^l 
Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  whirl)  he 
founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  (he  Nile.  As  the  Phu.*- 
nicians,  fur  {lerhaps  a tliuusand  years  and  upwards,  had  car- 
rie<l  on  a lucrative  conimen'o  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  south  of  tho  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tho  Red  Sea,  their  uicr- 
chants  had  frequent  oppurtunitien  of  collecting  such  infor- 
mation as  tended  to  increase  their  commercial  advantages. 
Accordingly  the  Phtenicians  had  more  nautical  and  geogra- 
phical know  ledge  than  an^  other  nation  of  the  antient  w urld, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  )n  writings.  These  were  likewiso 
transportiNl  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  the  mcr- 
chanu  of  the  new  emporium  in  entering  at  once  into  tho 
path  of  their  commcrcUil  predecessors,  and  renewing  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and  thu 
Red  Sea,  which  had  l>een  interrupte^l  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander.  Acoirdingly  wc  find  that,  soon  after  the  death 
of  tho  founder  of  Alexandria,  Egyptian  vessels  from  the 
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port*  oftbo  Re<l  Sea  be^an  to  visit  Uie  shores  of  Malabar, 
and  to  venture  as  far  as  Ca|.'e  Coinurin  and  the  Kluud  of 
Ceylon  (raliecl  Taproliane  by  the  Greeks).  But  though  tU* 
geographical  information  ocquiretl  by  commerce  is  ofien  of 
the  niiMii  valuable  kind,  il«  progress  is  extremely  slow  even 
n our  time,  and  niunt  havu  been  still  more  so  among  the 
antienU  on  account  of  tlio  numerous  defects  of  their  ship- 
builiUng,  and  the  backwartl  state  of  their  navigatinn.  Be- 
sides, such  infirmalion  is  comroonlj  limited  to  the  harbours 
and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance  in  the 
interior.  Accordingly  we  And.  that  though  the  eommen'ial 
intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  India  was  continued 
without  interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geo 
grapliicai  knouicdgo  was  scanty  and  vague  : and  though 
matir  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  were  annually  %i»ited  by 
Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ceylon,  the  coast  of  CoromaniKd,  and  the  country  farther 
to  the  east,  is  limitc<l  to  a few  places,  and  was  obviously 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Kgypt  from  native  navigator^, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successor*  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  un- 
subdued nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Scleucus  Nicator,  the  King  of 
Syria,  who  made,  it  is  thought,  a successful  attempt  to  sub* 
due  a part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  rests  on 
the  utatcraent  of  Pliny  (vi.  J7).  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador.  Megasthenes,  to  Sandroenttus,  king 
of  the  Prasii,  to  whom  a considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was 
subject,  ami  to  this  individual  we  owe  sonic  further  parti- 
culars respecting  India  and  its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702. 
72 1.  &C.)  The  Gi-eek  empire  of  Bactria,  though  its  kings 
remained  for  inam  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian  con- 
que.sts  of  Alcxamlcr.  added  little  or  nothing  to  tho  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  provinces  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. The  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  formed  by  tlio  Tigris,  the  Ruphrates.  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  cxpitlitions 
being  carried  on  in  countries  presiously  known,  could  arid 
very  little  to  tho  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Mithndntes,  king  of  Pontus, 
the  armies  of  tho  Romans  passed  the  boundiirie*  of  the 
known  world  and  arriveil  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they 
did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  pro- 
ccoiUng  farther  to  the  shores  of  tho  Ca«.pian  Sea,  they  got 
information  of  a commercial  road  through  Bactria.  by  winch 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  India ; and  soon  after  amtther  route 
Was  discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-laud  ofUp|K.T 
Asia  tu  the  Sere*  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still 
pa.sse-i  through  the  town  of  Kaslighar.  Nothing  further  was 
ailded  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  mililarv 
expeditions  of  the  Komans:  but  the  immense  riches  wh.ich 
many  Roman  f.imilies  had  arcumuhiteil  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  which  still  coniimied  to  increase  under  the 
emperors,  created  a taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  pm- 
diuiions  of  India  and  cobtern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  ilnil 
that  not  only  the  lately  discovered  niads  to  China  and  India 
were  much  iVequcmed  by  merchants,  but  also  that  the  com- 
mercial enteirrisc  of  Alexandria  was  wi  iiicn*ascil.  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  a hundrerl  and  twenty  voswU  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons 
in  tho  Indian  Sea  bv  Ilippalus  (Huds.m  » Afinor  Gef^r. 
vi)l.  i.  Peripliu  of  the  Erythrmn  Sea):  this  passage  has 
been  sometimes  mterpreterf  as  if  the  discover}-  of  the  mon- 
soons was  niaile  about  tbe  time  this  Periphis  was  written, 
hut  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  wind*  long  before. 

Tbe  knowledge  which  the  antients  acquired  concerning 
tho  geography  of  Asia  is  emlHMlierl  in  the  systematic  works 
of  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  last 
of  whom  raised  geography  to  a science  by  basing  it  on  astro- 
nomical prinriplc*.  h rom  these  writers  it  is  evident,  that 
only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
had  carrieil  hi*  arras  were  known  with  somedegrei'  of  cor- 
rectness a*  to  thcr.’  general  features,  and  that  beyond  them 


their  knowledge  was  limited  to  a few  jilaccs  traversed  by  com- 
mercial  niadei,  und  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemy  was  acquainted 
with  the  road  leading  over  the  high  table-land  in  the  eornta* 
of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  os  that  through  Bactria  to 
India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  north-wc-,icrn 
extremity  of  tho  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Inia<m  or 
Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  ac<]uainted  with 
the  coa.*U  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  thot!«  of  India 
os  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Cevlon.  wliich  at 
that  time  wus  tho  common  report  of  the  eastern  utid  western 
navigator*  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty  well  known  to 
him.  though  the  dimensions  a*^igncd  to  it  arc  very  erro- 
niMius.  In  its  neiglibuiirhixxl  he  stuk's  there  were  found 
1378  islets,  by  which  prohuhiv  the  Laccadive*  and  Maldives 
arc  meant;  and  he  names  Jabadia  (VuvadwTpa)  r.e.  'tho 
barley-island,'  as  .lava  is  called  in  Suiiacrit  on  account  of 
It*  fertility.  He  is,  however,  less  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurca  Chersonesus  evi- 
dently represents  llie  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  whivh  the 
|Mrt  of  Zaba  was  situated,  pnibahly  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
Singapore.  Then  follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  after  traversing  which  by  a voyage  of  twenty  days, 
the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the  harbour  of  the 
Sinm  or  Chint^se,  a place  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighliourhood  of  Canton  ; and  farther  to  the  east  with  the 
Tliinai  Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  c.\- 
trcnie  boundary  of  his  geographical  knowledge  on  the  ca.>i 
side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Periplut  of  Ncarchu*.  and 
nntiilier  probably  written  in  the  second  century,  and  attri- 
buted to  Arrian,  give  a more  particular  description  of  the 
roast  of  en.*tern  Africa  and.  of  Asia.  Another  Periplus 
likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  contains  a 
brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Kuxiuus  (Black  Sea). 
[See  Akrian.]  As  to  the  geography  of  iiorlhern  Asia,  few 
additions  seem  to  have  bt-cn  made  after  the  tune  of  He- 
rodotus and  Alexander.  In  some  respects  tliore  seems  to 
have  been  n retrograde  movement,  as  the  father  of  history 
knew  the  C.^piiin  to  be  a lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemy  in  hi.* 
map  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  «n  inland 
sea.  but  he  placed  its  length  from  east  to  west  instead  of 
from  north  to  south,  os  Herodotus  had  done.  [See  Anuu- 
NAUTV,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2.] 

II.  Afin  a$  knoten  in  the  Middle  Tliough  tho 

Byzantine  empire  did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  oi  the 
northern  barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern  boundaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Purthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Persians  under 
the  dyna-^ly  of  the  Sassanids,  who,  acting  with  all  Uic  v igour 
of  newly  foundevl  governments,  stopped  the  pnigress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently,  tho  accefc-ion  of 
pi-ographical  knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  ex- 
tremely sconty,  but  some  information  was  obtained  of  the 
countrie*  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes,  and  of  some  part*  of 
India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an  embassy  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  II..  who  sent  in  .^69  one  oriu*  govem*sr> 
to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turk*  in  the  step^K** 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about 
tho  lake  of  Snisan,  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  of  inducii-g 
them  to  attack  ihoir  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  without 
foroluKling  that  tho  descendants  of  this  very  people,  after 
a lap.*e  of  nearly  nine  hundred  ycars,would  destrov  his  own 
empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  roetrapuhs. 
Nearly  aboat  the  same  time,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  C'os- 
inas,  Kurnamed  Iiidiroploustcs,  who  for  a lung  time  hud  enr- 
rtedon  a trade  with  Inuia  and  repeatedly  vi»it^  that  country  , 
composed  hi*  Topographui  Chrittiana,  in  which  he  gives 
some  new  infcH-malion  respecting  Ceylon,  called  by  him 
Selediva,  instead  of  the  aniiont  name  ufTaprobsne,  of  tho 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  ond  of  tht* 
roa<ls  through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufactures 
of  this  country  were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  soon 
rlo-cd.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founde<l  religion  of 
Mohammed  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  in  a short  time 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provincei  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
exi-ept  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to  the  Arabs  and  tneir 
Cahnhs;  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassenids  also  was  incorpj- 
raten  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  Tbe  intolerauco 
by  vrhich  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Hegira  (commencing  a.d.  622)  were  distinguislK.'d, 
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interrapted  eTery  tort  of  oomiuerciai  interroursu  with  India 
as  well  as  with  Upper  Asia,  and  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which 
the  western  nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  was  such  as  to  deprive  them  for 
more  than  two  centuries  of  any  additional  knowledge  con^ 
coming  the  countries  of  the  East.  From  the  close  of  the 
sixth  centuiy  to  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  no  new 
facts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of  Asia. 

Circumstances,  however,  arose  which  led  the  Moham* 
medans  of  the  Caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to 
adopt  a more  enlightened  policy.  Science  began  to  be  cul* 
tii’ated,  arts  to  flourish,  and  commerce  to  be  promoted  among 
them.  Geography  had  its  full  share  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  favourable  change.  As  every  true  Mohamme- 
dan was  bound  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once  in 
his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  rns}Uent 
among  the  Arabians  than  it  over  nas  been  in  any  other 
nation  ; and  as  the  loveof  letters  increased  and  became  more 
general,  the  number  of  their  geographical  works,  travels, 
and  voyages  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Many  of 
their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  others  are  still 
inaccessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
lated. The  most  important  arc  the  Oriental  Geogrophi/, 
translated  by  W.  Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  : the  TVotWe  of  Ibn 
Uaukat  the  Arabian,  vrrillen  about  fifty  years  later ; the  Geo- 
graphy of  Etlrifi  (1153),  arranged,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  climates ; the  Geography  of  Abul- 
,/>rfa(1345);  Xho  Geography  qf  Ibn  elWa^  (1371);  and 
the  TraveU  of  Ibn  Batuta  (1324-1364),  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Leo  of  Cambridge,  London,  162'J.  Ibn  Bututa  was 
doubtless  the  neatest  traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Adam's  Peak  in  Cey-  I 
Ion,  thcoa.stem  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger  in  Africa  (which  ' 
was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries  between 
these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navi- 
gation beyond  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria.  They  were  prompted  to  despise  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for 
propagating  their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they 
succeeded  in  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on  the  countries 
about  the  seas  of  China,  written,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Ibn 
Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century'. 
The  latter  composed  only  a commentary  on  the  writings  of 
tlie  former.  Though  it  is  possible  that  noithcr  of  these  voy- 
agers reached  Canfu (Canton),  they  collected  very  interesting 
information  on  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  its  produc- 
tions, and  manufactures ; some  historical  facts  which  they 
mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  those  districts  in  878 
are  confirm^  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

Rut  the  Arabs  did  still  more  geography  by  establishing 
it  as  a science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles, 
and  thus  following  up  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Calif  Al 
Mamun  (813-833)  oidcred  a degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  and  this  task  was  executed  by  the  three  brothers 
Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, between  Palmyra  and  Kaoca  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps, 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astrono- 
mical observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  obser- 
TatoricB,  and  to  the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables. 
Two  works  of  this  kind  still  exist : one  composed  about 
A.D.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built  at  Maragha,  near  the 
lake  of  Urmia;  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samareand;  the 
data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  colle<^ion, 
formed  till  lately  tbo  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  toe  north 
of  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-kush  range, 
were  constructed. 

Among  tbo  nations  of  Asia  nono  perhaps  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concern-  , 
mg  this  great  division  of  the  glooe  than  the  Chinese.  'Ihc  , 
historical  records  of  their  empire  prove  clearly,  that  two 
hundred  yoars  before  our  nra  the  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  domi- 1 
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nions ; and  they  have  continued  this  work  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  inducemonu  were 
wanting  for  that  purp^.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Chinese  always  has  been,  which  fre<jucntly  compre- 
hended half  the  surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  provinces,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  government.  Besides  the  infor- 
malion  thus  collected  by  means  of  the  administration  of  the 
difleront  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations,  and  to 
those  who,  (Vom  time  to  time,  sent  presents  to  the  court 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Those  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  gather  useful  information  concerning  the  countries 
they  were  sent  to,  and  to  include  it  in  their  reports  of  tbo 
embassies : the  reports  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  government.  From  such  materials  the  geo- 
graphies of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  print,  ihe  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general 
use  among  the  Chinese  in  the  tenth  centurj*.  These  works 
contain  very  abundant  information  concerning  Tartary. 
Corea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia,  and  even  valuablu 
notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  Siam, 
Tonkin.  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  But  till  very  lately 
thi.s  information  could  not  bo  used  by  the  geographer, 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  not  having  been  attended 
to  by  Europeans.  The  number  of  those  who  now  study 
this  language  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  may  soon  hope 
to  get  access  to  these  writings,  which  is  the  moro  desirable 
' as  most  of  the  countries  described  in  the  Chinese  works 
arc  still  inaccessible  to  our  merchants  and  travellers.  The 
most  copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  informa- 
tion about  the  eaHtern  countries  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained 
in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu-an-lin,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  who,  in  bis  work  entitled  IVetk-hian-thung- 
khtio  (Exact  Researches  of  old  Monuments),  consisting  of 
a hundred  volumes,  in  348  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of 
Chinese  literature  to  a.  ».  1207.  This  great  work  is 
characterized  by  more  judgment  and  accuracy  than  the 
similar  compilation  of  Pliny  the  elder.  Nine  books  aro 
devoted  to  the  geographical  description  of  China,  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  native  dynasties ; and  twenty-five  contain 
the  description  of  the  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their  acouaintance  witli  the 
countries  of  Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  tho 
eleventh  century  by  pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
the  Crusades  (1096-1272)  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidels.  Tho  navies  of  tho 
Italian  republics  accom^taniod  these  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa.  Florence,  Crenoa,  and  Venice  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a correct  idea  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  a commercial  intercourse  with  western 
Asia.  Following  up  these  views,  they  entered  into  a very 
lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by  their  vessels  tho  most 
valuable  pnxlucts  to  Europe.  The  Genoese,  in  1261,  having 
got  possession  of  Galata  and  Pera,  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  with  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea,  extended  their  commercial  speculations  to  India  through 
the  Crimea.  Cafia,  La  Tara  (Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan, 
Urgenz  (Khiwa),  ami  Ta-sbkend,  of  which  routo  the  inte- 
resting work  of  Balducci  Pogoletti,  entitled  lAbro  de'  Di- 
vieamenii  dei  Paeei  e Aliture,  written  in  1 335,  gives  some 
information.  Their  rivals,  tlia  Venetians,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  tho  sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  tho 
direct  road  to  India  through  the  Red  Sea  was  opened 
to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of  the  wealth  of  tho 
republic  proved  tliat  they  knew  how  to  profit  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics,  from  mercantile  motives,  kept 
to  themselves  the  scanty  infonualion  which  thev  had  ac- 
quired by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  were  at  once  brought  into  poli- 
tical connexion  with  those  who  inhabited  tho  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  this  oontinent  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Tshengis-khan  and  his  successors. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  T&bcngis-khan,  who  had  extended 
his  dominion  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  (1206-1227) 
over  all  tho  inland  countries  of  Asia  from  the  boundar)'  of 
Siberia  to  Uiat  of  India  and  Tibet,  the  Mongols  entered 
Europe  across  tho  Volga,  subjected  Russia,  laid  pro- 
strate the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a victory  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Riesengebirge,  at  Liegnitz  in  Silesia  (1243). 
All  Europe  trembled;  but  the  barbarians,  having  gut 
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infonnation  of  the  death  of  their  great  Khan»  instead  of 
punuiitg  iheM*  advantagou.  returaed  to  their  native  roim* 
try.  prejicrvuig.  however,  the  duninion  over  Ruiotia.  Tlien 
the  pditicB  of  Pope  InnoceM  IV.  and  of  King  Louis 
IX.  of  Fraiine  sugitested  the  plan  of  direeting  tlie  |^«or  of 
the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike  army  against  the 
Mohammedan  pnnreH  in  western  Asia,  their  implacable 
enemies ; but  this  object  did  not  seem  practicable  to  the 
projeciors  of  tliw  plan,  unlws  they  could  previously  convert 
these  barbarians  to  tho  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpt^ 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  groat  Khan ; John 
di  Plano  Carpini  in  1-246,  Father  Ascelin.  a dominican, 
in  l i4S.  and  William  Rubruquis,  or  Ruysbroeck,  in  1354: 
and  though  they  d«l  not  succeed  in  tho  main  object  of  their 
mission,  Ute  infirmation  which  they  acquired  of  tho  coun- 
tries  through  which  they  passed  made  the  Euro|>eaiis  for 
the  6rst  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of  tho»o 
regions  formerly  culleil  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia,  which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia, or  Tartary. 
Carpini  iraverved  a considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the 
south  of  the  Altai  range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even 
to  the  thi-n  meimpolis  of  iho  Mongol  empire — Karakorum, 
situated  at  tlie  conttuxof  the  Tula  and  Orghon,  tributaries 
pf  the  Selenga,  to  the  stvuth  of  the  lake  of  Baikal.  He 
gives  a curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  ex> 
traordmary  town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like 
an  oa«a  by  extensive  de^rts.  The  Mongols,  Iwwever,  c^on- 
tinned  in  their  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  and  at  length 
tubjectod  Cliina  to  their  sway  (137^1279)  under  tlie  reigu 
of  Kiihlai  Khan  (t359'l.'94).  the  most  able  of  all  the  sue- 
oessors  of  Ishcmns. 

At  tho  ctuirt  of  this  monarch  tlie  Venetian  traveller 
Mareo  Polo  resided  from  l‘375  to  129-3,  and  as  l>e  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  tho  e-njieror  in  a very  eminent  degree,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  important  languages 
spoken  by  the  penpU*  of  the  country,  he  was  frequently  sent 
on  mi-isions  to  the  rcmoU>-.st  provinces  of  tlie  Mongol  empire, 
which  were  so  distant  from  one  aivotber  that  be  was  often 
obligeil  t)  travel  six  mmulis  Itefuru  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
hU  (lustinatHHi.  AtU-r  traversing,  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  hlongol  empm>  in  different  directions,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassadur  m the  islands  of  the  Indian  sea. 
and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  his  return  (o  Europe  he  passed 
through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remaioed,  on  account  of  the 
monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  nml  lamiinl  at  (>rmux  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
all  Ills  missions  and  travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a journal,  and  of  entering  what  appeared  to  him 
m'»t  worthv  of  Itcing  recorded.  On  his  return  to  Italy  his 
incredulous  countrymen  importuned  him  by  unceasing 
questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  t>  make  an  extract 
from  his  journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  lie 
had  iw*en  or  heard  of.  This  he  did  in  a book  entitled  H 
\]ieU»me  di  .t/«ww»re  .Vurco  Polo,  or  in  Latin.  De  magnit 
MirobUibu*  MuntU  ; one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
works  of  modern  literature,  which  has  been  translatud  into 
almost  all  Europt'an  languages.  It  very  materially  intluenred 
the  views  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  di- 
rocle<l  the  route  ofVaiico  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India 
bv  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  G»»od  Hope.  Tl>e  corrootneiw  of 
Marro  Polo's  iiiformalinn  is  hotter  knuwti  and  valued  in  pro- 
portion as.  by  the  study  of  tho  Asiatic  languages,  and  by 
the  reports  of  mislem  travellers,  we  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  cmintries  which  he  described.  Ho  has  lioon  fre- 
uently  called  tho  Hemdotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
oubtlcKs  a claim  to  that  title.  If  tho  name  of  a discoverer  of 
Asia  were  to  lie  assigned  to  any  person,  nobixly  would  better 
deserve  it,  for  he  alone  addori  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  .\sia  a much  greoter  amount  than  what  liail  pre- 
vimi’»ly  Immmi  known  by  the  antienta.  together  with  what  had 
been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gives  tis  cimceniing  .\sta. 
he  acfjiiaintM  us  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar : the  latter  countries,  as  well  as  some 

fiarts  of  Asia,  he  had  not  personally  visited  ; but  even  here 
iis  iijrormation  has  proved  correct,  and  shows  the  care  which 
he  used  in  collecting  his  farts. 

The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  one  half  of  Asia,  including 
nearly  all  the  countrien  of  which  the  antients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  very  scanty  and  confUsod  information. 
To  Uw  north,  tua  knowlo^  extended  to  the  lake  of  BaiJuU, 


the  Tungusc  tiioea,  who  had  no  cattle  but  reio->deer  (which 
trilies  he  calls Mckrit), and  the  adjacent  sca(MareOceano>  ; 
and  he  informs  us  of  the  connexion  between  the  plains  of 
cai'tem  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  those  of  Tar- 
tary and  Mongolia.  Further,  ho  gives  a description  of 
China,  in  which  Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
Mongol  emperors,  and  of  Japan,  called  by  him  Zipangu, 
whitdi  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Japanese  Dsbi-pen- 
kuc  (the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun).  Japan  he  had 
nut  visited  : but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Kublai  Khan,  had 
sent,  in  and  1281,  some  naval  expeditions  from  Kban- 
fu  and  Zaitun,  in  the  Chinese  province*  of  Chekiang  and 
Fukian,  to  attempt  tho  conquest  oftlic  Japanese  islands, 
Marco  Polo  had  a good  opportunity  of  c,oUecting  information 
concerning  them,  though,  as  he  says,  they  were  1500  miles 
from  the  Chinese  coast.  Tlie  countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet;  hero  he  got  information 
of  Mien,  i.e.  Pegu,  and  Bangala,  Bengal,  in  Hindustan,  a 
name  never  before  known  in  Europe.  Kublai  Khan  bad 
sent,  in  1272,  an  army  to  conquer  uieie  countries.  Marco 
Polo  is  Uie  first  European,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  navigated 
the  seas  to  the  oast  and  south  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges ; and  here  be  mentions  tlie  Spice  Islands,  7448  in 
number,  as  he  says,  but  be  did  not  see  them.  They  are 
situated  in  the  sea  of  Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inliabited  ; but 
they  have  do  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 

I except  tho  merchants  of  Ma-Chin,  or  southern  China,  who 
' visit  tliem  during  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives  some  gene- 
I ral  information  of  tlie  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjacent 
groups,  which,  according  to  tlie  informatbn  he  obtained 
, from  navigators,  consist  of  I2.7U0  islands,  partly  inhabited 
and  partly  uninhabited.  All  tiMso  countries  and  islands 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  Uie  publication  of  tho 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  countries  previously 
known  to  tho  antients,  the  information  be  gave  was  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proveil  very  useful.  He  troata  of  Ceylon. 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  >isitod;  and  of 
Aden,  Socotom,  Abascia  (i.  e.  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar,  and 
Madagascar,  which  names  were  for  tlie  first  time  introduced 
by  him  into  Europe:  these  countries  had  been  indicated  to 
bim  by  Arabian  navigators.  Hts  information  concerning 
these  seas  served,  two  centuries  later,  to  direct  the  course 
of  Vasco  do  Gama  in  hts  first  navigation  to  the  sliores  of 
India.  For  be  says,  * Departing  from  Uie  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. a vessel  makes,  by  the  assistance  of  a current,  in  threo 
months,  a thousand  miles  towards  the  south-west,  and  then 
arrii-cs  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the  siiii  more  extensive  islands 
farther  to  tho  went  (t.  e.  Southern  Africa),  w'hich  are  inha- 
bited by  black  tribes  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  valuable  pro- 
ductions, elephants.  canK-lopards,  gold,  san<lHl-woo(l,  ainlier, 
and  frequently  viaitod  by  nierchaiits  from  Arabia  and  India.' 

After  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  travellers 
in  Asia  increased ; but  as  none  of  tliem  traverstsl  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  they  commonly  tried  to  enliven 
their  works  by  fables  or  inventions  of  their  own,  or  by 
exaggerating  the  iiilbrmation  which  Uiey  had  obtained  by 
inten-ourse  with  the  natives.  Of  Uiis  dcM-riptum  is  Uie  in- 
formation given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton,  in  his  Jlis- 
toria  Orienulis.  who  collected  it  from  the  cumiuuniration  of 
his  uncle,  king  Hayton  1.  of  Armenia,  who.  having  been 
present  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Mangu  Khan,  had 
some  opportunity  of  rollectmg  geographical  tacts.  Equally 
worthless  are  the  reports  of  tlie  Venetian  monk  Odenco  di 
Portenau  (1317),  and  still  worse  the  travels  of  the  English 
knight  John  Maiidev  ith-  ( 1 358) ; thcae  two  travellers  seem  to 
vie  with  one  anoi  her  in  exaggerating  facts.  But  later,  in  the 
fifteenth  ccutury,  we  find  some  better  informahon.  espedally 
througli  the  S)ianu»b  ambassador  Gonzales  Clavijo,  who  in 
14<K>  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  fomouK  Timur  at  Saraar- 
cand  ; and  from  the  German  adventurer  John  Seliiidberger, 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  of 
Timur,  and  Sliah  Rokh.  from  1400  till  14-37 ; and  especially 
Uie  Venetian,  Josaphat  Borbaro,  who  travelled  <14.36 — 1471 ) 
in  tlie  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  earofuUy 
collected  many  remarkoblo  facts.  But  all  these  traveUcri, 
though  they  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  information, 
contributed  little  or  notliing  to  the  exteniion  of  our  know- 
ledge. as  to  parts  which  had  previously  not  been  known  at 
all,  or  only  v^ry  imperfectly.  This,  however,  was  effected 
in  a very  eminent  degree  by  tho  disetn-eries  of  the  Portu- 
guese soon  after  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  lotmd 
the  Ope  of  Good  Hope. 
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ofter  the  ctrcumnavigation  of  4/nVa— The  parts  of  Asia 
which  had  been  visit^  by  the  Greeks  were  so  far  known,  as 
to  their  boundaries,  extent,  and  principal  features,  that  diey 
could  be  laid  down  with  a tolerable  degree  of  exactness. 
This  will  evident  to  any  person  who  examines  Pudemy's 
map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Belur  Tagh,  and  the 
river  Indus,  though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  infor- 
mation which  this  geographer  had  obtained  respecting  India 
betrayed  him  into  very  great  errors  as  to  that  country.  The 
information  ac(|uired  by  tlie  travellcn  of  the  middle  ages 
was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  determined  the  as- 
tronomical position  of  any  place ; but  as  they,  and  (specially 
Marco  Polo,  had  noticed  too  immense  extent  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  traversed,  a very  erroneous  idea  was 
formed  of  their  true  position  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  German  astronomer  and  geographer,  Martin  Be- 
haini,  who,  in  I4t^4  and  148^.  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Diogo  Cam,  in  his  voyage  ofdiscmory  along  (he 
coasU  of  Guinea,  and  in  1492  made,  in  his  native  place, 
NiiniWrg.  a terrestrial  globe,  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of 
Marco  Polo,  or  the  present  Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde.  A few  years  wore 
surtuuent  to  removo  this  error.  But  e%en  later  geographers, 
as  Him.  Grynmus.  Sebastian  Munster,  and  others,  in 
their  Ttffmt  Cosmosraphictut  Vnicert^it,  i.  e.  in  their 
maps  of  the  old  and  new  world,  drawn  up  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at 
a short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Pa- 
rias,  in  America,  which  had  been  discovered  a few  years 
before.  It  wus  only  by  the  discoveries  of  tho  Portuguese  i 
suhs(K|Ucnt  to  tho  circumnavigation  of  tho  Cape  of  G<x>d 
HofM!,  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  tho  true  position  , 
and  extent  of  these  countries  of  eastern  Asia  ascertainc<l.  , 
^'a•w  do  Gaiua  arrived,  in  1498,  at  Calicut,  on  tho  coast  i 
of  Malabar,  aurl  the  Portuguese  pushe<l  their  discoveries  ' 
in  these  seas  with  such  activity  anu  zeal  that,  in  (he  course  ’ 
of  less  than  half  a century,  they  had  explored  them  as  far 
as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts  to  cstablbli  a commerce  were 
dircried  to  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and,  as  the  Arabs  or 
M<K)ri,  who  (hen  carried  on  a very  acti\e  trade  with 
these  countries,  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from 
these  parts,  and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sove- 
reigns among  which  this  coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  enter  into  alliance 
w’ltii  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a few  years  they  had  oo 
Quired  a complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Capo 
Comorin  to  the  Bay  of  (,'am^y  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Hurat 
and  Broach;  and.  os  early  us  1509,  they  made  several  set- 
tlements on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat  as  far  as  Diu, 
which  then  had  a considerable  comtucrcc  with  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  they  creeled  on  this  coast  some  fortresses. 
The  following  year  Aliunso  Albuciuerque  took  from  the 
Mohammedan  monarch  of  Uccean  tW  famous  town  of  Goa, 
which  soon  became  the  centro  of  all  the  Pewtugueso  dumi- 
tiions  in  India  and  the  seat  of  tho  viceroy  and  colonial 
government.  Tho  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous 
ti'eaties  with  tho  petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Malabar.  But  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Ceylon  had  been  discovered  by  Almeida  in  1506,  which 
was  at  tliat  epoch  of  the  greatest  cunmturciul  importance, 
being  a siation  for  tho  Ar.ibian  vossols  which  went  to  the 
Spice  Island.H  fur  the  spices,  which,  together  with  the  cinna- 
mon which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
In  1517  the  Portuguese  erected  the  fortress  of  Colomlx), 
in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a dominion  over  its  petty 
sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of  Indio,  they  tried 
to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and  suc- 
ceeded partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persiiau  Gulf,  and  hy  llielr  superiority  in  naval  force. 

Wiiilo  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  com- 
merce of  tho  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  Uicir  discoveries 
and  conquests  farther  to  tne  east.  The  town  of  Malacca 
attracted  their  attention.  It  was  ihenwiiat  Singapore 
at  present  begins  to  l>e,  the  resort  of  all  the  nations  of 
eiihtem  Asia  and  the  Islands  ; its  harbour  was  continually 
visited  by  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  Chino,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  ami  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1511.  and  the  discoveries  and  the 
iiavi-nilion  of  tho  Portuguese  wero  snoedily  extended  in  all 
directirnjs.  Now,  for  the  first  lime,  Iney  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  coasU  and  har- 


bours of  Coromandel,  Orissa,  and  Bengal.  John  de  Silveira 
in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittagong,  from  which  the 
finest  cotton  manafacturcs,  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  su« 
gar,  Were  exiKirted.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  were  likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge 
was  obtained  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan,  Pegu.  Ava,  Siam, 
Camboja,  and  Cochin  Chinu.  But  the  Portuguese  directed 
their  attention  cliielly  to  the  islands.  From  Sumatra, 
which  was  divided  inlo^upwards  of  twenty  kinploms,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  &c.  They 
visited  Java  in  1513,  and  Hm  neo  in  1523.  The  innumerable 
islands  scattered  over  thu  Indian  seas,  which  thus  became 
known.  tc<l  the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them 
down  as  a separate  great  div  isiun  of  tho  globe,  calling  it  by  the 
significant  name  of  Polyne-ia.  Tho  extreme  boundary  of 
the  Portuguese  iliscoveries  was  tho  large  island  which  they 
called  New  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  iu 
inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coast.  In  this  navigation  they  surci'ssively  became 
ai-quainted  with  Celebes,  Sulu,  Magimlanao,  Luzon,  or 
Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spico  Islands,  and  oven  vUited 
the  Liqpejo,  Liew-kiew,  or  \joo  Choo  Islands,  which  are  des- 
cribed as  rich  in  gold,  and  whose  vossels  visited  the  harbour 
of  Malacca. 

Ill  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Ferdinand  Perez,  ar- 
rived at  the  coast  of  China,  in  the  Gulf  of  Canton,  but  the 
Portuguese  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and 
to  trade  there.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  commercisd  intercourse  with  this  empire  to  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  of  Hainan  and 
the  adiacent  coast,  till,  in  1 j57,  they  found  means  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  ma- 
terially instrumental  in  thu  destruction  of  a pirate,  who 
for  a long  time  liad  ravaged  tho  shores  and  adjacent  islands 
of  southern  China.  For  this  valuable  assislanco  they  ob- 
tained the  desert  island  of  Macao,  where  they  soon  made  a 
seltlciucnt ; and  as  on  tho  change  of  dyna.sty  in  the  seven- 
I teenth  century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  party  which,  in  the  end,  proved  victorious  against  tho 
I then  cstuhlished  government,  the  possession  of  Macao  was 
j confirmed  to  them. 

I While  the  Portuguese  a’ere  still  carrying  on  their  coast- 
' ing  trade  with  China,  one  of  their  navigators,  Ant.  do  Mota. 
was  cast  by  a storm  in  1542  on  tliu  coast  of  Nipon,  one  of 
the  islands  which  compose  Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo. 
The  Portuguese  were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  for 
somo  time  carried  on  a very  lucrative  commerce.  Japan 
was  tho  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by  which 
Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a great  part  of  its  coast.  Had  the  Portuguese  only 
been  merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  com- 
raoroe  with  such  rich  countries  would  probably  liave  induced 
them  to  conceal  their  discoveries  froni  thu  cutiimcrciai  nations 
of  Europe ; but  they  entered  the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors 
also,  and  their  historians  (Barros,  Couto,  KU.  Barbessu,  tho 
companion  of  Magallioens,  Furia  y >Sousa,  &c  > found  in 
their  heroic  enterprises  a subject  fur  national  exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming 
settlements  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  The  spirit 
of  the  first  conquerors  no  longer  animated  the  nation,  and 
their  tyranny  and  intolorance  made  them  hated  in  their 
colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Portugal 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain  ; and  one  rcsuUof  the  struggle 
of  the  NullierlandH  against  the  power  of  Philip  11.  was  tho 
gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
to  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  their  successful  rivals  on 
the  Bca.  The  Portugucso  wero  exiielled  from  Japan 
(1639)  and  thu  Moluccas;  they  lost  Malacca  (164Hand 
Ccvlon  (1656),  with  their  scttleinonts  on  the  Coromandel 
anA  Malabar  coasts  ; and  they  remained,  at  theconcluaionof 
pcacti  (166.1),  only  in  the  possession  of  Gi>o  and  Diu,  which 
they  have  kept  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  lluHanden,.  iliough 
theyextendea  the  settlements  during  (he  century  (hat  ihcy 
possessed  t lie  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mer- 
cantile principles,  and  <lid  not  materially  increase  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  countries  in  which  they  settled. 
They  published,  indeed,  a few  descriptions  of  somo  of  (heir 
colonies,  and  their  natural  productions,  especially  of  tho 
plants  and  shells  (Rumphius,  .4nibt>imsrhe  RaritHlenham- 
mrr;  KhecAc.flnrtut  Mahtbarint$',  Fr.Valcntyn's /?4»jrrArct- 
^c.) : but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in 
geographical  information.  The  most  important  communica- 
tion belonging  to  this  period  was  furnished  by  the  German 
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lUturaliEt,  E.  Kampfcr,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Dutch 
physician,  resided  in  Japan  from  and  haa  given 

a good  description  of  that  country'. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  tne  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  tlie  most  nortliurn  part 
of  Asia  which  hoi!  not  been  known  cither  to  the  ancients  or 
iiKMicrns,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  wliich  it 
hail  hitherto  been  involvetl.  Tlie  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who 
f>ir  mure  than  two  centuru^  had  been  dependent  on  ibe 
Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Tshengis-Klian,  obtainefl 
Ihu  full  Hoveroignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  tho  fol- 
lowing century  they  extended  their  dominion,  and  with  it 
our  geographical  knowledge,  over  the  couutries  drained  by 
tho  Dun,  \ olga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  uiouiitains,  by  i 
tho  couiiuoft  of  Kasan  (156i>  and  Astrakhan  (15d5).  In  I 
1576  a chief  or  hetman  of  tlie  CosacUs,  YermakTimofeyekf,  j 
w ho  w*as  in  fear  of  punishment  for  having  robbed  some  tro-  I 
vcllers,  crossed  tho  Ural  range  with  u troop  of  hi*  country-  i 
men,  and  entered  Siberia.  Tlu)  discovery  of  Siberia,  and  ■ 
iU  subjection  to  the  RuMtan  sway,  were  pursued  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  1041  tho  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached, 
and  in  1C48  the  bold  hetman  Deshnef,  favoured  by  a mild 
season,  circumnavigated  the  most  north-east  corner  of  Asia, 
from  tho  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-east  cape 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  Asia  was 
actually  scp.aratc<l  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This  fact, 
however,  remained  for  a length  of  time  problematical;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1722 — 1728).  as  well  as  Captain 
Cook  (1778),  found  their  w^  Impeded  by  enormous  fields 
of  ice.  Ill  18*iU — 1824,  tho  Russian  captain  Wrangol  again 
succocKlod  in  cfTocting  this  t-ircumnavigat ion.  The  disirovery 
and  conquest  of  Siberia  wore  complete  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  took  possession  of  Kamtchatka  in  16‘J5. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe 
obtained  a complute  geographical  view  of  the  immense 
emjnrc  of  China,  and  a considerable  part  of  central  Asia. 
This  was  nut  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  the  actiiity  and  in- 
dustry of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The  Jesuits  had  tried 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity,  and  bad 
mot  with  more  succcm  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their 
proselytes,  from  political  reasons,  the  friars,  who  were  now 
com[K’Ucd  to  leave  the  country,  directed  their  labors  to 
China.  Fallicr  Malteo  Ricci,  an  Italian,  a man  of  consi- 
derahlo  attainments  in  astronomy  and  inathematio.  soon 
ac<]uircd  a great  aulhorily  at  the  court  of  Peking,  in  IbOU. 
One  ofhU  successors  in  the  mission.  Father  Scliall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  liu*  bureau  of  Hfavtnly  Affairs,  ond  main- 
tained himself  in  this  place  evun  after  a rovolutiun  had 
taken  place  (1644).  ami  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  em- 
pciors  ha<l  asccndcfl  tho  throne.  Tlic  Jesuits  continued  in 
favour  to  tho  iniddlo  of  the  last  century  (1759).  During 
this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
various  parts  of  tho  Chincsic  empire,  ami  the  countries  of 
central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Ben.  (»ocs  travelled  (IG07) 
from  India  through  Kashghar.  Yarkand,  and  the  dosert 
of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall  of  (^htna,  and  ascertained  that 
Kiilai  was  northern  China,  and  Khambulu  the  town  of 
Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered  a*  different 
countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  tho  favour  of  the  great  em- 
peror Kunghi,  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  wjnt  on  cer- 
tain missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a consi- 
dcrablo  knoulHge  of  China  and  the  countries  dependent 
on  it,  as  Manlshuria,  Curoa,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
called  Gobi,  as  well  as  of  tho  manners,  character,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  countrie*.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Jesuits  were  published.  But  the  greatest 
mrvicc  which  they  rendered  to  geography  was  their  map 
of  China,  which  was  made  umk^r  tho  authoritv  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chiiioso  government,  hy  tho  fnars  Bou- 
vet, llcgis,  and  Jartoux,  iHUwcen  1708  and  1718;  and 
after  having  Ik?ou  corrected  by  the  friars  Felix  d'Arocha, 
K^pinh.!,  Hallersti'in,  and  Gaubil,  was  publishctl  at  Po- 
king. by  the  aulhonty  of  the  emperor  Kieiilong  in  1760,  in 
104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  got^upby,  entitled  Tay- 
thsim-y-thoung-irhi,  written  by  the  order  of  tlie  em- 
peror Kicnlung,  may  be  considered  as  a cumraenlary  on 
this  mop.  The  sertond  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  480  IkioUs,  and  we  arc  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  tho  industry  of  seme 
Chinese  scholars,  especially  Six  George  Stauulon>  Davis, 


MorrUon,  Abel  R^musat,  the  Archimandrito  Hyaeiiith, 
and  Klaproth.  Mudern  Iraveners,  especially  the  Dutch 
(J.  Neuhof,  1755,  and  Van  Bream,  1794),  ana  the  English 
(Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir  George  Staunton  and  J.  C. 
Uiittner,  1792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with  Ellin,  Abel,  Max- 
well, Basil  Hall,  1816),  have  mldud  something  to  the 
before-existing  stock ; but  the  information  which  they  have 
communicated  extends  only  over  a comparatively  small 
extent  of  country.  The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxwell,  how- 
ever, has  materially  improved  uur  know  ledge  of  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Petchcli,  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  a coast 
which  previoitsly  had  not  been  examined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Silx'ria,  and  the 
opuralions  of  tlie  Chineso  gnvumment,  opened  to  us  the 
nortlicrn  and  ea.steni  countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  southern  anu  western  coun- 
tries was  comparatively  slow.  The  fanatical  policy  of  the 
Turks,  who,  at  tho  end  of  tho  ftftecnth  and  the  Ijegin- 
ning  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  had  got  possession  of  them, 
shut  up  the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjai-ent 
countries,  which  consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a 
few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however,  under  tho 
dynasty  of  tho  Softdes  (from  1501—1722),  was  much  more 
favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of  w hom  got  access 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court,  and 
collected  very  valuable  infurmatiou  concerning  the  geo- 
. graphy  of  Persia,  the  inslituiions,  ond  the  character  and 
I manneni  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  iuforraaliun  is  contained 
! in  tbc  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614 — 1626),  Adam 
Oloarius  and  .\lbrocht  vun  MandeUloh  (1633  — 1639),  John 
Thovenut  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavernier  (1G65),  und  espe- 
cially in  those  of  John  Chardin,  tbc  court  jewcllei  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  11.  of  England,  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Pcrsepolis  ; and  of  Francis  Bernier, 
the  physician  of  the  emperur  Aurung-2eb,  who  ftrst  gave 
some  information  on  the  valley  of  (Joshmere.  Gasparo 
j Balbi,  a Venetian  jeweller,  made  a journey  to  India 
(1579 — 1588).  by  the  route  of  .Alo|^,  Hir,  the  Euphrates 
I as  far  us  Felugia,  and  Bagdad.  Kauwulf,  in  1574,  also 
ilcM’emled  the  Kupbrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  Oie  end  of  tbc  seveiitoenth  century  the  suspi- 
cious policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  rvlux  ; and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to  explore  the  countries  subject  to 
their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  by 
Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  trevels  of  another  Englishman, 
Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1687.  They  were 
soon  fullowecl  by  the  naturalist  J.  Pilon  de  Tournefort, 
who  explored  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701), 
L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  und  the  Dutch  painter  Com. 
de  Brayn,  who  vUited  Syria  and  Palestine;  and,  somewhat 
later,  by  tho  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  C. 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  countries  have  been 
visited  by  Volney  (1796),  Soetzen  (1802—1817),  Clarke, 
Turner,  6urkingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which  formerly 
bad  not  attracted  tho  otlention  of  Kurowans,  and  was  onlv 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda.  was  pretty  well 
explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761—1767), 
and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  have 
been  considerably  enriched  m our  times  by  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardl. 

The  geography  of  India,  that  country  which,  since  it  first 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned,  and  attracted  the  speculations  of  the  tnerebaut, 
was  longer  invidvod  in  obscurity  than  aimoi«t  any  part  of 
Asia.  Up  to  tbc  middle  of  the  last  century,  its  coasts  were 
very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itself.  A few  travri- 
Icni,  os  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Bernier,  had  given  some 
iufurmatiun  about  a few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  ex- 
tremely scanty.  The  true  geographical  knowledge  of  these 
countries  began  in  the  Deccan  with  tho  wars  of  the  East  India 
Com|iany  and  the  French  (about  1740),  and  in  Hindostan 
with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1767).  From  this  time  its 
progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A great  part  of  tlie  valley  of 
the  Ganges  was  soon  explore<l  and  sur\'eycd,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  remainder,  and  of  other  distrii^s  of  Hindortan, 
was  obtained  by  tho  translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  an 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Mogul  empire,  com- 

f'usod  by  Abul  FazI,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Akbsr 
81*0  Ahul  Fazi..]  The  miliiarye,\i)0(Ufi(ins  against  Ilyder 
Ali  and  his  sonTippoo  Saib,  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that  exact 
ioformatioii  of  the  southern  part*  of  D^au  which  is  always 
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the  efTeet  of  nieh  operetioos.  In  the  wars  with  the  Pindar-  I 
ri^  and  with  tbo  Mahrattas  (1801  — 1818).  tlie  northom  | 
districts  of  Deocan  and  Uie  central  region  of  Hindoetan  ! 
were  explored  in  a similar  manner;  aial  as  in  the  wars  with 
the  then  French  governiuent,  the  colonies  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  (Pondichcrr)',  1793,  (Jcylon,  1796,  Java.  1811) 
foil  into  the  bands  of  the  English,  a full  account  of  them, 
especially  of  the  island  of  Java,  then  almost  unknown,  was 
published  by  Sir  Stamford  Katfles.  The  novelty  of  the 
scones  opene<l  by  these  succesaivo  conquests  induced  many 
sciontidc  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore 
these  countries,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a number 
of  valuable  works.  The  moat  important  arc,  Forbes's  ilie- 
fnorra  on  Malabar;  Sir  Francis  Hamilton's  (Buchanan's) 
TraveU  through  Afffsnrg  ; B.  Heyne's  and  M.  Wilkes's 
MorcAes  on  Deccan ; L^henault's  Bolamcai  Excuniont 
through  Deccan  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  Travels  (1802 — 
1806);  Bishop  Ileber'a  Trore/a  (1824— 1826) ; M^colm's 
Researches  on  i/a(ica  (1820) ; Tod's  Hi\jasihan ; A.  Burnea's 
Topographical  Researches  on  Cutch,  &c. ; and  his  Exami' 
nation  the  Indus  and  the  PenJ-ab.  An  account  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works  of  Perceval  (1  796), 
and  of  J.  Davy  (1816 — 1820) ; and  Sumatra  was  described 
by  Marsden.  Many  separate  memoirs,  either  inserted  in 
tlie  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
London,  or  published  separately,  have  illustrated  tbe  gco> 
graph)',  geology,  natural  history,  or  antiquities  of  some 
separate  district  or  place*.  [See  Asiatic  Societies.]  It 
may  be  truly  Haul  Uiat  India,  which  little  more  than  flfty 
years  ago  was  less  known  than  almost  any  oUier  country  of 
equal  extent,  has  since  that  time  been  so  well  explored  by 
the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  that  there  are  Cew  countries 
out  of  Europe  on  which  wo  have  better  inionnation. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  English  on  tho  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  involved  them  at  last  in  po- 1 
litical  relations,  and  in  a war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers  i 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range,  espe<'iaily  with  theGborkas 
in  Nopaul;  and  this  1^  to  tm  conquest,  in  1816,  of  some 
of  tile  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  inoimtaius.  which 
hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  ^mirers 
of  nature.  Their  exploration  soon  became  the  object  of 
tbe  concentrated  zeal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  coun- 
trymen. The  great  height  of  their  pinnacles  was  deter- 
mined. and  their  character  explorea  by  Raper,  Webb, 
Hodgson,  Crawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  these  val- 
leys, Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  tbo  high 
table-land  of  Tibet,  where  his  progress  was  impeded  % 
the  jealous  policy  of  tbe  Chinese ; he  aiterwords  reached 
l^h  in  Ladakh  (1820—1825),  and  then  passed  through 
the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  tho  time  of  Bernier, 
had  only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1783).  Belbro  Ills 
time,  Tibet  had  already  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Teshoo  Lama,  tho  high  priest  of  tbe  BuddbisU, 
as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way  traversed  the  valleys  of 
Bhotan. 

The  political  relations,  which  tlie  East  India  Company 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  with  tbe  countries  lying  on  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  MuuiiUtuort 
Elphinstone  to  tlie  court  of  Cabul  (1809),  by  wlioiu  the 
whole  region  known  by  tho  name  of  Afghanistan,  which 
till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored,  was  at 
once  opened  to  us.  A similar  effect  was  produced  by  C. 
Grant’s  embassy  to  tho  court  of  Sind  (1809).  After  that 
time,  Christie  and  Puttinger  traversed  Beluchislan,  and 
those  regions  which  aiiliently  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Gedroria  and  Artana,  ami  bad  probably  not  been  visited 
by  an  European  since  tbe  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great:  in  these  journeys  they  disf;overed  the  tablu-land  of 
Kelat  (1810),  and  tho  roads  which  load  tl^nce  to  Kerman 
and  Herat.  The  recent  journey  of  Bumes  from  tho  Indus  ‘ 
into  the  countries  on  the  Oxus  river  will  make  somo  im-  ! 
portant  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost 
unknown  regions.  i 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
portant additions  in  modern  times,  especially  from  the  | 
industry  of  the  English.  This  also  has  arisen  from  poli- 
tical relations:  Sir  John  Malcolm,  tbe  author  of  the  clas-  i 
sical  history  of  Persia,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones,  were  sent 
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to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which*  tliev  soon  prcv*ailod  upon 
to  place  tbe  organization  of  tile  l^enian  army  in  Uietr 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examiiu?  the  Persian  pruv  inoes 
With  reference  to  their  capabilities  fur  defence.  The  result 
of  these  geographical  researclics  was  an  improved  map  of 
Persia,  and  a list  of  routes  through  its  provinces,  pub- 
lished by  Macdonald  Kinneir  in  his  Geographical  Memoir 
(1813),  who,  in  bis  travels  (1S1S-14X  examined  also  ihe 
roads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  information  was  greatly  increa-sed  by  J.  >Iorior's  tra- 
vels, tho  labours  of  Ousclcy  in  oriental  geography  and 
literature,  by  Ker  Porter's  and  Rich's  researches  on  Persian 
antiquities  and  architecture,  and  B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  in 
1821  advanced  to  Mu.shcd  in  Kliorassan : Fraser  Qr»t 
determined  tho  height  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  iTir- 
rected,  bv  his  observations,  the  soutbem  shores  of  the 
Caspian  ^ea.  Still  more  recently  wo  have  acquiml  valu- 
able information  from  Captain  Chesney's  report  on  tliu 
Euphrates:  the  description  of  that  river  between  Bir  and 
Bassora,  and  many  interesting  facts  as  to  its  flooding,  navi- 
gation, and  the  inhabitants  on  its  bonks,  are  contained  in 
this  unpublished  document. 

Of  India  beyond  the  Ganges  nothing  was  known  at  Ihe 
close  of  Uie  last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a few  ports  ; 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burman  empire  soon  pro- 
duced political  rdatiuns  between  it  and  tbe  governmeiu  of 
Calcutta,  which  in  1795  sent  an  ambassador.  C<^.  Symes, 
to  the  court  of  Amara^ra,  accompanied  by  tho  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  from  whom  we  have  the 
first  authentic  account  of  that  country.  Tho  war  with  the 
Burmese,  which  took  place  a few  years  ago  (1824-26), 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  tbe  Irawaddy,  up  to 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire  ; and  the  ceded  pruiinccs 
(Aracao,  Martaban,  &c.),  as  well  as  tbo  countries  which 
were  declared  indepondont  by  (be  peace  (Asam,  Cashur, 
Munipore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  bo  explored.  During  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  Crawford  was  sent  to  Amarapura, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Burman  empire,  by  which 
he  cleared  up  the  geography  of  tho  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  as  much  as  ho  had  previously  done  by  his  account 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  C^na.  This  work  and  his  history  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  havo  considerably  enlarged  our 
views  concerning  the  most  unknown  portion  of  India. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have,  in  modern  tiroes, 
been  must  active  in  extending  and  completing  our  geogra- 

Ehical  knowledge  of  Asia.  The  establishment  of  mines  in 
ta-uria  on  tbe  Amur,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains  between 
tbe  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the  travels  of  many  Kien- 
tide  men,  and  Uie  publication  of  several  interesting  travels 
and  treatises.  Tlie  most  valuable  works  on  tlie  geography 
Ilf  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Miillcr,  l>e 
Lisle  de  la  Croyerc,  Gmelin,  father  and  son,  Falk,  Pallas 
(1720).  Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and,  in  our  times,  Von  Lede- 
bour  (1826),  Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  Tbe  periodical  missions 
to  tbe  court  of  Peking  have  added  some  information  con- 
cerning tbo  table-land  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
China,  especially  tbo  travels  of  Tiinkowski  (1819-21)  nnd 
tiiose  of  \ on  Bunge  (18.30),  wlvo  first  ascertained  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  table-land  crossed  in  this  journey. 

Tho  conquests  of  tho  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  u.v  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered 
a sui^ey  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  mo^,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  SimonoC  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  that 
immense  lake  were  first  known.  In  tlie  war  against  Persia 
in  1721-23,  tbo  northern  ridges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were  explored ; and 
discoveries  were  pu^ed  farther  south,  when  (18U0)  the  pro- 
vince  of  Grusia  fell  under  tho  sway  of  tbe  Russians.  After 
that  time,  the  valleys  of  tbe  Caucasus  were  visited  and  ex- 
plored by  Giildenstodt,  Reineggs,  \'on  Biberstein.  Klaproth 
(1897),  Parrot,  and  M.  von  Engelbanlt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and 
M.  L^z  (1829).  who  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  tbe 
elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz ; Parrot  had  prevmusly 
ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  tbe  countries 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  and  surrounding  tbe  lake  of  Aral 
by  passing  through  the  deserts  inhabiud  by  th«  Khirghis 
Karaks.  This  was  cbietly  effected  by  the  missions  and  em- 
bassies of  Nazsrof  to  Khokliaud  (1813),  of  Murawieff  to 
Khiwa(18I9).  of  Meyendurf  and  Bvvrsmann  to  Bukhara 
(1820),  and  of  Von  Berg,  Lewcluni,  fcc.,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aral,  since  1823, 
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IV.  Gen^rai  view  of  the  extent  and  figure  of  Alia. — 
Asia  lies  to  the  eut  of  Europe  and  Africa  ; it  is  separated 
from  Africa  by  seas,  except  at  one  place,  where  thetse  two 
^reat  divisions  of  the  globe  are  juinc<\  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
it  Sues.  With  Europe  it  is  connects  by  extensive  tracts 
of  laud  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural,  which  mountain 
range,  together  with  the  desert  and  deepdymg  plains  that 
extend  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  tho  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  depression  of  these  steppes,  in  which  the  town 
of  Orenburg  is  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  more  than  30Q  feet 
below  it,  is  the  characteristic  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
region  on  tho  common  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; and 
it  DOS  greatly  influenced  the  condition  of  tho  human  race 
in  the  ^jacent  countries. 

In  the  changes,  to  which  the  nomadic  trlWs  in  the  in* 
lorior  of  Asia  were  frequently  subject,  some  of  them  were 
driven  through  that  immense  gate,  which  opens  lietwccn  tho 
Ural  range  and  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  a soil  fit  for 
agriculture ; and  in  this  way  a continual  migration  was 
elTccted. 

Asia,  whose  area  is  more  than  fis  c times  that  of  Europe, 
differs  materially  in  its  physical  figure  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  Africa  IS  like  a body  without  members,  but  Asia 
extends  its  limbs  in  three  directions,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  a preponderant  mass  of  body ; Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  or  continuation 
of  Asia,  exhibits  a preponderance  in  its  numerous  limbs 
over  tho  mass  of  the  body. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a four-sided 
figure,  whoso  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively 
on  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula 
ailjncent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cara,  oast  of  Nova  Zembla.  It 
cons^uenlly  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  tho  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to 
the  Polar  circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700 
miles ; that  near  the  Tronic,  the  longest,  measures  upw*ard 
of  5000  miles.  Four-fiftns  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or 
about  fourteen  millions  of  square  miles  are  comprehended  : 
in  this  figure ; the  whole  of  its  surface  amounts  to  about 
seventeen  millions  and  a half. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  body  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  oast, 
south,  and  west,  in  the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
These  peninsulas  are  that  of  the  rshuktshos  jutting  out  to- 
wards America  (with  an  area  of  64,000  square  miles),  tliat 
of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,000  sqnara  miles),  that  of| 
Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  of  me  coasts  of  China,  I 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into  ^ 
the  seas  of  India  and  Arabia,— the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  occupying  777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the 
Ganges  comprehending  upwards  of  amillion  of  square  miles, 
and  Arabia  about  an  equal  extent:  the  throe  last,  taken 
together,  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  whKh,  not  unlike  a bridge 
leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  fkcilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilization.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though 
much  more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  const  of  Africa, 
does  not  exhibit  in  its  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimen- 
sions. These  members,  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  continent,  contain  nearly  three  millions  and  a half  of 
square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  roacli 
of  any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent 
to  Uic  memben  which  surround  it ; this  tract  forms  what  | 
may  be  called  Central  Aeia^  and  has  remained  in  a state  of ' 
lasting  unifiormity,  in  manners  and  civilization,  whilst  its 
appendages,  which  He  round  it,  liave  undergone  numerous 
changes  and  msule  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  we  coosider — and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so— the 
islands  which  lie  near  a continent  as  its  insulated  members, 
we  may  say  that  no  part  of  tho  globe  equals  the  southern 
part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriancy  of  this  formation.  Here  lies 
the  groupof  the  Sundos  with  its  thousand  islands  and  islets, 
the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe,  which  forms 
an  easy  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australia  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  numerous  groups.  Thus  Asia  exhiUts 


the  greatest  contrasts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  iatc* 
rior  presents  to  our  view  the  most  extensive,  uninterrupted 
continental  formation  ; and  its  southern  extremity  is  more 
split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  more  in  rapid  suc- 
cession of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of 
equal  extent. 

Asia,  exhibiting  such  rharacteristics  in  its  outline,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which 
the  cUrontc,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal 
kingdom,  of  its  different  parts  must  chiefly  depend.  In 
examining  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  we  find  that 
Australia  exhibits  level  and  comparatively  low  countries 
without  any  extensive  high  monntain*range,  aa  far  as  we  yet 
know.  Amca  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uniform  table-land, 
whilst  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region, 
may  be  cousidered  as  a lowland.  Europe  contains  in  all 
parts  plains  of  small  extent  lying  beta'cen  disperseil  moun- 
tain-groups and  ridges.  In  America  all  the  higWt  land  lies 
on  one  side,  occupying  its  western  coast  from  the  extreme 
north  to  tho  south ; it  firms  the  m»wt  extensive  sysietn  of 
mountain-chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  within  their 
arms  elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
Asia  exhibits  difiTerent  features.  The  wliolo  mass  of  the 
interior  continent  rises  to  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea.  and  this  elevated  mass,  of  which  the  high  table-lands 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not  placed  at  om> 
of  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but  occupies  its 
centre. 

From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the 
surface  descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and 
slopes  to  the  level  lowlands  which  surround  them.  Tho 
table-lands  themselves  are  trnveried  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-chains, and  are  everywhere  enclosed  by  high  ranges; 
but  though  these  mountains  are  among  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when  compared 
with  the  table-lands,  a comparatively  small  surfkce.  Their 
influence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be 
equal  to  that  which  the  table-lands  themselves  exercise, 
and  eonse^ently  their  relation  to  these  Utter  is  only  sub- 
ordinate. This  <d>8en'ation  applies  oven  to  the  colossal 
range  of  the  Himalaya,  whicb  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  tlie  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  cootrai 
Asia. 

The  table-lands,  in  the  interior  of  Uie  continent,  form  two 
separate  systems  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation : 
they  are,  as  it  were,  two  terraces,  a higher  and  a lower  one. 
The  eastern  system  of  these  table-lands  compreliends  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  that  of  the  great  desert  calle<i  Gobi, 
and  the  countries  lying  between  them : it  rises  fi-om  4000 
to  10,000  feet,  an^  in  some  parts  still  mure,  above  the 
sea:  tho  western,  containing  tlie  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia), 
does  not  generally  attain  tlio  height  uf  400(i  feet.  I'he 
latter  may  occupy  an  area  of  about  1,700,000  square 
miles ; the  former,  more  than  thrice  as  largo  in  extent, 
CMitains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  than  two-fiflbs  of  all  Asia ; the  remainder 
of  the  continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terraces,  by 
the  intervention  of  which  tho  table-lauds  sink  gradually 
towards  the  lowlantU,  and  partly  by  the  lowlands  them 
seh’es.  The  IcngUi  of  both  systems  of  table-lands  taken 
together  and  mcasurocl  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  u<\jacent  to  the  coasts  of 
Corea,  is  upwards  ol  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  from  south  to 
north  varies  considerably  : it  occupies  in  iu  greatest  extent 
on  the  cast,  between  its  southern  boundary  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  northern  in  the  country  of  the 
Mantshu  Tunguies,  from  1800  to  2000  miles;  but  on  the 
west,  between  the  coasts  of  Cormania  and  Gedro&ia  in 
Beloochistan,  and  tho  steep  slopes  to  tho  lowlands  of  Bu- 
charia,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau-regions  is  marked  by 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  and 
by  Mount  Elburz  at  its  slope  towards  the  deep  depression 
of  the  Caspian  Sea:  it  afterwards  advances  further  north 
in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  north-oastem  ex- 
tremity is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-uria.  On 
the  east  the  bnundar)'  is  indicated  by  tho  mountain-ranges 
in  western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  extend 
from  the  western  exlremily  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  .Snow 
Mountains  (Siuete  Shan)  in  Kuang-»i  and  Yunnan  north- 
ward, to  the  iiinemiost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The 
I southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Himalaya  range  and 
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iU  branches,  extending  eastwanl  and  wcstwartl,  the  latter 
■ >f  vhich  arc  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh  or  Hindu- 
Kuh.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran  pro- 
jects towards  the  south,  the  table-land  region  is  separated 
from  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Belucbistan,  and 
thence  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  moun- 
tain-range (m  its  northern  course  calle<l  Zagrus),  which 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  bounds  the  Tigris 
^-allcy  on  the  east : it  afterwards  joins  the  chains  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  issue 
from  the  mountains.  Hero  the  boundary  between  the  low- 
lands of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly 
marked ; and  from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward, 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  dlls,  together  with 
the  table-lands  enclosed  between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  arc  so  connected,  that,  pro- 
pearly  speaking,  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease 
considerablv  in  breadth  where  they  join  one  another;  and 
exactly  at  tViis  point  ufjunrtion  numcMus  high  masses  rise 
and  fomi  an  extensive  mountain-knot,  where  the  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  Hindu-Kuh,  ThsungUng,  and  Belur,  meet 
one  another  : thus  tliesu  table-lands  are,  at  the  same  time, 
mined  and  separated  in  a very  characteristic  manner. 

From  the  extremity  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially 
on  the  south-east  and  north-east,  south-west  and  north-west, 
there  issue  several  separate  immntain-chains,  not  connected  i 
w ith  one  another,  but  which  form  more  or  less  a part  of  the 
table-lands  themselves.  By  thU  peculiarity  the  highland 
of  central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  surface  and  its  extremi- 
ties, appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several  divisions 
and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure : the  valleyA,  which  by  this  indentation 
an>  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  affonl  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  the  pntgress  of  civilization.  For,  as 
wc  have  already  observcsl,  the  highland  of  Asia  does  nut 
sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass:  towards  different  oceans  also,  which 
arc  everywhere  scparate<l  from  the  highland  by  extensive 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  Thiscir- 
cumstamre,  added  to  the  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations 
in  (ho  exterior  margins  of  the  highlands,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  and  most  extensive  river  systems,  which,  descend- 
ing through  the  intervening  terraces,  direct  their  winding 
course  towards  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east,  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  com- 
niunicntiun  with  the  ocean. 

The  eastern  highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western, 
or.  more  accurately,  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from 
that  of  ea.stern  Iran,  between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and 
(.’abul.  by  a tract  of  a peculiar  nature.  The  eastern  bigh- 
lami,  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  nighcr  elevation,  pre- 
sents more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregular 
lra|H?2ium  : the  western  has  that  of  a rectangle  extending 
tou  arfls  (he  north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a milder 
character.  The  mountain-knot  forme<l  at  the  common 
junction  of  the  several  mountain-ranges,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  i-alle<l  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh,  U an  extensive 
alpine  region,  or  rather  a mountain-isthmus,  extending  be- 
tween the  lowlands  of  Bucharia  and  of  India,  and  uniting 
both  highlands  in  the  direction  cast  and  west,  not  unlike 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the  mountain  region 
of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  |>eculianty  in  the  formotion  of  this  part  of  Asia 
we  must  add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  form  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  highlands,  or.  in  other  words,  their  southern 
slopes.  They  extend  in  a diagonal  direction  from  E.S.E. 
te  W.N.W.  The  Himalaya  range,  which  forms  the  slope 
of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  Cabulistan,  a distance  of  nearly  miles,  is 
parallel  to  the  Taurus-rungc,  which,  bonlering  the  table- 
iimd  of  Iran  on  the  soutli,  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  ^unl  length. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel 
tn  the  mountain-range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran 
on  the  north,  and  which,  considered  as  a continuation  of 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Hindu-Coosh,  is  traced  to  the 
£>ema\cnd  and  Elburz  near  the  soullieni  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Aserbijan  and  Armenia, 
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though  its  surface  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  part,  till 
it  terminates  with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Irln  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  presenting  towanls  the  Hlark 
Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern  chain  of  the  Taurus 
tern  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  Uie  southern,  extending 
upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself  which  extends 
about  fiSO  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian 
from  the  Black  Sea.  though  it  is  some  distance  farther  to 
the  north,  has  nearly  the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism,  so  remarkable  in  the  western  high- 
land, is  not  obsen'cd  in  the  eastern.  Here  too,  indeed, 
some  of  the  mountain-ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  run 
in  the  direction  of  west  and  east ; but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-Iucn  (35*30^  N.  lat.),  the 
Thian-shan  (42°  N.  lat ),  and  the  Altai  mountains,  farther 
to  the  north.  In  these  mountain-ranges  a decided  diver- 
gency is  observable.  The  distance  between  them  widens 
as  they  proceed  eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their 
members,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite 
the  Sunda  islands ; and  the  most  northern,  the  Baikal  and 
Da-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of 
Okhotzk  and  the  peninsula  of  (he  Tshuklshes,  approar-hes 
the  most  northern  shores  of  North  America. 

ThU  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  eastern 
and  western  Asia  has  had  corresponding  eflecis  on  the  ri\i- 
lization  of  their  inhabitants.  The  divergency  of  the  mountain  • 
ranges  in  the  eastern  regions  placed  the  nations  inhabiting 
them  at  greater  distances,  whilst  the  convergency  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  western  region  produced  a nearer  approxi- 
mation and  more  easy  communication.  But,  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation,  which  determine  its  capa- 
bilities of  influencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men, 
exhibit  a marked  direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Asia,  we  roust  add  to  these  mountain- 
ranges  extending  in  a diagonal  direction  others  which  nict>t 
them  nearly  at  right  angles.  Such  arc  the  Belur Tagh,  nr 
Beloro,  which  is  ascended  in  passing  from  the  deep  steppes 
of  Bucharia  eastward  to  the  high  table-land  of  TurkiMun, 
and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarkand ; and  the  Soliman 
range,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed in  passing  from  the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table- 
land of  Persia.  By  these  mountain-chains  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  formation  of  Asia  arc  complete«l. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high 
table-land  are  connected  by  an  Alpine  regiun  extending  be- 
tween the  Ikr  advancing  angles  of  two  lowlands:  that  of 
India  from  the  south,  ami  that  of  Bucharia  from  the  north, 
which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  but  are  interruplei! 
by  the  high  summits  of  the  mountain-region.  Such  a jiiMu- 
position  of  all  the  great  features  which  nature  exhibits  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  on  such  a colossal  scale,  and  in  -o 
limited  a space,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  qiots 
cm  the  face  of  our  planet.  Tltis  maximum  of  the  cuuirints 
of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  oommcui.  *s 
the  principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes  As>a.  Hy 
drawing  a circle  with  a radius  of  a few  hundred  mib>s 
round  this  common  centre,  we  com|irehend  in  it  itic 
countries  of  Cashmere,  Sogdiana,  and  Cabulistan.  the  an- 
tient  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and  Samarcand,  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  of  Kholan,  and  of  Kashghar.  up  In  (be 
antient  Seres  and  Paropatnisadic ; the  roost  oleviileil  onuw- 
topped  summits  on  the  globe,  the  rirhett  and  must  dicer- 
sifted  Alpine  regions  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  ga*nte-( 
and,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable 
rix'crs  of  central  Asia,  the  Penj-ab  of  the  Indians  on  the 
south,  the  famous  Mawar-al  nalir  on  the  north,  and  the 
richest  plains  in  these  lowlands;  we  have  Persia  on  the 
west,  India  on  the  cast,  Bucharia,  Turkisian,  ami  Tibet,  on 
the  north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Ami  fixcti  by  nature:  one 
of  the  great  physical  influences  which  promptetl  man  to 
progress  and  to  civilization  in  the  early  ages  of  Ins  )u»tun>. 
How  numerous  and  powerful  mu>.i  bo  the  inducx'mcnts  lo 
change  in  a country  where  the  climates  of  the  polar  region 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  countries 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone;  and  where  (his 
diversity  of  climate  is  found  within  a spare  so  limited,  and 
yet  (livcrsifiefl  by  hundreds  of  different  slopes,  terraces, 
and  valleys,  which,  partly  watered  by  mers  and  torrents, 
and  partly  entirely  without  running  water,  arc  placed  near 
one  another,  but  often  rise  lo  such  different  levels  above  tho 
sen ! What  an  influence  must  such  a country  exerciac  on' 
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orffRiiic  nature,  end  on  the  rivUizebon  and  bielory  of  man ; 
and  how  powerful  roust  tbit  intlucnce  hare  been  through 
all  the  troneratioiis  that  the  human  reco  hoe  existed ! 

To  these  two  greet  end  eliaractoristic  features,  namely,  the 
splitting  of  the  south-eastern  Mtt  of  the  ronlinenl  into 
peninsulas  and  imiurneruhlo  islands,  and  the  great  euit* 
trasts  exhibiiad  in  tl>e  furroation  of  the  surfai'e  in  the 
centre,  we  roust  add  a thinl,  which  belongs  Ui  western 
Asia.  This  characieristie  feature  is  partly  its  external 
form,  and  partly  its  geographical  position  in  Uie  centre  of 
the  antHmt  wiwld,  to  which  wc  tuny  add  the  intiuenre  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilixntion  of  the  inlia- 
bitinU  of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  thus  brought  into  r^ntact.  and  the  intercourse 
thua  esUblishvd  between  the  different  nations  inhabiting 
them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the  great  maritime  mads 
which  nature  has  placed  in  thisoentreuf  the  antiunt  world — 
tliu  gulfs  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  Indween  Egy  pt  and  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  charoc- 
teriied  like  the  south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divi- 
sions and  members,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
multiplied  and  direnified.  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  their  progress  in  rivilixalion  Ibciliiated  ; nor  dues  it 
exhibit  great  uuntrasU  in  tlie  formation  of  its  surface : but 
we  find  hero,  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  oountrie*  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  consiflerable  branches  of  tlu>  sea,  which  character* 
istic  is  rendered  more  important  by  lieing  placed  wliere  the 
east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  chartrterixe  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  these 
great  natural  divisions. 

First  of  the  oastem  highland,  or  system  of  table  lands. 
Tlie  axis  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north  cast,  and  Iwgins  between 
Cashmere.  Radakshan,  and  the  Thsungling.  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kailas  mountains,  and  the  sacr^  lakes  of  Manas- 
sarowara  and  Hrawan-hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of 
the  souroes  of  the  Ganges  ; it  extends  to  tlw  snow-covered 
heights  of  Mount  In-shan.  situated  at  the  must  nortuern 
bend  of  the  Iloangho  river,  and  theiire  it  traverses  the 
Khing-khan  mountains  east  of  the  lake  Baikal,  which 
form  the  southern  and  south-eastern  lx>rder  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  most  northern  bend  of  iho  river  Amur, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of  the  eastern  high- 
land the  table-lands  of  Groat  and  Little  Tibet  prubably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10.000  to  14.noO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  lianks 
of  the  Upper  Satadru  or  Setiedge) : and  perhaps  the  ele- 
Tatioa  or  the  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  about  tiie  lake  of  Khu- 
khu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to  the 
north-east,  the  great  caravan  road,  which  traverses  the 
desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and  Peking,  the  table- 
lands sink  cOTisiderably,  and  attain  only  the  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  8»et.  This  axis  of  the  highland,  which  is  inha- 
bited by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  parallel  to  the 
separate  niountain-chaini  which  traverse  tlw  irregular  tra- 
pezium of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  ruts  them  in 
a diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is 
aituated  to  th«  souUi-east  of  tlie  axis  seems  to  contain  some 
very  high  talde  lands : but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  proltably 
oecupi^  by  very  high  mountain-rangi^s,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  adjareul  low-ouunCrics  with  a rapid  and  steep 
declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  moe«t  extensive 
iDonnUin-region  of  tlte  globe.  This  Alpine  region,  iaiw- 
ever.  if  we  except  a small  part  of  tlie  Himalaya  range,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Kuropeann. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axU  extends  the 
greater  of  the  two  triaDgles  composing  the  trapezium  of 
Eastern  Highland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gnulually  towards 
the  lakes  of  Baikal.  Zaizang  and  Arab  forming  a tu'ries  o( 
terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the  cliaractcrUtic 
features  of  the  table-lands,  till  thev  UTminate  with  the 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  are  below  the  level 
of  ocean;  the  surfiaee  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itself  is  UG 
feet  beneath  the  level.  Tlieae  steppes,  therufire,  do  not 
form  a part  of  Uie  Highland,  but  of  the  low  and  deeply  de- 
pressed plains  which  surround  the  Caspian  6ua  and  the 
lake  of  Axab  At  praaeiit  only  tho  elevation  v{  the  large  | 


lakes  which  lie  on  the  nortbom  borders  of  the  lowest 
terraces,  and  in  their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
zang it  upwards  of  IGOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  moasureracut  of  Ledehour  and  Humboldt:  the 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  1 800  feet,  according  toErinan;  and 
Kiachta,  the  great  commercial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a second  and  higher  terrace,  is  2630  feet 
altove  the  sea.  according  to  tlie  barometrical  tneasuremeut 
of  Erman.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  China,  a 
scries  of  heights  was  ascertained  acros.'i  the  Gobi  by  Bunge 
and  Dr.  Fuss,  from  Kiachta  to  Peking;  and  it  was  luuiid, 
that  the  pass  leading  over  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Dshir- 
galanlu,  lying  Miuth  of  the  Chinese  provincial  capital  Urga. 
and  on  the  south  of  tlic  river  Tola,  is  only  5UU6  feet  above 
the  sea : and  that  on  the  southern  liortler  of  the  Gobi,  not 
far  north  of  Puking,  the  highest  mountain  posses  which  ore 
crussL'd  by  Ihu  great  Chinese  wall  arc  only  6626  fuet  above 
Uie  sea-level. 

Between  Urga  and  the  great  wall  extends  the  desert 
callerl  the  Gobi.  It  is  not  a level  plain,  but  sinks  towards  the 
middle,  where  it  is  about  30(10  and  in  some  places  only  26u0 
feet  aliovu  the  sea,  and  forms  a long  extended  tiat  valley, 
lying  from  west  to  cast.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  is 
occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shatuo  (i.  o.,  ^ea 
ufsand) ; its  surface  is  covurud  with  sand,  ami  abounds  in 
salt.  In  all  its  extent  it  di.xplays  the  traces  ami  phenomena 
of  having  once  l>ccn  covertd  by  the  sea,  and  among  tho 
Mongols  a notion  still  exists  that  it  will  again  be  lillod  with 
water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Hami  called 
Han-hai  or  tho  dry  sea,  the  table-land  probably  rises  again, 
but  still  farther  to  tho  west  it  is  perhaps  again  furrowed 
longitudinally  from  w*est  to  east  by  a widu  and  extensive 
depression  of  the  surface.  \S'e  are  indurtd  to  make  such 
a conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  traversing 
Kashghar  and  Yarkand,  ahich  running  eastward  termi- 
nalus  in  the  lake  Lop.  which  probably  occupies  the  lowest 
^>art  of  the  valley.  The  oulturo  of  cotton  and  the  vine 
111  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract  indicated,  together 
wiUi  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashghar,  Varkand. 
Aksu,  Kutsdic.  Kiirashar,  Turfan.  Hamit,  which  are  (ra- 
vcrscil  Iiy  the  great  road  leading  over  central  Asia  to  China, 
render  it  very  pMbabte,  that  this  valley  is  not  mucii 
oluvaled  alhjve  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  (hat  the  countries 
lying  in  this  direction  ofTor  no  great  obstacles  to  travelling. 
Tins  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  niuuntain-chains,  run- 
ning west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called 
the  Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oiila)  range,  and  the  southern  the 
Kuen-lun  (Koul-koun)  mountains.  These  two  extensive 
mountain-ranges  may  be  called  the  interior  mountain-ebains 
of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  ; the  Altai  mountains  on 
the  north,  and  tho  Himalaya  range  on  the  south,  constitute 
the  exterior  mountain-chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the 
three  wiile  plains  which  ocvupy  the  central  coujitries  of 
Asia,  and  in  which  respectively  are  found  the  three  largo 
lakes  of  Balkisli,  Ig>p,  and  Tengri.  These  three  plains 
comprehend  the  three  countries  known  under  tho  numes 
of  Zungary,  Tangm  and  Tibet,  and  tbeir  general  level 
probably  nscs  higher  and  higher  as  they  advance  from 
north  to  south. 

Tho  mountain-chains  of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia  are 
littlo  known  to  us.  if  we  except  a small  portion  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  a jmrt  of  the  Himalaya-raiigc.  Of  the 
Altai  mountains,  only  the  most  western  ridges,  to  the  east 
of  >SemipaIatin»k,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby,  Imvo 
been  exploretl.  and  he.e  only  their  northern  slopes,  which 
ore  known  by  the  name  of  the  Altai  Ore  Mountains  (or 
Krzgeluirge),  because  they  yield  annually  70,1)00  marks  of 
silver  and  1900  marks  of  gold:  thev  rise  near  Kolywaii 
to  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea.  ^ut  the  higlier  snow- 
topped  ranged  called  the  Altai  Biclki,  in  which  excellent 
jo»por  and  jau-phyry  are  fbuud,  and  which  extend  farther  to 
the  cast,  near  the  lakeof  Tclezkui,  attain  a lieiidit  of  10.000 
feet  and  upwards.  Neither  Uio  wocxly  mountains  surround- 
ing the  lake  of  Baikal,  nor  (ho  Da-uriaii  ranges,  which 
contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  have  so  groat  an  elevation, 
though  Uieir  height  has  not  been  ascertained  by  actual 
mciisuroment.  Tliey  are  however  remarkable  for  their 
formation ; their  tops  do  not  present  craggy  summits,  but 
rather  extensive  ana  nearly  level  plains  like  the  table-lands, 

llio  Dountains  in  Ute  interiof  of  the  Highlud  are  uU 
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Kitown,  aXMpt  i few  spots,  whiefa  hsve  been  iieverted  by 
Irsrsllws  and  earavsna.  Noithor  their  hei|^t,  direcliou, 
nor  pciition  i»  exactly  ascertained. 

Ttie  Himalaya  mountaias  are  much  better  known,  at 
least  a pert  of  them,  thoufh  it  is  only  a comparatively 
small  portion.  If  we  limit  the  applic^ion  of  tnis  name 
to  the  moantsiB.s  which  lie  between  India  and  Tibet 
(though  indeed  it  mif|ht  with  jipxxl  reason  be  extended 
much  fartbor).  we  that  only  a fifth  of  tlie  mountain' 
has  been  partly  explored;  that  porliuD  which  has 
been  measured  is  still  muoh  smaller,  thuui^h  porhaps  it 
is  the  hipb(^st  part  of  the  whole  syatem.  It  comprehends 
the  Alpine  oountry  about  the  sources  of  the  Osn^ms ; the 
J umna,  a tributary  of  the  Gant^es ; and  the  Setlcdito,  a tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Indus.  This  Indian  Alpino  re|;ion  exhibits  a 
greater  variety  of  elevatetl  scenes,  natur^  productions, 
tribes  uf  men,  and  dtlfurence  of  political  eon>.titutionB,  than 
any  uilicr  niountain*couniry  on  the  globe.  Bosides  rising 
in  ('olossal  forms  to  a great  height,  it  covers  a great  surface 
of  country.  In  length  it  is  about  I9db  miles,  and  would 
cover  in  Europe  ail  the  countries  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
tho  sea  of  Azof,  lu  brearlih  is  from  250  to  350  miloa. 
C'oiupared  with  the  Alps,  tbo  Himalaya  mountains  exceed 
UicMii  twice  in  breadtn  and  thrice  in  length;  the  Alps 
occupy  an  area  of  about  130.0D0  square  miles,  but  the  Hima- 
laya from  500.000  to  6U0;U00  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  a great  number  of  ridges  running  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion uf  the  whole  range  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
which,  however,  in  many  places,  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  transverse  ridges,  and  in  others  separated  by 
deep  and  narrow  ravines  and  glena,  in  which  the  different 
brunches  and  tributary  rivers  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges 
run.  The  whale  chain,  banning  from  tho  high  pin- 
nacles of  the  Hindu (Juosh,  near  Cubul.  and  terminating  in 
the  most  eastern  valleys  of  Asam,  near  the  source  of  tho  . 
ijiuhmapootra,  is  overtopped  everywhere  by  the  most  ole- 
\alod  ranges,  which  are  ^wuys  covered  with  snow— a cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  risu  to  tho  Indian  name  Hima- 
laya, signifN  ing  thn  dw»liin^  of  snov. 

The  whmo  range  may  bo  divided  into  three  sections. 
'Die  most  oostem,  or  that  of  Assm  and  Bhotan,  is  leas 
known  than  the  remainder.  Though  it  exhibits  many 
high  summits,  only  tbo  peak  of  Cnamalari,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Tibet  and  tho  roxil  leiding  to  Teshoo  Loomboo,  has 
I'ccn  seen  at  a small  distance  by  Turner,  who  estimated 
its  height  at  about  25,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'Die  central  re^n  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  mountains  of  NeiAul,  which  have  been  examined  with 
Mime  care  by  the  English  residents  at  Kathmandu,  tlie 
capital  of  Nepaul,  which  town,  situated  in  a valley  of  the 
range,  is,  according  to  Colcbrouko.  47H4  feet  above  the  sea. 
Three  groups  of  high  peaks  which  ri.«ai  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  between  the  valleys  of  Uio  Upper  Trisul  and  the 
Upper  Gandaki  Osn^  have  been  roeasunxL  Tbe  groups 
of  the  Balpu  mountains  and  that  of  tlie  Dhayabung  moun- 
tains are  nearest  to  Kathmandu,  on  the  north  of  tbe  town ; 
eight  of  their  peaks  which  have  been  measured  are  from 
16.000  to  24,000  feet  abovuthesoa.  Some  days'  journey 
to  the  north-west  lies  a still  higher  group,  containing 
five  pi'uks,  not  one  of  which  is  less  than  22,000  feet, 
but  tbo  Sweta-giiar  (or  tho  White  Tower)  attains  25,261 
feet,  and  the  Dhawalagiri  (or  the  W'hite  Mountain). 

30'  N.  lat.,  30  B.  long.,  20,U0O  feet.  The  latter 
is  the  highest  known  pinnacle  on  the  globe.  Except  their 
heights,  very  littlo  is  known  of  thete  gigantic  mountains. 

The  western  region  of  the  llimaluya  range  comprehends 
the  ridges  traversing  the  Alpine  countries  of  Kamaoon, 
Gherwall,  Bissahir  and  Sirroore ; ond  as  these  countries  arc 
ilopcn<lcnt  on  the  East  India  Company,  the  mountains 
have  l>cen  explored  with  great  care,  and  aven  trigunornetri- 
rally  measur^.  Here  we  find  the  very  high  group  of  the 
pvaks  of  the  Iawahir(30°  22'  I9"N.  lot.,  ami  7a®  57'22"E. 
long.),  between  the  upper  courses  of  tho  Goree  and  Duuli 
Ganga,  on  the  boundary  between  Kamaoon  and  Bhotan,  to 
the  south  ofthe  Niti  Ghat  (16,895  feet)  and  to  the  north  uf 
the  town  of  Almora  (5337  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea), 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  25,749  feet,  was  considered 
by  Hc^gson,  at  tbe  first  measurement,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  globe.  These  summits  have  only  been  measured 
from  a distance,  and  the  raoiinlnins  are  not  yet  explored; 
but  *'aeir  elevation  baa  been  determined  by  the  measurement 
of  H^son.  as  well  as  that  of  Webb.  To  tbe  oast  of  this 
extensive  group,  tbe  country  between  the  upper  courses  of 


the  Goree  and  ofthe  Kali,  tho  two  principal  branehaa  of  tbo 
Kali-Gogra,  is  covered  with  a mass  of  mountains,  many  of 
which  rise  above  tbe  line  uf  elernsl  &nuw;  twelve  of  ibeir 
peak.s,  measured  by  Webb,  attain  the  height  uf  from  18,000 
to  22.000  feet ; but  they  have  not  been  explored  in  tlieir 
valleys  and  ramifications.  Still  mere  crowded  arc  the 
snow-covered  peaks  to  tbe  north-west  of  the  group  of  tho 
lawahir  summita,  especially  between  the  sources  of  the 
Vislinu  Ganga  and  Bhagiralhi  Ganga,  where  are  tbe  colos- 
sal summits  of  Kedarnatb  and  the  Kudra  Himalaya.  Tins  is 
I the  cuse  also  about  the  sourees  uf  tbe  Jumna,  w lwre  we  Hud 
I tbe  Buoderpuch  and  tlie  high  chain,  wbiob  dl^ides  tlie  iiurtli- 
westera  branches  of  the  lasl-menliuned  river  Iroin  tbe  valley 
of  Baspa  and  the  Betledge,  wb^cb  latter  chain  b>  tra^erM-d  by 
twelve  mouiilain-passes,  aiid  oouoet;Wd  with  the  Ruldiiiti 
Koilusa  mountaius,  oil  the  batiks  of  Uie  fiuUedge.  K^eii 
on  the  Durtb-westeni  banks  of  this  ri^e^  we  fuid  ilte 
htiow-covereil  suiuiiiita  of  the  Kolgerh  and  tbe  Puikyul. 
These  alpine  regions  have  been  explurod  by  Hudgsun.  ami 
otlivrs  have  coulioucd  his  survey.  Hudgsun  counter,  at  bis 
first  aurvey.  upwards  of  flity  summits,  rising  uith  craggy 
conical  peaks  above  tho  line  uf  eternal  snow,  of  whicli 
twenty-Uiree  attained  upwards  uf  2P,OoO  feet,  and  seveii- 
toon  exceeded  in  height  Mount  Chimborazo.  The  numlier 
of  llie  siiow-cuvered  mountains  whinh  extend  farther  to  the 
nortli-west  through  the  alpine  region  uf  the  Kutu  Cush- 
mire  Himalaya  range  and  approach  the  llindu-CiiU^li 
mountaius  nuur  C'abul,  seems  nearly  innumerable,  but 
nano  of  them  have  been  tnea.'iured  or  otiieruise  explore']. 
The  Ilindu-Coosh  itself,  to  judge  frum  the  great  masses 
of  snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  seems  to  rise  to  nearly  ar 
equal  height. 

Aluug  the  lowest  southern  slopes  of  tlie  Himalaya  monp 
tains  extends  u tlat  country,  hardly  a thousand  feet  hIxjM 
tbo  sea,  covered  uitli  bugs  and  forests,  exposed  to  a suiti  v 
heat,  and  dreaded  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  pie 
valence  of  fevers.  It  is  called  Tariyana ; its  iiihabiiani* 
are  disfigured  by  goitres.  The  adjacent  ridges,  and  tho 
lower  valleys  (called  Duhs)  of  the  Alpine  region,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  in  which 
are  situated  the  rapilals  of  the  Alpine  states,  ax  Rampur 
on  the  Sciledgo  (3375  feet  above  the  sea),  8irins|nir  on  ih 
Alakanamla  Ganga  (2300  feet),  Almora  on  the  KusiG 
(5337  feet),  Kathmandu,  &c..  are  among  tbe  best  watereu 
most  luxuriant,  fertile,  and  picturesque  Alpine  countries  ii 
tbe  world.  To  the  iiorth-ea.Ht  of  these  places  the  mountains 
rise,  but  only  at  a considerable  distance  attain  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  They  aro  arranged  in  numerous  ridgen. 
commonly  running  parallel  to  one  another  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  wnule  mountain-region,  but  cunnecitxl  by 
transverse  ndges  aiid  groups,  and  separated  by  frightinlly 
deep  and  steep  ravines  running  in  some  places  (ongiiu- 
dmally,  in  others  transversely,  llie  most  northern  uf  lliese 
chains  nses  above  tlio  level  of  tbe  high  table-land  of  Tibet, 
Slid  forms  tbe  boundary  of  the  highland  of  eastern  Asia 
On  the  bide  of  the  table-land  they  descend  with  a genilu 
slope,  and  soon  terniinato  in  extensive  undulating  plains. 
The  intercourse  between  India  and  Tiliet  is  earned  uii  over 
these  high  ridges  by  means  of  tho  mountain  pastM-s,  liie 
lowest  of  which  aro  probably  not  muoh  below  Uie  heiglit  ul 
Mont  Blanc,  being  nowhere  less  than  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  ofthe  sea;  and  some  rise  even  to  18,000  feet. 

Nothing  renders  the  Himalaya  mountains  more  re- 
markable than  the  different  level  to  which  the  lines  of 
vegetation  ascend  on  tho  lower  ridges  adjacent  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,  on  the  interior  ridges,  and  again  on  the 
boundary  ridges  of  tbo  table  land.  This  level,  as  well  as 
the  line  uf  eternal  snow,  rises  higher  as  tbe  ridges  approach 
the  tabie-laiid,  and  thus  tho  higher  regions  are  cuiuv  ble 
and  inhabited  at  an  elevation  where  lower  dowu  no  habi- 
tation and  no  agriculture  aro  found.  A.  (^rard  has  care- 
fully examined  tiiis  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  has  stated 
tbe  following  facts,  observed  in  ascending  tbo  valleys  of  the 
8utle<lge.  He  divides  the  whole  mountain-range  into  three 
regions.  Region  A,  lying  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  displays  cultivated  fields  to  the  height  of 
1 0,060  feet,  but  the  corn  roust  often  be  out  green ; the 
highest  inhabited  place  is  9500  feet;  the  upper  boundary 
of  trees  1 1,800  ; the  up{>er  boundary  of  shrubs  12,000,  end 
in  some  well-sheltered  places,  dwarf  birch  and  little  shrubs 
are  found  at  13,000  feel.  Region  B comprehends  the 
higher  ridges  of  tho  roounlains,  and  here,  in  tbe  valley  qf 
the  Baspa,  the  highest  human  dwelling  is  U,4U0  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  eet*  and  this  is  likeirite  the  biftbest  pnnt 
which  agriculture  attains ; trees  are  found  at  13,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Region  C extends  ovt»r  the  table'land  itself, 
where  nllagM  are  built  at  the  elevation  of  1 3,000  feet ; 
fields  are  cultivated  at  13,600 ; verr  good  birch  forests  grow 
at  1 4,000  feet,  and  some  low  sbruM,  especially  tama,  used 
as  fire-wood,  attain  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  highland  of  eastern  Asia  is  on  every  aide  surrounded 
by  extensive  terraces,  through  which  tbe  great  river-sys- 
tems descend  to  tbe  low  lands  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

On  tbe  mountain^ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise ; tbe  Irtish  from 
the  lake  of  Zaisang  joins  tbe  Oby  and  Tob<d : tbe  Yenesei 
unites  with  the  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguvkas ; the  Lena,  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Witim ; tbe  fourth  is  the  Amur.  They 
run  respectively  iOOO,  2&00.  2000,  and  ) 900  miles,  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tri- 
butanes,  drains  upwards  of  1,. 300, 000  square  miles,  the 
Ycne^ei  about  1,000,000,  tbe  Lena  nearly  800,000,  and 
the  Amur  about  650,000,— all  taken  together,  a surface 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  it  belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish, 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  so  that  two-thirds  of  their  courses 
are  navigable;  but  the  lower  part  is  for  more  than  six 
months  of  tbe  year  covered  with  ice.  This  causes  in  spring- 
time an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  tom  ofT. 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down,  and 
strewed  over  the  flit  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  from 
south  to  north  is,  for  this  reason,  very  incunsidorable ; but 
it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries  running  cast 
and  west,  by  means  of  which  a water-coroiminiratum  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying 
l>ctwecn  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotik. 

From  the  mountain-rogion,  lionlering  on  the  highland  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gri^uallv  to- 
wants  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  latter  are  watered  by  bmaller  rivers,  but  the  two 
former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river -systems  of  the  Hoang- 
Iloaud  Kiang iKincha-Kiang, Ta-kiang.  or Yantse-kiang), 
of  which  tl>e  former  runs  upwards  of ‘iouu,  and  the  latter 
more  Uian  29u0,  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into  account. 
Kiich  uf  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a surface  of  above 
70U,0(H)  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  sons  of 
the  ucoan.  a name  probably  derived  from  tbe  tides  ascend- 
ing them  upwards  uf  4(M)  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed 
inti  seas  of  freeh  water,  and  rendered  navigable  to  a great 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  ri\'ers,  arises  from  their  geographical  position  with 
respect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  sources  of  these  two  riverM  arc 
not  very  distant  fh>ro  one  another  on  tbe  table-lands, 
but  in  their  middle  course  they  are  widely  separated  to 
the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the  borders 
of  the  highland ; in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  one  another:  but  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  they  are  connected  by  numemus  canals. 
Tbe  tract  between  these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered 
us  one  iroroense  (Mia,  and  the  rivers  themselves  as  a double 
nver  system,  fortned  on  the  mo«t  colossal  scale,  between 
whicli  is  situated  tbo  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe, 
central  China,  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  for  its 
system  of  canals,  and  its  civilisation. 

The  rivers  of  southern  Asia  form  three  distinct  groups, 
of  which  those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  arc  little  known ; 
only  their  mouths  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  have 
been  explored.  These  rivers,  of  wnich  six  or  seven  run  a 
ooTUiderable  distance,  taken  together,  contain  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  tbe  northern 
half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
S.S.E.,  and  tbe  valleys  drained  by  them  extend  in  a 
parallel  direction  between  the  mountain-ranges,  which  arc 
as  uniform  as  the  valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda 
Archipelago,  in  the  shape  of  a fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja. 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest,  carry  off  a great 
volume  uf  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ; but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
except  the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawaddy.  which,  in  the 
late  war  with  tlie  Burmese,  was  navigate<l  by  armed  verecls, 
and  ascended  by  tbe  steam- boat  Diana,  up  to  tbe  town  uf 


Ava,  446  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  bo  navigthle 
for  boats  three  hundred  miles  higher,  to  B'faamo.  Its 
upper  course  was  visited  in  1627  by  Wilcox  and  Burlton, 
who,  setting  out  from  Sadiya  in  Asain.  traversed  the  Lang- 
lam  mountains,  and  bad  a view  of  the  river  in  27°  3(^  N. 
lat.  only  almut  fifty  miles  from  its  sources,  which  lie  in  tlie 
snow-roverod  mountains  fartlier  north.  At  this  place,  the 
Irawaddi  is  about  eighty  yards  wide.  On  tbe  maps  of 
D'Anville,  this  river  seems  to  be  identical  with  tbe  Zangbo- 
Isu.  or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  Hows  to  the  south  of 
H Lassa;  and  some  passages,  quoted  by  Klaproth  foora 
Chinese  autliors,  confirm  the  conjecture  of  Uie  French 
geographer.  If  this  is  true,  the  Irawsddy  has  a course  of 
nearly  JOOO  miles,  and  its  sources  lie  at  no  great  distanoe 
foom  those  of  the  Ganges.  But  the  information  oollectvc) 
by  Crawford  in  Ava.  and  by  Wilcox  in  Aaam,  is  not  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  [See  Brahmapootra;  Aiau; 
and  Afiaiic  Resmrrhet,  xvii.  p.  457,  &c.] 

The  rivers  of  India,  within  tbe  Ganges,  run  in  a direction 
quite  diflorent  fn>ro  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Ganges, 
which  are  parallel  to  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  take  a diverging  course  and  enter  different  parts  of 
the  sea ; but  tlieir  trilmtaries,  eapecially  tbo  Jumua  and  the 
Sutledge  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  the  cotmner- 
cial  intercourse  of  tbe  nations  which  inhabit  tbo  banks  u« 
the  principal  streams.  The  advantages  which  mult  frum 
these  rivers  flowing  into  different  gulfs  are  still  greater. 
The  Gulf  of  Bengal  brings  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  peninsula 
into  communication  with  the  nations  of  Malay  origin  and 
with  the  Chinese,  whilst  the  Gulf  uf  Malabar  opens  to  them 
the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  through 
this  direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Ganges  has 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  civiliMtion  mvr  India  beyond 
the  Ganges. 

The  nvor-systom  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  ex- 
tends aliout  13(N)  miles  in  lenj^,  and  draiui  a surface  of 
nearly  650,000  square  miles.  Tbe  Ganges  ri^en  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  in  tbe  most  elevatra  regions  of  tbe 
globe,  covered  with  extensive  masses  of  snow,  from  which 
abundance  of  water  continually  descends,  and  is  carried  off 
by  a dozen  great  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine  in 
lulume  and  in  length  of  course.  These  rivers  enter  the  Delta 
of  Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  loq^  as  that  of  the  Nile,  and 
presents  a roost  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rivers 
and  canals,  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for  navigation.  By 
Its  junction  with  the  Brahmapootra,  which  descenda  through 
the  valley  of  Asani,  the  river-system  of  the  Ganges 
bororoes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers.  Tbe  Ganges  and  tbs  Brahmapootra  descend  from 
regions  different  in  natural  advantages,  of  which  only 
that  adjacent  to  tbe  Ganges  has  attained  a hi^  degree  of 
civilization, 

Tbe  river-system  of  tho  Indus  has  the  highest  historical 
interest,  partly  from  containing  the  Penj-ab,  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains, 
partly  from  the  Cabul,  tho  only  important  river  which  joins 
it  on  tbe  west,  and  partly  from  its  geographical  position. 
Flowing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  tbe  table-land  ol 
Iran,  with  a general  course  from  north  to  south,  it  forms  (he 
true  boundary  between  eastern  and  western  Aria.  India, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the 
lulmiration  of  tbe  phikwonher,  tho  cupidity  of  tbe  conqueror, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  is  acceatiblc  from  (ho 
west  only  by  two  ruads,  one  of  which  leading  along  the  valley 
of  the  Cabul  river,  passes  through  Attock  on  tbo  Indus  to 
tho  Penj-ab ; tbe  other,  which  has  been  less  used,  leads  from 
Herat  through  Candahar  to  Shickarpoor  near  the  Indus. 
The  track  which  leads  from  tbe  table-land  of  Iran  through 
Cabul  to  tho  narrow  terrace  on  which  Pesbawer  is  built, 
and  thence  to  Attock,  is  the  high-road,  along  which 
the  nations  of  Asia  for  many  generations  descendca  in  their 
passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was  ascended  by  tbe  natiuns 
of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus  have  only  been 
discovered  in  our  times  (1612),  as  well  as  those  of  its  great 
tributary  the  Satadni  (Setludge):  both  of  them  rise  on 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Kailasa  Mountains,  ond  tho  Satodni  in  the  sacred  lake  of 
Manassarovara.  These  rivers,  therefore,  do  not  originate 
like  the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  the  high  taolc-land 
lUolf:  a fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  From  this 
cimimstance  it  follows,  that  these  rivers  pierce  the  range  in 
ail  its  breadth,  and  pass  through  immense  clefts  in 
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inottnUin*iBUB,  beibro  they  arrive  at  the  low  plaini  of  Hin- 
diutaci.  Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-nadu,  t.e.,  the 
five'fold  river)»  which  receiver  all  the  watera  of  the  Pei\j-ab, 
the  Indiu,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  counider- 
able  tributary ; and  its  delta,  which  was  once  so  famous  for 
its  civilisation,  is  at  present  in  a neglected  state,  and  has 
partially  been  obangra  into  an  uncultivated  desert  The 
whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  150U 
miles,  and  it  drains  a surface  of  more  than  4(K),000  square 
miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  eastern 
Asia,  which,  diSering  in  their  forms  and  geographical 
position,  and  traversra  by  largo  river'systems,  display  a 
great  diversity  of  natural  productions,  and  have  given  a 
uiflfurent  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
nations  which  inbalNt  than.  Thev  are  partly  divided  from  I 
one  anoUior  and  portly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But  ^ 
these  latter  are  not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain>ridges 
und  table-lands  often  rise  in  the  middle  of  them,  luough  they 
do  not  attain  such  a height  as  those  of  central  Asia.  Such 
n tablo-land  is  found  in  southern  China,  where  it  constitutes 
the  mountaia-rogioa  of  Vun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and  Kuang-ii ; 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos ; atid  on 
tile  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  wliere  the  table-land  of 
i>eccaa  is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  best  known  of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deocan  occupies  with  its  elevated 
plains,  which  at  an  average  rise  from  3U00  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tho  greatest  part  of  the  tri- 
angular peninsula  between  tho  Arabian  sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  mountain-range,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghiiuts,  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de> 
scends  rapidly  to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of 
Malabar,  which  is  characterized  bv  its  numerous  harbours. 
On  the  northern  side,  where  the  Vindhya  mountains  stand, 
it  sinks  in  steep  terraces  extending  through  the  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund.  till  it  tenniuatesin  the  flat  plain 
of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  destrent  is 
formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  tho  course  of  all 
its  rivers  shows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the 
flat  and  broad,  but  sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel, 
wliich,  though  surrounded  by  shoals  and  without  harbours, 
has  become  the  favourite  p**  CO  of  European  colonies. 
This  table-land  of  Deccan  is  much  favoured  by  nature. 
Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent  of  the  highland 
of  central  Asia ; it  is  placM  between  two  seas  and  in  the  con 
lllct  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  Moreover, 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a series  of  terraces,  which  lie 
within  tho  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the 
sultry  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  tho 
cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamun-laurel.  and  tho 
pine-apple;  it  thence  passes  Uirougb  forests  of  teak-trees  to 
llie  rice-fields  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore : and  still  higher 
iin  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  offers  to  live  observer 
the  fruit-trees  and  grain-fields  of  Europe,  flax-plantations, 
und  rich  meadows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  these 
mimerous  und  great  advantages,  rarely  if  over  so  closely 
unitofl,  detcnuio4.‘d  at  an  early  period  the  civilization  of  its 
iiibabitants,  and  iiupre^d  on  it  a peculiar  character. 
.\  mong  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates  on 
the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of 
1-luropo,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilization 
made  such  rapid  progress,  the  peninsula  of  Dcccan  has 
doubtless  eontributed  most  to  the  pn^ress  of  social  im- 
provement. The  same  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Ceylon,  which  resembles  the  Deccan  in  the 
form  of  its  surface,  and  may  be  considereil  as  an  appendage 
of  it.  The  similar  results  arising  from  the  extensive  group 
of  theSunda  Islands  with  respect  to  tho  adjacent  countries 
of  southern  Asia  have  already  been  noticed. 

We  shall  now  give  a general  view  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Highland  of  which,  though  much  smaller  in  extent,  forms 
the  second  principal  feature  in  tiio  physical  character  of  this 
continent.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but  likewise  much 
more  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and  for  both  reasons 
more  clusoly  connected  with  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Tho  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  extensive  in  its 
parts,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe;  and  Uie  same 
may  be  said  of  its  climate  and  people. 

The  Iligldand  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  in  oppositinn  to  the  deep  plains  which 
oro  adjacent  to  it  on  Uio  north-cast,  called  Turan,  has 


the  figure  of  a rectangular  oblong,  ettonding  from  the 
Upper  Indus  throu^  all  Western  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  Persia; 
over  its  western  pa^  extends  tho  dominion  of  me  Turks, 
and  its  eastern  (hvision  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  mate- 
rially distinguished  from  the  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by 
its  surface  Iwing  more  generally  cultivable,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  cultivated,  or  were  so  for- 
merly. The  Utter  circumsUneo  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numMDUs  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments  of 
architecture  which  exist  even  in  those  districts  which  at 
, present  arc  without  cultivation ; as  on  the  north-east  in 
Khorassn,  tho  ancient  kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the 
south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and  even  in  tho  western  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a part  of  antient 
Media.  This  observation,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  tho 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Highlwd,  comprehending  the 
antient  provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Arachosia,  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  a part  of  Beluchistan  and  attains  its  greatust 
elevation  in  the  table-land  of  Kelat,  which  rises,  according 
to  ono  estimate,  to  7000  foet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
eastern  and  extremely  rapid  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Indus,  which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds 
DO  rivers,  is  without  cultivation  and  even  without  roads  ex- 
cept one,  and  only  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Afghan 
origin  who  have  no  historical  rec^s.  The  road  alluded  to 
is  that  from  Candabar,  through  Pishcen,  Quetta,  and  Baugh, 
to  Shickar-poor.  (See  Conolly's  OttHand  Journey  to 
India.) 

The  northern  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
tlie  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  deep  plains 
of  Bucharia,  is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Bactrisn 
Parthian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which 
are  narrow  d^les,  offering  a passage  for  the  armies  of  tho 
conquerors  descending  from  Iran  to  Turan.  This  country  h»>i 
for  many  centuries  boen  tho  abode  of  warlike  mountain 
tribes,  whose  chiefs,  by  holding  possession  of  tho  mountain 
passes  on  the  north,  have  extended  their  dominion  ov  er  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-lantL  This  was  the  policy  ot 
Nadir  Shan  and  of  Fet'li  Ali  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  fixed  their  residence  at  Teheran,  a 
town  built  near  one  of  the  passes,  on  the  high  table-land. 
The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India  and  Bucharia, 
and  westward  by  Tauris  (Tabreez)  to  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  obligo<l  to  pass  along  tho  southern  sido  of  this 
mountainous  b^ndary-girdle  and  near  tho  openings  of  tho 
passes.  Along  tlio  great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
Uiis  tract  by  tho  nature  of  tho  surface  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  tho  table-land,  there  rose  numerous  great  em- 
poriums. Here  we  find  tho  towns  of  Cabul,  Candabnr, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  antient 
Rbagm),  Casbin,  and  Tauris. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table  -land  of  Iran  is  still 
more  distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from 
the  low  and  narrow  coast  and  the  wide  plains  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a brood  mountain  tract,  which 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to  the  place 
where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table- land,  enter  the  low  jilains. 
This  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many 
days'  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  themselves  are.  liko 
the  Jure  mountains  in  France,  composed  of  Umcslone. 
and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but 
few  mountain  passes  leading  through  this  natural  entrench- 
ment of  Persia,  a count^  which  on  this  account  may 
be  considered  as  a fortress  erected  by  nature  for  the  defence 
of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among  these  narrow 
mountain  passes  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low  coast  callcil 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  great  staircase  of 
mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interi4>r 
called  Sirhud,  three  roads  have  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
history,  which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly  under 
the  names  of  eatiem,  middle^  and  we$ttm  mountain 
road. 

The  eastern  mountain  road  b^ns  at  the  harbour  of  Ben- 
der Abassi  or  Gumbroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  leads  northward  to  Kirman,  tho  antient  Karma 
nia,  situated  on  the  cool  table-land,  in  a spoCwbich  abounds 
in  springs  and  ts  covered  with  fruit  trees,  though  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  desert  plains,  in  which  it  lies  like  an 
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omU  in  the  midst  of  the  Tibyan  Sahara.  From  Gambroon 
n road  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shirax.  (See  Uerberi'i 
Travel/,  p.  124,  &c.) 

The  middle  mountain  rotul  boKins  at  the  town  of  Abou- 
sliehr  or  Bu»hire,  on  the  shoms  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  and 
kuda  first  over  a lower  rid^^  to  Kaanin,  near  Shahpoor, 
the  resideiK'e  of  tlw  Sassanide  (of  kinf^  Sapor  I.,  a.d.  240). 
which  is  situated  in  the  first  vallcr ; from  this  point  it 
passes  over  a rocky  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Arabian  caliplis,  which  is  built  in  a wider  and  richer 
valley  ; further  though  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow 
ravines  to  tbo  valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolia  atill 
excite  our  admiration.  From  these  ruins  the  r^,  in  a 
northern  direction,  again  traverses  some  narrow  passes 
thmugh  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of  monuments  of  the 
early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  the  extensive  table-land  on  which  Ispa- 
han, the  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  is  built.  Tlie  re- 
sidence-towns of  these  different  dynasties  have  been  built 
on  the  fields  of  battle  where  signal  victories  were  obtaineil, 
and  are  placed  at  the  opi'ningn  of  the  most  dittlcult 
inountuin  paMcs,  full  of  narrow  defilea  The  Arabs  were 
obliged  to  |wss  tltrough  this  ditfirult  mad  on  their  way  to 
IVrxepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  l>een  the  route  of  roudorn 
rravetlers  who  ha«‘e  entered  tho  inland  provinut^  of  Persia 
front  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander, 
and  after  them  Timur,  made  their  way  from  the  banks  of 
the  Karoon  to  Persepolis  up  the  valley  of  the  Jerohi  and  by 
the  pass  of  Kalat-i-Sefid. 

Tlte  westeru  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  fo^lm^r,  may  lie  calletl  the  Median,  in  opposition  to 
the  Persian,  which  parses  through  Pursepolis.  Beginning  at 
or  near  the  modem  Bagdad,  it  passes  thruugh  the  Mcdiai 
Pylm  of  the  nionntam  range  called  Zagros,  runs  by  Ker- 
maiiNhaw,  Besittoon,  and  Uie  remains  of  the  temple  at 
Kungavur,  and  terminates  at  Ilaroaduo,  the  antient  Kcba- 
tana  in  Media.  This  road,  like  the  preceding,  presents 
in.vny  historical  monuments,  and  it  crosses  the  upper  course 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  low  lands  of  Suaiana, 

Thus  a series  of  towns,  the  scuts  of  antient  kings, 
und  now  the  sites  of  historical  monuments,  beginning 
with  Kerman  and  comprehending  Persepolis,  Parsagadm 
(or  Par»agarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and  terminating 
again  at  Tauris,  lies  along  tbo  internal  slope  of  mountain 
riilges  which  liorder  the  table  land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  ana- 
logous to  that  series  which  wo  have  obserre<l  along  tbe  nor- 
thern girdle  of  tlie  mountain  range.  By  tliese  towns  the 
kiundary  U marked  which  separates  the  region  of  tbe  na- 
tural fastnesses,  of  the  mountain  pusses,  of  the  battlo- 
fii'lds,  of  tbe  pastures,  and  of  the  country  ailapted  to  the 
chxM%  which  U formed  by  the  mount&in  terraces,  from  tho 
interior  table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  unilbrm  in  its 
napeet.  Tho  table-land  itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of 
lullii,  which  extend  moatly  in  a general  direction  east  and 
west,  and  attain  only  a moderate  height  above  tbe  plain : 
it  IS  also  furrowed  by  a few  valleya^  or  rather  depressions  of 
tho  ^u^face,  which  more  or  less  ore  covered  with  green 
uioaduws,  or  scanty  pastures  or  steppes,  and  in  a few  places 
with  sandy  deserts  or  a soil  impregnated  with  salt 

l'ra>er,  on  his  route  thmugh  Persia  from  Abushohr  to 
Teheran,  determined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the 
level  nf  the  sea,  and  his  statements  give  a very  instructive 
view  of  the  roiitinually  changing  surface  of  Iran.  Abushehr 
is  built  on  the  shore  of  Uie  sea  in  the  aultr)'  Gurmfir,  and 
has  a rhmala  favourable  to  the  growtli  of  palms.  Kazrun, 
hing  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tho  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Arjun,  above  Shiraz,  rises  to  7200  feet.  The  town  of  Shiraz 
itself,  which  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace, 
is  4294  feet  above  the  sea  ; its  climate  is  favourable  to 
the  vine:  the  roses  grow  to  tho  size  of  trees,  but  the  palm 
does  not  sucreod.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  over  the 
third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  teet. 
lapaluin,  Uiiig  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  thin!  U>rrac«, 
is  4140  feet  above  the  sua.  From  this  level  the  mountain 
pasoes  lying  farther  north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet 
nigher.  Towards  Koom  we  find  the  greatest  depression  in 
tho  table-land:  here  tlie  surfkce  sinks  to ‘2046  feet,  llrisi's 
again  in  tho  plaiu  on  which  Teborau  is  built,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  3786  feet.  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to 
the  Caspian  sea  past  Kishluc.  rises  to  4572  feet,  und 
the  entrance  of  the  Hyrcanian  pass  at  Shabrood  to 
3414.  The  Demaweiid,  the  liighest  mountain  peak  in  this 


country,  attains  indeed  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet?  but 
most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7000.  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  sea  is  e\- 
tromeW  steep  and  rapid,  which  isowing  not  only  to  the 
short  ((istanco  at  whicn  that  immense  lake  is  situated  fmra 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  the  singular  fact  that 
its  level  is  more  than  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  tlie 
ocean. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
surface  of  Persia  is  the  absence  of  any  considerable  rirer, 
though  this  country  occupies  a spare  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
all  Germany.  This  does  not  arise  from  a want  of  spring 
water,  which  is  found  at  no  great  depth  under  the  surface 
almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  country  cultivable  in 
most  districts ; hut  it  is  owing  to  tbe  want  of  extensive  val- 
leys traversed  by  running  waters.  This  Want  has  deprived 
it  of  an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  the 
most  powerful  means  provided  by  nature  for  a continual 
progress  in  civilization.  To  this  circumstance  it  mu^l  be 
attributed,  that  the  nations  inhabiting  Iran  never  got 
entirely  rid  of  tbe  character  peculiar  to  a pastoral  life  and 
the  continual  change  of  ab<Kle,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  fVoin  time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a considerable 
deeree  of  mental  culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innermost 
corners  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  of  the  Ca»pjaii  sea.  about 
the  fiftieth  meridian,  the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half 
its  former  extent,  but  it  increases  in  oievatinn.  To  the  cast 
of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the  prevalent  charauieristic. 
hut  to  the  west,  mountain  masses  rise  higher  an<l  higher. 
Here  liegins  the  atuine  region  of  Persia  with  Kurdistan, 
here  arc  the  lakes  of  Urmi:i  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Zab,  Tigris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-land  is 
replaced  by  mountains,  which  rise  to  an  enormous  height, 
and  by  elevated  valleys  between  them.  Such  is  Azerbijan. 
(he  fire-region,  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster.  On  the 
north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  table-lands  are 
again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  of  which  Azerbijan  forms  only  a lower 
terrace.  The  countries  of  Asia,  which  extend  west  of  Ar- 
menia, resemble  in  their  structure  Europe  rather  than 
Eastern  Asia.  The  surface  no  longer  prints  such  com- 
pact masses,  which  rii«  to  a considerable  elevation,  and 
extend  over  a great  spare;  it  offers  to  the  view  more 
sc;>arated  and  distinct  ina.sses,  which  form  as  it  were  indi- 
vidual limbs.  We  may  distinguish  four  different  divisions 
of  this  kind. 

Tho  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  o> 
Armenia,  which  extends  in  tbe  form  of  a triangle  between 
tho  angles  of  three  seas,  the  Caspian,  Black  Sea,  ami  the 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Its  plains,  nn  which  the  town  of 
Erzorum  is  built,  rise  to  700U  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  according  to  tho  mea.surcmcnt  nfW.  G.  Browne,  and 
tho  highest  summits  of  tlio  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains, 
attain  the  height  of  17,260  English  feet,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Parrot. 

The  sccon'i  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caucasus, 
which  is  united  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  moderate  height, 
in  part  covering  tho  Caucasian  isthmus.  This  high 
mountain  region  is  characterized  by  its  isolated  position 
and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  of  Asia, 
as  well  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  ami  south, 
which  renders  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  of 
Europe  than  those  of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  compared 
with  the  alpine  region  of  Switzerland,  and  is  distinguish^ 
like  that  country  by  its  natural  productions  ami  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers  which  rise  in  its  miHin- 
tains  (Kur,  Phas,  Kuban,  Terek)  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  Kuro|ie  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border 
of  tho  Highland  of  A»ia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anstolia,  which 
on  three  sides  is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  ca«l  is 
joined  to  Persia  by  the  mountain  iiystem  of  the  Taurus. 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a table-land,  which,  at  an  average, 
perhaps  rises  to  the  height  of  aliout  ‘20U0  feet  above  the  sea, 
aud  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  the 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  being 
ormed  by  long  fertile  valleys  traversed  by  abundant  streams 
till  It  terroinatos  on  the  shores  of  the  Aigean  sea  in  a coa>t 
full  of  promontories  and  indentations,  marking  the  Icrniiiit- 
tion  nf  tho  ranges  which  run  from  east  to  west  in  this  penin- 
sula. It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  like  a bridge 
fur  the  pasiiage  of  nations  between  Asia  and  £uru|>e ; it 
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nuty  b*  -compar«d  with  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  in  many 
re^eta.  [Seo  Anatol14.] 

T4m}  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  A&ia,  is  fwcned  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
running  towards  the  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
thence  continue  to  the  eWvnted  eune  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
isoiaierl  mountain  mass,  which  is  a rare  occurrence  in 
Asia. 

Western  Asia,  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  which  make  peninsulas  and  head-lands,  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  extensive  river  systems,  which  only 
occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.  lAe  Europe,  it  pre- 
sents forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  the 
dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists 
in  tlm  country,  and  this  consists  of  two  largo  rivers;  a 
feature  which  is  peculiarly  charsctenstic  of  Asia.  This  is 
the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the 
8hatt-el-Arab ; the  north  branch  of  the  Euphrates  comes  \ 
from  near  Rraerum,  and  the  east  branch  frt>m  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  tho  oountry  rises 
to  an  alpine  region,  or  to  a ootnplete  mountain  system,  with 
diverging  ridges  and  intervening  elevatc<l  valleys.  Tho 
Tigris  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  range,  along 
the  north  side  of  which  the  cast  Euphrates  tlows.  Tho 
Euphrates  has  a winding  course  of  near  1800  miles,  mea- 
suring along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  fbreed  : 
their  way  through  the  Taurus,  the  Euphrates  north  of  I 
Rurokalu,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin  to  con-  : 
verge  and  to  surround  .Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but  | 
do  not  actually  unite  in.  the  ancient  Bal)ylunia.  Their  | 
waters  travertH:  the  same  delta,  and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  one  channel.  ! 

Wo  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  ohserration  on  the 
historical  effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia. 
We  And  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  civilitation  descended 
along  its  banks  from  one  royal  residence  to  another,  from 
Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis  and  Bais.  But 
in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  wo  meet  with 
doable  royal  residences,  double  cirilizatkm,  and  doublu  poli- 
tical systems,  as  Babylon  ami  Ninive  respectively  on  the  i 
Euphrates  and  T'gris  ; Delhi  and  HT>assa,  with  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism,  on  the  river-Byslem  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  double  river-svsteras  of  China,  the  southern 
and  tho  northern  empire,  Ma-chin  and  Khatai.  When  in  the 
progress  of  time  civil  ization  descended  these  streams,  and  met 
at  their  conllux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another, 
the  different  degrees  of  pertm-tion  which  it  had  attaineii. 
and  the  different  tom  it  had  taken,  must  have  produced,  as 
the  nations  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  a beneficial 
effect.  The  same  observation  apulios  to  the  fburth  great 
system  of  double  rivers,  the  Sir  ann  Gihon,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  samo  fact  is  repeated  in 
the  royal  residences  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a project- 
ing, but  independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of 
Eastern  Asia,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the 
highland  of  Western  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  en- 
tirely independent  member.  As  the  Deccan  is  separated  lri)in  ' 
the  highland  region  by  the  lowland  uf  Sind,  so  Arabia  is  di- 
vided from  the  mountain-system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  low- 
land of  Syria,  which  extends  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. On  the  south  of  this  lowland  the  country  again 
rises,  and  assumes  quite  a different  character.  This  con- 
stitutes tho  highland  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
tmpetturo,  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
country  of  the  Wahhabites,  a cold  country,  connected  on 
the  Sf>uth  with  the  elevuteil  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which 
d«»scends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.  Its  descent  towards 
the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel  mountain-ridges, 
with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which  the 
famous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  situatod.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  better  known  than  the  similar  steep 
descent  towards  the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadraniaut, 
and  tbonro  to  Muscat.  The  eastern  declivity,  which  ap- 
pears to  desceml  with  a gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  surrounds  tho  islands  of  Bahrein,  noted  fur 
their  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.  Tho  cold  Nejd 
is  the  native  country  of  tho  Arabian  horse  and  the  Ara- 
bian camel.  On  tKe  terraces  bordering  it  on  the  west 
the  mild  climate  allowrs  plantations  of  coffee,  and  the  low 
and  narrow  coast,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  like  the 
Gurmsir  of  Persia,  the  date-palm,  which  will  not  grow 
either  on  the  table-land  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Xnm. 


Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirely  different  from  UioM 
which  mark  the  other  parts  ol'  Asia.  As  already  indicated 
by  its  gei^aphical  position,  it  forms  a point  of  contact  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  and  participates  in  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabitants,  the  original  Arabs, 
resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  mountaineers  of  Abyssinia, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.  speak  a laiiguago  akin  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well-formed  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal 
to  them  in  their  mental  faculties,  llio  Chinese,  confined 
to  their  own  territory  by  the  nature  of  the  oountry  which 
surrounds  them,  and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feel  no  inducement  to  abandon 
their  fertile  ami  extensive  country ; they  therefore  never 
concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindu,  bom  only  lor 
his  own  Indian  world,  and  fit  fur  nu  other,  placed  in  a coun- 
tr)'  in  which  all  the  advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted 
by  nature  are  conoentrate<l,  early  acquired  a high  degree  oi 
civilisation ; but  he  has  never  passed  the  boundary  of  hU 
native  land,  and,  with  equal  indifference,  has  rec-eived  all 
foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors, 
merchants,  colonists,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the 
other  band,  whose  native  country  spreads  out  between  two 
great  divisions  of  tho  globe,  have  assimiluted  themaelvos  to 
iMth,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  dominion  to  tbo  most 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of  Asia.  By  far 
the  greeter  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  liie  pe- 
ninsula, which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation, 
which  prepared  them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate. 
Its  sultry  coa.stM  resemble,  in  soil  and  natural  qualities,  tbe 
arid  deserts  of  IJbya  ; the  moderate  climate  of  tbo  terraces 
approaches  that  of  Deccan.  Iran,  and  Catalonia,  sticl  the 
cold  Nejd  difl'crs  little  in  its  physical  character  from  tbe 
highland  of  Central  Asia,  ou  which  we  find  the  Arabs 
dispersed  to  a great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

We  now  pass  to  tho  third  great  division  which  the  sur- 
face of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  evurywhero  are 
situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys 
formed  in  the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These 
latter,  according  to  a rough  estimate,  may  occupy  a sur- 
face of  about  4,300, OUU  square  miles,  or  more  man  cme- 
fiith  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  there 
remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  the  surface  of 
the  lowlands.  These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  tbe  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great 
extent  along  the  sea.  so  that  the  lower  course  of  the  great 
river-systems  traverses  these  often  widely-stretching  plains 
with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  little  iiill.  In 
these  plains  the  great  empires,  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished,  have  attained  their 
greatest  power,  and  continueil  for  the  longest  period  of 
lime.  Tlie  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  numlMr ; they 
are  different  in  their  natural  character,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  Lowland  on  tbe  eastern 
shore  of  Asia,  along  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  beginning  at 
Peking  and  extending  along  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Whang- 
Hay,  southward  past  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 

I Lying  south  of  tlie  4Uth  pardlel,  and  extending  nearly  to 
tho  tropic,  it  enjoys  a temporute  climate,  and  exhibits  tho 
most  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  svs- 
tom  uf  canals,  tbe  most  active  internal  navigation,  and'  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  tbo  whole  world. 

Tlie  second  is  the  Imlo-Chinese  l^owland,  which,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from 
the  tenth  degree  of  north-latitude  to  tho  tre^e.  and  mmpre- 
heiuls  the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Siam;  its  northern 
boundary,  however,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  unites  tho 
advimtago  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic  with  those  of 
lieing  plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  tho  culture  of  rioe.  A part  uf 
its  surface  is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  U the  Lowland  of  Hindustan,  or  Sind,  which 
coroprehend.i  the  northern  i>art  of  India,  and  extends  in  tbe 
form  of  a triangle  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of 
GuzeraU  It  is  liouiidwl  by  the  two  river-systems  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  table-lands 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Dcccan.  Being  situated 
out  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  ail 
tlie  advantages  of  a tropical  ciiniato.  witlmut  its  duad- 
vantages.  None  of  the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  tbe  natural  scenes  which  surround  it  ea 
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all  sides ; it  is  no  less  populous  than  that  of  China, 
which  it  tar  exceeds  in  the  Dumber  of  different  nations  in- 
habilinfj  it,  ami  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of 
civilization.  (Delhi,  Agra,  Benares.  Calcutta.  Ijkhoro,  Mul- 
tan, Ajineer,  &c„)  nearly  all  of  wbidt  arc  placed  near  its 
centre.  In  the  western  half,  however,  of  this  region,  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourili  Lowland  is  tlut  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
on  its  eastern  extremity  is  Iwunded  by  the  innermost  comer 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Ncjd,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its  northern 
half  is  watered  by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of 
moisture,  and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect. 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  mantime,  and  the 
second  two  corUiuental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Ixiwlands  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides,  and  frequently 
drenched  by  the  moisture  bruuglit  by  the  winds  from  the 
east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow 
bays,  and  are  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  overtop^  by 
high  table-lands  always  eiijoying  a dry  atmosphere.  Ilenco 
it  follows,  that  in  tlie  last- mentioned  lowlands  dryness  of  the 
air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  they 
must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges  the  inhabitanU  approach  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  tlie  inhabitants  of  islands  ; but  in  India 
and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  inland  coun- 
trioa  The  southern  half  of  the  lowland  of  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia. indeed,  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  Nvithout  the 
tropic,  it  displays  a tropical  nature ; and  divestc<l  of  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more 
than  any  other  country  of  the  features  which  characterize 
Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural  uruduclions. 

The  hl\li  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  Lowland,  vvhich  is  by 
far  the  must  extensive  of  nil.  occupying  more  than  half  the 
area  of  nil  the  lowlands  of  Asia  taken  togetlier,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  Polar  Sea  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
fn>m  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though 
traversed  by  extensive  river-systems,  it  derives  little  advan- 
tage from  this  circumstanoc,  as  it  contains  only  in  the 
southern  third  of  its  surface  (between  50*  and  CO'' N.  lat.) 
habitable  and  cultivable  land;  this  part  has  been  colonized 
in  all  its  extent  bv  European  settlements,  the  most  nu- 
merous in  Asia.  The  northern  and  most  extensive  district, 
lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it,  is  beyond  the 
iMundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
)K)lar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  East  The  Lowland  of  Siberia, 
though  its  maritime  boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of 
forms,  has.  by  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
a great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  which 
doubtless  would  have  pre.^ented  quite  a different  aspect,  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  formed  its  boundary  towanls  the  Pole. 

l*he  sixth  Lowland  is  that  of  Buebaria,  which  is  entirely 
continer.tal,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  only  watered  by  inland  seas,  the  C'a.spian  and  tlic  lake 
of  Aral.  Its  greatest  extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
system  of  the  double  rivers  which  traverse  it.  Beginning 
at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  uf  the 
globe  extends,  to  the  north-west,  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  both  banks  of  the  Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  the 
boundary  of  Europe,  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  intermediate  form  which  connects  Central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered, 
are  a kind  of  mean  Wtween  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural 
and  their  surface  is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are 
what  are  commonly  called  ulejtftee — plains  covered  with 
grass,  and  without  wood,  in  which  are  scattered,  like  oases, 
u few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a country  w the 
natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural 
richcH,  cxci'pl  in  a few  places  w here  agriculture  is  carried  on 
by  urtiheial  irrigatiim  and  immense  labour,  and  rathereba- 
ractciucd  by  a total  want  of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland 


is  veiT  remarkable  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  • Bein^ 
pliiceif  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  covintrieH,  and  sur ' 
rounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  all  tb> 
great  historical  events : it  was  hero  that  the  conquerors, 
such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  proceeded  from  the  west, 
or  those  of  China  who  came  from  tlie  east,  the  Bactrians, 
Ghainavides,  and  Great  Mogols,  who  advanced  from  the 
south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  north,  have  found  a stop 
to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  county-,  and  the  compara* 
tive  richoess  of  those  surroundii^  it,  together  with  the 
want  of  fixed  abodes,  and  the  various  piolitical  changes  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  have  frequently  induced  its 
inbaVitaiiU  to  pas.s  its  natural  boundaries.  Whilst  their 
neighbours,  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  never  left  Uieir  coun- 
try, but  took  root  there  like  plants,  and  became  stationary 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been,  through 
all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migration,  who,  since 
the  times  of  the  Scythians.  Goths,  Alans,  Uzos,  Comanes, 
Potsheniges.  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  nearly  our  own  times, 
have  inundated  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  its 
face  by  destroying.impairing,  or  retarding  civilization.  Their 
own  country,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from  great  changes, 
both  as  respects  the  nations  which  inhabited  as  well  as  the 
dynasties  which  governed  it : and  still,  in  our  own  times,  it 
exercises  a great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the 
progress  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Asia — the  Chinese  on 
the  cast,  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  British  on  tlte 
Mutb. 

In  thus  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  view, 
we  find  it  composed  of  hix  lowlands,  different  in  their  nature, 
and  independent  of  one  another;  they  spread  below  and 
around  two  highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  which 
themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  less  extensive 
and  entirely  separaleil  mountain  or  table-land  regions; 
that  of  southern  China,  th<!  ;>eninsula  without  the  Ganges. 
Deccan,  Arahiii.  Svria,  Armenia,  and  tlie  isthmus  of  the 
Caucasus, — all  of  which  exhibit  |HH:uliar  features,  by  which 
the  countries  surrounding  tlicm  are  cliurncterized,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  great  highlands  chiu'acterize  the  whole 
continent.  If  we  mid  to  their  number  ten  or  twelve  inter- 
mediate formations,  coiisliiutitig  the  terrace-regions,  we 
have  nearly  a wxire  and  a half  of  great  natural  divisions 
on  the  surfaiv  of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  U subject  to  iU 
peculiar  natural  laws,  presents  its  pi>culiar  natural  appear- 
anc.e.  and  maintain.^  a distinct  character.  Considerations 
on  their  mutual  connexion  and  reciprocal  iutluencc  alone 
can  affonl  us  a true  viewof  the  infinite  variety  and  com- 
bination in  the  natural  phenomena  and  tho  historical  events 
of  that  great  division  oflhe  globe,  to  which  bolli  tlie  records 
of  history  and  tbc  laws  of  nature  have  induced  us  to  assign 
tho  common  name  of  Asia. 

AUneraU.  Precious  Stones. — Rock-crystal  in  the  great- 
est variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai.  Himalava,  and  Ural 
mountains;  camelmns,  agates,  in  western  India,  and  in 
the  Gobi  desert ; casholnnga  and  onyxes,  in  Mongolia  ; yu. 
or  oriental  jade,  inTurkistan;  difiVrenl  kinds  of  jasjier,  in 
the  Altai  mountains ; pearl-stone,  marcosit,  on  the  shores 
of  tiic  Gulf  of  Okhotzk;  beryl,  in  the  mountains  near  the 
lake  of  Baikal;  lapis  lazuli,  in  the  same  mountaioH,  ,is 
well  os  in  tho  Hindu  Coosb,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ; 
topazes,  in  the  Ural  mountains;  circony,  chrvsnberyl.  sap- 
phires, on  the  island  of  Ccvlon ; rubies,  in  Ceylon  ami  in 
Badakshan ; turquoises,  in  tChorasan  ; diamonds,  in  Deccan, 
Bonico,  and  tlie  Ural  mountains. 

Vfdeanic  products  are  mot  with  on  the  Sunda  Islands, 
in  Japan,  and  Kamtchalka,  in  the  neighliourhood  itf 
Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Armenia,  and  in 
western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-llax.asbestus,  and  coaHn.orthefuie.st  porcc- 
lain-elay,  arc  found  in  China  nnd  Japan;  tale  in  Siberia; 
coal*  in  northern  China,  and  different  part.*  of  Hindustan  ; 
rock-salt  in  the  Ural  mountains,  mirtlu-rn  l^hinn.  llie  Penj* 
ab,  Ajraeer,  Yemen,  Anatolia;  salt  m the  salt-seas  of  tho 
steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  oflhe  gn>und  ; sal- 
ammoniac  in  tho  volcanic  siopjies  of  Central  Asia,  not  far 
frum  the  river  Hi ; nitrein  Hindustan  : borax, or  tinqual.  in 
Tibet;  petroleum,  near  Baku, on  the  shores  of  the  Cxspian 
Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  an<l  other  places,  and  at 
Kurkook  east  of  the  Tigris ; awplmltura  im  the  Deoil  Sea. 
in  Palestine.  Hot  springs  are  very  abundant  in  the  snow- 
covcKxl  niDgca  of  the  Himalaya  range,  capocialiy  aloJig  tho 
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upper  bnuirhes  of  tlio  Gan^.  and  in  the  N.W.  of  Ana- 
tolia. 

Metals. — Gold  in  Japan.  Tiliet.  Yun-nan,  Cochin  China. 
Tonkin,  Siam.  Malacca.  Borneo,  Asam.  Ava,  ami  in  the 
Ural  mountains:  many  rivers  bring  down  gold  in  their 
■ands  ; silver  in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan,  Armenia,  Anatolia, 
and  the  Ural  mountains  : tin  in  Malacca,  Anam,  the  Sunda 
Islands,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ; mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet : copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
Japan,  China,  Nepal,  Azerbijan.  Armenia,  and  Mount 
Taurus ; malachite  in  China  and  Siberia ; iron  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  through  central  Asia  as  far  as  the  Penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  os  in  Japan  and  Persia  ; 
lead  in  Da-urio,  China,  Siam,  Japan.  Georgia,  and  Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  Bnell-fisb  are  found  on  the 
highest  table-lands  of  Tibet,  from  16,000  to  IH.OOO  feet 
ul^e  the  sea,  and  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Si- 
beria are  full  of  animal  remains  of  the  old  world,  as  the  ele- 
phant, mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hic. 

V.  The  Man  qA  Asia. — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to 
the  rest,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  . 
variety,  and  historical  fame.  Upwards  of  400  millions 
are  dispersed  over  iU  surface ; conseijueiiUy.  twice  as  : 
many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than  I 
eight  times  tltat  of  thu  inhabitants  of  America,  which  ; 
continent  in  its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any  I 
other.  I 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population  I 
of  Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  whetlier  or  not  that  coiuiuent 
was  ever  more  populous  than  at  present?  How  many  of 
its  inhabitanU  were  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  ^^on-  ; 
guls?  How  far  has  its  population  decreased,  owing  to  the  ' 
despotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  tlio  western  countries  ? { 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or  ; 
exist  in  very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Plunni-  ' 
dans,  the  Babylonians,  the  Parsees.  the  Lydians,  the  Bac-  j 
trians,  the  Medes,  the  Sogiliani?  More  than  forty  nations  ' 
wore  destroyed  in  the  niiddli!  ago  by  the  Mongol  wars, 
accurtUng  to  the  stuteiiieiils  of  the  annalists  of  that  time; 
and  some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  limes,  as  the 
iX>ms  in  tlie  Himalaya  range,  the  Mioo-tse  in  southern 
China,  the  Tata  in  northern  China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tun- 
^sos,  eastern  Turlu,  anil  Samoiedes  in  the  mountains  of 
ouyansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  Tliese  ijuestions 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
have  settled  in  Asia  U extremely  small,  cotiiparcfT  with  tliu 
numbers  who  have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the 
globe.  We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India 
at  a hundred  thousand,  those  settled  in  Si)>cria,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cosacks  included,  at  two  millions,  which  proba- 
bly exceeils  thu  truth  ; anil  the  Greeks  of  European  origin, 
umabitiiig  Anatolia,  at  one  million  and  a half,  or  even  two. 
though  these  Greeks  have  long  ago  been  changed  into 
Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia  from  .\iriea  and 
America,  and  still  fewer  from  Australia.  The  Egyptians 
never  settleil  in  Abia,  but  the  Arabs  scttleil  in  Egypt.  Ne- 
gro slaves  arc  dis^>erscd  over  Persia.  Arabia,  and  Hiiiduslun, 
buUhey  are  few  in  number.  Abyssinians  indeed,  from  time 
to  lime,  entered  Asia  in  crowds ; they  came,  however,  not  ns  a 
nation,  but  as  mercenary  soldiers  in  Uio  service  of  Arab 
emirs  orof  Indian  mjas:  and  their  descendants,  like  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  have  entirely  merged  in  the  native  popu- 
lation. America,  at  all  events,  has  nut  much  increased 
the  population  of  Asia:  the  Tchuktehes,  on  the  roost 
north-eastern  [xuiinsula  of  Asia,  who  bedong  to  the  family 
of  the  KM{uiraaux,  as  the  affinity  of  their  language  indaces 
us  l<>  suppo-^,  have  perhaps  not  passei)  the  sea  into  .\sia, 
but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

Thu.s  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  large  divisions  ot  tho 
gloW  at  Uie  present  day,  inhabited  by  altoriglnca  and 
lorwignem,  the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind  in  an  liis- 
turiral  ixiint  of  view.  Asia  has  been  tho  principal  country 
from  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
man  is  known  ; it  has  been  tho  parent  of  nations  who  have 
left  its  bosom,  to  f«>rra,  in  other  countries,  a now  character 
of  social  li&. 

If  we  consider  the  inlmhitants  of  Asia  according  to  the 
physical  division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Cau- 
casian), the  yellow  (or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethio- 
pian). and  three  intermediate  races,  namely  the  dark  brown 
(ar  Malay),  tho  negro-liko  (or  Papuas,  also  called  Austral 
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negroes),  and  the  copper-colourcrl  (or  American),  we  fln.l 
that  the  greatest  numl^r  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this 
continent.  They  cannot  always  l>c  exactly  distinguished  by 
thu  form  of  the  skull,  the  hair,  >r  the  complexion  of  their  skin. 
The  throe  principal  races  border  on  one  another  in  the  elevat^ 
valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where  the  skulls  of  the  Cashmirians 
show  their  Caucasian  origin ; whilst  those  of  the  Bhois,  or  in- 
habitants of  Bhotan  ana  Tibet,  are  Mongolic,  and  between 
them  the  skull  of  the  negn>es  is  found,  if  it  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  thu  nearly  cxliiicl 
slave-tribe  of  the  Dums.  in  the  valleys  of  Kaniaium,  belongs 
to  the  dark-ooloured  and  woolly-haired  race  of  the  negroes. 
But  perhaps  tliese  Dorns  are  only  the  most  northern  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  Austral  negnifs.whicjj  are  disjiersed  through 
the  peninsula  beyond  thu  Gauges  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as 
well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Australia  as  far  as  New 
Guinea,  ami  which,  since  they  have  liecomu  known,  have 
. been  conaUmtly  called  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enu- 
merated among  those  tribes  which  have  »c|Kiraled  from  the 
true  negroes.  The  Malay  race  in  their  neighbourhood  in- 
habits tho  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
All  tho  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia,  except  the  co|>- 
per-coloured  races  of  America;  tlic  Caucasian  prevails 
from  tho  centre  of  the  oominent  toward  the  w est  and  north- 
west, and  the  Mongolian  likewiso  from  the  centre  towards 
tho  east  and  north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  which  is  derived  from  Uic  history  and  the  genu- 
alogy  of  thu  different  tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on 
their  physical  characier,  but  rather  follow  that  which  re- 
sults irom  the  spoken  languages.  But  we  must  also  oU- 
servo,  that  ihesv?  three  (luinU  do  not  always  exactly  coincide, 
and  that  many  ditllcullics  are  still  to  be  solved  further 
investigation.  Still  we  think  that  the  divisiim  which  ri'sts 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  languages,  is,  as  far  as  the 
investigation  of  this  matter  has  been  carried,  the  most  cer- 
tain ami  safest,  and  that  the  neaivr  or  remoter  kindre«l 
which  exists  iK'tween  diflcrenl  nations  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  indicated  by  it.  Adapting,  therefore,  the  divtsimi  of 
nations  according  to  their  languages,  the  following  groups 
tuav  be  oiiumcraU’d  in  Asia. 

t'he  first  in  the  onlcr  of  historical  importance  is  the 
Semitic  nalicms,  The.scarelhc  Syriiinsand  tho  Clmldamns. 
or  tho  antient  Aramroans;  the  Plurnicions — though  tho 
number  of  the  pure  and  unraixeil  families  WInnging  to 
this  people  may  be  very  small— pnibablv  still  exist  in  their 
antient  country,  especially  near  the  jjh.mus : the  Jews, 
who  fn>m  Palestine  have  Ihvii  dispcrscfl  over  all  Asia  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  tho  northern  provinces  ofCliiiia 
the  Arabs,  who  arc  the  most  nuincrous  of  this  race  and  h?ss 
mixed  with  other  nations,  are  dispersed  through  all  wesfeni 
Asia  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  sources  of 
the  O.xus. 

It  has  only  raconily  been  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  abt^rigmos  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  even  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  os  well  as 
those  of  Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the 
W(^t  and  centre  of  Europe,  display  a great  affinity  in  the 
grammatical  structure  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numerous 
words.  To  this  gr«mp  belong  tho  inhobitints  of  India, 
who  speak  tho  numerous  dialects  or  languages  derivctl 
from  or  connected  with  the  Sanscrit.  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Persians,  perhajK  the 
Kurdes,  Beluche.s,  Gip>ies,  and  even  the  Bucharians, 
Sic.,  though  many  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  other 
nations  of  Turkisn,  Mongolic,  or  Arabic  origin.  Besides 
these  we  must  enumerate  the  Ossetes  (or  Iron,  the  de- 
scendants of  tho  Alans)  in  Mount  Caucasus,  ami  some 
nations  of  Slavish  origin  inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  tho 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  Ixjbmg  to  this  group,  or  constitute 
a separate  one.  Bui  the  researches  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  their  language  have  not  yet  been  carric<l  fur 
enough  to  detemiino  this  point  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. From  the  mountainous  table-land  which  is  their 
native  country  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  central 
and  southern  countries  of  Asia  as  for  ns  China,  and  may  in 
this  respect  be  Ci>mpared  with  the  Arabs.  Tlie  latter  indeed 
are  also  met  with  in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found 
in  Europe  even  as  far  as  the  middle  conrse  of  the  Danube 
river,  but  everywhere  only  as  pacific  settlers. 
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Tlie  Ocor^iant  form  a aerarate  kfou{»,  inhabiting  the 
Caucasian  isthmus,  between  Mount  Caucasui  ami  the  river 
Kur ; besides  tl»  proper  Georgians  in  Ireerethi,  three 
branrhes  belonj^  to  it,  the  Min^relians,  Suanoit,  and  tlia 
Laxes : the  Utter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
b«u,  and  are  the  desceudanU  of  Uic  ancient  Colchi. 

Different  from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit 
the  Caucasus  as  aboriffinet,  and  not  as  an  adventitious 
people.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
eastern  Caucasians  or  Les^^hicna,  the  middle  Caucasians  or 
Mitsdjekhes,  also  called  Cbekhes,  and  the  western  Cauco- 
sians  or  the  Chorrassians  and  Aboasis,  oil  of  which  are 
aiffain  divided  into  different  amallor  tribes,  as  is  usual 
uroont;  mountAinuers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive 
fTMups.  The  greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central 
Asia,  beginning  on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi 
of  Hami,  and  the  countries  about  tho  lake  of  Lop,  and 
extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are 
eallud  eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west,  in  tho  low  land 
about  the  lake  of  Aral,  they  receive  the  name  of  Turko- 
mans; and  still  farther  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  Europe,  they  are  named  Turks  or  Osmanlis. 
These  nations  may  be  eoasidered  os  tho  principal  stock  of 
this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  between  other  nations  of  Mongolic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  are  manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with 
them ; and  altliough  the  physical  structure  of  their  body 
sometimes  may  display  tne  most  remarkable  differences, 
these  nations,  mm  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialects 
(called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  nrc  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Trudimeiies,  a 
pastoral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the 
principal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  nortbeni  Persia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor, 
Khiva,  and  Buchoria,  where  a tribe  of  the  eastern  Turks, 
a ho  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia  (in  Khotnn,  Yarkand,  Turfati,  Kash- 
ghar),  under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Turkistan  and  Bucharia.  The  Kirghisos  were 
formerly  under  the  name  of  eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Ha- 
kiis),  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and  inbabiteil  the 
upper  course  of  tho  Ycnesei  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the 
west,  where  they  occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  tho 
steppes,  which  have  receiveti  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Stepper  of  the  great,  middle,  ami  little  Kirghit  trihet.  The 
Ba-shkires  arc  settled  in  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Siberian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes  speak  Turkish  dialects, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  Mongnlic  tril>es. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Nogni  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
panly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  country  : the  Karakalnaks  near  the  lake 
of  Aral:  many  tribes  commonlv  rallea  Tartars  settled  in 
Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Venesciak;  the  Borabinzes 
wandenng  aliout  on  the  steppe  of  Barabo,  the  Kusnes  on 
the  river  Tom  ; the  Katshinzes,  Beltyrcs  an*l  Biruscs  in  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks  of  the  Up|)er  Yenesei ; 
the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Telclzkoi,  and  lastly  tho 
Yakutes,  who  form  tho  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations 
towards  tho  north  east,  and  orcupy  the  banks  of  the  middle 
course  of  tlie  river  Lena  about  Yakutzk,  and  even  extend 
to  the  mc^Hilh  of  that  river. 

The  nations  of  Samoiodic  origin  occupy  two  different 
countries  distant  fraro  one  another.  Tlie  southern  division 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains 
of  Sayamk,  where  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  very 
numerous  Saraoiedic  nations  have  remained  in  that  coun- 
ti7,  of  which  they  were  the  nbi>rigine8;  they  are  di- 
vkled  into  four  irilics,  the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Chi- 
nese), (lie  Motiwes,  the  Koibales,  and  the  Karnkashes. 
The  northern  division  is  settled  along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  ami  farther  west  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Urol  mountains,  and  even  in  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  Whito  Sea;  so  that  these  tribes,  which 
properly  ere  called  Samoiedes,  are  separated  from  the  other 
above-named  branches  of  their  family  by  Turkish  tribes 
Md  tho  Yenesians,  who  iohabit  tho  country  lying  between 
them. 


The  Yenesiana  are  an  isolated  and  small  tiibc,  whose 
abode  U confined  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Ycnesei  in  iU 
middle  oourse between  Ahakanskand  Tunikhansk.  and  who 
formerly,  like  their  noighbours  the  Samoiedes,  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai-  aoge,  but  like  them 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the  north,  when  other 
nations  which  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  began  to  press 
upon  them  with  superior  fwoe—an  event  which  Koemt  to 
have  been  extremely  common  in  the  oountries  in  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Asia. 

Tba  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  (o 
Europe,  where  tliey  are  dispersed  firom  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Ural  mountains  through  Uie  vallev  of  the  Upper 
Volga,  as  far  as  Lanlaiul.  Two  tribes  ot  this  origin  are 
found  in  Asia,  the  Vogules  and  tho  Ostiakes  of  the  Oby 
river,  who  may  bo  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Eastern  Finns ; they  occupy  the  country  extending  from 
the  Ural  mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  tho 
Oby,  so  that  they  separate  the  northern  Samoiedes  (Vuin 
the  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Siberia 
farther  to  the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three 
groat  divisions — the  proper  Mongols,  tho  BurialCH,  and  the 
Oliil  or  Kalmucks.  The  proper  Mongols  arc  settled  on  the 
souihem  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  ns  tribes  charged  wuli 
the  defence  of  the  brjundary  of  the  (.'hineso  empire,  and 
there  they  are  callod  Tsakhar.  whilst  other  tribes  compiv- 
hended  under  the  name  of  Khalka,  occupy  the  northern 
side  of  the  Gobi.  Other  tribes  farther  to  tho  south-we»t, 
towards  Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known  under  tho  general 
name  of  Sharuignl  or  Khor  among  the  inhabitants  ofTibet, 
also  Sokbo,  i.  e.  pastoral  tribes.  The  greatest  numl>er  of 
them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  arc  distributed 
under  different  banners ; a small  number  however  are  under 
the  duminion  of  the  Russians,  in  the  countries  surrounding 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  bv  the 
second  great  branch  of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Buri- 
ates,  who  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  their  original 
native  country.  The  third  great  branch  of  this  exten- 
sive stock,  the  Ollith,  who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  bonks  of  the 
Volga,  are  again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Cnlmucks  (Kalniakh).  which  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Russians.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  branches  was  once  formed  by  the  Zungares,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757),  in  their  war 
with  the  Chinese,  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  origi- 
nal country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi  and  of  tlio 
lake  of  Balkash,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely  uninha- 
bited, though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  aflerw  anls 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Oliit,  the  Turgiit.  whoso 
tribes  had  till  then  been  settlcil  on  the  banks  of  the  \'olgn 
to  the  north  of  Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  others  are  dis- 
^rsed  through  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Khukhu- 
Nor.  Tho  thin!  principal  branch  of  the  Oliit,  the  Klios- 
hod,  are  loss  numerous,  and  inhabit  likewise  the  countries 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  or  the  Blue  lake. 
The  fourth  great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  tho  Turbot,  arc 
settled  still  farther  to  the  east,  on  tho  up[>er  course  of  the 
Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tungooses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  faroUtPs 
of  nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupy  mg 
all  that  part  which  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  northern  .Sa- 
moiedes  on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the  Venetians,  of  the  Uriauk- 
haion  the  upper  course  ofthe  Yenesei  river  ami  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongnlic 
tribes.  From  the  upper  course  of  Iwlh  Tunguskas,  they 
extend  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  river  Olenek,  and  thence 
over  the  middle  course  of  tho  river  Lena,  and  from  tho 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Baikal  over  the  river  Wiiini 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  whore  they  ai  o 
called  Latiiutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shore.  TowanU  the 
8/mih-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middle 
cours*?  of  the  Amur  or  Saghalien  Oola  and  the  banks  of  tho 
Sungari  Oola  to  the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 
But  neither  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  nor  further  to  the 
south,  do  the  Tungooses  extend  to  tho  shores  of  the  sea ; 
the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aino.  a tribe  not  belonging 
to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tungooses  are  very 
numerous,  but  In  modern  times  none  of  them  has  rendered 
itself  conspicuuttt  except  that  tribe  which  occupies  the  south* 
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6Mtom  eorner  of  the  country  inhabited  by  then,  and  is 
colled  Mantchoo,  which  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  eovems  that  country. 
These  MiuitchooTunKwiftCi  are  found  dispersofl  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Cliioeso  empire,  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobility. 

Tbo  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  river  to  the  sea  between  Asia  and  America  is  oecu* 
pied  by  three  nations,  who  speak  quite  different  languages, 
though  they  live  near  one  another  on  a country  of  coropara* 
tivcly  no  great  extent.  These  nations  are  the  Yookighiros, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Indi^hirka ; the  Koriakes,  from  the 
Knwyma  river  to  the  Anadyr  river,  and  round  the  Gulf  of 
Ponshinsk;  and  the  Tchuktehes,  inhabiting  the  most  north* 
eoMern  extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  Utter  and  the  Es* 
kimaux  tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affinity  exists,  as 
to  language,  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Polar 
Americans.  The  Kamtohodales  too,  who  huvo  given  to, 
or  reooivud  their  name,  from  the  peninsula  which  they  in* 
habit,  form  a separate  group  of  nationg,  speaking  a peculiar 
language. 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Kuriles,  or  Aino,  are  placed  to  tho  of  the  Tungooses, 
or  more  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Amur  river  and  on  tho 
coast  which  extends  to  the  south  os  far  os  Corea ; they 
inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  dtis  coast  and  ex- 
tending southward  to  Vesso  on  tho  north  of  .fapan,  and 
northward  under  tho  name  of  Kunles  to  the  southern  cape 
of  Kiimtchatka.  Tliough  these  fl.sliing  tribes  arc  dig* 
parsed  over  a very  extensive  ooast,  they  have  a common 
langnngc. 

Tho  Japanese  speak  a language  pooulisr  to  themselves; 
and  though  their  civilisation  exhibits  a striking  similarity 
to  that  of  the  Chinese,  it  seems  not  to  have  l>een  inttu* 
enced  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen  entirely  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their  language 
and  their  civilixation  arc  conflned  to  their  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew*kiew,  whosti  inhabitants 
certainly  belong  to  tbe  same  stock,  hut  their  langnage  is 
said  to  bo  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea, 
constitute  likewise  a separate  nation,  which  many  eenluries 
ago  inhabited  tho  mountain-range  which  forms  the  nortliern 
boundary  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  were  called  Siinpi ; 
at  present  they  are  confined  to  tho  peninsula  itself  by  their 
neighbours,  tho  Mantchoo,  who  ocenpv  the  country  far* 
ther  north,  and  are  quite  different  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  moat 
civilixc-d  nation  of  eastern  Asia,  formipg  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  tbe  population  of  China  itself,  and  possessing  a very 
rich  literature.  They  are  also  dispersed  over  the  other 
countries  subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  even  beyond 
this  boundary,  where,  hnwev'er,  they  have  only  settleil  in 
more  modern  times.  They  have  likewise  forroi-^l  many 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the 
Hunda  islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

Tlie  Tibetcin.s,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselvc*« 
Bhot  or  Bhota,  ronstitute  a very  numerous  group  of  tribes, 
whieh  are  far  dispersed  over  the  table-lands  of  eastern  Asia, 
to  the  north  of  tnn  Himalaya  mountains,  but  .all  of  them 
are  very  little  known ; it  seems,  however,  that  they  are 
dividctl  into  many  branches  extending  to  the  west,  cast,  and 
north-east. 

Thedifferent  rations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without 
the  Ganges,  os  the  inhabitants  of  Aiiain,  1.  e.  of  Tonkin 
and  Cochin  China,  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the 
Binnans,  are  still  very  imperfertly  known  ; their  languages, 
history,  and  peculiar  munners  and  character  have  only  of 
late  years  become  an  object  of  inquiry.  The  Malays  are 
better  known;  they  perhaps  om*c  occupied  tbe  mountain 
region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  nt  present  are  only 
aotticd  on  tho  Sumla  islands  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  peninsula.  They  speak  a distinct  anti  cultivated  idiom, 
whirfi  is  far  diffascfl,  on  the  west  as  fiir  as  Mailaga<<Mr,  and 
on  tho  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines, 
and  even  to  the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean, 

These  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia ; 
but  in  the  Inlanrt  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist 
gome  feeble  remains  of  anlicnt  nations  whkdi  have  not 
yet  been  gahjectexi  t>  a close  invostigation.  Such  are 
the  Miao-tsp  in  southern  China,  the  Gtiamh  in  Deccan,  the 
and  Caniyn  on  tho  peuiasula  beyond  tho  Ganges, 


the  Siapoah  in  th«  Hmdn-Oooth  nieantiUnSy  and  tome 
otbora. 

VII.  PoUtical  divititma. — As  nearly  everything  beleng* 
ing  to  the  geography  of  Asia  ap^iears  to  ^ fumrad  on  a 
colossal  aeale,  the  political  ralatiens  of  the  different  states 
which  have  Giken  possession  of  its  extensive  natural  divi- 
sions ara  tho  same.  We  may  state  with  certainty  that 
at  present  there  are  only  six  empires  of  great  power  and 
importance  which  possess  among  them  tbe  whole  con- 
tinent. The  others,  of  less  extent  and  importanee.  are 
either  dei>endent  on  tliei>e  six,  or  at  least  are  subordi- 
nate, ami  renderefl  of  less  pulitieel  weight,  ihrm  being 
separatofl  from  oncU  otlier  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and 
the  south  by  tbe  British  dominions;  the  olher  states  lying 
hetwoon  tliein,  as  the  empire  of  the  Birtnansi  and  the  king- 
doms of  Hiam  and  Cochin  China,  are  only  of  (he  second  or 
third  rank.  The  west  uf  Asia,  liowevur,  comprehends 
Persia,  which  is  now  divide<l  into  two  states,  Afghanixtan 
(oastern  Persia),  and  Persia  Proper  ( western  Persia),  Tur- 
key and  Arabia  ; and  if  we  except  the  small  slates  of  Khiwa 
and  Buebaria  in  the  low  lands  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  there 
hardly  exists  an  inilependent  nation  or  sovereign  of  any 
weight  in  political  matters.  The  aix'a,  as  well  n.s  the  popu- 
lation ami  (he  phvsicul  resources  of  Asia,  are  very  un- 
equally divided  amongst  tiiose  great  monart-hies. 

Asia,  according  to  an  approximate  contains 

from  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a half  milliona  of  square 
miles,  incltnling  the  islands,  which  occupy  nearly  one 
million  ami  a half  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  one 
thir»l  of  the  surface  of  Europe.  If  we  further  sulitract 
theoxtensivu  lukea,  ns  the  Caspian  8ea  and  the  lakes  of 
Aral,  Baikal,  and  Balkash,  which  together  occupy  a surface 
of  iipwunls  of  'iOh.OOO  miles,  we  find  that  the  whde  surface 
of  continental  Asia  is  rcMluce^l  to  about  seventeen  millions 
and  a half,  which  may  be  supposetl  to  be  inhabited  by  from 
450  to  500  millions  of  stmls.  Eumne,  which,  according  to  a 
rough  estimate,  contains  upwanls  of  three  millions  of  square 
miles,  is  inhabited  by  about  1 80  millions  of  souls ; thererore, 
though  Europe  routains  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  giir- 
fiiee  of  Asia,  its  pfipulation  is  equal  to  more  than  one-thinl 
of  that  of  the  laUer  continent.  But  political  importance 
I depends  entirely  on  wealth  and  population,  and  not  on  the 
, great  extent  of  countries.  Very  extensive  tracts,  which  m-e 
i possessed  by  tho  two  largest  monarchies  of  Asia,  are  very 
' thinly  inhabited,  whilst  (Tthcr  portions  of  (hat  continent 
; have  an  exeeaaively  dense  population,  which  gives  them 
great  weight  in  their  political  relations  with  the  neighbour- 
in"  nations. 

I The  Russian  empire  extends  through  two  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Piu'iflc 
Oi-can.  and  contains  alxmt  7,100,000  srjuare  ntilc>,  with  ii 
population  of  about  5.5  millions:  mure  than  two-thirds  of  its 
surface,  nomely.  5,HOO,uOO  TMpinre  miles,  and  only  onc-fiffh 
of  its  population,  namely  II  millions,  belong  to  Asia.  In 
, this  account  arc  inrUid<Hl  the  anticril  T.irlarian  kingdoms 
of  Kusan  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some  poogriiphers  are 
' assignefl  to  Kiirope,  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kir* 
gises,  which  arc  cstimatefi  at  and  the  mountaineers 

of  the  Caucasus,  at  about  half  a million.  Besidea  the  two 
' great  Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  antient  Bulgar), 
and  Astrakhan  (the  untient  K3pl^hak),  the  Russian  eniuiro 
I in  Asia  contains  Siberia,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is 
I not  exnctlyflxed;  theCnuensian  pruvinces,  three  in  number, 
which  lie  on  Ixith  sidea  of  Mount  CnncasuM  and  roiiatitutc  a 
militnrygnvernment;  tho^toppesofthe  KirghiMrs.a  protvcttNl 
oountr}' : and  the  Siberian  i-lnuds  and  iwninsulys  in  the 
Pol  ir  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a.s  far  as  tho  north-we>lem 
' shores  of  North  America.  Up  to  the  year  1822  Siberia  was 
only  under  the  orders  of  military  go\cnior(i:  but  ot  that 
' period  it  was  placed  under  a civil  government,  and  divided 
into  tw’o  great  provinces  or  general  guvermnents.  namely, 
Wo-ilcrn  Silioria,  which  comprehends  the  goveniroenia  or 
Tobolsk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk;  and  Bastern  Siberia,  to  which 
belong  the  governments  of  Irkutzk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Ya- 
kutsk. with  the  two  maritime  governments  of  Okhotsk 
and  Kamtrhatka ; and  it  is  observed  that,  since  this  change 
has  taken  place,  tho  settlemcntof  European  colonies  through 
Northern  Asia,  to  tlie  cast  uf  the  Urol  mountains,  has  con- 
siderably increaacil. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  limileil  to  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  globe — Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  than 
one-fourlh  of  its  surface,  namely,  upwards  of  five  millions 
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of  square  miles,  with  a population  amountinf;  at  least  to 
2.15  millions;  but  if  wo  may  rely  on  the  population  list 
published  by  the  court  of  Peking  in  the  great  imi>crial 
geography,  tho  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1613 
amountou  to  361,70.1.110  individuals,  consequently  up- 
wards of  a hundred  millions  more  than  we  have  supposetl. 
Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Euro|K  by  nearly 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of  the 
Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  empire  in  addition,  if  we  follow  the 
more  moderate  supposition.  Thu  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  do  not  exceed  l-40th  of  tho  wiiolu  p)pu- 
lation  of  that  continent,  but  those  who  obey  tho  Riiq>eror 
of  China  may  bo  coiuiderud  as  constituting  one  half  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  Though,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are 
nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of  their  {upulation  is 
widely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies  a very 
subordinate  political  relation.  China  occupies  tho  first 
place  among  the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and  in  this  puci- 
tiou  it  has  maintained  itself  for  two  thousand  years,  whilst 
the  {H)wer  of  Russia  does  not  yet  reckon  two  hundred.  But 
every  part  of  the  immense  surface  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian  empire  tho 
Ural  mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whoso  howl  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend 
through  the  whuto  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
an<l  arc  a more  up|>eudago.  which  adds  very  little  to  the 
internal  force  of  the  hotly.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
cxi.si  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  at  a 
«lmrt  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lalde-lands  of  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that 
part  w'hich  is  properly  railed  China  (Chin).  But  all  the 
other  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the 
west  of  its  Western  extremity,  must  be  consideml  as  an 
Hppendago,  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little  pditical 
importance  with  n?ganl  to  the  wliolo  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  di«<sulvcd,  and  the  exterior  limbs 
sepamtetl.  wltich  has  actually  taken  placu  more  than  onco 
on  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties;  but  such  e\x*nU 
have  not  injured  the  pmper  bixly  of  the  empire,  which  has 
mther  attained  a gamier  conceulraliim  of  its  internal  forces 
by  this  separation.  ThcM;  external  provinces  or  inlerrao- 
diale  countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  (i,  e.  barbarians,  iwlled  fan)  from 
entering  into  immediate  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
tlic  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a barrier  against  the  more 
Western  empires  .and  nations  (.Si  yu,  Si-fau).  provinces- 
of  inferior  political  importance,  but  forming  un  im|HMietrabIe 
barrier  to  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  ' 
must  consider  all  the  countries  extending  over  the  Chinese  : 
table  lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly  coincident , 
with  those  of  the  highlands  of  isastern  Asia.  The  Chi- 
ne.se  empire  acconlmgly  comnrchcmls  five  groat  divisions 
of  countries,  besides  some  of  less  extent;  and  with  respect 
to  their  political  relation  towards  the  government,  they  may- 
lie  divided  into  tlirec  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends 
China  Proper  alone,  the  permanent  seal  of  government  and 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  cither  in  the  southern 
capital  (Nan  king),  or  in  tho  northern  (Pc-king),  ns  at 
present.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  groat  king- 
doms, subject  to  the  court  of  Pekin, —Manlchooria  on  the 
north-cast,  the  native  country  of  the  present  dynastv,  which 
is  of  Tungoose  origin;  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, or  the  native  country  of  all  Mnngolic  tribes;  and 
Hami.  Turfan,  Khotan,  Yarkcnd.  Ka>hghar,  and  the  moun- 
tainous Bucharia,  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
ore  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
Tartarian  lribe.s.  The  third  cla.ss  is  compiweil  of  the  pro- 
tected countries,  which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese 
institutions,  such  as  Tibet,  Bhotan,  Undos.  Ladakh,  and 
other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands  towards  the  south 
and  vest ; and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the 
island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  tho  Liquejos  or  Liew  kiew 
islands. 

The  Britiih  dominitym  in  the  East  Indies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  a 
country  which  is  little  less  than  half  tho  surface  of  Europe, 
and  has  a population  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  by  only  almut 
fifty  millions,  so  that,  though  only  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
India  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  Were 
the  whole  population  of  Uic  Russian  empire  in  Asia  uni- 


formly and  equally  distributed  over  the  country,  every 
square  mile  would  be  inhabited  only  bv  two  indhidualt: 
the  same  calculation,  applied  to  the  whole  Chineae  empire, 
would  assign  to  every  M(uare  mile  somewhat  mure  than 
forty-six  persons;  but  in  Indio,  more  than  double  that 
I numl)er.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  moment  in  the  (to- 
lilical  balance  in  favour  of  the  British  dominion,  especially 
as  their  possessions  comprehend  th<x»e  parts  of  the  |>eninsula 
which  are  the  most  densely  peopled,  and  in  which  agricul- 
ture and  civilitatioii  have  made  most  progress  ; whiUl  the 
dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  countries,  in- 
habited by  wandering  nomadic  tribes  still  sunk  in  barba- 
rism. If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  posaesaions  of 
the  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
we  find  that  they  have  a populatkm  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  millions  on  a surface  little  exceeding  650,000  square 
milos  : but  their  political  importani-e  can  only  be  duly  esti- 
mated. if  We  consider  how  this  population  is  concentrated, 
and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries  are  by  sea  and 
the  great  navigable  nvers.  To  tliis  we  may  odd,  the  se- 
curity which  tho  peninsula  derives  fmm  Uung  in  the 
bands  of  a nation  iiossessing  the  most  powerful  navy  in 
the  world.  But  tho  British  influence  is  nut  limiteil  to  tho 
immediate  possessions  of  tho  three  presidencies  of  Calcutta. 
Madras,  and  Bombay ; it  extends  over  a groat  number  of 
dependent  and  protected  sovereigns,  who  possess  a territory 
as  large  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  taken  to- 
gether, probably  not  less  than  fiuty  millions  of  subjects. 
The  whole  number  of  such  rajas  aod  nawaubs  exceeds 
forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  oouotries  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oude,  of  Nagpoor,  Mysuro, 
Saturah,  Travancore.  and  the  Nizam  of  Golconda.  To 
these  we  must  add  tho  island  of  Cey  lon,  which  belongs  to 
the  crow'n,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a wcll- 
situatLx!  and  convenient  station  for  tlie  navy.  The  cuun- 
tries  which  arc  still  entirely  iiideiicudent  of  British  inllu- 
cncc  arc  situated  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  India,  as  Uie 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  and  tho  alpine  state  uf  Nejiaul, 
both  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  The 
territories  of  Aunjeet  Singh  extend  from  the  Sollerlgc  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Moultan,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  countries  of  the  Penj-ab : under  him  the  Sikh  nation 
has  changed  from  a republic  to  an  absolute  monarchy. 
One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists  within  the  boundary 
i of  these  territories,  who  may  still  lay  claim  to  indeiien- 
denec.  tho  Maharaja  Simlioli,  a Mahratta  prince,  wIio.m) 
{lossessions,  every  where  surrounded  by  the  British  dmni- 
: nions,  extend  to  the  north  uf  the  table-land  of  Deccan. 
But  all  these  independent  Ktutes  are  subordinate  os  to 
power  and  inltucnce ; they  cutnprcheml  less  than  2UU.UUU 
square  miles  of  surface,  with  a iiupulaliun  short  of  ten 
millions.  By  the  peace  roneludeil  at  the  termination  of 
tile  Burmese  war  (I M26).  the  ytosseiMions  of  the  Company 
have  lieen  increased,  by  the  anpiisiiion  uf  Aracan,  with 
upwards  of  2u,0U0  s(\uarc  miles,  and  a population  of  about 
2U0.000  souls,  and  of  the  more  southern  maritime  provinces 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  a surface  of  more  than 
30,noO  8<(uare  miles,  but  a very  scanty  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35.000  persons.  But  nevertheless  the  possession 
of  the  latter  country  is  important,  by  securing  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  the  dominion  over  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  Uio 
straits  of  the  Sunda  inlands. 

Tho  Pnrtugue.s^,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so 
numerous  on  the  coasts  and  in  tho  islands  of  the  Iinliau 
Sea.  have  presened  Goa,  with  a few  ailjacent  plai-es.  Da- 
man, and  a small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  with 
the  fi»rtrc«s  of  Diu,  a place  itu|)ortanl  for  the  construction 
of  vessels.  These  possessions,  together  with  the  island  of 
Macao,  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  small 
districts  of  the  islarul  uf  Timor,  are  supposed  to  contain 
about  30,000  square  miles,  and  half  a million  of  inha- 
bitants. 

The  French  settlcmonU  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India, 
and  comprehend  the  governments  of  Pondicherry,  with  the 
towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  a few  oUier  places,  among  which  Chanderna- 
gor,  in  Bengal,  and  Mahe,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  aro  tho 
most  important.  The  whole  area  possessed  by  the  French 
does  not  exceed  450  square  miles,  with  a population  of 
200,000  indiviiluols. 

Tho  Danish  colonics  consist  only  of  tho  town  of  Trannue- 
bar,  and  its  territory,  on  the  roast  of  Coromandel,  a place 
remarkable  for  the  infiuenco  which  the  missionary  establish- 
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maot  of  the  Protestant  creed,  which  was  erected  boro  more 
earl^  than  in  other  places,  exercised  on  tho  tioiithbourhood. 
The  Danes  have  also  a small  settlement  at  Serampore,  on 
the  Ganges. 

The  settlements  of  tho  Dutch  were  formerly  disj>crsed 
over  the  coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over 
the  adjacent  islands ; but  they  were  oblii;ed  to  abandon 
them  by  degrees  : and  since  1821  they  have  l>een  limited 
to  tho  islands.  Their  power  begins  on  the  west  with  Suma- 
tra, and  extends  over  Java,  a.s  far  ns  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  comprehend  a surface 
of  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  {lerhaps 
five  millions,  'fhoy  are  divided  into  seven  govemmems : 
Batu\'ia,  with  the  seat  of  the  general  governor,  and  Sumatra, 
Amboyna.  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar,  and  Timor. 

These  are  Uie  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  tho  Ru- 
ro|>ean  nations,  among  which  the  north.  oa.st,  south,  and  centre 
of  Asia  is  divided  : but  l^esides  these,  there  still  exist  some 
sovereignties,  which,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  infill- 
once  materially  the  political  aflairs  of  that  continent,  possess 
considerable  importance  in  their  immediate  ncighbourlKKxl. 
Such  are  the  empire  of  Ava  or  Bimia,  with  a surface  of  per- 
haps more  than  250,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
fourteen  millions ; tho  kingdom  of  Asam.  with  about  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  whose  raja,  however,  is  dependent  on  tho 
British  in  Calcutta  ; and  in  its  ncighbourho^,  a few  small 
states  in  the  mountains,  as  that  of  the  Garrows,  Munipore, 
Cokhar,  &c. ; farther,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annum, 
which  latter  comprehends  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  C’am- 
boja.  Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent 
princes  on  tbc  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  British 
only  possess  tho  town  and  harbour  of  Singapore,  with  its 
annexed  territory,  and  about  30.000  inhabitants,  and  a great 
number  of  petty  sovereignties  on  the  Sunda  islands.  Still 
we  have  to  notice  the  most  eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries. 
Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands,  comprehending  an 
area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  with  u very  dense 
po|iulation,  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 

'n>e  political  relations  of  western  Asia  arc  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  potilical  bwlics 
arc  here  prcflorainant.  The  infiuenoc  of  the  British  on  the 
south,  nn)^  that  of  the  Russians  on  the  north,  is  here  only 
sul>orfliiiatu ; and  the  empire  of  China  has  no  weight  nt 
nil.  In  the  lowlands,  on  the  Imnks  of  tho  Gihon  and  Sir 
Darya,  poliiicnl  power  is  subject  to  continual  changes  and 
divisions,  which  put  a limit  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
fiuenco  of  the  Cliiiiesc  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a 
wedge  between  Si)>eria  on  the  north  and  India  on  tho 
M»uth.  ITiis  territorj’  of  the  nomarlu*  trilH>si,  with  its  agri- 
culture disperM**!  in  tho  fashion  of  oases,  is  probably  the 
country  of  tho  MossageUp  of  the  ancients,  the  Khorasmia 
and  Mawur-al-Nahar  of  the  Arabs,  the  Zngatai  of  tho  Mon- 
gols in  tho  middle  ages,  and  contains  at  present  tho  states 
of  Bukhara,  or  Usliekistan.  and  Khiwu,  each  of  which  may 
comprehend  about  I OO.UUO  square  miles ; and  besides  these, 
many  petty  sovereignties  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Khokan, 
Badnkshan,  Turkistan,  Tashkend.  &c.  All  these  countries 
must  be  considered  as  plnccil  without  the  political  relations 
of  eastern,  os  well  a.s  of  western  Asia,  and  cannot  be  enume- 
rated among  tho  civilized  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whoso  power  is  prevalent  in  western  Asia 
are  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  Persia,  which 
occupies  the  centre,  would  doubtless  exercise  a decisive 
inllueiicc.  if  it  still  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire : 
but  for  more  than  half  a century  this  country  has  been 
dividecl  into  two  sovereignties.  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghan- 
istan, and  Western  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper,  nearly  equal 
in  extent,  and  each  comprehending  upwards  of  500, UOO 
square  miles.  But  their  population  is  still  more  unequal ; 
Western  Persia  contains  about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
but  Afghanistan  pmbably  docs  not  exceed  seven.  The 
political  power  of  the  latter  is  besides  diminished  by  its 
MHithem  portion,  calletl  Beluchistan,  which  comprehends 
half  of  its  surface,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  its  population. 
Wing  placvd  under  the  away  of  its  own  sovereign,  and  still 
further  by  having  lost  nearly  entirely  some  of  its  provinces, 
as  Herat  on  the  west,  and  Cashmere  on  the  east,  which  at 
present  are  united  to  it  by  vert’  slender  bonds.  Both  coun- 
tries however,  Persia  Proper  and  Afghanistan,  presene  tho 
importance  which  U secured  to  them  by  their  geographical 
)‘ituaiion,  ns  bi'ing  the  countries  through  which  the  cnmnier- 
cial  intercourso  iMlwceii  eastern  and  western  Asia  ik  carried 


on,  which  influence  U still  eonsiderahly  incrotscfl  by  their 
being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  tho  Russians  on  the 
north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the  British  in  India 
on  the  south. 

Arabisian,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little 
weight  in  tho  political  afluirH  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been 
so  since  the  destruction  of  the  caliphat.  Its  inhabitants 
are  for  tho  most  part  dividcil  into  wandering  tribes,  who 
aro  mostly  independent  of  one  anuther.  and  therefore 
cannot  act  in  union  an<l  with  rffoct.  borne  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turks 
con.sidcr  one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  fre- 
quonl  feuds.  Though  this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
its  inhabitants  may  be  estimutcil  at  from  ten  to  twelvo 
millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable  sove- 
reignties and  a great  number  of  siiialler  political  bo- 
dies, which  however  aro  often  more  or  less  depemlent 
either  on  an  Arabian  prince  or  a foreigner.  The  four  great 
sovereignties  aro  formed  by  tho  religious  political  gmem- 
ment  of  the  Wahhabites,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  tho 
Nejd,  which  indeed  seemed  entirely  destroyed  in  1815, 
but  w'hich  again,  as  has  already  been  tho  case  more  than 
once,  raises  its  head,  and  begins  to  exist  as  a separate  poli- 
tical body,  though  it  is  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  active 
pasha  of  Egypt.  The  most  powerful  munardis,  besides 
them,  arc  the  Imam  of  Yemen  on  the  southern  shores,  and 
that  of  Muscat  on  the  south-eastern  corner,  who,  no  Ium 
than  the  Shorifl'  of  Mecca,  and  a great  number  of  petty 
Rviluin  princes,  arc  always  engaged  in  secret  or  open  war 
against  the  7'urks,  who  claim  them  as  their  subjects.  At 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of  tho 
Turkish  emperor  m'ur  Arabia  is  only  nominal. 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  tho  last  of  the  three  great 
powers  of  western  Asia;  but  its  power  in  Europe  ba%ing 
consiilerably  declined,  especially  of  late  years,  this  has  hutl 
a corresponding  effect  on  its  political  relations  in  Asia; 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  this  empire  extends  over 
countries  lying  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  aniicnt 
worhl. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  empire 
was  estimated  at  90U.00O  square  miles : but  sinco  that  time 
its  possessions  in  Africa,  which  formed  nearly  a third  of  the 
whole,  have  been  lost ; Greece  has  been  separated  from  its 
territory  in  Europe,  ami  even  of  llio  countries  belonging  in 
Asia  to  tho  Turkish  empire,  which,  on  a surface  i>f  ohout 
450,000  square  miles,  contain  about  twelve  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a great  province,  Syria,  has  been  yielded  up  to 
tho  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  other  provinces,  divided  into 
pashalics,  are  not  in  any  intimate  connexion  with  one  iiii- 
oihor.  nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  a great 
ninnber  of  the  fnhabitnnts  of  the  pashalic  of  Erzermn.  whicli 
rotectsthe  northern  boundary  of  the  empire  against  Kus<»ia, 
ave  been  transplanted  to  other  countries.  Many  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary, 
as  the  Turkmans,  the  Kurds,  the  Caucasians,  are  still 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas  tlicui- 
selves. 

ASIA,  BOTANY  OF.  With  reference  to  thecliaraclerof 
its  vegetation,  Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  sewn 
regions,  namely,  I.  Uie  Siberian;  2.  the  Tartarian;  3.  the 
Cashmerian  ; 4.  tlio  Syrian;  5.  the  Hiuiuhiyan;  6.  tlse 
Imlian  ; and  7.  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial.*  are 

certainly  no  very  precise  limits  l>etwcen  these,  but  never- 
theless they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well- 
marked  features  of  the  Asiatic  nura,  and  as  cxpnsying 
the  most  important  differences  of  climate  which  this  division 
of  tho  world  exhibits. 

I.  Tho  Siberian  region  comprehends  all  the  nDrllicrn  p.irU 
of  Asia  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  anti  Tartary,  includ- 
ing Kamtchalka  on  the  east  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Caucaaian  and  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west,  thus  fomimg  a 
broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  continent,  and  limited  on 
the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its  general 
features  this  region  is  esHentially  Eurupeon  on  the  west,  .md 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  cast.  Its 
northern  portion  experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigor- 
ous winters  and  short  summers,  and  tne  earth  is  perpetually 
frozen  below  the  vegetable  mould  that  overlies  tlio  surface. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  EncseiskorYene<cisk  this  is  parti- 
cularly rcnmrkuble.  In  that  jiart  of  Asia  the  cold  is  so  incre- 
dibly intense,  that,  acconling  to  Gniclin.  72'  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as 
low  as  120''  below  zero;  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  man. 
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rish  boncatli  this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood 

ing  frozen  in  their  veins. 

In  a country  vkl>ero  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation 
must  of  necessity  Iw  of  the  most  stunleil  description ; 
accordingly  we  read  of  whole  districts  covered  with  nothing 
but  moravses  of  coarse  rushes  mixed  with  diminutive 
birches  and  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an  arclic  bramble 
or  two : cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  corn  is  almost  unknown 
in  a growing  state.  In  8*iraewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  exchanged  for  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country 
is  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  birches,  larches,  ami 
pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is  u noble  object, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feel;  to  these  are 
added  Tartarian  maple?,  buKams,  poplar?,  and  wild  cher- 
rics,  along  with  many  ^)0cics  of  Curagtuui,  which  is  a 
genus  characteristie  of  Siberia.  Great  numl>«r8  of  p?n* 
tians,  especially  O’,  alsida,  with  IIh  blue  and  white  blos- 
soms, large  patches  of  the  yellow  Uh'Hli^iifndrun  chryMxn- 
thum,  and  the  rich  purple  Rktxtufcudron  daurtcum, 
with  quantities  of  dwarf  alimmds  and  a great  variety  of 
other  pretty  tlowcrs.  fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  tlie 
country.  Lilies  of  different  kinds  arc  met  with  in  abundance 
in  the  eastern  parts  (ff  the  Siberian  region,  and  their  bulbs 
are  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  fcKxl : in  many  placet  are  also 
fouml  rhiibarb«,csppciaU\  that  sort  called  Uhi'tim  undidaium, 
but  not  the  ofilcinal  species,  the  station  of  which  is  probably 
in  the  Tartarian  region.  Araim"  the  strong  pointsof  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  tlie  Asiatic  rlura  and  that  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  .\merica  may  bo  mentioned  the  abun- 
dance of  cinquefoils  {PotrntUhi)  lound  in  brilh,one  of  whicti, 
Pot^nlilla p«t'tin'Ua,  appears  t»  bo  common  to  Inith  coimlrios ; 
PediruJanx  retiivinitUt,  a very  remarkable  species,  is  also 
met  with  in  both.  Corn  is  cultivated  succc^^sHilly  only  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Silwrian  region.  In  the  oastern 
part,  according  tn  Maltc  Bmn,  grain  has  not  l»een  found  to 
ripen  either  ot  Oodskoi,  which  it  under  .'55%  or  in  Kam- 
tfhulka  at  57",  Imt  the  south-west  parts  pis-^ess  remarkable 
ferlihly.  On  the  north  of  Kolyban,  barley  gives  a return  of 
twelve  and  oats  of  twenty  fold.  Wheal  is,  however,  raiseil 
with  difficulty,  and  in  its  nwm  the  inhabitants  sow  different 
kinds  of  buck-wheat  (Po/ygon«m).  from  which  a had  kind 
of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  vime  parts  of  Iv>m- 
hardy. 

II.  The  Tartarie  region,  it  is  next  tho  Siberian, 
so  it  resembles  it  in  most  respects ; and  it  may  even  Ik* 
douUe<l  whether  it  ought  to  be  botanically  distinguishes!, 
esperially  as  verv  little  is  known  of  the  exact  nature  of 
any  part  of  its  iHora,  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It  may, 
however,  be  characterized  ns  being  essentially  Silicrian  m 
its  genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  it?  species ; and 
BO  mwlified  by  the  extreme  cold  and  dryness  of  the  ejimate, 
in  emsequence  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  that 
mo«t  of  the  Siberian  species,  which  arc  formed  to  breathe 
a more  humid  air,  can  scarcely  exi?t  in  it.  Cut  otT  from 
tlic  plains  of  Indi.1  by  the  lofly’pinnncle*  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  comtnmiication  with  a tropical  Flora 
in  any  of  its  provim*cs,  but  rotainK  to  its  most  southern 
limits  its  own  peculiar  aspect.  Of  the  few  species  which 
botanists  have  seen  from  the  most  southern  part  of  this 
region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Silieria.  What  i« 
called  by  travidleru  Tartaric  Furze,  has  been  ascertained  by- 
Mr.  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  fycm'vfa,  Adra- 
guhut,  and  Caragnm ; and  tli6  gnosclierrics,  and  cmrantB, 
and  willows,  and  rhubarb,  am  all  of  kinds  unknown  to 
the  north  of  Asia,  slam*d  and  stunted  by  the  miserable 
climate. 

Tho  passes  to  tho  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous 
mountains  which  divide  the  llinudaiftin  n-trion  from  that 
on  the  west,  are  described  by  Burnes  as  almost  deilitiile 
of  vegetation;  but  the  assafrutida  plants  grow  there  in 
great  luxuriance,  ami  form  the  principal  posture  of  the 
Ibwks  which  browse  on  them.  An  mnlwllifcrous  plant, 
cnllevl  Prangos,  is  also  found  a Taluahio  winter  Ibod  for 
slieep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-HImnlnyan  region  the  ari- 
dity of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  things  nailhor  rot 
nor  decompose,  but  fall  to  dust  in  course  of  time ; the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  parched  up  and  actutdly  baked  while  by  tho 
•corrhing  infliienec  of  the  sun’s  rays,  so  thafthe  face  of  the 
hills  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tartary 
tho  mountains  aro  from  Ift.OOOto  19,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  rise  from  the  water's  edge  without  forests  or  even  a bush, 


clothed  with  a withered  and  nusot  vegetation,  and  ban  of 
siww.  (Ruyle.l  In  other  pluccK,  however,  many  trees  ore 
met  with,  among  which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash,  haael, 
cypress,  oaks,  |Hiplan>,  bircltes,  pavias,  &c.  Tho  Maota 
line  (/V/rtu  Gerurdiam),  the  seeds  of  which  are  eatable, 
ike  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  Europe ; the  Indian  cedar 
{Ahif^i  /M/darii),  Abie*  li'ebbiana,  and  a few  other  treee, 
with  n northern  aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  from 
the  Indian  side,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts 
of  this  utlicrvvisD  desolate  rt-giun.  Some  places  in  tlie  low- 
lands, such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid,  produce 
fruit  of  great  c-xccUcncc,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the 
Cashmcrian  tegbn.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
tuniijM,  were  seen  by  tho  lilessrs.  Gerard  at  I3.6U(J  feet; 

I and  a little  l ^wer  the  ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  sage, 
and  many  other  aromatic  plants.  At  1 7, QUO  feet  Tartarian 
furze  still  grows. 

III.  In  the  nurlhern  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  those  pro 
vinces  which  stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  tlmt 
kingdom,  nature  still  refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  featares 
which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  characterize  Asia  south 
of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus.  In  many  respe^ 
the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  Ciuhmerian 
region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe,  that,  according  to  a French 
traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a moun- 
tuin  in  Auvergne,  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  province  bor- 
dering upon  India.  Tliis  arises  from  the  resemblance  that 
exlM.s  between  the  climate  of  many  ports  of  Persia  and  that 
of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  high  level  of  Iran. 
.Sharp  winters  and  fmu  warm  summers  nourish  races  of 
trees  ami  ttowerv  far  more  luxuriant  and  delicato  than 
can  ap|>ear  in  tho  lung-nrotracted  cold,  and  short  sum- 
mers of  Siberia,  or  the  uiy  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. It  U here  that  plants  which  delight  in  bright  light 
and  high  summer  heat,  with  a moist  atmosphere,  in  their 
growing  season,  but  which  require  a long  and  steady  rest 

'.vintcr,  arc  met  with  ir.  perfection  ; in  a word,  it  is  a cli- 
.auLu  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  nut  for  the 
pi'riudical  cold,  Rit'C,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomogranato?, 
almonds,  and  fig  trees,  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy,  while 
grapes,  niullK'iricA,  and  the  ordinary  European  fruit  tret's 
cast  a northern  aspect  over  the  scenery.  AH  things  that 
rer|uire  much  heat  ami  light  to  arrive  ul  pcrfectioh,  such  a? 
the  fragrant  priiicinlc  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juico  of  the 
opium-pippy,  and  the  tears  of  the  manna-ash,  are  prutluccd 
in  tho  Cashmcrian  region  in  tho  greatest  excelloncc.  I a soiuv 
place?  the  appearance  of  a few  herbs  of  trupical  fonus  imli- 
catc'S  an  approach  to  tlie  vegetation  of  India;  such  a»  (he 
salcp  plant,  which  belongs  to  a genus  otherwise  cutifmcd 
to  tho  tropical  parts  of  Asia  ; cotton  ; and  here  and  there  the 
sugar-cane  : but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  featuros  of  a 
more  souUicrn  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  tlie  inuat  in- 
teresting jiart  of  the  flora  is  collected.  In  this  province 
flourish  many  of  the  fniits  now  cultivated  in  Eurui*  ; apri- 
cots, peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  grapei».  ell 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the  markets.  The  wulmit, 
which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively  for  Uio  sake  of 
the  oil  whieh  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used  Ixxli  in 
cookery,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  fur  puinicrs' 
work.  * The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  jxiplar,  and  is 
never  restrained  by  pruning,  tboiigh,  cuiupared  u ith  it,  tlio«>o 
of  Europe,  cither  on  the  trellis  or  tlic  wall,  sink  into  insig- 
nincance,'  In  the  forests  am  found  oriental  planes  and  hurac- 
chestnut  trees  (Puvias)  truly  vvihl;  in  the  fiehls  grow  mo&i 
of  our  Europwm  kinds  of  com  along  with  rice;  and  imho 
gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetable*  of  Europ<*.  The 
•Singlmra  nut  (/ru/r?)  forms  an  object  of  general  cuUivaUin 
in  (lie  lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere;  one  hike 
alone  i*i  stated  by  Muorcroft  to  produce  from  9(>,000  to  128,000 
nss-loads  of  this  nut.  and  about  30,000  people  am  aiiuoet 
wholly  hupivirteil  by  it  for  five  montiis  out  of  twolve.  IS'o- 
thing  pi>rhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cashmere  than  iu 
floatmg  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of  vvatcr- 
lilios  covered  viith  earth,  and  planted  with  rochms  and 
encumbers,  which,  thus  treatevl, arrive  at  the  highest  slate  of 
perfection,  and  are  jmxluced  in  great  numbers. 

Tlie  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a kiml  of  umbolliferou* 
plant,  is  collected  in  some  parts  for  tho  sake  of  tho  leaves 
which,  when  dried,  furnish  a fodder  much  esteemed  for 
sheep;  and  finally,  the  saffron  crocus,  which  arrives  at  a 
great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a source  of  consi- 
derable revenue. 

IV.  Davtilailing.  as  it  were,  with  what  wc  have  called  the 
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CoshiQcrlan  region,  passing  even  ihroxigh  soutljorn  Persia 
into  northern  India,  and  finding  iU  ouKtern  limits  in  the  ' 
Great  Indian  13csert,  of  which  Delhi  may  be  considered  aslho 
extreme  point,  U a butanic»l  region  that  reijuires  to  be  du> 
tinguiahed,  and  to  which  tho  name  of  Syrtun  may  bo  con-  , 
venicntly  given,  from  it » commencing  with  Syria  on  Uie  west. 
It  also  coraprebends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Aaia,  and 
the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  almost  be  called  a S‘>uthern 
Tftrtiinittn  region,  for  its  ncculiar  ^puarance  is  cause<l  by 
aridity  and  heat,  as  that  of  the  real  Tarturiun  r^ion  U caused 
by  ur^ity  and  oold.  At  its  western  extremity  the  Sjrian 
region  rcaembles  the  north  of  Africa  and  tho  south  of 
Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ; on  tho  east  it  is  occupied  hy 
species  having  a certain  degree  of  relation  to  tlio  others,  hut 
more  Indian  in  tiieir  character;  for  instance,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Roylu's  list,  that  near  Delhi  such  plants  as  species 
uf  (iacourtiu,  elytraria,  nH'Oulus,  and  lepulogathis,  which 
con.si.4t  principally  of  Indian  species,  are  intermixed  with 
fagonias,  grewias,  ca{>ors.  ramers-thorn  (.'fMn^rO.mruaaancl . 
scrubby  heliotropes,  which  nre  truly  Syrian.  Desolation  is 
the  characteristic  of  a very  large  jiart  of  this  region ; desti- 
tute of  water,  and  scomhw  by  a ten  id  sun,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted 
shrubs  or  rtarv«l  and  withering  herbs.  The  trees  aro  few 
and  thorny,  and  scantily  clothed  with  foliage ; tho  very 
herbs  aro  spiny  from  want  of  power  to  dovelo|>e  the  sott 
green  parencliyraaof  the  leaf  between  their  rigid  veins; 
and  they  arc  sitaggy  with  long  hairA,  which  nature  gives 
them  as  a feeble  means  of  sucking  up  ti»e  scanty  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  among  this  barren  region  oases  arc  found 
shaded  with  date  trees  and  mountains  rich  with  venlure,  they 
only  form  a s;id  contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  si'ene 
beyond  them,  and  hy  no  moans  diminish  tho  truth  of  the 
picture  wc  have  drawn.  Sindo  may  l>e  considered  tho  iiuwl 
soiitU-eastern  piunt  of  the  Syrian  region  ; hero  the  vege- 
tation of  uncultivated  tracts  is  dcscribc<i  as  of  a misurablo 
description.  Great  quantities  of  a sort  uf  tamarisk,  in- 
termixed with  thorny  acat'ias,  a derornusi  euphorbia, 
the  tlovvers  uf  which  aro  still  mure  uninviting  than  iu 
bloated  leafless  stums,  neem  trees  (melut),  and  peepuU 
{FiruJi  religioita),  constitute  the  principal  features  of  Uio 
acenerv. 

V.  krom  countries  like  tlieso  we  turn  to  tho  rich  and 
varied  sides  uf  that  stupendous  muuntaiii-ridgo  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ilmialayo,  forms  an  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween Tartary  and  Hindustan.  Of  this  fine  region,  which 
may  hcnco  bo  called  the  Ilimifnyan,  an  invaluable  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Royle  in  his  JUusIrations  n/  the  Botany  uf 
the  lUmalayn'n  Mnuntnim,  to  which  wc  aro  indebted  for  tho 
rtneipal  part  uf  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  Indio, 
n con.sequcncc  uf  the  ricli  and  humid  plains  that  lie  at  its 
foot,  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  charucleriztsl  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  tropical  and  tomnt'rato  plunu,  tho  former  of 
which  ascend  the  sides  bf  tho  nilU  till  they  loae  themselves 
among  tho  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  w'ay,  as  tho  snow 
is  approached,  to  truly  Alpine  vegelalbn.  In  the  Himalayan 
region  may  also  be  comnn^hended  the  whole  of  tho  north  of 
China  and  Japan  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Ncilgherry, 
so  strong  is  the  resemblance  hutwuon  the  plants  of  these 
countries  and  tho  north  of  India  in  their  leading  features. 
As  the  Himalayas  areascendcvl  from  the  plains,  tho  pine- 
apple is  found  no  longer  to  flourish:  mangoes  and  custard- 
applcs  suffer  from  cold  ; the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  (he  numerous  coverings  formed  by  tho 
sheaths  of  its  leaves.  Tlie  Inx's  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India, ' consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dicotyle«lonou5  species.which  lose  their  leaves  in  tlio 
cold  weather  as  irompletely  as  tri*es  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates.' Two  spccic-sof  /'A/cmr.  or  date,  form  the  only  palms 
that  are  met  with ; and  bamboos  lutromo  few  and  weak. 
Rut  within  the  Himalayas,  at  clevatums  of  2000  feet  and 
more,  are  valleys  which,  * being  within  tiie  influonce  of  the 
tropical  rains,  have  a peculiarity  of  atmospherical  phenomena 
which  favours  the  existence  of  a series  of  forms  not  othenvise 
to  bo  expeeCed  in  a climate  of  which  the  mean  temperature 
is  KO  low.'  Here  accunlingly  are  found  oranges  in  a wild 
state,  arborescent  plants  rclaied  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassias, 
bauhinias  and  gigantic  C4>tton-trecm  great  forests  uf  saul 
trees  rrtlntsta),  and  shrubby  euphorbias;  among 

which  are  found  abundance  of  scitamincuus  plants  and  many 
epiphytal  orchidem.  Cane-palms  (.ciilamwt)  roach  these 
valleys,  but  ascend  no  higher ; and  aro  met  by  a pine 
lon^olia),  which  dcKonds  from  tlie  mountalua  till  it  loses 


itself  amidst  tropical  forms  ami  a few  straggling  elms,  wiU 
lows,  ruses,  violets,  and  other  Kuroiiean-louking  planta. 
Mr.  Koyio  mentions  -400b  or  5btiU  feet  as  the  average  height 
at  which  tropical  trees  entirely  disappi'ur. 

It  !.■>  in  the  rai<l<rogion  uf  the  Himalayas,  * between 
and  90U0  feet  of  elevation,'  that  its  mont  lovely  features  are 
to  bo  aeon.  Here  in  many  places  occur  in  the  rainy  seawm 
a few  lingering  tropical  herbs,  which  arc  protected  from  Uie 
cold  in  winter  by  tho  earth  in  which  thuy  grow;  several 
scitamineso,  begonias,  osboukias,  and  justicias,  aro  found 
anmng  quantities  of  balsams  ; while  tho  trees  aro  oaks,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shrubs  ber- 
berries, roses,  and  honcysucklua,  ail  of  1 ndian  species  but  Eu- 
ropean forms:  in  this  favoured  spot  are  also  found  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians, 
primroses,  and  labiate  plants.  It  is  this  bell  that  U inha- 
bited by  tho  scarlet  rhododendron,  and  on  its  lower  e<lge  by 
those  wild  camellias  and  tea-like  plants  which  render  it  pro- 
bable (hat  the  tea-plant  itself  witn  all  its  commercial  wealth 
might  be  transferred  (Vum  China  to  the  British  dominions 
in  India.  At  9UU0  feet  elevation  is  found  tho  curious  Rot- 
CQML  utpinaof  Mr.  Royle,  which  U a most  remarkable  inslanoo 
of  an  Alpino  species  of  a tribu  almost  every  otbsr  species  uf 
which  is  tropical. 

The  third  and  up{>er  bedt  only  ceases  with  vegetation, 
which  on  the  Hiiualayas  is  protracted  to  an  elevation  un- 
known in  any  other  jvart  of  the  globe.  As  wo  ascend 
from  the  i«ecund  belt,  trees  of  rliodutiendron  and  Qncrcuf 
lanata  aro  first  pus-vd  through.  To  them  succeed  pines  and 
firs  uf  various  kinds ; of  which  (he  most  rt'inarkablu  s^weies 
are  Pinut  and  Ahiet  liehiiamh  Ueodara,  and  J/o- 

rinda,  which  exist  in  a splundid  statu  at  1 1,000  and  ll.dOO 
fuot  of  elevation ; oaks  in  groat  variety,  yews,  bin-hos, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  togetlier  with  Rhodfidendron  camjM- 
riu/atum,  roses,  viburnums,  and  honuysu<;klcs;  after  winch 
follow  |»U  heh  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a  very 
curious  circumstance),  levelled  with  the  ground.  To  these 
succeeil  forests  of  Querrug  teni*ctirjrt/oIia;  ond  finally 
tho  tiniils  of  vegetation  are  marked  by  a few  starved  yews 
and  junipers.  With  primroses  'pressing  up  in  (he  warmer 
siluaiiuns,  dwarf  sjiecies  of  Rhoaodeiidron,  Andromeda/agti’ 
giata  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Fraxvr).  and  SoRx  Lind/eyana'  It 
is  curious  to  find  on  these  mountains  some  plants,  the  general 
coiifotjnulion  of  which  is  first  Chinese  and  then  American  ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tncyrtin,  AbeUa, 
CameHioy  and  many  others,  which  are  Chinese,  and  iu  Tri- 
o«/cum,  which  is  completely  American. 

The  agriculture  uf  this  region  is  os  singular  as  the  other 
parts  of  tho  Vegetation  ; wheat  is  somelimeH  cut  at  the  top 
uf  u mountain,  ond  nco  at  its  fuot.  Maize,  millet,  and 
many  small  grains  constitute  ‘the  rain-crop;'  ca[Micums, 
turmeric,  and  ginger,  arc  grown  as  high  as  4UU0  feet ; cotton 
succeeds 'even  in  Kumaon  ; wheat  U cultivated  ns  high  as 
10,000  feet,  and  even  12,000  feet  according  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tries and  the  want  of  tlie  mountains  that  constitute  the  great 
fealuros  of  the  Ilinialayaa,  tho  plants  of  the  north  of  China 
and  Japan  ore  umUmbtcdly  of  a nature  sulliciuntly  similar 
to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  region;  and  if  wo  were 
also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  uf  Java  and  other 
Malayan  islands,  wo  should  probably  bo  correct.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  data  regarding  these  places  are  not  suf- 
ficiently oxoct  to  enable  us  to  separate  them  from  the  Ma- 
layan region  iu  which  they  are  found. 

VI.  In  tho  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those 
countries  which,  like  Hindustan,  are  capable  of  bc-aring 
coffee,  indigo,  sugar-canes,  palms,  and  ether  ordinary  pro- 
ducts uf  a tropical  district,  without  excessive  humidity  ex- 
isting at  alt  iHiriinls  of  the  year,  lii  this  view  it  would  in- 
clude Arabia  rulix.  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  tho 
continental  lands  connected  with  these  countries,  What  U 
called  juuglo  i«  met  with  in  roost  ports  of  this  region.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Royle,  ‘ tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  be- 
ing inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  as  well  as  by  tlw  hill- 
streams  frequently  overllowing  their  banks,  are  generally  in 
a moist  state,  and  have  hcnco  been  callcil  the  Turrai  or  moist 
land.  The  powerful  rays  of  a nearly  vertical  sun  beating 
upon  this,  and  a dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  U 
little  circulation  uf  air,  produce  u heated  and  moist  at- 
nio>pherc  higiily  favourable  W the  pr«luclion  of  tropical 
plaiiiH.'  From  tho  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this 
Uucl,  or  the  cunfmes  of  ^Uhet  and  Chiltaguug,  Dn».  Rox- 
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bur(th  ftml  Wallich  obtained  llieir  splendid  sperimens  of  is  in  a state  of  perpetual  humi«lity,  arte<l  U])on  bj  a vertical 
tree-lems.'  sun  : the  lund  is  little  cleariMl,  anil  alKiwii  but  slender  nppor ' 

In  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  eternal  pestilence  tunity  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it.  Many  of  the  islands 
reitfns;  so  that  the  native  wood-cutters  are  olten  unable  to  are  little  better  llmii  a mass  of  junule,  or  at  all  eients  these 
remain  in  them  more  titan  a few  days  ut«  time,  fevers  and  dense  and  pestiler.tml  wouiU  occupy  a cunsidurable  porlioQ 
bowel  complaints  universally  attacking  them  after  a short  of  the  surface.  Many  of  the  islands  are  intrenclwl  witii 
exposure  to  their  baneful  influence.  It  is  here,  however,  rank  after  rank  of  the  living  palisadi>cs  of  the  mungmve. 
th^  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the  vege- j rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surrounding  the  taller  stems 
table  productions  of  (rontincntal  India  are  to  be  met  with:  of  the  Nipa  palm,  Uarringtoniois  and  thickets  of  sword- 
it  is  here  that  are  found  the  sapan  trees,  Koiin{K>rtant  for  leaved  vnquuis  trees.  These  woorls  are  so  dense  that  ihe 
their  extreme  hardness,  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of  sun  never  penetrates  them : so  entangled  with  climlaTS, 
the  Indian  timber  trees : and  amidst  the  vapours  arising  coarse  grasses.  bamlxK>s,  and  rane-palnis,  that  no  human 
from  the  lieds  of  the  mountain-torrents  which  often  tear  a being  can  penetrate  them  without  a rumpany  of  pioneers ; 
way  for  themselves  through  the  forests,  abound  numerous  and  so  damp  that  the  jiarasites  actually  struggle  with  the 
species  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular  plants  culled  leave.s  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  luostcry  over 
bybotanisUOrrAh/coui*7>iy)/iy/M,whichclingby theiracrial  the  branches;  spice-trees,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  cam- 
roots  to  the  hranches  of  trees,  and  astonish  the  traveller  by  nhor-trees  (7>i))/croctir;/«*),  and  tri‘e-fcrns,  here  find  their 
their  brilliant  colours  and  grotesque  forms.  nomc  : and  in  the  depth.s  of  their  recesses  are  sometimes 

In  the  cleared  ground,  where  the  soil  is  exposerl  to  the  nourislu*d  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  RatUesia 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  i.s  dried  by  a free  ventilation,  flower.  On  the  mountains  arc  many  species  of  oak.  dammar 
palms  and  evergreen  treesuf  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with,  pines,  rhododendrons,  and  magnolias;  and  at  the  suinraits 
Mangoes  are  planted  round  the  villages.  Palmyra-trees  (Ro-  are  found  crowsfoot,  valerians,  bilberries,  berlierries,  brain- 
arc  in  many  places  extremely  common:  bles,  honeysuckles,  gentians,  and  other  well-known  Euro- 
C'Koa-nuts  and  Gomuto  palms  {Amiga  sarchari/n'a)  ore  of  |K'an  forms. 

frequent  occurrence : a coarse  grass  overruns  the  plains,  ex-  The  cleared  ground  of  these  countries  is  twupied  with  a 
cept  in  the  cultivated  spots,  which  are  occupied  by  rice,  sesa-  great  variety  of  fruit  trees  common  to  the  rest  of  India, 
mum,  cotton,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maize,  the  along  with  the  mangostcen,  durian,  and  rnmbutan,  many- 
betel  and  other  peppers.  In  place  of  epiphytal  arrJttdefP  headed  pines,  jacks,  and  shaddocks,  which  attain  their 
the  branches  of  trees  are  occupied  with  parasitical  Inranthi,  highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in  the  sroalk-r  islands 
which,  absorbing  their  food  from  the  inside  of  the  trees  that  the  vegetation  is  of  a similar  kind.  All  the  MaUlii  esof 
lH*ar  them,  are  able  to  set  at  defiance  tbe  dry  atmosphere  any  extent  are  richly  clolhefl  with  wood,  chiefly  |ialins ; 
with  which  at  one  season  of  the  year  they  are  surrounded,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importaru-r,  that  it  is 
Tobacco  arrrives  in  some  places,  as  on  the  const  of  Marta-  doubtful  whether  sonic  of  the  Midayan  island*  would  In*  ha- 
ban,  at  such  excellence  os  to  rival  that  of  Shiraz,  and  to  bitable  without  it,  from  their  want  of  water ; the  inhabitants 
render  it  a subject  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and  never  ust,*  any  other 
an  article  of  expi’rt.  Ad«l  to  these  an'cu  palms,  plantains,  rage  themselves. 

amS  bananas,  jacks  (.4r/ocarp«jr  »n/c;gn/f^ia>,  guavas,  and  {i^ci' Journal  t\f  the  B‘>yal  Gengrnphiral  f^onety  f\f  Tj»n- 
jamrosade  trees,  and  a tolerable  notion  will  be  bad  of  the  dm;  Journal  of  the  AHatic  Soeiety  of  Bengal;  Roylc's 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  true  Indian  region.  Tlic  flora  of  lUn-ttrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalaya  hfountatnt ; 
this  country  is.  however,  so  vast,  that  no  general  description  ' Malte  Brun  s Geograj}ht/  • Gmelin  s Flora  Stbirtra ; Wal- 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  richness  and  variety.  lich's Ilarioret;  Reinwardt  uherdenCha- 

Among  Iho  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Flora  of  In-  rukler  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Jttteln  des  Judtsrhen  Ar- 
dia  is  the  Bonvan  treetfirwz  Jndica),  the  branches  of  which  chipeln.  4*c.) 

emit  root*  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix  ASIA.  ZOOLOGY  OF.  Considered  in  relation  to  its 
themselves,  and  become  in  lime  large  trunks.  When  a han-  extent,  the  continent  of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a greater 
van  tree  liecomcs  old,  and  acquires  a great  number  of  huch  number  and  variety  of  animals  than  any  other  quar- 
trunks,  one  individual  will  have  the  appearance  of  a grove,  ter  of  the  globe,  'tliis.  indeed,  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
Many  cases  are  ritetl  of  trees  of  this  sort  arriving  at  a pected,  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  the  .vltcr- 
proHigious  size:  the  following,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  natinn‘1  of  heat  and  mid,  of  drought  and  moisture,  ormoun- 
the  Asiatic  Society  as  growing  in  the  teniiory  of  Mysore.  Inin  and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  ban-  pl.iins.  Nor 
will  give  a good  notion  of  the  surprising  magnitude  they  is  it  only  in  the  numl*or  and  variety  of  its  zoological  pro- 
sometimes  attain.  * The  centro  tree  is  abiut  fifly  or  ductions  that  Asia  claims  our  particular  attention,  llioir 
sixty  feet  in  height,  an<l  iu  branches  cover  an  area  of  intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of  human  society,  the  pro- 
soventy-six  yanls  in  one  direction  and  eighty-eight  in  the  roinent  part  which  they  plaifcd  in  the  earlv  civilization 
other,  while  the  drops  now  dejicndent  from,  or  rather  sup-  of  mankind,  and  the  universal  importance  wliich  still  «t- 
porting,  its  gigantic  branchoM,  amount  in  numlier  to  one  laches  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  among  ihe 
hundred  and  twenty-one. of  which  some  are  of  enormous  size,  most  civilised  and  refined,  a.s  wtd!  as  among  purely  pastoral 
The  place  exhibits  on  all  sides  vast  branches  broken  ofi*.  nations,  make  the  consideration  of  Ariatic  zoology  an  object 
which  have  l>ecn  evidently  once  conncctod  with  thirty  trees,  of  interest  not  less  io  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  ami  tlic 
now  disunited  from  the  centru  «to<'k  ; hut  the  orii'iiial  con-  general  inquiitw,  than  to  the  zoologist.  In  fact,  the  greut 
iiexion  can  still  be  sufliciontly  tracc<l  to  render  unnecessary  majority  of  the  domestic  animals  which  enabled  man  to  till 
the  leslitnony  of  the  villagers,  who  state  that  they  and  their  the  earth,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport  his  corn- 

fathers  have  l>een  in  the  habit  of  disuniting  tliOMi  trees  by  moditie*  to  distaLt  regions,  which  first  gave  to  civilized 

aoparating  the  intermediate  parts  for  the  construction  of  man  that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  n.'ilure  that, 
soliil  cart-w’hoels,  for  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  well  perhaps  more  than  all  his  other  attributes,  distinguishes 
suited.  On  measuring  the  transverse  diameters  of  the  him  from  the  savage,  and  which  still  t*ontinue  to  furnish 
whole  area,  they  are  found  to  contain  more  than  100  yards  him  with  fiuxl  and  raiment,  arc  of  Asiatic  origin;  the 
each  way— this  single  tree  thus  aflbrding  a circle  of  foliage  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog,  ore  all  of  cast- 
and sliado  exceeding  300  English  yanls  in  ciirumference.'  cm  derivation:  and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  muvt 

Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  Uie  Indian  region,  nolwith-  look  for  the  original  tvqw*  of  these  us^rful  animals.  Na- 
Htanding  its  insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests,  turalists  have  wasted  much  time  in  c-ndenvouring  to  di.s- 
nuUuegs.  and  colTw;  satinwood  and  ebony  trees  are  found  cover  the  wild  sources  from  which  some  of  our  ni«»>t  com- 
tn  abundance  in  the  jungle  about  Trincomalce  ; wliilc  the  mon  nnd  useful  domestic  animals  were  derived  : had  tliev 
forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other  kinds  of  looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  the 
timber  valuable  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  A kind  goat  in  those  regions  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  of 
called  Wallaportc  is  smiken  of  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  girthing  human  civilization,  and  in  which  these  valuable  servants 

from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet.  were  first  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man,  tlu-ir  re- 

VII.  The  seventh  and  last  region  rf  the  Asiatic  Flora  is  that  searches  would  probably  have  been  attemhid  with  greater 
which  we  would  call  the  I’Ujuinocltal  or  Malayan.  Spread  success ; for  it  is  hut  natural  to  supp*)<c  that  the  wild  s|m) 
over  islands  lying  under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occu-  cies,  if  they  still  exist  in  o slate  of  imliirc,  are  to  lie  found  in 
piod  hy  mountains,  and  their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  districts  where  they  were  first  rcrlainied. 
a vast  ocean— tlM?  features  of  this  Flora  are  essentially  ilifTer-  The  numbers,  and  relative  distrilmtion  of  Asiatic  mam- 
vnt  from  those  of  the  continent  of  India.  Tbe  atmosphere  mals,  are  expressed  in  the  following  table; — 
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T.  Quadrumana 

. 186 

45 

39 

6 

IT.  Cheiroptera 

. 192 

46 

41 

5 

III.  Carnivora  « 

. 320 

112 

60 

52 

IV.  Marsupialia 

. 67 

6 

3 

.3 

V.  Rodentia  . 

. 2*5 

Ml 

75 

3G 

VI.  Edentata 

. 23 

2 

2 

VII,  Pachydermata 
VIII.  Ruminantia 

. 30 

11 

8 

3 

. 157 

64 

46 

18 

IX.  Cetacea 

76 

25 

14 

11 

— 

■1  ' — 

1 

— 

Total  . . 

13-16 

422 

288 

LI  4 

Thus  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  1346  known  quadrupeds, 
422,  or  very  nearly  oue-third  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit 
some  part  of  Asia  or  its  dependent  islands ; but  of  these  it 
will  be  further  rema>k<Hl,  that  2B8  only,  or  about  two>thirds 
of  the  whole,  are  peculiar  to  that  continent,  the  reinaiuing 
1.14  extending  into  the  neighbouring  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  Indeed  it  may  l>o  generally  ob-uirved,  that 
the  zoological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these 
three  continents  respectively.  If  not  absolutely  identical,  ai*o 
at  least  extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  fea- 
tures; northern  Asia,  in  particrulor,  from  its  relative  posi- 
tion, os  situated  Iwtwcen  and  connecting  the  other  two, 
partakes  equally  of  the  productions  of  both  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  circumstance,  more  than  unv  other,  that  wc 
ougitl  to  attribute  the  comparatively  smafl  number  of  its 
entire  mammal  inhabitants  which  arc  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, when  compared  with  those  peculiar  to  Africa  or  Ame- 
rica. Africa,  for  instance,  contains  30U  quadrupeils ; yet 
out  of  these  SO  only  are  found  beyond  the  lioundaries  of 
tliat  continent;  America,  again,  out  of  no  fewer  than  537 
species,  has  only  57  common  to  other  regions,  whilst,  as 
already  obseiwea,  Asia,  out  of  4‘22  species,  has  no  fewer  ; 
than  134  equally  common  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  will  be  liltewisc  oliscrved,  from  the  foregoing  tabic,  that 
tlie  Edentata  and  Marsupialia  are  the  two  orders  of  mam- 
mals in  which  Asia  is  most  deficient,  and  that  it  is  most 
rich  in  the  number  of  its  Ruminantia,  compared  with  the 
whole  numlier  of  known  specii‘s.  This  is  precisely  tlie 
reverse  of  what  we  have  alreoily  observed  regarding  the 
zoological  productions  of  Amenc.a,  nor  is  the  circumstance 
without  importance  to  those  who  study  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  developoment  of  civilization  in  these  two 
continents. 

The  elephant,  tboush  never  bred  in  a tame  state,  ought 
to  bo  considered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and 
practised,  when  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the 
very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  training  the  elephant 
which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  antient 
writings  mention  this  animal  as  a domestic  servant,  and 
he  is  constantly  represented  in  the  same  character  upon 
their  public  monuments.  Alexander  the  Great,  during 
his  expedition  into  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  found  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their  war  elephants, 
just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  c<mntry  have 
done  in  later  times;  and  from  that  period  the  elephant 
appears  to  have  been  ccustantly  employed  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  in  western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops  of  wild  oiophants 
are  still  found  in  the  norttem  parts  of  India,  in  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  which 
rarely  exceed  seven  feet  and  a half  average  height,  arc 
obtained  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  saul  forest,  which  slurts  tne  lower  ridges  of  the 
Himalayan  chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  which 
these  animals  are  particularly  abundant. 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varie- 
ties of  species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of 
form,  than  those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tlic  horse, 
the  ass,  the  camel,  and  probably  most  other  species,  are  ori- 
ginally natives  of  the  central  plains  of  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, and,  though  no  longer  found  in  a state  of  nature,  are 
still  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
particularly,  the  horse  is,  of  all  other  animals,  the  object  of ! 


I most  especial  care  and  value.  No  Arab,  however  i>oor  iu 
otlicr  respects,  » without  this  noble  animal,  wbicn  is  ar 
I once  hia  friend  and  companion,  the  sharer  of  his  riches  o 
jwverty,  and  the  partner  of  all  his  tods.  Suhsihlmg  ou 
the  sumo  food  as  his  master,  which,  during  their  lun^ 
expeditions  in  the  deserts,  is  often  limited  to  a scanlv 
supply  of  dried  dates,  temperate  and  enduring  to  a degree 
scarcely  exceedeil  oven  by  the  camel  or  droimnlarv-,  Icxigcd 
iu  the  same  hut,  and  caressed  with  the  fondness  of  a ciiiid, 
the  Arabian  horse  is  never  subjected  to  the  porfomianrc  ut 
any  mean  drudgerv  or  servile  labour,  and  the  record  of  hi> 
^digroc  and  kindred  is  prescr\cd  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  a corresponding  effect  on  ll»« 
habits  and  character  of  the  animal.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  does  the  horse  display  so  much  trciitlencss,  into, 
ligence.  and  spirit  as  in  Arabia;  the  pupil  and  coui>lam 
associate  of  roan,  he  almost  seems  to  have  caught  a spark  ut 
human  reason,  readily  comprehends  and  executes  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  returns  with  delight  and  evident  gratitude 
the  attentions  bestowwl  upon  him.  The  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral nations,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  oerupiml 
the  central  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equesinar 
pCHiple , they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on  horseback,  utic 
imlee<l  it  would  be  impossible  fur  them  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
datory expeditions  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  a^i 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  Ktep|>es  of  Asia,  without  r.  c 
aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Nor  do  these  people  cmplo>  ihc 
horse  os  a beast  of  burthen  alone  ; his  ttcMh  supplies  the.i 
with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  marc  is  t i 
greatest  dainty  of  a Tartar  feast.  AVild  horses  are  »ui<l  i 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartury,  where  the  inhabitant!,  huii 
' them  for  the  sake  of  their  llesh;  but  the  arrount  in  il , 
instance,  as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  w i 
osses  in  the  same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  u]m>i. 
as  travellers  imperfectly  nerjuainted  with  zoological  di  - 
tinctions  frequently  give  the  names  of  familiar  animal-  t 
others  which  resemble  them  in  form  and  ap]>earance,  uiti 
out  attending  very  closely  to  their  specific  diffenmcc.  In 
the  preMMit  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  the 
wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  CQ!*tern  travellers  arc  to  lie  re- 
ferred to  the  Dziggotai,  a species  of  intermediate  size  aiul 
form,  which  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has  alwax- 
retained  its  original  freedom. 

The  asses,  like  the  horses,  of  Asia  are  of  larger  propor- 
tions and  more  generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  l>een 
tronjipotled  to  other  countries.  That  central  sia  was  ori- 
ginally the  habitat  of  l»oth  these  animals  there  can  Itc  no 
doubt,  nut  only  because  wc  find  them  there  domcsiicaied 
at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  liccausc  the  Asiatics  are,  and,  ns  far  as  wo  know, 
always  have  been,  equestrian  nations,  whilst,  in  the  iieigh- 
bemring  continent  of  Africa,  the  species  was  probably  iniro- 
duced  fruni  Asi.a,  though  at  what  poriwl  is  uncertain.  The 
horse,  indeed,  was  early  known  and  used  in  Eirypt,  us  wo 
know  fnim  the  monuments  and  from  written  history.  But 
the  negroes  of  interior  Africa,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  continent,  are  to  this  ilay 
destitute  of  either  the  horse  or  the  ass.  Nothing  can  pre- 
sent a greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  de- 
CTadcd  and  degenerate  ass  of  Europe  wiih  the  same  animal 
br«l  in  his  native  country.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air. 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half-starved 
appearance  which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of 
Persia.  Syria,  and  the  l.«evant  approaches  nearer  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  horse,  and  partakes  much  of  his  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  unrivalled 
speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  drome- 
dary are  likewise  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Arabian  conquests  during  the  middle  ages  introduced 
the  latter  species  into  roost  parts  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  established,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandv  deserts  which  sepa- 
rate the  inhabited  regions  of  the  nortK  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
dromedary  by  having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined 
in  its  geographical  distribution  than  the  latte,  species. 
The  camel  is  found  chietly,  if  not  solely,  among  xhtt  wan- 
dering Tartars,  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  tne  iiotthern 
ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  ; whilst  the  druniedary 
spreads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria.  MesopoUnua,  and 
Persia,  but  extended  into  In^a,  and  probably  even  into 
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China.  These  animals  aro  mentioned  among  the  earliest 
lists  of  the  (locks  ami  herds  of  the  patriarchs : and  it  is  not 
a little  singniar  that  here,  as  in  the  cose  of  most  ether  do- 
mestic animals,  not  the  Hlightest  trace  seems  to  remain  of 
the  oriitiiial  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first 
reclaimed.  Pro<>ssor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  exist- 
ence of  wild  camels  in  the  nei^hbourliood  of  lake  Aral,  but 
he  ne%  er  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  though  he  f^uentlv 
heard  of  them  : and  Baron  Cuvier  conjectures,  with  much 
seeming  probability,  that  the  reports  refer  to  some  of  the 
wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
religious  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebraUon  of 
particular  festivals. 

or  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  domesticated  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  {Bo*  Jndicu*),  though 
usually  confounded  with  the  common  ox  of  western  Europe, 
is  in  reality  a very  distinct  species ; difiTcring  not  only  by 
his  longer  logs,  and  the  large  hump  which  marks  his  shoul- 
ders, like  that  of  a dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This 
animnl.  from  his  superior  height  and  more  slender  pro- 
portions, perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all 
the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  natives 
of  India : and  there  is  a strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  that 
which  the  fillowers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  aro  not  equally  regarded  as  objects  of 
religious  veneration : these  attentions  seem  to  be  exclusively 
bestiiwcd  upon  a particular  breed : and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacre4l  race,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  reli-  ' 
gious  sentiments.  They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and  I 
burthen  in  the  country;  and,  from  their  great  ^ced,  are! 
frequently  Ui>ed  for  the  saddle,  even  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  intercourse  which  India  ' 
always  si^ms  to  have  maintained  with  other  commercial  i 
nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this  ! 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions ; and 
we  now  find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a great  part 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  mixed  with  the  common  Hat- 
backe<l  >pocicB  of  the  west,  in  Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and 
generally-  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Yak  {B<t*  ^runniens')  U another  sjiccies  of  ox  which 
has  l>oen  long  domesticated  in  central  Asm.  It  has  always 
formed  the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  well  de- 
scribcil  hy  Ailian  under  tho  name  of  Pitcphagus.  It  is  this 
animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of 
which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which 
are  employed  all  over  the  East,  under  the  name  ofchowrics, 
lor  tho  purpose  of  driving  away  tlie  flics  and  creating  a 
refreshing  current  of  air  abi)Ut  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  These  fovourito  instniment.s  of  luxury 
are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles;  and  as  they  are 
an  iudispcnsabli!  appendage  to  the  state  of  a great  man, 
they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between 
Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold  for  enormous 
prices.  The  use  oi  these  cbowries  is  of  very  great  anti- 
quitv  throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

Tile  Buffalo  {Boa  bubulufi)  is  a third  species  of  ox,  long 
doinesticated  in  tho  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
India  and  China  appear  to  be  tho  original  climate  of  this 
powerful  animal : it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  tho  great 
lorests  of  both  these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only 
domestic  quadruped  of  which  aoologists  nave  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  original  source.  Tlio  wild  buffalo,  called  arni 
by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
aize  ; and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreade<l  hy  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were 
formerly  a favourite  sport  of  the  native  princes  of  India; 
but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that  tho  tiger  was  In  no  in- 
Btanoe  a match  for  his  powerful  antagonist.  Large  herds  of 
the  domestic  buffalo  are  kept  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Mniiisula  of  India ; and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attacbment  to  the  gullahs  or  herdsmen  who 
attend  them,  and  of  the  courage  with  whicli  they  defend 
their  keepers  from  the  formidable  attacks  of  the  tigers  and 
panthers  which  inhabit  the  forests  where  they  are  usually 
pastured.  The  buffalo  in  India  is  not  habitually  used  os 


a beast  of  draught  or  burthen,  but  supplies  tho  place  of  the 
roRimon  ox.  in  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and 
butter;  whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom 
applied  to  these  latter  purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  thu 
horse,  and  is  used  for  tlsc  saddle,  the  plough  and  the  bark- 
ery, or  carriage.  Though  long  domestiraled  in  India  and 
China,  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  or  e\en 
into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a recent  occurrom  e.  and  dates 
only  ft-oro  the  conquests  of  tho  Mohammedans.  Arisioile, 
indeerl,  seems  to  allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  u' 
the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia  (Hist,  of  Animal*,  Ixiok  ii.  1 ) ; ami 
the  followers  of  Alexander  roust  have  become  arquainted 
with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in  the 
Pei\j-ab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
century  that  it  was  first  seen  in  western  Europe,  haung 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  tho  year  596  ; nor  has  tlie 
species  ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa, 
in  which  it  is  almost  exclu.Hively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  lost  known  B]iecies  of  domestic  ox  which 
the  Asiatic  nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  {Hty*  Gavepu*). 
This  animal  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  distrieU  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British 
India:  it  is  also  found  wild,  under  the  name  of  Gaur,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  Sheecarries,  or  native  hunumcn,  as 
the  arni  or  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a very  large  animal,  with 
a heaw  carcase  and  short  legs,  which  are  commonly  white 
from  tlie  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a uniform 
dark  brown  colour : the  os  Irontis  forms  a singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gaydl  from  all 
other  species  of  tho  ox  kind ; and  the  horns  are  round,  and 
twisted  into  a kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned 
inwards  and  backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats,  many  different  varieties  are  found 
in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known 
to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (tii.  113) 
and  Aristotle:  this  variety  has  now  spread  throughout  all 
the  steppes  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  through  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail  frequently 
amounts  to  ten  pounds'  weight.  The  tail  is  the  bi.>st 
part  of  tho  animal,  for  the  tlesb  is  dry  and  insipid ; and 
' instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covered  with  a short  coarse 
hair,  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  tho  higher 
table-lands  of  the  continent,  however,  other  species  of  sheep 
are  found  with  a longer  and  finer  fleece ; but  in  no  instHnee 
! does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  softness  and 
' beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  sbawl-goat  of  Cashmere, 
from  the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  Tnanufarlure  th»we 
rich  and  valuable  shawls,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  East.  Tlic  shawl-goat  is 
a small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form  and  appearance ; it  is 
found  principally  in  Bhotan.  Tiliet,  and  generally  abnig 
the  northern  fare  of  the  Himalaya,  but  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Nopaul,  where  it  might  have  been  exjwctod  th.nt 
it  would  find  a congenial  climate  : its  wool  forms  a v-aluable 
article  of  commerce  between  Tilict  and  the  b»wcr  plains 
of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
shawl-giKit,  with  drfK>ping  cars  and  long  wool  of  tolerably 
fine  texturv',  but  not  adapted  to  the  ^a^le  purposes  as  the 
richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.  The  common  variety  of 
goat  in  Asia,  which  appears  to  extend  over  ever)’  part  of 
tne  continent,  is  a tall  long  logged  animal,  with  very  short 
hair,  largo  drooping  ears,  and  small  spiral  horns.  Its  (Icsh 
is  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton;  and  tho  animal  is 
valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
milk. 

Tho  Hog.  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  among  Uie  ChincM\  who  aptwar  to  esteem  its 
flesh  in  pro|vortii>n  to  tho  detestation  with  which  it  is  rc- 

?ardod  by  thu  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Biniddu.  In 
hdia,  herds  of  semi-domestic  hogs  ait'  frequently  fouml 
about  the  native  villages;  but  as  the  religion  of  brahma 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  consequently 
the  use  of  flesli  as  an  article  of  food,  they  aro  turned  to, no 
account  by  thu  inhabitants ; by  whom,  however,  they  nre 
not  regarded  with  the  horror  and  detestation  which  attaches 
to  them  among  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The 
Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork  for  the  same  rt>ason 
that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of  flesh  : not 
from  any  peculiar  antipathy  whit  h they  bear  to  the  animal 
itself.  The  hog  is  regardetl  by  the  Chinase  as  the  greatest 
luxury ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  and  the  hog 
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Were  the  onij  domestio  eniiDals  which  their  first  disoeverers 
found  amontir  Uie  Polynesian  islanders.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  that  tho  animat  called  a hog  in  the  voyages 
of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread  over  all 
the  various  archipelagos  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  U in  reality 
a different  species  from  our  oommon  European  hog,  though 
closely  allied  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  I^g  of  Asia,  as  in  every  other  great  division  of  the 
world,  is  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties. 
Troops  of  this  animal,  called  in  India  pahria  dogs,  inhabit 
every  village,  and  without  acknowledging  any  particular 
mustor.  know  and  obey  tho  inhabitanU,  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  wild  leasts  and  robbers,  and  perfonn  the  com- 
mon offices  of  public  scavengers.  Legacies  are  frequently 
left  for  their  supp<^t  by  the  pious  Hindoos  ; and  hospitals  are 
built  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded. 
But  besides  these  public  troops,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  pro|>erty  of  the  state,  there  are  various  varieties 
of  sporting  and  other  dogs  kept  by  private  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  Asia ; of  whiun  the  principal  are  the  large 
mastiff  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The  flesh 
of  the  dog  is  a common  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  ibr- 
mcrly  was  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean ; and  it  is 
said  to  be  a most  amusing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who 
have  ubtaine<l  access  to  the  large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  to  witness  tlie  antipathy  with  which  these  sagacious 
animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers,  when  they 
appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  Cat  has  always  been  a favourite  domestic  among  the 
Asiatics;  and  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  oon- 
sidor  the  dog  as  unclean,  lavish  all  tlieir  attention  and 
caresses  upon  this  far  less  gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In 
the  central  plains  and  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  Khorasan, 
Cashmere  and  Bhutan,  os  well  as  in  Angora  and  other 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a long 
silky  texturu,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ; and  individuals 
of  the  esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant 
prices.  This  is  the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Persian  cats ; they  are  much  more  gentlo 
in  disposition  than  our  common  domestic  cat,  but  are  less 
useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as  a pet  or  com- 
panion. 

Of  the  wild  Mammals  peculiar  to  Asia,  we  have  already 
observed  that  there  are.  comparatively  speaking,  a greater 
variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Tlie  true 
apes  {pitheciu)  are,  with  a single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpaniee  iP.  troglodyl9$)  m Africa,  pe^iar  to  this 
continent : as  are  likewise  the  Semnopitken,  an  extensive 
tribe  which  differs  from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a 
very  long  slender  tail.  Amon^  Uicse  latter,  the  Kabau, 
(S.  nasuiut,)  a large  species  mhabiting  China  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  we  dimensions  of 
man.  and  is  remarkable  for  a large  prominent  nose,  which 
assimilnies  it  in  genel%l  appearance  more  nearly  to  the 
human  species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  triM.  The 
Macs(iues  (tnacaciu)  are  likewise  a purely  Asiatic  genus 
of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to  supply  on  this  continent  the 
situation  whu^h  the  baboons  fill  in  Africa.  They  swarm  in 
all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are  lemarkable  only 
for  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  disgusting  man- 
ners. Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  nyeiicelnu  and 
iartius,  inhabit  Asia : all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family, 
as  w e have  observed  in  the  article  on  the  soology  of  Africa, 
arc  found  in  tho  island  of  Madagascar,  and  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  pteropi,  or 
largo  frugivorous  species,  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic ; 
as  arc  likewise  the  go^eo^'/Aact,  or.  aa  they  are  commonly 
called  by  travellers,  flying  foxes.  Both  these  genera  in- 
habit the  woods  and  ibrests  of  the  intertropical  parts  of 
Asia,  principally  those  of  tho  great  Indian  Isles ; unlike 
the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  live  entirely^upon  leaves  and  fruits,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  ^e  more  common  species  of  nocturnal 
and  insectivorous  cheiroptera  swann  in  every  part  of  Aua ; 
tne  moat  remarkable  among  them  is  a spocies  (cAei'ro- 
tne/er)  with  an  opposable  thumb  on  the  bind  foot,  which 
inhabits  the  Malayan  poninsula. 

Among  tho  CamivOTous  animals  of  Asia  are  three  or 
four  different  species  of  Bears ; one  of  these  ( Urtm  Syria- 
cut),  lately  diiuovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  fnquently 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers;  the  others  inhabit  the 
Himalaya  and  other  more  outem  mountains,  except  one 


species  ((/.  /a&taf  us),  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  thtf 
plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of 
Europe,  and  the  while,  or  Polar  bear,  a^und  in  Siberia, 
Kamtchatka,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Frosen  Ocean. 
The  Bali-Saur  (arcionyx)  is  (he  badger  of  India;  and 
among  the  smaller  Carnivora,  the  Gymnure,  Mydai,  Ailuri. 
Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  large  islands  of  B^eo,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
Among  the  fur  animals,  northern  Asia  produces  the  sable, 
the  ermine,  and  various  other  specius  of  mutiela  ; the  sea- 
otter,  the  must  valuable  of  all.  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  in  tho  northern  Pacific,  along  tho  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America,  fri>m  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward,  os  far  as 
navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger, 
the  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  cornivorous  ani- 
mals, exists  only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles  ; the 
Rimau-dahan  (Fr/umocroce/iV),  a large  species  but  lately 
described,  inhabits  Siam  and  Sumatra ; and  (he  leop^  and 
panther  are  common  among  the  forests  of  India.  The  lion 
also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  province  of  Guzerat ; but, 
unlike  the  African  variety,  he  is  without  a mane,  and  appears 
to  bo  altogether  a much  less  formidable  animal.  The 
striped  hyena  is  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
continent ; and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are 
every  where  abundant 

The  Marsupial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
Australia ; a few  species,  nevertheless,  extend  throughout 
the  lung  chain  of  islands  which  nearly  unite  this  continent 
with  Asia.  Of  these,  one  is  a kangaroo  (Macropus 
Bruynii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ever  discovered,  having 
been  described  and  figured  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  Le  Bruyn  ; the  other  five  marsupials  enumerated  in  the 
table  belong  to  the  genus  Phalangista,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Australian  phalangers,  by  having  the  tail 
partially  or  entirely  naked  ana  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  Rodentia  which  inhabit  ev^  part  of 
Asia,  very  few  indeed  are  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  economical  point  of  view.  Three  or  four 
species  of  hares  (ispus),  ana  an  equal  number  of  lagomice, 
or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals  of  this  tribe  which 
Europeans  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for  human  food ; 
the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which  are 
of  large  size  and  prettily  variegstod  with  strips  and  shades 
of  different  cobnn ),  rats,  gerbo^  hamsters,  marmots,  flying- 
MuirreU,  and  two  or  th^  different  species  of  porcupines. 
Toe  gerboas  (dipus),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are 
found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand,  at 
the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub,  and  are  almost  the  only 
animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dre^  wastes  which 
the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Asia,  hopping  along 
on  the  hind  legs  like  a bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying-squirrels  ( pieromyt)  in- 
habit the  forests  of  the  whole  oontinent,  from  Siberia  to 
Java,  and  are  remarkable  for  an  expansion  of  the  skin 
along  the  sides,  which  enables  them  to  leap  to  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree:  it  ants 
like  a parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a descent,  though 
it  is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  the  wings  of  birds, 
and  oonsequontly  of  exercising  the  proper  Amotion  of 
flying. 

llio  Edentata  of  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both 
belonging  to  the  genus  Manis  or  Pangolins,  frequently 
called  scaly  ant-eaters  by  travellers.  These  singular  ani- 
mals in  fiict  resemble  the  real  ant-eaters  of  the  American 
continent  in  every  thing  but  their  external  covering,  which, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a 
succession  of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales,  that 
lap  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a house,  and  are 
capable  of  being  elevated  cw  depressed  at  the  will  of  tho 
animal.  One  cf  Uie  Asiatic  species  is  clearly  indicated  by 
ifilian  (lib,  xvi.  cap.  6)  under  tlie  name  of  PhaUage. 

Among  the  Paenvdermata  of  Asia,  the  elephant  has  been 
already  notioed.  Turee  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India  and  the  great 
islands  oontigvious  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  conti- 
nental species  (R.  Jndteus),  and  that  which  inhabits  the 
island  of  Java  (R.  Javanicus),  have  but  one  horn ; the 
Sumatran  rhinoceros  (R.  Sutnatrensis)  resembles  the  Afri- 
can species  by  having  two  of  these  excrescences,  for  they 
cannot  be  properly  called  horns.  Of  the  genus  Equus, 
the  oommon  horse  and  ass  have  boon  already  mentioned, 
as  in  all  probability  ortionally  indigenous  to  the  central 
plains  of  Asia,  One  otner  spocies,  the  Dtiggetai  (B.  Ac- 
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mionM),  »tiU  retains  its  native  freedom  in  the  same  locali- 
ties.  It  is  a l>eautirul  animal,  in  ]>oint  of  aiio  intnr- 
medialc  between  the  «Jther  two.  with  nnirh  of  the  syni- 
Tuetheul  figure  and  graeeful  earriage  of  the  horse,  and  of 
the  same  dun  colour  as  the  asw.  inarkeil  along  the  Iwirk  with 
a broad  coffee-coloured  stripe.  i»ul  without  the  cro^s  on  the 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai. 
robably  also  the  K<«nlan  ofthc  modern  Persians,  was  well 
nown  to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  by  the  name  of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotle  (id.  36), 
in  addition  to  the  wild  ass.  mentions  an  animal  called  the 
Syrian  mule,  from  its  reiwmblnnrc  to  a mule.  The  latter 
author  mentions  that,  during  tlie  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  under  tlte  younger  Cyrus,  these  amtnals  were 
observed  on  the  open  plains  of  Me^potamia,  where  the 
ostnch  also  lived ; and  though  these  gigantic  hirdii  no 
longer  inliabtt  live  Asiuiie  deserts,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quaggtt  are  invariably  found  to  associate  ix>gcihcr  Of  the 
Log  genus  (S<»).  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia  : 
one  of  them,  the  eomraon  w ild  boar  of  Europe  fS,  scro/a), 
np|H*ars  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  Old  World;  the 
other,  the  Sus  babyrutaa  of  uaturolisU,  is  peculiar  to  the 
great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable  fur  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierre  through 
lip  on  each  side,  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  hku 
a pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  oiIut  piichydcmiatous 
Buirual  of  Asia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  tlic 
Malayan  tapir  (7*.  Imlinus,  a s|>ecies  the  existence  of 
which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  more  remarkable, 
tincu  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  South 
America. 

Of  the  ruminating  animals  of  Asia,  the  rsmcl,  tnc  drome* 
dary,  and  liie  four  species  of  the  ax  kind  which  have  been 
domesticatcil  by  the  natives,  havu  been  already  mentioned. 
In  other  respircU,  the  principal  feature  in  this  department 
'if  AMatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance  of  the  deer  tribe, 
anil  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of  thirty* 
seven  known  species  of  deer  (Cm*e«),  twenty-five  are 
found  in  Asia,  and  of  these  twenty  are  peculiar  to  it ; whilst 
nut  more  than  a dozen,  out  of  nearly  sixty  antelopes,  arc 
found  upon  the  some  continent.  These  different  species 
wilt  be  found  described  under  the  articles  Aivtelopb 
and  Dkbh  respectively.  But  there  is  one  small  genus  of 
Asiatic  ruminants  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  unno* 
ticed,— the  musks,  so  called  from  the  Tibet  species,  which 
|»roduceH  the  perfume  so  well  known  bv  this  name.  The 
I'lbet  musk  {Moschtu  motrifenu)  is  aliout  the  size  of  a 
small  goat;  both  sexes  are  without  horns,  but  the  musk  is 
produced  by  tlie  male  only,  ami  is  contained  in  a bag  which 
gnm*  upon  the  prepuce.  This  perfume  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  Uiroughout  the  East,  and  when  ge- 
nuine and  pure,  is  said  to  bo  sometimes  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold  ; but  its  great  value  holds  out  strong  lemptatiuns  to 
adulterate  it  with  foreign  substances,  and  the  hunters  arc 
aeciistumtd  to  mix  the  blood  of  the  animal  with  it  in  order 
to  increase  the  (juantily,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be  procured 
without  adulteration.  The  Tibet  musk  inhabits  the  high- 
c«t  parts  of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetian  mountains,  seldom 
descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the 
rocks  and  precipices  with  the  security  of  the  chamois  or  the 
ibex.  Four  or  five  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Mosrhiu, 
probably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being  seldom 
larger  than  a good-sized  hare,  iuhabit  the  forests  of  lower 
India  and  the  islands. 

The  Cetacea  of  Asia  are  principally  found  along  the 
northern  coasts,  and  are  the  same  s|>ecies  which  frequent 
the  Frozen  Ocean  generally.  Various  species  of  dolphins 
iD»'iphitms)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  dugong  (//o/i- 
core)  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  islands ; but  in  no 
other  respects  does  this  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  demand  par* 
ticular  notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  Uio  binls  of 
India,  is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
ot  the  Gnllmaceous  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  Uie 
World.  Indeed  tho  most  valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls, 
the  common  cock  and  hen,  as  well  as  our  domestic  quad- 
ru|»e<U,  iiriginallv  came  frum  this  continent,  and  are  stiU 
found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India;  as  aro  likewise  the 
p>‘:ui»ck.  the  pheasant,  and  many  kindred  species.  Tlie 
H'malayau  mountains,  in  particular,  produce  three  or  four 
diffcn  lit  sjiecies  of  the  Tragophans,  or  luirnwl  pheasants, 
mid  the  luipayan  pheasant,  remarkable  for  the  btUhant  mo- 


tallic  lustre  of  its  plumage.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasants 
{Phasianut  pictux  ct  nycthtmeru^),  so  common  in  the 
aviaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewise 
tho  collared  pheasant  {Ph.  torqmtus),  and  a new  species 
iPh.  /?ccrc«i)  lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  tlie  tail  feathers,  which  sometimes  exceed  four 
feel;  the  fire-pheasant  {Ph.  tgni/tnr)  and  argus-phra- 
sant  {Ph.  ar^iM)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich,  though 
formerly  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no 
longer  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  tho 
teHtimonyorilorlicrt  (p.  132),  who  says  that  he  saw  ostriches 
in  the  plains  between  Lar  and  Shiraz  (a.d.  1627).  The 
cassowary  {Casuariut),  a bird  which  nearly  approaches  the 
ostrich  l^h  in  size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits  tbc 
ulands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respects  tlie 
ornithology  of  Asia  is  by  no  means  peculiar;  at  least  tlie 
generic  forms  are  not  so  remarkable  os  those  of  either  Africa 
or  America.  All  the  common  European  species  are  found 
even  in  tho  most  distant  parts  of  tbe  continent,  apparently 
so  identical,  that  specimens  from  the  two  localities  cannot 
bo  distinguisheil  even  by  the  difference  of  a feather.  The 
common  house-sparrow,  for  instance,  is  found  in  tho  Hima- 
layan mountains,  and  is  os  abundant  about  tho  villages  of 
Upper  Nepaul  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

Tlie  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  too 
nearly  absimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  their  different  forms  and  genera. 
Like  birds,  these  different  classes  of  animals  possess  powers 
of  locomotion  which  arc  denied  to  mammals ; and  it  is  con- 
sequently to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can  look  f<»  any 
thing  very  peculiar  in  tho  zoolc^  of  a continent  like  Asia 
or  America.  It  U on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more 
particular  in  the  enumeration  of  tbe  quadrupeds  than  of  any 
other  class. 

ASIA  MINOR.  [See  Anatolia.] 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES  arc  learned  bodies  forme<1  for 
the  especial  purpose  eff  instituting  and  encouraging  inquiries 
into  the  geography,  history,  religions,  languages,  literature, 
&o.,  of  the  East.  The  earliest  institution  of  this  kind  was 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta  bv  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  January.  1784.  Its  transactions  and  the 
dissertations  or  essavs  rcail  at  its  meetings,  are  embodied  in 
the  Aiiatic  Reiearcket,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta,  ) 7b8,  4to. : tho  latest  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Europe  is  the  seventeenth  volume,  printed  in  1632. 
Lately  a se|>arate  physical  class  has  been  formed  in  the 
society,  tho  attention  of  which  is  principally  directed  towards 
the  zoology,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  and  geology  of  India : 
its  transactions  are  publisbe<l  apart,  under  the  title  Asiatic 
Researches  : TransactioTis  the  Physical  Clast  qf  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (part  i.,  Calcutta,  1829  ; part  ii., 
1833,  4to.)  ^ince  the  year  1832  the  proceedinj^  of  the 
society  have  been  puhliahed  in  a montiily  periodical.  The 
Journal  of  the  Asi^ic  Society  of  Bengal,  edited  by  James 
Prinsep,  a publication  which,  (Vom  its  cheapness  and  from 
the  well-chosen  variety  of  its  contents,  seems  particularly 
calculated  to  awaken  a general  interest  for  the  objects  of  tbe 
society. 

At' Paris  an  Asiatic  Society  was  formed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  1 822,  by  the  well-known  French  orientalists, 
oilvestre  de  Sacy,  AWl  R^musat,  Saint-Martin,  Ch6xy,  &c., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  King 
of  the  French).  The  transactions  of  this  society  were,  from 
July,  1822,  published  in  a monthly  periodical,  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  which,  up  to  December  1827,  formed  eleven 
volumes,  besides  a separate  volume  containing  an  alphabetic 
index,  &c.  Since  January  1828  the  publication  has  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Nouveau  Journal  Asiaiique.  This  journal 
is  sent  to  all  tho  members  of  the  society,  who  p<^  an  annual 
subscription  of  tliirty  francs  (about  24r.).  lurough  the 
careful  management  of  its  limit^  funds,  t^  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris  has  been  enabled  Co  encourage,  by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions, tho  publication  of  several  important  works  connect^ 
with  oriental  literature,  and  has  besides  printed  some  moat 
valuable  books  at  its  own  exclusive  expense.  Among  the 
latter  ae  shall  here  only  mention  tbe  elegant  edition  and 
French  translation  of  the  SanKrit  play  Sacuntala  by  tho 
late  M.Ch^zy. 

A similar  institution  was  formed  at  London  in  March 
1823,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Roy  ad  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  firitaiB  and  Xiehutd,  by  a 
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ehftrter  which  is  dated  Aujnut  1 1th,  1834.  Its  labours  are 
published  under  the  title  Tratuaetiom  qf  th»  Royal  Asiatic 
Satiety  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelaruU  of  which,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  two  volumes,  and  two  parts  of  vol.  lii.  have 
appeared.  With  a view  to  ^ive  a wider  circulation  to  its  pro- 
eemings.  the  sociotv  has  determined  in  future  to  publish  a 
Quarterly  Journal,  besides  tho  Transactions,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  is  now  in  the  press.  The  society  possesses  a 
library  and  museum,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made 
by  the  liberality  of  its  members  and  friends.  The  library 
contains  some  most  valuable  and  scarce  books  and  MSS. 
Among  the  latter,  a collection  of  Sanscrit  MSS.,  formed  by 
Colonel  Tod  in  Rajasthan,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
society,  desorv'es  to  bo  particularly  noticed.  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  instituted  in  182S,  which  has  for 
its  object  * to  superintend  the  publication  of  translations 
of  works  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  also  occasionally 
of  original  teKts,  free  of  expense  to  the  authors.*  {Regu- 
latiuns,  &c.,  1832.) 

The  literary  siOcioUcs  of  Mo<lru  and  of  Bombay,  though 
originally  instituted  for  more  general  purposes,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  hero,  as  their  labours  have  in  a great  degree 
licen  directed  towards  tho  same  objects  as  the  Asiatic 
Societies  of  Calcutta,  Paris,  and  London.  The  Madras 
Literary’  Society  owed  its  origin  to  the  lato  Sir  John  Now* 
1k)U,  aided  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington ; but  shortly  after  its 
foundation  the  society  was  deprived,  by  death  or  by  re- 
moval from  India,  of  several  of  its  most  able  contributors. 
A volume  of  Transattione  qf  the  Literary  Society  qf  Madras 
was  published  at  London,  1827,  4to.  The  society  has  since 
been  combined  with  that  of  London,  under  the  denomination 
of  tho  Madras  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ^iety.  Of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  three  ' 
volumes  have  appeared  at  London,  1819*1823,  4to.  In 
1829  this  society  joined  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
is  now  designate  as  the  Bombay  branch  of  that  institu*  | 
tion.  At  Batavia  a society  of  arts  and  sciences  was  formed  I 
by  tho  Dutch,  which  in  point  of  time  even  precedes  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Its  Transactions  have  been 
published  in  Dutch  under  the  title  Verhandelingen  von 
Mt  Bataviaasch  Genontschap  van  Kwisten  en  IVeten- 
ehappen  : the  first  volume  appeared  at  Batavia  in  1780.  6vo. ; 
the  latest  that  wo  have  seen  is  tho  fourteenth,  published 
in  1833. 

ASKEW,  ANNE,  a lady  of  an  honourable  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  nhose  name  is  otherwise  spelt  Ascough  or 
Ascue,  has  obtained  mention  in  most  histories  of  Eni^and, 
as  one  of  those  sufferers,  who,  before  the  final  oomplctton  of 
the  Refurmation,  abjured  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  She  was  more  highly  educated  than  was  ordinary 
in  that  day,  ami  by  study  of  the  scriptures  bocamo  a con- 
vert to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  at  which  her  Itusband, 
one  Kyroe,  a violent  papist,  was  so  much  displeased  that 
he  turned  her  out  of  aoors.  She  came  up  to  London  to  sue 
for  a separation,  and  appears  to  have  attracted  tho  favour- 
able notice  of  the  queen,  or  at  least  of  some  ladies  high  at 
court.  She  was  soon  accused  of  holding  heretical  doctrines 
concerning  tho  sacrament,  and  denying  tho  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements  after  consecration  ; 
and  on  tlris  charge  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Being 
examined  before  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
others,  she  is  said  to  have  replied  boldly  to  tho  lord  mayor's 
question, ' Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  the  bo<iy  of 
Christ?'  * I have  read  that  God  made  man ; but  that  man 
can  make  God,  I never  yet  read.*  (Slrypc.  Memorials,  i, 
p.  387.)  Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet,  that  * after  much  pains, 
she  set  her  hand  to  a recantation,  by  which  she  acknow- 
ledged that  the  natural  body  ofChnst  was  present  in  the 
sacrament  after  the  consecration,  whether  the  priest  were  a 
good  or  an  ill  man:  and  that,  whether  it  was  presently 
consumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix.  it  was  the  true  body  of 
Christ.’  {Hist,  qf  Reformation,  B.  iii.)  Her  recantation, 
however,  was  not  SHtisfactory,  or  at  least  not  effectual,  for 
she  was  soon  apprehended  again,  examined  closely  as  to  her 
belief  and  doctrines,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  she 
was  again  strictly  questioned  as  to  what  ladies  at  court  bad 
shown  her  favour  and  encouragement.  Not  being  able  to 
extract  any  information  on  this  point,  she  was  ploc^on  the 
rack  and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  sight,  and  as  Fox  says,  by 
the  hand,  of  the  Lord  ChantxiUor  Wriothesly,  whose  eager- 
ness in  this  matter  is  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  gain  some 
ground  of  offence  against  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  tho  Coun- 


tess of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  patience 
and  fortitude  could  not  bo  shaken,  nor  docs  it' appear  that 
she  had  any  disclosures  to  make.  Sho  was  burnt  with  four 
others  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  July  16,  1546.  (Fox's 
Martyrs;  Burnet's  History  qf  theReformation) 

ASKEYTON  or  ASKEATON,  a smalltown  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Conello  lower  barony,  in  tho  county  of  Limerick, 
about  twenty  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  was  onoe  a walled  town  of  some  importance ; and  till 
tho  Union,  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  lies  at  the  contlux  of  the  river  Decl  with  the  Shannon. 
The  population  in  1821  was  1239,  and  that  of  the  whole 
paristi  3425.  Tho  chief  claim  of  Askeyton  to  notice  is 
founded  on  the  remains  of  an  araient  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond ; and  the  fine  ruins  of  an  abbey  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  first  occupied  by  the  conventual  Franciscans,  and 
then  by  the  Observantines.  There  are  two  fairs  in  tho 
year.  Askeyton  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick. 
(Archdale's  Monasticum  Hihernicum;  Seward's  Topo~ 
graphia  Hihemica.) 

ASKRIGG,  a small  market-town  in  the  county  of  York. 
[Sue  YCRKSHlRlt.] 

I ASKOK,  one  of  the  numberless  isles  in  the  Bucker-fiord, 
or  bight  of  Bucker,  which  lies  within  the  north-western  limits 
' of  tho  bailiwick  of  Stavanger  and  province  of  Christiansand 
' in  Norway.  It  U celebrated  for  tlm  spring,  called  the  Spring 
of  St.  Agatha,  which  is  very  cold  in  summer,  and  has  never 
I been  known  to  freeze  in  winter  : 60®  27'  N.  lat. 

There  is  a Danish  island  likewise  of  this  name,  which 
lies  south  of  Famoe,  near  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  only  13U  individuals.  54°  54'  N.  lat.,  IV*  46' 
E.  long. 

ASMON..EANS  (Gens  Asamonaoa,' 

O'TiGm  or  cr^non  or  m 

domus  Hasamonaeorum).  The  Atmonseaii  family  derived 
tlu:ir  name,  according  to  Joe^hus  (Aniiq.  xii.  cap.  6),  from 
Asamonmus  {' Aaa^iovalo^ Tha  son  of  Asamonmus  was 
Sv'meon  or  Simon,  whose  son  Johannes  was  the  fkther  of 
Mattatbias,  the  father  of  Che  Maccabees.  The  name  Asa- 
monmus,  or  Asmontcus,  had  probably,  like  other  Hebrew 
names,  a significative  meaning ; the  word  (Chabs> 

roanim)  occurs  only  onco  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  32.  It  there  means  fat  ones ; (hat  is,  rich  noblemen, 
princes— grandees  who  keep  many  servants.  Hence  tho 
designation  Asmonmans  implies  nobles  or  princes  emphati- 
cally so  called.  In  tho  chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben 
Jehoshuang,  in  the  Tsemach  David  of  Rabbi  David  Cans,  and 
other  rabbinical  writers,  the  cardinals  are  called 
The  word  fatness,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a town  in 

the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  27  i.  Choshmonah 

meaning  fatness,  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness.  (Num.  xxxiii.29.) 

l*he  state  of  the  Jews,  while  subjected  to  the  Seleucidm, 
or  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  has  been  compared  to  Uiat  of  the 
modern  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Turks.  The 
Jews,  like  the  modem  Greeks  before  their  last  revolution, 
had,  during  this  period,  no  political  existence.  Priests  were 
the  organ  of  every  interest.  The  high-priest  in  Jerusalem, 
as  well  os  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  tho  beads  of 
their  respective  nations. 

The  Jews  hail  for  many  years  boon  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary rule  and  cruelty  of  the  Syrian  kings,  when  Mat- 
tathias  and  his  five  heroic  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Elea- 
zur,  and  Jonathan,  commenced  their  victorious  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
exchange  their  ancestral  monotheism  fur  the  idolatry  of 
their  Syro-Mocedonian  oppressors.  This  struggle  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  Vlaccabccs,  which  arc  included 
among  tho  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  also  detailed  in 
tho  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  from  Book  xii.  cap.  6,  to  the 
end  of  Book  xvi.  [See  MACCABaks  ] 

The  power  of  the  Asmonsan  dynasty  lasted  from  the  year 
B.  c.  166  to  u.c.  37  ; but  tho  family  survived  the  dynasty. 
It  arose  from  the  pious  heroism  of  tho  Maccabees.  Their 
first  descendants  ruled  without  tho  title  of  king,  but  with 
sovereign  power:  they  united  in  their  poisons  the  func- 
tions of  tho  high-priest,  the  chief  civil  mog^strale,  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  army.  Their  power  was  based  upon 
tho  grateful  esteem  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  they  had 
restored  to  independence.  Tho  later  Asmonsan  monarebs 
adapted  the  title  of  king,  but  they  lost]  with  the  pious  virtue 
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After  the  death  of  MaUathias,  Judas,  at  the  hoac  of  those 
Jews  who  had  tletl  into  the  aildcmosn,  made  war  (b.  c.  166) 
against  Antiorhus  Kpiphanes.  overcame  and  killed  Apollo- 
nius in  battle,  and  thus  became  chief  of  his  people.  The  next 
year  he  vanquished  Lysias  and  Gorgiat,  two  other  generals  of 
Antiochus;  he  then  purified  the  temple  and  restored  the 
former  worship.  Antiochus,  having  hesird  of  Uie  defeat  of  his 
troops,  swore  that  be  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  Ashe 
was  hastening  to  Jerusalem  he  died  miserably,  b.C.  164  or 
1 65.  Anti>x-hus  Eupator,  his  son,  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
but  the  war  was  soon  renewed.  In  a battle  against  him,  Elea- 
zar,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  MaUathias,  perceiving  an 
elephant  armed  with  royal  hamees,  and  supposing  that  the 
king  was  upon  it,  ran  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  crept 
under  the  elephant  and  slew  it  The  dying  elephant  fell 
upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Demetnus  Soter 
having  put  to  death  Antiochus,  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  C. 
162,  and  coiiferro<l  the  high-priesthood  on  Alcimus.  In  a 
battle  against  Bacchides,  one  of  the  generals  of  Demetrius, 
Judas  was  killed.  [See  Judas  Maccab.«us.1  Jonathan 
sut-oeeded  his  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion, 
was  made  high-priest  B.c.  153. 

J-inaihan  entered  into  an  alliance,  b.C.  150,  with  the 
usurper.  Alexander  Balas.  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  against  l>emetnu8,  who  soon  fell  in 
battle.  Demetrius  Nicator.  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius 
Solar,  liecatne  kingofSyria  by  thedeath  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
146.  Try  phon.  who  wished  lo  give  the  crown  to  Antio<?hus, 
the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  maile  an  alliance  with  Jonathan  ; 
but  wishing  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  and  fearing  that  Jona- 
tliun  would  not  suffer  it,  ha  killed  him  by  treachery.  [See 
Jonathan  Apphus.]  Simon,  b.c.  144,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  took  the  city  of  Gata  and  the  fortress 
of  Jerusalem.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Sidetes ; 
but  it  was  soon  after  broken,  and  Antiochus  sent  Cendebcus 
against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to  war.  resigneri  the 
command  to  his  sons,  by  whom  Cendebeus  was  defeated. 
Piuleray,  the*  son-in-law  of  Simon,  aspiring  to  reign  in  his 
atead.  inviteil  his  father  and  brothers-in-law  to  a feast,  at 
which  both  Simon  and  his  sons  were  assassinated,  b.c.  135. 
[Sec  Simon  Matthks.]  John  Hyrranus,  the  third  son 
of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  he  was  murdered, 
Ptolemy  sent  to  Gazara,  in  which  place  he  was,  to  kill  him. 
John,  aware  of  his  design,  seized  his  emissaries  and  put 
them  to  death.  Ptolemy  now  called  Antiochus  Sidetes  to 
his  assistance.  They  besieged  Jerusalem,  which  being 
reducetl  to  a state  of  famine,  J^ohn  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
John  went  afterwards  with  Antiochus  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians;  and  for  his  exploits  against  the  Hyr- 
eanians  was  sumamed  Hyreanus.  [See  John  H yrcanus.] 

Aristobulus,  the  sou  of  Hyreanus,  became  high-prie^t 
after  the  oeath  of  his  father.  Hyreanus  bequeathed  the 
soNoreign  authority  lo  his  wife,  but  Aristobulus  caused  her 
to  be  shut  up : and.  contrary  to  former  custom,  assumed 
both  the  diadem  and  regal  title,  b.c.  iOA.  He  afterwards 
undertook  an  expe«lition  against  the  Iiurcans,  whom  he  in 
a great  measure  subdued,  and  introduced  among  them  tho 


Eractiee  of  tho  Jewish  religion.  Beiog  ottookod  by  iUneas, 
e returned  to  Jertualem,  leaving  nis  favourite  brother 
Antigonus  to  finish  tho  war.  The  wife  of  Aristobulus  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Antigonua  to  weaken  bis  iu- 
fluence  with  his  brother ; and  she  endeavoured  to  excite 
in  her  husband's  mind  the  belief  that  Antigonus  sought 
to  obtain  the  roytl  dignity.  Antigonus,  having  brought 
the  war  to  a successful  close,  returned  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Ubemaclea,  when  AristoWlus  summoned  Antigonus  to 
his  pretence.  The  ipproach  to  the  palace  was  by  a subter- 
raneous passage.  In  this  Aristobulus  planted  guards,  with 
orders  to  despatch  Antigonus  if  he  should  present  himself 
armed,  but  to  let  him  pass  if  unarmed.  The  wife  of  Aristo- 
bulus, who  desired  the  ruin  of  Antigonua,  privately  informed 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  him  in  his  armour.  Antigonus. 
entertaining  no  misgivings,  came  armed,  and  m as  munlered 
on  the  spot.  The  renK-ree  of  Aristobulus  for  his  brother's 
murdor  aggravated  his  disorder,  and  he  died  at  the  close  of 
the  first  y ear  of  bis  reign.  Three  of  his  brothers  whom  be 
had  kept  in  prison  wore  set  at  liberty  on  his  death.  The 
eldest,  Alexander  JanniDCS,  succeeded  him  in  the  ro)al 
title  and  office,  b.c.  105.  [See  Ai.xxandbr  Jaivnaus.] 
Alexander  Janneus  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife  Alexandra,  b.c.  79.  His  son  Hyrea- 
nus became  high-priest.  Alexandra  reigned  nine  years. 
Upon  her  death,  b.c.  70,  the  government  devolved  upon 
Hyreanus  II.,  a prince  of  a weak  character  and  inactive 
disposition.  His  brother  Aristobulus,  dreading  lest  the 
influence  which  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  possess^  over  tho 
mind  of  Hyreanus  should  impair  the  royal  authority,  gained 
to  his  interest  the  commanders  of  the  fortresses,  and  having 
' caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  marched  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Hyreanus  reluctantly  went  out  to  meet  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ensuing  battle,  being  abandoned  by  bis  sol- 
diers, he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  brother, 
who  granted  him  permission  to  retain  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  allottea  him  an  ample  revenue,  Hyreanus 
consented  to  resign  the  regal  dignity,  but  after  some 
time,  being  assist^  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  former  rank.  Arelas  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  Aristobulus  was  reduced  to  great  straits  ; but 
having  gained  to  his  party  Scaurus,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Pompey.  Aretas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to 
return  to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Thus  commenced 
the  Roman  power  in  Judea.  The  authority  of  Aristo- 
bulus had  not  vet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romans  \ and 
on  the  appeal  of  hyreanus,  Pompey,  having  beard  the  argu- 
ments of  both  parties,  decided  in  fevour  of  Hyreanus,  whom 
he  reinstated  in  the  government  under  Roman  protection. 
Aristobulus  upon  this  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  besieged  the  city  during  three  months;  and  took 
it  at  last  by  fixing  his  engines  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Jews 
would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  day  by  offensive  war- 
fare. although  they  were  ready  to  repel  attacks : Pompey 
accordingly  issued  strict  orders  that  nothing  haring  the 
semblance  of  attack  should  be  suffered  to  occur,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  might  have  no  pretext  for  disturbing  his  pre- 
j porations.  Pompey  carried  Aristobulus  to  Rome,  and  made 
I nim  appear  in  tne  triumphal  procession  which  celebrated, 
j among  other  victories,  the  Jewish  conquest.  Aristobulus 
(bund  meant  to  escape  from  Rome,  and  returning  toJudsea, 
excited  feesh  commotion.  Gabinius,  the  Roman  general, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  a second  time  to  Rome. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Pompey  and  CsDsar, 
the  latter  sent  Aristobulus  to  Judea  to  proclaim  peace  with 
that  country  on  the  part  of  Cesar.  He  svas  poisoned 
shortly  after  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 

The  government  of  Hyreanus  was  disturlied  by  continual 
commotions,  which  he  ha^  not  the  ability  to  prevent.  Ciesar 
gave  him  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  allowed  him 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; but  Hyreanus  derived 
little  ad^wntage  from  these  concessions,  as  his  minister 
Antipater,  the  Idumean,  wrested  from  him  all  but  the  name 
of  ruler.  Antigonus.  the  dbn  of  Aristobulus,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  procured  tho  assistance  of  the  Par- 
thians ; coming  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  he  took  II yr- 
canus  prisoner,  and,  in  order  to  disable  him  for  exercising 
the  sacerdotal  ftmetions,  cut  off  bis  ears.  The  king  of 
Parthia  treated  Hyreanus  vrith  humanity,  and  sent  liim 
back  to  Jerusalem,  after  Herod  had  invited  him  to  return. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipatcr  the  Idumean.  being  informed 
that  Hyreanus  maintained  a correspondence  with  the  chief 
of  the  Arabs,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  B.C*  39,  at 
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fhe  Itte  of  eighty.  On  the  death  of  Hyreanum  Antigonut 
became  king ; hut  being  soon  after  beiieged  by  M.  Antony, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  vears  from  the  coramcneement 
of  his  reign,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  n.c.  37, 
to  make  wav  for  Herod.  Herod  had  ingratiated  himself 
so  much  with  Julius Cssar.M.  Antony,  and  the  Romans  in 
general,  that  with  their  assistance  ho  was  enabled  to  supplant 
the  Asmonmans,  and  to  commence  a new  dynasty  a.d.  37. 
To  confirm  his  authority,  he  married  Mariarone,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyreanus  II.  and  made  her  brother  Aristo- 
bulus  III.  high-priest,  reserx'ing  to  himself  the  regal  power;  | 
but  finding  that  Aristobulus  retained  many  partisans,  ho 
caused  him  to  be  drowned  b.c.  35.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  historian  Josephus  was  descended  from  the  Asmo- 
ntcan  family. 

Mariamne,  who  was  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and 
talents.  w<is  murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  conspiracy  and  adultery.  Her  sons  were  also 
put  to  death  on  a charge  of  rebellious  designs.  But  the 
Asmonnan  family  did  not  end  entirely  with  their  power, 
for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto-biography  of 
Fl.  Josephus,  *By  my  mother  I am  of  the  royal  blo^ ; 
for  the  children  of  Asamoncous,  fVom  whom  that  family  was 
derived,  had  both  the  office  of  the  bigh-priesthootl  and  the 
dignity  of  a king  for  a long  time  together.  I will  accord- 
ingly set  down  rav  progenitors  in  order.  My  grandfather's 
fiither  was  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus;  he 
•ived  at  the  same  time  with  that  son  of  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  who  first  of  all  the  high-priests  was  named  H^r- 
Cbnus.  This  Simon  Psellus  had  nine  sons ; one  of  which 
WO.S  Matthias,  called  Ephlias  ‘ he  married  Uie  daughter  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  which  Jonathan  was  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamuneeus,  who  was  higb-priest,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Simon  the  high-priest  also.  This  Matthias  had 
a son,  called  Matthias  Curtus,  who  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  government  of  Hyreanus : his  son's  name  was 
Joseph,  Wn  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra: 
his  st»n  Matthias  wag  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archelaus ; and  I was  born  to  Matthias  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Caius  CiDsar.  1 have  throe  sons;  Hyreanus, 
the  eldest,  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
puian,  Justin  in  the  seventh,  and  Agrippa  in  the  ninth.' 
^ese  arc  the  last  (races  of  the  Asmonsean  familv. 

Tile  best  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Asroomcan 
dynasty  are  contained  in  The  Five  Books  of  tke  Maccabees, 
with  Sotes  and  IHustrations,  by  Henn'  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.. 
Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  Oxford,  183‘2.  l^wo  of  these  books 
belong  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  frequently  annexed  to 
tho  Old  Testament.  See  Josephus,  Anliq,  xii.  6 — xvi. 
end. ; Comp.  TV*I^  Breitbaupt,  books  iii. 

and  iv.,  c<l.  Munster,  from  the  commencement ; Franc. 
Perez.  Bayer,  de  Numis  Hebrao-Samaritanis,  ValentiiD, 
1781.  p.  181,  fo(.;  Franc.  Perezu  Bayer,  Vindiciw  Numo- 
rum  HebrwfhSamarittmorum,  1790,  fol;  Ezechielis  Span- 
heimii  Dissertationes  de  Preestaniia  et  Usu  J^umisma- 
tum.  Lend.  (7U6.  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c. ; Doctrina  Sumorum  Ve- 
terum  conscripla  a Josepho  Eckhel,  pars  i.  vol.  iii,  np.  44 1 — 
481 ; Annales  Return  et  Return  Syria  Numis  Veteribus 
Ulustrati  ab  Krasmo  FruelicljL  Prwgomena,  T A—9\  ; 
Description  de  MidaiUet  Armiquee,  par  T.  £.  Mionnet. 
tome  V.  pp.  555  — 564. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a number  of  Asmontoan 
coins,  from  which  the  following  drawings  are  taken. 
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Tbe  legendf  of  the  largei^coiBr  which  a of  iilTer»  are»  if 


expressed  in  the  usual  square  character,  TiyDtt^=Shimeo« ; 
D^n'  r\nr6=ui  the  liberty  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  smaller  coin,  which  is  of  brass,  we  read — 
ri'S  7l"in -liberty  of  Zion;  D'W  = second  year. 

ASP  (I'ipera  Huje,  Daudin),  a g^  ies  of  noxious  ser- 
pent, celebrated  as  the  instrument  of  death  which  Cleopatra 
IS  said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  at  once  her  amours  atjd 
her  existence.  The  asp  (d<rar<£)  is  often  meinione<l  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers ; and  from  the  discrepancies 
which  are  ohaertable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  au- 
thors, it  seems  probable  that  two  or  three  UifTerent  species  of 
poisonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  antients  under  this 
common  name.  From  various  circumstances,  however,  and 
particularly  from  the  description  of  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  35.),  it  is  evident  that  the  roost  common  and  celebrated 
is  the  species  to  which  the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
El  Naje,  or  Haje  Nascher.  This  animal  measures  from  three 


to  fire  feet  tn  length : it  is  of  a dark  green  colour,  marked 
obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ; Uio  scales  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  ore  slightly  ca- 
rinated,  and  Uie  tail  is  about  one-fourth  part  the  length 
of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is  closely  allied  to  the 
cobra  capello,  or  spectacled  snake  of  India,  the  chief 
apparent  difference  being  its  want  of  the  singular  yel- 
low mark  on  the  back  of  tho  neck,  from  which  the 
latter  species  derives  its  name.  In  other  respects  these 
two  serpents  arc  ncarlv  of  the  same  size;  they  are  equally 
venomous,  and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the 
neck  when  irritated,  and  raining  thomseUKs  upright  upon 
their  tails  to  dart  by  a single  bound  ujion  their  enemies. 
These  habits  render  it  probable  that  tlw  puff-adder  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  from  its  custom  of  puffing 
out  or  distending  the  neck  and  throat  when  disturbed  or 

firovoketl.  is  no  other  than  the  hqje  or  asp  of  Egypt,  or  at 
east  a very  closely  allied  species ; but  the  two  animats  have 
never  been  properly  compared,  and  till  this  is  done  the 
question  of  their  specific  difference  or  identity  must  remain 
undetermined. 

Tile  poison  of  the  asp  is  of  the  most  deadly  nature.  Pliny, 
in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  gives  tlie  following  account 
of  this  celebrated  serpent : — ‘ The  neck  of  the  asp  is  rapahle 
of  distension,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its  bite  is  the 
immediate  amputation  of  the  wounded  part  This  animal, 
otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a sentiment,  or  rather 
a kind  of  affection,  truly  wonderful.  It  never  liv'es  alone, 
the  male  and  female  being  constantly  found  together,  and 
if  one  happens  to  be  killed,  the  other  seeks  with  the  utmost 
fury  to  avenge  its  death.  It  knows  and  sdects  the  destroyer 
from  among  crowds;  it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  sur- 
mounts every  obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprived  of  its  re- 
venM  by  the  most  spceily  (light,  or  intervention  of  some 
rapw  river.  It  is  dilllcuLt  to  sav  wbetlier  Nature  has  been 
more  prodigal  of  evils  or  remedies.  For  instonco,  she  hiia 
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Mow«d  upon  tbii  repUlo»  w terrible  from  the  deailly 
«flbcu  uf  iti  poison,  so  indifferent  a vision,  its  eyes  bein^ 
plaeed  on  the  sides  of  the  bead  to  as  to  prevent  it  from 
teeinir  straiftht  before  it,  that  it  is  frequently  trodden  under 
foot  heihre  it  is  aware  of  its  danger.'  Forskfcl.  a S wedish 
naturalist,  who  has  written  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  infuimt 
us  that  the  jugglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art  of  taming 
the  haje,  as  those  of  India  do  the  cobra  capello,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace ; taking 
care,  however,  to  deprive  it  of  its  poison  fangs,  though  even 
then  they  avoid  its  bite  when  irritated.  The  habit  which 
this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  made 
the  antiont  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guaraed  tho  places 
u hich  it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
vinity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world ; and 
accordingly  they  have  represented  it  on  their  temples 
BculptUFM  on  each  side  of  a globe. 

ASPA'RAGI.  [See  Asphodbi.*.«.] 

ASPARAGUS,  a genus  of  roonocotyledonous  pants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  <uphodeletr.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  very  narrow  leaves,  which  drop  off  the 
branching  stem  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  by  its  small 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  regularly-formed  flowers,  and  by 
Its  seeds  being  enclosed  in  a pulpy  fruit. 

Unlike  the  principal  part  of  monocotylcdonous  plants, 
and  especially  of  those  which  belong  to  aspkodeiea,  the  stems 
of  the  different  species  of  asparapis  branch  like  those  of 
dicotyledons,  ana  even  bectme  hard  and  woody ; some  of 
them'  twine  and  scramble  over  other  shrubs,  and  certain 
species  even  hook  themselves  to  their  supporters  by  means 
of  their  stiff  and  spiny  branohos  which  are  stunted  and 
destitute  of  leaves. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  thev  are  not  found  wild  in 
eiiter  North  or  South  America.  The  roost  remarkable  one 
is  the  common  cultivated  asparagus  which  is  found  in  sandy 
and  maritime  places  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  Siberia  and  Japan.  It 
IS  too  well-known  a plant  to  require  description,  and  we  shall 
therefore  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  method  of 
cultivating  it  for  its  succulent  and  agreeable  heads. 

An  asparagus  plant  consists  of  a cluster  of  fleshy  roote 
connected  by  the  stem,  where  a quantity  of  buds  ora  funned, 
from  which  branches  are  yearly  emitted.  Tlie  heads  are 
tiiKso  hi’ancbes  in  a young  and  tender  state;  their  cmality 
depends  wholly  upon  their  sito  and  rapid  growth.  Those 
are  the  simplest  considerations  that  are  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  asparagus ; tho  question  is  how  the  largest  size 
and  the  most  rapid  growth  are  to  be  attained. 

Seeing  what  the  natural  situation  of  the  asparagus  plant 
is  when  wild,  it  wdl  be  obvious  that  it  should  have  a light 
soil  which  offers  little  resistance  either  to  the  omission  of  its 
roots  or  tho  protrusion  of  its  stems;  the  soil  should  also  be 
capable  of  both  receiving  and  parting  with  water  readily. 
Accordingly  gardeners  take  care  that  all  stiff  loara,  or 
stones,  or  solid  masses  of  earth  are  separated  from  the  soil 
of  their  asparagus  beds,  and  that  ibw  are  completely  drained 
by  having  trenches  21  feet  deep  cut  between  tho  b^. 

To  give  vigour  to  the  shoots,  manure  is  added  in  as  great 
a quantity  as  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  apply  it ; when  the 
seed  IS  sown,  or  the  young  plants  finally  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  to  produce  a crop,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  decayed  manure,  or  of  bones,  or  of  parings  of  horses' 
hoofs,  is  buried  below  them ; and  they  are  also  annually  top- 
dressod  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  when  the  beds  are 
arranged  in  the  winter.  Attention  being  paid  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, asparagus  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  cultivate  ; but  no  art  or  skill  will  produce  precisely  the 
soil  which  is  most  favourable  for  its  growth.  This  exists 
naturally  in  some  places  in  the  fittest  of  all  possible  states, 
and  it  is  there  onlv  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  its  greatest 
perfection ; as  in  toe  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Battersea,  Mort- 
lake.  and  other  places  round  London : in  some  of  tlune  vil- 
lages it  is  produced  of  such  extraordinary  size  that  HO 
heads  in  a state  fit  for  the  kitchen  have  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  32  lbs.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
this  gigantic  asparagiu  is  a peculiar  variety ; but  il  is  ascer- 
tained that,  on  being  removed  into  less  favourable  soils,  it 
gradually  loses  its  vigour  and  degenerates  into  the  common 
kind. 

Tlie  most  convenient  breadth  for  asparagus  beds  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  4^  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
for  the  iatennediate  trenchw  2 feet.  The  beds  are  either 


planted  with  seedlings  one  year  or  two  pearf  old.  buried 
six  inches  beneath  tlie  surface,  and  standing  about  a foot 
apart,  or  sown  at  once  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  thinned 
to  such  a distance ; the  latter  methM  is  the  most  simple 
and  the  roost  effectual. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  forced,  bat  seldom  with 
much  success ; the  heads  being  usually  small  and  stringy, 
without  sufticient  succulence.  For  this  purpose  an  aspa* 
ragus  bed  is  dug  up,  and  tho  plants  transferred  to  a pltice 
heated  with  dung,  where  they  come  up  in  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks ; but  os  tho  roots  are  always  much  iiyured  by 
the  operation  of  transplanting,  the  little  success  that  attetuU 
this  method  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Eurrae,  especially  about  Riga,  a far  better 
mode  is  adopted.  The  forcing  takea  place  in  the  asparagus 
beds  themselves  without  disturbing  tM  roots ; the  trenches 
are  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  teds  are  covered  with  the 
same  material  about  six  inches  deep;  if  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  the  beds  are  also  covered  with  frames,  but  this  is 
rarely  necessary  in  England.  Treated  thus,  asparagus  is 
as  fine  as  if  it  waited  till  May  to  make  its  appearance.  But 
when  this  method  is  practised  the  heads  cannot  be  cut  dow*n 
at  tlie  natural  time  in  the  same  season.  In  order  to  recover 
from  tho  effect  of  forcing,  they  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
as  freely  as  possible  during  all  the  succeeding  summer,  so 
that  they  may  form  a new  supply  of  food  for  the  sup|iort  of 
the  heads  the  succeeding  spring.  Where  it  is  wished  to 
have  exceedingly  large  heads  of  forced  asparagus,  pieces  of 
bamboo,  or  anv  other  hollow  tub^  should  be  put  over  the 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appearance.  Tlie  latter 
will  thus  orquiro  a length  of  as  muen  as  eighteen  inches 
without  losing  their  tenderness, 

ASP.\'SIA.  As  the  select  companion  and  adviser  of 
Pcncics,  and  the  auociate,  and,  according  to  Plato,  the  in- 
structress, of  Socrates,  this  person  claims  a degree  of  notice 
to  which  she  would  perhaps  not  otherwise  be  entitled 

Aspasia  was  a native  of  Miletua,  and  the  daughter  of 
Axiochiis.  Of  her  early  life  we  find  no  notice.  She 
gained  entire  possession  of  the  affections  of  Pericles,  who 
divorced  his  first  wife  with  her  own  consent,  according  to 
Philarch,  in  order  to  marry  Aspasia.  We  are  told  Utile  of 
her  beauty : much  of  her  mental  powers  and  cultivation. 
Plutarch  says  that  Pericles  resorted  to  her  ‘ because  she  was 
a wise  woman,  and  had  great  understanding  in  matters  of 
government ;'  and  that,  in  spile  of  her  mode  of  life,  the 
Athenians  who  frequented  her  society  used  to  carry  tlieir 
wives  with  them  to  hear  her  talk.  Socrates  sometimes 
visited  her  in  company  with  his  friends.  ( See  Xcn.  Mem.  1 1, 
vi.  36  ; and  the  meruTenue  of  Plato.)  The  Mcnexemis  is 
written  to  introduce  a funeral  oration  ascribed  to  Aspasia, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  seems  to  iniiroato 
that  the  author  did  not  mean  that  ascription  to  bo  implicitly 
believed.  Socrates,  however,  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
tho  dialogue,  gives  Aspasia  the  high  praise  of  * having 
made  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  over  all  tbo 
Greeks,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus. 


On  this  and  similar  authority  we  learn  that  PerirlM 
indebted  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  that  mental  cultivation 
in  which  be  excelled  all  men  of  bis  age.  Her  moral  in> 
fluence,  if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  antiquity  be  true, 
was  loss  beneficial.  She  is  accused  of  having  led  tbo  Atho> 
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nlans  bj  her  influence  with  Pericles,  into  two  wars.  One 
of  those  was  the  Samian  war,  b.c.  440  ; an  interference 
in  behalf  of  Miletus,  the  birth-place  of  Aspasia,  to  secure 
to  it  the  possession  of  Priene,  contested  by  Samos.  Thu- 
cTdicies,  in  his  brief  account  (I.  119),  ^ves  no  hint  that 
the  Athenian  leader  was  guided  Iw  any  such  corrupt  in- 
fluence - be  merely  savs  that  the  Milesians,  being  worsted, 
tame  to  Athens,  and  accused  the  Samians;  their  com- 
plaints being  assisted  by  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  to  render  tho  Samian  government  more  demo- 
cratioal.  Aristophanes  charges  Pericles  with  ha>ing  in- 
volved the  country  in  a quarrel  with  Megare,  by  a non-in- 
tercourso  act,  in  revenge  for  the  forcible  abduction  by  some 
Megarians  of  two  young  attendants  upon  Aspasia.  (See 
Aeham.  923,  ed.  Kust.)  (^her  comic  writers,  among  whom 
Plutarch  names  Cratinus,  were  not  slow  in  taking  nd-  | 
vantage  of  her  real  or  supposed  influence,  and  calira  her  | 
the  new  Omphale.  Deianeira,  Juno,  with  epithets  of  no  civil 
nature  appended  thereto.  Hermippus,  the  comedian,  pro- 
secuted heron  tho  more  grave  charge  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods,  and  besides,  of  being  in.ilnimental  in  debauching  free 
women  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Pericles.  (See  also  Plutarch’s 
Pericles,  c.  24.)  We  are  told  on  the  same  nuthority 
(that  of  Plutarch),  that  nothing  but  the  personal  exer- 
tions, the  tears,  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  procured  her 
acf{uiUaI.  These  stories,  however  unfavourable  alike  to  Pe- 
ricles and  Aspasia,  depend  on  the  authority  of  late  writers, 
as  Plutarch  and  Athemeus : contemporary  writers  contain 
11(1  hint  uf  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  conne  writers, 
whose  trade  was  scandal.  We  nave  no  notice  of  Aspasia's 
adventures  after  the  death  of  her  lover  and  patron,  except 
that  she  transferred  her  affections  to  Lysiclcs,  a man  of 
low  origin  and  vulgar  mind,  who,  however,  by  her  instrwy 
tioiis,  according  to  Plutarch,  became  after  tho  death  of 
Pericles  for  a time  the  popular  leader  in  Athens.  (Set 
Plutarch’s  Pericles,  c.  24,  30,  32;  and  Bayle.) 

ASPECT,  an  astronomical  term,  now  entirely  disused, 
applied  to  Uie  various  positions  of  the  planets  with  respect 
to  one  another,  as  seen  from  tho  earth.  The  terms  con- 
junction and  oppiisition  are  the  only  two  out  of  five  names 
of  aspects  which  have  been  relaine<i ; the  remainder  being 
called  soAula,  quartile,  and  trine.  At  conjunction  two 
planets  have  the  same  longitude;  when  sixty  degrees  apart, 
tho  aspect  is  srxtile:  when  ninety,  (/uurtile;  when  120, 
trine ; when  180  degrees  apart,  or  opposite,  they  are  in  tip- 
position.  Tho  following  are  the  characters  which  are  used. 


Nan.*  of  .V«|.rcl. 

ChtracVrr. 

DiV.  orLonzUud*. 

Conjunction 

6 

0° 

Se.vtilo 

* 

60° 

Quirtilo 

□ 

9U“ 

Trine 

A 

120“ 

Opposition 

ASPEN.  [See  Popo 

8 

LUS.] 

180“ 

ASPER.  or  ASPRE,  a small  Turkish  coin,  and  money 
of  account.  As  a coin  it  is  worth  something  more  than  an 
Kiigtish  halfpenny.  The  only  impression  it  bears  is  that  of 
tho  Prince's  name  under  whom  it  was  struck.  Three  aapers 
make  a medina.  The  pay  of  the  Janissaries,  when  they 
existed,  was  from  two  to  twelve  aspers  per  diem. 

Kelly,  in  his  Universal  Cum^st,  informs  us,  that  at 
Aleppo  and  the  seaport  of  Scamlaroon,  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Patras  in  the  Morea,  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  80 
ospers:  at  Algiers,  in  saimes  or  doubles  of  90  aspers:  at 
Constantinople,  in  piastres,  sometimes  divided  into  80  and 
sometimes  into  100  parts,  called  aspers  or  minas:  at  Sa- 
lonica,  in  piastres  of  1 20  aspers . at  Tripoli,  in  piastres  of  92 
aspers : at  Smyrna,  the  general  division  of  the  pia.stre  is 
'nto  aspers,  the  number  of  which  varies . thus  tho  English 
and  Swedes  divide  the  piastre  into  80  aapers ; the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Venetians,  into  100  aspers;  and  the  Turks, 
Greeks  Persians,  and  Armenians,  into  120  aspers.  (See 
the  Univ.  Cambisi.  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5,  72,  276,  307,  317.) 

ASPERGILLUM  (in  Zoolog)’),  a genus  of  the  Ik- 
mily  Tuhicnl^es  (Lamarck),  furnishe^l  with  a bivalve  shell 
inrru.Htod,  as  it  were,  in  a tubular  testaceous  sheath.  This 
tubular  sheath  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  Aper- 
ture which  is  farthest  from  tho  incorporated  bivalve.  The 
end  nearest  to  tho  bivalve  is  dilated  into  a concave  disk, 
with  n central  fissure,  and  perforated  with  minute  but  raised 
holes.  The  disk  is  bo*d**^  by  a tubular  frill.  There  are 
but  few  species ; and  of  tnese,  Asper^t/um  Jaranum,  known 
to  colloctoM  as  * Tho  Watering-pot,'  is  the  most  common. 

A8PERN,  GREAT,  a village  in  the  prorince  of  l.x>wcr 

No.  128. 


Austria,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  nearly  oppodtn 
to  Vienna,  but  a little  to  the  east  of  it,  and  containing  about 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  severeat 
contests  which  occurrod  between  France  and  Austria,  in 
tho  short,  though,  for  the  latter  of  those  powers,  disastroua 
cumpai^  nf  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  m that  year,  Na- 
poleon had  made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  had.  subsequently  to  his  repulse 
at  Eckmulii,  taken  up  a position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  close  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon  was  not  long  in 
possessing  himself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by  which 
he  threw  ois  forces  across  it ; and,  on  the  21st  ot  May,  of- 
fered his  adversary  battle  fVom  tho  position  he  ha<l  taken  up 
at  the  villages  of  Aspem,  Esslingen,  and  Eogersdorf.  In 
this  position  he  was  attacked  with  so  much  ardour  by  tlie 
Archduke's  forces,  that  both  Aspem  and  Engorsdorf  were 
carried  before  nightfall.  Aspern  itself,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a heap  of  ruins,  after  en- 
during thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  en- 
trenched island  of  Lobau  however  remain^  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ; but  the  Archduke,  hav  ing  employed  the  next 
night  in  destroying  the  bridge  of  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank  of  Uie  river,  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Esslingen  the  ensuing  rooming,  and  ultimately  drove 
General  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  tho 
island.  The  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was 
contested  may  be  inferred  from  the  loss  of  the  French, 
which  amounted  to  .lo.uoo,  or,  according  to  the  Austrian 
accounts,  41,000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded  ; not  more 
than  3500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained as  trophies  to  the  victors.  A pyramid  was  erected 
by  the  Austrians  with  the  3000  French  cuirasses  which 
they  collected  on  the  spot  Marshal  Lannos,  with  Generals 
D'Espagno.  St  Hilaire,  and  Albuquerque,  fell  during  this 
two  days'  struggle ; and  Massena,  Bessi^res.  and  many 
other  generals,  were  wounded.  Never  was  victory,  however, 
by  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  purchased  and  the  excess  of 
confidence  which  it  created,  more  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
conquerors.  Tho  battle  of  Wagram,  fought  on  Ihe  9th  and 
6th  of  July  following,  placed  Napoleon  in  a situation  to  dic- 
tate the  most  humiliating  terms  to  the  Austrian  sovereign 
at  Schbnbruon  ; the  cession  of  one-third  of  his  dominions 
and  the  loss  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  subjects  were 
the  price  which  he  paid  for  a peace  with  the  conqueror. 

A8PHALT1TES.  LACUS.  [See  Dsad  Ssa.] 

ASPHALTUM,  (a  Greek  word.  aofnXroc,  of  unknown 
ct)'mology.)  freoucntly  known  by  the  name  of  slaggy  or 
compact  mineral  pitch,  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Intumen, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  (See 
Naphtr.a.)  It  occurs  massive,  of  a dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a conchoidal  fracture,  and  a resinous  lustre. 
It  is  opaque,  and  exceedingly  brittle  at  a low  temperature, 
but  softens  and  l\ises  by  the  application  of  heat ; in  density 
it  varies  fix>m  that  of  water  to  I ' 6.  It  may  bo  recognized 
by  the  following  characters:  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
solubfh  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of  naphtha,  with  which 
it  forms  a good  and  useful  varnish  ; its  combustion  is 
rapid  and  brilliant,  with  tho  production  of  the  bituminous 
odour. 

It  is  found  in  most  countries,  but  most  abundantly  on  the 
shores,  or  floating  on  the  surface,  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; at  Hit 
above  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates ; near  the  Tigrra  : in  Tri 
nidad  in  the  West  Indies  it  fills  a basin  of  three  miles  in 
circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  There  is  a pitch- 
spring in  Zante,  which  we  know  to  have  been  at  work  for 
above  2000years.  (See  Herod,  iv.  195.)  It  is  also  found  in 
limestone  at  Bleibei^  in  Carinthia ; in  beds  of  sandstone  m 
Albania,  ati4  in  veins  in  the  Hartz  in  Germany  ; in  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  several  other  places.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal colouring  matter  of  tho  dark  indurated  marl,  or  shale, 
which  is  found  in  coal  districts. 

ASPHODE'LEiE,  or  the  asphodel  tribe,  are  monoco- 
tylerlonous  plants,  which  form  a very  natural  uscniblage. 
for  the  most  part  easily  recomiied,  gJthough  in  certain 
species  and  genera  it  approa^es  other  orders  so  closely 
as  to  be  distinguished  onlv  with  great  difficulty.  They 
all  have  regular  flowers  with  three  sepals,  and  throe  petals 
of  nearly  coual  size  and  colour,  six  (very  seldom  three) 
stamen.s,  ana  a superior  three-celled  ovary,  with  only  one 
style.  Their  fruit  is  either  dry  or  succulent;  and  tbcir 
seeds  have  a brittle  coat. 

Asphodelem  are  known  from  or  the  nish  tribe,  by 

their  larger  and  more  coloured  flowers,  and  by  the  bard  nets 
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•f  OMt  of  tbeir  Boeds ; from  tilioeea,  or  the  IHy  tribe,  by 
the  emailnoM  of  their  Hovers,  and  the  latter  character ; end 
from  melanthar^te,  or  tlie  colcliicum  tnl>e,  by  their  single 
•tvK  and  bf  tlieir  anthers  being  turned  towanls  the  ovary. 
Tltey  nioy  1m  forinod  into  two  aubiliviMona. 

TIm  first,  or  the  tiHiatfotu  subdiN  Won.  in  which  there  is 
ho  true  aleiii,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  bulbous  s^*cies ; 
the  rotru  being  emitted  and  periabiu^  annually,  lo  tliis 
belong  the  onion,  gaihc,  and  their  allies,  logether  with  the 
hyacinth,  iwiuill.  and  star  of  Bcihlehem  UyrnitknKulum). 
A great  quantity  ofsi>ccies  are  favourites  with  the  hortk'ul* 
turist,  on  account  of  tlieir  early  appearance  in  the  spring 
and  their  easy  cultivation. 


[Aipbodcka.] 

A pIsBt  1.  A floser  1>ntn  vithls.  9.  Th« 

f TiDwrd  h<'r»  wiil>i-ul  3.  TI'P  *t«nirni  and  4.  T»u  KtnrQrns 

■pvt  &.  An  ovary.  6.  Th«  (am*  out  p«rt>cn<ikularly.  Th«  tami;  ent 
boritontallv. 

The  second  subdivision,  consisting  of  the  true  asphotlels 
and  tliosc  which  rcDcmhlc  them,  have  no  bulbs,  but  in  their 
stead  clusters  of  ileshy  roots  such  as  we  find  in  thu  aspa- 
ragus. which  ladungs  to  this  sulalivision  : (lie  sterna  of  these 
are  fre<|uently  woody,  but  in  that  case  they  are  braiudied : 
dra'‘e&7m,  or  the  guiu-dragon  tree,  is  a must  remarkable  in* 
stance  of  this,  it  having  almost  the  uppeamnee  of  a dicoty- 
ledon when  deprivtsl  of  foliage.  Tliis  subdivision  also  con- 
tains abicft.  with  their  thick  Iteshy  leaves  and  forked  stems. 

ASPHO'DELUS,  the  gemis  from  which  the  foregoing 
natural  order  takes  iU  iiatiic.  compreliemls  i»utnu  handsome 
hanly  perennial  plants,  with  Uo^liy  iliiuer-Uke  rooU.  and 
upright  umhviden  annual  stems  cuvererl  with  long  leaves; 
they  are  among  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  tiionoco- 
tvledonous  plants  of  northern  countries.  The  remark- 
able S|M.'<'ies  arc  the  fdlowing:  — 

A.  luleutf  or  the  common  yellow  asphiMlel,  is  a beautiful 
perennial,  very  often  seen  in  eoitage-uardcns,  or  uii  the  out- 
skirts of  shrublveries.  It  grows  wild  in  Barbery,  Sicily, 
Dalmatia,  the  Pelop<iiine*'Us,  and  even  spreads  into  the 
Crimea.  Its  stems  are  frtim  two  to  three  fetd  high,  never 
branchod.  and  covered  all  over  with  long  narrow  Idui-h- 
green  leaves,  which  have  very  broad,  slieathint*  bases.  The 
liviwers  arc  hamlsonif',  deep  vcllow,  vviih  a green  streak  on 
the  outside  of  cacti  petal.  The  fruit  consists  of  red  pulpy 
berries. 

Very  nearly  re1ate<l  to  ibis  are,  A.  wliicb  differs 

chielly  in  its  verv  narrow  leaves,  shorter  bract**,  and  eX- 
treniciv  iiarmw  divisions  of  the  flower;  and  A.  Sibiricut, 
figurtid  in  the  Soiantcuf  Iteifistef,  plate  1507;  which  in  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  dwarfer  stature,  earlier  and  paler 
flowers,  more  glaucous  leaves,  and  shorter  bracts;. 

A.  ti/itw,  or  the  while  a«phodel,  found  all  over  the  so  ilhcm 
provinces  of  Europe  and  the  basin  of  the  Meditcrraiiean 
&a,  is  O.S  frequently  seen  as  the  Qret,  and  in  biiuilar  situa- 
tions: its  tlowors  arc  white  with  a reddisli  streak  on  the 
•uUuU  of  each  petal,  and  are  disposed  in  branched  clusters. 


A.  ramottu,  of  many  gardens,  seems  merely  a branched 
state  of  this  specios ; and  several  otlier  rcputint  species  with 
white  flowers  ure  also,  in  all  probability,  not  di<tinet. 

ASFUV'XIA,  a Greek  word  (otTfuSKi)  which  signifies 
a cessation  of  tlie  pulsation,  origiiisllr  eapressed  any  state 
of  disease  in  whicn  there  was  a sunpensioo  or  loss  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  a cen>t«quent  failure  of  the  pulse } but 
the  term  is  now  umkI  to  denote  a suspension  or  loss  of  the 
power  of  respiration.  The  state  of  asphyxia  is  that  in  which 
the  re!*piralory  actions  arc  either  torapuranly  suspended,  or 
have  w holly  cease*! ; u slate  necessarily  inducing  such  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  tlve  hloiMl  as  is  inimnipatible  with  the 
conlinuam'e  of  life.  The  blond  which  circulates  in  the  two 
great  sysUMns  of  blo*Ml-vcssels  veins,  and  arteries,  is  essen- 
tially different  [sco  Bj.ood]  t that  in  the  veins  is  inca- 
pable of  supiKirting  life  ] that  in  the  arteries  is  the 
pru|ier  nutrient  ami  excitent  of  the  system.  The  obicct 
of  respiration  Is  to  convert  veiums  into  arterial  blood.  The 
blood  returned  from  the  system  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
U venous;  when  it  has  circulated  through  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  bwn  brought  into  contact  witli  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
cliaug(*d  into  artenal  blood.  Of  all  the  conditions  necessary  lo 
the  action  ofvitalorgans,  that  of  receiving  a due  supply  ol  ar- 
toriul  IiUhmI  is  tho  most  indispensable.  If  a ligature  be  placed 
arouii'l  the  trachea  (windpipe)  of  an  animal,  so  as  completely 
lo  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  lung,  and  if  at  the  saruo 
time  tho  carotid  artery  be  opened,  that  is,  one  of  the  great 
I arteries  which  spri)igs  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  [see 
AmtTA],  and  which  passing  olong  the  neck  to  the  head,  is 
the  luuin  channel  through  which  the  brain  receives  its 
supply  of  arterial  blooil,  it  is  found  that  in  a defluile  time 
tliu  blood  flowing  in  lliu  artery  has  (.*easod  to  be  arterial, 
uul  has  beennu  venous.  Taking  the  average  of  a great 
mmiWr  of  c.vperiiueiiU  performetl  on  dug.s  lor  the  exprci*s 
pur)Ki.Hu  of  asiaTtaining  tiiiH  fact,  it  is  found  that  in  about 
thrut*-({uurters  of  a minutu  uAvr  the  ooiuplcto  exclusion  of 
air  from  tho  lung,  the  blood  in  tlio  carolkl  artery  begins  to 
loiui  iU  vermilion  colour.  After  a minute  and  a quarter,  it 
has  l)0U4»me  obviously  dark.  In  tho  space  of  a minute  ami 
a half,  no  difference  w hatever  can  be  perceived  Initwepti  tho 
blood  that  flows  from  this  artery,  and  ordinary  venous 
blood : in  this  space  of  time,  thereforo,  the  system  of  an 
animal  from  whose  lung  nir  is  excluded  is  brought  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  venous  blood. 

While  the  blood  U thus  changing  from  arterial  to  venous, 
the  function  of  tlie  brain  is  greatly  affectod.  Sensibility 
diminishes  os  tlic  blood  darkens,  and  when  it  lias  lK.*coma 
quite  iliirk  the  power  of  sensation  is  wlmUy  abolished,  aud 
the  litiiinal  lies  in  a state  of  profound  coma. 

The  iiitlucnco  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  upon  the 
muscular  sysluiu  is  no  less  |>.>wcrful  than  that  upon  the 
nervous,  for  Uie  muscle  can  no  more  ]K>rforui  its  function 
witlumt  the  stimulus  of  iirlerial  blo^  than  the  brain. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  oxclusioti  of  air  fMiti  tlie  lung, 
venous  blood  is  scuit  out  to  the  system,  the  heart  is  always 
the  first  muscle  that  focU  tlte  effect  of  this  .abstmetiun  of  its 
accu!,tumcd  stimulus;  because  venous  instead  of  arterial 
Mood  is  instantly.bruught  into  direct  contact  with  the  vur- 
fin-c  of  its  left  cavities  [seo  Hxaht],  ai«l  because  venous 
iusteail  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  by  its  nutrient  arteries  (the 
curunury,  which  tire  the  first  bvunches  given  off  by  the 
aorta)  into  Us  very  substance ; and  this  Lhiud,  us  has  been 
already  stated,  is  incapable  of  nffunling  it  thu  requisite 
iu)uri.*.niuent  and  excitement.  Accordingly,  the  acliuii  u( 
the  heart  is  always  gR*atly  affected  from  the  very  first  iiio 
iiit-nt  that  an  animal  is  brought  under  this  condition.  At 
first  its  conimctions,  arc  somew  hat  accelerated,  probably  on 
ai'count  of  the  v iolent  struggles  of  the  animal,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emotion  of  fear ; but  in  a few  seconds  ili 
action  begins  to  be  arrested,  und  it  becomes  rapidly  less  ami 
lc<>a  fr«|qucDt  until  it  sinks  to  a p4>in(  surprisingly'  lew. 
When  in  a state  of  health  ami  unexcited,  the  pube  of  a d g 
is  130  in  a minute ; hut  in  tw'o  minutes  afler  the  exclusion 
of  air  from  its  lung,  it  Milks  to  twenty  -five,  and  it  often  f.ilU 
still  lower.  Inmiediatcly  before  death  it  invariably  becomes 
again  ac<-<deralcd,  svunctimes  rising  (o  Us  natural  standard ; 
but  w hat  it  then  gains  in  velocity  it  loses  in  strength,  and  in 
all  cases  within  three  minutes  after  the  complete  exclusion  uf 
the  air  from  the  lung,  the  action  of  tlieheart  lus  become  fvehlc; 
this  feebleness  gradually  but  rapidly  increases,  until  at  the 
cud  of  the  fourth  minute  it  U sehtom  that  the  action  is  at  oil 
Iierccpliblcby  (be  finger.  But  though  the  heart  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  effect  of  the  abalraetiou  firom  the  system  of  iu 
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«»Mi  itusiuliii,  y«t  tbe  blood  which  ts  transmitted  to  all 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body  it  alike  incapable  of  cxeitin<; 
them  to  contraction  ; the  mutclea  of  respiration  suffer  with 
the  rest,  so  that  the  respiratory  movementH,  that  is,  the 
ftlternatc  enlarKement  and  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  indispensable  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fresh  cur* 
rents  of  air,  ocaae.  In  this  manner  aro  abolished.  thoii};h 
net  quite  simultaneously,  yet  in  rapid  surcesaion,  the  funv* 
tioos  both  of  respiration  and  rireulation. 

As  the  circulation  fails  and  Cm  pulse  sinks,  the  n)useles 
tormod  tfJUncUr^  that  is,  muscles  placed  at  the  mouths  of 
certain  cavities  in  order  to  close  their  passap^c,  that  their 
contents  may  be  retained  for  a f^iven  time,  aro  commonly 
relaxed  ; the  rectum  and  the  urinary  bladder  evacuate  their 
contents  ; often  violent  convulsions  now  come  on,  and  im* 
mudiately  before  the  extinction  of  life  the  ficccs  and  urine 
are  expelled  with  great  force. 

Thu  phenomena  attendant  on  the  state  of  asphyxia,  and 
which  arc  characteristic  of  it,  are  now  sufficiently  manifest. 
It  is  impMsible  to  raise  the  thorax  so  as  to  draw  in  air.  that 
is  to  inspire ; nevertheless,  violent  though  vain  efforts  are 
made  to  accomplish  this  object ; but  although  no  air  can  be 
introduced  into  the  lung,  yet  a small  portion  can  be  expelled 
from  it,  so  that  the  lung  is  ultimately  brought  to  the  extreme 
state  of  expiration.  Complete  exclusion  of  the  air  is  rapidly 
Ibllowedby  tlio  alNtlitUm  of' sensation,  this  by  the  diminution 
and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  heart's  oction.  together 
with  tlie  diminution  and  ultimate  cessatirm  of  the  respirn- 
tucy  movements:  and  when  these  dmnges  have  terminated 
in  death,  the  b«idy  remains  warm  fi>r  a very  long  period : the 
aspect  of  the  countenance  ts  peculiar;  the  f'acu  is  swollen ; 
it  is  either  of  a reddish  violet  hue  or  of  a livid  colour,  and 
the  eyes  arc  clear,  bright,  and  prctematurally  prominent. 
Shakspeare'a  description  of  this  stata  is  physiologically 
correct : 

**  llut,  (^ft  liU  fari>  ii  black  an^  t^ill  nn>t<iQ4  : 

Ills  <<yir-hiUl«  rentier  oi>t  than  when  b<'  tivM, 

SUtins  ftill  ^ha»il),  Uku  m »traoglat  man. 

Il>>  hatr  tiptcar'il;  hi»  lUHiriU  (tn-U-liM  vilh  atnig|Uaf  i 
IIU  hand*  alircMwl  disjiUy'd.  at  »nc  lhal  ||Tii<i>'d 
Asil  uis^'d  fgr  US».  and  waa  by  ftrcB^Ui  •wbautd.” 

As  the  animal  heat  is  longer  retained  than  is  usual  in 
death  from  other  causes,  so  the  coming  on  of  thu  stiffness 
consequent  on  death  is  longer  protracted;  but  when  it  has 
once  come  on,  it  is  retained  for  a proportionally  longer 
periofl. 

Tlic  morbid  appearance®  in  the  inteiTinl  organ-s  observ 
able  on  dissection  are,  in  thfi  brmn,  tuqicsccnco  of  th« 
bUHxl-vesscU.  esperiHlly  of  the  veins,  wbich  are  gorged  with 
blood;  the  blood  itself  is  preternaturally  fluid  and  uf  an 
unusually  dark  colour.  No  diseased  a]>pcarancc  is  oora- 
inonly  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  nor  is  its  substance 
materially  cbangc<l  from  the  healthy  state.  Jn  th^  re^fpira’ 
tnry  organ*,  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
triK'huB,  and  bronchi,  arc  unusually  red ; the  bronchial 
divisions  are  of  a violet  or  reddish-brown  tint;  the  lungs 
are  of  a blackish-brown  colour,  and  wlien  cut  into,  largo 
dro]M  of  a thick,  fluid,  and  very  black  bUxxl  ooze  out. 
In  the  orgoMj  of  rirrulaHon,  ino  heart  is  the  organ 
chiefly  att’erteil.  Its  veins  aro  gorged  with  dark  blowl ; 
(lark-coloured  blood  i.s  found  lioth  in  its  right  and  in  its 
lef'  cavities,  but  it  is  invariably  accumulated  in  a larger 
proportion  in  its  right  than  in  its  left  cavities;  generally 
there  is  at  least  onc-third  more  in  the  right  than  in  the  left. 
Jn  the  abHominal  organt,  tho  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys,  arc  gorged  with  dark  and  fluid  bIo<Dd.  Thus  the 
blood  in  all  the  organs  of  the  system  is  always  unnaturally  I 
Iluid  in  consistence  and  dark  in  colour. 

Causes.  From  what  has  been  stated  It  is  obvious  that 
whattTcr  is  cap,ible  of  preventing  the  admis&lon  of  air  to  the 
Ivings,  or  of  arresting  tho  chemical  action  of  tho  air  upon 
the  blood,  is  capable  of  producing  the  state  of  asphyxia. 

I.  Variutis  circumstances  are  capable  of  acting  in  the  first 
mode.  1.  Whate\er  affords  a niei’oanical  obstruction  to  tho 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  as  a heavy  weight  resting 
upon  the  chest,  i.  Whatever  affords  a mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs,  whilu  thu  respiratory 
muscles  still  act  with  the  requisite  energy,  b.s  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  tho  diminution  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  tl\e  enlargement  or  displacement 
of  the  aiidominal  viscera.  3.  Whatever  affords  a nieoha- 
Tiical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  tho  air  into  the  lung,  as 
the  application  of  a ligature  around  tho  wind-pipe,  causing 
•trangulatiou ; tbe  aabmersion  of  the  body  in  water,  or  drown- 


ing ; the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  Urjrn^ 
trachea,  or  its  divisions,  the  bronchi*  expoeure  to  a too 
rarefied  atmosphere,  or  to  iirespiruole  gsses,  such  as  nitro- 
gen. bvdrogcn,  carburelted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gaa,^. 

II.  ^le  circumstances  which  are  callable  of  producing 
the  state  of  a>phyxia,  by  arresting  the  chemical  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  bbxid,  aro  cither  whnt  may  be  termed 
mechanical  or  vit.il.  Tho  mechanical  am  thoee  which  act 
jn  the  mode  jiisf  adverted  to,  namely,  by  preventing  tbe 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lung,  as  suspension,  submersion, 
and  so  on.  Tho  vital  are  those  which  act  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  tho  ncrv'ous  system.  If  ipjury  bo  aone  to  toe 
organic  nerves  which  supply  the  lungs,  or  if  from  any  cause 
the  nerves  of  this  rbixs  fail  to  supply  the  lungs  with  the  ner- 
vous influence  which  it  is  their  office  to  affoM,  the  requiidto 
changes  in  the  blood  do  not  take  place.  Such  an  injurious 
effi'ct  u)>on  this  class  of  nerves  may  be  brought  about  gra- 
I dually  and  progressively  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
intense  cold  upon  the  system,  or  may  be  produced  iustan- 
taneously  by  a sln.tko  of  lightning.  The  like  cause  may 
also  act  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  respiratory 
iiim«cles,  stopping  the  action  of  what  may  be  termed  tlic 
iiietliBincal  portion  of  the  rcspiratniy'  apparatus,  namely, 
the  alternate  enlargement  ami  dimiimtum  of  tlie  thoracic 
cavity.  I njury  done  to  tbe  other  great  division  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sentient ; injury  or  division  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves;  injury  or  pressure  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
f<]>inal  (xird  (tho  medulla  oblon^atu)’,  injury  or  pressure 
upon  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  especially  upon  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  placed  in  the  neck,  wliether  from  fracture  or 
from  disloraliun  of  (he  bones  of  tlio  spinal  odumn.  may 
destroy  the  contractility  uf  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
thus  stop  tho  respiratory  movements.  It  often  happens 
that  both  sets  of  causes  arc  combined  ; the  runtructili  y of 
the  mu.M'les  of  respiration  l>eing  destroyed  by  tho  operation 
of  tho  same  causes  which  abolish  tho  nervous  energy  of  tho 
lungs. 

I'hcre  are  certain  varielic.s  of  asphyxia  which,  on  account 
of  their  practical  importance,  lieing  states  of  continual  orcur- 
renco  from  accideut  and  otherwisiN  reijuire  a sep.nrate  con- 
sideration. The  more  important  of  these  are  drowning, 
hanging,  strangulation,  and  suffocation.  The  physiological 
condition  of  the  system  is  the  same  in  each  of  tbu.-<c  varietios 
of  asphyxia : but  there  is  a treatment  suitable  to  each, 
which  will  bo  better  explained  under  its  appropriate  head. 
[See  Drowtcing,  &c.] 

ASIMRATK.  a name  given  to  one  of  tho  divisions  of 
consonants.  Grammarians  Lave  generally  avoided  any 
formal  definition  of  the  principle  which  characterizes  this 
or  tho  other  classes  of  letters;  they  have  generally  deuinud 
it  sufficient  to  enumerate  those  letters  which  belong  to 
each  class,  and  to  assign  names  to  these  classes  wiiliout 
giving  any  reason  fur  tlie  selection.  Tho  subject  is  con- 
fcsiie^y  one  of  difficulty,  and  it  U therefore  with  much 
doubt  tliat  the  (bllowing  system  is  proposed.  In  tbe  pro- 
nunciation of  tho  letters  called  lenuet—sit.,  k,  t,  the 
moveable  organ,  whether  tongue  or  lip,  comes  into  the 
minimum  of  contact  with  the  organ  struck,  whether  palate, 
teeth,  or  lip,  and  the  stroke  is  rapid.  In  the  pronunciaiam  ut 
the  mediaJs—g  (as  in  gome),  d.  6,^the  surface  uf  contact  is 
greater,  the  contact  itself  closer,  and  of  longer  duration 
/.astly,  in  ihc^ilteraDce  of  the  aspirated  letters,  the  organs 
are  brought  more  or  less  closely  ti^ether  through  the  whole 
hrcailth  of  tho  mouth,  so  Uiat  the  vibration  of  air  pasaca 
through  a long  narrow  fissure.  If  the  pressure  or  approxi- 
mation be  of  slight  inlemsity'i  and  of  short  duration,  the 
series  of  aspirates,  p,  ch  (as  at  tlie  end  of  German  or  Scotch 
words),  th  as  in  thing,  j>h,  w are  produced.  If  (he  pressure 
be  closer  and  mure  lasting,  there  result  the  aspirates  gh,  th 
as  in  thit,  and  v,  Tbe  former  series  might  perhaps  deserve 
to  be  called  aspirated  tenuee ; tho  latter,  aspirated  medial*. 
The  sibihiDls  aguin  seem  to  have  a claim  to  be  admitted 
under  the  genus  aspirate.  If  thi.4  claim  be  allowed,  t as  in 
turh,  th  (or  ch  of  tne  French  chemm),  J as  in  the  French 
Jour,  may  be  calletl  the  sibilant  temie*  ; and  eh  (as  in  the 
English  church),  j (as  in  Uie  English  youmsy),  ore  the  cor- 
responding medial  sibilants.  The  letter  k,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  our  scries,  is  only  a faint  ch  (as  pronounced  by  the 
Germans).  Indeed,  if  the  pedigree  of  this  letter  bo  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  tbe  Hebrew  eheth, 
[See  Alphabbt,  pp.  379.  3B0.]  In  tbe  comparison  of  cog- 
nate languages,  it  is  im|x>rtant  to  boar  in  mind— first,  that 
the  aspirated  lettera  are  often  convertible  with  one  another: 

.3Ra 
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•nd  lecovlly,  that  they  are  severally  interchangeable  with 
the  roedi'in  and  tenues  of  the  same  organ.  Thus.  Ut.  M 
of  the  Greek  language' often  corresponds  to  h in  the  Latin  : 
rAetm  Gr..  Lat.,  ; cha- 

mai  Gr.,  humi  Lat.,  on  the-f[Tound  ; cJia  Gr., 

hia-re  Lat.,  to  gape.  [See  Guttitrals.]  2.  h in  Greek 
corresponds  to  « in  Latin,  hepta  Gr.,  eeptem  Lat.,  tn  en; 
A«r  Gr.,  sex  Lat.,n>;  hujterGt.,  super  "LuX.,  oAore,  («;>per.) 
3.  th  in  ordinary  Greek  tn  »A  or/  in  the  .(Colic  dialect  and 
Ijitin  ; /Act ord.  Gr.p^y^licGr., /era  Lat., <i  vrild  beast; 
thlib  ord.  Gr.,  pA/i6  in  Homer,  preu;  thura  Gr.,  a door, 
fftra-s  Lat.,  wU  of  doors;  tharsM  (or  tfirasiu)  Gr.,  fortis 
Lat..  bo'.di  thre  Gr.,^  Lat , 6ctmi7.  4.  th  into  s.  as  sios,  god, 
in  the  Larunian  dialect,  instead  of  ihtos.  5.  M in  ordinary  I 
Greek  to  rA  in  other  dialects:  ornith  ordinary  Greek. 
orniVA  Doric,  a bird.  Hence  in  the  same  language  i7A 
{(9-fia)  and  tcA  Ox'voc)  enter  into  the  two  forms  which  sig- 
nify a step;  erch  and  elih  into  the  two  forms  of  the  verb 
signifying  to  go,  ipxo/tat,  €\9*>v.  Hence  t<x)  the  different  ' 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  Carthage,  Carche- 
don  Or..  Carthagon  l^t..  in  which  the  second  interchange 
of  d and  g compensates  tor  the  inverse  change  of  the  aspi- 
rates rh  and  th.  6.  / in  Latin  corresponds  to  A in  Spanish, 
faba  Lat,  haba  Sp.,  a bean  ; fabula-ri  Lat-,  habla-r  Sr.,  to 
uUk;  far-ere  Lat.,  hac-er  Sp.,  to  do;  fato  (fatum)  Lat., 
hado  Sp , fate ; formoso  (/ormowsj  Lat.,  hermoso  Sp.. 
beautiful.  For  the  relation  of  tic  and  ir  with  A,  sec  Di- 
uamma. 

Secondly,  the  several  aspirates  are.  as  above  stated,  inter- 
changeable with  the  ro^ials  and  tenues  of  the  same 
organ.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  in  ever)'  language.  The  most  deserving  of 
attention  are  perhaps  those  which  exist  l)etween  the  Eng- 
lish and  (3erman : 

initial  A,  in  German,  corresponds  to  cA,<A,  in  English. 

final /g  „ w.y. 

final  cA  „ „ silent  ^A,  rA.  A. 

final  t „ „ /A,  d,  „ 

initial  d „ „ th  in  thinh. 

final  d „ M th  in  the. 

th  „ d 

initial  z „ „ t,  „ 

final  tz,  is  „ „ t,  „ 

final  b „ „ V,/,  „ 

pf  ..  » P. 

final/  „ „ p, 

initial  v „ „ /. 

(See  Grimm's  ZV«/*rAe  Orammotik,  or  Becker's  Germun 
Grammar.  English  e<lil.  p.  26.) 

A SHOE,  a small  island,  situated  in  thcGulph  of  Botlinia, 
belonging  to  the  Rusudan  province  of  Finland,  ll  forms 
R parish,  has  a light-house,  and  contains  about  a hutulretl 
Finlanders.  60”  17' N.  lat.,  26'' 77' E.  long.  (Klint.) 

ASPREDO.  in  zoolog)',  a genus  of  ahdnmmul  mala* 
coptcrygiouB  fishes,  characterised  by  the  horizontal  tlatno^^s 
of  tlic  head,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  arising  from  an  unusual  development  of  the  lioncs 
of  the  shoulder.  They  arc  further  distinguished  from  the 
•Siluresof  Linn»ui(frotn  which  extensive  genus,  indeed,  they 
were  uritcinally  sc>paratod  by  that  great  naturalist  himself  ) 
by  the  proportional  length  of  the  tail;  by  having  the  eyes 
placed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  concealed  beneath  the  ethmoid,  directed  back- 
wards, and  furnished  with  teeth  only  along  their  jHistcrior 
margin  ; and  finally,  they  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  fish,  not  l>eing  cartilaginous,  which  have  not  move- 
able opcrcula,  the  bones  of  which  these  organs  are  compn«c(i 
being  soldered  on  either  side  to  the  tympanum  and  pre- 
operculum. The  opening  of  the  gills  is  consequently  fmmicd 
by  a single  slit  in  the  skin  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
side  of  the  head  ; and  their  membrane  is  compose<l  of  six 
bmnebiostegous  rays.  The  lower  jaw  is  transverse,  and 
the  upper  projects  considerably  beyond  it,  and  forms  a 
small  attenuated  muzzle.  There  is  but  a single  dorsal  fin. 
which  is  of  small  extent,  and  situated  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  body  : the  anal  fin.  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large,  and 
occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  tail,  lliis  genus  contains 
but  very  few  species,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Sihtrus 
AspreJo  of  linneus,  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America, 

ASPROPOTAMO.  [See  Achrlous.] 

ASS,  a well-known  and  useful  domesUe  animal,  whose 
good  qualities  are  too  frequently  uuden*alucd,  from  being 


contrasted  witli  those  of  the  hone,  without  considering  the 
differont  nature  of  the  treatment  which  these  two  quodm- 
l>eds  receive— the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  deve- 
loping the  form  and  cuHivating  the  spirit  of  the  one.  and 
the  neglect  and  ill-usage  to  which  the  other  is  so  generally 
subjected.  Buffon  has  well  observed,  that  the  ass  is 
despised  and  neglected  only  because  we  possess  a more 
noble  and  powerful  animal  in  the  horse ; and  that,  if  the 
horse  were  unknown,  the  care  and  attention  which  is 
lavished  upon  him,  being  transferred  to  his  now  neglected 
and  despised  rival,  would  have  increased  the  size  and  deve- 
loped the  mental  qualities  of  the  ass  to  an  extent  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  but  which  eastern  travellers, 
who  have  obscr>cd  both  animals  in  their  native  climates, 
and  among  nations  by  whom  they  are  equally  valued,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  each  justly  appreciate,  assure  us  to  be 
the  facL  Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
quadrupeds  are  directly  opposed  in  almost  every  respect. 
The  horse  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous,  nice  in  nis  tastes, 
and  delicate  in  constitution ; like  a pampered  menial,  be  is 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artificial  wants  and 
habits,  which  are  unknown  in  a state  of  nature.  The  ass. 
on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  patient,  and  oontenteil  with 
scanty  and  coarse  faro  which  other  cattle  reject ; he  bears 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
treatment;  yot  he  is  more  susceptible  of  strong  attachment 
than  the  horse,  has  apparently  more  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion. and  is  capable  of  a degree  of  eduraliun  which  W'ould 
not  be  anticipated  from  the  forlorn  and  dejiK'ted  appear- 
anco  which  coarse  food  and  harsh  treatment  have  rendered 
habitual  to  him.  In  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  however,  the  ass  is  a very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  Western  Europe.  There,  instead  of  being 
neglected  and  despised,  half- starved,  and  treated  with 
cruclt)',  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  tlw 
finest  specimens;  oven  the  wild  ass  is  procured  for  this 
purpose,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different  races  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  the  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  the  ass 
so  much  improved,  that  he  is  rendered  equal  to  the  horse 
fi^r  most  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  even  his  supenor. 

* The  asses  of  Arabia,'  says  Chardin,  * are  perhaps  the 
handsomest  animals  in  the  world  ; ibcir  coat  is  smooth  and 
dean  ; they  carry  the  heatl  elevated,  and  have  fine  and  wx*ll- 
formed  legs,  which  they  throw  out  gracefully  in  walking  or 
galloping.  Tlicy  arc  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  are  itn- 
)iorted  in  vast  numlters  into  Persia,  whore  they  are  fre- 
quently sold  fur  four  hundred  livres;  and  being  taught  a 
kind  of  easy,  ambling  pare,  are  richly  caparisoned,  and 
useil  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  nobles.' 

The  ass  is,  propcrlv  speaking,  a mountain  animal ; his 
hoofs  arc  long,  and  furnished  with  extremely  sharp  rims, 
leaving  a hollow  in  the  c<mtre,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled 
to  tread  with  more  scrurity  on  the  slippory  and  prenupitous 
sides  of  hills  and  precipices.  Tlie  hoof  of  the  Imrse.  on  llw 
contrary,  is  round  and  nearly  flat  underneatb,  and  we 
arcordingly  find  that  he  is  most  seniceahlc  in  level  coun- 
tries; and  indcetl  c\)H!rionc-e  has  lung  sinr^;  taught  us 
that  ho  is  altogether  unfitted  for  crossing  rocky  and  steep 
mountains.  As.  however,  the  more  diminutive  size  of  the 
ass  rendered  him  comparatively  IciiS  im{tortant  as  a beast  of 
burthen,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  early  devised  a means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  by  crossing  the  horse  and  a&s,  and 
thus  procuring  an  intermediate  animal,  uniting  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  patience,  intelligenre.  and  sure- 
foutedness  of  the  other.  The  mule,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  known  at  a very  early  periisl ; and  if  we  may  behove 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Mago,  a CarlUaginian  writer 
on  Hu.shandry,  preserved  by  Columella,  it  would  even  si-em 
that  instances  were  not  rare  in  Northern  Africa  ofiiiisatii- 
mal  lM>ing  fruitful,  and  continuing  its  species : a pheno- 
menon. however,  which  was  as  unknown  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  negative  evidence  do- 
duoid  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  would  ajipear  that  the 
ass  Was  a common  domestic  animal  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia,  many  ages  before  the  h<n^  was  rcduewl 
to  subjection.  The  earliest  express  mention  which  the 
sacred  historian  makes  of  any  kind  of  cattle  subsequent  to 
the  deluge,  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Eg;  pl. 
w hen,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘ Pharaoh  entreated 
him  well  for  Sarah's  sake ; and  he*  had  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses,  and  maid-servants,  and  she~a*ses,  and  caineb. 
No  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  horse;  and  it  is  not 
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bable  that  Pharaoh  would  have  ncglecleil  to  include  this 
noble  and  useful  animal  amun;;  the  (»ther  riches  which 
he  bestowcnl  upon  Abraliain,  if  the  K}r>’ptiaiis  themselves 
ba<I  po»seHse«l  it  in  a state  of  dome>tication ; nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had,  that  the  sacred  historian,  so  minute  in 
other  particulars,  would  have  passed  over  this  in  silence. 
The  conclusion  therefore  woulu  appear  to  be.  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  the  bone  was  not  domesticated  in  K^'pt. 
It  appottrs  further,  from  the  catalogue  of  Abimelek's  pre> 
sents  to  Abraham,  from  the  enumeration  of  Abraham's 
effecu  on  the  marriage  of  his  ion  Isaac,  from  the  catalogues 
of  Jacob’s  riches,  of  his  present  to  his  brother  Esau,  and  of 
the  Kpoils  taken  from  the  city  of  Sechem,  that  the  horse  was 
unknown  to  the  Syrian  nations  for  many  ages  after  the  time 
uf  Abraham  ; but  on  all  these  occasions  the  ass  is  inva< 
riably  mentioned  among  the  other  species  of  domestic  cattle 
which  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  Though 
thus  early  domesticated  in  the  East,  it  was  long  before  the 
was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe.  Aristotle  assures  us  that  in  his  time  there  were 
no  as-sos  in  Pontus,  Scythia,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts, 
that  is  in  modem  G<>rmany  and  France  ; and  we  know  that 
even  in  tho.  time  of  Elisabeth  this  animal  was  extremely 
rare  in  England. 

The  wild  ass.  called  Koulan  by  tho  Persians,  is  still  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  central  Asia.  It  stands  much  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  common  ass,  its  legs  are  longer  and 
mote  slender,  and  it  is  altogether  a more  graceful  and  sym- 
metrical animal.  The  mane  is  composed  of  short  erect  hair, 
of  a duskv  colour,  and  rather  a woolly  texture ; the  colour 
of  the  bwfy  is  u uniform  silvery  grey,  with  a broad  coffee- 
coloured  stripo  extending  down  tl^  back,  from  the  mane  to 
the  tail,  und  crossed  on  tho  shoulder  by  a transverse  bond, 
as  in  the  domestic  variety.  The  Koulan  inhabits  the  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  48**  of  North  latitude  to  the 
northern  confines  of  India.  They  migrate  from  north  to 
south  according  to  the  season.  In  summer  they  arc  com- 
monly found  about  lake  Aral,  but  in  autumn  titey  collect 
in  vast  trot>ps  under  the  conduct  of  a regular  leader,  and 
proceed  towards  the  south,  arriving  at  Cutch  and  Guzerat 
m October  w November,  and  returning  northward  again  in 
the  middle  of  spring.  The  Persians  and  Tartars  held  tho 
flesh  of  tho  Koulan  in  high  esteem,  and  hunt  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  descriptions  of  game.  Olearius  assures  us 
that  ho  saw  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  wild  asses  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Schah  of  Persia  and  his  court,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchens  at  Ispahan  ; and  we 
know  from  Martial,  that  the  epicures  of  Rome  htdd  the  flesh 
of  the  Onager,  or  wdd  ass,  in  the  same  estimation  as  we  do 
venison. 

Con  teu«r  e»t  MUque  LilUio  main- 

raacilur : hoe  iniMii.  wd  brere  nuokro  habtd. 

Martial.  siU.  97. 

From  a passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  viii.  c.  44)  it  would  appear 
that  the  Onager  inhabited  Africa,  and  that  the  most  deli- 
cate and  best  tiav'oured  lalisiones,  or  fat  foals,  were  brought 
from  that  continent  to  tho  Roman  markets.  Leo  Africa- 
nus  repeats  tho  same  story  of  wild  asses  being  found  in 
Africa,  but  no  traveller  has  since  met  with  them,  and,  as 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  species  ia  confined  to  Asia. 
It  has  even  retired  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
was  formerly  found.  [See  lIoRsi.j 

ASSAF(KTIDA  (in  Botany).  [Seo  Ferula.] 

ASSAFCETIDA  is  a gum-resin,  obtained  from  the  routs 
of  tho  aatofeetida^  a perennial  plant  growing  in 

Persia,  in  Kbnrassan,  and  in  the  provinco  of  In  its 

recent  and  purest  state  it  is  white  and  transparent,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a clear  brown  colour, 
sometimes  verging  to  red  or  violet,  and  of  a waxy  appear- 
ance. At  tho  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  of  tho 
consistenco  of  wax,  slightly  viscid  or  glutinous,  and  be- 
coming soft  with  tho  heat  of  tho  band,  by  which  the  grains 
are  united  into  smaller  or  latter  lumps,  which,  when 
broken,  contain  many  almond-like  pieces.  The  portions 
which  correspond  to  this  description  constitute  the  b^t  kind 
of  iissafoeiida,  which  is  called  assaftetida  in  grains. 

The  inferior  sort  is  dark-hrown,  of  a dull,  fatty  appear- 
ance. viscid,  and  greasy,  containing  portions  of  the  stalks, 
and  other  impurities : it  is  called  nssatetida  in  masses. 

Sagapenum.  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  is  by  many 
sumxMcd  (o  be  a kind  of  assaf;fitida. 

The  smell  of  assafcBtida  is  penetrating,  very  disagreeable, 
and  lasts  some  time.  The  taste  is  bitter,  unpleasantly  aro- 


matic, of  an  alliaceous  or  garlic-liko  character.  Its  chief 
component  parts  are  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum ; and  it  is 
soluble  in  vinegar,  proof-spirit,  and  yolk  of  egg.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion,  from  which  the  resin  is 
gradually  precipitated.  Assalmtida  ran  only  l>e  {lowdeted 
at  the  temperature  of  freezing  (32'*  of  Fahrenheit) ; but  even 
after  being  powdered,  though  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  is  apt 
again  to  run  into  masses. 

An  artificial  assafuatida  is  sometimes  formed  of  resin  and 
garlic  juice;  but  this  has  only  a weak  smell,  and  is  more 
perfectly  soluble  in  alccdiol. 

Assafeetida  acta  on  the  human  system  as  a stimulant, 
more  especially  of  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
It  also  influences,  like  all  gum-reiins,  the  vessels  distriimtctl 
on  the  lower  portion  of  thealidomen,  or  the  pelvis.  Though 
not  so  heating  as  its  chemical  composition  might  load  to 
expect,  it  not  only  directs  the  blood  more  powerfully  to  these 
organs,  but  ensures  its  uniform  supply.  It  is  also  a valuable 
antispasmodic,  in  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  either  of 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs. 

Its  power  of  at  once  musing  the  nervous  system  and  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  enfeebl^  stomach  and 
bo’^cls,  render  it  very  serviceable  in  imperfect  digestion, 
attended  with  eunsUpalion. 

From  a knowledge  of  its  powers  in  such  cases,  the  Ro- 
mans employed  it  along  with  their  food,  as  the  Persians 
still  do. 

In  hysteria  it  is  extremely  useful,  both  during  an  attack 
of  spasm,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 

In  colic,  and  even  ileus,  its  action  is  often  rapid  und 
effectual,  especially  if  thrown  into  the  rectum  : in  this  way 
cases  of  the  inost  obstinate  constipotion,  especially  in  hyste- 
rical females,  have  yielded  to  it. 

In  asthma,  in  the  Utcr  stages  of  hooping-cough,  and  in 
the  cough  of  old  age.  in  cough  ocx'urring  in  weakly  subjects, 
not  connected  with  inflammation  or  tubercles,  above  all.  in 
the  cough  of  hysterical  females,  it  is  of  very  great  service. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  is  improved  by  combination 
with  myrrh  and  preparations  of  iron,  as  it  likewise  is  when 
employed  to  act  on  the  uterine  system. 

It  is  also  employed  externally,  as  a means  of  keeping  up 
counter-irritation ; and  a convenient  plaster  may  be  fonneil 
^ adding  I-12th  part  of  camphor  to  I l-12ths  of  assafa*tidn. 
For  internal  exhibition,  pills,  or  tincture,  or  watery  solution 
(which  roust  lie  used  immediately  after  it  is  prepared)  aro 
the  ordinary  forms  of  administration.  In  cases  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  enlargement,  and  in  fulness 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  or  in  any  organic 
disease  of  these,  assaliatida  U improper. 

ASSAIIAN,  u district  and  town  situated  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Batta  country,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Tho  town  is  in  3®  1'  N-  lat.  and  'J9® 

E.  long.  Tho  river,  which  is  above  4000  feet  wide  at  its 
mouth,  is  shallow,  and  is  rendered  dithcult  of  access  by  an 
extensive  sand-bank.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a set- 
tlement up  the  Assahan  river,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortification  still  exist,  alxiut  70  miles  from  its  entrance, 
where  a colony  of  emigrants  from  Java  was  once  established. 

The  commcrcti  of  Assahan  w.is  formerly  very  considerublc, 
but  has  now  much  declined.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
with  the  Malays  of  the  opposite  peninsula,  and  with  the 
English  settlemenU  of  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  ar- 
ticle of  import  are  salt,  opium,  cotton  go^s,  muskets,  and 
gunpowder.  The  exports  are  various— dye-woods,  rattans, 
wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A trade  in  slaves  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  from  Assahan.  As  many  as  .100,  mostly  fomales, 
have  been  sent  away  in  one  year  to  Malacca;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  small  comparative  value  then  placed 
upon  human  beings  in  the  Eastern  markets,  where  a horse 
sold  fur  thirty  dollars,  while  the  price  demanded  by  tho 
merchants  for  their  fellow-creatures  varied,  according  to  age 
and  bodily  capability,  from  twelve  to  forty  dollars  per  head. 
Happily  this  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general  commercial 
depression. 

The  population  of  the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  i 922 
at  70,000.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  tribes  who  makeup 
this  number,  arc  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism.  (Sec 
Hamilton's  Etut  India  Gazetl^^.) 

ASSASSINS,  n military  and  religious  order,  formed  in 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a ramification  of  the 
Isroaclitcs,  who  were  themselves  a branch  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan sect  of  the  Shiites,  the  supporters  of  the  claims 
of  All's  posterity  to  the  caliphate.  Ali  isn  Aim  Ta* 
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tiB.]  Rut  among  t1»e  lamiwHtcs  tiujro  were  many  wUo 
»cn*  Mu-**.ulinani»  only  in  aj>|M.-arunci},  ami  uIiom)  sLH;ri.-l 
diM'tnnv  aiiiminU-«l  to  thU  : lltat  no  action  aua  uitbcr  i»'oo<l 
or  bad  in  iiAvlf,  ami  tliat  all  ruhgii*ni»  weruthu  invention  uf 
men.  Tlicw*  utiUdmuirk  »uro  formed  into  a »ecret  k<icsety 
bj  one  AlulallttU,  u man  of  the  old  I’cr>ian  rac'Of  who  had 
Wen  linmglil  up  in  the  ix-liKion  of  tlw  Ma|(i.  and  wa«  a hater 
of  tlio  Arabs  and  of  their  faith.  Artor  wi\cral  blomly  iusur- 
rcctiutis  agaiu»t  Uie  Abliakide  caliph*,  the  Ltmaojites  sue* 
ceedi*<l  in  placing  on  tlw  tlm»n«  of  Kgypt  o pretended  do- 
Bct-ndant  of  Imnael.  the  sovetiih  Iiaaum  in  the  lino  of  Alt, 
from  witora  the  laniaelito*  had  taken  their  uatuo.  [See 
WiiAKiJTKt.]  Tin*  de^i'ondant,  whose  name  uaa  Obeul 
Allah  Melulue,  aa*  flm  founder  of  thu  Fulemite  dynasty, 
so  called  fn)m  Falema,  Mohanimod's  daughter.  Vil'ler  tlie 
protei'tiun  of  these  princes  a lodge  of  thu  serrut  ductrinowas 
eslablmhcd  at  (^airn,  and  its  ineiubi’rs  spreail  over  a great  part 
(»f  Asix  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  inamlain  the  claims 
of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  duiuinion,  and  to  urge 
the  (icKlruction  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  as  usurpers.  One  of 
(he  adepts,  Ha*.sau  Wn  Sabah,  thought  of  turning  these  in* 
slrumenia  to  his  own  advantage.  Ho  had  filled  high  oinees 
under  the  sultan  of  thu  Suljucide  Turks,  but  on  Wing  dis* 
graced,  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  rvmdvod  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  caliph,  became  a seuluus  adherent  of  the 
l»maehte  lodge,  and  after  many  viriskitudos  and  wanderings 
obtaineil  possession,  by  the  aid  of  his  brethren,  of  the  bill- 
fort  of  Alamout  (or  vilfturiii  ue$t),  situated  to  thu  north  of 
Cosvin,  in  Persia,  and  therofs.u.  lU90)us(ablislved  an  tilde- 

ficndent  society  or  'mlur,  consisting  <>f  seven  dogrous.  with 
dinself  at  the  head  as  sWikh  al  Jehul.  t.  e.t  shuikh  of  thu 
luuiinluin.  I'mlur  hitn  came  throe  dai  al  kubir,  the  grand 
prion  of  the  onler:  3dly,  the  dins,  or  initiated  masters ; 4thly, 
(ho  refeoks,  or  eompanioas;  jthly,  the  fodavecs,ur  devoted : 
(ithly,  llio  lasouks,  aspirants  or  novices ; 7thly,  the  pruphnne, 
or  common  people.  Hassan  drew  out  for  theitais,  or  imtiated, 
a catuchiMnconsi«ting  ofaeven  heads,  among  which  were— 
iinpliuit  (d>edUMtcu  to  their  chief;  seerucy ; and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  seeking  iho  allegorical  and  not  live  plain  s«n>u 
in  the  koran.  by  which  lueaus  tiiu  text  could  W dmturteil 
into  anything  tho  interpreter  ploasc^l.  This  did  away 
effuctuuUy  with  all  fixod  rules  of  morality  <nr  faith.  But 
this  secret  knowbdgc  was  conllncd  to  a few  ; (he  rest  were 
bound  to  a strict  ub»crvance  of  the  letter  of  the  konin.  The 
most  eOtHdaul  class  in  thu  ordur  wcjru  tiiu  tedaveu* — 
youths  often  purchas'd  or  stolen  from  thoir  pareiit-s  when 
rbddrun.  and  brougbt  up  under  a particular  system  of  edu- 
cation, calculated  to  impress  utKtn  their  minds  ibo  omni{>o- 
tcnco  of  tho  sheikh,  and  Uic  i ritninaliiy  aa  well  as  utter 
iuipossiltility  of  evading  his  orders,  which  were  liku  tlie 
mandates  of  heaven  itself.  Tlicao  fedaveos  wura  clotlied  in 
while,  with  red  bonnets  and  girdles,  anil  armed  with  sharp 
daggers;  but  they  assumed  all  sort*  of  disguises  when  sent 
on  a mission.  Marco  Polo  gives  u curious  romantic  account 
of  the  garden  ut  Alumout,  to  which  the  fuilavee,  dt'signed  for 
an  im|M>rlant  mission,  w as  curried  in  a stam  ofleiupurary  slu- 
p>>r  prudurod  hy  |K>werful  opiates,  and  where,  on  awakening, 
Du  found  every  thing  that  could  uxcilo  and  gratify  bis  senses, 
lie  was  made  to  believe  that  this  was  a furutastu  of  tlie 
paradise  of  thu  prophet,  ix^scrvol  for  his  failhful  and  duvotud 
servants,  and  thus  became  willing  to  imtouiiler  deatli,  even 
under  thu  most  upimlliug  forms,  in  order  to  secure  a |>er- 
umnunt  seat  iu  tim  ubude  of  bliss.  Marco  IMo's  narra- 
tive is  Confirmed  by  Arabian  vrrilers,  and  Von  liammpr 
inclines  to  believe  it  true  in  thu  main;  others  altnbuto 
thu  vuions  ill  the  ^rden  to  thu  pfitHits  of  U)<‘  intoxiuituig 
reparulion  administered  to  tho  foilaveos.  Thu  name  of 
os/nsA,  which  is  that  of  an  opiatu  made  from  heiup-leuves, 
is  supposed  to  havu  Umm  the  urigm  of  the  word  * Assus.'ins 
oUiers  derive  the  latter  from  Ilassoii  lien  Sabah,  the  Tuundcr 
of  live  order.  Tiie  word  Wcoming  familiar  to  the  crusaduo 
was  by  Uietu  earned  to  Eumpe.  where  it  wo*  UmhI  u»  syno- 
iiymoua  with  tluLl  of  xtruniM,  or  lured  murderer;  but  the 
li.alians  have  adopted  it  to  signify  a roblicr  on  the  high  road, 
wiliiout  nccossarUy  implying  thu  crime  of  murder. 

Tho  Assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  gained  {>o»- 
sessioii  of  many  other  casUct  and  hill-ibrls  in  I*ersia.  The 
sultan  Meluk  Sliah  att.'ickeii  them,  the  doctors  of  the  law 
uicommumoatcd  tlicm.  hut  the  iudaveos  carried  secret  death 
among  their  enumies;  thu  sultan's  minister,  Niiuni  ul  Mulk, 
Was  slabbed,  and  bis  masU’r  soon  after  died  suddenly,  i( 
was  sup(K>-«d  by  poismi.  The  Assas>>ms  spread  into  Syria, 
wheru  vltuy  struiigUolds  iu  the  muuiUwms  ucar 


Trifxdi;  and  the  sultan  of  the  .Sdjucidee  was  glad  io  eomt 
to  un  agreement  by  granting  them  several  districts.  Has- 
'can  lien  Sabah  having  extended  his  onlcr  over  groat  part  uf 
the  Midiumroodan  World,  died  ut  AlauxKjt  in  1124,  alter 
thirty-five  years'  ruign.  Hu  btN^utsiihed  his  authority  to 
Keah  Buzoorg  Oomvid,  ono  of  the  dais  of  the  order.  Bii- 
Z'Mirg  renewed  the  war  with  the  lieljucjdus,  and  AUios 
Wefa,  his  Dai  al  Kchir  in  Syria,  entered  into  a tmnpoiary 
alltunce  with  Buldwin  II.  king  of  Juru>alum.  thn>figh  the 
agency  of  Hugo  de  Payens,  grand  iiinstor  of  the  1'umplars, 
against  their  common  euuiuies  tlie  buljucidu  Turks.  Attur 
this,  tho  Assassins  were  sometimes  on  friendly  terms,  but 
uAcner  at  variance,  with  the  Christian  priucos  of  bvriu 
and  i*ab'stliie,  as  well  as  wiU)  tlieir  Midiainmeilau  neigh- 
bours. To  accomplish  their  olyect  they  never  wrupUil  to 
resort  to  asso»sinutiuii.  lu  112t<  tho  prinra  of  Mosul  was 
s4ubho«l  as  he  entered  the  muwquo  hy  Assassiiis  dl^guisi‘d 
os  durvisus;  soon  after,  a caliph  of  Bagdad  was  kilb-d 
likewise,  and  also  a sultan  of  Cairo.  nutw  ilhstumUng  his 
Futemile  duiicent.  In  1)51  Haymuml  count  of  Triisih 
was  stabbed  by  tho  Assassiiu^  it  was  su>)>octe(],  at  the 
iiiatigation  uf  his  wife.  At  tins  timu  the  byrian  bnmch 
uf  thu  Assussius  hud  liecotne  in  a manner  .indcpundeiit 
of  the  Persian  one.  The  sheikhs  uf  tho  latter,  suciW’ssofs 
of  Buziiorg,  continued  to  reside  at  Alamoot,  but  they  were 
weak  and  profligate;  ono  of  them.  Hassan.  who  bad  the 
rashness  to  disclose  in  public  the  mysteries  of  the  order, 
was  murdered  by  bis  sou  Muhumrood,  who  was  him»elf 
poiaooed  by  his  son  Jellal  ed-deun,  who  succeeded  him  m 
1177.  Jetial'cd-deen  was  a man  of  more  senno  than  his 
>rcdcces«ors ; he  made  his  peace  with  the  caliph,  sent  liis 
lareia  on  the  great  pilgriinago  U>  Mekka,  and  roccivuil  the 
ap|K-liatiun  uf  New  Mussulman.  After  a short  hut  peacuful 
reign  hu  was  succuudal  hy  his  son  Alaildin,  who.  being 
murdered,  the  oilioo  uf  sheikh  al  Jobed  dovolvud  upon  Uoked- 
ed-deon.  Aladdin's  son.  By  (his  time  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
Iiod  applied  to  thu  grtiat  Mongol  congut'nir,  Mangoo  Khan, 
wlu)  sent  hU  brother  Hulakoo  to  exterminate  the  luurderuiis 
sect.  Alamoot  was  taken,  and  Ruken-ed-deen  wos  msfli) 
primmer ; the  fortress  Kirdcuo  rusifttud  for  threa  years,  hut 
at  last  all  the  haunts  uf  the  Assai^»ins  wore  taken,  and  (lie 
inmates  were  massacred  without  distinction,  a.  d.  1256. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  uf  tho  Assassins,  however, 
continued  to  exist  for  sypie  years  later  under  their  Dm  *1 
Kehir.  Massyad,  not  far  froru  Uwyroot,  was  their  principal 
stronghold.  Thu  history  of  this  branch  is  the  most  familiur  io 
Eurupeans,  being  much  interwuve|i  with  that  uf  the  crusa- 
ders and  of  thu  great  Sultan  Salu-ed-deen.  The  latter  was 
several  times  in  danger  from  the  daggers  of  Uie  AwasMiis. 
l*ho  Dai  al  Kebir  Sinan,  aman  who  had  a reputation  for  ^ano- 
tity,  sent  in  1 17.1  an  embassy  to  Alracric,  the  Christian  king 
of  .Icrus.'ilcin.  uifering,  in  his  name  and  Uiut  of  bi^  ptmpU*.  to 
embran*  ChriKtianily,  on  cundition  that  the  Templarn,  who 
wore  Uieir  neighbours,  should  remit  the  annual  tribute  of 
two  thousand  gold  ducats  which  they  hud  mii>o»ed  on  them, 
and  live  in  future  in  peace  ami  goud  neiglibourlvootl  towanU 
thorn.  Almoric  wan  delighted  w iih  Uie  ufl'er,  and  diamUH>d 
the  envoy  with  honour.  Tho  envoy,  lioweu^r,  on  his  roturn 
U>  his  Icrritury.  was  killed  by  a party  of  Templars,  Iwl  bv 
Gaultier  du  Mesnil.  After  this  the  As»as»ms  resorted 
again  to  their  daggers,  w hich  they  had  laid  asirle  for  many 
years.  Among  other  victims,  ('mirad,  mart|uis  uf  'i'yro 
and  Montfurrat,  was  munlered  by  two  tedavees  in  the 
markul-place  of  Tyro,  1192.  The  rv'asons  for  this  luurdcr, 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  Richard  of  Englaml.  have 
been  the  subject  of  along  ountruverey.  which  Von  Jldmiucr 
does  not  succeed  in  elucidating.  The  Assassins  kept  the 
Christians  of  Triivili  in  perpetual  fear.  They  levied  cun- 
trihutiiMis  on  the  Christian  princes  fur  the  safuly  of  their 
lives  ; and  thoy  even  demanded  it  uf  Bt.  king  uf 

France,  on  hi»  poasing  through  Acre  on  bis  ruturn  fruui 
tlia  D.imicita  uvocdiliuii.  I^mis,  huwevor,  imhi'iiauliy 
rul'iibol.  At  last  tW  Syrian  .’'itsa^sins  weruoonquerud,  and 
their  stronghold  taken,  by  Bibars,  the  Mamluku  SuUun  of 
Egypt,  fourteen  years  atW  the  <Usi ruction  uf  the  eastern 
branch  by  the  Mongols.  Many,  however,  found  refuge  m 
tho  iiioimtains  of  Syria,  and  bocamo  mixed  with  the  Vuiccvl 
Koords  ; and  sumo  of  tho  tenets  of  the  order  are  Ivelicved  to 
linger  still  among  ilium.  (Hammer,  (iau'kichte  tier  Attiu- 
KiHfiH : also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Ilittory  qf  Persia  f ami 
Wilken's  IlihUsry  of  the  CrnnaiUM.y 

ASSAUI.T  and  BATTERY.  An  as&auU  has  boon  com* 
uunly  defined  u U>  * aa  aUeuipt  or  offer  with  furct  uA 
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to  Art  a hnrt  to  another.’  Thus,  presentinj; 

a !*im  at  a within  the  ili^lntico  to  which  it  wtll  carry . 

throWirl^  a ntotie  or  other  misttile  at  him,  drawint;  o sword 
and  waring  it,  or  oven  hoUlint;  up  a di^t  in  a threatening 
manner,  are  given  as  instances  of  a:«»ault.  An  assault 
duca  not  iicceitsuritf  imply  any  cor{Myral  injur)*  done  to 
the  party  oa^aulted ; pointing  or  biiapiiing  a loaded  gun 
at  a person  behind  hia  back,  so  that  be  is  not  aware  of 
his  danger,  would  bo  an  a^aauU,  though  no  actual  injur>' 
is  su'ttainod.  But  it  has  long  been  settled  law,  that  no 
words,  however  insolent  and  provoking,  unaccompanied  by 
an  act  of  violenee,  can  amount  to  an  aasault. 

A b ttl^ry,  which  U said  to  imply  nn  assault,  consists  of 
nny  kind  of  corjioral  injury,  however  amall,  designedly  done 
to  another  liv  an  actual  contact  with  his  person.  The  injury 
necHl  nnt  Iw  <1ono  by  the  immediate  hand  of  tlie  party  ; nor  is 
it  iiiateriai  whether  the  act  is  wilful  ur  not,  provided  it  pro- 
ceeds IVum  a mischievous  design.  Thus,  in  a case  where  a 
lighted  squib  was  thrown  into  a market-place,  which  was 
tus^ed  about  fVom  hand  to  hand  and  at  last  struck  a man  in 
tliu  face  and  pul  out  his  eye,  it  was  holdcn  to  be  an  assault 
ami  battery  by  the  first  thrower. 

A person  who  commits  an  assault  and  battery  is  liable  (o 
an  action  of  trespass  by  the  party  injured,  and  also  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  fbr  a misdemeanor  and  breach  of  the 
peace ; but  the  proceeding  by  indictment  ami  action  for  the 
same  assault  is  always  discourageil  in  practice  • anti  where 
0 dofcmlunt  is  found  guilty  upon  an  indictment,  and  the 
court  U infunr.ed  that  an  action  has  been  brought  fbr  the 
s.ame  injury,  a nominal  sentence  is  usually  p:issed,  unlevs 
the  prT»ecutor  will  consent  to  discontinue  his  action. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  permit  the  prosecutor  of  an  in- 
dictment for  a common  assault  to  compound  the  olTonee 
with  the  deAindant  even  after  he  has  been  convicted:  and 
U|)on  the  declaration  of  tho  former  that  ho  is  satisfied, 
a nominal  punishment  only  is  impwd.  This  practice, 
winch  is  cailcfl  sjjenking  frith  the  proeecM/or,  has  been 
introiluced  for  the  purprjse  of  reimbursing  the  iwrson  really 
injurcfl  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  and  of  r<imj>elling 
the  offbndur  to  make  him  some  com|>ensaiion,  without  the 
circuity  of  a civil  action.  Though  sancliouetl  by  long  usage, 
it  ia  a relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  criminal  law,  an<l  is 
liable  to  much  objection  in  principle,  os  enabling  an  imli 
vulual  to  assume  the  character  of  a public  prosecutor  for  the 
purpose  of  redresaing  a private  vvrong.  This  objection  to 
the  practice  has  been  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ulackstone,  and  it  is  now  much  lcs»  frequent  than 
formerly.  (Rlarkstonu's  Ctmmrntarief,  rul.  Iv.  p.  36.'^.)  • 

The  punidmient  of  persons  convicted  of  comnion  assaults 
is  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ex- 
ercised ui»on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  By 
a variety  of  statutes,  assaults  aggravated  with  respect  to 
the  place  where,  or  the  persons  on  whom,  thev  were  com- 
mittal, wen?  formerly  punishable  with  great  severity ; most 
of  these  statutes  were,  however,  repealed  by  ibe  slat.  9 
Ooo.  IV.  e.  .11.  which  authorizes  an  increased  punishiuenl 
upon  certain  s|>eelfled  cases  of  aggravated  assaults.  Thus, 
]M>rst.ms  convicted  of  assaulting  magistrates,  oflleers,  or 
•ithcr  persons  coiMwnwl  in  prcnervuig  wrecks,  are,  by  the 
'i  lth  section  of  that  htatutc.  liable  to  bo  transported  for 
iM'Vcn  years,  or  to  bo  impris4med,with  or  without  hard  lalumr, 
at  the  disendion  of  tho  court.  So  also,  by  tho  2ath  seidion, 
pt'fKons  convicted  (1)  nf  any  assault  with  intent  to  r«)mmi(  a 
felony : (2)  of  any  assault  upon  a peace  or  revenue  otlicer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  : (3)  of  any  a'vsauU  with  intent 
to  resist  (he  lawfiil  apprehension  of  tho  party  asMiultiug  for 
any  ofTence  against  tho  lawj  (4)  of  any  assault  comiuiUed 
• in  pursuance  of  a conspiracy  to  raise  wages,  mav  bo  im- 
prisoned,  with  hard  lalxiuf,  for  any  term  nut  exceeding  two 
years. 

Tho  statute  of  .13  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  which  punishes 
assaults  in  tho  king's  palaces  w*ith  the  loss  of  tim  right 
luind  and  ]M>rpctual  imprisonnumt,  has  bi?cn  repealed  by 
the  above  staluto  of  tho  9 Geo.  IV,  c.  ,11  ; but  it  semns  that 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  tho  right  hand  attached  by  the 
common  law  to  assaults  committml  in  the  actual  presrnro 
of  ihc  king,  or  in  his  constructive  presence  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  still  remains.  This  subject  was  much  dis- 
f u»ise<J  in  a case  which  (»rcurrcd  in  1 7U9,  when  the  Karl  of 
Tlmnct,  and  several  other  ppi*s»ms,  were  convicted  of  a 
riotous  assault  and  rescue  in  a court  of  Oyer  and  Terntincr 
and  Gaol  Delivery  at  Maidstone.  Upon  thVir  being  bnniglu 
Up  for  judj'ment,  the  court  of  King  # Bench  entertained 


doubU  whether  it  was  not  imperative  upon  them  to  pass  the 
spcciAc  sentence  of  amputation;  but  tho  attorney-general 
entered  a Noli  liroset^ui  as  to  those  parts  of  tho  charge  uj>on 
which  the  douuu  had  arisen.  (See  Howell's  State  Triahi, 
vol.37.  p.  633.) 

Aotums  for  trivial  assaults  wero  formerly  among  the 
most  frei|ucnt  suliiccls  of  litigation  in  our  courts  of  jU‘?tice  ; 
and  in  order  to  discourage  them,  it  was  enacted  by  tho 
statuu?  of  2i  and  23  Car.  II.,  c.  9,  that  * in  all  actiotis  «if 
assault  and  battery,  wherein  the  Judge  at  the  (rial  of  the 
cause  shall  not  certify  u(k>ii  (he  rc'cunf  that  an  assault  and 
battery  were  sutlicienUy  pnAod,  the  plaintiff,  in  case  tho 
jury  shall  Qnd  tho  damage^  to  be  under40«.,  shnll  recover  no 
more  costs  tlian  the  damages  so  found  shall  amount  unto.' 

By  a reoont  statute  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  3l,  sect.  27),  ja-rKons 
guilty  of  coiumon  assaults  may  be  convicted  summarily  hy 
two  magistrates,  who  arc  cm(Kiwerc<l  to  imiHrie  a tine  not 
exceeding  bt.,  with  the  costs  ; und  in  case  of  non-payment, 
to  ('Oramit  offenders  to  prison  for  two  months.  By  the  2-<th 
section  of  the  same  statute,  a certifleato  under  the  hands  of 
(lie  convicting  magistrates  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed 
as  trivial,  or  Uiat  the  assault  cumpluincd  of  was  justified,  or 
payment  of  the  fine  adjudged,  or  complelion  of  the  term  of 
impiisonmeiit  tl‘r  non-payment  thereof,  shall  ho  a bar  to  all 
further  proceedings,  cnrainal  or  civil,  for  (he  same  cause. 

assaying,  a chemical  operation,  whicli  differs  from 
anatykis  only  in  <U*gree.  When  an  analysis  is  pcrn>nued, 
the  nature  an<l  proportiona  of  all  the  ingredients  of  a suh- 
stance  are  detenninod ; but  in  assaying,  tho  quantity  of 
any  particular  metal  only  which  the  ore  or  mixture  under 
examiiiaUon  may  contain  is  ascertaineil,  without  refercnco 
to  the  sul»tances  with  which  it  is  mixed  or  alloyed. 

Tho  o|KTattun§  of  assaying  ore  sotnelunes  condurl«sl 
entirely  in  what  is  called  l!»e  ary  usiy,  or  by  heat ; at  other 
times  in  tha  tmaH  ic<ty,  or  by  acids  and  other  rc-agenU; 
and  ill  t>oma  cuhoi.  both  uielhuds  arc  necessarily  resorted  to 
in  iissaying  tho  same  ore  ur  mixture  of  nictulK. 

The  um:  of  the  term  aiisayiiig  is  somutiiiK‘s  restriclctl  to 
alloys  ur  mixtures  of  gold  and  ailver;  but  In  the  present 
article  wu  shall  i>oint  out  tho  mcthisls  of  assaying  the  ores 
of  the  following  metals  also— copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and 
zinc. 

The  assaying  of  silver  and  gold  is  cffoch.sl  by  a pMC(.*^9 
called  cu^ieUutiim.  Cupels  are  mnall  flat  crucibles  made  by 
prc<ising  bona  a^h,  moistened  with  water,  into  circular  steel 
moulds,  and  they  are  dried  by  cxfKHiure  to  (he  air.  Tho 
principle  upi>n  which  the  ojieratHm  depends  is,  ilnit  all 
metaU  with  which  goM  atul  silver  are  usually  alloyc'l,  aru 
convertible  into  oxides  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air  at  a 
high  tcmyicraturc,  whereas  tho  precious  metals  remain  un- 
acteil  u{Kjn. 

To  assay  silver  by  cupellation,  it  is  retiuUite  to  obtain  lead 
as  free  as  possible  from  silver ; when  it  is  procured  by  retlue- 
ing  lithai^e.it  contains  only  about  half  a grain  nf  silver  in  a 
pound ; and  this  |iortion  may  bo  urglcrted.  The  silver  to 
no  nssayeil  is  (lattened  and  made  quite  clean  ; about  thirty- 
six  grains  are  to  be  weighed  and  wTupped  up  in  the  projier 
quantity  nf  lend,  which  de|icads  upon  tlint  of  the  base  inctul 
in  th(?  alloy;  this,  if  coarso,  is  harder  than  standard  silver, 
of  a brilliant  glassy  oppeartiucc,  and  is  llattciicd  with  dilli- 
ciilty  on  the  anvil;  if  butl,  easily  llattcued,  and  if  a duud- 
vvhite  colour,  a nearer  approach  to  purity  is  indicated  ; tho 
quantity  of  leod  must  then  be  apportioned  uccording  to  tho 
experience  of  the  assayer.  and  varies  from  three  to  fincen 
times  the  weight  of  alloy  to  be  operated  on.  It  is  to  bo 
olKcrved,  that  cupels  do  not  absorb  more  than  their  own 
weight  of  oxide  of  loud,  and  also  that  if  tlic  quantity  of  this 
metal  be  too  large,  some  of  tho  silver  is  carried  with  the 
oxide  into  the  cu|>el,  and  a losa  of  prixluct  i.s  incurred. 

Tiie  alloy  and  lead  arc  to  bo  put  into  a ctii>ci  when  mado 
very  hot  in  a siimll  earthen  oven,  called  a mufflr,  which  is 
piaceil  in  the  a«say  furnace;  the  mixture  soon  fuses,  is 
etivoivtl  with  a ctiul  of  oxide  of  leail,  iK'Comeii  llaltencd,  give.s 
(iff  fiiines,  and  cunsidcmblo  umtion  ensues  un  its  surfaco. 
The  lead  thus  gradually  oxidizing  and  fusing  is  ubaorlicd  by 
iho  cuiH'l,  and  carries  with  it  the  baser  metals  with  winch 
the  silver  was  alloyed.  The  alloy  is  at  first  (lot,  but  boconie.s 
gradnally  convex,  and  pri-veiits  cimtiaually  increasing  hhin- 
ing  points;  when  this  happens,  the  cu{>cl  is  to  be  brought 
forwiml  to  the  mouth  of  the  mulllc:  the  shining  yioints  dix> 
appear,  the  silver  becomes  iridescent,  and  the  o|icration  is 
complete.  Coro  must  bo  taken  to  allow  the  assay  to  cool 
very  gradually  , and  its  weight  will  denote  the  quaiilily  of 
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linft  iiilvcr  contained  in  the  quantity  of  the  alloy  subjected 
to  examination. 

The  asMijing  of  fjold  is  performed,  to  a pertain  extent, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  silver ; and  if  the  gold 
wore  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  process  would  Ins  os 
simple  as  that  of  silver  assaying.  Usually,  however,  gold 
contains  silver,  and  this  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  cupclla- 
lion  ; Uie  parting  process  is  therefore  had  recourse  to : this 
runsisU  in  dissolving  the  silver  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  m»ld  perfectly  pure,  unless  the  silver  is  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  be  protected  bv  the  gold  from  the  action  of 
the  acid,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  the  gold  alloy,  .supposing  it  to  weigh  twelve  grains, 
is  to  have  from  twenty-four  to  llurly-six  grama  of  pure  silver 
added  to  it,  and  to  be  cupelled  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
grains  of  lead.  Tho  button  obtained  is  to  be  flattened  into  a 
nhlc  of  about  one  inch  and  a half  long,  and  four  or  five  lines 
uroad,  returned  to  the  furnace,  kept  for  some  time  at  a red 
heat,  taken  out  and  sufiured  to  cool,  and  rolled  up  about  the 
size  of  a quill.  This  is  to  bo  put  in  a roatruss  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25,  and 
heated  on  a sand-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  the  rornftt,  as  they  are  termed,  of  gold,  are 
left  of  n dull-brown  colour,  and  without  any  metallic  appear- 
ance ; these  are  repeatedly  washe*!  with  distilled  water,  and 
hciUeil  in  small  clay  crucibles  to  bright  redness.  The  pieces 
of  gold  having  'thus  acquirtsl  their  usual  appearance  and 
pn>perttes,  are  to  be  wcighc<l,  the  alisolute  loss  in  weight 
indicating  the  purity  of  tlic  alloy  subjected  to  trial. 

Irftn  oret  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds ; the  impure  protocar- 
lionato.  commonly  called  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  ; the 
leroxide,  including  the  specular  and  hematite  iron  ores ; the 
dark,  or  magnetic  ore,  which  is  a compound  of  the  pro* 
tuxido  and  peroxide.  Thu  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  that  which 
supplies  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  obtained  in  Britain  ; 
tho  hsematito  oceurs  in  north  Lancashire  and  many  other 
places ; the  mines  of  Elba  yield  the  specular  ore,  whilst  the 
Swedish  iron  is  obtained  principally  from  the  magnetic  ore. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  assaying  these 
ores,  but  tho  principle  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  ; it  is  that 
of  separating  the  oXygen  from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  ufCnity 
of  charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures.  The 
operation  of  the  charcoal  is  frequently  assisted  hy  the  use 
of  a flux  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  and  to  convert 
it  into  such  a gla.ss  as  will  lot  the  melted  metal  easily  fall 
through,  and  form,  cn  cooling,  a clean  button.  A flux  com- 
posed of  lime  and  bottle  glass  has  been  userl,  or  tho  day 
which  accompanies  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  to  be  burnt 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime  ; 200  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore  may  bo  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  this 
flux  and  fiirty  grains  of  powdered  charcoal ; the  mixture, 
put  into  a Cornish  and  Hessian  crucible,  is  to  be  heated  in 
a wind-furnace  or  a forgo.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  appor- 
tion the  charcoal  exactly  to  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore ; 
when  it  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  the  pnxluct  of  iron 
is  deficient,  and  this  will  be  denoted  by  the  imperfection  of 
tho  glass. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  Bncyrlaptniia  Britannica^ 
Mr.  Mushet  has  given  the  results  of  using  various  fluxes 
with  an  iron  ore  that  yielded  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
metal : and  it  appears  that  the  following  mixture  of 
the  ore  and  substances,  all  of  course  reduced  to  powder, 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  : ore  2U0  grains,  lime 
lUO,  borax  100,  charcoal  40,  gave  91  of  metal ; it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  only  onc-half  per  cent,  of  iron  remained  in 
the  glass. 

Acrortling  to  M.  Descotils  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  t.  B4.  p.  IA8), 
the  earthy  portion  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  is  frequently 
such  as  to  form  a glass  without  adding  any  flux  whatever  to 
the  charcoal.  He  used  crucibles  line<l  with  a mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal ; and  thus,  among  many  other  assays,  with 
m^arly  similar  results,  an  oro  which  was  found  by  analysis 
to  contain  about  thirty-sevon  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  of 
iron  yielded  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  the  glass 
w as  of  excellent  (jualily. 

Copjifr  ore4,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  assaying 
Uu'in,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — thoso  that  contain 
ii.ulpbur.  and  those  that  <lu  not.  The  former  class  may  be 
sulKlividcd  into  such  as  also  contain  iron  pyrites,  arsenic, 
till,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
mutter;  and  such  iw  arc  composed  principally  uf  a mixture 
of  the  sulpliurcls  of  copper  and  iron,  with  but  small  jjor- 
tiuus  if  any,  of  oUier  metallic  or  earthy  minerals. 


To  treat  the  first  subdivision  of  the  sulphureow  ores  (which 
constitute  at  least  99-lOOths  of  all  copper  ores  sold  in  Great 
Britain),  a tlux  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  following 
ingredients  in  the  under-mentioned  weights* — 


2 parts 

. Fluor  spar. 

1 ditto 

. Slaked  lime. 

I ditto 

. Borax, 

1 ditto 

. Red  argol  (impure  tartar), 

i ditto 

. Nitre, 

all  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

Tlie  sample  of  ore  being  reduced  to  a coarse  powder,  take 
400*  grains  of  it,  and  calcine  it  in  a Cornish  or  Hessian 
crucible,  at  a moderate  red  heat,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  repeatedly  with  an  iron  n>d  flattened  at 
the  end.  l>uring  this  operation  the  ore  will  increase  consi- 
derably in  bulk,  and  it  should  never  Iw  continued  after  this 
begins  to  diminish.  Having  taken  out  the  crucible  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  cool,  fill  the  fumacot  with  fuel,  and  put  on  the 
rover  to  increa.se  the  heat.  When  eool,  mix  the  ore,  wiihou* 
taking  it  out  of  the  crucible,  with  about  4UU  grains  of  the 
prepare*!  flux,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  mixture  with 
common  salt ; introduce  it  into  the  furnace,  and  continue  it 
therein,  at  a white  heat,  until  tho  whole  is  well  melted, 
which  will  l>e  known  by  the  surface  of  the  muss  assuming  a 
smooth  and  quiet  aspect.  If  the  furnace  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  will  generally  be  effected  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Should  the  operator  have  reason  to  think  that  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible  has  not  melted  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the 
metallic  rcgulus  to  subside  through  the  slag,  he  may  pro- 
ject upon  it  a mixture  of  a scruple  each  of  nitre,  borax,  and 
argol ; and  this  may  bo  again  re(>eated  if  necessary,  adding, 
however,  ten  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur.  When  thoroughly 
melted,  pour  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a hemispheri- 
cal irtm  mould,  previously  warmed  and  greased  ; allow  it  to 
become  solid,  and  then  quench  it  in  water.  Separate  the 
button  of  rcgulus  from  the  slag  with  a small  hammer ; it 
ought  to  be  round  and  well  defined,  of  a reddish-brown 
colour  with  shades  of  blue,  or  else  bluish  white.  When  of 
the  former  colour,  it  contains  a little  more  sulphur  than  the 
latter.  Should  the  button  of  rcgulus  exhibit  a brilliant 
bluish-white  surface,  the  slag  should  be  rc-melted  with  two 
drachms  of  red  argol,  and  a scruple  each  of  slacked  lime 
and  sulphur,  which  wilt  give  a small  button  of  regulus  to  U 
added  to  the  former.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  .a 
button  of  regulus  with  a ni^lcus  of  metallic  copper  should 
always  bo  rejected,  and  a fresh  assay  commenced,  calcining 
tho  ore  less.  And  if,  when  the  slag  and  button  of  rcgulus 
arc  quenched  in  water,  it  renders  the  latter  immediately 
turbid,  and  of  a dirty  orange-yellow  colour,  it  should  also 
be  rejected:  the  ore  in  this  case  also  having  been  too  much 
calcined,  or  too  large  a (quantity  of  nitre  used.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  regulus  does  not  collect  in  a compact  well- 
defined  button,  but  spreads  under  the  slag  a considerable 
way  up  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  of  a dull-brown  uspcct, 
the  ore  has  nut  been  sufficiently  calcined. 

The  regulus  must  now  be  calcined:  for  which  purpose 
re<lure  it  to  powder,  and  expose  it  in  a clean  crucible  to  a 
very  dull  red  neat,  constantly  stirring  it.  As  the  operation 
proceeds,  the  heat  must  bo  increased  and  the  stirring  eon- 
tinueil,  until  the  wholo  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Espe- 
cial care  roust  be  taken,  particularly  at  thecomuicncemeiitof 
the  operation,  to  prevent  the  regulus  from  clotting  or  stick- 
ing ti^thcr.  which  is  caused  by  exces.<  of  heat  or  want  of 
stirring,  and  much  retards  the  operation.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  calcination  of  ores. 

The  crucible  having  been  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  rx>ol,  add  to  the  calcined  regulus  about  a drachm 
each  of  borax  and  re<i  argol.  with  a scruple  of  nitre,  covering  ■ 
the  whole  with  common  salt.  Melt  the  mixture  welt,  and 
pour  it  into  a mould  as  before;  quench  it  in  water,  and 
knock  off  the  slag  (which  reserve)  from  the  metallic  button. 
The  latter  is  now  termed  coarHC  copper,  and  requires  to  l>e 
reflnetl : for  which  purpose  return  the  crucible  to  the  fur- 
nace, putting  into  it  the  button  of  copper,  upon  which,  w hen 

* Tli«  wcijtM  bf  or  roiiper  oiv«  !•  400  Iroy  |;nin«.  murhrS 

ino  (WhnienUjmUiMl  r^t),whicli  i«  •ubtlWiiW  Oinni  to  one,  Hmi  UmI  ngAhi 
to  otM>.«Habth.  Urt!  ^ ImltuD  u-rlgbi  too  thr«w-eii(ti1h*  U Mkl  (n 

prr>liire  V*D  Ihme-ritiiuh*  |H*r  rtritU,  abiI  to  on.  Tbe  averac**  nf  ftU  the  roppr-r 
ofi«  HRH-lltHt  In  Ut««t  ItrilAin  U olaoMt  end  • half  per  rrai. 

t The  fiimnce  noed  frr  mpiKr  ore*  U » Bimple  nir  rumnrp,  •l)»ut 

■even  Mature  aixl  limneeu  luebn  <Wp.  coaunnnieaunjr  with  m cLimney 

bv  A Uteral  flue  ftve  inebn  wide  by  two  «!<«».  The  fnel  it  (ukr,  Iwukra  In 
{Mceea  klKnit  the  kite  of  walnuli.  l)»e  •tnnU  lifletl  nnl.  (‘nrnUk  rniHliteo  are 
n*e4.  anil  r>-c)nire  neither  •taad  uor  nner,  bein|(  kept  «|lk  the  motiUi  jjW 
atiuve  Um  kurtace  o<  the  foel. 
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mellej.  projiTt  about  half  a dr.ichm  of  Ilux  (pri  pair'l  ns 
holow),  and  lha  like  quantity  of  romuum  salt.  Shut  up  i]ic 
furnara  fur  ahuut  tau  mimites,  or  until  tlio  Ilux  i*  wall 
mehed,  and  then  pour  out  into  the  mould  as  Iwlbre.  Sojni- 
n«le  the  Ilux  (which  rcserv’c)  from  the  button:  and  if  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  be  fine  (or  free  from  alloy),  repeal 
the  operation  until  it  is.  An  unerring  mark  of  finener^s  ia 
a sinking  or  concavity  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  auiface  of 
the  ‘ assay,*  or  button  ; but  »o  long  as  the  upper  surface  is 
convex,  it  is  not  fine.  If  the  button,  when  fine,  instead  of 
bavintj  a smooth  brilliant  surface,  of  a yellowish  re«l  colour, 
cxhibilH  a roughish  surface  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  having 
firmly  attached  to  it  bits  of  a dark  red  slag,  the  refining 
pnxMss  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  button  being  fine, 
take  the  slag  which  was  reserved  from  melting  the  calcined 
regulus.  together  with  the  Ilux  and  slag  from  the  ndliiing 
pr«K‘e*H.  and  mix  these  with  three  drachms  of  red  argol  and 
a very  little  charcoal  powder,  and  melt  well  in  the  cruciblo  in 
which  the  refining  is  performed.  This  will  give  a small 
metallic  button,  which  refine  as  before. 

The  flux  alwve  alluded  to,  which  is  used  for  refining,  is  pre- 
pared by  burning  together  a mixture  of  three  parts  nitre, 
two  parts  red  argol.  and  one  part  of  common  salt.  This  is 
b<>>t  done  by  putting  the  ingredients  into  a large  iron 
mortar,  and  stirring  them  with  a red-hot  poker  until  com- 
bustion ceases.  Tlio  mass  should  be  renluced  to  powder 
before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  nreserved  in  a well-stoppe<l 
b<)it!e,  or  it  will  deliquesce.  About  half  a drachm  of  this 
Ilux  and  of  common  salt  are  usually  taken,  and  this  will 
generally  lie  a sutticient  quantity,  but  as  much  should  l>e 
used  as  will  perfectly  cover  tlie  button  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  otherwiw  the  metal  will  oxidiie,  which  of  course 
ia  to  be  avoided. 

I'he  ores  of  the  second  subdivision  of  sulnhurcts  arc  best 
assaytMl  by  calcining  them  perfectly  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  the  first  melting  shall  give  a metallic  button,  instead 
of  a regulus  or  sulphuret.  To  effect  this,  when  the  one  has 
been  calcined  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off, 
it  should  be  melted  with  a drachm  each  of  slacked  lime 
and  lluor  spar,  the  same  quantity  of  borax  and  red  argol, 
with  a little  nitre ; and  then  proceeded  with  precisely  os 
directed  for  calcined  regulus. 

Copper  ores  not  containing  sulphur,  or  only  in  verj’  small 
quantity,  may  he  calcined  for  a short  time  (a  few  minutes 
is  sullicieiit),  and  melted  as  directed  in  the  last  section, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  lime  and  lluor  raav  be  reductd. 
and  some  scales  of  iron  from  a smith's  forge  added. 

Lrad. — The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  sulphuret,  . 
roonly  called  galena ; but  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead  ere,  i.>» 
sometimes  fuuiid  in  considerable  quantity. 

To  a.ssay  the  former  ore.  Take  *100  grains  coarsely  pow- 
dered, mix  It  with  100  grains  of  iron  in  filings  or  smull 
pieces,  100  grains  of  black  Ilux,  and  50  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar : put  the  mixture  into  a Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible 
that  will  hold  double  the  quantity,  and  cover  it  with  common 
salt  to  the  dtqith  of  half  an  inch.  Exjwse  it  to  a yellowish- 
white  heat  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  matter  in  the 
crucible  has  ceased  to  boil,  and  is  become  smooth  : then 
tnlher  nuur  it  out  into  a hemispherical  irun  mould  warm  and 
greased,  or  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  ore  is  much  mixtxl  with  iron  pyrites,  or  earthy 
raaiter,  the  Quantity  of  iron  sbuuU  be  reduceil.  and  a little 
llutir  spar  ana  borax  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

The  carbonate  ia  best  assayed  by  melting  it  with  half  its 
weiglit  of  black  Ilux  ami  a lilllo  cream  of  tartar,  covering 
the  mixture  as  l>efi>re  with  common  salt. 

7’m.— Tlie  ores  of  tin  arc  principally  of  two  kinds,  the 
oxide  and  the  sulphuret ; the  latter  is,  however,  very  rare. 

To  assay  the  oxitlc  of  tin,  or  black  tin,  as  it  is  conuimiily 
called,  it  requires  only  simple  fusion  with  half  its  weight  of 
black  Ilux,  one-eighth  Imrax  and  the  like  of  cream  of  tartar, 
covering  the  mixture  in  the  crucilile  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  with  common  salt. 

The  sulphuret,  or  pyritous  tin  ore.  Let  400  grains  W 
reduced  to  jKiwdcr  and  carcAilly  calcined,  with  occasional 
additions  of  binall  portions  of  charcoal  powder,  constantly 
stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod.  and  so  nmiiaging  the  fire  as  to 
prevent  the  ore  from  clotting.  This  operation  should  be 
continued  until  the  ore  ceases  to  emit  either  sulphureous 
or  arsenical  vapours.  When  thoroughly  calcined,  file  off 
from  the  Mircing-rod  any  portion  of  the  ore  that  may  adhere 
to  it,  adding  it.  of  course,  to  tliat  in  the  crucible.  Add 
likewise  4U  grains  of  Ume,  'JO  grains  of  lluor  spar,  150 


giaiiis  01  blt.i'k  flux,  with  a sma‘1  quantiiy  of  nitre,  borax, 
and  cream  of  tart.ir ; ulu-n  are  well  iuixe*!.  co\i-r  with 

common  salt,  and  wht*n  melted  quite  smoolh,  allow  the 
crm-ible  to  coni,  when  the  tin  will  l»e  found  at  the  bottom. 

The  ores  of  zinc  arc  of  two  kinds  the  carlionatc, 
or  calamine,  and  the  sulphuret,  or  blende. 

There  is  perha|w  no  mode  of  directly  assaying  the  ores  of 
this  rnctal,  so  a.s  to  obtain  their  metallic  ronteiit>.  That 
generally  given  in  books  ofclicmistrv  and  mctalUn  mz., 
distillation  of  the  roasicil  ore  mix«i  wiili  charcoal  in  an 
earthen  retort,  will  be  fimnd  universally  to  fail,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  these  ores  in  the 
large  way.  the  quantity  of  molal  obtained  seldom  exceed? 
one  half  the  quantity  which  they  contain;  the  loss  arist's 
partly  from  the  escape  of  uncondensed  metallic  vapt«ur;  a(i<l 
partly  from  unreduced  oxide. 

The  best  mode  of  making  comparative  a.ssays  of  (he  ores 
of  zinc  is  as  follows : if  the  ore  is  the  carbonate,  or  caluminc 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  reduce  it  to  pieces  of  the  size  of 
imzcl  nuts,  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  ex}M>yc 
it  under  a muttle,  or  in  a large  crucible,  to  a moderate  red 
heat,  until  the  pieces  are  rcfl-hot  throughout.  When  eohl, 
reduce  the  ore,  which  will  have  become  very  frialile,  lou 
fine  powder;  re-weigh  it  and  noto  its  weight,  mix  it  with 
its  own  hulk  and  one-half  more  of  powdered  chanx«l,  and 
press  it  down  nunlerattdy  tight  into  a Stourbridge  clay 
micible,  which  it  should  nut  fill  nearer  than  two  inches  to 
thy  top.  Then  take  a piece  of  moistened  and  tem;  cred 
clay,  in  which  u little  charcoal-|Kjwdcr  and  sand  have  been 
luixcd.  roll  it  out  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
out  of  it  a round  cake  to  fit  into  the  crucible  upon  tiic 
mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal,  giving  it  a little  wmcaviiy 
on  its  upper  surface.  Tlien  weigh  as  much  granulated 
copjier  as  is  equal  to  two-thinls  of  the  ealrined  calamine, 
spreutl  it  upon  the  disc  of  clay  in  the  crucible,  cover  it  wnh 
charcoal-powder,  and  lute  a clay  cover  to  the  rnicible. 
Set  the  crucible  in  an  air  fbmace,  and  expose  it  to  a bright- 
red  heal  for  three  hours,  and  then  increase  the  hent  to  a 
yellowish-while  for  another  hour;  then  take  out  the  cru- 
cible and  allow  it  to  cuol,  collect  the  brass  ahicli  will  liaiy 
formed  on  the  clay  disc  and  weigh  it ; if  its  weight  equals 
that  of  tho  ru/rmA/ calamine,  the  latter  may  be  considered 
of  goerd  quality  for  coitmiereial  purpose.^.  Tlie  arrangement 
may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  granulated  capper  with  (hn 
calamine  and  charcoal,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  clay 
ilisc;  but  when  the  operation  is  fintahed,  it  will  bo  more 
trouble  to  collect  the  grains  of  brass. 

This  is  an  operation  that  requires  considerable  nicety  in 
ibc  management  of  the  fire,  for  if  too  hot,  the  metallic  zinc 
is  va{K>n»od  fa^jler  than  the  copjwr  can  combine  with  it ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  hot  enough,  the  oxide  will  nut  He 
reduced.  Attentiuii  to  a few  trials  will  give  the  requisito 
judgment. 

The  sulphuret,  or  blende,  is  ai-saycd  in  the  same  way, 
except  as  i.i  calcination. 

Ulondu  mm-l  first  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder  and  care- 
fully calcined  u}Km  the  floor  of  a mutlle,  so  heated  as  to 
exclude  any  curlKmoceous  smoke  or  llumc,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod  until  it  ctMsesto  give  any  imlicatiou 
of  sulphur.  The  powdered  hlende  should  not  lie  above 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  mulHe,  and  the  heat 
should  be  very  gradually  raised  from  a dull  to  a bright 
cherry  red.  When  perfectly  calcined,  it  mu-st  be  treated  in 
the  same  wav  as  calcined  calamine. 

ASSKMANI.  JOSEPH  SIMOMUS,  a learned  Maro- 
nite  native  of  Syria,  who  came  to  Rome  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  J8tb  centur)',  was  made  Archbishop  in  parti- 
bus  of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  by  Clemens  XI. 
lie  was  sent  by  that  Pontiff  on  a literary  mission  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  the  years  1715 — 10,  and  he  brought  back  to 
Uome  many  valuable  MSS.  He  (hen  set  about  compiling 
his  /iiblioihera  Orirnta/is  Cli*tnifntinn  J'atirana,  fourvolumes 
f.ilio,  Romo,  1719-28,  being  a biographical  account  of  the 
Syrian  writtrs.  divided  into  three  classes,  i.  e.  Orthodox, 
Jacobites,  and  Ncstorians,  with  copious  extracts  in  the 
Syriac  text,  ami  a l.,atin  version,  lists  of  their  works,  and 
cranments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
Arabian,  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but  Ho’hing 
appeared  in  print  beyond  the  Syriac.  The  fourth  vohimo 
of  the  lUbliuthei'u  is  engrossed  by  a learned  diBsertatijn  on 
the  Syrian  Nestorians.— 2d.  S.  Plphra^^m  Syri  Cht  ra  om/iin 
(pitr  ex'tuiH,  six  volumes  folio,  Roiue.  1732-4G.  This  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Epbraem,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers, 
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coutaminjf  tlie  Syrioc  lext  an*l  n T.stin  tran4ation,  wns 
I'e^un  by  Ambarach,  aijotlier  b‘arn«aJ  Maroniti*  liviutj  at 
Rome,  and  belter  known  as  Katlnr  Heiic«lelti,  Winij  a 
ineraber  of  the  booiety  of  the  .Tesuits,  and  nib  r Ins  death 
was  coraplete<\  by  Assemani.  Tliib  wurk  i*  much  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  i»  better  than  that  of  the  other  works  of  As- 
semani,  who  was  more  skiUed  in  the  Oriental  than  in  the 
Latin  lanRuage.— 3d.  Kahnd>ina  l!cric<ur  umrerti<r.  in 
tjutl/Ui  f>anr(tirum  woiwimi.  iimif^infn,  dim.  Krcfmia^ 
rnm  Orientit  af  Ocride>ilis,j>rfrmi>^»iK  unna  cuju>>tfHe  IWle^ 
*ifF  origitiiOut,  rfcmtsentuT,  dfserthuntur,  et  uotiii  i//u\lr^tn“ 
/«r.  six  volinot'S  quarto,  Rome.  I7o5*7. — -llh.  Pib/iot/icra 
Juri*  Orirnlaitu  CunomW  tt  Cirilh,  four  volumes  quarto, 
Rome.  1762-J. 

Assemani  died  at  Rome  in  1 768,  at  the  aco  of  eighty.  Ho  | 
left  MSS.,  seecra!  liistorical  dHsertntioii’i,  and  nllicr  fra"- 
ments,  on  the  Christian  {Kipulation  of  the  antieiit  patriar* 
cliatc  of  Antioch,  on  tho  nation  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  other  Eastern  sects,  &c.,  which  have  been  lately 
published  hy  Monsi^nor  MaV.  In  his  lileiiino  he  pub- 
lished a di'*scrtation  on  the  origin  and  reliunon  of  tho  unto- 
Mohaniroeilan  Aral»,  which  he  appended  to  his  translation 
of  Benmhel>o‘s  Chronicle.  Of  Assemani's  friend  Ara- 
baraeh,  wo  may  here  mention,  that  he  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen,  Patriarch  of  An- 
tt.)ch.  on  the  Oriiiin  'and  the  Lilurfiy  of  the  Maronilcs. 
[See  Marowites.] 

ASSKMANI.  STRPHANIIS  EVODIl’S.  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  made  Bishop  of  Apamea,  and  sncccredcd 
his  uncle  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  piibli^hcil  tlu? 
following  works.  I . Jiiblinthertr  rt  Pu- 

iatitur  MSS.  OrifintaHum  Calaloirux,  two  volumes 

folio,  1742,  with  notes  by  Gori.-  2.  Acta  Sunrturum  Mar- 
fyrum  Orienialium  el  Orridmla/ium,  two  volumes  folio. 
Rome,  1748.  To  this  work,  which  hecompiU'<l  frmn  M.SS. 
in  the  Vatican,  ho  added  the  Acts  of  St.  Simon.  ralle<l 
Stslite,  in  C'holdaic  and  Ijitin.  He  also  Wguti  a ucneml 
catalogue  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  dividi^l  into  lh^^•  e 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  ami  other  modern  Ian- 
gnages.  of  which,  however,  he  published  only  the  first  Milunic 
in  1736;  a fire  which  broke  out  in  his  chambers  having 
, destroyed  his  papers.  Mat  has  contiuucfl  parts  «f  this  ca- 
talogue in  his  Srrififnrvm  I'elennn  nora  niUerfio.  of  which  i 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  latelv  published.  Another 
raemla-r  of  the  same  family,  called  Jo-icph  Louis  As^emani. 
published  the  Alexandrine  Missal,  with  the  hturgy  of  the 
various  churches  of  Egypt,  ohl  and  modern  ; Mis^ah  Ahr-  1 
andrinum  S.  Marri,  in  quo  ear/iarisli^  liiurgiir  o»tor« 
an'iqufp  nr  rrrentes  E-'clmiarum  .f's'fpii.  (jrtrm.  Coptice, 
Arabi'-e,  et  Sijriace  eThthentur.t^Mx\o.  \hain',  J731:  and 
aho)  a chronology  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Chaldea.  The  As%e- 
mani  had  a rich  collection  of  Arabic  and  Sjriac  MnS., 
which  Clemens  XIll.  purchased  for  the  Vatican  I.abrary. 
Monsignor  MaV  has  lately  given  catalogues  of  them.  Tlic 
Syriac  MSS.  alone  are  202  in  number. 

ASSKM.^NI,  SIMONE,  grand  nephew  of  .Joseph 
Simon,  and  like  him  bom  in  Syria,  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  many  years  proft'itsor  of  Oriental  languages  in  tho 
university  of  Padua.  He  published  severiil  works  in  Ita- 
lian aoii  in  Latin  on  Arabian  literature  and  history.  \.Sag- 
gm  nult  ungine,  cuUo.  ietl^^raiura  e roxtumi  dmli  Arabi, 
avitnfi  il  pxt'itdn  profeta  Manmetlo,  octavo.  Padua.  I “87. 

2.  Catafogo  dfi  ntdirt  .MSS.  OrientaU  nHln  bibliotera  .Yn- 
»/ui?'T.  quarto.  Padua.  1 787-8.  To  this  catalogue  he  added 
exiracis  fp»m  some  of  the  works  registered  in  it,  such  as  tiie 
lives  of  several  philosivpliers  and  a series  of  tlio  Persian. 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  inonarchs,  and  also  illustrations  of 
the  Cude  coins  and  other  antiquities  existing  in  the  mu-  I 
semn  of  the  same  fnmilv  of  Nani.  3.  (Jhtbufi  CWv//r.  : 
f'uJfnt-Artibirnn.  quarto,  Padua,  1790,  being  a description 
of  the  etdeslial  globe  in  the  Borgia  museum  at  Velletri. 
with  a di-isertation  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
thi“  As^emani  who  first  expowd  the  imposture  of  the  Mal- 
tese V'ella,  who  pretended  to  have  finino,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Martino  at  Palermo,  a diplomatic  code 
of  the  Sicilian  Sararens.  Vella  made  a tnuislution  of  it. 


examincfl  the  MS.  found  it  containwl  a narrative  of  the 
life  of  Mohammed,  much  interpolated  with  Maltese  w-onls, 
apparently  with  tho  intention  of  rendering  tho  original  lext 
uiiintclligiiile.  Vella's  iinixibturc  being  now^  made  cUMr, 
ho  was  sentenced  to  imprisimment.  (Cetarniti  Ol^ere,\o^ 
lutno  xviii. ; Pundgntbrn  dru  Orimti,  volume  i. ; uud  also 
AUgt'mnnen  J.iterarisvhf^  Anzfigen  for  17‘J5.) 

ASSEMBLY,  GKNERA1>,  OF  SCOTL.VND.  [Seo 
Gknbral  AhsBMBI.Y.] 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL.  [Sihj  Natio.val  As- 

SEMHI.V.] 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  [See  Westminster 
Assemhi.y.] 

ASSENT,  ROYAL.  When  a bill  hos  pcissed  through 
all  its  staues  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  if  it  is  a hill  ot 
supply,  it  w sent  back  to  the  charge  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
House  of  (%mttnons,  in  which  it  luid  of  n urse  originaUd ; 
but  if  not  a bill  of  supply,  it  remoinb  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Tlie  ri'ya]  a.sb<  nt  is  always  given  in  the  Hou>>e  of  I^rls.  the 
! Commons,  however,  being  also  nreseni  at  I lie  bar,  to  which 
I they  are  summoned  by  the  Black  R<sl.  Tlie  king  may 
, either  be  present  in  i>erson.  ur  may  signify  his  assent  by 
j letters  patent  under  the  groat  seal,  signed  with  his  Land, 
j and  communicated  to  the  two  houM-s  by  coinmissionerji. 
power  to  do  this  is  given  by  tho  33d  Henry  VIII.  chap.  21. 
The  conjmiv.-iioners  are  usually  throe  or  four  of  the  gn*8t 
I oflicers  of  state.  They  lake  their  scats,  attired  in  a peculiar 
costume,  on  a bench  placed  Wtween  the  woolsack  and  tlm 
throne.  When  the  king  comes  down  in  person,  he  is  m-ated 
on  the  throne  robed  and  crown*  <1.  The  bills  that  have  been 
left  in  the  House  of  I»nls  lie  on  the  table ; the  bills  of  sup- 
ply are  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
111  pre-^cuting  them,  csjicciBlly  at  the  end  of  a sessiun,  U 
accustomcil  to  a'^ompany  the  act  with  a short  apcech.  In 
thc-*e  addresses  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  money 
which  liuA  been  so  liberally  supplied  by  his  majesty's  faithful 
Commons  xbould  l*e  judinimaly  and  oconoimcally  expended ; 
anil  a cmi^iderablc  sensation  has  lH>en  suiuctimos  made  by 
' llio  c'.'p'.Disi-  und  S’llcmniiy  with  which  this  advice  has  U’cn 
entorcfil  u;><)n  tkio  royal  car.  Tin*  royal  ardent  to  each  bill 
Is  ai'ni'unced  by  the  * leik  *4’  parliament.  Having  r*.*ad  the 
inlo.  ho  if  it  l^  a lull  «*l  Mipply. ' Ia‘  roi  retn^rne  set 
b.'/id  ■'<•/*.  arcrfite  /ear  brt/evoience,  el  ainsi  le  rent; 
if  .tin  «li.iT  public  bill, ‘/c  rni  fe  rfut if  a private  bill, 
‘ Si.i't  jufl  naume  it  e<tl  dmir/-.'  What  is  calletl  au  act 
of  gr.its*,  ibat  i<,  an  act  by  wliirh  the  myal  favour  or 
b'liMitv  IS  cxiemlcil  to  any  parly,  must  be  signed  by  hii 
niiijcsiy  bidbrc  it  is  laid  before  parliament,  wheiyt  it  is  only 
n ull  riiro  in  each  hou>o.  and  where,  although  it  may  be 
roio**ted.  it  cannot  be  amende*!.  To  such  un  act  there  is  no 
further  expre-^-ion  of  tho  royal  assent,  but.  having  rrnd  its 
title,  thederk  of  the  parliament  say  s,  '/-e*  Preiufs,  Setgneurx, 
rt  Commom,  e.n  le  present  parliomenl  tmemhih.  nu  now  de 
touts  uutres  snojertx,  remereient  tret  humUement  viAre 
mtijestu  et  prient  a Dieu  roitt  duuner  en  santi  bone  vie  el 

longNe.' 

I When  the  royal  assent  is  refuscvl  to  a bill,  the  fi^m  of 
' anuoumiement  is  /-e  roi  s'avisera.  It  is  prolmble  that  in 
I former  timcK  thoo  wonls  were  intended  to  mean  what  they 
I express,  namely,  that  the  king  would  take  the  matter  into 
I considiTatioii.  and  merely  iMstpvncd  his  decision  for  the 
present.  There  has  been  ilt>  instance  of  the  rejection  by 
the  enmn  of  any  bill,  certainly  not  uf  any  public  bill,  w hich 
I hail  passixl  thriugh  parliament,  for  many  vears.  It  is  com- 
monly  stated,  even  in  liooks  of  good  authority  (for  instance, 
in  HI)  rcHpcctable  a wurk  as  Chitty's  edition  of  Blnrksloiie), 
that  the  last  instance  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  trien- 
nial parliaments  by  William  III.  in  1693.  TindnK  in  his 
continuation  of  Rsptn,  says.  ‘The  king  let  the  bill  lie  on 
the  tahio  f<*r  s«nnc  time,  so  that  men's  eyes  and  expectations 
were  much  fixed  on  tho  issue  of  it ; but  in  conclu.sion  ho 
refused  to  pass  it,  so  the  session  ended  in  an  di  humour. 
The  rt'jccting  a bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
cniwn,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  tlie  two  bouses  are 
apt  to  think  it  a hardship  when  there  is  a bill  denied.*  But 
another  instance  occurred  towards  the  close  of  tho  same 


and  pubh'bed  it  at  I'nUTmo  in  I7H9.  (f'ettcr  /t>f/>/ma/iro  year,  whicli  was  more  remarkable,  in  i»nsequeu»‘e  of  it» 
*//  .NV»/»fi  sot/o  it  Gorerno  degli  Anihi.  3 v.iIh  tto,  Ibtlernio,  being  followed  by  certain  proceedings  in  parliament,  which 
I 7s9-9J.)  The  work  was  dedicHUid  V>  the  King  of  Naples,  was  sitting  at  the  time.  This  was  the  reje**tion  of  the  bill 
Asscniani,  to  whom  suinie  of  the  pniof  nhcetH  hud  licon  c*.mi:roiily  called  the  Flare  Bill,  the  object  of  which  v*as  to 
sent,  pronounce*!  the  text  to  be  uiiintcUigible,  excejit  some  exclude  all  holders  of  olHix*s  of  trust  and  profit  under  tho 
lines  which  w'crc  MaU»)»e  instead  of  Arabic.  At  last  .Io*.oph  cravvn  from  the  Htniso  of  Commons.  It  was  presente*!  to 
Hager  was  sent  for  from  Vienna  to  Palermo,  and  he  having  the  king  along  w ith  tlie  land-tax  billj  and  the  day  after  he 
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had.&S!<^nu?<l  to  the  one  ami  rcjcetwl  the  other,  the  Hoa<e  of 
CemmoTi*,  having  re^ulveil  itself  into  a pranil  commiliee  on 
the  state  of  the  uulioii,  {>a»»c<l  the  followin';  re-mlution 
• That  whfMjver  a«UiRccl  th«  king  not  to  give  tl.e  royal  aH^ent 
to  the  tu't  which  was  to  redresx  a grieNanee,  ami  take  otT  a 
scamlal  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  t'oimmm*  in  parliament, 
is  uu  enemy  to  their  majcstich  and  the  kingtlum  ; ami  that 
a representation  Uu  made  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  how 
few  instances  have  been  in  former  reigns  ol'detJjing  the 
royal  absent  to  bills  for  redress  of  grievances ; ami  the  orlcf 
of  the  Commons  tor  his  not  having  given  the  n»y.il  assonl  to 
several  public  bills,  and  in  particiilur  to  this  U:lh  which 
tends  so  much  to  the  clearing  the  reputation  of  this  lioiiso, 
after  their  having  so  freely  volecl  to  s«p)>ly  the  public  iKs-a- 
Biuns.'  An  address  confonimUle  to  ih<*  re-dlulion  was 
acconlingly  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  whole  luiu.-e. 
The  king  returned  a polite  answer  to  so  much  of  the  addres-. 
as  roferred  to  the  confidence  that  ought  to  Ih*  prc>cru-d  be- 
tween himself  and  the  parliament,  but  took  no  notice  of 
wliat  wassaiil  about  the  rejislion  of  the  bill.  When  the 
Commons  rctunicd  from  the  royal  pn’Mrjnv,  it  was  moved 
m tho  house  ‘That  upplicati<in  be  made  to  his  majoty  for  a 
further  answer but  the  motion  was  ncguti^ed  by  a majority 
of  -i-it)  to  2S. 

.Mr.  Hutsidl,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Preeedent.s  fcili- 
tion  of  18t!^),  quotes  other  iIt^tances  of  subsispient  d.ito  to 
this.  The  latest  which  he  discovcrcsl  was  the  rcjc<'tiou  of  a 
ScoU'h  militia  bill  by  Queen  Anno  in  I7u7.  In  f>rmcr 
limes  tho  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  was  a common  occur- 
rence. Queen  Elizabeth  once  at  the  end  of  a session,  out  of 
ninety-one  bills  which  were  presented  to  her,  rejected  forty- 
eight. 

It  is  the  r«>ynl  assent  which  makes  a bill  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  gives  it  the  force  of  a law.  As  by  a legal  fiction 
tho  laws  passed  throughout  a whole  session  of  parliament 
arc  ronsifU'red  as  forming  properly  only  one  statute  (uf 
which  what  are  popularly  called  the  separate  acts  arc  only 
so  many  chapters),  it  u»eil  to  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
tho  royal  assent,  at  whatever  period  of  the  ses.sion  it  might 
Ik‘  given,  did  nut  make  the  act  operative  from  the  Ix'ginning 
of  tik?  session,  when  no  day  w as  pirticulurly  mentioned  in 
the  IkkIv  of  it  as  that  on  which  it  should  come  into  effect. 
In  onler  to  settle  thU  jwint,  it  was  ordered  by  the  33d 
(ruot'ge  III.  chap.  13.  that  the  clerk  of  parliament  should 
iiir  the  future  endorse  on  every  bill  the  day  on  which  it 
reeeivc<l  the  royal  assent,  nnd  that  from  that  day,  if  there 
was  not  in  it  any  specification  to  the  contrary,  its  operation 
should  cummcnce. 

It  api»cars  that  the  several  forms  of  words  now  in  use  are  ' 
not,  os  has  been  sometimes  stated,  exactly  the  same  that 
have  liGcn  employed  in  this  ceremony  from  tho  fir.vt  institu- 
tion  of  parliaments.  For  instance,  it  is  recorticd  that 
Henry  VII.  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  uf  attainder  passed 
in  the  first  ><>ur  of  his  reign  ((•tSS)  against  the  partisans  of 
Uirlianl  lit.  in  the  more  emphatic  terms,  ruy  h tvi.*;,  «*« 
t‘>utz  j>nhitx.  On  Bome  occusions.  of  earlier  date,  the  as.sent 
is  stated  to  have  been  given  in  English.  Thus,  to  a bill  of 
atiuitidi  r passed  against  Sir  William  Oldhatl  in  1453  (the 
.'jl>lof  Henry  VI.),  the  clerk  is  recorder!  in  the  Rolls  of  Par* 
li  iineiit  to  have  announced  his  majesty's  assent  as  follows: 

' 'I'he  king  voile  that  it  lie  hadde  and  d<ion  in  timncr  nnd 
forme  as  it  is  desired.'  And  in  1 15tl,  in  the  case  of  nn  act 
)f  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Karls  <if  Salis- 
mry.  Warwick,  and  others,  the  same  king  gave  his  assent 
ti  Ihc  following  form:  * 1'he  king  agrecch  to  this  act.  so 
that  by  virtue  thereof  he  be  not  put  from  his  premgative  to 
-hew  Mirli  mercy  and  grace  as  shall  please  his  higliness, 
icciinliiig  to  bis  ri'galie  and  dignitie.  to  uny  p<*rson  or  }ier 
'^ons.  whos4'  nanics  be  cxpn'ssed  in  this  act,  or  to  uny  other 
tliat  might  be  hurt  by  the  same.' 

In  the  time  of  ilio  Commonwealth,  an  English  firm 
was  suhslituttKl  for  those  m Norraati-Frcncb,  which  had 
been  previously  nnd  arc  now  in  use.  On  the  1st  of  Oclo- 
l>er,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  ‘that  when 

the  Lord  l*relector  shall  pass  n bill,  the  form  of  words 
to  l>e  use«l  shall  lie  these,  Thf  Lord  Prolf^tor  doth  ron~ 
sfnt.'  In  170G.  also,  a bill  passed  the  House  of  I^ords, 
ami  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  alwlishiug  the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  alt  pro- 
cccding.s  in  parliament  nnd  courts  of  justice,  in  which  it 
was  directed,  • that  iiiHlcadof  roy  /<•  rnifl.  those  wonls  he 
Uhdl,  'fh/i  kin"  twiitcer*  Be  it  no;  uiHlcad  of  ^uit  /hit  tyone 
ti  eat  dairit  these  words  be  substituted,  Be  it  U4  ti  prayed} 


wlioro  these  words,  rot  mwcrrie  ses  dons  sujets,  aceepte 
leur  ht'neculenri>,  et  'linsi  le  veuH,  have  been  used,  it  shall 
hereafter  be,  7V/c  kin"  thanks hU  goo</  snhjfct8,acc€f)ts  their 
ben'WiAenre,  and  answers  Be  if  so ; instead,  of  /y?  roi  s<wi- 
sera.  those  woitls.  The  king  icill  ermsider  of  it,  be  used.* 
* Why  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,’  says  Hatsell, 
‘or  why  its  provinions  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment were  nut  adopli.'d  in  an  act  which  afterwards  pasi^ed  in 
tho  year  1731,  “That  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
shnuld  be  in  English,"  I never  hoard  any  reason  assigned-' 
For  further  inrormation  on  this  subject,  see  Iluhseirs  Pre- 
cedents, e^iKciully  Mil.  ii.  iip.  3.18—  351  (edition  of  181B). 

ASSKK,  'k'K*  A*hi',  properly  ASHl,  is  ommeously 
written  by  Kiigli.sh  and  French  writers  .Asser.  Asbi  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Babyloiiiun  Talmud,  so  called 
from  the  pl.icu  ofhis  n:sidt*iu*c.  He  was  burn  at  Babyion 
.v.n.  35-1.  IItsJewi.sli  biographers  relate  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  r ollegc  of  Sura,  in  Babylon,  at  the  ago 
of  fiiurteen  ; which,  if  this  account  lie  true,i-s  an  unparalleled 
iiist.mcc  of  mental  prcr<4*i:y.  But  whether  or  not  full  credit 
mjy  be  attarhed  (o  this  statement,  A>hi  was  undoubtedly 
di'iinguislu'tl  very  early  in  lilo  by  intellectual  powers  and 
ariphremenls.  He  •licil  a.i>.  4iG,  aged  seventy-four. 

Rabbi  Abrahnm  Ih-n  Dior  ;^s^crts.  in  his  Kuhbu/ah,  p.  G8, 
that  since  tlu>  days  ul  Rabbi  .Iclutda  Hannasi,  or  Rabbenu 
llukkadosh,  in  no  one  but  Ashi  bad  been  combined  at  once 
knuwicdge  of  the  law,  piety,  humility,  and  magnificence. 
The  expositions  uf  the  Mishna  delivered  by  Ashi  in  his 
lecturei*  to  the  students  under  his  care  were  collected,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  Bubybmian  Talmud.  It  wa«  his  prac- 
tice to  dictate  to  liis  pupiU  each  year,  in  the  niunth  of 
February,  a trenliso.  which  he  required  them  to  study  during 
six  months,  and  when  they  returned  to  him  in  the  month  of 
August,  to  give  him  thrir  views  of  its  contents.  He  incited 
them  to  hold  arguments  on  their  several  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  the  tre:atise,  rcinovo«l  their  doubts,  and  replied  lu 
their  objections,  or  confirmcil  their  opinions  by  the  tcbiimony 
of  former  sagos.  Tho  heads  of  the  classes  explained  at 
length  to  the  younger  students  what  had  been  stated  sue- 
cinrlly  by  the  master.  Prizes  were  awanled  to  the  most 
distinguished  disciples.  Asia  then  delivered  another  trea 
tise,  which  was  in  like  manner  studied  during  another  six 
montlnv.  aud  in  the  month  of  February  was  discussed. 
From  the  matter  thus  colkrtcd,  during  a course  of  instruc- 
tion which  lasted  sixty  years,  Ashi  comfioBcd  that  part  uf 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  which  was  immeiliatcly  written  by 
himiielf.  It  was  continued  by  his  disciples,  the  mimiier  of 
whom  amountvrl  to  many  thousands.  (Compare  the  Tsemuvh 
first  part,  in  the  years  4127  and  4187;  Bepher 
Jurk(uin,  fol.  117;  Hdirhoth  Ohim^pA^',  Wolfii, /kA/ro- 
thera  //cArr«i,  tom.  i.  p.  224  ) 

ASSER,  or  ASSEKIUS  MRNEVKNSIS.  called 
ASKER  by  Ingulphus,  and  JOHN  ASSER  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  was  a learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  wbcnce  (ibv 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia  or 
Menevia)  ho  obtained  the  appcllatimi  of  Menevensis.  1-e- 
land {.Comment,  de  Script,  i.  p.  155)  stales  him  to  have  been 
of  British  extraction,  and  Bale  (^it.  Basil,  1557,  p.  125) 
says  that  his  instructor  in  learning  at  St.  David's  was  Jubn 
Krigena.  We  have  his  own  authority  {De  Reb.  Gest.  .,]'.(/• . 
ed.  Wi«e,  p.  49)  for  hLs  being  related  to  an  aichbishop  ol 
St.  David's  of  the  name  of  Novis. 

Asner  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alfrcil  the  Great,  as  is 
generally  believed,  in  or  about  the  year  K80,  but  probublv 
earlier,  merely  from  the  reputation  of  his  learning.  IIi*» 
own  account  is  (p.  47),  that  those  who  were  sent  to  fetch 
him  intnalurcd  iiim  to  the  king  at  Done,  in  Wiltshire,  ami 
that  the  king  not  only  received  him  graciously,  but,  at  the 
first  interview,  pressed  him  to  ri'side  constantly  ui  cmirt. 
Asscr  modestly  declined  the  proposal,  alleging  Ibat  it 
would  be  a reproach  to  him  to  leave  a place  where  he  had 
Iwen  nurtured  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  prefcrtneiit  elsevvlicre.  King  Alfred  then  de- 
sired that  ho  would  apportion  his  time  between  the  court  and 
hi.^s  muno-ster)',  pasisiug  six  months  at  one,  and  six  at  the 
other:  but  Asser  was  unwilling  to  comply  even  with  this 
request,  till  he  had  c<in8uUed  tlio  brethren  of  his  convent. 
He  therefore  set  out  for  St.  David's,  but  falling  ill  at 
Winchester,  lav  sick  there  more  than  a year.  IIo  after- 
wards piir.sued  iiis  joiirucy,  and  at  length  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  lii-i  hrother-monks  to  accept  ibo  otfer,  as  they  pro- 
miseil  themselves  great  advantages  from  tho  King's  favour, 
atid-iuorc  cspcciallv  agaioiit  (liu  oppeosBiom  of  llemeid,  ono 
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of  iho  pclly  princes  of  Soulh  AVales  who  had  occasionally 
pcrsicmed"  their  archliishop.  They,  however,  rw|upstvd 
A>ser  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  lei  him  resi  le  r[uurlcrly 
at  ctmrt  and  at  St.  David’s,  rather  than  that  he  should 
Tomiiin  absent  six  months  together. 

When  he  came  back,  he  found  the  king  at  a phu'O  called 
Lconafonl,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  «li.stiuction, 
and  with  whom  he  retnainrtl  at  once  eight  months,  reading 
w ith  him  such  b )oks  as  the  king  {.Ibid.  p.  50.) 

Asscr  states  that,  on  the  Christmas  eve  following,  the  king 
pR'sented  him  with  the  monasteries  of  Amgresbyri  (suj>- 
pisod  to  Ur  Amusbury.  in  Wiltshire),  and  Hanuwillo  (Ban* 
well,  in  Somc-rsetshire),  together  w ith  a silk  pall  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  n strong  man  was  able  to 
carry  : adding,  that  these  were  small  things,  and  that 
hereafter  ho  should  have  greater,  lu  a short  time  As.ser 
had  the  church  of  Exeter  bestowed  upon  him  ; and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  bishopric  of  Sherbum.  which,  however,  ho 
<|Uttted.  according  to  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  fli'ogra- 
;»Af'a  liritannira,  in  68,1,  thotigh  he  always  retained  the 
title.  Thenceforward  be  constantly  attended  the  court,  in 
t'.io  manner  l)cfurc  stipulated,  and  is  named  as  a person  in 
whom  ho  had  particular  confidence,  by  King  Alfred  in  his 
will,  which  imint  have  been  raa<le  some  time  in  or  before 
8'‘5,  since  mention  is  there  made  of  Esno,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford. who  died  that  year.  He  befpicathotl  to  A«<cr  one 
hundred  mancuses.  \lVill  nf  K.  Alfr.  publ.  at  Oxf-  p.  20.) 
As>er  is  also  mentionetl  by  King  .Ufci'd  in  the  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  Gregory’s  ‘ Paiiorah^  addressed 
to  Wlfsig,  bishop  of  T>mdon  ; and  there  the  king  does  not 
call  him  bishop  of  Sherburn.  but  mimim  biycene,  ‘ my 
bishop;'  acknowledging  the  help  received  from  him  ami 
others  in  that  translation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  near  resemblance  which  the 
genius  of  Asserbore  to  that  of  the  king  which  gained  him 
HU  much  of  Alfred's  confidence  : and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  Asser  drew  up  (ho  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  which  we  still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and 

firescntcd  to  the  king  in  ihe  year  8^3.  In  this  work  we 
lave  a very  remarkable  account  nf  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  and  Asser  passed  their  time  together. 

Asser  says  that,  one  day  (it  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin), 
having  cited  in  conversation  a ^lassage  from  a u.irticular 
author,  the  king  was  pleased  with  it.  and  would  nave  him 
write  it  down  in  the  margin  of  a book  which  he  cametl  j 
in  his  bosom : but  As.scr  finding  no  room  to  write  it  there, ; 
and  yet  being  desirous  to  gratify  his  master,  asked  -\lfred  | 
wliether  he  should  n<’t  provide  a few  leaves,  on  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  thing*  as  occurred  either  in  reading 
or  conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  this  hint, 
and  directed  Asser,  without  delay,  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Pursuing  this  method  couslanlly,  their  collection  began  to  : 
swell,  till  at  length  it  became  of  the  size  of  an  ordinar)* 
psalter:  and  this  was  what  the  King  called  his  ' Hand- 
book.’ or  • Manual.’  | 

Asser  apjicars  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the 
rest  of  the  reign  of  AlfVed,  and  nrobablv  several  years  after  j 
but  where  or  when  he  died  is  uoubtfuh  The  Saxon  Chro-  j 
nicle  positively  fix«>s  the  time  lu  the  year  910.  i 

The  preferments  and  the  works  of  Asser  have  Iwth  been  ■ 
subjects  of  cf>ntrovcrsy.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  liirt-  j 
graphia  BrUannica  asserts  him  to  have  been  archbishop  of. 
St.  Divid’s  (Kippis’s  edit.  i.  410),  which  is  much  disputed,  j 
It  .seems  clear,  however,  that  Asser  the  monk,  who  is  spoUeii 
of  a.s  a reader  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford  (HarpsOcld, 
Hist.  Ecrles.  161),  if  such  a person  did  exist,  was  a different 
pers-in  from  the  bishop  of  Slierbifrn. 

Bute  and  Pits  give  tlie  titles  of  six  works  a.scril>oil  to 
onr  Asscr.  One  is,  of  course.  The  Life  of  Alfred : " the 
others  are,  1.  * A Commentary  on  Boethius:'  2.  ‘ Annales 
Britannia* 3.  ‘ Aurcarum  Senlcntiaruro  Enchiridion;’ 
4.  * A Bo«)k  of  Homilies : 5.  * A Volume  of  IxMtcr*.’  I’he 
Commentary  on  Boethius  probably  means  nothing  more 
llian  his  explanation  of  that  author  to  King  .\lfre  l when 
the  king  made  his  Saxon  translation.  The  Annales  were 
published  by  Gale  in  his  Script,  xv.  at  Oxford  in  1691, 
l>ut  arc  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a pseudo- Asser.  The 
Enchiridion  is,  Itcyond  question,  Alfred's  Manual  already 
notit'cd.  The  existence  of  the  two  lo.st  works,  the  Homilies 
and  Letters,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  Many 
other  works  (but  wilhoul  .*|K,*cification)  arc  said  by  Bale 
and  Pits  to  have  bc'eii  translated  into  KnuUsh  by  Asser. 

The  ‘ AtmnUi  iierum  Ga^iarum  JH/rfdi  Mugni'  were 


first  published  by  Archbi'.hop  Parker,  at  the  endofWal- 
singham's  Hinlori/,  fol.  Lund.  1574.  ami  reprinted  by  Camden 
in  his  Anglia,  Normannira,  Sic.  fol.  Francof.  1603.  They 
were  again  reprinted  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  at  O.xford, 
by  Francis  wise,  in  1772:  tho  best  edition. 

The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Asser,  formerly  in  tbc 
Ckittonian  Library,  marked  Olho  A.  xii,  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  at  Westminster  in  1731. 

(See  tho  * Anmile.t,'  published  by  Wise : Tanner’s 
Bibhothera  Britannico-Uibern.  p,  53;  Brit.  art. 

Ayscrius ; Chalmers’s  Bhar.  f>irt.) 

AS.SESSMENT  OF  TAXES.  [See  Taxks.] 

ASSESSMENT  OK  DAMAGES  takes  place  on  a 
writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  a jury 
of  the  county  where  an  action  is  laid,  in  cases  where  tl;c 
defendant  suffers  judgment  by  default,  instead  of  pleading 
and  joining  Usuc  in  the  action.  In  such  cases,  the  defend- 
ant having  admitted  a liability  to  some  extent,  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  amount ; and  the  jury  arc  summoned 
merely  to  enquire  into  and  assess  the  damages,  and  not  as 
on  trials  where  issue  U joined  to  try  the  issue  as  tcell  as  to 
assess  tho  damages  (tarn  <ut  trianduui  quam  ad  imjm'irn- 
dum).  Such  as.M.*s*^mcnt  is  subject  to  be  set  aside  on  mutiuti 
before  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought,  in  ca.M!  the  jury 
are  improperly  returned,  or  the  sheriff  has  inisdiri'cted  them 
in  jioiat  of  law,  or  the  damages  arc  excessive.  [See  Writ 
or  lNgtnRY.-~l>AMAOKs.] 

.AS.SETS  (from  the  Norman  French  assets,  sufficient) 
is  the  real  and  personal  property  of  a parly  di^ceased,  which, 
either  in  the  hand.-*  of  his  heir  or  devihee,  or  uf  his  executor 
or  administrator,  is  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  his  debts 
and  legacies.  Assets  arc  cither  persotial  or  real.  The 
former,  embracing  good.*,  chattels,  debts,  &c.  devolve  on 
the  executor  or  administrator;  and  the  latter  (including 
all  real  estate)  descend  to  his  heir-ut-law*,  or  are  devi^vd 
to  his  devisee.  Assets  arc  also  dislmguLshablc  iQto  legal,  or 
such  as  render  tho  executor  or  heir  liable  to  a suit  at  cum- 
mon  law  on  the  part  of  a creditor;  and  equitable,  or  such 
as  can  only  W ren«UTc<l  available  by  a suit  in  a court  <;f 
equity,  and  ore  subject  to  distiibution  and  marshalling 
among  creditors  and  legutves,  according  to  tho  peculiar 
c<]uitablo  rules  of  that  court. 

1st.  As  to  itenomd  legal  assets.  Tlicso  include  all  gooils, 
chattels,  and  iiiuveables,  w'htch  belongeil  to  the  deccaM'd  m 
action  or  pf^s&e\Kiun  at  the  time  of  hi*  death,  and  which 
actually  come  to  the  executor's  or  adinimstratur's  hands; 
and  also  all  things  which  euuie  to  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators at  any  time  in  lieu  of  them.  Thus,  a lease  made 
to  executors,  in  pursuance  of  a covenant  to  grant  a lea^e  (u 
the  testator  in  his  life : goods  delivered  to  executors  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  them  to  a testator ; damages  recovered 
by  an  executor  for  breach  of  a contract  made  w ith  the  tes 
tutor,  are  penotuil  legal  as'tets.  8o  the  young  of  shicp  or 
cattle  of  the  testator  born  alter  his  death  ; (he  profits  made 
by  his  c.xecutor  in  carrying  on  his  trade:  the  value  ofhis 
mortgaged  chattcU.  redeemed  by  the  executor  afti*r  his 
death,  are  assets  of  this  de.scription. 

The  locality  of  the  properly,  in  general,  docs  not  affect 
the  question  whether  it  is  assets  or  not;  it  being  a maxim 
that  ‘ B.sset3  in  any^art  of  the  world  arc  assets  in  every 

Eiarl  of  the  world.'  ilierefore,  stock  in  foreign  funds,  or  a 
oasehold  for  years  in  Ireland,  must,  in  case  of  a deficienoy 
of  assets  in  this  country,  be  sold  Iw  the  executor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  By  the  5th  Gvo.  II.  c.  7.  s.  4.  houses,  lands, 
negroes.  &c.  in  the  plantations  of  tho  West  Indio>,  are  ren- 
dered personal  assets,  devolving  on  tlm  executor  fur  satis- 
faction of  debts.  And  the  9th  Geo.  1 V.  c.  33,  has  produced 
the  same  operation  on  all  real  estates  of  British  subjects  (not 
l>c‘ing  Mohammedans  or  Geiitoos),  situate  in  India  wiiliin 
the  civ  il  jurisdictu  n of  the  British  supreme  courts  at  Fort 
William  (Calcutta).  Fort  bt.  George  (Madras),  ami  Bombay. 

As  Itie  law  protects  an  c.xecutor  or  adminislralur  from 
any  personal  charge  so  long  a.s  he  acts  rightfully,  the  assets 
which  render  him  chargeable  to  a creditor  are,  of  courM*. 
only  such  as  come  to  his  hands,  and  not  necessarily  all 
those  of  which  the  deceased  may  die  posscssetl.  It  was 
sard  by  M’entworth,  a considerable  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  the  testator  at  hi*  death  ha.*  sheep  in  CumlxT- 
lami,  bullocks  in  Wales,  fat  oxen  in  Bucks,  money,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  plate  in  London,  and  tho  executor  dwells  at 
Coventry  , viz.  far  from  all  these  places,  the  executor  has 
such  an  actual  |i(Mscbsion  iimnviliatcly  on  the  testator's 
death,  that  he  may  muintaia  trespass  against  any  one 
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takin®  tliem  away,  and  tl»erof)re  it  is  doubtful  wlicthor 
these  goixU  must  not  bo  coitsidero*!  to  have  ariually  come 
to  Ids  hamU  h » as  to  tw  assets  rendorim;  him  chaixcablo'for 
payment  of  debts.  But  it  seems  now  to  bo  tho  better  and 
more  just  rule,  that  if  such  pro|x;riy  should  bo  abstracUrd 
by  any  strantrer  either  before  it  has  been  actually  possessed 
by  the  executor  or  aflerwaitls,  so  that  it  be  without  any  fault 
of  the  executor,  ho  will  only  be  liable  to  account  lor  the 
dauKi'Tcs  which  he  may  actually  recover  a;rainst  such  struri- 
^er,  notwithstanding  such  damages  may  be  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  go«xU.  And  upon  the  some  principle, 
goxls  stolen  from  the  postiession  of  tlie  executor,  without 
blame  on  his  part,  will  not  be  considered  assets,  unless  in- 
deed he  have  neglected  an  0]»jwrtunity  of  selling  thorn  for  a 
good  price.  Ah  to  all  such  personal  pmperlyof  the  testator  as 
is  merely  in  nrtioitt  viz.  debts  and  rights  of  suit,  it  only  in 
general  lieuotnes  assets  when  reducerl  into  possession  by  the 
executor ; but  if  he  release  any  sucli  claims,  or  take  a bond 
for  them  t>-  himself  personally,  they  then  become  as-sets 
with  which  he  i.s  chargeable.  As  nothing  but  what  is  of 
pi'cuniary  value  is  assets,  if  the  deceased  were  entitled  to  the 
next  [ircicntation  to  a living,  and  died  without  presenting, 
the  right  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  would  not  be  asacts, 
because  IV >l  legally  saleable.  It  follows  from  the  very  de- 
finition of  uvse/r,  that  they  do  not  embrace  property  which 
the  testator  poHsesses  merely  as  a trustee,  without  having 
any  personal  beneficial  intcre.st  therein  ; and  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  executor  cannot  employ  as  general  per-onal 
niseis  proiw^rty  which  is  in  the  testator's  hands  clothed  with 
a specific  trust  or  appropriation  ; for  instance,  bills  or  notes 
remitted  to  tho  lestalor  to  meet  acceptances  for  any  par- 
tu  iilar  purpose ; nor  money  receiveil  by  the  executor  him- 
self utufer  a specific  trust  to  apply  it  in  payment  of  his  tes- 
titor  s debts. 

2.  Personal  equitable  assets  arc  such  as  can  only  be  made 
avuilablo  by  tho  help  of  a court  of  equity,  and  which  conse- 
quently cannot  bo  given  in  evidence  against  an  executor  on 
his  plea  of  plene  ailministravit  in  a court  of  law.  The 
distinction  beta’cen  the  two  classes  is  most  important,  and 
consists  not  merely  in  tho  mode  of  obtaining  payment  out  of 
them  by  a creilitor,  but  also  in  tho  scheme  of  their  distribution 
for  payment  of  debts.  While  legal  assets  must  be  applied  in 
payment  ofdebts,  according  to  certain  rules  of  priority  (viz. 
1.  Funeral  charges.  See. — 2.  Debts  to  tho  crown— ,3.  .ludg- 
ments — 4.  Recognizances,  See. — 3.  Rent  and  specialty  ilebt-s, 
as  mortgages,  binds,  &c. — fi.  Simple  contract  debts— 7.  Le- 
gneica).— wmilablc  assets  are  distributable  among  all  cre- 
ditors wjualiy,  the  only  distinction  recognizdl  in  courts  of 
eq.iity  being  that  Hrbts  arc  to  bo  preferred  lo  legariei. 
F,'|uiiablc  assets  embrace  money  produced  by  sale  of  the 
tv'-tator's  real  estate,  wholher  his  iuU'nJSt  in  such  estate 
were  legal  or  equitable,  and  whetlier  it  be  exprea^ly  do\ised 
lo  be  s »M  for  payment  of  debts  or  not:  and  the  equity  of 
re  lemption  of  a mortgage  is  i^uitablc  and  not  legal  assets. 
So  also  is  any  fund  over  which  a man  has  a general  power 
of  appointment,  which  ho  exercises ; in  which  case  the 
p'opcrly  will  bo  equitably  subject  to  the  claims  of  bis  cre- 
ditors. in  preference  to  those  of  hts  legatees  or  appointees. 

3.  Rml  Assets  comprise  all  such  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
as  descend  to  the  heir  at  law  of  die  deceased,  and  which 
at  common  law  rendered  him  chargeable  with  specialty 
debts  bimling  the  heir.  They  embrace  many  things  not 
strictly  of  a n*al  nature.  Thus  an  annuity,  tliough  a per- 
sonal thing,  is.  if  granted  to  a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
real  assets  which  descend  to  the  heir;  and  this  is  also  the 
rase  with  things  accessory  to  real  estate,  such  as  chiiuney- 
piei'cs,  wuin^ls,  doors,  and  other  fixtures;  and  even  deer 
in  a park,  hares  and  rabbits  in  a warren,  fish  in  a private 
p.ind  or  fishery,  arc  held  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  real 
estate,  and  to  ilescend  to  the  heir  ns  real  assets.  By  tho 
statute  29  Car.  H.  c.  3,  estates  pitr  anter  rie,  limited  to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs,  or  his  heirs,  c.xecutnrs.  and  ndmini- 
8tp.ilors,  during  tho  life  of  a third  party,  ore  declared  to  bo 
real  aS'Ots  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  '/^erms  of  years  being 
personal  chaltids,  are  in  general  personal  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  executir  or  mlminislrator;  but  terms  which  are 
created  or  assigned  over  to  alteml  the  inherilanee  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  mode,  in  the  absence  of  a general  registry, 
used  by  convex  ancers  of  nrotecting  the  inheritance  from 
judgments  and  personal  cnarges  of  tho  owner)  in  general 
follow  tho  nature  of  the  inheritance. 

At  common  law.  it  was  strictly  only  the  real  estate 
scendeJ  to  the  heir  which  was  liable  to  anv  of  his  debts, 


and  ibis  only  to  debts  by  bond  or  sjwcialty,  in  which  the 
' heir  wn.s  sjiecifically  n.ameil.  If,  iherefire,  tho  debtor, 
after  the  Stui  ite  of  Wills,  li  Henry  VIH.  c.  1, 

, away  his  lands,  his  creditors  were  entirely  defrauded  ol 
their  debts.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  3d  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  1 i,  a.  2,  rendered  such  devises  void  as  against  cre<IiUirs 
by  Ijond  or  specially  in  which  the  heir  was  Iwund,  and 
enabled  all  such  creditors  to  sue  the  devisee  of  the  laud 
jointly  with  the  heir  at  law*.  And  this  act  having  been 
construed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  creditors  on  bond  only,  has 
been  wisely  repealed,  and  the  same  provisions  exiendod  by 
the  1st  William  IV.  c.4/,  to  creditors,  nut  only  on  bonds,  but 
on  covenants,  and  all  other  specialties.  But  it  is  not  merely 
all  classes  of  sj/erialty  crcililors  that  have  now  a remedy 
against  the  real  assets  of  the  debtor : tliu  creditors  bv  simple 
contract  obtained  such  a remedv  by  the  47th  (^o.  lil.  st.  2, 
c.  74  (re  enacted  by  1 Will.  iV.  c.  47);  but  this  was  con- 
fined to  cases  where  the  debtor,  at  the  time  of  hisdeath,  was 
a trader;  and  none  of  the  almve  prm'isions  applied  to  cxipy- 
hold  estates.  But  now,  by  the  comprehensive  enactment  of 
3 and  4 William  IV.  c.  1U4,  all  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor, 
whether  freeh'tld.  customary,  or  eofryhold,  whhdi  ho  shall 
not.  by  his  last  will,  have  charged  with  payment  ofhis  dehl-», 
is  rendered  assets,  to  be  administered  in  courts  of  equity  for 
payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those  due  on  atmple  naiinirt 
in  on  specialty;  proiided  that  in  the  administration  of  asM>ts 
in  courts  of  equity  cnnlil*»rs  by  specialty  in  which  the  heir 
is  bound  shall  be  prefurrel  to  creditors  by  simple  coiilrucr, 
or  by  specially,  in  which  tho  heirs  are  nut  bound,  his  i>> 
be  observed  that  this  important  enactment  confines  the 
remedy  of  simple  contract  creditors  ngaiiut  tho  real  estate 
to  a court  of  equity,  and  does  not  enable  a simple  contract 
creditor  lo  sue  the  heir  or  dcx'isec  at  lu«'. 

We  hax-e  hitherto  treate^l  of  assets  merely  as  regards  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  creilitor  against  tho  execute, rs  and 
administrators,  and  heirs  and  dc\i.sces  of  tho  debtor,  in 
respect  of  assets  personal  or  real  come  lo  their  respccihe 
h.mds.  It  remains  lo  notice  the  doctrine  of  theeTfinernlifin 
of  the  real  estate,  that  is,  the  apportionment  of  the  debtor  s 
luibilities  in  a court  of  equity  between  tliu  two  funds  of  the 
dccease<l,  the  real  and  tlie  personal  estate,  and  also  the 
mar9hallin’4  of  assets,  in  ortler  to  pnnluco  a full  satisfaction 
of  all  crcflitorH.  AUUmigh  n creditor  by  s|MH'iaUy  has,  where 
the  decea^cd  leaves  Imth  i>ersonal  and  real  estate,  his  choice 
of  rerocdics  uitlicr  against  the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  if  he 
sue  the  heir  at  law  ho  cannot  be  met  by  a pica  that  the 
deceased  has  left  personal  assets,  yet  it  is  a settled  rule  lli.it 
the  perau'.inl  estate  in  the  handN  of  the-  executor  or  udmim- 
strator  is  the  primary  and  natural  fund  for  tlie  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  of  w'hatcver  description.  If  tho 
cre<litor.  therefore,  proceeds  against  the  real  estate,  de- 
scende»l  or  devised,  the  heir  or  devisee  who  has  sustained 
the  loss  shall  lie  alluwcil  to  stand  in  the  place  of  tho  s|>e- 
cialty  creditor,  and  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  personal 
estate  in  tho  handsof  the  executor;  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  reimbureemont  will  not  prejudice  any  creditor  of  the 
dcceasetl:  and  where  the  exoneration  of  the  real  estate  is 
in  favour  of  the  heir,  it  must  not  disapjioinl  the  claim  of  any 
legatee,  except  the  residuary  legatee,  nor  tho  wife  * claim 
to  paraphernali,!.  But  a devisee  stands  in  a different  situa- 
tion from  the  heir;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a bond 
debt  of  the  dorisnr,  it  seems  he  is  entitled  to  reimbuiscment 
out  of  the  personal  assets,  to  t)ic  disapp'iintmcnt  of  general 
legacies,  and  even  (as  it  would  appear)  of  specific  legacicH. 

To  entitle  the  heir  or  devisee  lu  this  exonerutum  out  of 
the  |Hir.smial  estate,  the  debt  must  bo  the  proper  debt  of  the 
! deccoM-d ; for  if  it  was  a debt  charged  on  lue  estate  when 
' the  deceased  purchased  it,  or  a debt  incurred  for  money 
borrowed  to  pay  off  then  existing  charges  (whether  debts  or 
legacies),  the  land  is  then  the  projicr  fund  for  its  discharge, 
and  the  heir  or  doMsee  mubt  take  the  land  cum  onere,  and 
cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  personal  funds.  The  rule 
is  tho  same  with  respect  to  both  debts  ami  legacies,  viz. 
that  tho  personal  estate  is  tho  primary  and  natural  fund  out 
<»f  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  real  estate  is  only 
to  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  tbe  personalty  ; and  even  though 
debts  and  legocius  arc,  by  the  will,  effectually  charge<l  i>n 
the  real  estate,  this  is  only  taken  for  a ileclaratioii  by  tho 
testator  that  the  real  estate  shall  be  liable  in  cai»c  of  a defi- 
ciency of  personal  assets.  But  though  it  rcs|uires  more  than 
a mere  charge  of  the  real  ostato  to  oxcmpi  tho  personnlly, 
still  a testator  U not  debarred,  if  his  intention  be  sufiicieiitiy 
expressed,  from  effecting  such  an  c.xcmplion.  As  to  the 
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motlo  of  eiJpre&Mon  in  o^fill  rcquiiitc  tooiK-raie  tliis  effet't. 
the  <'04^8  have  lieeii  very  maneruu^  ami  vuiitrailivtory,  unci 
evidence*  dehors  the  wiU  lias  Ucen,  in  Hiinie  of  Ihein  (sm  it  iA 
now  hell),  improperly),  rt*!»orlcil  to.  In  earlier  cunc»  it  wu^ 
held  that  exprei-v  wonl»  were  icf|uisilo : hut  it  is  now  wtilcd 
thill  the  periional  a«w’ts  will  bo  exeinptwl,  if  there  appear, 
from  the  whole  testamentary  di'')K>Mtiun  taken  t'<t*ether, 
sufllcienl  to  convince  n judicial  miiid  that  the  testator  meant 
nut  tneiely  to  charse  the  retd  estate,  hut  so  to  cJiai  ge  it  as  to 
exempt  the  persunully. 

Marshalliufi  iisstis  is  that  operation  by  a court  of  equity, 
by  which  claimants  entitled  to  claim  against  Initli  the  real 
and  |KTsonal  estate  of  the  deceasi-d  arc  cr)iu]H.‘lled  so  to 
elect  AH  not  to  detent  l)m  claim  of  other  cluimaiiU  ulio  have 
only  one  of  these  fuiuU  to  resort  to.  It  U ii  gencrnl  rule 
of  equity  that  if  A.  have  two  funds  to  re>-Jii  to  for  his 
debt.  11.,  liaving  a claim  oil  only  oiicMif  th>»e  funds,  luay 
conqtel  A.  to  have  rccourM'  to  tls«  other,  provided  it  Imj 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  lioth.  The  dis’tnno  and 
practice  of  niarRhalliiig  assets  ns  between  creditors  by  *im- 
ph  contract  and  rrtMhlors  by  Aff dally,  secuis  to  be  in  a 
great  degn^  supcrscrlcJ  by  the  cU'ect  of  itie  late  stnlulo 
.3  and  I Will.  IV.  c.  lt»4  (belbre  statisl),  by  which  the  tormcr 
have  acquired  a claim  against  the  fivcluilj  and  copyhold  as 
Well  as  against  the  personal  property  of  the  dci*ca^ed  debtor. 
But  the  same  rule  of  ctpiity  exists  also  in  favour  of  le::atets, 
and  therefore  if  a creditor  by  Umd.  in  which  the  heir  is  named, 
exhaust  the  personal  estate  instead  of  resorting  to  the  heir, 
tio  as  to  leave  nothing  for  payment  of  legacies,  a legatee 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  such  bond  creditor  ugamsl  the 
real  assets  descended  to  the  heir.  Hut  if  the  real  estate 
wert»  devised  to  a stranger,  it  would  bo  otherwise,  for  in  tlial 
ca^e  it  would  not  be  ecjuilable  that  a geiierul  legaU‘C  (nor  as 
it  seems  a sjieeillc  legatee)  should  obtain  his  legacy  by 
throwing  the  specially  debts  upon  the  *;Ar.vrfc  devisee  of  the 
land.  Tin;  principle  of  enurso  applies  us  between  a legatee 
aiid  a simple  contract  creditor,  w licre  the  latter  h.is  a claim 
upon  the  real  assets,  which  the  former  has  not : as  where 
the  testator's  estate  is  generally  deviM.Hi  charged  with  debts 
but  uut  witli  legacies.  (See  KxKCtiTORs,  LkcaCibs, 
Wills  ANij  Testamknts  ; and  see  Williams  » 7Vt*o/Me  o« 
thf  Latd‘f  Executors  and  Administrators;  Bacon's  Abridi!- 
meat  (Tlh  ed.),  lit.  Executors  and  Admiuidrtitor^,  Ixgaciea, 
d/yr/go«r.] 

ASSIDIANS  (Q'T'Dn  Chasidim  ‘ 1 Maccab. 
vii.  13.  Chasidiicr,  the  pious),  from  the  root  "TCn.  or  rather 
from  “ipn.  a term  usctl  to  denote  either  a very  gu»>l  or  a 

very  bad  action,  but  more  frequently  the  former.  It  was  a 
Home  given  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  uUcuipts  of  Au- 
tbs'hus  Kpipkanes  and  his  successors  to  foivu  the  Jews  into 
idolatry.  The  .^ssidiuns,  orChasidim.  of  those  <luy$,  found  a 
loader  in  Maltathias,  who  gave  tho  signid  lor  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  Syrian  tyrants,  by  killing  the  cuimuunder 
of  the  king's  troops  at  the  idolatrous  altar  in  M«xleim.  near 
•foppa.  Mattnthias  headed  the  Chabidim  during  four  years 
aguiobt  the  Cinucumunia  of  those  days.  I'hese  lour  years 
are  not  included  by  Josephus  in  the  hundaHl  ami  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Asitionean  dytiiudy,  which  he  cunimences  from 
the  lime  at  which  Judas  Macixihi  iibsumed  the  chief  command. 

I.ater  Jews  riilled  those  iiei’siins  Chasidim  who  stvluded 
tluMiisclves  from  tverldly  iKTupatUms  and  plea>ures  to 
de\olc  their  Idb  »>lely  to  religious  exercises  and  bodily 
chn.stisemcnts,  in  tlio  hope  either  of  expiating  their  own 
sins  or  those  of  others,  or  of  lia.slening  the  (MUiiiig  of  the 
Messiah.  These  Chasidim  studied  the  kabalah,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  mortification  of  the  tlcsh  to  abstract  the 
spirit  from  the  body,  and  thus  have  liberty  to  enter  into 
cimmiuniun  with  Owl  and  angels.  They  faste<l  frei^uetitly, 
anil  asserted  that  they  had  visions. 

8 domon  Maiiuun  informs  his  readers  in  his  Memoirs 
(Berlin,  17'J12).  that  some  of  the  Chasidim  died  in  conse* 
qiiencu  of  their  austerities,  and  that  others  became  de- 
ranged : he  also  states  that  not  a few  rendered  their  spiritual 
profession  suhserviciit  to  their  tcmihirol  aggrandisement. 

' About  the  miildic  of  the  eighteenth  century  a new  strcl  of 
Chasidim  arose,  who  imcntiHl  a more  cumfortuble  method  of 
u»ictic  pr.iclico.  They  taught  that  the  union  of  man  with  Gixl 
Was  elfected  by  contcmplutiun,  and  that  in  unlcr  to  llx  the 
mimi  on  God  it  is  necctsary  to  quicken  tcusalion  by  the 
unjoymeul^or  ptsruuUed  iitduigvuccs.  TUev  asserted  Uiat 


mortifiration  of  the  flesh  disturbs  that  mental  tranquillity 
whidi  is  ncct'bHHi'v  f»r  the  contcmpl-ition  of  (bid.  'I'hese 
Clinbhlim  C'.n'i  lered  that  union  with  God  buhsists  in  comtmin 
religionists  only  during  seasons  of  prayer,  and  they  taught 
that  prayer  should  bo  performed  with  Hhe  grialcbi  exertion 
uiid  inmcentraliun  of  the  lucntnl  faculiies,  in  order  to  uinio 
tiiv  praying  spirit  so  intimately  with  Go<l  as  to  obtain  power 
over  all  sublunary  and  celestial  Uongs,  and  tluis  to  realize 
all  desires.  The  tsiidik  is  always  in  coiiiiiiunion  with  (iod. 

After  this  sect  became  nutnernus.  some  of  its  incml>ers 
were  Considered  reptr»entats\e.s  of  (nri,|,  and  liieir  wordn  re- 
garded as  oracUsi.  The  iiillucncc  of  these  rcprescnlati\es 
was  based  solely  upon  their  uppcarniiru  of  sanclitv.  and  not 
UjKin  their  im-nial  buperiority.  They  therefore  cndeavonreil 
to  bring  science  into  disrepute. 

The  history  of  the  ni^lern  t'hasiilim  is  briefly  this ; I>ract 
Banlbchcm,  i.  e.  TVie  Jyjrd  of  the  name,  i.  e. 

OMirpytig,  Tbeur^ta,  whom  Maiimm  erroneously  calls  .loel, 
li\ed  A.D.  1711’,  in  the  town  of  \'lussy,  in  the  ciicle  of 
L’/arkow.  in  1‘ulimd.  His  purtizans  assert  that  his  birth  was 
predicted  to  his  liitbor  by  tho  prophet  Klijah,  ami  that  his 
luulIuT  was  a hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  his  father  still  more  advanced  in  years.  AYhil«;\el  in 
his  youth  they  relate  that  he  overcame  wnne  evil  spirits,  or 
dcinuns,  BauUclicin  went  afterwards  to  MetUibi  ze  in  Po- 
dulia,  whence  he  piopugated  his  doclriiics,  which  ore  con- 
tained in  a volume  written  by  himself,  nnd  edited  by  his 
grand.-oii  under  tbe  title  rn“l6n  *13D-  Hb»  le'lameqt  hiu 
been  published  under  the  title  His  birth  and 

miracles  ate  descril>e<l  by  his  disciple  R.  B'ar  Linez.in  a 
volume  entitled  D‘2’jOn  The  Uahilatioirs  of  liesht. 

The  fifth  edition  was  published  a.d.  1«13.  Tin;  wi>r«l 
liesht,  w formed  from  the  initials  of  ^*113  CH*  the  Lord 
of  the  goful  name,  or,  the  Lord  of  the  muncof  (J-  d. 

From  the  word  Bc»ht,  the  nuKlern  Cha.sidim  have  l>ccn 
calleit  Beshtians.  Tlie  orthodox  rubbins  opisised  in  vain 
the  spread  of  tho  Chasidim,  or  Beshtiaiis.  by  anathema  and 
exronmninications.  Baalschcm  bosetl  his  do<‘lruics  upon 
the  cabalistic  book  of  Zobar  nni.  recommending  a con- 
templative, inactive  life,  and  fn>quent  bathing  in  spring 
water. 

Thu  Bushtians  soon  spread  over  Wallachia,  Moblavin, 
Hungary,  and  Galhzia,  but  their  principles  were  not  a«l- 
niitted  among  the  Jews  in  Germany.  France,  and  Italy. 
This  sect  a lung  time  cuiirealud  their  ductiiiics  ai.d  pro- 
jiagated  their  opinions  rather  by  manusciipt  copies  of  tlieir 
writings  than  by  printed  publications  ; but  sime  1*17  they 
have  printed  and  circulated  more  than  twenty-live  difTi-ieiil 
volumes. 

After  the  death  of  Baalschcm,  A.n.  1 7G0.  R.  Biir  of  Made- 
zicy,  K,  Mendel  PrxeinMaw,  and  R.  Alelash  of  Lyzanz, 
endeavoured  to  govern  the  setd  ; nut  as  combined  Uiuimit;?, 
but  by  each  os.-mming  the  govemmtMit  of  las  own  cln-ie, 
under  the  title  of  or  The  tiile  of 

p'TIk  was  fonuctly  applied  to  BaalHchera  by  way  <if  distinc- 
tion, but  after  his  death  each  of  his  three  mo^t  distin- 
guished disciple^  emleavuurod  hy  its  assumption  to  vindiraic 
Ills  c)wn  pnTogative  of  conversing  with  spirit*.  In  conver- 
sation the  di»cip1e8  ofBaalscheni  arc  satisfied  with  the  tulu 
of.^Wi^  or  teacher. 

At  the  present  lime  every  shrewd  individual,  well  read  in 
the  Talmud  and  in  cobali-licid  writer*,  may  by  hv{>ucri.sy 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a pn^-  f'cn  if  his  morals  arc  sus- 
pected. But  the  descendants  of  Besht  have  more  fui  ilily  in 
obtaining  thisdignily,  lK.i:nusc  they  arc  a kind  of  hereditary 
nobility  among  the  Beshlian*,  the  richest  of  whom  fuel  them- 
schc.s  lionoured  by  a degree  of  ufliiiity  with  a pHJJ  tsadik. 
Besht  him>elf  taught  in  his  JlVT!2rT  13D  that  bv  honouring 
the  dcM-etidunts  of  the  tsadik  men  might  induce  Go>l  to 
send  the  ^^eHsiuh,  and  that  the  son  of  a t^adik  is  sanctilied 
from  his  cuuccptiuii  by  the  holy  thoughts  of  his  father,  and 
may  be  called  a son  of  God  and  Di’^3- 

The  Isadik  has  no  certain  salary . but  U supportcil  by 
volimtaiy  gifts,  for  which  he  grants  his  advice  to  the 
chusidim  in  all  transactions  of  life.  In  cum:  that  his  advice 
seems  to  l>e  unproductive  of  good,  the  cause  is  thought  to 
Ik*  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  receiver,  and  not  in  the  inappro- 
pri.iieiK-ss  of  the  counsel. 

The  doctrines  of  the  chazidiiu  may  be  elai’K-d  under  the 
fuUewiiig  three  heads 
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I-  p'Tib  rfrpprym  /ailhft,lnfs.Ooinse 

nt'ii  anJ  aftarhmt'nt  to  t/te  Isorjik. 

II.  nj'DIt’’?  cieiivinf!  to  the  >'hfi'hvuih. 

III.  Alti’.  courof^e. 

Tl>i!i  rmiras?c  may  even  Womo  iiiAoleroe  ami  cffnmtery, 
BO  that  iho  rhasiil  may  contra'lx't  llio  principles  of  truth, 
juKtii'o.  oqiiity,  nu^leratiun.  and  decency,  whenever  these 
principles  are  in  ^lUaiun  with  the  will  uf  the  tsadik  and 
that  of  his  bcct. 

In  mixlem  times  the  chasidim  have  left  oiT  the  use  of 
prayer  books  occunling  to  tlic  Gorman  and  Polish  ritual, 
and  have  ad  iptod  the  Spanish  and  oriental  ritual,  with 
which  they  have  mixed  many  cabalistic  elements. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chasid  to  shout  during;  prayer,  to  clap 
his  hands  loudly  touclher,  or  beat  the  wall  with  1»»  hand^, 
to  jump  alKHit  and  to  move  the  hiKly  as  in  convulsions. 
WlV»evcr  shouts  during  prayer  with  all  his  mi^ht,  shakes 
his  whole  IkkIv,  and  clajis  his  hands,  averts  the  wrath  of 
G.sl  and  strengthens  his  own  inctiiort*.  The  chasid  must 
not  he  prevented  by  the  ridicule  of  others  from  obeying  in 
this  respect  the  precepts  of  the  tsodik. 

The  chasidim  do  not  like  to  assomhle  in  the  common 
synatrogues.  In  every  place  where  ten  rhasidim  reside  they 
have  a nxjtn  wiled  klo^cl  (clausa)  for  prayer  ond  cont  ersa* 
tion,  both  sacreil  and  profane.  Thu  chasidim  bathe  fre- 
quently. (See  l*cter  B(?er  in  Ersch  and  Grulier's  Ennj- 
chip.,  and  Ufschichie  tier  Lehren  utnl  Mrinunsen  alter  he- 
stamlenen  und  nnrh  bnichenden  rdigiasen  Stvfen  der  Ju- 
den,  utul  der  Geheimtfhre  otter  A'«Mo/iiA,  von  I’ctor  Beer. 
Briinn,  Ifi'iS.  Second  volume,  p.  197—259.) 

ASSIKNTO  TBEATY,  in  Spanish.  EL  ASIENTO 
1>E  JXJS  NEGRO.S,  and  KL  PACTO  or  TRATAIX) 
DEL  ASIENTO,  that  is,  the  compact  for  the  fanning, 
or  supply,  of  iiegnies.  It  is  plain  that  the  word  Axiiento, 
though  oet'asionally  signifying  an  assent  or  agreement,  can- 
not, an  Ls  sometimes  statctl,  have  that  meaning  in  this 
expression.  Spain,  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
those  parts  of  Africa  from  wliich  slaves  wore  obtained,  used 
formoriy  to  contractwith  some  other  nation  having  cstahlish- 
inciits  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent  for  the  snpplv  j 
of  its  Suutii  American  possessions  with  negroes.  Such 
treaties  were  made  first  with  Portugal,  and  afterwanis  with 
I'rancc.cach  of  which  countries,  in  consideration  of  enjoying 
a monopoly  of  the  supply  of  uegn^es  to  the  South  American 
dominions  of  S|uiin.  agreed  to  pay  to  that  crown  a certain 
sum  fur  each  negro  importe<l.  In  h 'th  cases  the  Assiento 
was  taken  by  a commercial  ass<X’iation  in  Prance — hy  the 
Guinea  Company,  which  thereup>>n  took  the  name  of  the 
Assiento  Company  (Coinpagnie  do  I'Assicute).  Both  the 
Portuguese  company  and  the  French  were  ruinetl  hy 
their  contract.  At  the  peace  of  Ulrvcht,  in  171.1,  the 
Assiento,  which  the  French  had  hchl  since  1 702,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  negroes,  the  new 
holders  of  the  contract  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending 
every  year  a ship  of  5U0  (aflerwunU  raised  to  COO)  tons  to 
Sjianish  America,  with  goods  to  lie  entered  and  disposed  of 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  which  were  exacted  from  | 
Spauisli  subjoet.>:  the  crown  of  Sjwin,  however,  reserving 
to  itxdf  oiH!-ft>urth  of  the  profits,  and  five  per  cent,  on  Iho  | 
remaining  ihrec-fourihs.  The  contract  was  given  by  (^mx-n  ■ 
Anne  to  the  South  Sea  (.'mnpany.  which,  however,  is  under- ; 
stood  to  have  raoilc  nothing  by  it,  although  it  was  calculated  ; 
that  there  was  a profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  u]>on  the  g<iods  im- 
p.jrte<l  in  (la!  annual  ship,  which  usually  amounte<l  in  value 
to  nh  lilt  KHj.ooo/.  So  much  of  this  sum  os  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  company  was  either  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
attendant  on  the  supply  of  the  4800  negroes  which  they 
were  bound  to  provide  every'  year,  or  went  chietly  into  the 
pockets  of  ihcir  South  American  agents,  many  of  whom  in 
a few  years  muile  large  fortunes.  The  war  which  broke  out 
in  1739  stoppcil  the  further  performance  of  this  contract  when 
there  were  still  four  years  of  it  to  run  ; and  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-Ia-(dia|)elle.  in  17-13.  the  claim  of  England  to  this 
remainder  of  the  privilege  w'as  given  up.  Spain,  indeed, 
complaine<l.  and  probably  with  justice,  that  the  greatest 
frauds  ha«l  been  all  along  committed  under  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  whi'*h  allowwl  the  contractors  to  send  a shipload 
of  gootU  every  year  to  South  America.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  single  ship  was  made  the  means  uf  inlreducing  into  the 
American  markets  a quantity  of  goods  amounting  to  several 


times  her  own  cargo.  Tlio  public  feeling  in  Spain  had  been 
so  strongly  excited  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  diflicull  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  country 
to  a renewal  of  the  treaty. 

A.SSIGN  AT.  One  of  the  earliest  financial  measure.^  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  in  the  French  revolution,  was  to 
appropriate  to  nnlicnal  purposes  the  landed  property  of  the 
cfeiTjy,  which,  iipin  the  proposition  of  Mitaljcau,  was  by  a 
large  majority  dcchiretl  to  be  at  the  dispt>sition  of  tho  sbite. 
(Thiers,  Hidoire  de  la  Eerolution  Franftiise,  vol.i.  p.  194, 

2d  cd.)  Shortly  afterwanH.  the  assemblv,  desirous  to  profit 
by  this  measure,  decreet!  the  sale  of  lands  lielonging  to  the 
crown  and  the  clergy,  to  the  amount  of  4Ufi  millions  of  francs, 
or  about  sixteen  niiilions  stcrlingdh.  p.  212).  To  sell  at  once 
so  large  a portion  of  the  surface  of  France,  without  lowering 
the  price  of  land  hy  overloading  the  market  to  such  an  un* 
exampletl  extent  (see  Thiers,  vol.  vti.,  p.  377), and  moretiver 
in  a time  uf  mistrust,  insecurity,  rapid  (Hilitical  change,  ami 
almost  of  civil  war,  was  anolij»Tt  of  no  very  ea^y  attain- 
ment It  was  first  proposed  that  the  lands  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  mutiicipplities.  which,  not  being  provuled  with 
ready  money,  might  give  iho  state  a bond  or  security  for 
the  price,  and  the  state  would  pay  its  creditors  with  the«r 
securities  which  (xndd,  in  process  of  time,  be  realized,  as 
the  munici|mlitics  were  able  successively  to  sell>  at  an 
advantageous  price,  the  lands  thus  made  over  to  them. 
The  holders  of  the  securities  would  thus  have  a rhiim  not 
on  the  government  buton  tbo  municipal  IkwHcs,  which  would 
be  compcllublo  by  pnHTss  of  law  to  pay ; and  the  ereditor 
might  moreover  extinguish  the  debt  hy  buying  the  lands 
when  put  up  to  sale,  and  hy  olTerlng  the  security  in  payment. 
But  it  might  hap]>cn  that  the  holder  of  such  securities 
Would  be  unable  to  realize  them,  and  might  not  he  willing 
to  purchase  any  of  the  lands  of  the  slate  : in  onler,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  Uii.s  objertiun  to  the  securities  in  question,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  he  transferable  and  he  made 
a legal  tender. 

There  was  also  another  motive  fur  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  cxpe<lient.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  confidence 
and  stagnation  of  trade  which  prevailed  in  France  at  this 
time,  money  had  iK'conic  extremely  scarce,  and  much  of  the 
I current  coin  had  been  willidr.vwn  from  cirrulntion  : the  king 
and  queen  had  even  been  forced  to  scntl  their  plate  to  the  tinni. 
(Thiern.  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
detcrminwl  to  issue  a paper-money,  based  on  the  security 
of  tho  unsold  lands  l>elongiug  to  tho  state.  T)>c  notes  thus 
issued  (each  of  which  was  for  100  francs,  equal  to  4/.)  were 
called  as\igiial$,  as  representing  land  which  might  be 
transferred  or  taeigned  to  the  holder;  and  all  notes  which 
come  hack  in  this  mannor  to  the  government  in  payment 
for  national  lands  were  to  bo  canccllc<l.  They  moreover 
liore  an  interest  hy  the  day.  like  English  exchequer  bills. 
The  object  of  tills  measure  was,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  the  cunfi.scatcil  lands  of  the  clergy  (which  in  the 
actual  stole  of  Fruncewas  impossible),  and  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  coin  in  the  circulation  (arising  from  a feeling 
of  insecurity)  by  a forced  issue  of  inconvertible  paper- 
money,  which,  as  was  predicted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
Bishop  of  Autun,  would  inevitably  be  depreciated,  and 
cauFC  misery  and  ruin  to  (he  bidders  of  it.  (Thiers,  vol.  i. 
p.  233-7,  und  note  xviit.  p.  382.)  The  first  issue  of  as- 
signats was  to  the  amount  of  40U  millions,  bearing  imercst : 
shortly  afterwards  890  millions  in  addition  were  issued,  but 
witliout  tho  liability  to  pay  interest  (ib.  p.  256).  The  last 
of  these  issues  was  made  in  September,  1790.  But  as  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  legislative  assembly 
sequestered  the  pro^ierty  of  all  the  emigrants,  a numerous 
atm  wealthy  class,  for  the  benefit  of  the  slate  (Thiers,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  51),  it  was  thought  that  the  amount  of  the 
notional  securities  having  been  increased,  tho  issues  might 
be  safely  increased  likewise : accordingly,  in  September 
1 792,  although  2500  railliuns  had  liecn  already  issued,  a 
frcAh  issue  to  the  amount  of  200  millions  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention.  (Thiers,  vol.  iii.  j>.  151.)  Towards  tho 
end  of  this  year,  the  double  eflects  of  the  general  insecurity 
of  property  and  person,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  assignaU 
caused  by  their  over-issue,  was  felt  in  the  high  price  of  cum, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  supply  the  markuis 
with prorinions.  Wholly raistakiiigthc causes  ofthisevU.lho 
violent  revolutionary  party  clamoured  for  an  assize,  or  fixed 
maximum  of  prices,  and  severe  penalties  against  acrapareurt, 
or  engrossers,  in  order  to  cheek  the  avarice  and  unjust  gains 
of  the  rkh  farmers.  The  Con>  ention,  however,  though  pressed 
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both  bjrfartirtUJ*  vi»\cnce  n>ul  oi>en  insurrection,  refuseil  at 
this  time  to  rei;ulat»?  prices  by  Xt«-.  (Thiers,  vol.  iii.p.  .TlI-7  ) 
Prices,  however,  as  was  natural,  still  contimicfl  to  rise ; 
anti  although  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
hj:I.  their  value,  as  represented  in  the  tiepreciatecl  paper 
currency,  had  been  nearly  doubled : the  wasluTwomcn  of 
Paris  came  to  the  Convention,  to  complain  that  the  price 
of  soap,  which  had  fnrraerly  been  fimrtecn  sous,  had  now 
risen  to  thirty.  On  the  other  Ijand,  the  wages  of  labour 
luid  not  risen  in  a corrcsptmding  degree  (see  Senior  on  S'lme 
Kffertg  of  G'H'^rumfut  Pa/wr,  p.  81):  so  (hat  the  evils 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  llic  assignats  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  imverty  and  scarcity  which  would,  umlcr  ouy 
circumstances,  have  been  con&c<|uetit  on  the  troubles  and 
insecurity  of  a revolution.  The  labouring  clavs*’s  accused 
the  rich,  the  engrossers,  and  the  aristocml.s.  of  the  evils 
which  they  wore  suffering,  and  demanded  the  imposition  of 
a maximum  of  prices.  Not  only  however  in  the  Con- 
vention did  the  most  violent  democrats  dcclaru  loudly 
against  a maximum,  but  even  in  the  more  popular  assembly 
of  the  rommune.  and  the  still  more  dem«K’ratic  club  of  the 
jacobins,  was  this  measure  condemned,  frequently  amidst 
(lie  yells  and  hisses  of  the  galleries.  Ah  the  Convention 
refuM-d  to  give  way,  Marat,  in  his  newspaper,  recouimonded 
the  pillage  of  the  shops  as  a means  of  lowering  prices : a 
measure  imiQc<!iately  adopteil  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  who 
bt'^an  b)  insisting  to  have  goods  at  certain  fixed  prices, 
and  ended  by  taking  the  goods  without  paying  for  them. 
(Thiors,  vol.  iv.  p.  38-^2.)  Tliese  and  other  turmilts  were 
however  appeased,  partly  by  llte  interference  of  the  military, 
and  partly  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  authorities: 
Intt  the  evil  still  went  on  increasing;  corn  diminished  in 
quantity  and  increased  in  price ; the  national  lands,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  title  and  the  instability 
of  the  govorniacnt,  were  not  sold,  and  thus  the  number  of 
assignats  was  not  coniraeled  and  they  were  continually 
more  and  more  depreciatet,. 

At  length  the  Conveiuion,  thinking  that  the  depreciation 
might  be  stiip|)cd  by  laws,  made  it  penal  to  exchange  coin 
for  paper,  or  to  agree  to  give  u hightM-  price  if  reckoned  in 
paper  than  if  reckoned  in  coin.  Still  the  over-issue  had  its 
natural  effects : in  .June,  1 “93,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth 
throe  franca  m paper;  in  .August  it  was  worth  six.  Prices 
rose  still  higher:  all  creditors,  annuitants,  and  mortgagees 
were  defriuded  of  five-sixths  of  their  loL'al  rights:  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  equal  in  value  only  to  a part  of 
their  former  earnings.  The  Convention,  unable  any  longer 
to  resist,  in  Mny,  I “93,  passed  a decree  which  compelled  all 
farmci's  to  declare  the  quantity  of  corn  in  their  possession,  to 
take  it  to  the  markets,  and  sell  it  there  only,  nt  a price  to  be 
fixed  by  each  (Miamune.  according  to  the  prices  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1793.  No  one  was  to  buy  more  corn  than  would 
sufitec  fur  a month's  consumption,  and  an  infraction  of  the 
law  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  property  bought  and 
a fine  of  300  to  1000  francs.  The  truth  of  the  declaration 
might  be  ascertained  by  domiciliary  visits.  The  contnunc 
of  Paris  also  regulated  the  selling  of  bread  ; no  person 
etmld  receive  bread  at  a baker's  shop  without  a certifirate 
obtained  from  a revolutionary  c*>mmittee,  and  the  quantity 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  family.  A rope  was 
moreover  fixed  to  the  door  of  each  baker  s shop,  so  that  as 
the  ]nm*hasers  successively  came,  they  might  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  be  serveil  in  their  just  order.  Many  people  in  this 
way  waited  during  the  whole  night : but  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  were  so  great  that  they  <x>uld  often  only  bo 
appeased  by  force,  nor  were  they  at  all  diminislied  by  a 
regulation,  that  the  last  comers  should  1h>  servetl  fimt.  A 
^similar  maximum  of  prices  was  soon  established  for  all 
other  nece!W>aries,  such  as  meat,  wine,  vegetables,  wo<k1. 
salt,  leather,  linen,  woidlcn,  and  cotton  goods.  &c.;  and  any 
person  who  refused  to  sell  them  at  the  legal  nrice  was 
punished  wiOi  death.  Other  measures  were  nddcHl  to  lower 
the  prices  of  commotlitioa.  Everv’  dealer  was  comiielled  to 
declare  the  amount  of  his  stork : and  any  one  who  gave  up 
trade,  after  having  been  engaged  in  it  for  a vear,  was  im- 
prisoned as  a suspected  person.  A new  motho<l  of  regulating 
prices  W.1S  likewise  deviscfl.  by  which  a fixeil  sum  was  as- 
sumed for  the  cost  of  production,  and  certain  percentages 
were  nddiil  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the  profit  of 
tho  wh'doaale  and  retail  dealers.  The  excessive  issue  of 
paper  had  likewise  produced  its  natural  consequence,  over 
speculation,  even  in  times  so  unfavourable  for  commercial 
undertakings.  Numerous  companies  were  established,  of 


which  tho  sha:-cs  s,ion  rose  to  more  than  double  or  treble 
their  original  value.  These  hhnres  being  transferable, 
servc<l  ill  some  measure  us  a pajicr-curroncy : upon  which, 
the  t'unvomion  thinking  that  tliey  coiilrilmicd  >liU  further 
to  di>ere<lit  the  assigniitH,  suppressed  all  companies  whose 
shares  were  trausferablo  or  negiiciuble.  The  jkjwit  of  esta- 
blishing such  companies  was  reservini  to  the  government 
alone. 

Ill  .August.  1793.  there  were  in  circulation  3775  millions  of 
a«signau ; anil  by  a forc^nl  loan  of  I Oou  millions  and  by  the 
collection  of  a year's  tuxes,  this  amount  was  sub-^cqucnlly 
reiluced  to  less  than  two-thirds  ■ the  confidence  moreover 
inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  republic  against  its 
foreign  .and  domc>tlc  enemies  tended  to  inen  ase  the  value  of 
tile  securities  on  which  the  paper-money  iiltinmUdy  rv|x»'-ed  : 
so  that  to\vard.H  the  end  of  1 79.1  the  a.ssignats  are  slati-d  to 
have  been  at  par.  This  effect  is  altrilnUed  by  .M.  Tii  ers,  ia 
bis  History  of  the  French  ltcvr>!ufic,n  (\»d.  v.  p.  407 ),  to  llio 
seven*  penal  laws  uguinsl  the  u«e  of  coin  : m*vcrlheU’^s  wu 
suspect  that  those  who  made  Ibis  slntcnn  nt  wete  d.-cciviol 
by  lulsc  appearances,  and  tluit.  neiiher  at  this  iinr  an%  otl-.cr 
time,  not  even  at  tbeir  fu  st  issue,  did  the  cal  value  of  assig- 
nats agree  with  their  mniinal  value.  (Thiers,  vol.  v.  pp. 
145-C2,  19C-209,  .199-41.1.)  However,  tlii-s  ivsloiatirm  of  ilie 
paper-currency,  whether  real  or  apparent,  was  of  \ erv  short 
(inrntion,  as  the  wants  of  the  government  led  to  n frcsli  issue 
of  o-ssignats : so  that  in  June,  1794,  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion was  G5.16  millions.  By  this  time  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum had  become  even  more  oppressive  than  at  first,  and  it 
was  fijuml  nwessary  to  wilh<lr.ivv  certain  cojumodstU-s  from 
iU  operaliun.  Ncverlhelcfis.  the  commission  of  provisions, 
which  had  attcmpti  d to  perform  the  part  of  a coimuissariat 
for  the  whole  population  of  Franoe,  bi*gan  to  interfero  in  a 
more  arhitrary  manner  with  the  vohmiary  dialings  i.t 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  regulate  not  only  the  qnantiiy  ol 
bread  but  also  the  quantity  of  moat  and  woikI  which  ouch 
person  wxh  to  receive.  (Tlners,  vol.vi.  np.  140-31,  3i'7-l  1.) 
Other  arhitrary  measures  connected  with  live  supply  of  tbo 
army,  ascompulsorv  requisitions  of  fooil  .and  horses,  uiu!  the 
levjing  of  large  bo<Uos  of  men.  had  contributed  to  paralv  shj 
all  industrv'.  Thus  not  only  had  all  commerce  and  all 
manufactures  ceascnl,  but  even  th«j  land  was  in  many  places 
untilled.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Thennidoi  ian 
jwirty  (as  it  was  called),  which  then  gained  the  ascemUoicv, 
being  guided  by  less  violent  principles,  and  being^  nonicwlr’it 
more  enlightcneil  on  matters  of  political  economy  than  thm* 
predocesHors,  induced  the  Convention  to  relax  a little  of  its 
former  poliev',  and  succeeded  in  (ir^t  excepting  all  fouugn 
imports  from  the  maximum,  and  afienvards  abolishing  it 
altogether.  Tlie  transition  to  a natural  sysiem  wu.h  how- 
ever altendetl  with  great  diflieuliy  and  danger,  as  tlie  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  change  was  a sudden  and  iminen>-o 
rise  of  the  avowed  prices;  and  trade  having  been  so  long 
prevented  from  acting  for  itself,  did  not  at  once  resutiie  its 
former  habits;  so  that  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  was 
almost  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  wood  was  scarcely  m.  re 
abundant  than  bread.  As  at  this  time  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  government  to  retain  possess!  m of  the  lands 
which  it  ha«l  conftsc,ate»l,  and  to  give  a permanently  gixxl 
title  to  purchn».-ri<,  was  not  doubted,  it  is  evident  tliat  a 
fear  lest  the  national  lands  might  not  ultimately  proven 
valuable  security  did  not  nowtcml  to  discredit  the  assign:at>  : 
their  depreciation  wns  solely  owing  to  their  over-is«,ue.  u.s 
compared  with  the  wants  of  tho  country,  and  their  incou- 
vertibility  with  the  precious  metals.  The  government  how- 
ever Wgan  now  to  find  that,  although  it  miuht  Ibr  some 
time  gain  by  issuing  inconvertible  paper  in  pa)  mom  of  its 
own  obligations,  yet  when  the  depreciated  pajK*r  came  to 
return  upon  it  in  the  shajHi  of  taxes,  it  obtnine<I  in  fiict  n 
very  small  |>oilion  of  the  sum  nominally  paid.  Con- 
sequently they  argued  th.al,  as  siicces.sive  issues  dcpreciatiNl 
tho  currency  in  a regular  ratio  (which  however  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case),  it  would  be  expedient  to  miuiie  a 
larg*»r  sum  lo  be  paid  for  taxi*s  according  to  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation.  It  was  therefore  dccrecil  that,  taking 
a current*)'  of  2000  millions  as  the  standard,  a fourth  shuubl 
be  added  for  every  300  millions  added  to  the  circulation. 
Thus,  if  a sum  of  2000  francs  was  due  lo  the  government, 
it  would  become  2500  francs  when  the  currency  wus  25UO 
millions,  3000  francs  when  it  was  3000  millions  and  so  on. 
This  nile  however  was  only  applied  to  the  taxes  and  arrears 
of  taxes  dne  to  tho  government,  and  was  not  extended  to 
paymenU  made  by  the  government,  as  to  public  creditors 
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or  public  funotionaric*.  Nor  did  it  comprehend  any  private  i 
dcalinpi  between  individuals.  (Thiers,  voh  vii.  pp.  40-51.' 
13‘2'41.  420>9.)  Iniquitous  as  tlii»  rcgula-  1 

turn  was,  as  employed  solely  in  favour  of  tho  jfovernmenl, 
it  would  nevertheless  have  been  ineffei'tive  if  its  operation  j 
hud  lieen  more  widely  extended  ; for  the  assignats,  instead 
of  being  depreciated  only  a fifth,  had  now  fallen  to  the  1 50th  ' 
part  of  their  nominal  value.  The  taxes  lieing  levied  in  ' 
part  only  in  commodities,  and  being  chiefly  paid  in  paper,  ' 
nrixluced  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  government ; which  had  ' 
Iiuwever  undertaken  the  task  of  feeding  the  city  of  Paris.  | 
Had  it  not  in  fact  furnished  something  more  solid  than  de-  , 
preciated  assignats  to  tlie  lundhulderH  and  puhlic  function- 
aries, they  must  have  died  of  starvation.  Many,  ludml.  ' 
notwithstanding  the  scanty  and  precarious  supplies  fur- 
nishc<l  by  the  government,  were  threatened  with  the  horrors 
of  famine ; and  numbers  of  persons  threw  lUeinselvcs  every  ! 
evening  into  the  Seine,  in  onler  to  save  themselves  from  this 
extremity.  (Slorch,  vol.  iv.  p.  168.)  i 

To  such  a state  of  utter  pau|)ensm  hurl  the  nation  been  . 
reduced  by  the  mismanagLunent  of  its  flnunres  and  the  ruin 
of  public  credit  by  the  excessive  is^^t•A  of  pa|)cr,  that  when 
the  five  directors  went  to  the  Luxemlxiurg  in  Ocloljcr  1 “93,  ■ 
there  was  not  a single  piece  of  furniture  in  tho  uOicc.  The  | 
di>orkeeper  lent  them  a rickety  table,  a shed  of  letter-  j 
pajwr,  and  an  inkstand,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  write  I 
their  first  message  to  announce  to  the  two  Councils  of  Stale  | 
that  the  l)irecu>ry  was  established.  There  was  not  a single  | 
piece  of  coin  in  the  treasury.  The  assignats  necessary  for  ; 
the  ensuing  day  were  printed  in  the  night,  and  issued  in  the  . 
morning  wet  fmm  the  press.  Even  before  tho  entry  of  the  | 
dirwtors  into  office,  the  sum  in  circulation  amounteil  to  1 
19.000  millions:  a sum  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  fiaan- 
ctal  profligacy.  One  of  their  first  measures,  however,  in 
order  to  procure  silver,  was  to  issue  300(1  millions  in  addi- 
tion. w hich  pnKluced  not  much  more  than  1 00  million  francs.  i 
In  this  formidable  state  of  things  the  next  measure  | 
atlopted  was  worthy  of  the  violent  and  shortsighted  admi- 
mstration  from  which  it  emanated.  A forced  loan  of  600 
nullions  was  raised  from  the  richest  classes,  to  be  paid  either  I 
in  coin,  or  in  assignats  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  nomi- 
nal value.  So  that  if  the  current  paper  was  ‘20,000  millions, 
a )iaymcnt  of  200  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  cxtingui.sh 
the  whole.  The  government  however  refused  to  sanction 
this  principle  as  against  itself : for  in  paving  the  public  cre- 
ditor, it  gave  tho  assignat  the  tenth  part  of  its  nominal 
value.  Tlic  land-tax  and  the  duties  in  farm  wore  rwjuired 
to  be  paid  half  in  kind  and  half  in  assignats ; the  custom-  i 
duties,  half  in  com  ami  half  in  assignats.  In  the  mean 
time,  until  the  funds  prmluco*!  by  this  loan,  which  was  en- 
f.'i-ccd  with  great  severity,  could  lie  at  the  disjwsilion  of  the  [ 
state,  the  government  went  on  issuing  assignats  till  they  ; 
had  absolutely  lost  all  value,  and  had  become  waste  paper,  i 
Ii  therefore  anticipated  its  resources  by  issuing  pn>mis.sory  J 
Holes  payable  in  specie,  when  the  forced  loan  should  be  col-  ■ 
hs'ted,  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  bankers  to  discount  [ 
them  to  the  amount  of  60  inUHons.  At  this  time  the  Direc- 
tor)' giive  up  tho  task  of  supplying  Paris  with  bread,  and 
allowed  the  bakers'  shops  to  i>c  opened  as  before : an  ex- 
(■••pijtin  being  made  in  favour  of  the  indigent,  and  offiind- 
hoMfrs  and  public  functionaries  whose  annual  incomes 
were  not  more  than  5000  francs.  The  payment  of  the 
loan,  however,  went  on  slowly,  the  pnxluce  of  the  govern- 
ment bills  was  oxlmiisted,  and  fresh  funds  were  rec^uired. 
Again  tho  resounro  of  assignats  was  resorted  (o,  and  m two 
months  tho  currency  had  Iwcn  raised  to  36.0U0  millions  by 
the  issue  of  20.000  millions,  which  even  to  the  government 
Were  not  wurlh  the  200th  part  of  their  nominal  value. 

By  this  time  some  new  financial  expedient  became  neces- 
sary. It  wsus  expected  that,  by  payments  of  taxes  and  of 
the  forced  loan  l>>  the  government,  the  jiaper  in  circulation 
would  soon  be  r<Hiuccd  to  24,000  millions.  It  therefore 
determined  to  make  u new*  issue  of  paper,  under  the  name 
of  ma/idatjr,  to  the  amount  of  2400  millions.  Of  this  sum 
800  millions  were  to  be  employed  in  extinguishing  34,000 
millions  of  assignats,  which  were  to  be  taken  at  a thirtieth 
part  of  their  legal  value : 600  millions  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  public  service  ami  the  other  1200  millions  retained  in  the 
public  cofiers.  These  mandats  were  to  enable  any  person 
who  was  willing  to  pay  tlio  estimated  value  of  any  of  tho 
national  lands  to  enter  at  once  into  possession  ; and  there- 
fore they  furnished  a somewhat  better  security  than  the 
assignats,  as  these  could  only  be  offered  in  payment  at  sales 
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by  auction ; and  consequently  the  price  of  the  lands  rose  in 
pro(>ortion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  The  estimate 
of  the  lands  having  been  made  in  1 790  was  not  true  in 
1795,  at  which  time  they  had  in  some  coses  lost  a half,  in 
others  two-thirds  or  Ihrec-fourths  of  Uieir  former  value. 
The  mandat  of  100  francs,  how'ever,  at  its  first  issue,  was 
worth  only  fifteen  francs  in  silver ; and  the  new  paper  was 
soon  so  much  discredited  that  it  never  gut  into  general  cir- 
culation, and  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  coined  money 
which  was  now  almost  universally  employed  in  trunsnctions 
between  individuals.  The  only  holders  of  mandats  were 
speculators,  who  took  them  from  the  government  and  sold 
them  to  purchasers  of  national  lands.  By  this  entire  dis- 
credit of  the  government-paper  tho  pro»i»orUy  of  individuals 
iuui  been  iusome  measure  restored,  and  trade  revived  a htllo 
from  its  lung  sleep.  The  government  was  destitute  of  all 
resource : its  agcni;>  receivecl  nuthinu;  but  worthless  pn]>cr, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  do  their  duties.  The  armies  of 
the  interior  were  in  a stale  of  exircmo  misery ; while  those 
of  Germany  and  Italy  were  maintained  only  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  quartered.  The  uiiliiary  hospitals 
were  shut,  the  gens  d'armes  were  not  paid  or  equipped,  and 
the  high  roads  were  infested  with  bands  of  robbers,  who 
sometimes  even  vcMtiurcd  into  (he  towns. 

Inn  short  time  the  government  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  mandats,  os  they  had  abandoned  the  assignats,  and  to 
declare  that  they  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
and  national  lands  only  at  their  real  value.  Having  fallen 
to  near  a seventieth  of  their  ostensible  value,  they  were,  in 
the  course  of  1 796,  rclumcfl  to  the  government  in  jiayment 
of  taxes  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands ; and  with  them 
ended  the  rcvolniionury  KVKteiu  of  paper-money,  which  pro- 
balily  produced  more  wide-spreading  misery,  inun^  sudden 
changes  fmm  comfort  to  poverty,  more  iniquity  in  trans- 
actions both  between  indivUluaU  and  the  government,  more 
los.s  to  all  perstius  engaged  in  every  depariiiient  of  industry 
and  trade,  mure  discontent,  disturbance,  proHigacy,  and 
outrage,  than  the  inas»ucrcs  in  September,  the  war  in  La 
Vendee,  the  proscriptions  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  san- 
guinary violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

From  tho  extinction  of  the  mandats  to  the  proouit  time 
tho  legal  currency  of  France  has  been  cxclu.Mvcly  metallic. 
(Thiers,  vol.  viii.  pp.  86-9.  103-19,  168-62,  177,  183-91, 
334-44.  423-1 ; Stureh,  Cot/rf  d'henn.  Po!.,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.) 

ASSIGNEE  of  a bankrupt.  B ankhupt.J 

ASSIGNEE — of  an  insolvent  debtor's  estate.  [See  In- 
SOLVKNT  DeHTOR.J 

ASSIGNEE— of  bill  of  lading.  [See  Km.l  op  Lading.] 

ASSIGNEE  — uf  a lease  is  the  party  to  whom  the  whole 
intercut  of  tho  Icasee  is  transferred  by  assignment,  which 
assignment  may  be  made  without  the  privily  or  consent  of 
tlio  Tcsaor.'unless  tho  lessee  is  expressly  restrained  by  the 
lease  from  assigning  over.  The  as^tgnee  become.s  liable  to 
the  lessor,  from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  fur  the  payment 
of  the  rent  and  |>erfermuiice  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease ; 
but  such  liability  is  limited  to  breaches  of  covenant  during 
the  existence  uf  the  assignee's  interest,  and  may  l>c  got  rid  of 
hy  assigning  over  all  his  interest,  and  this  even  to  an  inwil- 
vom  ; for  his  liability. arising  only  frompriWty  o/  w/a/c,that 
is,  from  tho  actual  enjoyment  of  the  premises  leased,  ceases 
with  such  enjoyment;  whereas  the  lessee  remains  liable  to 
the  rent  and  covenants  during  the  whole  term.  It  roulls 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  assignee's  liability  arising 
from  jirivity  of  e&taie,  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mere  personal 
covenants  which  the  lessee  may  have  made  with  thu  lessor 
fas  e.  g.  to  build  on  premises  nut  demised,  or  to  pay  a 
sura  of  money  in  gross),  but  only  to  such  covenants  as  run 
with  the  land,  as  for  instance,  covenants  to  pay  rent,  to 
repair,  to  reside  on  the  demised  premises,  to  leave  part  of 
tho  land  in  pasture,  to  insure  premises  situate  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  to  build  a new  null  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one.kc.  [See,  further,  Covenant.]  The  assignee,  in 
order  to  become  liable  to  the  covenants,  must  take  thewholo 
estate  and  interest  of  the  lessee ; fur  if  the  smallest  portion  is 
reserved,  he  is  merely  an  under-lessee,  and  not  responsible 
to  the  original  lessor.  The  interest  of  the  assignee  must 
also  be  a legal,  not  merely  an  equitable  interest ; and  there- 
fore if  the  lessee  devise  the  premises  leased  to  trustees  in 
trust  for  A B,  A B will  not  be  chargeable  as  the  assignee 
of  the  lessee's  interest.  The  interest  must  also  be  an  interest 
in  lands  or  tenements;  for  if  a lease  is  made  of  chattels  (as 
for  instance,  of  sheep  or  cows,  which  sometimes  happens),  and 
the  lessee  covenant  for  himself  and  bis  assigns  to  redeliver 
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them.tho  assIgTioe  i»  not  liable  to  the  owner  on  tliis  cove- 
nant ; for  there  is  no  privity  iHitween  the  astiignee  ami  the 
owner,  such  privity  onlv  exislin^f  where  the  subject  uf  the 
demise  is  real  CHtate.  \Vihm>t,C.  .1- nay*,  in  Hally  v.  Well*. 

* Tho  Covenant  in  this  com:  is  nut  cuUatoral ; but  the  parties, 
that  is,  the  lessor  and  u>sicnce,  are  total  ^transfers  to  each 
other,  without  any  line  or  threatl  to  unite  and  tie  them 
together,  and  to  constitiUe  that  privity  which  must  <*ub»ist  . 
between  debtor  and  cr«‘ditor  to  support  an  action.' — ( Wdmot, 
343.)  The  assignee  may  acquire  lii»  interest  by  oj>eralion  of 
law  as  well  as  by  an  actisal  assignment  from  the  le^-e,  and 
thercftkre  a tenant  by  elt'gil,  who  has  pun'hased  a lease 
under  an  executor,  is  liable  as  assignee  to  the  lessor  in 
re^•]K'^t  of  his  privity  oft-staie.  [As  to  the  liability  of  assignees 
of  bankrupt  on  the  least's  of  the  bankrupt,  sec  1J  ankkui»t.] 
ASSIGNMENT,  a deed  or  instrument  of  transfer,  the 
operative  wortls  of  which  arc  to  ‘ assign,  transfer,  and  set 
over,'  and  which  paaw's  lioth  real  and  iwrwmal  properly. 
Estates  for  life  ami  estate*  for  year*  are  the  principal  real 
interests  which  are  passol  by  an  assignment;  and  by  the  ' 
statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjurw*  (29  Car.  II.)  the  assign-  ; 
meat  of  such  cstaU's  is  n'i|uircd  to  be  in  writing.  An 
assignment  diSiTS  from  a lease,  in  being  a transfer  of  the 
entire  interest  of  the  lessor:  whereas  a lease  is  caned  out  ' 
of  a greater  estate,  create*  the  relation  of  lamlbird  and 
tenant,  and  roenes  to  the  lessor  a rewrsion  after  its  ex- 
piratinn.  If,  however,  a deeil  in  effect  pasws  the  whole 
interest  of  the  tenant,  it  opf'rates  as  an  assignment,  though 
it  be  in  fonn  a Icums  ami  inough  it  n^serve  a rent.  As  if  A 
having  a term  of  twenty  years  in  laml,  grants  to  H the  whole 
twenty  vearn,  reserving  u rent:  in  »iuh  case  B is  assig-  I 
nee  of  tlie  whole  term  and  interest,  and  not  undcrdessoc  to  | 
A : and  A.  fur  want  of  having  any  reversion,  cannot 
distrain  for  the  rent  (a  distre.**  being  only  eiifureeable  where  ! 
the  landlord  has  a reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  ' 
of  the  tenancy).  A.  in  such  case,  can  only  sue  B fur  the  ' 
rent  as  for  money  due  upon  a contract.  In  all  under-leases,  , 
therefore,  it  ia  necessary  that  part  (a  day  will  suffice)  of  the  , 
original  term  should  remain  in  the  lessor. — See  Sheppard's  I 
T'liu'hitonf. ‘2M  \ Black.  Cowinj.  v.  ii.  326;  Bac.  Ab.  (7th 
edit.)  tit.  AsKifrnmfnl.  [See  Bill  ok  Salk.] 

An  Anxiunmf^ni  i\f  Chatteh.  icc,,  is  frequently 

maile  hv  bill  of  sale,  as  to  which.  M*e  Bill  up  Salk.  As  to 
all  goorla  and  chatti’U  in  no  objection  ever 

oxl^l»■d  to  their  traiwiicr  and  usi>ignmenl  by  ihtsl  or  writing  ; 
but  w ith  respect  to  things  m tiction  (as  debts,  nmtracls, 
right  of  entry,  and  suit),  uaiording  to  nn  untient  rule  of  the  i 
common  law.  now  considerahly  iiUHlined,  they  could  not  be  i 
assigneii  over  By  the  party  to  whom  they  wore  due,  since 
tho  assigmueiil  gave  to  a third  parly  a right  of  action  against 
the  debtor,  ami  thus  leil  to  tho  offence  of  maintenance— i.e. 
the  iilieliing  and  Hupporling  of  suit*  in  the  king’s  court*  by 
othern  than  the  actual  parties  to  them.  In  the  courts  of 
cotmnon  law  ibis  rule  exist*  (with  some  exceptions)  at  the 

firi-si-nt  day.  Thus,  if  the  obligee  in  a bond  assign  over  tbe 
loiid  to  a third  party,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  on  the  l»nd 
at  common  law  in  hi*  own  mime  ; but  such  an  assignment 
ganerally  contain*  (and  ought  aiway*  to  do  so)  a power  of 
attorney  from  tlie  obligee  to  tbe  assignee,  to  sue  m the 
ohiigne  H ntimu  on  the  bond.  Courts  of  isiuity  have  always 
]m>tect<>d  such  smsignraeiiU,  and  reganleti  the  a.s*ignee,  fur 
valuiible  consub-niiion.  a*  the  actual  owner  of  the  lioiid : 
and  the  coiiits  of  nimimm  law  so  fur  rerognise  the  right  of 
the  assignee,  that  if  the  obligor.  »j//er  of  the  assign- 

ment. pay  the  money  on  the  iHiiid  to  the  obligee,  tbe  court* 
will  not  permit  him  to  plead  such  payment  to  an  action 
brought  h)  the  as»igm*e  in  the  obligee*  name  on  the  bond. 
In  order  to  omstitute  a giM*!  e<{uilahle  assignment  of  a 
bond,  or  chose  in  action,  writing  is  not  necessary.  A per- 
sonal trust  or  confidence  c.-uinut  be  u.ssigmil  over,  however 
able  the  assigiu'e  may  lie  to  execute  it ; and  (Uerefure  all 
trust  deed*  and  settlement*  contain  exprens  proviso*  for  the 
rt  tiring  of  trustees,  and  for  fresh  appointmenLs.  with  the 
C'lnseni  of  the  rextui  irwttii.  Neitiicr  tho  ftUure  whole- 
pay  nor  the  future  half-pay  of  an  officer  are  capable  of 
being  .'Ls*igne<l,  it  being  considered  eontrary  to  public  policy 
that  a sii^K'ud  given  to  a man  for  hi*  public  service*  should 
bo  Iranslerrcd  to  another  man  not  capable  of  jM-rforming 
lliem.  The  exception*  to  the  rule  that  rhntri  in  Uf'tiun  an’ 
not  a-ssignable  at  law  arc  many.  The  king  might  at  all 
times  become  the  assignee  of  a f/i  ur/rm;  and  after 
auch  an  assignment  was  cntiibxl  (o  have  execution  ag.-imst 
the  body,  lauds,  and  goods  of  the  debtor.  But  this  preroga- 


tive, having  been  abused  by  the  king's  debtors, woa  restrained 
by  stat.  7 Jac.  I.  c.  13,  by  a privy  seal,  in  12  James  L,  and 
by  rule  of  court  of  13  Car.  1. ; und  the  practice  of  oi'litally 
a.H!iigning  flebu  to  the  king  by  his  debtors  hu*  long  U'c-oiue 
ob*(iieie.  Bills  of  exchange  are  assignable  by  indorsement, 
in  virtue  of  the  custom  of  merchants  [see  Bill  ok  Ex- 
ctiANOx]  ; and  pmmissory  notes,  by  virtue  of  the  3 ami  4 
Ann.  cap.  9.  Bad  bonds  are  assignable  by  the  sheriff  to 
plaintiff  in  tho  suit  under  4 Ann.  c.  IG.  *.  2U.  [See  Bail.'* 
Replevin  bond*,  by  the  11  Geo.  II.  e.  19.  [See  Hkplkvin.* 
The  jwlituming  creditor's  IkiimI  under  a fiat  of  bankriipiry^, 
by  6 Geo.  IV,  c.  1C.  [Sec  B \nkkupt.  See,  further,  Bono, 
Chosk  in  Actios,  In'-olvbnt  Dkbtors.1 

ASSINIBOIN  RIVER.  [See  Ran  River.] 

ASSINIBOINS,  a Irilie  of  Norlli  American  Indians,  on 
and  near  the  A*»iniboin  River. 

ASSINT,  or  .\SSYNT,  a parish  in  the  iKtrlhem  High- 
land* of  Scotland.  It  i*  mtnaU.Nl  on  the  wc*i  coast  ot  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  adjoining  Ru*M-*hire,  and  ha*  several 
iNiands  belonging  to  it.  It  extend*  thirty-Ove  mile*  lu 
lengtli,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  U extremely  mountamous. 
Ben  Mure,  Assynt,  which  i*  the  highest  tuuuntam  in  the 
county,  is  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  »ea ; it  con- 
sist* of  quarts  rock*.  Tiie  other  remarkable  inouniain*, 
Soulven  and  Queii’iag,  which  arc  nearer  the  coast,  runout  of 
the  old  red  Baiul*toue,  which  assumes  tho  m<»*t  singularly 
picturesque  shapes,  and  the  bed*  continue  in  a reinarkaiily 
horuontal  position,  though  se|>aruted  from  each  other  by 
several  miles.  Tlie  space  ut  the  loot  of  the  muuntam*  i* 
generally  moss.  The  surface  (It  for  tillage  is  very  limited 
the  cultivated  spot*  seldom  exceeding  a few  yard*  in  e\- 
Umt.  The  occupation  of  the  ]HH>rer  inhabitant*  i*  fishing 
especially  herring,  cwl.  and  ling,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  parish,  however.  i»  divided  mte 
extensive  sheep-walks,  stocked  with  (he  improved  Cheviot 
breed.  Oats,  bear,  and  |>otat(X‘*  form  Uie  food  of  the  |>eople. 
and  arc  the  objects  of  their  cultivation. 

Tills  district  belonged  antieiilly  to  tbe  Earls  of  Suther- 
land,but  passing  successively  ihnmgh  the  families  of  Moray, 
Kiimainl,  Macleod,  and  Mackenzie,  it  reverted  to  tbe  Huine 
family  alxiut  a century  back,  being  now  Uie  properly  of  the 
Duchc**  Countess  of  Sutherland.  There  i*  no  wiiod,  pro- 
perly speaking,  but  there  are  cotiKiderable  di.sirict*  covered 
with  natural  birch,  intermixed  with  the  ouk.  the  hazel,  the 
mounUiin-ash,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  interior  i*  cumposed  of  pri- 
mitive limestone  ; marbles  of  various  quahti<-s  and  c4>lour* 
have  lieeii  workeil,  but  a*  they  contain  small  particles  of 
quartz,  they  are  too  difficult  to  saw  to  come  into  u*e. 

The  parish  U now  intersecte<l  w ith  about  forty  ntile*  of 
excellent  road,  constructed  entirely  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  which  ha*  altogether  allere<l  tho  conihtiou  of 
the  |ieople  and  their  future  pMSpects. 

The  coast  is  rocky  and  prv’cipitou*.  with  *lrtmg  tide*  ami 
a stormy  oee,an;  but  it  pi»sM.’sse*  **?vcral  .-tafe  l*mt  harlK>ur*  ; 
r**’h  Inver  on  the  *outh,  ami  Kylesku  on  the  norib,  are 
*afe  roadsteads  for  larger  vessels,  and  are  frequented  m 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  tlsUing  season. 

The  parish  church  was  inconvemently  HitualiHl,  so  that 
many  of  the  pansiuoiiera  never  saw  it.  The  nmii^tiw  hud, 
however,  one  or  two  preaching  station*  : hut  the  detieiency 
of  religious  instniction  has  been  more  etf»H-iually  *upphe*l 
by  the  building  nf  a iiewchim'h  at  Store,  under  tin-  direc- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  Commissioner*  for  building 
churebe*  in  the  Hiu’hlands  and  Islands  of  SeotlamL,  wiih 
the  aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  In*  duchess 
then  Mait|ues*  and  Man.-himie*s  of  Sinfford  Another  lu-w 
pla<Nf  of  Wfirship  ha.*  aUo  Ik-cii  erecteil  bj  their  uiil  and  by 
subscription  at  Loch  Inver.  Tiiere  are  seven  schools  m 
.\s*ynt.  liesides  the  parochial  school;  and  the  public  and 
private  scholars  in  the  parish  amount  to  Itetweeii  3nu  ami 
600.  The  whole  population  is  3161.  Gatdir  is  the  lan- 
guage chierty  reatl  and  spoken.  (Sir  John  Sinclair 
deal  Arcount  oj  i^rutlnndi  VnrUnrnrntanj  RrjMtrts.  3:r.) 

ASSrSi,  a town  of  the  Papal  state,  in  the  province  of 
Umbria,  and  in  the  administrative  delogationof  Perugia.  It 
is  built  on  a hill,  and  near  though  nut  upon  the  high  road 
from  Perugia  to  Fnligiio,  in  43  5'  N.  lat.,  and  12'' 33'  K. 
long.  It  commands  a full  view  of  the  fine  valley  of  Foligno, 
watered  by  the  Tepino.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber. 
Assisi  wa*  the  birth-place  of  St,  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  mendicant  order  which  liear*  hi*  name,  of  which  it  is 
considered  a*  tho  metrupdi*.  The  Sarro  Conventu  eg 
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churrh  and  roonaatery  in  which  St.  Francis  waa  buried,  is  a 
Uri;e  and  splendid  building.  Two  miles  frmn  Aaaisi,  by  the 
side  of  the  hi^h  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La  Madomu 
deirli  Angeli,  raised  by  the  urchiteet  Vignola,  in  the  centru 
of  which  stands  the  rustic  oratory  where  St.  Francis  (irst 
began  his  ascetic  course  of  life.  It  is  called  the  Porliun* 
cuhi.  from  its  having  been  the  0r»t  portion,  or  properly 
bebrnging  to  the  order.  [Sec  F'RAffcts,  Saint.]  On  the 
2nd  of  August  multitudes  of  pilgrims  resort  to  this  sanc- 
tuary. Assisium  was  a Roman  inunicipiuro,  and  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  os  may  be  inferred  from  the  rt‘mainb 
of  the  forum,  the  therinm.  the  aqueducts,  and  other  ruins 
which  arc  still  seen.  But  the  finest  piece  of  antiquity  it 
coiitmns  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  transformed  into  a 
chimdi  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ; the  portico,  which  has 
remained  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  is  c>n>.idere<l  to 
bo  tlic  finest  V|x;rimen  of  tlic  kind  in  Italy,  after  the  Pan- 
theon. It  consists  of  six  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with 
architrave,  frieze,  and  comice,  surmounted  by  u p<'‘liraent. 
TJio  whole  is  made  of  travertine;  the  pr»qs>rtions  are  good, 
and  tlie  centals  end  other  ornaments  are  of  fine  work- 
nianship.  Tlie  inscription  on  the  frieze,  which  was  of  brass 
characters,  has  been  unfortunately  lost.  Only  lhri«  sides 
of  the  antient  cedia  remain,  the  posterior  part  having  licen 
lengtlicned  when  converted  into  a church.  The  columns, 
inrUniiiig  base  and  capital,  are  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
This  pfniico  had  l«en  much  neglected  and  iniured,  until 
1759,  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  having  pur- 
chus(^d  it  of  the  Capuchin  friars  for  2U00  scutli,  the  Superior, 
Father  KiscmxUer,  of  Munich,  restored  tlie  p»rtico  to  its 
original  appearance,  and  cleared  it  of  some  adjacent  hovels. 
The  Ikkiso  of  the  Cnngregnli«m  and  the  public  scliooU  are 
now  annexed  to  the  church,  .-\ntolmi  has  given  a descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  plates.  Among  other  scattered 
reninitis  of  antiquity  is  a fine  sarcophagus,  with  a rilievo 
reproeiiting  Diana  and  Endyniion;  it  forms  now  the  table 
of  one  of  the  altars  in  the  church  of  St.  Ruftiiio.  Several 
antient  vases  are  used  as  public  fountains. 

As:<isi  is  a bishop's  see.  Its  population  is  about  4000. 
The  country  amund  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are 
mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ASSIZE.  Thi»  wonl  has  been  introduccil  into  our  legal 
phraseology  Imm  the  French  axm,  and  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  uAsulm,  to  sit  by.  or.  as  Lord  Coke 
translates  tl,  to  sit  together.  Tlie  word  asndo  U also  to  be 
found  in  legal  records  and  has  in  law-latin  a different 
meaning  from  astideo,  signifying  to  assess,  fix,  or  ordain. 
Thus  in  the  or  formal  record  of  a verdict  in  a civil 

action,  it  is  said  that  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintiff,  et  am* 
dunt  d<tmfut  ad  iferem  rdide ; * and  they  assess  the  damages 
at  ten  shillings;'  and  then  the  judgment  of  the  court  is 
given  for  the  damages  ‘ per  juratoris  in  forma  prmdicU 
M*essa.'  It  is  pw-niblo  that  the  word  assize,  in  cases  where 
it  signifies  an  onlinanee,  decree,  or  assessment,  may  be 
derivecl  from  this  worth  This  etymology  is  not,  however, 
given  by  Du  Cange,  Spelman,  or  any  learned  writeronthis 
subject;  though  it  obviously  leads  much  more  distinctly  to 
several  meanings  of  the  wuri]  assize  than  the  derivation  from 
OAstdeo.  With  reference  to  English  law,  tho  word  assize 
ha-i  been  called  by  Littleton  nomen  eequivneum,  on  account 
of  its  application  to  aVreut  variety  of  objects,  in  many  of 
which  neither  the  etymology  of  the  word  nor  its  original 
Dioaiiing  can  be  readily  traced.  In  this  article  it  is  proposed 
to  enumerate  and  explain  in  a summary  manner  tlie  various 
significations  of  the  term. 

1.  'I'he  term  assize  also  signified  an  ordinance  or  decree 
made  cither  immediately  by  the  king,  or  by  virtue  of  some 
Helegotion  of  the  royal  authority.  Thus  the  Assizes  of 
Jerusalem  were  a code  of  fuudal  jurisprudence  for  the  now 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  formed  in  1099  hy  an  assembly  of 
tlie  Latin  barons,  and  of  the  clergy  snd  laity  under  Goilfrey 
of  Bouillon.  (Gibbon's  Detitne  and  Full.  vol.  xi.  p.  93.) 
Ill  this  Hensc  also,  in  antient  KiigUsh  history,  Flela  speaks 
of  ‘ the  laws,  customs,  and  aurtses  o{  the  realm*  (hb.  i. 
cap.  )7>:  and  ibo  onlinar.ces  made  by  the  great  council  of 
nobles  and  prelates  uKwunbled  by  Henry  II.  in  1164,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  ‘ Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'  are 
Called  by  Hoveilen  ‘ AmM  Hennci  Regis  facto'  apud 
Clarendunum.'  In  like  manner  tlie  assizes  of  the  forest 
Were  rules  and  regulations  made  by  tlic  courts  to  which  tho 
Qianugemeat  of  the  royal  forests  belonged. 

2.  Aiuilugmu  to  toese  wore  Uie  assizes  or  ordinances 
regulating  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  fuel,  and  other  couunun 


necessaries  of  life  ; calleil  in  Latin  asiti«(r  venalium.  Thd 
earliest  express  notice  of  any  regulation  of  this  kind  in 
England  is  m the  reign  of  King  John  (1203),  when  a pro- 
clamation was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  legal  assize  of  bread  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  more  antient  ordinances  of  tho  same  kind. 
In  very  early  limes  these  ‘assi.*-®  venalium'  appear  to  have 
boon  merely  royal  ordinances,  and  their  arrangement  and 
suiHjfintundencc  was  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of 
tlie  market  of  the  king's  household.  But  at  a subso* 
queiil  |»eriiMl  many  statutes  were  passed  regulating  tho 
axsize  of  articles  of  common  consumption  ; tho  earliest 
of  these  U the  a-^size  of  bread  and  nio,  ‘ ussisa  pants  et 
cervifti®,’  communly  called  tho  slat,  of  51  Henry  III. 
though  its  precise  date  is  Kimewhat  doubtful.  The  provi* 
siuiis  of  the  act  with  regard  to  ale,  estublishing  a scale  of 
prices  varying  with  tho  price  of  wheat,  were  altered  in  some 
measure  by  23  Henry  V HI.  c.  4,  which  left  a discretionary 
power  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  fixing  the  price  of 
ulc  within  their  juriMliction  [see  Alx]  ; but  the  assize  of 
bread  wo-s  impowd  by  this  act,  and  enforced  from  lime  to 
time  by  orders  of  the  privy  council  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
.\nne.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  assize  of  bread  and  utu  was  fVcqucntly  given  by 
charier  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  intcrfcronce  of  the 
clerk  of  (he  King's  household  was  often  expressly  cxcludi^d. 
Books  of  asAize  were  formerly  published,  under  autho- 
rity of  the  privy  council,  hy  the  clerk  of  the  market  of 
the  king's  household,  and  there  is  one  still  in  existence 
which  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  slaU 
8 Anne,  c.  19,  rein-aled  the  51  Henr)’  ill.  and  impostrd  a 
new  anaize  of  bread,  making  various  other  regulations 
respccUng  it.  Several  subsequent  arts  liuvo  been  passed 
on  the  subject;  but  by  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  the  practice 
was  expre.%sly  abolished  in  London  and  its  neighhourhuod, 
and  ill  other  places  it  has  fulloti  into  disuse.  There  was 
also  an  assize  of  wood  and  coal  (slat.  34  and  35  Henry 
VIII.  c.  .3) ; and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  wo 
find  an  act  (9  Anne,  c.  20)  enforcing  former  regulations 
fur  the  ast>ize  of  billet.  Besides  these,  various  other  arti- 
cles— wine,  fish,  tiles,  cloths,  &c.,  have  at  different  times 
been  subject  to  at.size.  The  object  of  these  rcgulaiiotis 
was  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  monopoly ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  early  stages  of  legislation  rt  should 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  first  dutie.s  of  government 
I to  secure  to  its  subjects  tho  prime  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
' reasonable  and  uniform  rate.  But  subsequent  experience 
and  mure  enlightened  views  have  shown,  that  to  attempt  to 
fix  by  law  the  prices  of  commodities,  is  not  only  useless  and 
misenievous,  but  in  many  cases  impracticable  ; and  that 
when  government  lias  established  an  uniform  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  an  umf  irm 
measure  of  value,  the  rest  may  safely  be  left  to  c<impelilion, 
and  to  ibe  mutual  bargaining  which  takes  place  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

3.  The  word  assize  also  denoted  tlie  peculiar  kind  of 

jury  by  whom  the  writ  of  riglil  w'as  formerly  tried,  who  were 
called  the  grand  assize.  The  trial  by  the  "rami  asrize  is 
said  to  have  been  devised  by  Chief  Justice  Glatmlle,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  a great  improvement  upon 
the  trial  l>y  iudieial  combat,  which  it  in  a groat  degree 
superseded.  Instead  of  being  left  to  the  senseU^M  and  )>ar- 
barous  determination  by  battle,  w hich  had  previously  Im-cii 
tho  only  mode  of  deciding  a writ  of  right,  the  aUeruativc  of 
a trial  by  the  grand  assize  was  offered  to  the  tenant  or 
defeodant.  Upon  bis  rhooising  this  mode  of  trial,  a writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  directing  him  to  return  four  knights, 
by  whom  twelve  others  were  to  be  elecietl,  and  tlic  whole 
sixteen  coraiwsed  the  jurj’,  or  grand  assize  by  wlioni  (ho 
matter  of  right  was  tried.  Tho  late  act  of  i>arhnnient. 
3 4 Will.  IV.  c.  27.  has  now  aWli^hed  this  imxle  of 

trial,  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  which  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  habits  of  modern  society.  [Sec  Jrav.]  By  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases,  are  still  loch- 
uicaltv  called  the  assize. 

4.  The  common  oud  jK'pular  use  of  the  term  assize,  at  the 
present  day  in  England,  is  to  d-  note  the  scsi>i»iis  of  iho 
judges  of  the  superior  court-n,  hidden  periodicallv  In  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  adrainisteriug  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  Tiiese  assemblies  no  doubt  originally  derived 
their  dynominatiun  from  the  business  which  was  at  first 
exclusively  imposed  upon  them,  namely,  the  trial  of  writs 
of  assue.  ikocorduig  to  the  couuuoa  law,  assizes  could 
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only  be  taken  (i.  f.  writ*  of  asuize  pouUl  only  be  tried) 
by  the  judges  sitting  in  term  at  AVesttuitn^ter.  or  befort- 
the  justiees  in  eyre  at  their  septennial  circuits.  Tliis 
course  was  pnxluctive  of  great  delay  to  siiilurs,  and  much 
vexation  and  expense  to  the  juries,  or  grand  assize,  who 
might  have  to  travel  from  CNwnwall  or  Northumber- 
land, to  appear  in  court  nl  Wcstminslor.  To  remerly  this 
grievance,  it  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta,  in  1225.  that 
the  judges  should  visit  each  county  once  in  every  year,  to 
take  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  and  mort  d'ancestor.  From 
this  provision  the  name  of  justices  of  assize  was  dcrivecl ; 
and  by  several  later  acts  of  parliament  various  authuritius 
have  been  given  to  them  by  that  denomination.  By  the 
13  Edward  1.  c.  3.  (commonly  callwl  the  statute  of  AVcsimin- 
stcr  2),  it  was  enacterl,  that  (he  justices  of  assize  for  each  shire 
ahouhl  he  two  sworn  judges,  asMH'iating  to  themselves  one 
or  two  disrnH!t  knights  of  the  county  ; and  they  arc  directed 
to  take  the  assizes  not  mure  than  three  times  in  every  year. 
By  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  them  to  determine 
inauisitions  of  trespass  and  other  pleas  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  this  important 
net  of  parliament  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  assize  to 
try  civil  causes,  other  than  the  writs  of  assize  al>ove  men- 
tioned, originally  arose  ; and  as.  with  some  rocHliflcations,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  their  civil  authority  at  the  present  day,  it 
may  be  desimble  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  complex  and 
argumentative  process  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute arc  practically  effected.  Besides  the  general  authority 
to  determine  civil  issues,  it  was  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2,  that  no  inquest  in  a civil  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  when  silling  at 
Wealminster  unless  thejudkdal  writ  which  summoned  the 

nfor  such  inquest  appointed  a certain  day  and  place  for 
ing  the  parties  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  Tlius,  if  a suit  arose  in  Cornwall,  the  WTit  from  the 
•uperior  court  must  direct  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  return 
a jur)’  at  Westminster  for  the  trial  of  the  inquest  in  the 
next  term,  ‘ unl^»t  bf/orn'  (nisiprius)  the  terra,  namely  on 
a certain  day  specified  in  the  writ,  the  justices  of  assize 
came  into  Cornwall.  This  was  sure  to  happen  under  the 
directions  of  a previous  clause  in  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2,  in  the  course  of  the  vacation  before  the  ensuing 
term,  and  the  jury  were  then  summoned  before  the  justices 
of  assize  in  Cornwall,  where  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
parties  avoided  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conveying 
their  witnesses  and  juries  to  London.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  judges  of  »w  iniM  is  therefore  an  annexation  to  their 
office  of  justices  of  assize;  and  thus,  from  the  alteration  m 
the  slate  of  society  since  the  above  laws  were  made,  the 
principal  or  substantial  part  of  their  jurisrlirtion  has,  by  tlic 
discontinuance  of  writs  of  a.ssizc,  hccomo  merely  nominal, 
while  their  annexed  or  incidental  authority  has  grown  into 
an  institution  of  immense  practical  importance. 

For  several  centuries,  until  n few  years  ago,  the  whole  of 
England  was  divided  into  si.x  circuits,  to  each  of  which  two 
judges  of  assize  were  scut  twice  a year.  Previously  to  the 
year  1830.  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  county  palatine  of 
Cliestcr  were  independent  of  the  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster. and  their  peculiar  judges  and  assizes  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  under  the  prttvisions  of  several  hlalutos. 
This  separation  of  jurisdiction  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
statute  I William  1V\  c.  70  increa.sed  the  numl»er  of  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  enacted  that,  in  future,  assizes 
should  be  held  for  the  trial  and  despatch  of  all  matters 
criminal  and  civil  within  the  county  ofChestor  and  the 
principality  of  Wales  under  commissions  issued  in  the 
sumo  manner  a.s  in  the  counties  of  England.  Since  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  tlierofore,  the  assizes  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, where  the  administration  of  justice  is  regulated  by 
{icculiar  customs  and  acts  of  parliament)  have  been  holden 
twice  a year  in  each  county  upon  a uniform  svsU'in.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a third  assize  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  has  for  the  last  ten  years  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

The  judges  upon  the  several  circuits  derive  their  civil 
authority  ultimately  from  the  nnlient  statutes  of  assize  and 
mn  print  in  the  manner  before  described ; but  thev  have 
also  a commission  of  assize  which  is  issued  fur  each  circuit 
by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  This  commission  pur- 
sues the  authority  originally  given  by  Magna  Charta  and 
the  statutes  of  niti  priut,  and  seems  t'n  have  been  nearly  in 
the  aaine  form  ever  since  the  passing  of  those  statutes.  Jt 


is  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  and  several  seijeants  (the 
latter  deriving  (heir  authority  to  be  judges  of  assize  from 
the  statute  14  Edward  III.  c.  16.  which  mentions  ' the  king's 
seijcani  swoni.'  under  which  words  Lord  Coke  says  that 
any  serjeant  at  law  is  intended  (2  Inst.  422),  and  commands 
them  * to  take  all  the  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  before 
whatever  justices  arraigned.’  Under  the  direct  authority 
given  by  these  words,  the  commissioners  havo  in  modern 
times  nothing  to  do,  the  ‘ assizes,  juries,  and  certificates' 
mentioned  in  the  commission  having  only  a technical  re- 
ference to  the  w rits  of  assize,  now  wholly  discontinued.  It 
is  stated  in  most  of  the  common  text  l*ook.s  that  the  judges 
of  assize  have  also  a commission  of  ni«i  priut.  This  is, 
however,  a mistake,  no  such  commission  being  known  in 
our  luw,  and  the  onlv  authority  of  the  judges  to  try  civil 
causes  being  annexetf  to  their  office  of  justices  of  assize  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

In  certain  cases,  the  justices  of  assize,  ak  such,  have 
by  statute  a criminal  jurisilietion  ; but  the  most  important 
part  of  their  cnminal  authority  is  derived  from  other  com- 
missions. Tlic  first  of  these  is  a general  comraibsiou  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  for  each  circuit,  which  is  directed  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  several  officers  of  state,  resident  no- 
blemen and  magistrates,  and  the  king's  counsel  and  scr- 
jeaiits  on  their  respective  circuits ; but  the  judges,  king's 
counsel,  and  serjeants,  arc  always  of  the  quorum,  so  that 
the  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  one  of  them. 
This  oommission  gives  the  judges  of  assize  express  power 
to  try  treason,  felony,  and  a great  variety  of  offences  agaiDbl 
the  law  of  England,  committed  within  the  several  counties 
comiwjsing  their  circuit.  [See  Oykr  and  Tzrmi?(kr.] 

The  judges  of  assize  have  also  cummissious  of  gaol 
delivery,  which  in  their  legal  effect  give  them  several 
powers,  which,  as  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  only, 
they  would  not  possess.  They  are  directed  to  the  judges, 
tlie  king's  counsel,  and  seijeants  on  the  circuit,  and 
the  clerk  of  a.ssizc  and  associate.  Every  description  of 
offence  is  cognizable  under  this  commission  ; but  the  com- 
missioners arc  not  authorized  to  try  any  persons  except 
such  as  are  in  actual  or  constructive  confinement  in  the 
gaol  specifically  mentioned  in  their  commission.  There  is 
a distinct  commission  under  the  groat  seal  for  the  delivery 
of  the  prisoners  in  each  particular  gaol.  [See  G.vol  Dk- 
IIVRRV.] 

The  judges  on  their  circuits  have  also  a commission  of 
assize.  In  addition -to  the  above  authorities,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  on  the  circuits  are  also  fortiiieil  by 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  for  the  time 
being,  arc  always  inserted  in  Uio  commissions  of  the  pitace 
peri^ically  issued  for  each  English  county;  and  cunse- 
quemly  they  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
communic.ate<l  by  the  commissions  of  the  particular  coun- 
ties which  compose  their  respective  circuits. 

In  practice,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weslininstor 
choose  their  circuits  by  ammgement  among  themsidu-s  oii 
each  separate  occasion.  They  are  then  formally  ap|Kiinied 
hv  the  king  umWr  the  sign  manual;  and  the  several  catii- 
! niissioners  are  aftcrwartls  made  out  in  the  Crown  Office  of 
the  (^iiirt  of  Chancery  from  a fiat  of  the  hml  chancellor. 

ASSOCIATIO.N  is  one  of  the  mental  phenomena.  It 
does  not  rank  among  the  primary  j>^vers  of  the  mind,  like 
sensation,  |>ercepUon,  and  judgment,  because  it  does  not 
form  one  of  the  separate  steps  ot  all  mental  o|>erations; 
nor  do  its  functions  consist,  like  those  of  memory,  in  ro- 
emboilying  past  impressions.  It  acts  as  an  agent  U>  uU 
these  powers,  though  not  a power  itself.  The  otlice  which 
it  performs  is  to  connect  and  arrange  rather  than  to  origi- 
nate ideas.  By  its  intluencu  over  the  sensations,  percep- 
tions, and  iudgments,  it  regulates  the  succession  of  the 
thoughts.  When  one  thought  is  suggested  by  another,  ur 
when  a train  of  past  images  is  summoned  by  somclhmg 
present,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  on  exertion  of  mo- 
mop-,  the  process  by  which  this  effort  is  made  is  called  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Bn>wn  has  designatetl  it  * the  principle  of 
suggestion  a term  which,  if  its  o()craljnn8  wore  discrimi- 
native and  voluntary,  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  in  pre- 
sent use.  But  suggestion  implies  deliberation,  cboicc  ; 
whereas,  it  is  the  province  of  association  to  awaken  percep- 
tions, not  to  perceive : to  link  the  thoughts,  not  to  ihuik  ; 
to  load  the  memory  to  successive  images  and  irauifi  of  ulcus, 
between  whicli  tlierc  is  a bond  of  connexion,  not  always  ob- 
vious, but  when  discov'ered,  traceable  to  one  or  other  of 
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those  affinities,  analogies,  or  contrasts  hy  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  acts.  Mr.  Hume  was  the  first  writer 
who  traced  the  intluencea  of  our  associations  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, which  he  denominated  ' resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect.'  ' Contrast'  has  since 
been  added  to  these,  which  completes  the  classification  of 
tbo»e  sympathies  and  predilections,  seated  in  the  mind  and 
acting  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  established  laws. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  may  not  be  large  classes  of 
our  associations  not  referable  to  any  of  these  principles, 
such  as  the  names  of  things,  (he  terms  of  art,  the  words  by 
which  we  designate  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  anil 
operations ; in  short,  the  whole  V(X^ibuIary  of  language,  in 
which  there  Is  little  or  no  connexion  either  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  contiguity,  cause,  effect,  or  contrast  with  the 
objects  or  ideas  represented,  although  none  of  them  ever 
fail  to  summon  up  the  images  of  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  Anomalies  like  this,  when  reducible  to  certain 
limits,  establish  rather  than  invalidate  the  laws  to  which 
they  form  an  exception.  Even  the  terms  of  a language, 
when  once  connect^  with  their  representative  objects,  offer 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  simple  associa* 
tiun.  In  the  word  ^oieer,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  to 
stamp  upon  the  mind  any  particular  image.  To  one  who 
wa.H  Ignorant  of  language  it  would  convey  no  idea ; but  let 
the  won!  be  explain^,  let  it  once  be  associated  with  its  re- 
presentative genus  of  objects,  and  it  instantly  calls  up  the 
picture  of  some  beautiful  plant  in  blossom  whenever  the 
name  U seen  or  pronounced.  The  distinction  between  asso- 
ciation and  memory  is  here  plainly  visible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  term  Aitcer  is  an  act  of  memory  ; the  knowledge  of 
the  object  which  it  represents  implies  also  an  act  of  memory ; 
but  the  connexion  between  the  name  and  the  object,  and 
still  more,  between  the  name  and  the  particular  flower  that 
blooms  before  the  mind's  eye,  are  the  results  of  association. 

Mr.  Hume  has  annexed  to  bis  enunciation  of  the  three  i 
principles  above  enumerated  an  example  illustrative  of 
each.  ‘That  these  principles,' he  observes,  ‘ serve  to  con- 
m?cl  ideas  will  uot,  I believe,  be  much  doubted.  A picture 
naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  orimnal.  The  mention 
of  one  apartment  in  a building  naturally  introduces  an  in- 
quiry or  discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  we  tliink 
of  a wound,  we  can  scarce  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain 
which  follows  it.'  The  first  of  these  illustrations  is  fouiule<] 
upon  the  law  of  resemblance;  the  second,  upon  the  law  of 
contiguity  ; the  third,  upon  the  law  of  causation.  * But,’ 
continues  he, ‘that  this  enumeration  Ls  complete,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  be  dillicuU  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  or 
even  to  a man's  own  satisfaction.' 

To  whatever  principles  or  laws  we  ascribe  the  association 
of  ideas,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  is  not  only  a bond 
of  connexion  amongst  them,  but  a bond  of  order.  The 
greatest  irregularity  and  confusion  would  obviously  prevail 
in  our  mental  operations,  without  some  regulating  principle. 
That  principle  is  association.  It  is  to  mind  what  the  law  of 
attraction  is  to  matter.  It  draws  together  ideas  connected 
by  common  affinities,  and  ropeds  others  that  cannot  coalesce. 
When  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  different  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mind  in  the  course  of  every  day,  which 
have  to  bo  referred  to  again,  what  a confusion  would  bo 
created,  were  there  not  some  property  in  the  ideas  by  which 
they  arrange  themselves  occoruing  to  certain  invariable 
laws  and  relations,  designed  not  only  to  preserve  them,  but 
to  promote  their  restoration  at  a future  period.  T^is  re- 
production of  our  thoughts  in  so  perfect  a manner,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted,  comprises  one.  and  not  the 
least  remarkable,  of  the  phenomena  of  association.  Most 
of  our  ideas  are  reproduce  with  facility,  but  occasionally  it 
is  with  difficulty  they  are  recovered,  owing  cither  to  indis- 
tinctness in  the  original  impression,  or  to  an  imperfection  of 
the  associating  faculty  itself,  which  is  not  equally  acute  in 
ever)'  individual,  nor  equally  active  at  all  times  in  the  same 
individual. 

Sometimes  trains  of  associations  involuniarilv  convey 
the  thoughts  to  subjects  foreign  to  our  wishes,  ^loy  run 
away,  as  it  were,  with*  our  ideas;  and,  regardless  of  the 
unities  of  time  or  place,  awaken  images  and  recollections 
which  not  only  startle  us  by  their  abruptness,  but  occasion 
us  ut  tiroes  no  little  trouhio  to  account  for  their  prohcncc. 
This  mental  phenomenon  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
While  the  volitions  of  thought  are  intensely  directed  to  a 
porticulai  subject,  the  assooiations  act  iu  subornation  to 


that  which  is,  for  the  time,  * the  ruling  idea  of  the  mind , 
when  this  mental  intensity  subsides,  and  the  attention 
ceases  to  concentrate  the  faculties  of  thought,  the  mind  re- 
lapses into  that  desultory  state  which  is  its  ordinary  m<xxl 
in  the  absence  of  excitement  Hence  the  attention  which 
fixes  the  thoughts  controls  the  associations;  the  relaxation 
of  attention  which  allows  the  thoughts  to  wander  grants 
I the  same  license  to  the  associations.  A striking  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  what  are  culled  reveries — a state 
of  mental  ennui,  in  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  exertion, 
and  resigns  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  associations.  In 
sleep,  this  emancipation  from  mental  direction  is  still 
more  complete ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  order  and 
perspicuity  of  thought,  so  conspicuous  while  attention  pre- 
sides over  intellectual  exertion,  are  deranged.  Strange  con- 
tradictions and  anomalies  present  themselves,  announcing 
the  suspension  of  that  faculty  whose  utlice  it  is  to  restrain 
the  wild  and  involuntary  action  of  the  asscauating  power. 

It  should  bo  added,  however,  that,  although  our  associa- 
tions roam  at  large  during  slumlwr,  and  although  they  may 
occasionally  refuse  to  come  and  go  at  our  bidding  at  other 
moments,  yet  they  arc  capable  of  being  controlled  and  regu- 
lated to  a very  high  degree.  A habit  of  attention  is  the  go- 
verning power.  Attention  implies  abstraction  from  desuluiry 
thoughts,  and  the  act  of  mental  direction  to  a particular 
subject.  The  inttuence  of  this  habit  kee|)s  the  associations 
under  contnd  ; the  want  of  it  renders  our  waking  thoughts 
little  less  incj)ngTU0U8  than  the  dreams  of  sleep.  It  is  one 
of  the  singular  properties  of  association  that  it  acts  upon  tho 
moral  as  strongly  as  upon  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
Not  to  speak  of  its  iinlucnce  upon  the  generous  and  noble 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  the  passions  are  perverted  by  an 
unlu-cnsed  association  of  ideas.  Mr.  IxKrkc  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  this  tendency,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  supersti- 
tious fear — a weakness  less  prevalent  in  the  present  than 
in  the  past  generation.  He  alludes  to  the  vulgar  belief  in 
ghosts  as  spirits  of  the  night.  ‘ Thu  ideas  of  goblins  and 
sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  with 
light:  yet  let  but  a foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
the  mind  of  a child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly 
he  shall  never  l>e  able  to  separate  them  again  as  long  as  he 
lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it 
those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joinerl  that  ho  can 
no  more  bear  the  one  than  tho  other.' 

To  avoid  this  and  other  errors  to  which  the  mind  is  ex- 
posed by  an  undisciplined  use  of  the  associating  faculty,  thu 
greatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  render  it  not  only  subor- 
dinate but  obedient  to  reason  ; to  place  it  under  the  guard 
of  attention,  and  to  fill  the  intellectual  storehouse  with 
such  ideas  as  shall  only  awaken  pure  and  pleasing  asso- 
ciations. 

In  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  associations,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  we  are  indebted  to  modern  philosophy  for 
the  development  if  not  for  the  discovery  of  them  all. 
The  original  elucidation  of  the  principle  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
T.<ocko,  who,  in  one  of  tho  later  editions  of  his  * Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding.'  added  a new  chapter  entitled 
* Of  tho  Association  of  Ideas,'  in  which  the  laws  of  this 
iMwer  are  noticed,  and  some  of  its  phenomena  explained. 
Soon  alter.  Dr.  Hartley  in  his  ‘ Observations  on  Man,' 
investigated  the  principle  more  thoroughly,  and  carried  its 
application  from  simple  ideas  to  the  actions  and  affections, 
tracing  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  up  to  this 
source.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  ‘Essays'  publislunl 
almost  contemporaneously,  showed  (hat  the  three  connect- 
ing principles  of  all  ideas  are  the  relations  of  resemblance, 
contiguitv’,  and  causation,  to  which  some  suWquent  writer 
appended  a fourth,  viz.  contrast  In  tho  works  of  these 
philosophers  is  comprised  all  that  is  know'n  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  association,  later  writers  having  done  little 
more  than  expand  or  illustrate  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION,  AFRICAN.  [Sec  African  Asso- 
ciation.] 

ASSONANCE,  asonannn'  in  Spanish  romantic  and 
dramatic  anti  in  several  species  of  lyric  poetry,  is  o pt'cuhw 
correspondence  in  sound  in  the  termination  of  versos,  loss 
complete  than  that  of  rhyme.  In  rhyme  <callcd  in  Spanish 
ro/isonancia)  the  vowel  in  the  last  accented  syllable  and  all 
the  sulwequeni  consonants  and  vowels  arc  required  to  bo 
the  same  as  in  the  co-rhyming  verse ; but  in  assonance, 
though  the  voueU  of  the  fast  accented  syllabic  and  in  all 
subsequent  syllables  are  the  same,  the  consonants  may  and 
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oujrht  to  b«  (tifTurrnt.  Thus,  b^jrbaro,  which  has  the  accent 
oil  thu  nnt(‘j)onultiina.  is  an  u.iM>nant  with  c/tlumo  and 
plrtft/no.  Biiwus.  which  is  arrenlefl  on  the  jK*nuUima,  i» 
an  uftsonant  with  curan  and  suya.  (Bo  in  En^Uah,  hardy, 
ff»art/y,  and  carry,  would  be  Hii!>tuiant»;  in  German,  (oAe/i, 
h‘^fftvl,  Oder.)  Corazdn.  which  is  aceentud  on  the  last  syU 
lobie,  is  assonant  with  amdr.  cspandl,  dor,  vo». 

Assonants  arc  not,  like  rhyme*,  ethibitetl  in  insulated 
pairs,  but  are  continued  thmujrh  Uie  whole  jioein,  or.  in 
drainalir  pomposilions,  thruujth  an  entire  act  or  day  {jor~ 
nnda).  without  any  other  clianp*  than  lliu  alternation  of 
blank  verso  with  the  assonants.  Thus,  the  (Irat,  third,  fifth, 
seventh  lines.  &c.  of  the  act  are  blank  verse,  and  the  lic- 
eoiid.  fourth.  Kixtb,  and  eighth  line*.  &e.  aro  all  ai>»onants 
to  eudi  other;  unless  imleed  the  blank  line  and  the  a**o> 
named  line  which  follows  it  bo  con^dered  a*  constituting 
one  long  line,  terminating  with  an  a^unantr,  as  in  the  Ara- 
bian prototype  Hupt>osed  to  be  discovered  by  Sarmiento  in 
some  of  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Koran. 

But  for  this  constant  recurrence  of  tho  same  assonance 
through  u long  succession  of  alternate  lines,  tlio  ear  would 
pMl>ablv  be  httle  struck  with  this  faint  s^ies  of  rhyme, 
even  wlien  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a Spaniard,  in 
which  the  vowels  are  so  fully  ami  hnndly  sounded,  without 
being  contmetod  by  t)i.o  use  of  ilouble  consonants,  which, 
while  they  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  YcrHifiealion.  ap- 
jH-ar  to  render  it  h»ij  susceptible  of  this  delicate  species  of 
emljolhshmunt,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  tho  u»e  of  thu 
drama,  ibr  which  rh>  mo  is  perhaps  too  prominent  and  too 
ostentatious  an  ornament. 

Calderon,  and  the  other  classical  dramatists  of  Spain, 
always  use  (U»nante$.  The  (utonuulr  of  the  drama  is  that 
in  wfiich  the  anxmt  is  on  the  penuUima,  the  verse  consist- 
ing of  eight  syllables. 

In  lync  poetry,  rhyme  is  more  frei^ucntly  adopted;  but 
the  rndechu,  a species  of  elegy,  and  wmie  other  lyric  mea- 
sures. reejuiro  the  assonant.  Tlie  fdluwing  extracts  from 
romances  contaia  hues  alternately  blank  and  at>M>nanted.  os 
in  always  the  case  in  romantic  and  in  dramatic  poetry.  In 
th(‘  first  of  these  examples  the  accent  i»  on  the  |icnultima ; 
in  tho  second,  on  the  last  syllablo 

Salid  el  gallardo  Aliatar 
Con  cien  Moriwos  galbmles 
Rn  defensa  de  Motril 

Y socorro  de  su  hcrinano. 

A caballo  solid  el  Moro, 

Y Giro  dia  desdiclwdy 

Kn  negrus  andus  b*  vuidveo 
Tor  donde  saliu  & caballo. 


Moldecird  mi  hemiosura, 

Y (anibion  mi  moccdud, 

Mahlecird  el  tristc  dia 
Que  con  vos  quise  cas^rr. 

The  next  is  an  example  of  double  assonants:— 
.\guiinlaU‘,  dixo  ul  pavo 
At  ruervo  de 

Kabes  lo  quo  cstoi  pemuiudo  ? 

Que  eres  negro  y feo. 

Kscucha ; tambicn  reparo, 
lai  gritd  mas  rrcio. 

£u  qnu  eres  un  poxarroco 
De  tuui  mal  agiicro.  yriarte 

ASSOU.\X.  [See  Syknh.] 

ASSf  Mi’.SlT  is  the  technical  term  denoting  one  of  those 
sjMH-illc  forms  of  action  which  were  provided,  at  a very  «irlv 
piTiod  of  the  history  of  English  law,  as  thu  course  by  which 
redress  for  particular  injuries  must  be  pursiu-rl.  It  is  so  called 
from  tlie  past  tense  of  the  I^tin  word  barlmrouKlr 

applierl  to  signify  ‘I  undertake*:  and  is  taken  fmiu  the  use  of 
this  woni,  describing  the  dofendanfs  undertaking,  in  the  old 
I.-ilin  pleadings.  Tlius,  the  form  would  bo  ‘that  in  considera- 
tion that  the  plaimitfliad  furnished  goods  to  the  defendant, 
the  ItttUT  undertook,  or  rather  Uwk  upon  himself  (««/jcr  se 
to  pay  the  former  »o  much  money.*  Tlio  action 
of  Rs-.ump(.il  ib  exclusively  used  for  tho  recovery  of  damages 
(H‘i*asiomHl  by  tho  breach  of  a simple  contract;  that  i«.  ' 
a contract  not  under  seal  nor  of  roeorrl ; and  is  now  more 
gciicrall)  adopted  than  any  other  form  of  action  in  sucli  j 
casob.  h caunol,  howevor,  bo  subloiued,  unless  ihcfc  has  I 


I been  an  express  promise  to  pay  money  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
promissory  note), or  to  do  any  other  act;  or  unless  uircum- 
[ stance*  have  i>ccurretl  which  in  reason  and  justice  have 
created  a liability,  and  from  which  tbereforu  the  law  will 
imply  a cmnraci.  An  example  of  the  latter  oecurs  in  tho 
familiar  instance  of  the  delivery  of  goo<U  by  a iratlosinan  to 
a customer;  in  which  case,  though  no  expreb*  promise  to 
that  effect  bus  been  made,  it  i&  an  infereuco  of  law  that  the 
customer  has  promised  to  pay  for  them  as  much  as  they 
are  worth;  and,  arcoixUngly,  the  plaiiiiiff  s declaration,  or 
formal  relation  of  his  cause  of  action  u|kui  the  plewlings, 
would  state  the  debt  geiieraUy,  and  also  an  actual  pru- 
raiso  to  pay  it.  This  would  be  called  an  amum^int  on  a 
t^uanfum  valetkint.  If  tho  consideration  were  the  jwrsonal 
services  of  the  plaintiff,  given  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  employer 

I the  lattur  is  supposed  to  ptvmisc  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
plaintiff  ‘ reasonably  deserved  to  have  ; * and  tlicu  the  atiion 
lb  callevl  an  uuum^it  upon  a quatUum  meruit.  So  albu  the 
character  and  relative  situations  of  parlies  will  often  raise  a 
legal  liability,  from  which  an  ustumpiii  or  undertaking  will 
bo  implteil  in  tho  ulwiencc  of  any  exprt'ss  contract.  Thus, 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  secure  the  guiMl.H  of  liis  guests;  in 
consequence  of  this  liability,  the  law  supjiobcs  him  to  pro- 
mise to  do  so ; and  if  the  gootls  are  lost  or  injiircil,  he  i*  liable 
to  an  action  of  assump.-^it  fur  thu  damage  which  thu  owner 
may  have  sustained.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duly  of 
surgeons  and  attorneys  to  use  proper  care  and  skili  in  the 
sen  ico  of  those  who  employ  them  in  their  respective  callings, 
and  being  in  leval  consideration  suppo>ed  to  promise  to  do 
so,  they  are  liaMo  to  bo  callerl  upon  m an  action  of  ussuinpsit 
to  make  compensation  in  damages  for  any  uegligence  or 
want  of  skill.  Where  the  umlcrlaking.  w*hether  expruss 
or  implied,  is  founded  upon  an  auteco<lent  debt  fur  on  oM-or* 
taineu  sum,  the  action  is  called  inJetfitutus  oAiumf/iii.  This 
form  of  action  is  of  comparatively  mcalern  invention,  being 
intniduccxl  fur  tlie  intriKise  of  enabling  plaintiff-  to  evudu 
the  iru^ifcr  qf  law,  which  was  allowed  in  action*  of  debt  on 
simple  contract  uiilii  the  late  statute  of  3 atid  4 William 
IV.  c.  4‘i. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  tho  capital  city 
of  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  thu 
eastoru  bank  of  the  River  Paraguay,  between  the  Confuso 
River  on  the  north,  and  a brunch  of  the  Pilcomayu  on  the 
south,  both  which  hireums  lall  into  the  Paraguay.  Tho 
city,  which  stand*  upon  a commanding  spot,  was  built 
in  I by  a colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar; 
and  from  tlic  convunieiico  of  its  situation  bpcedily  becaitio 
a phee  of  some  aiiisequencc.  It  was  nearly  dcvlroyed 
by  fire  in  1543.  the  greater  part  of  the  house*  being  built 
of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it  speedily  recovered;  and 
m l.f47  was  a place  of  sutHcient  inqnrtum-c  to  be  caHicHi 
into  u bishopric.  It  contains  a beautiful  cathedral,  Iw- 
sides  throe  parinli  churches  and  four  convents  and  m«>- 
nastcries.  It  once  cuiituined  a college  of  Jesuits.  The 
present  population  is  understooil  to  bo  comparativeh  small ; 
not  more  than  400  or  500  families  are  iMiid  to  re»me  within 
the  city,  but  a much  larger  number  resort  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traffic,  who  live  in  the  surrounding  country,  where 
the  houses,  having  small  farms  uttavdied  to  them,  arc  very 
numerous.  Assumption  carried  on  a coubideruhle  trade  m 
the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  and  sugar;  but  its  principal 
trade  w as  ftirnished  by  the  leaves  of  a speeioj.  of  herb  c*alU  d 
mattf,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Paraguay 
tea.  which  article  used  to  l>u  packed  in  hides  and  sent  fur 
sale  td  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  ilislribuhfd  to  various 
part*  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Great  numbers  of  horned  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goals,  are  bred  by  the 
farmers,  who  grow  wheal,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
mandlix:,  potatoes  ami  other  vegetables.  Honey  and  wux 
are  productnl  in  abundance;  and  the  rivers  supply  large 
qu.intitie*  offish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Assumption  is  generally  temperate 
and  genial ; for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south. 

In  the  course  of  the  convulsions  and  revolutioji*  which  of 
laic  years  have  disturbed  so  large  a part  of  South  America, 
Paraguay  has  become  subject  to  a ruler  who  has  so  suc- 
cessfully discouraged  all  intercourse  w ith  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  with  the  surrounding  states,  tliat  the  world  ha* 
been  for  jt^mio  lime  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  progress  and  coudilioii  of  the  inUa- 
bitants. 

The  city  is  in  S,  lat,  and  5?*  37’  W.  long. 
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(Sec  Hen<!cr«on‘8  Ilistprtj  of  Brazil,  and  Tbompsoji'A 
Al^edn.) 

ASSURANCE.  Of  late  years  it  lia»  become  usual  with 
writers  on  life  contingencies  to  speak  ati$ftran'^‘s  upon 
lives,  instead  of  ittniranves,  reserving  the  latter  term  ll)r 
contingencies  not  depeivUng  un  life,  os  against  Ore.  losses 
at  sen.  icr.  [See  Insurance.  Annuitiss,  &«.] 

ASS  YE,  a small  town,  alxiut  twenty-eight  mdes  north 
ofJoulna,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  Hindustan.  This 
luce  is  principally  known  us  having  been  the  scene  of  n 
uttle  fought  on  the  2.1rd  iW  Sept.  ISti't,  between  the  English  , 
army,  under  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  General  j 
Wellesley,  and  the  confederate  armies  of  Dowhil  Row  I 
Scindia  atvl  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  On  this  occasion,  the 
troofwj  tmder  General  Wellesley  consisted  of  2000  Eumpean 
and  2300  native  soldiers,  while  the  armies  to  which  these 
were  opiK>sed  amounted  to  30,00<i  men.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  disparity  of  numla-is,  (he  battle  was  forced  on  by 
thu  Kngli'*h  general,  who  found  the  enemy  encamjied  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kaitna  river,  which  he  crossed  for  the  puqs>M> 
of  the  attack.  It  was  only  by  the  most  determined  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  British  that  they  could  hope  to  succotil 
against  such  a disparity  of  numliers ; and  accordingly, 
although  the  cattle  employeil  in  bringing  on  the  artillery 
were  soon  so  far  destrnycrl  or  disabled  that  the  use  of 
the  guns  wiis  aliandoned,  the  troo|M  udvanecHi  with  a stea- 
diness which  overawed  the  enemy,  who  gave  way  in  all 
dtrcciiims,  leaving  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  seven 
stundanU  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  1200  men  dead 
on  tho  fleld.  Thu  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  als4> 
very  great,  -12,4  being  kilksl  and  1138  wounded;  so  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  corps  was  inclmied  among  tl»e 
killed  ami  wnimdetl.  (See  Mill’s  Ilislorynf  British  Indian 
ASSV’UI.A  is  the  name  of  an  aniiem  empire  in 
wexiern  A-^ia,  which  ceaswl  to  exist  before  the  epoch  at 
winch  the  authentic  history  of  the  East  is  usually  c\*nsi- 
dor>-d  In  ooinmenco.  As  a geographical  term,  the  nauie 
Assyria  is  us<'d  in  different  accepUitions.  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  <vimm<>nly  employ  it  as  a general  designation  of 
the  i-nuiilries  of  Babylonia.  Mesopotamia,  Aturia,  and  Adm- 
hene : hut  fr<H|ueiitly  extend  its  limiU  so  as  b>  make  it 
comprehend  ex'en  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  (Jreeks  were 
aeeuslotni'<l  to  uso  the  name  Syria  ami  Syrians  in  a very 
vagiie  stMiM':  Herodotus  applies  iho  term  Syrians  to  the 
C*u|i|mdoeiaris  (i.  €,  ami  i.  72).  and  he  remarks  that  the  As- 
syrians in  the  army  of  Xerxes  a'erc  by  the  Greeks  called 
Syrians,  while  the  Eastern  nations  named  them  Assyrians 
(vii.  63).  Arrian,  on  the  other  hand  (who  was  for  some 
time  gtiverni»r  of  (.'nnpadoeia,  and  cannot  lie  supposwl  in  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a country  so  near  his  own 
province),  in  several  passages  employs  the  word  Assyria 
where  we  should  have  expected  he  would  say  Syria  : for 
instance,  when  he  makes  Cilicia  bonier  on  the  cast  upon 
Assyria  tii.  r.  3 and  G).  neroflolusdiwsiiotappeiir  to  have 
given  this  indefinite  «*us«*  to  the  wiml  Assyria:  in  one 
passage  (ii.  3(»),  tho  Arahii  and  Assyrii  are  named  Uigethei* 
as  l»onlering  upon  Egypt;  but  bore  N’aU'kcnacr  and 
Schweiglm'iisKT  agree  that  thereailing  is  incorrect,  and  that 
Syrians  should  Im*  subslituU'il  for  Assyritmt.  (But  see 
ii.'  Ml.) 

Ptolemmis  (vi.  1)  and  tho  Roman  historians  confine 
the  name  Assvria  to  a province  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  namelv,  to  the  country  east  of  Mesopo- 
tami.i  and  the  Tigris,  which  U separate*!  on  the  north  by 
the  Niphstes  mountains  from  Anuenia.  and  <m  the  east  by 
the  ehain  of  the  Zagros  from  Media:  Susiana  and  Buby- 
loiiia  constitiue  its  samthem  frontiers.  This  mirtion  of  the 
antient  Assyrian  empire,  which  comnrehenas  part  of  the 
mmlem  Kurdistan,  seems  to  be  mount  bv  Henslotus  (i.  102) 
when  lie  speaks  of  Mhose  Assyrians  that  had  in  their 
jK)»>e<si<*n  the  town  of  Ninus.'  T'he  country  is  divided  into 
three  purls  by  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Zagm#  mountains, 
.and.  after  traversing  Kunlistan.  fall  into  liic  Tigris.  Tho 
fir.-t  IS  tlie  Lyens.  the  /nhulus  of  Xenophon,  ami  the  mo- 
iKwii  Oreulor  Z».b : the  Ten  Tlimisaml  Greeks  erosbcd  this 
riier  in  their  retreat,  probably  near  the  place  whore  it  joins 
the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  hi^adth  four  plethra,  or 
four  hundred  Grwk  feet.  (Xcn.  Anab.  ii.  e.  5.>  The  si‘c«nd 
river,  the  CnpriH,  also  named  'Zabas,  or  Anzabas,  by  the 
later  Crock  and  Roman  writers,  is  probably  the  present  1,-cs- 
scr  Zab:  it  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  though  he  must 
nave  ptissiMl  it  lowanis  the  cml  ofhis  first  day's  niarrh  after 
crossing  me  Tigris.  (See  c.  4.)  The  country  to  the  1 


north-west  of  the  Lyeus,  or  Zuhafus,  why  tho  antients  eallo<l 
Aturia  ; that  to  the  south-oast  of  (h.it  river,  us  far  as  tho 
C'aprus,  is  named  Adiabene  ; t«i  the  south  of  the  Caprns  we 
find  the  province  of  Apulloniatis,  further  to  the  east  Chalo- 
mtis.  ami  .Sittarene  towards  the  confines  of  Sudiana.  Am- 
luiaims  Maictllinus  observes  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  20)  that  the 
jmn’inec  of  Adiabuno  derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers 
between  which  it  is  encti«ed,  the  D<aba  and  Adiaua,  i.  e.  the 
present  Greater  and  I.ensi>r  Zab.  The  Arabian  name  of 
Adiabene  is  Zawubiali,  which  is  likewise  a dertvaiion  of 
the  wi»rd  Zab.  (S>oe  Assemani,  Bibliotht-fa  Orriniaftit, 
t.  iii.,  ii.  p.  711.) 

The  name  Aturia,  or  Assyria,  as  is  obscrvetl  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixviii.  c.  28).  U a mere  dialectic  variety  of  pronun- 
ciatkm  iiiateail  of  Assy  ria  ; and  the  provini^  thus  designated 
prohalily  was  tho  original  ctmlral  point  from  which  the 
power  as  well  as  the  name  of  A.vsyria  was  subsurpieiitly 
spread  further  to  the  south  and  west.  After  the  dissoiuiicn 
I of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  through  tnc  revolt  of  Ih*?  Meiles, 
the  iiaiiie  Assyria  was  again  restricted  to  this  iiorthem  pro- 
vince. while  the  southern  parts  were  designated  either 
Babylonia.  fVom  the  name  of  the  princijwl  town.  orChaldtt'a, 
from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants.  Thnmgh  the  coi.questof 
Cyrus,  both  parts  were  nvimitcd,  and  fonm**}  one  of  the 
most  important  satrapies  of  the  l*or»iiin  empire,  which  we 
find  sotnctinie.s  nainotl  Babylonia  and  somelitncs  Assyria. 
This  api>arent  confusion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria is  ohsen  able  even  in  the  later  history  of  thc«e  region*, 
duringlhu  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Parthian*.  Tlint 
the  province  of  AdialMiiie  wa*  once  comprised  under  the 
appellation  of  Assyria,  ta  dislinclly  as«*rted  by  IMiny  (//i'a/. 
Xut.  V.  c.  12). 

For  n detailed  account  of  the  natural  feature*  of  the 
.Assyrian  empire  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  thu  articlu* 
Babylonia,  MKsoeoTAMU,  and  Kiiroistan;  in  the  pre- 
sent notice  wu  confine  ourselves  to  ]M>inting  out  some  of  the 
more  important  antient  site*  of  the  oiuniry. 

The  celebrated  antient  capital,  Nmu*,  founded  by  the 
king  of  the  same  name,  was  situated,  acconhng  to  Stralm 
(xvi.  c.  J.  t.  iii.  p.  .334,  od.  Tatichn.),  in  the  plains  of  Aturia, 

the  river  Tigris.  The  same  author  says  that  it  fell  into 
decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assxiiao 
monarchy  through  the  Me*les : yet  Tacitus  {Anna/,  xii. 
c.  1.3)  speaks  of  the  Hrbt  A'i/to#,  vriuritxtii/uu  snirs  A»*ynir, 
a«  of  a town  still  existing  at  hi*  time.  In  the  history  of 
Alex.inder  the  Groat  the  town  is  not  noticed,  although  in 
his  march  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris,  preuou*  to 
the  battle  of  Gaugamela.  he  must  have  U'cn  very  mrur  the 
spot  where  it  i*  supposed  to  have  stoo<l.  Its  ruins  are  um- 
jeetim'd  by  some  to  be  those  discovcretl  on  the  eastern  >.ide 
of  the  Tigris  o]tpo*itc  Mosul : others  think  that  the  site  of 
Ninus  must  be  sought  farther  to  the  s>mth,  as.  according  to 
Ptolemy,  its  distance  fmm  the  junction  of  the  Zabaius  and 
Tigris  WD*  only  a few  miU's. 

Tliis  town  «>f  Ninns  must,  acconling  to  Manner!,  lie  dis- 
tinguished from  another  city  of  the  same  name,  and  thu 
Nineveh  of  Scripture,  which  was  situated  in  the  southern 

iiart  of  Mcso|Kitamia.  at  no  great  distaneu  fmm  Halnhin. 

(urodolns.  in  twodilferent  pa*sugcs(i.  lO.t.ii.  i3U),disiiuctly 
oav*  that  it  stood  on  the  'I'lgri*  : Diodorus  (ii.  c.  7),  on  lliu 
authority  of  Ciesias,  plai-es  it  on  the  Euphrates.  A nia»» 
of  ruin*,  commonly  called  tlm  Tower  of  Nimrod,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  English  miles  north-west  of  Bugdail.  i.4 
siipposeil  by  collie,  but  (KThups  wilhout  goo>l  rcaMJii,  to 
murk  the  *ilo  of  this  city. 

The  town  of  BLihylon  '■stoorl,  acconling  to  Herodotus 
(i,  18U),  on  Iwth  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  arn>unt  givt  n 
by  him,  as  well  as  bv  Dio<lurus  (ii.  c.  7)  and  .Straliu  (xvi. 
c.  1,  l.  tii.  p.  333,  ed.  i'auchn.),  of  it**  extent,  and  ufthe  ini- 
uicuse  size  of  its  walls,  is  prohably  exaggerated  : hut  e\en 
its  present  remains  ]>rovc  that  it  must  have  Imm-h  a iilacu  of 
cxirdordiiiary  magnitude.  These  have  Inrcn  fomul  at  no 
u-ry  great  distanco  toward*  the  north  from  Kufn,  cmihu 
Euphrates:  the  present  tow*n  of  Hillah  is  sicmiid  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  ruins.  (See  Rich'*  Memoirs  on  the  Ituim  of 
liobylon,  London,  16)8.)  . 

Seleuceia  was  founded  bv  Seleucus  Nicator.  proliahly  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsu*.  It  was  situated  on  a large  catml 
(ihe  Nuhr  Malcha,  or  Royal  ^Vote^),  which  joim-d  (lie  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigria,  and.  according  b>  Pliny  (vi.  c.  26).  at 
the  point  where  the  canal  uniierl  with  the  latter  siream. 
On  the  uppi>sitQ  (the  eastern)  side  of  the  Tigris  '>t«H>il  the 
town  of  Ctesiphon.  ami  a litilo  further  to  the  south  Uiat 
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of  Coehe  or  Choohe.  The  foundation  of  Clesiphoii  had  been 
laid  by  the  Mact-ilonians  ; it  did  not,  bowiner,  rise  to  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  for 
their  summer  residence.  (Stralw,  xvi.  c.  1,  t,  iii.  p.  3-1-1, 
345,  ed.  Tuuchn.)  The  ruins  ofTakht-i-Ke^ra,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  are  suppowtl  to  mark  the  situation. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabcne  vras  Ar* 
bcla,  a name  which  has  been  jM-eserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dern village  of  Erhil.  fSe«*  Arhrla.]  Curtius  <v.  I)tu>- 
ticos  Q copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hcKKl  of  Arbela:  the  country  around  these  places  still 
abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  nsphaltum. 

The  province  of  AiKiUonialiH  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
its  principal  town.  ApoUor.ia:  hut  of  the  history  and  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place  little  is  known. 

Hutury  vf  Assyria. — In  the  book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.  v.  10) 
the  state  of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from 
thaV-of  Babylonia  founded  by  Nimrod.  ‘ The  beginning  of 
his  dominion,' says  the  Hebrew  text, 'was  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Clhalneh,  in  the  country  of  Shinear.  From  this 
countr)'  Ashurwent  forth  and  built  Nineveh  and  Rccholwt, 
and  Calaoh,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  ami  Calach ; 
this  U a groat  city.'  The  Hebrew  chronicles  leave  us  in  the 
dark  with  refeioncc  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  a*ra.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  are 
memioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Phul,  the  contemjwrary 
of  Menahem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  u.c.  761).  whoso  dom- 
iiions  he  invuded  and  rendered  tributary  (‘i  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tiglath  Pilosor  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pckuli  (d.  h.c.  740) 
was  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  n.c.  72!i)  king  of  Juda  : he 
assisted  the  latter  in  a war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  the  king 
of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded  their  dominions,  and  Icil  many  of 
their  subjeou  away  into  captivity.  It  apjwars  that  Tiglath 
Pileser  was  induct  to  take  the  part  of  Ahaz  against  his 
rival  king  by  tbe  present  which  Ahaz  had  made  him  of  the 
gold  and  sdver  found  in  the  temple  and  in  his  treasury 
(2  Kings  xvi.  8,  9 ; xv.  29).  Salnianassar.  the  contcmnoraiy 
of  Hosea  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Hiskia  (Hezekiuh)  the 
king  of  Juda,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  con- 
quering, after  a siege  of  three  years,  its  cupil-il  Samaria 
(B.c.  722),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his 
dominions  (2  Kings  xvii.  5,  0;  xviii.  9—11).  Among  the 
eastern  countries  subject  to  Salmanas.sur,  bcMdos  some 
names  not  vet  well  ascertained,  Media  (Mtului)  is  men- 
tione<l  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ; xviii.  U).  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  RaUnanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Seii- 
nnrherih),  who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt 
(B.c.  714),  in  which  he  invadeil  Juda>a  and  besieged  .Jeru- 
salem, but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  it.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
13;  xix,  36  ; 2 Chron,  xxxii.  1—21.)  After  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sanherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  own 
sons,  Adrammeiech  and  Shar-Kzer,  who  after  the  pei-petra- 
tion  of  this  act  lied  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia), 
while  Esarhaddon,  another  son  of  Sanherib,  succet*de<l  him 
on  the  throne.  A king  of  Assyria  named  Surgon  is  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1>,  who  is  conJ(xrtun.'d  by 
"Winer  {ftiblisrhet  Real-Lrrimn,!.  119)  to  have  reigned 
for  n short  period  between  Salmanassar  and  Sanherib. 

The  only  one  of  these  kings  whose  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  tne  writings  of  the  aniicnl  Greek  historians  is 
Sanherib,  whom  Herotlolus  (ii.  c.  Ml)  mentions  under  the 
name  Zctpnx^^p*^^o^,  and  designates  as  a king  of  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii,  who  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  King  Sethos.  Herodotus  cither 
wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a separate  work  on  the  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Herod,  i.  164),  and  he  accordingly  adverts  but 
incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  Besides  Senna- 
cherib he  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire 
(i.  1 78),  andthe last  king.  Sanlanapalus(ii.  150).  Dicxlorus 
(Hihl.  Hist,  ii.),  who  chiefly  follows  Clesias  as  his  authority, 
Julius  .^fricanus,  Eusebius  {Chmn.  Armen,  p.  44.  &c.  oil. 
Mui  und  Eohrab,  Milan  1818),  and  Syiicplhis  (f'hronn^r. 
p.  73,  77,  ed.  Goar.  Venet.  1729.  fob)  commence  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings  with  Bclus  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  with 
Saniunapahis  (also  named  Thonosu’oncoleros).  who.  according 
to  KuHi^bius,  was  a contemporary  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jero- 
boam 11.,  the  king  of  Israel  (d.  ii.c.  784). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Ninus  wa.-i  the  fu-»t  Assyrian  king 
who  distinguished  himself  by  oonqao»t  so  as  to  lie  remein- 
bercnl  in  hUtovy.  Assisted  by  Arioeus,  an  Arabian  chief, 
he  coo(iU«r«U  BubyWoio,  madQ  Am«aia  thbutar) , subjected 


Media  to  his  dominion,  and  compelled  all  the  nations  of 
south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Indi 
und  the  Bactrians,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrians.  He  ulXerwards  founded  a magnificent  citv 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Ninus.  A second 
ex]iedilion  which  he  undertook  against  the  Bactrians  proved 
more  successful  than  the  first  hid  been.  He  eomiuercd  the 
country,  and  married  Serairamis,  then  the  wife  of  Oniins, 
the  governor  of  a Bactrian  fort.  The  fabulous  account  w Inch 
Ctesias  lio.s  given  of  the  birth,  education,  and  early  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  subsef{ucnt  exploits  of  Semiramis  (l^iodor.  ii. 
c,  4,  &c. ; compare  Bsehr's  Cletiof,  p.  393,  &c.),  is  quite 
sutheient  to  remind  us  that  this  portion  of  the  Assyrian 
hislorv  bears  a decidedly  mythological  character,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Seini- 
ramis  succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodorus,  appa- 
rently on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  the 
foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herodotus  (i.  184)  calls  her  a queen  of  Babylon  w ho  made 
embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the  adjacent  country 
from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiramis  the 
founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  the  lake  of  Wan, 
which  they  call  after  her  name  Sharoiramnkert : the  ruins 
I of  this  town  were  recently  discovered  by  the  (jcnnan  tra- 
veller Schulz.  [See  Armenia,  p.  361.1  Diodorus  gives, 
chiefly  from  Ctesias,  an  at'count  of  tho  conquchts  and 
warlike  achievements  of  Somiratuis,  which  it  is  very  amu- 
sing to  read,  but  which  evidently  partakes  in  a high  degree 
of  the  mythological  character  that  pervades  the  earlier 
peritKls  of  history  genemlly.  She  buUUics  Mctlia.  Pemia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  India.  She  ivlurns  to  Bactm,  her  residence, 
resigns  tbe  guvernmcnl  into  the  hamls  of  her  son  Ntnyas 
and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  ytnir  of  her  age.  Unlike  his 
martial  parents.  Ninyas  confined  himself  to  his  palace  at 
Ninus,  and  indulged  his  foniJni'ss  for  the  enjo)  incut  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  Tho  successors  of  Ninjas, 
during  thirty  gcneralious,  followeil  his  example.  Tcutannis 
(or  Tcutaiius,  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  copies  of 
Syrn'ellus),  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ninyas,  w reported  to 
have  Ih4Mi  iontera)K)rary  with  the  war  of  Troy,  whither  he 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnuti  the  mhi  of 
Tilhoiius.  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  extant  Greek  or  Roman  historian  ; a list 
of  them  is,  boweicr,  preseneil  in  the  Armenian  translation 
of  the  chronulogM’al  work  of  Eusebius  (p.  44,  iic.  etl.  Mai 
and  Zobrab).  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapahis,  the 
thirtieth  in  succession  after  Ninus,  who  cien  suiqinsseil  his 
preilecessors  in  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  This  enrou- 
rageil  the  revolt  of  the  Mode  Arbaccs.  who  succee<lcd  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  in  western 
Asia. 

According  to  tlic  statement  of  Herodotus  reganling  the 
duration  of  the  subsequent  Median  empire,  ns  elucidated  by 
\’olncy  in  his  (’hroti't/figie  d Herodtte  (p.  83,  &c.,  Paris, 
1809),  the  revolt  of  the  Medcs  (umlcr  Arbaces)  look  place 
in  the  year  717  before  Christ;  and  as  the  same  antient 
historian  (Herod,  i.  95)  assigns  to  the  empire  of  tlio  Assy- 
rians n duration  of  520  years,  it  follows  tliat  he  conceived 
their  dominion  to  have  lasted  fn>m  the  year  1237  till  h.c.  717. 

Ctesias  gives  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy  a durniton  of 
upw  ar«l»  of  1300  years,  and  differs  moreover  from  Heroelotus 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the  revuU  of 
Arbaccs ; for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Modes  la*t  282 
tears,  and  as  it  miij  be  considererl  as  almost  certain  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Mc*<lian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  place 
in  or  aiKKit  h.c.  5C1.  it  follows  that  its  commoncciTicnt.  and 
the  end  of  tho  Assyrian  empire,  are,  by  the  stalcniL-nts  of 
Ctesias,  thrown  back  to  tbe  tear  h.c.  843.  Heeren  cunsiderw 
the  stalcnnent  of  Ctesias  as  erroncou.s,  and  ciuijectures  that 
llie  error  might  have  arisen  from  his  hat  ing  counted  some 
of  the  Median  kings  twice  over.  {G'attirt^er  (JrUhrte 
Anzeigeny  1810,  No.  4.:  Bichrs  CfcsrVr  Cnidii  JRrHijuifr, 
p.  441.)  .Synrellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a dura- 
tion of  1460  years,  from  A.M.  .1216  to  4675,  and  stales  the 
number  of  its  kings  at  forty-one.  (Syncell.  Chnmogr.  p.  77 
and  132.  eil.  (jroar.)  According  to  the  .■\rnienian  (Jlmmiclo 
of  Eusebius  (p.  37,  &c.  ed.  Mai  and  Zohnib),  the  Assyrian 
kingdom  lo.sted  1280  years. 

With  a view  to  nNHincile  the  data  concerning  the  history  of 
Assyria  which  occur  in  the  Olil  Testament  with  the  nccoiinls 
given  of  it  by  the  nnticiU  Greek  writers,  modern  historians 
have  assumed  tbe  eAistence  of  a second  Assyrian  d> nasty 
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•obtequent  to  tbe  rovoU  of  Arbaccs  and  tho  fall  of  Sarda< 
napalus.  This  assumptioii  is  aupported  by  tome  puaiu^ 
of  Herodotus,  in  which  Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  a separate 
state  even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medea.  It  appears  from 
hit  statements  (see  especially  Herod,  i.  e.  9i.  102.  106)  that 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  AMyrian  empire,  not  only  tho 
Medes,  but  likewise  the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that 
had  formed  part  of  it,  resumed  their  previous  separate  and 
independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the  kin^om  of 
Media  there  continued  to  be  a Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian 
state.  Wars  between  the  Medes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Medes : Herodotus  notices 
the  capture  of  Ninus  by  the  Medes  (i.  c.  166)  during  the 
reign  ofNitocris  in  Babylon,  This  event  probably  ^ to 
the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  tho  Median  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Persian  monarchy. 

ASTACOLITBS,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  names  given 
by  antient  geologists  to  the  fossU  remains  of  the  bng-tailed 
or  lobster-like  crustaceans. 

A'STACUS  (Leach,  Desmarest),  in  Zoology,  a genus  of 
long-tailed  crustaeeous  animals,  formed  by  Gronovius 
from  the  genus  Cancer  of  Linnsus  and  of  antient  au- 
thors, which  also  comprised  the  short-tailed  crustaeeous 
decapods,  with  the  exertion  of  Hippo,  Fabrioius  broke 
it  down  into  the  genera  Paguru*,  Gatathea,  and  ScyUartu ; 
leaving  Attaeue  to  represent  a certain  number  of  emv 
taceans,  from  which  be  afterwards,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  DaldorfT s labours,  separated  the  genera  Palinurut, 
PaUemon,  Alphetu,  Peneue,  and  Crangon.  Our  country- 
man Leach,  in  adopting  the  genus  as  left  in  its  last  shape 
by  Fabricius,  separates  from  it  the  genus  Ne^rope,  ot  which 
there  is  onlv  one  species  recordM,  the  Norway  lobster, 
Nephrope  Desmarest  adopts  the  views  of 

Leach,  and  the  genus  Attactu  is  now  reduced  to  very  few 
species. 

or  these  the  most  interesting,  from  their  commercial 
value  as  food,  are  the  common  lolMter,  Astacus  marinut,  and 
tlie  crawfish,  Attaats ^uviaiiii*. 

The  former  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
rockv  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  in  clear  water  of  no  very  great 
depln,  at  the  time  of  depositing  its  eggs,  about  the  middle 
of  summer.  Pennant  mentions  the  great  quantities  sup- 
plied to  the  London  markets,  in  his  time,  from  the  Orkneys 
and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland ; and  states  the  number 
annually  brought  in  well-boats  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose  alone  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  But  almost 
incredible  as  the  consumption  of  this  species  is,  Nature  has 
provided  for  its  security  by  the  roost  profuse  fecundity. 
DocUm'  Baster  says  that  he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the 
tail  of  one  female  lobster,  besides  those  that  remained  m the 
body  unprotruded. 

Lobsters  are  very  voracious,  and  the  fishery  for  them  is 
carried  on  sometimes  by  means  of  traps,  or  * pots,  (as  they 
are  called  in  some  ptaces)  made  of  twigs,  baited  with  gar- 
bage. lowered  into  the  sea  and  marked  by  a buoy ; some- 
times by  nets  baited  with  the  same  materials ; and,  in  tome 
countries,  by  torch  light,  with  the  aid  of  a wooden  instru- 
ment which  acts  like  a forceps  or  a pair  of  tongs. 

One  of  the  best  narratives  of  the  habits  of  the  lobster  ex- 
tant. is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Travis, 
of  Scarborough,  to  Mr.  Pennant,  dated  on  the  2olh  Octo- 
ber, 1768:^ 

' We  luve  vast  numbers  of  fine  lobsters  on  the  rocks,  near 
our  coast.  The  large  ones  are  in  general  in  their  best  season 
from  the  middle  of  October  tiU  the  beginning  of  May. 
Many  of  the  small  ones,  and  some  few  of  the  larger  sort,  are 
good  all  the  summer.  If  they  be  four  inches  and  a half 
long,  or  upwards,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
back  shell,  they  are  called  sizeable  lobsters.  If  only  four 
inches,  they  are  esteemed  half  size;  and  when  sold,  two  of 
them  are  reckoned  for  one  of  size.  If  they  be  under  four 
inches,  they  are  called  pawkt,  and  are  not  saleable  to  the 
carriers,  though  in  reality  they  are  in  the  summer  months 
superior  to  the  large  ones  in  goodness.  The  pincers  of 
one  of  the  lobster's  large  claws  are  furnished  with  knobs, 
and  those  of  the  other  claw  are  always  serrated.  With  the 
former  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of  submarine  plants, 
and  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  minces  its  food  very  dexte- 
rously. The  knobbed,  or  numb  claw,  as  the  fishermen  call 
it,  is  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left, 
iiidifTerenlly.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  them 
with  the  cutting  claw  than  the  other ; but,  in  either  case, 
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tho  Quickest  wav  to  get  disengaged  from  the  creature  is  to 
pluck  off  its  claw.  It  seems  peculiar  to  the  lobster  end 
crab,  when  their  claws  are  pulled  off  that  they  will  grow 
again,  but  never  so  large  as  at  first. 

‘ The  female  or  hen  lobster  does  not  cast  her  shell  the 
same  year  that  she  deposits  her  ova,  or,  in  the  common 
phrase,  is  in  derry.  Wnen  the  ora  first  appear  under  her 
tail,  they  are  very  small  and  extremely  blaek ; but  they 
become,  in  succession,  almost  as  large  as  ripe  elder-berries 
before  they  be  deposited,  and  turn  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
especially  towartU  the  end  of  the  timo  of  her  depoiung 
them.  They  continue  full  and  depositing  the  ova  in  consiaid 
succession,  as  long  as  any  of  that  black  substance  ran  be 
found  in  their  body,  which,  when  boilod,  turns  of  a beautiful 
red  colour,  and  is  called  their  corai.  Hen  lobsters  are  found 
in  berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefiy  in  winter.  It 
is  a common  mistake,  that  a berried  hen  is  always  in  per- 
fection for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear  largo  and 
brownish,  she  will  always  be  found  exhausted,  wateiy,  and 
poor.  Though  the  ova  be  cast  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
they  seem  only  to  come  to  life  during  the  warm  summer 
months  of  /u/y  and  Augiut.  Great  numbers  of  them  may 
then  be  found,  under  the  appearance  of  tadpoles,  swimming 
about  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tides  among  the  rucks,  and 
many  also  under  their  proper  form,  from  naif  an  inch  to 
four  inches  in  length. 

' In  casting  their  soells,  it  is  haid  to  conceive  how  the 
lobster  is  able  to  draw  the  fish  of  their  large  claws  out. 
leaving  the  shells  entire  and  attacheil  to  tlie  shell  of  their 
body ; in  which  state  they  are  constantly  found.  Tlu 
fishermen  say  the  lobster  jjines  before  casting,  till  the  fi»l> 
in  iU  large  claw  is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  of  a goose, 
which  enables  it  to  draw  its  parts  through  the  joints  and 
narrow  passage  near  tho  trunk.  The  new  shell  is  quile 
membraneous  at  first,  but  hardens  by  degrees.  Lobsters 
only  grow  in  sizo  while  their  shells  are  in  their  soft  slate. 
They  are  chosen  for  the  table  by  their  being  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  by  the  hardness  of  their  shells  on 
their  sides,  which,  when  in  perfection,  will  not  yield  to 
moderate  pressure.  Barnacles  and  other  small  siiell-Qsh 
adhering  to  them  are  esteeme<l  certain  marks  of  superior 
goodness.  Cock-lobsters  are  in  general  better  than  the 
hens  in  winter  ; they  ore  distinguished  by  tho  narrowness 
of  their  tails,  and  by  their  having  a strong  spine  upon  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes  beneath  the  tail 
which  supp<»t  the  four  middle  plates  of  their  tails.  The 
fish  of  a lobster's  claw  is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  than  that  of  the  tail.  I.<obster8  are  not  taken  here 
in  pots,  as  is  usual  where  the  water  is  deeper  and  more  still 
than  it  is  upon  our  coast.  Our  fishermen  use  a bag-net 
fixed  to  an  iron  hoop,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  ku&- 
pended  by  three  lines  like  a scale.  The  bait  is  coromonl) 
fish-guts  tied  to  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  ncu  They 
can  take  none  in  the  daytime,  except  when  the  water  is 
thick  and  opaque ; they  arc  commonly  caught  in  tlie  night ; 
but  even  then  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  when  tho  sea  ha.s 
that  luminous  apuearanoe  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  JVergi*  noc/i/uca.  In  summer,  the  lobsters  are  found 
near  the  shore,  and  thence  to  about  six  fathoms  depth  of 
water  ; in  winter,  they  are  seldom  taken  in  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  fathoms.  Like  other  insects,*  they  arc  much 
more  active  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the 
water  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their  lugs  or  small  claws, 
and,  if  alarmed,  can  spring  tail  foremost,  to  a surprising 
distance,  as  swift  as  a bird  can  fly.  The  fishermen  can  see 
them  pass  about  thirty  feet,  and  by  tho  saiflness  of  their 
motion,  suppose  they  may  go  much  farther.  Aihenaue 
remarks  this  circumstance,  and  says,  that  the  incurvated 
lobsters  will  epring  with  the  activity  of  dolphins.  Tbeir 
eyes  are  raised  upon  moveablo  bases,  which  enables  them 
to  see  readily  e^ery  way.  When  frightened,  they  will  spring 
from  a considerable  distance  to  their  hold  in  the  rocks ; and 
what  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  will  throw  themselvee 
into  their  hold  in  that  manner  through  an  entrance  barely 
sufficient  for  their  bodies  to  pass,  as  is  frequently  seen  by 
tlie  people  who  endeavour  to  take  them  at  Filey  Bridge. 
In  frosty  weather,  if  any  happen  to  be  found  near  the  shore, 
they  are  quite  torpid  and  benumbed.  A xixeable  lobster 
is  commonly  from  one  pouiwi  to  two  in  weight  There  was 
one  taken  here  this  summer  which  weighed  above  four, 

■ lVh«n  ihls  letter  w*»  writtfn  cTn«t»«n»  ncnwilly  wr»  cImmM  wilH 
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ao<l  the  fishonuen  My  they  have  Seen  some  which  were  uf 
SIX  pouiiils,  but  thc.-e  ure  very  rare.' 

There  U no  doubt  tliat  Uie  lobster  chant's  iU  crust 
aimuatl)' ; but  the  mode  in  which  this  operatiou  is  per- 
IbrmtMl  is  not  sutUfactunly  known.  Some  suppoiM:  that  the 
old  crust  is  thrown  off.  and  that  the  animal  retncs  to  some 
lurkuMC  place  to  avoid  the  voracity  of  his  crust-clad  fellows, 
till  Ills  new  covering;  acquires  sufficient  hardness  ; others 
contend  that  the  prot'css  is  one  of  absorption,  and  these  ask. 
lu  proof  of  their  views  of  the  cose,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
crusts  if  there  is  u true  eolysis  or  moult,  for  that  the  sea- 
I'iKist  at  the  moulting  period  would  he  strewed  with  them? 
The  most  prebublu  conjecture  is,  that  tlie  crust  sloughs  off 
pitvemcal  as  it  does  in  the  crawfish.  Lobsters,  in  common 
with  most  of  tlic  crustaceans,  have  the  power  of  reproduction 
to  a great  extent.  If  a claw  be  tom  off,  it  is  renewed ; and 
if  it  be  injured,  the  animal  will  sometimes  throw  it  off  by 
ail  effort.  It  seems  that  any  violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
sysium  will  cause  this  act.  If  a lobster  be  thrown  into 
boilrng  w ater,  it  will  generally  throw  off  its  largo  claws  on 
the  iii.stant;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
plunging  the  animal,  when  in  full  life,  into  spirit  Pennant 
giK's  so  far  as  to  make  them  out  to  be  very  nervous  subjects 
indectl.  * Lub6iers.'  says  he,  * fear  thunder,  and  are  apt  to 
ca>t  their  claws  uu  a loud  clap.  I am  told  they  will  do  tlie 
same  on  firing  a great  gun  ; and  that  when  men  of-war 
meet  a lubster-boat,  a jocular  threat  is  used,  that  if  the 
master  docs  not  sell  tlivm  good  lobsters  they  will  talute 
him' 

'lltat  the  lobster  was  well  knuwit  to  the  antients  appears 
from  tlie  quotation  in  Mr.  Travis's  letter,  and  from  many 
other  cvulcm-es.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  lliat,  under 
the  name  of  dcrra&-uv>  Aristotle,  ill  the  second  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Ilinlory  of  Animala,  givev  a most 
faithful  and  elaborate  utvount  uf  the  sjiecies  whiuh  is  still 
an  inliabitunl  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crawfish,  Astat'tut fiuvialilis,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fro>h  waters  uf  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  where,  in  holes  in  the  banks  and  under  stones, 
it  lies  in  wait  for  tlie  small  molluscous  animals.  Utile  fishes, 
the  larvae  uf  insects,  and  dc(x>m)K>6ing  animal  sul>stunccs, 
which  form  its  prey.  Desmarest  says  that  it  will  live  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  that  it  becomes  large  in  pro- 
portion lo  its  age;  that,  towards  the  end  of  spring,  it  casts 
off  the  pieces  which  form  its  shell,  and.  some  day  s afler, 
becomes  covered  with  a crust  as  solid  os  the  former  one,  but 
larger,  sometimes  by  as  much  us  one-finh.  Thu  eggs, 
which  an;  excluded  about  two  months  after  impregnation, 
are  culloeted  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  or  tail,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  the  inaiiuer  of  tliu  hcn-Iubster. 
From  these  prtHx'cd  tlie  young  crawfishes,  which  are  very 
small  and  m>^  but  which  bear  an  exact  reseinbluuec  to  the 
juront,  under  whose  tail  they  are  nursed  fur  several  days. 

The  crawfish  is  taken  either  by  nets  or  by  bundles  of 
tliorns,  in  which  llesU  in  a slate  of  decomposition  is  placed. 
It  is  als'j  taken  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the  hole  which 
it  inhabiU  : and,  at  night,  it  is  caught  by  means  of  lighted 
torelH*8.  Plot,  ill  his  llutory  of  Sta^artUhire,  quotes 
CanUn,  who  says,  that  this  species  is  a sign  of  the  goodness 
of  water;  for  in  the  best  water  tliey  are  boiled  into  the 
reddi*sl  colour.  [Soe  Ckustacka.] 

ASTARTE,  Achloret  or  .\clUaroUi,  one  of  the  deities 
of  Phoenicia,  of  whose  attribute.^  and  character  we  are  un- 
able to  give  u detailed  account,  from  the  scantiness  uf  the 
iiifunnatioii  transmitted  res}M>cting  her.  Tlie  author  of  the 
treatise  De  Dea  Syrid,  usually  OM-ribed  to  Lucian,  says, 
that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Selene  (moon);  but  Ci- 
cero (AW.  £>e'jr.  iii.  *23)  considers  her  as  the  fourth  Venus, 
the  wife  of  Adonis.  Herudian  (v.  15)  tells  us  that  the 
Africans  call  her  Urania,  which,  however,  is  a Greek 
name,  and  the  Pba'iiicians,  Astroarche  ({}ueen  of  stars). 
By  otlicrs  she  is  thought  to  be  the  Here  (Juno)  of  Uic 
Greeks,  but  we  think  the  opinion  of  Cicero  is  most  con- 
»>i^tent  with  the  few  facts  we  know  respecting  her,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  else  than  the  planet  Venus,  whom 
the  Pbamicians  worshipped  as  Astarte.  She  is  rre<iueiillv 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  connexion  with  Baal, 
U.S  seilui'ing  the  Israelites  from  their  duty.  (Judges  ii.  13, 
iii.  17;  1 Sam.  vu.4.  xii.  lb.)  Astarte  had  a magnificent 
temple  at  Sidon,  where  slie  seems  to  have  been  Ibe  princi- 
pal divinitv.  Some  mythulogists  speak  of  llioraptilis  in 
Syria  as  the  central  point  of  her  worship,  but  they  have 
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ceived  her  religious  ritea  firoin  Phoenicia,  and  this  divini^ 
became  known  there  as  Aphrodite.  The  rose  and  the  lotus 
were  sacred  to  her,  and,  among  autmals,  the  lion,  the  horse, 
the  boar,  the  lobster,  and  the  pigeon.  (See  Selden,  D« 
Diia  Syriit,  p.  ‘244  ; Hock,  C'rc/u,  Gottingen,  1823; 
Miinter,  Der  Tempel  der  Himmliachen  Uottinn  zu  Pu^o$t 
Kopenhag,  1824.) 

ASTARTE,  in  Zoulo^,  a genua  of  bivalves  or  oonchi- 
fers,  with  two  muscular  impressions  and  a simple  mantla- 
hne.  The  hinge  has  two  divaricated  teeth  in  the  right- 
hand  valve ; in  the  other,  one  distinct  and  one  obsolete  tooth, 
and  the  rudiment  of  a lateral  tooth.  The  ligament  is 
external. 

The  species  consist  of  some  of  the  Venerea  of  Montagu, 
one  of  which  is  a Craaeina.  (Lam.)  Some  of  them  are 
English  shells,  and  they  are  generally  found  on  the  sandy 
mud  of  coasts  at  a depth  which  ranges  from  near  the 
surface  to  ten  latboms. 

The  crag,  the  green-sand,  and  some  of  the  old  fossiliferoua 
beds,  afford  many  species. 

ASTBURY.  a parish  in  Cheshire,  (with  a population  in 
1831  of  14,673)  in  which  is  the  town  of  Cougleton.  [Bee 
CO.NOLRTON.] 

ASTER,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
CouiposilSD,  ana  comprehending  a great  multitude  of  species 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  North 
America  and  New  Holland.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
herbaceous  pUuta,  others  are  smnll-lcaved  shrubs,  and  the 
rvmaiuder  are  mere  weeds.  They  ure  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  any  special  notice  in  this  work ; the 
best  account  of  them  is  the  (Jenera  et  Speciea  Aalerearuntf 
by  Nees  v.  Esenbeck. 

ASTE'RIAS  (Lam.),  a genus  of  radiated  animals  widely 
difi'usedovcr  tlie  seas.  The  lannsean  genus  comprised  every 
form  of  radiation  whicli  appears  in  the  tribe,  but  the  genua 
Aateriaa  of  Lamarck  includes  only  the  starfishes  properly 
so  called.  These  are  divided  into  two  sections,  * the  scu- 
tcllatod  starfishes,’  and  * the  radiated  starfishes.'  The 
former  have  an  angular  body,  the  lobes  or  rays  of  which 
arc  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  tho 
disk  : the  latter  have  a body  furnished  with  elongated  rays, 
whu>e  length  fur  exceeds  the  diameter  uf  the  disk. 

Tiederoann  lias  given  the  anatomy  of  tliese  animals  in  a 
most  elaborate  and  accurate  work,  and  shown  the  adaptation 
of  their  organisation  to  their  locomotion  and  general  habits. 

Each  ray  is  furnished  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  its 
lower  side,  and  this  furrow  is  piervi^  laterally  with  small 
holes,  through  which  pass  the  feet  or  teiitacula,  which  aro 
membranous,  cylindrical,  and  terminated  each  of  them 
with  a little  di.sk,  which  pertbrms  the  office  uf  a cupping 
glass.  Mimowhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acetabula  or 
suckers  of  the  cutUe'll-ihos.  By  elongating  or  shortening 
these  numerous  litilo  organs,  and  by  fixing  them  by  means 
of  their  tenuinal  disks,  the  progrt'shivc  muttons  of  the  star- 
fish are  regulated.  The  rest  of  tho  lower  surface  is  fur- 
nished with  small  moveable  spines,  w bn-li  also  assist  pro- 
gression. The  whole  surface  is  also  pierced  by  pores, 
through  which  pass  tubes  much  Kinallcr  than  the  feet, 
serving  pmbably  to  absorb  the  water,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  the  general  cuv  ity,  fur  the  purposes  of  a kind  of  respira- 
tion. A large  stomach  lies  close  to  the  mouth  ; and  two 
ramified  <'»ca,  each  sus|>emWd  to  a kind  of  mesentery,  are 
given  off  to  each  ray,  which  is  also  furnished  with  two  ova- 
ries, by  means  of  which  the  animals  aro  supposed  to  repro- 
duce their  s|>ecies  without  the  aid  of  a secoua  individual.  A 
fine  chord,  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  and  sends  a branch 
to  each  arm.  is  considered  as  the  developmeut  of  their 
nervous  system. 

Aaterias  testellata  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
scuteilated  division.  It  is  a widely  diffused  species.  Of  the 
raduitcd  div  i^iun,  Aateriaa  glaeialta,  common  starfish  or  five- 
finger,  may  be  selected  as  an  illustration.  This  U common 
ill  our  seas,  and  is  «up{x)sed  to  bo  very  destructive  to  oysters. 
Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  he 
treats  of  the  common  oyster,  has  tho  following  pas»sago  : 

‘ There  are  great  penalties,  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  laid 
upon  those  that  fish  out  of  those  grounds  which  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  destroy  the  cn//rA,  or  tliat  take  any  oysters 
that  are  not  of  size,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet  or 
throw  ujKni  the  shore,  a fish  which  they  call  a fve-Jing;er, 
resembling  a spur-rowel;  because  that  fish  gets  into  tho 
oysters  when  they  gape,  and  sucks  them  out.' 

_ Suu«.ul'  Uiu  «n  (g  Um  •ttKU  «1  a pai,- 
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sitie  teitacoous  molluiw  {Stylifer,  Brod.),  which  burrows  in 
their  intopuraent,  and  there  remains  in  a kind  of  ry»t  [See 
COMATULA.  EuRYALR,  GOROONOCBPHAl.tJS.  OphIORA-] 

ASTERISM,  a collection  of  stars,  formerly  n>ied  for  ron- 
stelUition,  but  now  appropriaterl  to  signify  any  small  clus- 
ter, which  it  is  either  desirable  to  distinguish  from  the  rest 
of  the  constellation  in  which  it  lies,  or  which  is  not  a part  of 
any  particular  constellation. 

Asteroids.  The  small  pUncts  have  been  sometimes 
designated  by  this  name.  [Seo  Ju.vo,  Vksta,  Ceres, 
Pallas.] 

ASTHMA.  [See  Bronchi'tis.] 

ASTI,  the  province  of,  one  of  tho  six  intendenxo  or 
subilivisions  of  the  division  of  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  tho  south  by  that  of  Alba,  on  the  south-east  by  Ales- 
sandria Proper,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  prorinco  of 
Casale.  It  is  watcreil  by  tho  Tanaro  and  its  tributaries. 
The  ground  is  hilly,  ami  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  A sort  of  sparkling  fine-flavoured  white  wine, 
somewhat  resembling  cnampagne,  is  made  here,  and  known 
by  tho  name  of  n’no  dAtli;  the  soil  is  also  fertile  in  com 
and  fruit-trees,  especially  mulberries,  whose  leaves  serve  to 
fe^  the  silk-worms.  T^e  province  of  Asti  contains,  besides 
the  capital,  several  small  towns— such  as  Villanova,  S.  Da- 
miano,  and  Montechiaro,  and  eighty-seven  oommunos,  with 
118,000  inhabitants. 

ASTI,  the  town  of,  lies  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
tho  Tanaro,  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  nearly  half  way  between  these  cities,  in  44*^  57'  N.  lat., 
and  80‘*  12'  E.  long.  Asta  was  a town  of  the  antient 
Ugurians : it  was  taken  and  devastated  by  tho  Gauls, 
under  ^Ilovesus,  about  b.c.  400;  it  afterwards  made 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his 
invasion  of  Italy.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against 
the  Ligurians,  Asta  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  retained 
its  municipal  rights.  The  Romans  soon  after  foundo<l  in 
its  neighbourhood  the  colony  of  Po’lcntia,  not  far  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Stura  and  tho  Tanaro.  Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  destroyed,  in  a now  irruption  of  the  Gauls, 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  the  Great,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
B.c.  GO.  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta  Pompeia.  Vespa- 
sian at  a later  date  sent  many  families  from  I^rae  to  Asta. 
Asta  was  devastated  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  and  re- 
stored by  Narses  ; and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to 
death  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  erected  into  a duchy 
by  the  Longohards.  It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charle- 
magne, and  under  his  indolent  successors  governed  itself, 
with  its  consuls,  as  a republic,  like  most  Italian  citios, 
under  the  influence  of  its  bishops.  In  1060,  the  ])cople  of 
Asti,  after  many  quarrels  with  those  of  PoUentia,  about  the 
limits  of  their  resistive  territories,  being  reinforced  by  tho 
cititens  of  Pavia,  took  PoUentia,  killed  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, completely  destroyed  the  town,  leaving  not  a house 
standing,  and  tfirew  the  materials  into  the  Tanaro.  When 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  of  Hohenstauflfen  came  to  Italy, 
tho  Marquis  of  Monferrat,  who  wished  to  extend  his  juris- 
diction over  Asti,  but  found  opposition  from  the  citizens, 
complained  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who  placed  the  town 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire ; and  having  taken  it,  set  it  on 


fire,  when  many  people  perished  by  the  sword  or  in  tho 
flames,  a.d.  1155.  Asti  atlerwards  joined  tho  Lombard 
league ; at  this  time  several  of  its  families  migratecl  to  tho 
new  town  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asti  repaired  to 
Constance,  where  the  peace  between  tne  emperor  and  the 
Italian  towns  was  signra.  Aflor  this,  Asti  attainc<l  a con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  its  citizens  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  (aflor  the  then  fashion  in  North  Italy)  had 
their  podesti,  or  chief  magistrate,  chosen  out  of  another  town, 
and  their  council  of  trust  composed  of  nobles  and  plebeians. 
They  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Marquises  of  Monrermt,  as 
well  as  with  the  Marquisses  ofSaluzzo;  the  latter  of  whom 
made  peace,  by  receiving  from  the  city  tho  investiture  of 
certain  lands,  for  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  its 
vassals.  The  people  of  Asti  had  once  manufactures  of 
cloth  ; but  their  w’ealth  was  clhelly  derived  from  banking 
or  money-lending,  for  which  business  they  hod  counting- 
houses  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other  countries.  In  1248 
they  built  tho  town  of  Villanova  d'Asti.  which  was  to 
them  a sort  of  colony.  About  this  time  the  fnclions  nf  tbc 
Guelpbs  and  Ohiltolines  broke  out  in  Asti,  and  di.-^tracte>l 
the  citizens  for  many  years  after;  sometimes  one  faction 
prevailing,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  each  by  turns 
driving  its  antagonist  out  of  the  city.  Tired  of  these  civil 
struggles,  the  people  of  Asti  chose  for  their  captain  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  obtained  the  investi- 
ture of  it  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  ni.1 ; but  sixmj 
after  the  people  revolted,  and  gave  tlremsclves  up  to  Ho)K.Tt, 
King  of  NapW.  Asti  afterwards  foil  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Visconti  of  Milan  : and  Duke  Gian  Galcazzo,  in  1 3s7.  gave 
Asti  as  a dowry  to  bis  daughter  Valentina,  on  her  marriage 
with  l.^ui8,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  till  1521),  when  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  the  peace  of  Carabrai.  Charles 
gave  Asti  to  his  relation  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  who  marrie<l 
Charles  III.,  Puke  of  Savoy  ; since  which  it  has  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Asti  is  a large  city,  but  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaces  of  the  noliility  arc, 
the  streets  are  rather  wide,  but  little  frequented.  The  most 
remarkable  palaces  are  those  of  Trinco,  Rovero,  Bristagni, 
Massetti,  and  Alflcri,  in  the  last  of  which  Vittorio  Alfieri 
was  born  in  1749.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  badly  built,  and 
there  is  not  much  appearance  of  trade  or  industry.  Of  the 
chorehes,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral  S.  Semndo. 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Asti,  and  la  Conso- 
lata.  Asti  is  a bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  inten* 
dente  of  the  province.  It  has  eight  parish  churches,  a court 
of  justice,  and  a royal  college,  with  chairs  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  surge^.  Its  population  in  1825  wa.«  stated 
in  the  Rnml  Sardinian  Calendrr  at  22,000  inhabitants. 

A8TLE,  THOMAS,  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  <f  fVriting,  and  of  various  other 
antiquarian  publications.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Asile, 
who  was  keeper  of  Neodword  Forest,  and  whoso  ances- 
tors were  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Fauld  in  StalTurd- 
shire.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Yoxall,  in  that 
county,  in  1 734.  At  the  usual  age  ho  was  sent  to  the  oflicu 
of  an  attorney  in  his  native  town,  but  his  taste  inclining 
him  more  to  the  study  of  general  antiquities  than  to  his 
profession,  he  came  up  to  Ivondon ; where,  about  tbc 
vear  1 763,  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  employetl  by  him  in  tho  arrangement 
of  papers,  and  other  business  which  required  a know- 
ledge of  antient  hand-writing.  Soon  afler  this,  Mr. 
Astle  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Philip 
Morant,  the  axtthor  of  the  History  of  Essex,  and  by  this 
connexion  he  eventually  inherited  the  property  of  his  father- 
in-law,  which  was  considerable.  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Grenville  to  tho  office  of  receiver-general  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  on  tho  civil  list.  In  1770,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Morant,  who  had  till  then  superintended  the 
printing  of  tho  Antient  Records  of  Parliament  bocruu  fl'’o 
years  iK'forc.  Astle  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lor<ls  to 
lake  his  place,  and  he  presided  over  the  publication  till  its 
completion  in  1775.  He  was  then  made  chief  clerk  in  tho 
Reconl  Office  in  tho  Tower;  and  some  years  after  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  Keeper.  He  was,  besides,  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and,  till  his  death, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  tne  British  Museum.  He  died  at  his 
house  atBatterseaRi.se,  nearClapharo,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1803.  Mr.  Astle  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
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articles  in  the  Archi^lo^a,  and  also  of  several  separate 
publications,  a list  of  whi^  may  bo  found  in  Watt's  Biblio- 
theca Brilanmca,  and  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, from  tho  last  of  which  authorities  we  have  taken 
the  facts  in  this  notice.  The  work  by  which  be  is  best 
known  is  his  Ort^'n  and  Progrtu  of  Writing,  first  pub- 
lished in  quarto  in  1784.  and  again  in  1803.  in  the  same 
orxn.  The  latter  edition  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  former,  except  that  it  contains  an  engraved  portrait  of 
tho  author,  and  an  appendix  * On  the  I^dical  Letters  of 
the  Pelosgians,  and  their  Derivatives,’  a tract  of  a few 
pages,  which  had  been  first  printed  in  part  in  tho  seventh 
volume  of  the  Archeeologia  in  1785.  Watt  mentions  what 
he  c^lls  * an  improved  edition'  of  the  work  on  Writing, 
published  in  4to.  in  1794,  which  we  have  not  seen.  He 
afterwards  calls  the  edition  of  1 803  the  second  edition.  Be- 
sides the  works  enumerated  by  Chalmers  and  Watt,  there  is 
a reprint,  in  4 vols.  4to.,  published  in  1807  and  following 
years,  of  Grose's  Antitpuirian  Repertory  (first  published 
in  1775),  on  the  title-page  of  which  the  name  of  Aslle  is 
given  as  one  of  the  compilers  along  with  that  of  Grose. 
Mr.  Aslle's  library,  which  was  very  curious,  was  purchased 
by  the  Royal  Institution  fora  thousand  pounds. 

ASTOLPHUS  succeeded  his  brother  Katchis  as  king 
of  the  Longobards  a.d.  750.  Ratchis  having  voluntarily 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  C^ino. 
Astolphus.  who  was  bold  and  ambitious,  aimed  at  driving 
awuy  the  Greeks  from  Italy ; he  took  ^venna.  expelled 
the  Exarch,  and  conquered  the  Pentapolis,  which  com- 
prised part  of  the  present  March  of  Ancona.  In  752  he 
turned  bis  arras  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  eastern  empire,  tempered 
however  by  the  inttuence  of  the  popes.  Stephen  11.  sent 
ambassadors  to  Astolphus  with  splendid  gifts,  and  obtained 
a truce  for  forty  years.  Four  months  after,  however,  Aslol- 
phus  broke  the  truce,  and  reejuired  the  Romans  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  pay  a capitation  tax;  threatening 
them  with  fire  and  sword  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Pope 
Stephen,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  indolent  Byxan- 
tine  court,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  tho  Franks,  and 
he  himself  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  crowned  Pepin,  and 
bestowed  on  his  two  sons  Carlomann  and  Charles  (after- 
wards Charlemagne)  the  title  of  Patricians  of  Romo,  a.d. 
753.  Pepin  now  invited  Astolphus  to  restore  the  Exarchate 
to  the  empire,  and  to  let  Rome  enjoy  peace,  but  his  request 
failing  of  effect,  ho  assembled  his  barons,  marched  an  army 
into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Pavia.  A treaty  was  concluded  through  the  pope's 
m<Mliation,  by  which  Astolphus  agreed  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. Pepin  then  returned  into  France.  This  was  the 
first  interference  of  the  French  in  the  affsLrs  of  Italy. 

Astolt^us  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  in  755  marched 
against  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  pope  wrote  to  Pepin, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  a second  time,  and  again  besieged  As- 
tolphus in  Pavia.  Astolphus  now  sued  for  peace ; ho  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Pepin  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up 
the  Exarchate,  including  Comacchio,  os  well  as  the  Penta- 
polis,  which  were  not  restored  by  Pepin  to  the  empire,  but 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  eco  of  ^t.  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  received  the  keys  of  tlie  various 
towns  from  Astolphus's  commissioners,  and  d«])ositcd  them 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of 
tho  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  independont  sovcroigni. 
A difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
this  donation,  the  act  of  which,  if  it  over  existed  in  writing, 
has  been  lost.  Tho  territory  thus  given  up,  however,  in- 
cluded the  country  of  Ravenna  and  the  province  since  called 
Romagna.  The  duchy  of  Rome  was  not  included  in  it. 
AKtolphus  died  in  756,  owing  to  a fall  from  his  horse. 
Having  no  son.  he  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  one  of  the 
Longobard  dukes.  Astolphus,  during  his  quarrels  with  the 
pope,  founded  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  his 
daughters  took  the  veil.  AnnaU  d Italia ; Mo- 

sheim's  Eccletiattical  Hutory.) 

ASTON.  [See  Birmingham  ] 

ASTORGA.  the  ASTU'RICA  AUGUSTA  of  the  Ro- 
mans, once  the  capital  of  the  Astures,  and  now  an  episcopal 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Pliny  (iii.  3)  calls  it  a mag- 
nificent city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Tuerto.  in  a plain, 
funded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias ; 
it  is  about  twenty-six  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Leon,  and  lies  in 
42"  27'  N,  lat.,  6®  KK  W.  long.  Ito  vega,  or  plain,  is  very 
Mteosiva  and  fetUle,  and  producea  excellent  wbrat.  rye, 


barley,  flax,  and  pMture.  The  town,  which  is  surroundud 
by  a wall  now  in  ruins,  contains  3972  inhabitants,  including 
tl^e  suburbs,  four  parishes,  and  two  convents.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  bishop,  twelve  dignitaries,  and  twenty-two 
canons,  all  resident.  The  diocese  contains  913  parishes. 
The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  on  account 
of  its  altar  mayor,  or  high  altar,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  famoxu  Caspar  Becerra.  This  altar  was  built 
in  1569,  and  cost  30.000  ducats  (about  3300/.).  There  is 
also  at  Attorga  a castle  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  that 
name,  which  is  in  a state  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  at  Astorga  that  Napoleon  assembled  bis  army, 
consisting  of  80,000  men.  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  when 
in  pursuit  of  General  Moore,  on  the  1st  of  January.  18U9. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  general,  Santocildes.  The  old  ramparts  were 
strengthened  by  fresh  works,  and  the  place  garrisoned  with 
2000  men.  On  tlie  22d  of  March,  1810,  it  was  invested  by 
General  Junot.  Santocildes,  w'ith  provisions  scarcely  sufli- 
cient  for  twenty  days,  without  ammunition,  or  a force  to 
protect  the  place  and  divert  the  enemy  outside  of  tho  walls, 
defended  it  against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  French  for 
nearly  a month.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  French  being 
already  roasters  of  the  suburbs  of  Puerta-^e-Hierro.  ^tebia, 
and  San  Andres,  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  capitulate. 
Junot  refused  the  terms  propoiM^,  and  the  place  was  carried 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  In  1812,  Santocildes, 
with  the  Galician  army,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  place 
again,  and  mode  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to  1 2U0 
men. 

I (See  Minano;  Pom,  Viage  de  EepaZa,  tom.  xi.  carta  C, 
No.  92 — 99;  Napier's  Hiitory  of  the  Penintular  Hart 
vol.  iii.  book  x.  cn.  vii. ; Anmue  of  the  Penineular  Cam- 
paigm.) 

I ASTRABAD,  or  ASTERABAD,  a province  of  small 
extent  in  the  N.B.  part  of  Persia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tho  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desart,  on  the  south  by 
the  Klburx  mountains,  on  the  west  by  Mazanderan,  and  on 
(he  cast  by  tho  river  Gourgan,  which  is  by  some  writers 
called  Jorjan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  iU  rivers,  the 
country  is  of  a mountainous  character.  The  level  lands  are 
pleasant,  and  extremely  fniilftil,  producing,  among  other 
things,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  other  parts  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

The  province  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers,  which  abound 
with  fish,  prinripally  sturgeon  and  salmon.  The  chief  town, 
also  calleu  Astrabod,  is  ten  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  stands  in  36®  50^  N.  lat.  and  54®  35'  E.  long. 
Tlie  site  of  Astrabad  has  been  placed  so  far  ftom  the  sea. 
though  die  shores  of  tho  Caspian  offered  such  great  advan- 
tages. both  in  a commercial  and  military  point  of  view.  Tlie 
town  is  believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Yezzid  ftm  Mchloob,  an 
Arab  general,  and  to  hare  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era.  The  circumference 
of  the  place  is  about  three  miles  and  a half;  the  whole 
of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a high  and  thieV  wall, 
which  is  now  in  a ruinous  condition.  The  streets  arc  for  Uie 
most  part  paved,  and  their  cleanliness  is  promoted  by  a 
drain  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  them.  Tho  town 
does  not  contain  any  public  buildings  which  are  worthy  of 
remark. 

A lake,  which  extends  from  a point  three  miles  north- 
east of  Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian,  has  usually  been 
considered  as  a gulf  of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  down  in 
some  maps.  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  travels  in  that 
quarter  have  rerently  been  published,  says  that  the  waters 
of  this  lake  do  not  approach  nearer  to  the  Caspian  than 
tliree  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it.  He  adds, 
that  ' the  water  being  confined,  stagnates  in  summer,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Astrabad  su&r  firom  the  malaria  that  is 
caused  by  it.' 

Astrabad  is  a frontier  town,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Kujure,  ftrum  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of  Persia  has  hia 
origin  : it  is  governed  by  a pnnee  of  the  blood  royal.  The 
country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gouinn,  ten  miles 
from  Astrabad,  U inhabited  by  Turcomans,  vmo  are  only  in 
name  tributary  to  the  Ponian  government,  and  carry  on 
against  their  more  settled  neighbours  a constant  j^tty 
predatory  warfare,  seizing  Persian  subjects  whenever  they 
can  find  opportunity,  and  selling  them  into  slaver)'.  (See 
YruefiHuioricala^Deecriptive Account <f  Perna;  Lieu- 
tenant Conolly ’s  Overland  Journey  to  the  Aw/A  of  Indian) 
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ASTRi^A  (zootoj^),  a penus  of  fixed  pol)’piftirs,  soroe- 
timeii  incrusting  marine  b^ios,  Bometirecs  collected  in  an 
hemispherical  or  globular  mass  which  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  lobated.  The  upper  surface  is  oovereil  with  orbicular 
or  subangular  starry  dtsas,  which  are  lamellar  and  sessile. 
Each  disk  is  the  seat  of  a polype,  with  a single  row  of 
numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
I.amarck  divides  these  corals  into  two  sections:  the  first, 
consisting  of  species  whose  starry  disks  ore  separated  from 
each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them ; and  the 
second,  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  contiguous.  Of 
the  first  section,  Astrtra  ro/wAwu,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 


[Aitm  TolokM.] 


Indian  seas,  is  an  example : of  the  second,  A$irtra  favosa, 
common  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies,  affords  a good  illus- 
tration. The  species  are  numerous. 


[Attras  faroM.] 


ASTRAGAL,  a moulding  used  in  architecture,  and 
applied  principally  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  ihafis  of  columns 
and  to  tneir  bases.  It  is  also  used  in  the  entablatures  of  the 
Roman  Doric,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  onlers. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  uffri^dyoXoc.  which  sig- 
nifies the  bone  on  which  the  tibia  rests,  and  sometimes 
a vertebra.  The  form  of  this  moulding  is  semicircular, 
projecting  from  a vertical  diameter.  The  surface  is  usually 
worked  plain,  although  there  are  Roman  examples  of 
its  being  carved  to  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  arch  of  tho 
goldsmiths  at  Rome,  or  reeds  bound  together,  as  in  tho 
|wdestal  of  Trajan’s  column.  The  astragal  cut  into  beads 
is  common  to  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  v* 

The  apparent  use  of  the  astragal  is,  to  bind  the  parts 
of  columns  and  entablatures  together,  fur  which  purpose 
it  is  employed  Itoth  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  where  the  capital 
commences,  and  at  the  bottom  where  the  base  terminates. 
Mtny  of  tho  parts  also  of  the  entablature  are  bound  U^ethor 
with  the  astragal  moulding. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  bands  curved  after  the  manner 
of  astragals  seem  to  bind  the  reeds  of  which  tho  shaft  of  the 
column  often  appears  to  be  formed.  In  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  at  Atnens,  supposwl  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
amples of  the  Corinthian  order,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  hollow  between  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  tho  lower 
pait  of  the  capital  of  the  oolmim  formerly  received  a metal 
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hn^  of  the  form  of  an  astragal,  oy  which  means,  if  the 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  parts,  from  the  contrast  of 
colour,  would  appear  to  be  moTn  distinctly  hound  toffrihfr. 
The  roost  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of  tho  astragal  in 
Grecian  architecture  is  in  the  base  employed  in  the  Ionic 
temple  of  Miners'a  Polias  at  Priene;  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  portico  in  the  ftont  of  Hanover 
Chapel.  Regent-street  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyropius, 
at  Athens,  the  astragal  at  the  of  the  column  appears  to 
have  a channel  cut  underneath  it  (See  Stuart,  vol.  iii.) 
This,  however,  is  very  unusual. 

For  the  application  of  the  astragal  in  architecture,  seo 
Bask.  Capital.  Ehtablaturb.  and  Fillet, 

ASTKA'GALUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Astra- 
galus rerur,  from  which  tho  substance  called  gum  Iraga- 
canth  is  obtained.  This  is  a small  busb,  with  pinnated 
gray  leaves,  terminated  by  a spiny  midrib,  and  half  cover- 
ing clusters  of  axillary  palo  yellow  tlowera:  it  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Although  the  principal  part  of 
tlte  tragacanth  of  commerce  is  said  to  bo  furnished  by  this 
species,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  also  procured  from  several 
others,  such  os  A.  crelicus,  which  is  the  Poterion  of 
Dioscorides.  and  A.  aristatus,  which  still  bears  in  the 
Peloponnesus  the  classical  name  ofTragakantha. 

A few  kinds  of  astragalus  are  cultivated  in  ganlcns ; but 
tbey  are  for  the  most  part  mere  botanical  curiosities:  the 
most  complete  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  De  Candolle’s  Prodrvmtts. 

ASTRAKHAN,  formerly  colled  Astorokan,  a khan- 
natc  or  kingdom  in  the  wet^tern  part  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  the  Russian  crown,  extends  northward  from  tho 
banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  tbe  Ufa  in  the  Yeka- 
terinburg chain  of  tho  Ural  range,  and  eastwanl  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Si- 
beria. It  lies  tlierci'ore  between  43'^  and  34'^  N.  lai., 
and  44°  and  60°  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  tho  numerous 
sovereignties  which  (3engis>Khan  and  his  successors  incor- 
porated with  the  ginntio  empire  of  the  Moguls,  erected  by 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was 
wrested  from  it  by  Batu,  his  grandson,  tbe  great  chief  of 
the  'Golden  Horde.’  and  united  with  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Kapsliak,  which  hail  tbe  Jaik  or  Ural  and 
Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  ond  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  For  tho  next  hundred  years,  the 
territory  of  Astrakhan,  following  tiie  example  of  the  Crimea, 
Kssan,  and  Nogay  Tartary,  maintained  itself  as  a separate 
state  under  khans  of  its  own ; and  the  owners  of  a soil 
' where  none  but  swords  and  lances  had  grown,  now  pros- 
pereil  by  the  arts  of  peace.’  But  Astrakhan  commands  the 
western  shores  of  tho  C^pian,  and  Uic  mouths  of  the  great 
Volga^two  natural  advantages  of  tliemselves  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  cupidity  of  a formidable  and  encroaching  neigh- 
bour. In  155‘i  the  kbanoate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by 
Ivan,  the  great  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  to  bis  extensive  conquests  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  an  insult  to  the  envoy  of  Ivan 
the  Second,  bis  successor,  from  the  khan  of  Astrakhan, 
afforded  a pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principa- 
lity itself.  A Russiaa  tumy  vm  sent  against  the  town  i 
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tbe  khan  and  hit  suhjecta  took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's 
forces  entered  it,  as  Napoleon's  enter^  Moscow  two 
hundred  and  sixty  vears  aflerwards,  greeted  bv  naked 
walls  and  tenantleaa  building.  Ivan  repeopled  the  town, 
and  pre^’sHed  upon  five  hundre<l  nobles  ana  ten  thousand 
Astrakhanese  to  swear  fealty  to  him;  the  oath  containing 
a recognition  of  his  subjects'  title  to  the  same  privilege  as 
the  native^  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fisheiy  down  the 
Volga  from  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Ivan  was  indeed 
ever  intent  upon  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  attlucnoo 
fur  his  suldects,  as  well  as  of  political  dominion  for  his  suc- 
cessors. lliu  conquest  of  this  country  was  considered  of  so 
splendid  a nature  by  the  mnd  duke  himself,  that,  when 
signing  public  documents,  no  aflerwanls  attached  its  date, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  to  bis 
autograph.  The  khannate  was  comprehendeil  in  the  same 
government  with  the  Caucasian  territories,  until  the  year 
I HOI,  at  which  time  port  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia  or 
Georgiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  goternment  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments ; those  of  Astrakhan,  Saratoff,  and  Orenburg.  The 
latter  have  a surface  exceeding  that  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  durotnioDS,  whilst  their  population  scarcely  ex- 
ceo<ls  a fifteenth  part  of  tho  population  of  either  of 
tho!>e  monorefaiet ; for  the  three  governments,  though  ex- 
tending over  a space  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  according  to  Weydemeyer.  Hassel,  and  others, 
do  not  contain  more  tYian  2,600,000  inhabitants.  As  each 
of  tho  present  subdivisions  of  this  khannate  will  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  description,  we  have  here  said  as  much 
as  is  rcouisito  Wway  of  introduction  to  them. 

Astrakhan,  the  least  and  southernmost  of  the  three  go- 
vernments, extends  in  a northerly  direction  from  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Kuma  and  Manyth  to  the  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  eastward  from  the  borders  of  that  of 
Saratoff  to  the  line  of  the  Ural,  next  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghisb-Cossarks;  it  is  comprised  between  the  46tb  and 
52d  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  44th  and  52d  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  contains  on  area  estimated  at  eighty-four 
Uiousand  square  miles,  the  south  and  south-eastern  ports  of 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Caspian.  The  land  ia,  with  little  ex- 
ception. an  enormous  plain,  l]^ng  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
and  Black  Sen.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  steppes,  by 
the  monarch  of  European  rivers,  the  Volga  (a  name  aerived 
from  the  Sarmatian,  signifying  ' the  Great’),  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east,  for  at 
least  two  hundred  miles ; the  high  and  precipitous  character 
of  its  right  bank  in  some  parts  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon  its  left.  The  soil 
is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with  salt ; the  very 
Mlinosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it;  and 
briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense 
plain  lies  so  low  on  the  * Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  that  tho  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven 
over  it  for  many  miles,  when  the  wind  has  blown  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  south-east ; even  vessels  are  at 
times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland,  and  stranded 
in  tho  midst  of  the  steppe,  where  the  onlv  alternative  is 
to  break  them  up.  * Hera,'  says  Potocu,  ' where  the 
eye  has  no  object  to  dwell  upon  but  tho  ature  sky,  the 
steppe  and  lakes  encrusted  with  salt,  I was  astonished  to 
meet  with  a large  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai.  1 
leanit  that,  a year  before,  a south-easter,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  several  weeks,  had  inundated  the  country,  and 
forcetl  several  vessels  a distance  of  seventy  versts  (forty-six 
miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  sl^  in  question'  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.'  This  traveller  con- 
6rcis  what  Pallas  and  Gmalin  had  observed  before  him  on 
the  optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present : 
the  range  of  sight  is  extended,  and  every  object  is  increased 
in  apparent  magnitude.  In  his  own  ease  he  mistook  human 
beings  for  obeluks,  and  low  heath-bushes  for  * Karatshus' 
of  ton  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became,  to  appear- 
ance, a moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian,  ano- 
ther optical  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun : 
the  coast  and  vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in 
the  air.  Even  tho  horses  in  the  steppe  took  fright  at  the 
whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently  drove  across  the 
waste;  yet  they  were  but  bushes,  which  the  blast  had 
torn  up  by  tho  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  YenoUyewik, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of 
the  steppe  assumes  a Uoish  or  blttish-green  tint,  which 


it  acquiree  from  the  abundance  of  an  extremely  aro- 
matic species  of  wormwood.  Neither  wood  nor  forest  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a tree  on  any  spot, 
except  a few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  elms,  and 
wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
When,  however,  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  arid  steppes 
put  on,  in  many  parts,  a gay  and  verdant  appearance ; a carpet 
flowers  is  spread  over  them,  and  they  afford  a rich  and 
refreshing  pasture  for  tho  cattle,  whilst  tho  low  land,  which 
is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams,  produces  excellent 
grass— a valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer,  and, 
when  cut  and  dried,  for  winter  stock.  Though  ill-adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes 
abound,  in  the  summer  season,  with  choice  herbs,  aspara- 
gus, cape^  horse-radish,  leeks,  and  liquorice ; the  latter, 
which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
attains  a height  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  root  is  equal 
in  size  to  a stout  man's  arm ; this  root  is  carried  down  to 
Astrakhan,  where  tho  juice  is  expressed,  and  sold  in  con* 
siderablo  quantities.  The  salsola  also  is  of  exulicrant 
growth,  and  affords  a supply  of  excellent  soda.  Here  and 
there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur,  some  few  of  them  in 
extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipsbauhi  group.  ea.st 
of  the  Volga,  which  is  a favourite  resort  for  the  nalivu 
dealers;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills,  that  thu 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impelling  them 
farther  to  the  wesL  Rocks,  rather  of  lime-stone  or  sand- 
stone, rarely  occur ; but  the  province  is  full  of  extensive 
moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a deep  spongy  saline 
loam,  which  bears  no  vegetation  whatever  on  its  surface;  its 
edges  only  are  skirted  with  saline  plants.  A country  which 
both  Georgi  and  Pallas  conceive  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  the  Caspian  in  past  ages,  cannot  fail  to  be  rich  in  one 
mineral  production  at  least* — the  salt,  which  both  the  Cas- 
pian shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrakhan  afford 
in  exhaustlcss  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  is  perhaps 
the  roost  valuable  commodity  which  this  province  possesses. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakes,  such  as  the  Etsen,  Bagd, 
and  especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  of  a 
million  of  pounds  weight  annually,  is  one  mats  of  crystallized 
salt ; the  Tshipshaubi  is  a perfect  mountain  of  salt,  and  the 
summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  4b°  N.  lat.  46'^  40'  E.  lung.)  is 
crowned  by  a hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valuable  mi- 
neral. The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre,  and  the  works 
established  five  and  twenty  miles  north  of  the  capital  have 
alone,  and  for  many  years  past,  produced  a thousand  tons 
ancl  more  in  the  twelve  months.  There  ore  but  few  dis- 
tricts in  Astrakhan  which  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
fertile,  and  even  these  owe  their  fertility  to  artificial  means. 
They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate  neighbourboiNl 
of  the  Volga,  Akhtuba,  and  Ural,  and  consist  of  plots  of 
arable  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is  con- 
siderable, owing  to  a judicious  system  of  irrigation.  Tliesc 
are  the  only  spots  in  tho  province  where  fruit,  vege- 
tables, grain,  or  vines,*  ore  cultivated.  Of  all  its  vege- 
table productions,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than 
the  great  water-lily,  the  nympAaa  ne/umdo  of  Lin- 
ns'Us,  which,  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  any  otlicr 
part  of  the  Russian  empire,  except  at  a place  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan.  Erdmann,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1811,  reports,  that  its  leaves  are  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  float  upon  the  surfaceof  the  water;  the  stalk 
which  bears  them  nset  perpendicularly  between  six  and 
eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  tne  water,  and  forms  so  cum- 
plote  a carpet,  that  its  surfar.e  is  scarcely  discernible : 
from  lietween  these  loaves  iuue  stout  runners,  which  tor- 
minato  in  a splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious 
fragrance.  Tho  plant  is  held  in  deep  voneration  by  the 
Hindoos  and  natives  of  Tibet,  from  a belief  that  tbeir 
divinities  re-appear  after  death  in  tho  shape  of  these  ricbly- 
scentod  flowers.  The  nuts,  or  capsules,  of  the  plant  are 
in  groat  request  among  them ; and  the  flowers  are  distilled 
at  Astrakhan  into  a water,  which  has  tho  taste  of  amber, 
and,  used  as  a cosmetic,  gives  softness  to  the  skin.  The 
mulberry*  and  tobacco  plant  have  been  cultivated  of  late 
'ears  with  partial  success ; some  cotton  is  grown  on  the 
me  of  tho  Volga,  and  madder  has  been  introduced  on  its 
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banks.  The  annual  prodiice  of  maize  and  other  grain 
is  11,000  chetwerts  (about  6000  quarters).  The  whole 
rovince,  in  short,  whether  the  eyo  ranges  over  the  Astra- 
hanian  steppe  south-west  of  tho  Volga,  or  the  Kalmutz- 
kaianeast  of  iU  would  appear  to  approximate,  in  its  general 
features,  to  the  regioits  of  the  Nile : the  rain  scarcely  ever 
descends  upon  it.  its  noble  stream  irrigates  the  soil  with 
periodical  inumlatlons,  and  its  people  live  under  tents, 
herding  with  the  camel  and  the  zenra ; ' yet  no  two  climates 
under  the  sun,'  observes  Potocki,  * can  offer  a greater  con- 
trast ; tho  physiognomy  of  the  two  countries  is  entirely 
dissimilar.' 

The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  a * climate  of  extremes;' 
it  is  generally  warm,  and  unhealthy  for  those  not  inured 
to  it  from  their  childhood,  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
constantly  exhaling  f^om  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
A dry  and  parching  heat  prevails  in  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  even  in  the  shade,  at  100° 
of  Fahrenheit ; vet  tho  nights  are  in  general  nipping,  and 
the  winds  deposit  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  air 
is  charged  in  such  profhsion,  that  every  object  appears 
veiled  in  the  morning  with  hoar-ftoat.  Autumn  is  of 
short  duration : tho  winter  colds,  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  sink  the  quicksilver  to  30°  below  zero,  and  the  prin- 
cipal arm  of  tho  Volga,  with  a breadth  of  730  yards, 
becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are 
commonly  closed  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  February 
thaws  invent  the  face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a 
spring,  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  not  barren,  it  smiles  with 
reiiuvate<i  verdure  under  the  influence  of  a few  days'  sun. 

Tho  productiveness  which  nature  seems  to  have  denied 
to  the  land,  she  has  lavished  upon  the  coasts  and  rivers. 
The  great  element  of  the  pr^perity  of  Astrakhan  is  the 
waters  of  tho  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other  syeam  in  the  world  fur  abundance  of  fish.  This 
noble  river,  whoso  course  is  diverted  by  the  mountains 
of  its  own  name,  which  are  a branch  of  the  extensive 
line  of  the  Ural,  from  a northerly  to  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion. at  a short  distance  before  it  enters  the  western  frontier 
of  this  province,  flows  through  it  in  constantly  increasing 
breadth  and  with  a more  winding  course ; before  its  fall 
into  the  Caspian,  about  thirty  miles  below  Astrakhan,  it 
branches  into  eight  principal  arms  and  sixty-five  subsidiary 
outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a delta 
of  seventy  islands.  In  the  spring  of  the  yeir  its  fishing 
grounds,  particularly  between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are 
so  abundantly  stocked  with  the  sturgeon,  remiga,  siuan 
(carp?),  pike,  seal,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabit  the  Caspian,  a.s  to  employ  upwards  of  five 
thouMind  vessels,  and  twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are 
brought  by  the  fisheries  from  remote  places.  The  isinglass 
and  sturgeons'  roe,  or  caviar,  which  add  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
Knglish  tables,  are  chietty  the  friiits  of  Tartar  and  Kal- 
muck industry.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Astrakhan  fish- 
eries along  the  V'olga  has  been  estimated  as  yielding  a clear 
annual  profit  of  22U,0tiO/.  to  those  concerned  in  them.  The 
traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
province ; above  five  thousand  iadia,  kamuki,  and  notetU 
(ships,  barks,  and  rafts),  freighted  with  their  respective 
cargoes  of  salt,  grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  from  the  ditficulties  of  the  voy- 
age up  the  river,  most  of  them  arc  broken  up  and  sold  at 
Astrakhan,  the  * Alexandria,’  as  it  has  been  denominated, ' 
‘ of  the  Scythian  Nile.’  ' 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  2i0  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  north-east  of  the  delta,  separates  the 
Volga  from  the  Ural,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Astrakhan  and  the  western  limit  of  the  KirghUh- 
CoBsack  steppe : the  waten  of  the  latter  stream  are 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  navigable  for 
barks  up  the  tihole  of  its  tortuous  course  northwards 
fyom  tlie  Caspian,  and  beyond  the  point  where  it  quits 
this  province  to  enter  that  of  Orenburg,  a distance  of  at 
least  400  miles.  Both  banks  of  this  river  arc  lined  by  a 
dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it,  in  the  Astrakhan 
districts)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  who 
resort  to  its  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
puipote  of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of 
Ru>sia,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  roubles 
(00,000/.)  per  annum.  The  scene  which  occurs  at  the 
winter  fishery  is  ofca  singular  description,  few  the  fish 

must  be  tokea  under  the  ice,  Sevend  thousuuU  of  Cos- 


sacks,  duly  licensed,  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledges, 
each  provided  with  a pronged  instrument,  pikes,  and  otMr 
weajpons ; they  station  themselves  on  their  arrival  so  as 
to  form  an  extended  line,  from  which  none  dare  ad- 
vance a single  step  under  pain  of  having  their  instru- 
ments broken  over  their  heads  by  the  guards  appointed 
to  preserve  order.  The  signal  for  the  onslaught  is  made 
by  the  attamaD  of  the  fisherv  starting  forward  in  his 
skdge : the  whole  line  then  breaks  ground,  and  each 
rushes  onwards  to  some  spot  in  the  frozen  stream,  where  bo 
effects  an  opening  in  the  ice.  and  in  a moment  thousands 
of  pikes  aro  in  motion.  The  dealers  from  the  interior  follow 
at  tho  fisherman's  elbow,  and  bargain  for  the  fish  before  it 
is  caught,  a salvo,  however,  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  the  first  fruits  of  tho  fishery  belong. 
The  chancery  of  the  Uralian  army  derives  a revenue  of 
4000/.  a year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But  * it  freauently 
happens,'  as  a recent  Report  on  the  Fiitheriet  qf  the  Ca$- 
pian  observes,  * that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a violent 
wind  blows  off  shore,  and  drives  tho  ice,  with  both  fish  and 
fishermen  on  it.  out  to  sea ; the  poor  fellows  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  a watery  grave,  unless  the  wind  should  shift  and 
blow  them  on  shore  again.  We  arc  assured  by  tho  most 
experienced  fishermen,  that  their  horses  have  a foreboding 
of  this  wind's  coming  on,  suddenly  show  great  uneasiness, 
and  become  almost  unmanageable.  Their  masters,  who 
are  anything  but  indiflerent  to  this  signal,  at  once  abandon 
their  post,  and  hasten  back  to  land  ; the  sagacious  animals 
appearing  full  as  eager  as  themselves  to  gain  it.'  The 
other  streams  of  note  which  water  Astrakhan  are  the 
Akhtuba,  a considerable  arm  of  the  VoJ^  which  branches 
off  from  the  left  bank  six  miles  above  Tzaritzyn,  runs  for 
280  miles  close  to  and  parallel  w'ith  the  main  stream,  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Krasno-yarsk ; and  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Uzeen,  which  rise  in  the  province  of  Saratoff, 
and,  like  many  other  inconsiderable  rivers  in  this  region, 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  The  latter,  among 
which  we  may  name  the  Bogao,  Bashushatskoi,  and 
Kamysh-Saroara,  are  so  many  storehouses  of  salt,  and  are 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  Astrakhanese. 

In  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  fossil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals, 
there  arc  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  camel,  and  antclopc- 
saiga  [sec  Antslopb,  p.  73],  whose  horns  are  semi-trans- 
parent ; there  are  also  the  bustard,  kite,  falcon,  pheasant,  and 
snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpion,  and  locust,  occur  in  Astra- 
khan; and  Fallas  speaks  of  having  seeu  many  porcupines  with 
ears,  one  of  which  he  observed  in  the  act  of  derouring  a 
living  serpent  by  the  tail,  which  could  nctlher  resist  nor  ex- 
tricate itself.  The  natives  are  herdsmen  and  graziers  as  well 
os  fishers;  droves  of  homed  cattle  are  kept  wherever  there 
is  pasture,  and  are  turned  out  half-starved  from  their  wrotched 
winter-quarters  os  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared.  Goats 
aro  also  reared,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  ur  tiesh, 
as  of  their  bides,  with  which  the  Russian  prepares  morocco- 
leather  : there  is  a fine  species  of  hair  too.  which  either  falls 
from  the  animal's  back,  or  is  combed  from  it,  out  of  which  a 
stuff  of  beautiful  texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the 
greatest  resource  possessed  by  the  rural  )>opulation  and 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  their  tlocks.  lliese  consist 
principally  of  a native  breed,  the  Kirghisian  or  Astrakhan 
qiecies ; it  is  of  larger  size  than  any  other  sheep  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  somewhat  resembles  the  deer  in  shape,  has  a wild 
appearance,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  immense  bushy  tail, 
which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  w eigh  as  much 
as  forty  pounds.  When  full-grown,  tho  wool  of  this  breed 
is  short  and  coarse ; but  the  lamb  yields  a fine  and  beautiful 
Hcece,  which  the  dealers  call  a * criromel,'  the  bulk  of 
them  being  imported  from  the  Crimea.  The  richer  class  of 
proprietors  in  this  and  other  western  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Russia  have  begun  of  late  years  not  only  to  introduce 
the  Merino,  Saxon.  Silesian,  and  other  finer-flecced  breeds 
among  their  flocks,  but  to  cross  and  improve  the  native 
sheep  with  them.  To  the  Kalmuck,  Tartar,  and  Cossack, 
however,  there  is  no  animal  in  A.strokhan  so  valuable 
as  the  horse;  the  Kalmuck,  in  particular,  uses  the  flesh 
and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  household,  the  skin  for  his 
clothing,  and  the  sinews  for  his  ropes,  tackle.  &e.  The 
Kalmuck  species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  Iructublc,  and  very 
hardy ; even  in  winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
what  the  snow-coated  steppe  may  afford,  and  are  conse- 
quently ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wild  ; they  herd  close 
togcthcc  bg(k  for  society  wid  defence,  and  each  party  is 
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sulMidinate  to  one  of  the  males  as  their  leader.  'When 
attacked  by  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts,  they  collect  into  a 
body,  and  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels. 
The  whole  number  of  domesticated  animals  in  the  province 
has  been  estimated  by  a recent  writer  at  4.000,000  sheep, 

1 ,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 

The  population  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  a motley 
croup  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Arme- 
nians, Indians,  and  other  settlers  from  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  whom  the  highest  estimate  does  not  state  as 
exceeding  225,000  individuals,  and  the  lowest,  which,  as  it 
is  made  on  native  authority,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  fact, 
sets  down  at  80,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  orciiny  large 
tracts  to  the  oast  of  the  'Volga ; the  number  of  their  kibitkes, 
or  tents,  being  computed  at  13,100.  Another  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service,  whence  they 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  * the  Eye  of  the  Army.' 
and  garrison  the  small  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native 
river ; some  have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting- 
men  at  20,000,  but  this  would  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  this  single  race  of  Astrakliancse,  which  would 
far  exceed  any  estimate  yet  formed  of  (heir  numbers. 
Independently  of  these,  there  are  a few  colonics  of  Tartars 
of  Kasan  extraction,  about  I60U  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic 
Kunduroff-Tartars,  or  Mangultes,  descendants  of  the  Nogay 
horde,  who  lead  a wandering  life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower 
Akhtuba  : and,  as  some  writers  report,  I2.U00  kibitkes  of 
Bukay-Tartars,  who  settled  in  the  districts  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uzecn  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
ma<lu  an  attempt  to  remove  to  the  steppes  east  of  the  Ural 
in  the  year  1829,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  force. 

To  the  principal  branches  of  industry  already  enumerated 
we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia,  tallow,  and 
soap,  in  oonsidertble  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  large  leather,  and  a few  silk  and  cotton,  manu- 
factories. Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the 
Russians  on  account  of  its  firm  substance  and  fragrant 
scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a rcatly  access  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Se^  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
capital  of  this  province  the  principal  scat  of  the  traffic  carried 
on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles:  Astrak- 
han, Kratno-yarsk,  Yenotayewsk,  and  Tsherno-yarsk ; but 
there  are  no  spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice 
excepting  the  capital,  from  which  the  whole  province  derives 
its  name,  and  Uralskni,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural.  Of  the  remainder,  the  short  account  which  follows 
will  convoy  a sufficient  idea.  At  a distance  of  somewhat 
leas  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  we  find 
Kalmuzkfti-BatKxr,  a place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
in  which  all  sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  toe 
wanderingneopleofthesteppesiscarriedon.  Inthemarket-  I 
place  stands  the  Russian,  with  his  brandy,  bread,  and  ' 
coarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian  witli  his  wine  and  j 
inferior  stuffs  for  clothing  ; the  Tartar,  in  quest  of  sheep  for 
the  Astrakhan  market ; and  the  Circassian,  hard  at  wora  in 
making  ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck 
also  resorts  with  his  supply  of  domeatin  manufactures,  cattle, 
and  felt.  * These  sons  of  the  steppe  arc  seldom  a match  for 
their  customers,' says  Potocki.  ‘Here  you  may  see  Tartars 
from  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five  Mountains  ; Truebmens, 
Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  fiorn  the  Jaik;’  but, 
abo>*e  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a Kirghisian 
embassy  in  the  Bazar, ' who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatista  about  them.' 

About  nineteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies 
* Krasnoi-yar,'  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name ; a 
small  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  two  churches, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Algara,  the  Akhtuba,  and 
Basan,  three  arras  of  the  Volga,  and  surrounded  by  diltpi- 
dato<l  walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  constructed  by 
the  Tzar  Alexis  MichailoviUh  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha- 
bitants live  comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery, 
and  of  their  gardens,  orchard,  and  vinoyanls,  which  are 
situated  on  each  aide  of  the  hills,  east  of  the  town.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem  of  which  is 
abme  twenty  inches  in  length, — ‘Yenotayewsk,*  another 
capital  of  a circle,  situated  on  the  steep  right  Iwnk  ofi 
the  Volga,  is  the  scat  of  a tribunal,  which  has  juriwUclion  | 


over  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  winter 
in  its  vicinity  * it  is  a circle  of  houses,  built  round  a small 
fortress,  and  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. — ‘ Tsherno- 
yer,  also  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies,  and  a 
well-fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga,  about  150  miles  north-west  of  Astrakhan.  It  con- 
sists of  300  houses,  U built  in  the  shape  of  a polygun, 
with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has  a stono  church 
embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  is  an 
opulent  place,  and  contains  between  1500  and  2000  inha- 
bitants. Thu  rintc  of  Kra.sno-yarsk  comprehends  the 
tract  of  country  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural, 
and  is  inhahitcil  by  the  Cossacks  who  take  ihcir  name  from 
that  river.  At  its  influx  into  the  Caspian  stands  the  small 
but  strung  fortress  of  * Guri-Gorodok,'  built  u|>on  an  island, 
thirteen  miles  upthc  river  and  500  south-west  of  Orenburg, 
under  the  government  of  which  province  it  was  placed  in  1753. 
The  inundations,  which  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  island  in 
the  spring,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy  ; it 
is  con.sc4}ucntly  inhabited  by  few  indiviauals  besides  those 
composing  a regiment  of  Cossacks  and  a company  of  in- 
&ntr}'.  A n:doubt,  called  the  Guriewskoi- Redout,  lies  about 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Along  the  line  of  the 
Ural  are  numerous  IVulu^yt,  or  fishing  villages,  erected  for 
the  fishermen  of  tho  crown,  containing  dwellings,  store- 
houses, workshops,  rone  and  net  j anls,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oil  and  making  caviar,  and  even  cellars  for 
ice,  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh.  (Georgi, 
Pallas.  Gamba,  Potocki,  Sommer,  Stein,  &c.) 

ASTRAKHAN  (city).  Tho  present  capital  of  the 
govemraent  of  this  name  is  about  six  miles  higher  up  tho 
Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
Adsnotarkhon,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  antient 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Forster,  was  demolished,  toge- 
ther with  Sarai,  its  neighbour  (the  * urbs  magna,  sedes 
regia  Tertarorum ' of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  winter 
of  1395.  Other  writers  however  are  of  opinion  that  tho 
antient  capital  stood  between  the  banks  of  the  Akhtuba 
and  the  Volga,  forty-six  miles  higher  than  the  present 
city,  on  a sjwt  which  was  occupied  by  a manufactory  of  salt 
petre  some  years  ago.  Both  of  those  conjectures  rest  on 
plausible  grounds,  for  both  sites  contain  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive buildings  ; and  each  of  these  masses  of  ruins  has  con- 
tributcvl  large  portions  of  tho  stone  with  which  the  public 
edifices  in  the  modem  capital  arc  constructed.  Astrakhan, 
which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercourse 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire, 
stands  on  tho  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor,  or  ‘the  Haro's 
Mound,'  which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the 
Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  820  miles 
aouth-east  of  Moscow.  It  has  a navigable  communication 
'■  also  with  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  it  it  upwards  of 
I 1200  miles  dUtam;  yet  its  importance  must  always  re- 
' main  of  a limited  character.  Astrakhan  ranks  however 
as  the  eighth  town  in  tho  Russian  dominions ; its  station- 
ary population  being  about  40,000,*  and  its  whole  cirrum- 
ference  rather  more  than  three  miles.  The  uneven 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-dccayc<l  battlements, 

! and  a multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  give 
f it  a handsome  appearance  at  a distance;  and  the  effect 
I is  heightened  by  contrast  with  tho  ffat  marshy  ground 
! which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such  a site  cannot  rank 
I among  the  healthiest : and  it  is  liable,  moreover,  to  very 
I sudden  changes  of  temperature : yet,  as  the  average  po- 
I pulation  throughout  the  year,  including  the  thousands  who 
I resort  to  the  spot  in  the  fishing  seasons,  cannot  be  under 
I 50,008,  and  the  average  deaths  do  not,  according  to  Gamba, 
j exceed  1400,  tho  mortality,  which  amounts  to  1 individual 
in  about  36.  is  not  much  greater  than  that  for  all  Russia, 
which  amounts  to  1 in  38 ; or  even  for  France,  where  Bickes 
I estimates  it  at  1 in  39.  A long  canal  traversei  Astrakhan 
from  east  to  west,  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  present  a 
singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste:  they  are  con- 
structed principally  of  wood,  and  are  in  number  between 
4000  and  4200.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well 
as  Greek  archbishopric,  under  the  former  ofwhom  there  are 
four,  and  under  the  latter  twenty-five,  churrhes ; boiules 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  have 
each  their  separate  place  of  worship,  and  the  Mohammedans 

• In  IW  lUlH  tb<*  tiimiVr  of  IbImWimiU  to  W 37.000, 

wLkli  ii  rktahk  tne  naiut»r  *hidi  Ihr  ln>»’n  nmutnod  •(  liir  rluM*  of  thr  lul 
ctDlui),  «bcB  uy*  Utc  oAcUI  rrtttrn  irporVod  tl  to  oaty  iS.OZa. 
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have  nineteen  mescbedii  or  mosques.  There  u a Scolr.h  mi&>  I 
siiin  too  in  the  town,  which.  Kep)>cl  tells  us,  is  a branch  o('  a j 
euiuny  at  Karass  in  Circassia  or  Cabarilia,  whose  a(Tuirs  arc 
niana<;ed  by  their  own  taws,  except  in  criminal  eases  ; they 
are  at  liberty  to  make  converts  of  Mohaminudans  or 
heathens ; pay  no  taxes  but  aJn>ut  five  kopecks  (ono  half- 
penny) for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  are  authorized  to 
purchase  Russian  or  Geur>rian  slaves,  provided  they  eman- 
cipate them  at  the  end  of  6vo  years.  Independently  of  an 
academy  fur  marine  cadets  and  a Greek  seminary  for  eccle- 
siastics, there  are  a hiKh-school,  a district  grammar-school, 
and  four  inferior  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of 
native-born  subjects : two  printin};-houaes  (a  Russian  and 
an  Armenian)  are  sutficient  to  supply  its  present  wants. 
Tlio  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  ^Vstrakhan  arc  the 
‘ Kreml ' or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and 
barracks;  the  ‘new”  or  ‘white’  town,  so  called  from  its 
beinc  embellished  with  the  principal  government  building 
and  the  three  factory  haUs,  one  for  Uie  use  of  the  Russian, 
another  fur  the  Asiatic,  and  a third  for  the  Hindoo  dealers  ; 
the  beautiful  slroct  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  an  arcade,  supported  by  handsome 
columns : and  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1696,  and, 
like  iu'>st  ccclosia.stical  edifices  in  Russia,  consists  of  a 
massive  parallelogram  with  four  scnall  cupolas  on  the  roof, 
an«l  a large  one  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  building 
receives  its  light.  The  interior  is  splenditlly  though  not 
tory  tiL<tofullv  dccorate»l  ; but  it  is  prized  among  the 
followers  of  llic  Greek  faith  principally  on  account  of  its 
holy  treasures-  an  elligy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whoso  pura- 
iihernalia  arc  said  to  have  cost  SOOf. ; six  valuable  mitres 
■ nlaid  with  pearls  ami  precious  stones  of  extraordinary 
size  : a baptismal  fimtof  maj-sive  silver,  ninety-eight  poiimLs 
in  weight ; and  some  fifty  or  more  splendid  attires  fur  the 
celebration  of  the  ma.ss,  imoof  which  has  been  four  centuries 
m use.  The  Jesuits’  and  Greek-Armenian  churches  are 
also  handsome  slructurcA:  but  the  most  singular  building 
's  a beautiful  incsched  of  free-stone,  lately  erected  by  a 
wcaltby  tiri\ato  individual,  which  differs  in  every  respect 
tnmi  the  usual  form  of  Mohammedan  moMiues,  and  re- 
sembles the  Christian  churches  of  die  East  in  shape.  The 
' Kreml  ’ U an  antient  Tartar  fortres-^,  surroundotl  by  stone 
walls  and  battlements  eighteen  feet  high.  The  remainder 
of  (he  town  comprtics  sixteen  ‘ slobuds”  or  suburbs,  beyond 
which  the  progress  of  mo<lern  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  rcsort  and  agriHnible 
nrnmcnadcs.  Warazi,  a Greek  of  large  property,  has  been 
the  great  rcfbrmer  of  Astrakhan  in  every  thing  concerning 
tho  improvements  outside  of  tho  town  ; which  are  not  only 
extensive,  but  judiciously  planned  and  executed. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  tho  fishing  season,  the 
]K>piitalion  of  Astrakhan  is  increased  by  at  least  .lO.OUU 
souls;  a motley  concourse,  collected  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  .Asia  and  Europe,  of  whom  nearly  one-thinl  are 
Uu••^inns.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a few  nublo- 
incn,  and  the  military  and  civilians,  are  exclusively  traders, 
and  many  of  them  in  affluent  circurnstanees.  ‘ You  cannot 
form  an  idea,'  says  Gumha.  who  visited  Astrakhan  in  1 820, 
‘of  the  throng  of  splendid  equipages  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  festive  occasions,  particularly  at  Easter.  The 
dress  of  the  xvoraen  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  description  at 
these  seasons : they  are  attired  in  a robe  of  gold  or  silver 
tissue;  and  tho  head,  arms,  neck,  and  waist,  are  covered 
with  jiearls  and  precious  stones.’  Tlic  Russian  of  Astra- 
khan Im-s,  however,  ailhcrwl  in  ^‘ncral  to  his  old  customs 
and  predilections ; he  remains  no  loss  an  enemy  than  over 
to  a shaven  chin  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  ahy  other 
innovation : he  has  continued  stationary  in  taste,  and  in  in- 
tellect too.  if  it  lie  true,  as  Erdmann  reports,  that  ‘ his  only 
resource,  when  in  society,  is  eating,  nrinking.  and  card- 
playing.' Tlic  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  stated  by 
Gamba  at  10.000;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Wealcrn  Persia),  Bucharian,  and  Agriskhan  (or 
‘ mixed  race,'  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Astra- 
khan and  Tartar  women),  each  of  w hom  occupy  a separate 
division  of  the  Tartar  slobo«l.  These  settlers  are  highly 
commended  by  the  same  writer  for  their  unswerving  inte- 
grity. Tlie  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  the 
town  ; a considerable  proportion  of  them  have  laid  aside  their 
rolies,  raflans,  broail  trowsurs,  small  boots,  and  high  fur  caps, 
and  adopted  the  European,  costume  : but  their  wives  and 
daughters  still  move  about,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  an 
enormous  white  veil,  which  conceals  the  whole  person  except 
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a small  part  of  the  face.  Tho  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are 
mostly  mechanics,  and  the  better  class  of  them  are  very 
cleanly,  and  show  much  taste  in  their  household  arrange* 
ments.  As  temporary  residents  only  wc  may  include  the  deal- 
ers who  visit  Astrakhan  from  China  and  Bucharia ; the  Kal- 
muck. too,  is  accounted  a stranger,  although  ho  has 
bis  wooden  hut  or  felt  lent  permanently  standing  in  the 
ouUkirt:i  of  the  town.  Fishing  is  his  constant  occu- 
pation. Tho  Hindoo  pipuiatiun,  though  on  tho  increase, 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hunilreii:  most  of  this  race 
arc  natives  of  MuUim  and  Lahore,  and  they  bear  tho  re- 
putation of  living  but  for  the  gratidcation  of  two  roas- 
ter-passions— lovo  of  flowers  and  love  of  money.  Their 
stores  in  the  Indian  bazaar  have,  each  of  them,  a flower-bed 
in  front ; and  they  are  never  without  a nosegay  between 
their  Angers,  which  goes  the  round  of  every  customer's  nose. 
Tlicir  business  Is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as 
possible,  and  their  accumulatums  being  seconded  by  the 
utmotil  simplicity  and  parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living, 
they  rise  quickly  into  utUuence.  We  neeil  only  allude  lo 
the  Eurojican  residents  as  a motley  assemblage  of  trailers, 
artizans.  teachers,  government  oflicers,  and  artists  from 
north,  south,  cast,  and  west. 

The  establishmenUs  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  As- 
trakhan are  nearly  one  hundred  in  number;  it  manufac- 
tures also  considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particularly  u 
superior  description  of  morocco  and  shagreen,  as  well  as  tal- 
low and  soap.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and  its 
environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  s-jveral  fine  species 
of  fruit,  esiwcially  grajws,  of  which  above  a dozen  sorts  arc  fre- 
quently seen  in  a single  ground  : these  are  dried,  and  funn 
a considerable  article  of  cxi>ort  to  tlie  interior  of  Rus^m. 
In  all  respects,  this  place  has  long  held  tho  same  station 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  south,  w hich  St  Petersburg, 
Riga,  and  Archangel  occupy  with  regard  to  that  of  the  north, 
of  Russia ; but  its  commerce  is  greatly  on  the  decline,  for  in 
1S24  it  employed  between  four  and  five  luindred  vessels  of 
ail  sizes,  which  landed  merchandise  in  the  town  to  the 
amount  of  340,003/.  (7,449, 61i  roubles),  and  took  on  Imard 
wares  in  return  to  the  value  of  31O.0U0/.  (6,955,5  >5  ro.). 
whereas,  in  1832,  the  iinpurtaltons  did  not  excee-1  ‘29.7UU/. 
(452,317  ro.),  nor  the  exportations  1 1.8U9/.  (913,029  ro.)  in 
value.  In  tho  latter  of  these  years,  however,  the  trade  of 
Astrakhan  was  much  crippled  by  the  combinod  efTects  of  the 
cholera  and  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Daghestan. 
The  business  of  buying  and  selling,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  has  been  engrossed  by  the  Armenians,  is  conducted 
in  twenty-eight  khans  or  bazaars,  which  contain  15uu 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  5G0  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and 
silk  goods,  cotton  and  cotton-yarn,  drugs,  dye-stuff’s,  car- 
pets, oil,  rice,  and  other  eastern  productions,  form  the  chief 
importations:  the  exportations  are  princi(iaUy  woollen  cloth, 
linens,  coclunoal,  velvet,  iron,  salt,  fruits,  fish,  wine,  liquo- 
rice, soda,  hides,  skins,  and  grain. 

In  speaking  of  the  province  itself,  we  mentioned  the  great 
fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Volga. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan, 
or  rather  on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance 
l>eIow  it.  Rverv  wear  has  its  group  of  huts,  with  a little 
church  attacheu  to  it,  in  which  from  two  to  three  score 
ftshennen  reside ; they  are  divided  into  divers,  catch- 
ers, salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass. 
Each  little  colony  is  provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars, 
which  contain  corapartmeiils  fur  storing  away  the  flnh  when 
salted,  with  intervals  between  the-  compartments  which 
are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with  the  spawn- 
ing season,  when  tho  ice  breaks  up,  and  the  fish  enter  tho 
river  from  the  Caspian  ; they  are  preceded  by  innumerablo 
shoaU  of  small  fry,  some  de?.oriptions  of  which,  particularly 
the  obla,  arc  caught  and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  species 
which  succeed  them,  such  as  the  sevrouga,  sturgeon,  and 
bidonga.  Tire  fishing  season,  both  on  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
]iian,  closes  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  fishermen 
return  fur  a time  to  Astrakhan,  and  sell  (heir  stock.  The 
fish  move  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn ; and  this  is  a 
signal  fur  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which 
are  prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter;  the  fish  being  frozon 
at  this  season  when  thev  are  brought  to  land,  are  more 
easily  preserved.  Prince  Kourakhin  is  the  proprietor  of  tho 
flshenes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  within  theteiritoiy 
•of  the  town  of  Astrakhan,  but  ho  bus  gratuitously  given  the 
I right  of  fishing  to  the  citizens ; and  this  is  no  inconsiderable 
; donation,  for  tnere  have  been  years  in  whidx  he  has  ced^ 
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Wm  enlirt»  riKht  fur  10.000/.  Manv  f*f  the  Astrakhan  (dealers 
also  »eml  out  p.ariios  in  spring  un«i  autumn  to  take  the  seals 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  arc 
Hayed  anil  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  for  the  sake 

of  their  skins  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcass. 

Be-idcR  the  mins  of  Adshotarkhan,  to  which  wc  have 
already  referred,  vesligcH  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former 
lie  scallertHl  in  various  directions  over  the  stepptis  which 
surround  Astrakhan.  The  greaU-r  part  of  them  are  sepul- 
chral mounds,  here  and  there  distinguished  by  uncouth 
figure*,  cun-ed  in  stone:  their  features  and  attire  obviously 
stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  There  is  probably  no 
m muincnt  of  this  description  more  curious  than  the  sepul- 
chral mound  near  Pr^shil)in^koi,  a village  on  the  Akhtuha. 
It  is  raised  on  a quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and 
consists  of  six  flat  \a\ilts  ahulling  one  against  another,  the 
whole  lieing  al>»ut  900  feet  in  cireuit  and  18  feet  in  height. 
The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented  has  become 
as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  stmngest  instmments.  It  would  seem,  fn>m  the  vessels 
und  ornaments  which  have  been  foutul  within  it,  that  this  ' 
stmclum  was  fonncrly  u place  of  interment  for  some  princely 
family.  Astrakhan  has  a dockyanl  and  arsenal,  and  is  ih'e 
|>ort  of  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  ships  of  war  whieh  r mire 
in  the  ('asnian.  It  is  in  4G‘  N.  lat.and  47'’  55*  E.  lung. 

ASTRINGENTS  (from  a.\lrinffo,  to  mnstringc,  or 
bring  closer  together),  are  agents  which  contract  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  and  hloijil-vesseU,  and  Icss^-n  the  II  >w  of 
fluids,  whether  it  Vie  the  secretions  of  the  gland.*  pmcedlmg 
from  their  natural  orifices  in  excessive  quantity,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  hlooibvcssels  escaping  by  their  cxhalaut  ex- 
tremitiOA.  or  by  an  unnatural  opening  (or  rupttire)*  Titcy 
produce  this  effect,  generally  by  a vital,  hut  t*omeliines 
by  a chemical  action.  Their  power  is  mairifesteil  first, 
and  otVen  solely,  on  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied ; 
yet  in  many  instivnccs  it  is  extended  bv  sympathy  very 
rapidly  over  the  w hole  Ixxly,  as  is  ohseircil  wlicn  the  acerb 
juice  of  the  sloe  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  longue.  The 
seiiMitiiin  then  experienccfl  may  be  considered  the  best 
general  tot  of  the  presence  of  tiilrittgency,  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  one  principle,  but  is  owing  to  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  and  hK*matine,  in  vegetable  astringents,  and  is 
po.oses.Ncd  by  acids,  and  many  nu'tullic  sall.s  among  mineral 
agents : and  is  also  one  of  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  bo<ly.  In  vegetables,  the  n.stringent  principles 
arc  found  chiefly  in  the  bark  (as  oak),  the  root  (as  rhatany 
and  toriuentil),  and  the  wood  fas  logwood).  Ai  wood  and 
balk  form  parts  of  cxn^ennus  trees  only,  it  is  only  from  this 
section  of  the  vegetable  king»lom  that  any  astringent  prin- 
ciples can  ]>c  obtained.  [See  explanation  of  (he  terra  exo- 
genous, under  the  article  A«b  of  Trrks,  vol.  i.  p.  202.] 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  inner  layer  of  llic  bark 
pusM‘»sc«l  the  greatCEt  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle : 
this  is  tho  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
sap  dfMXMuls  fi-om  the  leaves,  vi*.,  through  this  inner  layer 
of  bark,  whence  it  ixx'asionally  )iasses  into  the  wood,  which 
will  then  be  found  to  ]H>&sess  principles  similar  to  those  of 
the  bark.  Most  astringent  vegetables  arc  red,  owing  to  the 
preseneo  of  an  acid  in  axeesis— which  is  often  manifest  to 
the  tu.>te,  us  in  ruinex,  or  sorrel.  In  metallic  astringents, 
uhen  super-salts,  the  cxci‘.*s  of  acid,  is  also  very  {icrrepliblc 
to  the  lavle,  as  in  alum,  which  is  a 8upor.sulphate  of  alu- 
tmnu  and  potn'-sa. 

The  parlicuUr  principle  to  which  any  substance  is  in- 
debted for  its  astringent  power  may  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
pmpriate  tests.  When  /u/mm  exists  in  plants,  iU  pro- 
M-ucc  may  bo  proved  by  uii  insoluble  precipitate  taking 
place  on  the  addition  of  a concentrated  solution  of  gelatin. 
The  precipitate  is  a cnnipiund  in  definite  proportions  of 
lonuin  and  gelatin,  being  forty-six  of  tannin  and  fifty-four 
of  gelatin.  Gelatin  ha.s  therefore  been  imqxised  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  as  a test  of  the  qtiantity  of  tannin  in  different 
astringent  Vegetables.  (See Philosfn  Jiicaf  Transaclioru,Mi{)3.) 
But  Hi  the  ptiu  lical  application  of  this  lust  there  are  snine 
sources  of  fullacy  difficult  to  guard  against  (Sue  Papi.rs  by 
Dr.  Bosloi  k in  Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  IS09,  and  by- 
Mr.  K.  B.  Stephiuis,  in  Annula  uf  Philoi<nih\i.  New  .Scries, 

• ol.  x.p.  401.)  Tannin  randy  exists  alom*.  though  it  pro- 
bably does  so  in  raleohu,  hut  mostly  along  witti  gallic  arid. 
Kxtr.iclive  ih  aUn  a.  ireqiieiit  nccompahiment  of  tannin,  and 
is  of  considerahle  hcrvicp.  aoisling  itb  action  m the  pro- 
cess of  tanning.  Gallic  acid  strikes  a bluish-hluck  pR-ct- 
pitdte  with  all  the  salts  of  iron,  but  u solution  of  tho  yiorbul- 


phate  is  the  ordinary  test.  Hsmatme  exists  in  logwood* 
along  with  tsnnin  and  extractive.  It  may  be  known  by  com- 
bining with  oxide  of  lead  without  undergoing  any  change. 

The  effect  of  astringents  which  is  due  to  their  chemical 
action  is  nearly  the  same  in  dead  os  in  living  animsl  matter  * 
Ihoir  long-cf>minued  appHcatton  io  the  skin  will  produce  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  a tanned  hide.  They  are,  there- 
fore, Horoetimes  employed  to  effet-l  this,  when  internal  parts 
are  exposeil,  to  change  them  from  a secreting  to  a mm-sccrct- 
ing  surface— such  a.s  in  irretlucihle  prolupswl  utmi.i.  Their 
use  in  this  way.  however,  is  very  limited ; while  their  viitil 
action  is  extensive  and  important.  The  chief  effects  of 
astringents  are  to  contract  the  musiuilar  and  vascular 
tissues,  to  dimmish  secretion,  and  lessen  inritahilily ; and 
in  many  instances  to  impart  strength,  or  increased  lone,  to 
an  organ  or  part.  Tiieir  action  is  always  greatest  on  the 
ixirt  to  which  they  are  applied.  When  a drop  of  dilutwl 
acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  to  the  skin,  w hiteness  of 
the  part  is  obsi^rved.  which  soon  disappears,  and  the  natural 
colour,  or  even  a more  intensely  red  one,  follows.  If  this 
is  frtx|uently  repealed,  the  structure  of  the  part  is  changed, 
it  ceases  to  st^rrete,  is  no  longer  pliant,  but  becomes  stifl'aml 
inllexililo.  The  loss  of  colour  isowing  to  the  dimiinshed 
calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  no  longer  admit  the  rwl 
globules.  During  the  absence  of  these,  the  sensibility  of 
the  part  is  less  than  natural ; just  as  cold  and  torpid  thigeni 
lose  their  fineness  of  touch.  Nearly  similar  eflects  may  Ik: 
supjKiscd  to  follow  the  internal  ndmiiiiitraliim  of  astringents, 
the  action  of  w hich  is  greatest  on  the  intestinal  canal,  ami 
less  on  parts  remote  from  this : yet  it  deserves  to  be  reiuarktMl, 
that  us  the  intestinal  canal  is  a raucous  membrane,  and 
posscio>cs  a mu«‘u!ar  structure,  jiarts  of  a similar  structure 
are  more  in(luence<l  by  astringents  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  other  p.irta  are  ; hence,  incrcasetl  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  from  tlie  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  flow  of  blood  from  arteries,  is 
1 more  effectually  checkeil  by  astringents,  than  increased  ex- 
I halation  fmiu  serous  surfaces.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  astringent  principle  of  many  plants  does  not  ciilcr 
into  the  circulation,  but  passes  along  the  w hole  course  of  the 
intestinal  canal  without  being  ahs'jrbed  : for  Sir  llum]thry 
Davv  found,  that  when  tannin  is  present  in  grasses,  as  it  is 
in  that  of  a/ii^rmaih  croja,  it  is  voided  in  the  dung  of  the 
animals  which  feed  ujion  it.  (See  Da'7,  Efrmenfs  n/ 
Aisriadtura!  Chrmislry,  Appendix,  p.  Ixi.)  But  that  of 
other  plants  enters  the  system  so  rapidly,  that  the  astrin- 
gency  of  the  wivz  «r«,  or  hoar's  whortleberry,  can  l» 
detwted  in  the  urine  forty-five  minutes  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  In  the  cji«e  of  those  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  circulation,  any  liencficial  effect  which  they  exert  u|»on 
remote  organs  must  he  attributed  to  tliat  sympiithy  which 
exists  in  so  great  and  unquestionable  a degree  between  tho 
stomach  and  almost  every  organ  of  the  U^y.  That  siu-h 
vegetable  substances,  while  passing  along  the  inleatinoJ 
canal,  promote  the  fulfilment  of  its  functions,  is  obvious, 
from  the  cfftH-ts  following  the  use  of  fotnl  in  whieh  astrin- 
gent principles  nro  absent.  Plants  pos!K?ssing  as-tringent 
powers  and  bitter  principles,  such  as  tormemil  und  tho 
lK)g-hc.vn,  are  very  efllcacious  in  preventing  the  rut  in  sheep, 
(as  has  been  already  stateti  under  Aiilhelraintics,)  while 
watery  grasses,  among  vvlm-h  no  astringent  plants  grow, 
favour  tho  generation  of  worms. 

The  primary  sympathetic  eff’cct  of  several  of  the  astrin- 
gents which  ultimately  enter  into  the  circulation,  is  the 
most  valuable  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  eiii- 
)loye«l,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  often  cherks 
ia*morrhage  by  closing  a bleeding  vessel,  before  any  of  it 
can  be  conceived  to  have  been  conveyed  directly  to  the 
bleeding  orifice : it  checks  the  flow  of  blood  in  tlio  same 
way  as  cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  surface  or  skin  does. 
The  tonic  effect  of  many  astringents,  after  their  use 
for  some  lime,  first  on  tho  digestive  organs,  and  afterwards 
upon  tho  whole  system,  and  more  especially  upon  any  weak 
ort^n,  must  lie  admitted,  and  Inime  in  mmil,  in  forming  our 
obtiniate  of  their  utility  in  a curative  pointof  view.  With- 
out attempting  to  account  fur  the  ultimate  raune  of  tho 
action  of  astringents,  to  do  whieh  successfully  wems  im- 
practicable in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  under  their  influence  a tension  of  the 
j>arU  is  pnwlucpd,  during  whali  the  muscular  and  vascular 
blructures  acquire  an  increase  of  p<iw'cr,  and  secreting  sur- 
faces and  glands  pnxlucc  less  fluid  hut  more  natural  seere- 
tions.  Some,  indeed,  Icsoen  tho  action  of  tho  heart,  and  no 
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rtop  iho  flow  of  bloo<l  from  dilaterl  or  ruptured  vessels,  such 
as  the  propanitiona  of  loatl,  which  though  in  some  degree 
astringent,  uiight  to  be  considered  as  tfdativei:  while 
others  which  i-umbine  w ith  and  neutralize  tho  unhealthy 
or  excessive  so<*retions,  as  lime  and  it»  carbonate  with  the 
secreted  fluids  of  liie  intestinal  canal,  arc  more  properly 
tennc<l  absorbMt*  than  astringents.  When  astringents  are 
appliiHl  dia>rtly  to  the  btee<ling  ves.sel$,  such  as  to  external 
Wounds,  or  to  the  nostrils  or  gums,  they  arc  termed  sit/pttrji, 
and  in  such  ca.««es  they  often  act  chemically  as  well  as  vitally. 

Before  pm^ueding  to  consider  tho  cases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  bo  advantageously  used,  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  common  and  valuable  substances  may  be  given.  Of 
vegetable  astringents  the  chief  arc  harks,  as  of  oak  and 
willow,  tho  best  kind  of  the  former  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  qftfrrits  robur  of  Linnn-’ijs  (the  true  British  oak),  which 
is  synonvnious  with  the  gnerru#  of  Willdemm-, 

w hile  the  inferior  sort  is  obtaino*!  from  the  querrus 
/hira  of  Salisb.,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  qtiercus  tsjbur 
of  Willdenow.  Tho  best  willow-bark  is  procured  from  the 
salijt  j>enlaniira,  or  sweet  bay-leaved  willow,  though  very 
excellent  hark  is  yielded  by  salix  RusMcUana,  or  Bed- 
ford willow. 

Roots,  as  of  tormonlil,  from  potentilla  tormentilla; 
bistort  lpalys*>num  bistr/rtd) ; oomraon  ovens,  from 
urbtiman,  which  arc  British  plant# ; and  rbatany,  Kra)ncriu 
triandra  ; rhubarb  {rheum  pahuatum) ; pomegranate  {pu- 
nim  sranutum),  which  are  exotic  plants ; leaves  of  nrr- 
toslaphylos  {uva  ursi),  petals  of  the  ro$a  gal/ira,  fruits  of 
prunua  fpimmi,  or  sloe- thorn  tirtumlum),  ami  Se- 

creted juices  of  ntany  plants,  as  kino,  from  plerrtrarpus 
tSVncga/e«xi>, and  several  others;  and  catechu,  from a/rar»'a 
ealfchu,  and  galls,  frotn  quereut  in/ertoria;  in  all  of  which 
the  astringent  principio  is  tannin,  with  mure  or  less  of  gallic 
acid;  and  lastly  log-Wixsl,  (hermaloxt/hn  Campechiannm), 
in  which  ha?matino  as  well  a.#  tannin  (k>sbcs6c#  an  astrin- 
gent property.  Arctic  acid  must  also  bo  classed  among  the 
veg«*table  astringents. 

Tho  mineral  astringent#  are,  diluhnl  sulphuric  acid, 
and  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  the  salts  of  lead. 
Cold,  in  w hatever  way  applied,  is  also  a valuable  astringent. 
In  ta*nting  of  the  eraploynjunt  of  astringents  as  curative 
agents,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  t licit  action  n# 
local,  direct,  and  often  chemical,  ami  their  artiim  a#  general, 
influencing  remote  organs,  their  cfToclJ  upon  which  are  vital 
rather  than  chemical ; also  between  their  mere  astringent 
power  and  their  tonic  jxiwer.  The  Umeflcial  eflect#  of 
many  of  the  above-named  a.stringcnts  in  checking  increased 
sfcn’tien,  is  doubt  less  often  due  to  their  tonic  power:  for  J 
a#  in  a weak  state  of  the  system,  or  of  any  particular 
gland,  the  secretions  are  generally  profuse  in  (juantity,  a j 
retorn  to  the  healthy  proportion  and  quality  can  only  be  j 
insured  by  increasing  the  |H)wer  or  tone  of  tho  body  or 
gland,  which  astringent#  do  by  bringing  the  living  tissues 
Into  a closer  or  more  compact  slate,  and  which  tonics  do  by 
heightening  the  vitality  of  the  debililated  structures.  Honco 
astringents  are  beneficially  employed  in  diseases  where  a 
laxity  of  iho  muscular  and  vascular  tissues  exists,  accom- 
panied with  imperfect  discharge  of  the  ftmclions  of  the  se- 
creting organs.  Tlio  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  l>otng  the 
channel  by  which  is  conveye*!  the  material  necessary  for  the 
nounshniont  and  vigour  of  the  system,  and  for  maintaining 
a capacity  to  discharge  their  functions  in  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  an  impaired  state  of  tho  stmetun’  and  func- 
tiiins  of  this  canal  extends  to  every  other  part.  The  ro-e«ta- 
blishmcnt  of  its  hcuUhy  condition  is  a primary  object  in  en- 
deavouring to  cure  many  diseases.  Of  these,  intermittent  and 
remitti-nt  fevers  may  he  taken  as  an  example,  since  in  tlieso 
there  is  always  great  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of 
all  the  parts  which  have  the  most  intimate  sympathy  with 
them,  such  as  the  skin.  Astringents  possessed  of  a tonic  i>owcr 
have  therefore  mostly  In’cn  resort^  t*>  in  order  to  remove 
this  debility  ; cinchona-bark,  willow-bark,  and  many  others, 
have  Iwen  usc<l  with  this  intention.  These,  however,  are  to 
be  avoided  whenever  anr  acute  intlammalion  exists,  which 
must  first  be  sub<Uiod  by  appix»priato  means  before  tonic 
astringents  can  be  safely  or  advantageously  use<h  In  dis- 
ea>e<l  states  of  tho  intestinal  canal,  in  wfiich  greatly  in- 
crcawl  or  unhealthy  secretions  take  jilace,  as  diarrlura. 
dysenterj',  and  cholera,  the  most  careful  inquiry  should  l>e 
made  into  tho  cause  of  the  disease,  that  if  it  has  it#  origin 
in  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
tho  intestine,  or  is  owing  to  tho  presence  of  any  acrid  sub- 


stance, the  former  may  be  overcome  by  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, and  the  latter  lie  removed  by  purgative.#.  'When  the 
iucrease^l  flow  from  the  intestines  is  connected  with  increased 
detenuinatiun  towards  these  parts,  owing  to  the  apphentiun 
of  cold  to  tho  outer  surface  suppressing  the  MH-rction  of  the 
skin,  which  has  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  internal 
surface,  and  which  consetjuontly  is  excited  to  double  action, 
a preternatural  quantity  of  secreted  fluid  is  produced.  The 
roost  eflcctuBl.  ns  well  as  only  safe,  means  of  dmiiiiisliing 
this,  in  tho  early  stages  of  its  occurrence,  is  the  employment 
of  diaphoretics,  or  such  mc<licine8  as  re-'tore  the  action  of 
the  skin ; after  whu:h,  should  tho  discharge  continue,  mild 
astringents  may  bo  used,  of  which  iogwiMid  or  tormcniii 
is  the  best.  A preliminary  treatment  is  likcwist*  rcfiuircd 
in  dysentery:  in  the  common  cholera  a purgative  should 
generally  be  given  before  any  astringent  is  administero^i. 

In  the  bilious  cholera  of  autumn,  after  the  employment 
of  suitable  purgatives,  nothing  seems  to  act  more  eftec- 
tuully  as  an  astringent  than  the  infusion  of  cu.Hparia  or 
uiigustura  bark,  with  dilute  nitric  acid ; to  which,  in  some 
cases,  a small  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  added  at  fir#t, 
but  afterwards  omitted.  Nor  in  the  epidemic  cholera,  as  far 
ns  a very  limited  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  has  more 
marked  benefit  followed  the  use  of  any  means  than  has 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  this  combination,  which 
speedily  checks  the  liquid  discharges,  and  restores  the  cir- 
culation and  nihmal  heat. 

Diarrhosa,  or  looseneRS  of  bowels,  proceeding  from  arid 
secretHms,  is  best  removed  by  the  astringents  which  com- 
bine chemically  with  these — such  as  lime,  or  its  rnrbnnste. 
which  are  rendered  more  suitable  by  uniting  them  with  aro- 
matics, an  excellent  fiirm  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  poiio 
rarhoniih'tra/ns  of  tho  Edinburgh  pharmaeopajia.  Some 
time#,  in  order  to  increase  the  astringent  power,  as  it  is 
suppoRtNl,  earlionato  of  lime  is  pre#eribc<l  along  with  the 
vegetable  astringents;  but  nothing  is  more  ermneout.  than 
this  proceeding,  by  which  a decomposition  is  occa-.iune<l. 
which  destroys  tho  virtues  of  both  the  ingredients.  Nor  is 
the  combination  of  opium  with  chalk  less  objectionable. 

The  next  moHt  important  class  of  diseases  in  which  astrin- 
gents may  be  employed  are  lermwl  hirniorrhaees,  or  a dis- 
charge of  bloo»i,  either  from  the  exhalanl  extrt^mities  of  the 
arteries,  when  they  are  gorged  or  when  they  are  too  inuc-b 
relaxed,  or  from  the  wounded  or  runtnnsl  coat#  of  any 
hlood-ve.#sel.  The  above  distinction  rrferR  to  the  differences 
bctw«?en  active  and  passive  hojmorrhago,  or  that  which 
take#  place  when  the  system  is  too  full  of  bloo<l  an<l  tlie 
vessel#  propel  it  with  great  force  ; the  other,  which  take# 
place  when  the  power  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  below  the  na- 
tural standard.  In  tho  former,  astringents  cannot  safely  Ik* 
employed  at  tho  commcnceniont  of  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  vessels  to  unload  themselves; 
or  n vein  should  be  opened,  cooling  sslino  medicine#  admi- 
nistered, cold  air  adniilWd  freely  to  the  surfait?  of  the  body, 
and.  under  competent  meflical  atleiidBiico,  opium  or  lauda- 
num may  lie  given ; after  which,  astringents  will  either  not 
lie  required,  or  if#o,  may  be  sjifely  njM.*tl. 

In  passive  htomorrhage  they  may  bo  omployeii  from  the 
commencement;  and  (icrbups,  in  most  canes,  a saturated 
solution  of  alum  in  the  infusion  of  roses  is.tobc  preferred, 
though  the  lineture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is  very  eligible 
when  the  kidnev  is  the  source  of  tho  bloody  discharge, 
a#  acetate  of  lead  i#  when  the  lung#  arc  tho  organ#  whence 
the  blcMHl  flows.  So  long  as  lead  is  kept  in  the  state  of  an 
acetate,  its  administration  U perfectly  safe : it  should 
therefore  always  be  accompanied  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Bleeding  from  the  nostrils  or  gums  may  bo  clioeketl  by 
the  direct  application  of  styptics;  such  a#  preparation#  of 
zinc  or  copper.  Nitrate  of  silver  will  frcouently  stop  the 
lluw  of  Ho^  from  a leech  bile.  Cold  should,  in  most  eases. 
He  employed  along  with  the  other  means  ; even  alone  it  is 
often  successful,  especially  iu  the  form  of  water  poured  from 
a height  in  uterine  hamiorrhage.  Ruspini's  styptic,  which 
is  said  to  be  a solution  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol,  is  sometimes 
useful,  where  other  means  have  failed. 

The  application  of  astringents  to  more  limited  examples 
of  loss  of  tone  or  increased  flow  of  secreted  fluids,  need  not 
be  extensively  noticed  here.  After  acute  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  projier  antiphlogistic  mean#  having  been  used, 

, astringent  applicatioTis  are  very  Rerviccable,  especially  those 
of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  solution  or  made  into 
an  ointment.  Scrofulou#  intUmmation  of  the  eye  is  often 
lienefited  by  them,  if  internal  means  be  also  use<l.  Saliva 
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tion,  cr  oxodmivc  flow  of  wiliva,  oocurrinff  either  spon- 
tancouftly  or  from  the  uw  of  memirjr  or  other  meors.  is 
often.  cflectuaUy  checked  bv  nitrate  of^ilver.  or  iK^cociion  of 
the  rhus  |;labnim.  or  by  iodine.  Nitrate  of  ailver,  by  le»s- 
eninf;  the  inflammation  which  give*  rise  to  them,  also 
frequently  remove*  morbid  discharges  from  other  mucous 
surfaces  besides  those  we  have  specially  noticed ; an  eflecl 
which  also  often  follows  the  use  of  dilut^  chloride  of  soda. 
The  odliquative  sweats  of  hectic  fever  are  best  checked  by 
giving  internally  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  sponging  the 
skin  will)  vinegar  and  water. 

Astringent  substances  are  decomposed  by,  or  decompose, 
many  others,  which  therefore  should  not  be  pven  at  the 
same  time  with  them ; such,  fur  example,  as  ipecacuanha 
with  most  of  the  vegetable  astringents  which  contain 
tannin,  by  which  an  insoluble  tannate  of  emetina  is  firmed : 
when  kino  is  united  with  calumba,  a (uirgative  action  fol- 
lows. All  astringent  vc(^>tablcs  containing  tannin,  except 
oak-bark,  decompose  tartrito  of  antimony,  and  are  therefore 
the  best  antidotes  to  it. 

The  antjcnl  Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  astringents  in  presetting  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  substances,  and  they  seem  to  have 
(lipped  the  coarse  cloths  in  which  the  roummie.s  were  enve- 
ln)»ed  in  some  astringent  liquid,  which  tanned  the  skin,  and 
rendered  it  less  subject  to  change,  os  well  as  excluded  the 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  article  employed  by 
them  with  this  view  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
kino.  The  same  substance  is  used  by  tlie  Chinese  to  dye 
cotton  for  their  nankeens. 

This  property  of  astringents  may  be  usefully  applied  for 
the  prcser>ation  of  all  kinds  of  coidage,  fishing-lines,  and 
nets,  which  last  much  longer  if  stee)>od  in  an  infusion  of 
oak-bark.  Though  inferior  in  nreaersing  power  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Kyan,  it  mav  be  applicable  in  some  cases  where  his 
is  inadmissible.  [§ee  ANTissmcs.] 

For  further  information  on  icttringents,  see  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson's  Eluents  qf  Materia  Metuca  and  Therapeutict, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  much  recent  valuable  matter  is  brought 
tug(>ther. 

[For  the  employment  of  astringents  in  the  arts,  see  Dye- 
ing AND  Tanning  ; and  also  Lif/rary  Entertaining 
ATnotr/n^e— Vegetable  Substances ; Materials  of  Manu- 
factures, p.  1 78.1 

ASTROCA'RYUM,  a genus  of  palms  found  in  small 
groups,  or  in  single  specimens,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Arne- 


I rica,  of  middling  stature,  and  of  a very  singular  appearance 
on  accomU  of  the  spiiu‘4  with  a Inch  they  are  arm<‘il.  Tli*‘ir 
stems  arc  covered  all  over,  except  at  ttie  places  uhort*  the 
leaves  arc  sot  on,  with  stiff  and  very  numerous  prii  kies. 
The  leaves  arc  pinnated.  The  fniit  resembles  cocoa-nuts. 

These  plants  arc  found  exclusively  in  South  America, 
where  several  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Von  Martius, 
the  great  illustrator  of  the  palm  tril>e.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  ore,  Astmearyum  murimuH,  a common  inha* 
bitant  of  swampy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Para, 
where  it  is  called  murumuru  ; the  flesh  of  the  fruit  resembles 
ll>e  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and  is  consi- 
dered a great  delicacy  by  the  Americans.  We  give  a figure 
of  it.  but  so  much  reduced,  that  the  armature  of  the  stem 
cannot  be  shown.  Its  leaves  uro  found  to  be  an  excellent 
thatch. 

Another  species,  A.  aii%  has  very  hard  wood,  which  is 
rinuch  used  for  bows,  and  similar  purposes,  where  hardness 
and  toughness  arc  required 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  luruma  are  much  valued 
for  fishing-nets.  (Sec  Martins,  PaJmx,  p.  69,  &C.) 

ASTROLABE,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  /c 
take  the  utart.  It  has  an  earlier  and  a later  meaning.  As 
used  by  Ptolemy,  it  may  stand  fur  any  circular  instrument 
used  for  otiscrvntions  of  the  stars ; but  in  the  sixtecntli  and 
sevcnleenth  centuries,  it  signifleil  a projection  of  the  sphere 
upon  a plane,  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word 
Planisphere.  To  this  small  projection,  which  had  a gra- 
duated rim.  sights  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
altitudes  ; and  in  this  state  it  was  the  comtant  companion 
and  liadge  of  office  of  the  astrologer.  In  later  times,  before 
the  invention  of  H.ndley's  quadrant,  a graduated  circular 
rim  with  sights  atlarhc^,  called  an  aslrolalie,  was  u»e<l  for 
taking  altitudes  at  sea,  ns  further  described  in  Pion,  Trai/r 
de\  Instrumens  de  Math^matiyue.  Hague,  172.3.  In  tho 
older  sense  of  the  word  every  one  of  our  modern  OKtruno- 
mical  instruments  is  a part  of  tho  astrolabe,  the  principle 
of  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

If  a solid  circle  be  fixed  in  any  one  position,  and  a tube 
be  fixed  upon  its  centre,  round  which  it  may  lie  nllowcvl  to 
move,  as  in  the  adjoining  diagram ; and  if  the  hiu'  C D be 
drown  upon  tho  circle,  pointing  towards  any  object  in  the 
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heavens  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  it  is  obvious 
that,  by  turning  the  tube  A B toward-i  any  other  ohjccl  P 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  the  angle  BOD  will  Iks  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  two  objects  P and  at  the  eye,  or  Uieir 
angular  distance  upon  a common  globe.  This  angle  may 
be  measured,  if  the  circumference  of  the  circle  be  graduated. 
Thus,  suppose  the  plane  of  tho  circle  to  pass  through  iho 
poles  N and  S.  and  C D to  point  towards  the  equator ; then 
when  the  tube  points  towards  the  star,  NOB  iu  north  polar 
distance,  or  B O D its  declination,  may  be  measured.  Or 
if  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  pUnno  of  the  equator,  and  C I) 
be  made  to  point  towards  the  vernal  eouinox  at  the  snmu 
moment  at  which  the  tube  points  towards  the  star,  then  the 
angle  DOB  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  star. 

A collection  of  circles,  such  as  tlie  Armiilary  Sphere, 
might  thcrcfi)re,  by  furnishing  each  circle  with  tubes,  be 
made  a complete  astrolabe.  The  practical  difficulty  consists 
in  keeping  so  many  circles  exactly  in  their  proper  relaiivc 
poMtiuns.  The  distiiudion  between  the  astrolabe  of  tho 

antients  and  the  circular  instruments  of  tl»e  moderns,  i.,  as 

follows : First,  the  antients  endeavoured  to  form  an  a-lro- 
Inbe  of  two  circles,  so  as  to  measure  both  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. or  both  right  ascension  and  declinolion.  by  tho  same 
instrument:  while  the  modems,  in  roost  cases,  measure 
only  one  of  the  two.  Secondly,  the  anlicnt  instruroenta 
were  made  to  revolve,  to  find  the  star,  or  were  furnished 
with  at  least  one  revolving  circle,  moving  round  the  pole  of 
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the  equator  or  ecliptic,  arcortlinjr  aa  declination  or  latitude 
was  to  be  iucasure<l.  The  imulerns  for  the  most  part  fix 
liicir  in>trutncnts  in  the  meridian  and  wail  for  the  *tar. 
But  the  Cf^Mu/on'a/i  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circie,  and 
the  (heodulile,  arc  strictly  astrolabes,  according  to  the 
antient  meaning  of  the  term. 

Hipparchus  is  the  (lr>t  we  know  of  who  can  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  made  use  of  an  astrolabe.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Kratos- 
thenes,  a century  before  Hipparchus,  made  use  of  a circle 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  for  meosuring  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  He  is  also  said  to  hove  erected  armillary  circles  at 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Hi{irarchus  ex- 
pressly: but  ho  was  in  all  resi>ecU  his  follofter,  and  there- 
fore probably,  in  describing  liis  own  instrument,  ho  is  only 
repealing  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  And  Nicholas 
Cabasillas  (an  erclcstasiic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cited 
hy  tX'lambrc)  attributes  to  Hipparchus  an  instrument 
consisting  of  an  equator,  a meridiun.  and  two  tropics.  It  is 
impossible,  from  what  we  know  of  Hipparchus,  that  ho 
couM  have  done  without  something  of  the  sort.  At  the 
same  lime,  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  we  have 
no  ubser>atioDS  to  settle  this  point. 

The  description  of  Ptolemy  {St/niaria,  book  v.  ch.  I.)  is 
as  follows:— Fix  two  piTfectly  equal  circles  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  let  one  represent  the  ecliptic.,  and  the 
other  the  solstitial  colurc.  In  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  place 
cylinders.  pMjecting  within  an<l  without  beyond  the  rims  of 
the  solstitial  colure,  and  fix  on  these  cylinders  ns  pivots 
outer  and  inner  circles,  which  shall  revolve  freely  without 
and  within  the  first  mentioned  circles.  These  arc  evidentiv 
circles  of  longitude.  Within  the  innermost,  and  in  iu 
plane,  place  a lighter  circle,  sliding  by  friction,  and  having 
two  sights  diametrically  opposite,  by  which  the  latitude  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon  may  lie  obsen  ed  when  the  instrument 
is  adjust^,  r.  e.  when  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptic.  To  cfiect  this,  cylindrical 
pivots  are  inserted  in  the  solstitial  colurc  in  the  points  cor- 
responding to  tho  poles  of  the  equator,  and  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  is  suspended  within  a circle  which  is  placed 
in  the  meridian  of  tho  place  of  observation.  Tho  ecliptic 
being  diviiled  from  its  interior  to  its  exterior  rim,  the  outer 
of  the  circles  of  longitude  is  set  to  tho  division  coiresponding 
to  the  longitude  of  tho  sun,  as  given  In  the  solar  tables. 


an<1  llio  whole  n then  liirned  round  llic  poles  of  Ihe  couator. 
unlil  tlio  idiiiie  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the'  outer 
nrcle  of  lonintude  pass  through  tlio  »uu.  The  insiriinient 
IS  then  adjust^,  the  inner  riiele  of  looptude  and  its  slidini: 
hnib  with  Mithts  is  lurnol  to  the  moon,  and  the  anirle  read 
off  upon  this  circle  is  tho  latitude  of  the  moon,  while  tho 
I'ongUu'de  ™ “'l!=  »f  'I'o  ecliptic  is  tho 

When  stars  are  obscrveil.  it  is  sufficient  to  make  tho 
plane  of  tho  outer  circle  of  hnigitudc  pass  through  the  misin 
ur  any  known  star  after  setting  that  circle  to  the  known 
longitude  of  the  moon  or  star.  The  observation  then  takes 
plaw  as  before. 

No  material  improvement  upon  this  construction  appears 
to  hate  been  made  hy  the  Amba,  who  in  some  iiislaneea 
UBCII  very  largo  instruments  of  the  kind.  A more  skilful 
variety  o|  the  asUolabo  is  here  shown,  descrilied  hy  Tycho 
isralie.  from  whose  Aslraaomirr  Imtauralce  Mcchanini  tho 
preceding  cut  is  taken. 

The  oiiteimost  circle  represents  tho  mcridi.an;  the  axis 
poases  through  the  jwdes,  and  there  is  a revolving  cituator 
and  hour-circle  fixed  together.  Tho  sights  on  the  eiHcs  aro 
mmeablo:  hut  instead  of  using  opposite  sights,  tho  smell 
c)  hlldor  which  piujccU  from  the  axis  is  employed.  Kor 
example,  to  measure  the  declination  of  a star,  the  hour-eirclo 
IS  moved  till  It  passes  through  the  star,  and  a sight  is  then 
plarod  so  that  the  star  mav  ho  seen  through  it  on  the  edge 
of  the  cylindrical  pin  whieli  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  both  on  looking  alwvo  and  below  tho  eyiindcr,  the 
orifice  of  ftie  sight  being  maile  just  large  enough  to  admit 
01  this.  Tho  angular  distance  of  tho  sight  from  tho  coua- 
tonal  c tele  is  then  the  declination  of  the  star.  To  moasiiro 
tho  difference  of  right  ascension  of  two  stare,  two  observers 
lake  two  sights  on  tho  equator,  which  they  adjust  till  each 
sees  his  star  just  on  the  axis,  both  on  one  side  of  it  and  the 
other.  The  angular  distance  of  tho  sights  is  then  the  dif- 
lereneo  of  nghi  aaoctision  of  the  stars. 

The  plumi)  lino  shows  whether  the  meridian  is  cxanlv 
lertieal  and  the  screws  at  the  feet  are  employed  to  raise  or 
letter  cither  ouu  when  necessary. 

. Kive  ono  more  step  between  the  antient  ami  modern 
instruments,  from  the  same  work  of  Tycho  Brah«\ 


hnur  rircle  is  now  disenpaced  from  the  equator  and 
independent  of  It.  The  polor  axis  ia  directly  supported,  and 
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not  made  to  depend  npon  the  position  of  the  meridian. 
Thii  is  perhaps  suffirientiy  near  to  tljc  mwlom  equatorial 
to  be  oonsidcreii  as  the  first  instnimenl  of  the  k>mL. 

ASTRO'LOGY.  If  this  word  were  used  in  a sense 
analogous  with  that  of  or  theohsyt  it  would  mean 

simply  the  Hcimre  of  the  start;  while  attronumy  iniftht 
moan  the  scienec  of  their  order  and  arranueraent.  But  tho 
terra,  at  least  when  coupled  with  the  epithet  judieiai,  has 
always  siijnified  tho  discovery  of  future  events  by  means  of 
tho  posUiun  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  two  words  aslro- 
loey  (a^poXoyia)  and  astronomy  seem  to  have 

been  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  GrockSi  at  least  till 
about  tho  Christian  a»ra.  Cicero  (O^.  i.  6.)  uses  the  word 
mtrohgia  to  express  astronomical  knowledge. 

It  has  long  been  unusual  to  produce  any  arguments 
against  Ibis  pretended  science  ; hut  there  arc  two  consider- 
otions  which  make  us  think  it  may  Ihj  useful  to  show  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it  a few  of  iU  details.  The  first  is, 
that  works,  seriously  professing  to  inculcate  and  defend  the 
principles  of  astrology,  have  been  published  within  tho  Inst 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  are  still  sold,  almost  ex- 
clusively. by  some  booksellers : the  second,  that  several  of 
our  most  popular  almanacs  do  actually  mve  astrological 
]iretlictions  at  the  present  time.  This  may  W a mure  matter 
of  amusement  with  the  more  enlightened;  but  we  are 
afraid  there  arc  some  who  play  with  odge-tooU  in  reading 
tho  fooiories  of  tho  works  alluded  to.  Tho  lovo  of  the 
marvellous  is  not  under  proper  regulation,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  supi>osing 
aslroloffv  credible;  and  we  shall  therefore  |»erhaps  do  good 
service  m showing  what  tho  system  really  is,  and  what  con- 
teouences  its  adoption  must  lead  to. 

It  must  moreover  be  remembered  that  our  old  English 
writers,  particularly  tho  dramatists,  cannot  bo  well  under- 
stood witnout  some  information  upon  the  leading  terms  and 
principles  of  this  art;  which  therefore  may  bo  as  lawfully 
studied  os  the  history  of  Jupiter  and  tho  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid. 

The  science  which,  under  tho  name  of  astrology,  or  some 
term  of  equivalent  meaning,  found  universal  belief  among 
nil  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  tho  Greeks,  and  also 
prevailed  through  the  whole  world  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  heavenly  Wlies  aro  | 
the  instruments  by  which  the  Creator  regulates  the  course 
of  events  in  this  world,  giving  them  diflereiit  powers  ac- 1 
cording  to  their  different  positions.  This  is  the  description  j 
of  the  more  learned  astrologers;  for  wc  ncal  hardly  say,! 
that  the  ignonint  have  made  the  stars  themselves  tho  | 
agents,  just  as  tho  imago  of  tho  Deity  has  generally  i 
come  in  time  to  be  regarleil  by  the  vulgar  as  tlio  Deity 
liimseif.  I.«ooking  at  the  raoi-c  crctlible  description,  it  might 
be  philosophical  for  a newly  created  being,  in  posMJssion  of 
rational  powers,  to  suspend  his  opinion  on  suen  a point  til) 
ho  had  observed  facts  enough  (o  affirm  or  deny  the  con- 
nexion a^surtcd  to  exist  between  the  places  of  the  planets 
and  his  own  fortunes.  That  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
human  nature  in  the  basis  of  astrology  is  sntficiontly  nroved 
by  lira  number  of  great  minds  whiidi  have  been  h-d  by  it, 
when  properly  prepared  by  education  : and  the  present  ago 
must  tecollect  that  the  arguments  which  aro  now’  held  con- 
clusive against  astrology  get  their  strength  in  (he  minds  of 
most  nenple  from  no  other  circum.Htance  than  tliat  which 
formerty  was  the  pmp  of  considerations  which  were  held 
equally  derisive  in  favour  of  it,  namely,  the  bias  of  educa- 
lion.  The  real  arguments  against  astrology  arc.  first,  that 
it  is  self-contra»lic(or>’ ; sec^mdly,  that  its  predictions  are 
nut  home  out  by  facts.  To  see  tho  first  of  these,  we  must 
describe  the  leading  principles  of  the  art. 

In  the  following  globes,  the  circle  prr«jected  horizontally 
reproMMits  the  horizon,  tho  double  circle  the  meriiUan,  and  the 
other  four  cin.’lca  arc  drawn  at  equal  distances  from  the  meri- 
dian and  horizon,  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  tho 


■ latter,  thus  dividing  the  whole  heavens,  visible  and  invisible, 
into  twelve  equal  jiarts.  Let  these  circles  remain  immoveable. 


while  the  diurnal  revolution  of  tlio  globe  takes  place  under 
thorn.  Hie  twelvo  divisions  are  called  the  twelve  koutet  of 
heaven,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
rise,  if  the  circles  accompanied  the  diumol  revolution. 
Every  heavenly  body  passes  through  the  twelve  houses  m 
twenty-four  hours,  but  is  not  always  in  tho  same  house  with 
the  same  stars,  except  at  the  equator.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
in  order  to  have  two  bodies  always  in  the  same  house,  the 
revolution  roust  take  place  round  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  tho  heavens,  which  }x>les  are  in  the  horizon  only  to  a spoo- 
tator  on  the  equator  itself.  Tho  principal  iwint  attended  to  in 
each  house  is  the  part  of  the  zodiac  whicn  occupies  it ; and 
the  placo  of  any  planet  in  the  house  is  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  cusp,  or  boundary  circle,  measured  on  the 
zodiac.  The  following  fancilhl  method  of  representing  the 
twelve  houses  was  in  universal  use,  and  the  readers  of 
almanacs  must  be  familiar  with  it. 


Tho  twelve  triangles  represent  tho  twelve  houses  o- 
heaven,  as  markiNl  by  the  Roman  numerals.  The  lime  is 
April  16,  1784,  at  half  past  six  in  lira  moniing.  On  tho 
houndar)'  of  each  house  is  written  the  part  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  to  be  found  on  it.  For  instance,  on  the  cusp  of  tlic 
twelfth  house  that  is  just  rising  is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
which  is  in  4°  14'  of  Gemini.  The  boundary  bi-twcen  the 
ninth  and  tenth  houses  is  in  1°  of  Aquarius.  The  whole 
sign  of  Scorpio  is  in  the  sixth  house,  the  boundaries  of 
wluch  arc  thcrufore  in  I.ibra  and  Sagittarius.  Tho  pinnets 
are  placed  in  their  pi>', ‘r  ]M>sitions  in  the  houses;  thus 
Me  rcurj'  ( ^ ) appears  to  be  in  the  iwolflh  house,  at  2'i°  46' 
from  the  Iwiradary  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 

But,  on  all  the  precdling  points,  it  must  be  observed  that 
great  authorities  differ  vei7  much.  From  among  the  ob- 
scurity and  confusion  which  prevail  in  old  treatise?*,  we  are 
able  to  collect  this  much,  that  some  of  fhem  draw  tho 
boundary  lines  of  tho  hoiuras  in  such  a way  ns  to  ml  the 
ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  parts,  instead  of  the  prime  verl  if  al, 
ns  we  have  done ; others  draw  the  boundaries  through  the 
iraU-s,  instead  of  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horiz'm. 
' The  f^uturc  destinies  of  mankind  are  renderetl  very  uncertnin 
I by  such  diversity  of  opinion  ; but  this  we  have  found,  that 
! the  followers  of  each  system  complain  just  as  ranch  of  tho 
J vest,  as  if  they  had  some  reason  to  show  for  their  own. 

. For  instance,  Peletarius,  or  Pelletier,  who  inlrwlured 
algebra  into  France,  and  wrote  on  the  homscopc  in  1363, 
expresses  himsidf  thus:  * ,Somo  cut  ihc  horizon  mtu 
equal  |>art«,  some  a vertical  circle,  some  tho  equator,  some 
the  ecliptic,  sorao  a parallel:  whence  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a uiflicuU  art  should  be  involved  in  fresh  obscurity; 
fi»r  who  can  possibly  see  n living  likeness  in  a mirror  which 
is  put  out  of  shape  in  so  many  ways?'  His  own  system  » 
the  equal  division  of  the  zodiac;  and  his  argument  fcr it, 
indepcndcnily  of  old  authorities,  is  the  incongruity  of  letting 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  have  nothing  to  do  with  a mattt  r 
which  so  nearly  concerns  the  zodiac.  Minimtque  conrrmt, 
zoditicn  suot  p'tlos  efse  tnuliift  in  eo  neaoiio  ifuod  z^xliuco 
marime  projrriujn  eat.  The  placing  of  llie  signs  in  the 
Cf^uator  he  treats  a*  a dream,  and  seems  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  preceding  reason. 

The  houses  have  differont  powers.  The  strongest  of  all 
IS  the  first,  which  contains  the  part  of  the  heaven  alraut  to 
rise : this  is  called  the  aarendant ; and  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  which  is  just  rising  is  called  the  kornarnpe.  The 
next  house  in  power  is  the  tenth,  which  is  coming  on  tho 
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meridian,  &c.  The  first  is  the  house  of  life;  the  second, 
of  riches;  tho  third,  of  brethren;  tho  fourth,  of  parents; 
the  filth,  of  children ; the  sixth,  of  health ; tho  seventh,  of 
marriage  : the  eighth,  of  death ; the  ninth,  of  religion  ; the 
teatl),  of  dignities ; the  eleventh,  of  fnendH ; the  twelfth,  of 
enemies.  Each  house  has  one  of  tho  heavonlj  bodies  ns  its 
lord,  who  is  stronger  in  his  own  house  than  in  any  other,  as 
is  hut  fit ; and  of  two  planets  equally  strong  in  other  re* 
specU,  he  who  is  in  the  stromrest  house  is  the  stronger. 
Now  conceive  all  plants,  animals,  minerals,  countries,  &c., 
parcelled  out  under  tho  differ»:nt  planets,  which  exercise 
their  influence  in  abundance  of  difleroni  ways,  according  to 
the  bouses  they  may  happen  to  >>o  in  fur  the  time,  and  thoir 
positions  relatively  to  each  other— the  result  will  be  as  good 
an  idea  of  tho  mysteries  of  astrology  as  it  is  worth  any  body's 
while  to  obtain. 

We  shall  now  give  some  exaniples  of  the  application  of 
the  science ; and  this  wc  do  principally,  because  m the  mys- 
tical unuouncemenU  which  issue  from  our  press,  tho  dark- 
ness of  tho  hints  which  are  given  thix>w  a poetical  gloom  I 
over  tho  subject.  This  no  doubt. is  interesting,  and  is  not 
sporting  too  much  with  the  credulity  of  tho  age,  nr  with 
tlic  chance  of  detection  ; but  it  is  a foul  libel  on  the  powers 
of  astrology.  Thus,  in  181,5.  instead  of  announcing  some 
such  prediction  as  the  following — ‘ Mars  in  tho  house  of 
death  portends,  wc  arc  afraid,  some  now  disasters,  by  war  or 
cither  cause ; a personage  will  strive  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  conjunction  of  Luna  and 
Saturn  in  the  twelfth  house  bodes  him  no  good  '— nvstcad, 
we  say,  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  prophecy,  a real  believer  in 
astrology — such  as  it  was  liefure  it  fell  from  its  high  estate — 
might  have  traced  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  Waterloo:  have 
calculated  the  very  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  Prus.sians, 
and  described  the  sword-knot  of  the  captain  of  the  Bellcro- 
phon.  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a Jew,  in  tho  time  of  the 
caliph  Al  Mansur,  who  was  able  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  that  certain  words  just  written  upon  a 
paper,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  see.  were  the  names  of 
a plant  and  an  animal.  But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
perhaps  tl>o  later  astrologers  have  given  up  the  attainment 
of  information  so  minute,  and  have  coiiQne<l  themselves  to 
such  general  indications  as  those  of  our  almanacs,  which,  as 
they  mean  nothing,  may  as  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the 
stars  as  elsewhere,  we  take  the  following  instances  from  a 
Work  published  in  161 7.  which  we  will  not  name,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  suppose  to  have  been  written  in  irony, 
if  it  were  not  that  its  size  (two  volumes  quarto,  with  tables) 
and  style  are  both  evidences  eitlicr  of  real  belief,  or  inten- 
tional attempt  to  deceive. 

A man  who  was  bom  June  24,  1758,  at  eight  minutes 
after  ten  in  the  morning,  committed  a murder,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  insane.  Pending  his  trial,  an  astro- 
Ixjger  uas  requested  to  point  out  by  the  stars  whether  tliis 
defence  would  be  established  or  not.  The  nativity  was  east, 
that  is,  the  po>ilion  of  the  heavens  at  the  aforesaid  time  was 
liid  ilown,  and  the  nativity  having  been  rfrlijied  (a  process 
amounting  to  giving  the  prophet  a puwer  of  making  almost 
any  change  lie  pleases),  tiie  result  was  as  follows  : — 

‘ Memir)’  Iwing  lonl  of  the  ascendant,  irradiated  by  a 
ninlellc  quartilc  aspe<'t  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  alllirted  by 
an  opiiosiiion  with  Jupiter,  declares  that  the  native  .shall  be 
inv(>l^t•d  in  an  abyss  of  troubles  and  aillictions,  even  to  tho 
hazanl  of  his  life.*— ‘The  quartilc  of  Mercury  and  Mars, 
particularly  when  Mercury  is  constiriitcd  principal  signi- 
fleator.  hath  implication  of  high  crime*  and  mi*<lemeanors.' 
— • L’jwn  a further  inspection  of  the  figure,  wc  find  a baneful 
quartdo  aspect  of  Mars  nml  Jupiter,  with  a mischievous 
opposition  of  Saturn  and  Mars.  To  the  first  of  theso  we  are 
li.-  atlriliutc  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  native.* — * Here  is 
unquestionably  a favourable  trine  of  the  Sun  and  Sattim  ; 
but  no  gre.it  good  can  result  from  it,  Wause  the  Sun  is  lonl 
of  the  twelfth  house,  posited  in  the  tenth,  and  out  of  all  liis 
e*xenlial  dignities:  nt  tho  same  time  that  Saturn  is  lonl  of 
the  sixth,  located  therein,  and  Ixith  the  significntors  aro 
under  the  dominion  of  the  rvil  e<*nii,  vitiating  the  mini!  ,ind 
affeciiuns  of  the  native.' — ‘ Al  tho  lime  the  unhappy  native 
was  prompted  to  commit  this  luirbarous  act,  tlioMwm  came 
to  an  opposition  of  Mars  by  direct  direcii<iii,  while  she  occu- 
pied the  cusp  of  the  seventh  hmi.so.  whicli  represents  the 
imfortunato  woman.' — * Tlie  Sun  I find  to  bo  giver  of  life, 

ftosited  in  the  tenth  house,  the  holJ^ie  of  justice  ; Mercury, 
onl  of  the  ascendant,  being  in  Gemini,  an  airi/  Jtgw.  and 
the  Moon  likewise  in  an  airy  sign,  show  the  manner  of  the 


native's  death,  that  he  tmuld  die  suspended  in  ihe  air  ; while 
the  opjM»iiion  of  four  planets  in  the  radix,  and  the  mundane 
quartilc  of  tho  Sun  nmlMars  fmm  tho  tenth,  tl»e  house  of 
justice,  show  the  quality  of  it — namely,  that  it  should  be  in 
duo  course  of  law,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
and  not  by  suicide.' — ‘ I brought  up  the  direction  of  death 
with  great  nicety  and  precision,  and  found  bo  would  be 
plunge<l  into  eternity  when ‘the  Sun  came  to  the  anureliral 
point  of  tho  midhenven,  and  met  the  noxious  licamt  of  tho 
Moon  and  Mars  in  oppo.siiion,  which  thus  constituted  is  ever 
productive  of  a violent  death.' 

Wo  now  give  the  following  opinion  tq»on  a case  of  a pro- 
jected marriage,  in  which  the  lady,  suspecting  an  attach- 
ment elsewhere  on  the  o«rt  of  her  intended  huslmufl, 
inquires  whether  it  will  ever  take  place.  The  position  of 
the  heavens  Is  supiK)so<l  to  be  laid  down  al  tlie  moment  of 
asking  the  question. 

‘ The  Sun  is  significator  of  the  lady  ; and  Saturn,  lord  of 
tho  seventh  house,  is  Rigiiiflcatorof  the  gentleman.  It  must 
also  bo  observed,  that  in  this,  and  uU  questions  relative  to 
matrimony,  Mars  and  the  Sun  ere  the  natural  significators 
of  a woman's  marriage  ; an<l  Venus  and  the  Muon  ore  those 
of  a man's.  Now  Suium,  the  gentleman'*  significator,  is  re- 
markahlj’  well  posited  in  the  fifth  house,  and  has  Venus 
within  III*  orb,  applying  to  him  by  conjunction  ; which  is  a 
verv'  powerful  indication  that  his  affections  aro  sincere  and 
honourable,  and  that  his  mind  is  fully  bent  to  the  marriage 
state.  The  .Sun,  likewise,  being  in  a scxtilc  aspect  with 
! Mars,  the  lady's  significator  of  marriage,  plainly  shows  her 
I inclination  to  matrimony  to  be  strongly  fixed,  and  her  affec- 
tions to  be  perfectly  sincere,' 

‘ The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  be  any 
frustration  nr  impediting  a*(>ect  between  tliese  signiDeators, 
and  I find  the  Muon  and  Venus,  the  gentleman's  signi- 
ficaters  of  marriage,  are  applying  to  a quartilc  aspect  with 
each  other.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  marriage  is 
prolonged  by  the  interference  of  sguie  other  woman  of  this 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance,  because  the  aspect  is 
made  in  a feminine  sign ; but  us  the  Moon,  in  sotiarating 
from  \'enu8.  applies  to  a perfect  trine  with  Marn,  ilio  qiie- 
rent's  priiicipul  significator  of  marriage,  and  also  to  a sextile 
of  the  sun,  her  tintuml  significator  in  the  figure,  it  toluliy 
removcH  the  evil  effects  of  the  malefic  aspect,  and  leave*  the 
path  free  and  unobstructed  to  the  gates  of  Hymen.  Tliit 
opinion  i*  greatly  strengthened  by  considering  the  mode  in 
which  their  signitleaturs  are  severally  dispi.>»ed.  Saturn  dis- 
poses of  the  Sun,  who  is  iwsited  in  the  terms  of  \’enus,  and 
Venus,  Saturn,  and  the  Muon,  are  all  disposeil  of  by  the 
benevolent  planet  Jupiter,  who  is  himself  di^|H>*ed  of  by 
Mars,  the  princiiral  significator  of  this  lady's  marriage,  and 
who  thus  triumphs  over  every  ob-itacle  to  the  relubraiion  of 
their  nuptial*.  1 therefore  could  nut  hesitate  in  declaring 
to  the  lady,  in  the  fullest  and  must  suliyl'aclury  term*,  tlmt 
Ihe  gentleman  who  ctiurterl  her  had  a siwero  and  tender 
ri'gard  for  her;  and  that,  though  some  circumstances  might 
have  happened  rather  unfavourable  to  her  wishe*,  yet  she 
might  rest  perfectly  assurwl  that  he  was  the  man  allotted 
to  be  her  husband. 

* Apporeiitly  well  &ati»>ried  with  the«e  declarations,  she 
proceeiied  to  inquire  in  w hut  length  of  time  this  desirable 
circumstance  might  come  to  pass.  To  gratify  her  wishes  in 
this  pjLrticuIar.  I rcferrerl  again  to  the  figure,  where  the 
Moon  wants  npwnrils  of  eleven  dcgroi'*  of  furtuing  a perfect 
sextile  as|>ect  with  tlie  Sun,  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
the  same  to  Mars,  her  significator  of  marriage,  and  Uiero 
fore,  by  converting  the  degrees  into  time  by  tho  rule  hereto- 
fore given,  I fi.xeil  hor  marriage  at  about  the  end  of  three 
months,  assuring  her  it  could  not  cxceeil  that  time.' 

On  looking  at  the  examples  we  have  chosen,  we  see  that 
they  refer  to  tuatlers  which  are  proverbially  under  the  con- 
trol of  dotiny  ; we  therefore  take  anulher,  which  ha* 
more  connexion  with  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  consists 
of  directions  for  dealing  in  the  smaller  sorts  of  rattle,  such 
as  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  and  will  fully  explain  the  risk  of  such 
speculations. 

‘ If  tho  lord  of  t he  sixth  and  the  loM  of  the  second  are  in 
conjunction,  in  a good  house  ofheaven,  the  querent  may  thrive 
by  them'  (i.c.  small  cattle) ; or  if  they  l>e  in  sextile  or  trine, 
the  same.  The  lonl  of  the  sixth,  casting  a friendly  aspect 
to  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  lieiiig  in  gm*!  configuration  with 
the  disposilor  thereof,  denotes  much  gmal  to  the  querent  hy 
dealing  in  small  cattle;  but  if,  on  tho  contrary’,  tho  lord  of 
tho  sixth  be  unfortunate,  and  in  evil  aspect  with  the  lohl  of 
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the  ascendant  or  second,  or  cast  maMenant  rays  to  eu'icr  of 
I'ncir  ousps,  the  querent  wiU  lose  by  dealing  in  small  cattle, 
if  tiio  loidof  the  sixth  Iw  in  quartilc,  or  in  <ip|>osition  to 
the  dispositor  ol  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  tho  Mtx>n.  the  que* 
rent  cannot  thrive  by  dealing  in  small  cattle.  The  saoiu  if 
tho  lord  of  the  sixth  be  utilieted  either  by  Saturn,  Mars,  or 
tho  Dragon’s  Tail ; or  be  found  eitlier  retrograde,  wnubust, 
cadent,  or  peregrine.  The  Drag»jn  * Toil  and  Mars  show 
much  liwiH  therein  by  knaves  and  thieves,  and  ill  bargains, 
&e, ; and  Saturn  denotes  much  damage  by  the  rot  or  mur- 
rain.’ 

That  the  antient  system  of  astrology  contained  the  most 
conlradiiMory  asK-rlions  may  l«  made  evident  in  very  few 
wenls.  The  p^i-^ition  of  the  heavens  at  tliu  time  uf  birth 
settled  every  man's  chanuler  oflxMly  and  mind,  the  various 
1't.>rtuDes  he  would  meet  with. and  his  relative  positions  with 
n’gartl  to  friends  and  enemies.  Tlius,  every  one  who  was 
born  at  or  very  near  the  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  same  country,  would  have  a right  to  exjMx-l  a some- 
what similar  cannir ; and  twin  bsolhers  could  never  fail  to 
have  the  sumo  hurusco)>c,  and  therefore  the  same  success  in 
life ; and  though  the  subject  of  a particular  horusoupc  nhould 
travel  over  the  whole  world,  and  thereby  come  under  the 
iniliienoe  oft>os[tiuus  of  the  heavens  which  never  could  have 
•s'currod  at  his  birthplace,  yet  these  would  bo  ah^ays  ready 
to  tell  him  (when  properly  lotjked  at)  whether  tho  present 
moment  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  pursuit  he 
had  in  view.  To  take  a case  that  might  have  occurrcil: 
supposu  two  men  had  engaged  to  throw  dice  against  each 
other  fur  their  whole  fortunes,  and  that  each  went  the  night 
before  to  consult  different  astrologers  in  the  same  town. 
To  them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  their  names,  or 
exhibit  their  horoscoi>es ; the  present  iwsilion  of  the  heavens 
would  Iw  sufficient  for  pointing  out  n favourable  hour,  and  if  , 
both  astrologers  worked  by  the  same  rules,  us  they  ought  to  ' 
do,  they  would  both  arrive  at  the  same  rcAult : that  is,  the  ' 
same  would  be  recummendetl  to  both  inquia'rs,  though  one 
uf  them  must  certainly  lose. 

The  astruiogens  never  made  any  allowance  fur  the  preces- 
sion uf  the  etiuinoxes.  Thus,  though  the  cnmtdUilvm 
Aries  is  now  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  the  iniluencos  uf  its 
stars  ought  to  have  moved  with  Uicm,  we  find  that  the 
mh'otuimicnl  Aries,  or  the  first  thirty  <lvgrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  used  for  the  constellation.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
is  cf  little  consequence  ; but  such  u pi-actire  would  be  fatal 
to  nsironotny. 

That  observed  facts  did  stubbornly  refuse  to  fiilfil  the  pre* 
dicliuns  of  the  planets  need  hardly  be  told.  In  the  fifleeiilh 
century,  SUelller  foretold  a universal  deluge  which  should 
take  place  in  15*24,  in  conse<}uencc  ot  three  planets  Iwing 
then  in  conjunction  in  a watery  sign.  Ail  Europe  w'as  in 
consternation  ; and  those  who  could  find  the  me.ins  built 
boats  in  readiness.  Vullaire  tnonliunH  u doctor  of  Toulouse 
who  made  an  ark  fur  himself  and  his  friunds.  Such  a cir- 
eutustance  kIvows  the  hold  which  asirology  had  upon  men’s 
mimls  fn>m  which,  had  it  lu'en  true,  it  never  could  have 
been  forw'd  ; for  though  a nc/r  truth,  even  when  capable  of 
easv  vcrilloation,  is  intruduced  with  difficulty,  it  is  alto- 
gether nbsurtl  to  suppose  that  a science,  the  corrcctne.xs 
of  which  was  uf  every-day  experience,  should  drop  and 
become  expl  xled,  nut  fur  want  of  cultivators,  but  of 
believers.  Tiio  fi>rmer  we  have,  pcrhnjia,  even  now,  and  a 
few  of  the  latter,  though  only  among  the  must  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  art  is,  ui  prcMUit,  ainder  the  ban  of  the 
law,  in  order  that  desigliing  {KTsons  may  have  at  least  one 
ucces<i  stopped  to  the  poi  kets  of  the  credulous.  By  the 
statute  of  the  first  of  James  1.  c.  1*2,  sorcery  of  all  sjiecics 
W'c.s  prohibite<l,  though  it  docs  nut  appear  certain  that  this 
term  included  astrology:  hut  by  the  vagrant  act,  5 Geo.  IV. 
c.N,  sec,  4.  all  ‘persona  preteniling  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using 
any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  other- 
wise,  to  deceive  ami  impose  upon  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,'  are  loguos  and  vagabonds — that  is,  punishable  by 
any  magistrate,  with  three  inunihs'  imprisonment  and  bard 
lal^ur. 

Tlie  history  of  judicial  astrology,  at  least  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  filtcenth  century,  is  very  nearly  that  of  astronomy, 
since  the  latter  branch  of  the  science,  except  among  the 
Greeks,  was  tnosily  cultivateil  for  the  sake  of  tlie  former. 
IlcT.ee  to  it,  as  to  alchomv,  we  owe  many  really  useful 
disrovuries.  It  is  a singutnr  fHct.  that  the  fii>t  lunar 
tables  which  were  conslructeil  on  the  Newiomun  theory 
were  lulvuded  to  be  aubbervicnt  to  the  calcnlaliou  of  natm- 


ties;  there  is  no  question  that  the  necessity  which  the 
astrologer  lay  under,  of  being  ready,  ut  any  moment, 
to  lav  dow'it  the  positions  of  tho  heavcmly  biKltes,  pro- 
duced great  numbers  of  useful  tables  and  olKservations ; 
ami  the  Greek  works  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Arabs  were  valued  principally  fur  the  use  to  which  their 
mathematics  could  be  turncnl  in  astrology.  Thu  origin  ut 
the  science  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  nor  is  it  much 
worth  while  to  tvllcct  all  that  is  known  on  this  point.  It 
certainly  came  into  Europe  from  the  East,  uhe,*e  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  records  of  every  nation.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  placed  it  on  the  same  f.ioting  with  agricul- 
ture and  medicine;  tho  Cbaldcans  cultivated  it  sisluTuusly, 
and  the  invention  is  aUribuled  to  them  by  Suidas  (cited  by 
Monluclo,  iv.  372).  Thu  Hindoos  have  long  regulated  the 
most  important  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stars  (see  inlio- 
duction  to  the  Liliwati)-,  but  Mr.  Colebrookc  has  shomi 
iUifidoo  Algebra,  preface,  p.  8U)  that  several  uf  their  funda- 
mental Ktiiis  arc  not  Sunscril,  from  which  he  ap(»\reritly 
leaves  us  to  cundude  that  he  thinks  the  science  nchher 
antient  nor  indigenous  in  India.  Among  the  Egyplia.is,  it 
was  of  great  antiquity  ; hut  it  is  not  mentiimed  in  lliu  buoks 
of  Moses,  unless  iucludeil  in  magic  or  sorcory,  which  h»  nio-'*t 
pruhablo.  Tlie  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  allude  direcUy 
lu  it  in  several  places,  os  also  that  of  Dumd.  During  tho 
captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  learnt  the  nit,  and  fruiii 
that  time  probably,  but  cerlainlv  in  the  earlier  centuries 
the  Clirislian  n?ra,  became  much  addicted  to  it.  .Several 
of  the  mom  cdcbratwl  writers  on  astrology  under  (ho 
raliplisweru  Jews,  us  Mes-sahalah,  Moses  Iwn  Maimor. 
.Stdtiiiion  larchus,  whoiw  almanacs  we  have  mcntiunc<l  as 
among  tlie  earliest  published,  and  many  others. 

In  Greece,  at  least  during  the  classical  ages,  judicial 
astrology  fuund  no  reception ; nor  do  wc  truce  any  murks  of 
it  even  in  the  earlier  astronomical  writers  of  that  country. 
The  sy.stum  was  little  in  harmony  witli  the  allegorical  mytho- 
logy w hidi  prevailed  there ; and  the  oracles  afforded  jKwhaps 
Hutllcicnt  nourishment  to  the  appetite  for  the  marrulious. 
Hut  among  the  Romans,  astrology  was  cuUivuicd  wtih 
avidity  from  the  time  uf  tho  conquest  of  Egypt,  in  a|ute  of 
several  edicts  of  the  senate.  In  the  second  century,  the 
whole  world  was  astrological;  and  even  Ptolemy  was 
infected.  There  is  a work  entitled  ‘ Tclraliiblos  * attributed 
j to  him,  whidi  is  entirely  devoted  to  astrology  ; and  though 
its  genuineness  has  been  doubted  by  some,  merely  because 
it  is  astrological,  there  up{iears  no  suiricicnt  reason  to  reject 
it.  (See  Ddiimbre,  Aat.  ii.  p.  543.) 

1 All  the  followers  of  Mohammeil  are  and  have  been 
I astrologers.  The  prodcstinariau  doctrines  of  their  svhtein 
render  the  transition  ca>y  and  natural;  fjr,  as  wc  have 
»een,  the  science  of  astrology  is  b.ua-d  upon  the  notion  uf 
' tho  ncces.sily  of  human  actions.  The  eilablialmicnl  of  the 
Illoors  in  Siiain,  and  the  crusades,  caused  the  intn'ductiun 
or  the  increased  cultivation  of  tb.c  art  among  the  descend- 
aiiU  of  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire; 
probably  the  former,  for  we  have  no  distinct  traces  cither 
of  astronomy  or  astrology  among  the  northern  nations. 
Rut  the  predcstiiiarian  principle  assumeil  a moililled  fo;m, 
more  consistent  with  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  church. 

I It  wos  said  that  the  stars  only  indine,  but  cannot  compel; 

I whidi  position,  while  it  Idl  the  will  free,  was  a most  con- 
‘ venient  explanation  of  any  failure  in  the  predictions.  Tho 
. Greek  and  Roman  Chri>tians  of  the  earlier  centuries  had 
; in  many  instances  received  the  whole  of  a.'.trelogy ; in 
I others  tho  mcHlificd  belief  abovo  mentioned.  Origen,  though 
he  rccognihcs  the  stars  as  rational  heiiigs,  yet.  in  his  Philu- 
adia,  contends  that  the  stars  neither  incline  nor  compel, 
but  only  prophc.sy  or  point  out  what  men  will  do  witla^ut 
exerting  any  inllueiice.  He  then  gives  a long  and  curious 
argument  against  their  compelling  power,  without  c.tpbin- 
iiig  how  it  docs  not  hold  etjually  against  their  predirhiig 
faculty.  St.  Augustin  (cited  by  Vossius)  argue*  against 
astrology  altogether.  Tlic  church,  in  its  public  capacity, 
condeumed  the  art  in  the  first  councils  of  Braga  and 
Toledo,  and  in  the  Decretals  (cited  by  Vossius).  Tlie  dwlrine 
of  astrology  was  among  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Priscil- 
lianisls.  But  many  zealous  catholics  in  later  times  adopted 
the  same  opinions,  and  among  them  churchmen  of  the 
highest  rank,  such  as  the  Cardinal  d’Ailly  (died  in  1425), 
who  calcuhitiil  the  horuwnpir  of  .lesiis  (’hrist.  The  a.slro- 
logy  of  cimici.s,  which  Is  hardly  yet  out  of  date, has  even 
been  rc.'ognizeil  by  a Pojic:  in  the  fifteenth  century  Cahx- 
tu*  111.  directed  prayers  and  anathemas  pgain^t  a comet 
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which  ha<t  either  aesiitted  in  or  predicted  the  xuecest  of  the 
Turks  af^inst  the  Christiana. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  Copcmican  s)'stcm  was  the  death 
af  astrology ; and  that  upon  an  argument  not  one  bit 
stronger  against  it  than  preceding  systems  for  it.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  earth  was  only  one  among  other  planets, 
it  soon  came  to  be  reckoned  absurd  by  nianv  that  our  little 
globe  should  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  the  peculiar 
care  of  the  whole  system.  But  why  should  the  principle  of 
non-interference  have  been  preferr^  to  that  of  the  balance 
of  power?  We  have  lost  a charming  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering what  goes  on  in  other  planets. 

71)e  last  of  the  astrologers  was  Morin,  best  known  as  the 
opponent  of  Gassendi.  The  latter  had  in  his  youth  studied 
and  believed  in  the  art,  but  had  afterwards  renounced  and 
written  against  it.  The  former,  who  worked  fisr  thirty  years 
at  a book  on  astrology,  and  was  besides  an  opponent  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  predicted  his  opponent's  death  repeat- 
edly, but  was  always  wrong.  He  also  foretold  the  death  of 
l.,nijis  XIII., with  no  better  success.  Since  hisdeath,  which 
took  place  in  1656,  the  science  has  gradually  sunk,  ind  we 
believe  bos  in  no  case  been  adopted  by  any  real  astro- 
nomer. 

ASTRONOMY  signiflet  the  latct  nf  the  stare,  and  is 
applied  generally  to  all  that  relates  to  the  motions  and 
theor}’  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  If 
we  except  general  terms,  such  as  scietire,  there  is  perhaps 
no  single  word  which  implies  so  manv  and  different  cm- 
plo^Tncnts  of  the  human  intellect.  \Vc  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a slight  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 
science,  and  a few  general  considerations,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  the  articles  which  should  be  consulted  for 
further  details. 

The  work  of  the  astronomer  begins  in  the  obsor\'atory, 
where  means  are  provided  fur  noting  the  positions  of  the 
stars.  Of  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  done,  see  the 
principle  and  details  in  the  articles  Instrumkntb  (Astro- 
nomical), Clock,  Pknoulith,  Ohskrvatory.  There 
are  two  classes  of  obsen  ations : the  first,  of  known  bodies, 
of  which  the  places  are  so  nearly  determined  that  no  ques- 
tion remains  except  alxiut  quantities  less  than  a second  of 
time,  or  its  corresponding  quantity,  fifteen  seconds  of  space 
[hcc  Anolr]  : and  for  this  c-lass  the  consideration  what 
phenomena  shall  be  observ'ed  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon 
the  instruments,  those  phenomena  being  preferred,  for 
the  obseiration  of  which  the  steadiest  instruments  can  be 
made.  These  move  only  in  the  rooriilian,  and  the  star  is 
waited  for.  The  second  class  of  observations,  such  as 
those  of  comets,  double  stars,  and  all  mere  appearances, 
which  require  an  instrument  that  can  be  pointed  to  any 
part  of  the  heavens,  or  can  be  made  to  follow  a star,  is 
performed  by  telescopes,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with 
the  heavens.  [.^  Equatorial.^ 

The  second  division  of  astronomical  labour  ts  the  depart- 
ment of  the  raulhematician  only.  The  observations  as  they 
rnme  fmm  the  instruments  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  of 
the  latter;  and  no  perfect  instruments  can  be  construote<l. 
The  best  circle  that  can  be  made  is  slightly  oval : the  best 
pivot  that  ran  be  turned  will  not  be  truly  cylindrical.  The 
question  now  comes,  in  what  manner  to  compare  different 
K|wcie$  or  sots  of  observations,  so  that  the  discordances 
themselves  shall  point  out  the  nuantity  and  quality  of  tlie 
insiruroental  errors ; and  how  from  thence  to  derive  the 
corrections  necessary  for  future  observations.  Also,  how 
to  choose  the  time  and  manner  of  ohscn’ation,  so  that  any 
particular  error,  whether  of  in.slruments  or  theory,  shall  be 
least,  if  the  observer  be  desirous  of  avoiding  it,  or  greatest, 
if  he  wish  to  detect  and  measure  it.  Every-day  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  progress  of  observa- 
tion than  the  discover)’  of  new  instrumental  errors,  provided 
only  the  quantities  in  question  become  less  and  less.  The 
angular  error  which  now  sets  an  observer  to  work  to  correct 
his  result  is  less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  that  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  annoy  Ptolemy  or  Hipparchus. 
And  in  speaking  of  an  instrument,  we  may  consider  the 
observer  himself  as  a most  material  part,  on  the  combined 
power  of  whose  eye,  ear,  and  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
the  observation  depends.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that, 
even  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  two  observers 
should  note  the  same  phenomenon  so  as  to  sgree  within  a 
small  ftaction  of  a second ; and  recent  experiments  on  phe- 
nomena noted  with  both  the  e^e  and  hand,  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  small  differences  between  different 
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observers,  attributable  only  to  their  different  habits  of  per- 
ception or  physical  constitution.  On  this  point  see  Equa- 
Tiov  (Personal). 

When  observations  have  been,  as  nearly  os  possible,  fret>d 
from  instrumental  errors,  the  next  step  would  be,  if  we 
could  imagine  a system  of  astronomv  only  in  its  infancy, 
with  instruments  as  near  perfection  as  our  own.  to  deduce, 
by  combination  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  calculation, 
the  real  places  of  the  stars  for  some  one  moment,  and  the 
magnitudes  and  laws  of  the  various  motions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  whether  periodical  or  permanent,  am) 
whether  arising  out  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  out  of  a 
proper  motion  of  the  stars  themselves;  and  for  the  solar 
system,  to  determine  the  relative  motions  and  positions  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  can  only  m done  by 
the  previous  measurement  of  Uio  earth  and  subsequent  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  one  observatory  with  those  of  an- 
other. But  these  primitive  determinations  have  atways  been 
in  progress  with  the  instruments,  and  results  have  increa>cd 
in  accuracy  with  the  power  of  observing : so  that  insiend  <»t 
working  afresh  for  the  determination  of  elements,  as  tlic\ 
are  called,  almost  the  whole  of  modern  astronomy  is  a pro- 
cess of  correction  of  those  which  have  been  previously 
obtained.  This  greatly  facilitates  operations:  for  tho  rea- 
son of  which  see  DivEitRSNTtAL  Calculus,  Approxima- 
tion. The  measurement  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  figure,  which  is  the  basis  of  planetary 
astronomy,  so  fkr  as  ascertaining  the  actual  dimensions  of 
our  system  is  concerned,  will  be  treated  as  a separate  i^cience 
under  the  name  of  Geodesy,  though  it  is  a constituent 
part  of  astronomy,  both  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 

The  third  department  of  astronomy,  being  Uiat  which  re- 
ouires  the  most  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  thought,  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  physical  astronomy,  and  consists  in  the  combi* 
nation  of  the  various  phenomena  as  actually  observed,  in 
onlcr  to  find  out  what  are  their  physical  causes,  and  ac- 
cording to  what  laws  those  causes  act.  It  is  evident,  that 
without  some  success  in  this  branch  of  the  science,  there 
can  be  no  power  of  pretlirUon,  except  what  arises  from  the 
presumption  that  pnK'cding  phenomena  have  run  their 
whole  possible  round,  so  that  nothing  ran  happen  except  a 
repetition  of  what  has  happened.  To  a rough  view  this 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  is  so  in  a great  measure ; but  to 
the  instruments  of  an  observatory  there  appears  no  such 
complete  periodicity.  To  this  head  we  should  refer  such 
questions  as  those  of  rxpraction,  aberration,  and  ouAvt- 
tation.  The  term  physical  astronomy  is  usually  applied  to 
investigations  connected  with  the  latter  only ; but  buth  ety- 
mology and  analogy  warrant  its  extension  to  the  former. 
Under  this,  also,  we  must  place  u«i  questions  connected 
with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  various  planets,  so  far 
as  that  ran  become  known.  Of  the  great  increase  which 
the  predicting  power  of  astronomy  has  receiverl  since  Newton 
deduced  the  motions  of  our  system  from  the  simple  law  of 
attraction,  there  is  no  need  to  speak;  but  we  shall  notice 
one  peculiar  use  of  that  principle,  by  which  the  results  of 
observation  are  anticipated,  and  the  first  and  second  of  our 
divisions  of  astronomy  advanced,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
e.Tperimentum  cruets  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  fur- 
nished. There  arc  many  small  inequalities  of  the  solar 
system,  which,  though  not  likely  to  show  themselves,  mixed 
up  as  they  are  with  so  many  others,  are  yet  certain  to  be 
found,  if  looked  for  at  the  timo  when  their  effects  are  most 
sensible.  The  results  of  theory  point  out  that  a certain  in- 
equality, whose  law  and  approximate  magnitude  it  gives, 
should  bo  found  in  the  motion  of  a certain  body,  if  the 
Newtonian  principle  be  correct.  On  being  louk^  fur  in 
the  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  inequality  itself  shows 
to  be  most  ad>  antageous,  it  is  found  accortlingly,  and  its 
exact  magnitude,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  is  often  of 
uso  in  correcting  that  obtained  from  theory.  For  example, 
had  it  not  been  for  methods  of  this  kind,  our  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  is  yet  far 
from  mature,  would  have  been  in  a state  of  the  merest 
infancy. 

If  tne  theory  had  arrived  at  a degree  of  completeness, 
towards  which  it  has  been  and  is  rapidly  tending,  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  for  the  determination  of  tho 
motions  of  the  solar  system  than  tho  knowledge  of  the 
actual  DMitions,  velocities,  and  directions  of  the  velocities  of 
the  booies  composmg  it,  at  some  one  moritent,  or  of  any 
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ether  quantities  in  wnirh  the  alwvo  were  mixed  up.  and 
fnim  which  they  enuld  be  obtained  by  r ab-ulalion.  Hut  up 
to  the  pn’seni  lime  it  has  necessary  to  use  more  data 
of  ob«ier%'ation  tbun  the  prwedinp,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years  that  tables  of  the  moon,  from  the  first-men- 
tioned HaUt  alone,  liavc  Iteen  published  by  Bamn  Damuiseau, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  These  lahles  differ  from 
the  ttiixe<l  lahU>ft  hitherto  use<l  by  about  half  a second  of 
time  in  nuht  o-scenston,  and  two  seconds  of  sfuicc  in  dccli- 
nalion.  ('lliis  is  the  mean  comparison  of  tlic  tables  of 
l>amoiseau  and  Burekliardt  for  .January,  183-1,  and  may  l>e 
deduecil  from  the  more  extensixe  con)|iarison  Kiven  in  the 
Sautirai  Ahnnnar  for  IH.35.)  But  the  tables  themselves  in 
common  use  differ  from  actual  obsen'aiion  by  quantities  of 
about  tlic  same  (or  rather  greater)  magnitude,  and  it  lias 
not  yet  been  asrertatnud  wbirli  of  the  two  sets  of  tables  are 
more  correct.  But  we  have  no  douJ>t  that  the  Cambridge 
observatory'  will  decide  this  question  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  I 

For  tlie  details  of  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  we  must  I 
refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as  Stars,  Soi.ar  Systkii. 
&tr..  and  the  names  of  the  xneral  planets.  We  shall  now 
proceeil  to  a skel<'h  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  annal-^,  of 
astronomy,  referring  for  fuller  informatinn  either  to  the 
Ht.dxry  nf  An/rf/nomt/,  published  by  the  Society,  or  to  the 
complete  arul  magnificent  works  of  LKdambre  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  we  have  foIluwc<l  in  great  measure  as  to 
dispiiteil  question*  of  fact ; and  the  form  in  which  this  work 
is  written  will  render  verification  easy  in  anv  personal 
matter,  Utough  chronological  reference  in  rather  dithcult. 

The  real  history  of  trn7/cn  astronomy,  that  is.  of  actually 
reconli*d  and  moiicraiely  correct  observations,  in  autficient 
number  to  constitute  a body  of  science,  commences  with 
Hipparchus,  about  lf>0  yean  before  our  cera.  Prior  to  his 
time,  it  i»  difficult  to  do  more  than  S|ierulate  u|>on  the  few 
fact*  w hich  are  left  to  us.  That  astronomical  ohM-rvation 
of  a certain  description  l>cgan  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
there  can  Iw  no  doulit : hut  here  there  could  be  but  one  in- 
strument, the  lionzon.  and  hut  one  theory,  the  actual  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bo<lies  round  the  earth.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations mentioiHHi  are  those  of  llie  rising  and  setting  of 
stars,  which  led  to  the  registration  of  the  different  appear- 
ances presentcnl  by  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a year,  to 
which  may  be  added  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  comets. 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  would  probably 
have  cauBOfl  the  lunar  zodiac  to  he  first  marked  out,  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  solar  zfxliac  was  of  a very*  tarly  date. 
Astronomical  observation  has  always  been  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  civilization,  both  in  modem  and  antient  times ; 
and  however  much  wo  may  conceive  ourselves  enliiltHi  to 
look  down  upon  the  itivlions  ofourprcdorcasors,  we  must  not 
ftirgel  that  in  speaking  of  any  country  which  jiossessed  an 
astronomical  theory  worth  so  much  as  laughing  at  in  moflem 
times,  we  place  that  country  in  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  prevailed  through  tho  greater  numl>er.  If  the  Chal- 
dean system  appear  insufllciem,  or  the  Ptolemaic  compli- 
cated. these  are  yet  real  results  of  thought,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  actual  representations  of  fact.  Mungo  Park  men- 
fions  an  African  tribe,  whose  o]>inion  it  was  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  west  fried  the  sun  when  he  got  down  to  them, 
and  after  heaiiiig  him  sufliciently  f<ir  next  day’s  service, 
t«H)k  him  round  by  a private  passage  to  the  east.  If  wc 
could  collect  the  astronomy  of  the  wh<»le  onlient  world,  there 
ran  bo  little  doubt  that  the  comparatively  humble  efforts  to 
which  wo  «re  coming  wnuld  appear  miracles  of  sense  and 
rcllcclion,  among  theories  nut  much  superior  to  those  of 
P.vrk’s  African*. 

Tho  nations  who  are  known  to  have  cultivated  astronomy 
Jicfore  the  Christian  cera  are  the  Chinese.  Indians.  Chal- 
deuns.  Egyptians,  and  Greeks.  The  first  made  it  a matter 
of  politics,  the  three  next  of  religious  observance,  and  all  four 
applied  it  to  astrology.  Among  the  Greeks  only,  the  science 
had  no  referenctf  cither  to  politics,  religion,  or  soothsaying; 
and  here  it  throve  with  a vigour  which  permits  us  to  make 
tho  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  a part  of  the  chain 
which  ends  with  Newton  and  Laplace.  What  we  know  of 
the  four  first-mentioned  nations  is  not  sufficiently  certain  or 
definite  tr  warrant  our  drawing  very  positive  conclusions  a.s 
tti  the  lime  when  they  began  tn  study  the  science ; and  the 
question  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  pretensions 
to  antiquity  which  have  been  adv-anceil  in  fbvour  of  each 
hy  well-infornu-il  men  of  tnoilern  tiroes.  Each  nation  has 
its  advocates,  who  maintain  that  the  ChineM,  the  Indiana, 


the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egy  ptians,  were  the  fir*t  astronomers: 
which  is  of  it*elf  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  question  is 
doubtful.  Fortunately  it  i*  of  little  consequmuv ; und  aIho 
the  astronomy  of  the  first  and  two  last  is  of  a rharucter  and 
extent  which  will  justify  <mr  saying  that,  be  it  very  anticnl 
or  not.  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  i)  which  ntwtls  the 
supposition  of  any  very  lung  lime  having  been  expended 
upon  it  The  Hindoo  astmnoojy.on  the  other  hand,  though 
certainly  more  extensivo  and  correct,  may  have  lM,‘cn.  fui 
anything  that  can  he  shown  to  the  oonirary,  receiveil  from 
the  Arab*  of  the  middle  ages.  At  least  such  is  the  opinii>n 
of  Laplaix.*.  IXdumbrc,  and  several  celebrated  Anglo-Imhans, 
who  have  Imil  means  of  knowing  more  of  the  subject  than 
either.  But  this  question  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  considerefi  os  finally  settled. 

The  Chinese  have  some  annals  which^erc  translated  by 
De  Mailla,  a Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin,  1 777-171^5.  They 
claim  to  go  back  to  the  vear  u.c.  2B67,  but  of  astronomical 
phenomena  they  record  tiardly  anything,  except  ecUpoe*  of 
the  sun.  and  the  appearance  of  comet*,  and  of  the  former 
nothing  but  the  fact  and  the  day  of  their  happ<Miing.  They 
state  that  the  astronomers  by  profession  were  ubUgorl.  on  pam 
of  death,  to  predict  every  eclipse  that  occuned.  and  that,  even 
after  such  phenomena  were  found  capable  of  prediction,  it  was 
the  practice  to  shout.  l>eat  drums,  during  every  eclipse, 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  which  tl>ey  suppose<l  to  l>o 
devouring  the  sun.  Tlie  mathematicians,  in  spile  of  their 
rosponaihility,  were  forbidden  to  make  any  alteration  in 
their  theories  or  methods,  without  ilio  consent  of  the  em- 
peror. The  loss  of  many  methods,  assertcil  to  have  been 
formerly  practised,  is  attributed  to  the  burning  of  all  scien- 
tific books  by  one  of  their  princes,  n.C.  221.  But  perhaps 
the  loss  was  not  great : for  Gaubil,  who  rocalculateil  iheir 
asserted  eclipses,  could  not  verify  more  than  one  of  a dale 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy ; and  even  that  one  is 
doubtful.  The  fact  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  was  known 
to  tho  Chinese,  but  not  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  till 
about  A. D.  400.  They  had  also  the  Metnnic  and  Cnhppic 
periods.  For  the  account  of  the  more  modem  Chineso 
astronomy,  wc  must  refer  to  the  article  China  ; the  im- 
provements which  were  gradually  introduced  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  tho  Christian  era  might  have  been,  and  probably 
were,  the  work  of  EuropcauB. 

Tho  (juestioii  with  regard  to  the  Hindoos  is  not  whether 
their  astronomy  is  sufficiently  high  in  its  pretensions  to  make 
it  worth  wliilo  to  enquire  into  its  antiquity,  hut  whether  nn 
astronomical  svsiem  of  a verv'  advanced  cliarocter,  which 
ccrlainlv  was  found  among  them,  i»  or  is  not  as  old  as  they 
assert  it  to  be.  This  system  is  found  in  certain  tables 
which  have  been  broug^it  into  Euro(»e  by  I.cgcntil  [sec 
Tirvalorb.  Taulrs  or],  and  in  an  original  work  [seo 
SuRiiYA  Sidphanta]  ; and  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
about  equal  to  the  European  system  of  ihe  twelfth  centurv', 
Tlie  epoch  claimed  by  the  tables  is  h.c.  31D2.  the  hegiiming 
of  the  Cali-yug.  or  iron  age  of  Hindoo  mvthology.  at  which 
time  R conjunction  of  all  the  planets  is  asst'rted.  But  this 
has  too  figurative  a character;  and  moreover,  the  elements 
of  the  tables  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been  derivc»l 
from  observations  actually  made  at  that  pcriiwl.  That  the 
epoch  is  fictitious  may  1m?  readily  believiMi : but  the  question 
is.  was  this  fictitious  ciKich  formed  by  Hindoos  fn>iii  Ihcir 
own  olwervations  before  the  Christian  o?ra.  or  was  their 
.system  Introduced  by  the  Arabs,  or  by  din*ct  comraunira- 
tion  with  the  Greeks?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  nrgvie<l  that 
the  Indian  tables,  l>i?ing  in  many  respects  a mean  lietwecn 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  AIbntegnius,  may  have  been  derived 
from  those  two ; on  the  other  Imnd.  the  remarkable  correct- 
ness of  several  points,  and  the  known  chnrncliT  of  the  people 
in  questum,  whose  advances  in  mathematics  cannot  1» 
doubted,  and  whose  habits  have,  throughout  n'corilwl  history, 
induced  them  to  repel  all  connexion  with  foreigners,  are 
urged  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  their  system.  Ihose 
who  are  curious  may  consult  Bailly’s  fH\t.  de  J,' .4*‘trr>tiomie 
Indienne,  on  the  one  hand,  or  IXlambre,  on  the  other  • 
this  question  has  unforlunatoly  been  treated  with  consider- 
able spirit  of  system  on  Iwth  sides. 

The  Chaldeans,  according  to  Diodorus,  had  long  observea 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a*  well  ns 
eclipses.  They  had  the  celebrated  M*’lonic  period  of  nine- 
teen years,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Metnn  obtained  it  from 
them,  though  this  point  is  doubtful.  They  hud  also  other 
perioiU,  the  meaning  of  which  has  caused  discussion.  [See 
SaROS,  Neros.]  Simplicius,  a commentator  on  Aristotle, 
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Ti‘laU>s  tliat  a aeries  of  eclipses  presencd  at  Babylon  was 
trati»miUetl  by  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  and  contained  the 
observations  of  1903  years  prerediiinlhc  con^ue^tofBafjjlon 
b,  tlie  Mawiloniuns.  But  Ptolemy  gives  only  a few  of 
them,  the  earliest  of  these  nut  reaching  higher  than  h.C.  T20. 
Titey  are  of  tlie  roughest  kind,  the  limes  being  gi^en  only 
in  liuurs,  and  the  {Ktrt  of  the  diameter  eclipsed  within  a 
quarter  ; but  nevertheless  they  are  the  earliest  trustworlliy 
ubservutions  wo  possess,  and  lird,  in  the  hands  of  Halley,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  mo- 
tion. \Vu  lind  also  among  the  Chaldeans  the  use  of  the 
clepsydra  as  a clock,  of  the  gnomon  as  an  instrument  for 
tneasuring  soisticis,  and  of  the  hemispherical  dial  called  by 
the  Greeks  for  ascertaining  the  positions  of  tho  sun. 

lly  the  clepsy<Ira  'they  wore  enabled  to  divide  the  ecliptic 
nearly  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  are  thus  said  to  have 
invented  the  aodiuc.  [See  Bkuusus,  Chaluna.] 

The  Kgyptians  have  letl  us  no  observations,  and  few 
ostrunomicul  relics  the  meaning  of  which  con  be  made  very 
clear,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  first  in* 
htruclors  of  the  Greeks,  Their  year  was  of  3C5  days : for 
their  nielhod  of  cura*cting  iu  see  Suthiac  Pbriod.  They 
observed  ecUi>»es,  but  none  ba\ecume  to  us;  Utcy  foretold 
cumel^>,  aciMrding  to  Diodorus ; but  as  this  author  also 
ineiilions  at  the  same  lime  that  they  foretold  future  events, 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  their 
pre«hvtiuns  were  successful.  Tire  idea  attributed  to  them 
thut  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  sun  U not  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  ; w hose  silence  on  this  and  malty  other 
points,  writing  us  ue  did  in  Egypt,  is  remarkable,  unless  it  be 
udimUed  at  once  as  a proof  of  exaggeration  in  the  preceding 
uccuuuts.  The  correct  manner  in  which  some  of  the  pvra- 
luids  are  said  to  be  placcil  north  and  south  luis  always 
been  quoted  as  a ground  of  suspicion,  that  these  buihiiugs 
hud  some  astronomical  use.  The  icodiac  has  also  been 
attributed  to  tho  Egyptians.  [Sec  Db.NDtRAH,  Zodiac 
01'.]  The  only  attempt  at  a measure  which  we  have 
remaining  is  one  of  (ho  diameter  of  the  sun,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  U obscure;  but  if  what  Dehambre  mentions 
(without  citing  hU  authority^  be  true,  that  tliey  measured 
time  by  the  dittance  run  by  a horu,  as  well  as  by  the 
cie|Kiydra.  we  neeil  not  be  surprised  that  Ptolemy  found  no 
us-^istance  from  their  antieiit  observations.  The  story  of 
Thales  teaching  the  Egyptians  how  to  find  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  by  the  shadow,  and  that  in  Herodotus,  of  his 
being  told  by  them  that  tho  sun  bad  twice  risen  in  the 
west,  are,  so  far  as  their  credit  goes,  confirmations  of  tho 
o|muon  generally  fonuod  of  Egyptian  astronomy.  [See 
M VNKTHO,  Egypt.] 

Wilh  regard  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  previouslv  to 
the  earliest  extant  works,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
Ionian  school,  (bunded  by  Thales  B.c.  600,  Ibllowtxl  in 
smeossion  by  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras 
[.see  all  these  names],  added  little  or  nothing  to  practical 
astronomy.  If  Tbules,  announced  the  eclipse  of  u.c.  61U 
[see  Alyattrs],  it  was  tho  year  only  ; and  the  opinion  of 
the  earth's  motion,  attributed  to  Ana.ximander  (whom  see), 
rests  on  slender  foundation.  The  school  of  Croton,  founded 
by  Pvlhiigoros  (whom  see)  about  B.c.  590.  and  sustained 
by  Philolaus,  produced  no  observers,  though  it  certainly 
ailoplnl  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion.  Meti>n,  h.C,  432, 
inlrMluced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  ; Calippus,  b.c.  330, 
introduced  the  improvement  on  the  former  known  by  his 
name.  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  b.c.  370,  brought  into  Greece, 
occerding  to  Pliny,  tho  year  of  365^  days,  and  wrote  somo 
works,  one  of  w hich  exists  in  the  poetical  version  of  Aratus. 
TimiK'hnres  and  Aristyllus,  b.c.  300  (?)  made  the  observa* 
tioiiA  which  afterwards  enabled  Hipparchus  to  discover  the 
pret'ession.  Py  theas.  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  measured 
tlie  latitude  of  Marseilles  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
work  of  Aristotle  on  astronomy  is  lost ; and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  of  his  diiKiiple  Eudcmu.s  on  the 
history  of  astronomy.  The  poem  on  the  Sphere  attributed 
to  Empedocles,  b.c.  450.  is  probablv  much  more  modern. 

We  now  come  to  the  periotl  of  history,  and  of  the  Alex- 
amlrian  school.  This  article  Ijeing  for  reference  only,  we 
shall  condense  o-s  much  as  p^i-ssiblu  the  principal  di^rovericH 
of  the  succeeding  astronomers,  in  order  of  time.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  tlie  chain  of  surmises  mixed  with  history 
which  we  have  just  dn'ished,  since  it  is  important  to  avoid 
confounding  what  is  known  with  what  is  only  supposed. 
For  further  information  refer  to  the  name  at  the  beginning 
of  eai'.h  paragraph, 


Autulyexu,  n.c.  .300.  His  books  are  the  cariiest  which 
arc  extant  in  tho  Greek  language  on  astronomy.  They  aro 
two— 1.  On  tho  sphere  in  motion.  2.  On  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  slurs.  Ho  appears  to  have  considered  the 
year  as  exactly  365  days. 

Kurlid  of  .\lexuiHlria,  b.c.  300.  The  Elements  of  Euclid 
show  that  tlie  Greeks  of  his  time  had  no  trigonometry. 
Tliere  isanolherwork  attributed  to  him,  entitUni  Pht^nomena. 
which  is  DO  mure  than  a trealUo  on  the  duetrine  of  the 
sphero. 

Aratus  of  Cilicia,  b.c.  2SI,  has  left  an  astronomical 
poem,  chietly  taken  from  Euduxus,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  the  euuimentiiry  of  Hipparchus. 

Aristarr/ius  uf  Saiuos.  b.c.  2h0.  His  w ork  on  the  mag- 
nitudes and  dUtancesof  the  sun  ami  moon  is  the  first  attempt 
to  meusuix!  the  relative  distances  of  these  two  bodies,  by 
observing  their  angular  distance  at  tlm  lime  of  half  moon. 
To  him  also  is  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  earth  revolves 
rouinl  the  sun. 

Munefho  the  Egyptian,  b.c.  260.  His  history  is  lost, 
but  a poem  attributed  to  him  remains.  It  is  a description 
of  the  heavens,  filled  with  astrology,  luid  containing  iio  ul^ 
servatiuns. 

EraUnthenes  of  Crrene,  b.c.  240,  is  said  to  have  observed 
with  some  ctdebratcu  astrolabes  which  ho  erectcil  at  Alex- 
andria, which  remained  standing  till  the  time  of  l^tolemy. 
N'arious  wt>rks  arc  attributed  to  him,  fur  which  see  bis  life. 
He  observed  (either  wilh  a gnomon  or  with  a meridian  circle) 
[see  Astkolahr]  (he  obliquity  of  the  echpUe,  and  the  lali* 
ludo  of  Alexandria ; and  from  the  latter,  and  the  fact  that 
at  Sycno  the  suii  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  lie 
deduced  an  approximation  to  the  earth's  magnitude.  His 
approximation  makes  a degree  to  be  79U  stadia.  A cata- 
logue of  stars  atlnbuled  to  him  (the  oldest  extant)  is  probably 
spurious,  but  shows  that,  in  and  alx>ut  his  time,  the  method 
of  referring  stars  to  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  not 
practised.  His  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic — 11 
parts  out  of  166  of  the  whole  circumfercuco— wag  adopted 
oy  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Archimedes  of  Syracuse  died  b.c.  212.  Heobserved  sol- 
itices,  and  attciupt^l  to  measure  the  sun's  diamuter.  His 
w'ritings  show  that  trigonometry  was  as  yet  unknown. 

Hijifhircluis  (of  Bitbynia  ?),  u.c.  16U’!25,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  astronomy.  Ln  his  youth  he  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  Aratus.  [See  Aratus.]  He  discovered  the 
precessiuD  of  the  equinoxes,  by  comparing  liis  own  observa- 
tions with  those  of  Aristyllus  and  liinuchares,  or  others  of 
his  predorensors.  He  was  the  first  who  employed  processea 
analogous  to  those  uf  plane  and  spherical  tnguiioroetry,  for 
which  he  constructed  a table  uf  chords.  He  first  used  right 
asi'cnsions  and  declinaliuns,  which  hoafterwanls  abandoned 
in  favour  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Ho  suggested  tbe 
method  of  referring  terrestrial  positions  to  latitude  and  Un- 
gitude,  and  was  probably  the  inventor  of  the  stercographic 
projection.  He  determined  the  mean  motion  of  tlm  sun 
ami  uf  its  apogee,  the  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion,  and 
the  length  ol'  the  year,  to  greater  exactness  than  his  prede- 
cessors. He  found  tho  mean  motion  of  the  muon,  of  her 
nodes,  and  of  her  apugee;  her  parallax,  excenlricity,  the 
equation  of  her  centre,  and  inclinaliun  of  her  orbit.  His 
observations  also  led  him  to  suspect  another  inequality  in 
the  moon's  motion,  which  Pioiemy  afterwards  disrovered (the 
eveclion).  He  calculated  eclipM^s,  and  used  the  results  in  the 
improvemeiiloftlieiiVemm/r.  He  mudeoneofthe  firststepe 
towards  a correct  repruMMiution  of  phenomena,  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  move  round  tlie  earth  in  a circle,  the  earth  not 
being  at  the  centre.  His  cataloguo  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  luBl  stars  was  the  first  at  all  worthy  of  tbe 
name.  If  Hipparrhos  had  possessed  the  pendulum  and  the 
telescope,  fifty  years  might  have  enabled  his  successors  to 
place  astronomy  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood  at  tho  birth  of 
Newton.  Considering  his  means,  bis  obscrvalious  tie 
perhaps  unequalled. 

AAer  the  ueath  of  Hipparchus  there  is  no  oslionomer  of 
eminence  till  Ptolemy.  Between  them  «c  have 

Hypsicles  of  Alexandria,  b.c.  146,  wrote  the  I4rti  and 
15th  books  of  the  h'.lemente  uf  Euclid  which  contain  somo 
astronomical  propositions. 

Geminus  (of  Rhodes  ?)  b.c.  70,  wiote  an  introduction  to 
the  heavenly  phenomena,  containing  no  new  discovery.  It 
would  scorn  he  was  not  an  observer. 

Pm/doniur  alwut  the  same  time  attcmptcil  to  verify  tho 
mcasiiro  of  tho  earth  of  £rulo&lUouc:»,  His  writings  are  all 
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lost,  but  many  of  his  opinions  are  preserved  in  Cleomedes 
and  Strabo.  He  remarked  (though  nrobably  he  was  not 
the  ftrat  who  did  so)  tho  connexion  of  high  water  with  the 
southing  of  the  moon. 

ThfmhsiuH  of  Bithynia,  B.c.  50,  left  a work  on  spherical 
geometr) . another  on  climates,  and  a third  on  the  phenomena 
of  day  and  night 

Songmfi  of  Alexandria,  b.c.  50,  corrected  the  calendar 
under  Julius  Cmsar. 

Hyfinun  left  an  astronomical  description  of  the  bcavons. 

a Roman,  a.d.  10,  wrote  an  astronomical  and 
astrological  poem. 

A.D.  50.  His  book  on  natural  philosophy  con- 
tains many  pieces  of  information  on  astronomical  history, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  hU  bold  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  comets.  These  he  declares  to  be  planets,  whose 
laws  he  predicted  would  one  day  be  calculated,  and  that 
posterity  would  wonder  how  things  so  simple  could  have  so 
long  escaped  notice. 

Mentlatu,  a.d.  80,  has  led  three  books  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

Theon  'ot  Smyrna,  a.d.  117?  wrote  on  astronomy,  and 
made  a collection  of  astronomical  works.  His  observations 
are  cited  bv  Ptolemy. 

Cleometieif  wrote  on  astronomy.  Ho  certainly  lived  after 
Posidonius,  but  whether  before  or  after  Ptolemy  is  un- 
certain. He  is  usually  considered  as  having  lived  under 
Augustus  Cs<sar. 

We  must  suppose  that  there  were  many  real  observers 
between  the  epochs  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  ; but  fr»)m 
the  loss  of  even  their  names,  and  the  silence  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  no  discovery  of  any  importance  was 
made. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  130—1 50.  "We  must  briefly 
mention  his  works,  his  system,  and  his  discoveries.  The 
^vvrahz,  or  mathematical  collertinn,  afterwards 
callM  iri'i'rafic.  and,  by  the  Arabs,  the  Almagest 

[see  Almagest,  Syntaxis],  is  the  work  from  which  we 
derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy.  We 
find  there  a full  account  of  tho  observations  and  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus ; those  of  Ptolemy  himself ; the  reasons  and 
elements  of  his  system ; various  mechanical  arguments 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  show  that  the  first 
principles  of  dynamics  were  utterly  unknown  : a description 
of  the  heavens  and  the  milky  way,  and  a catalogue  of  stars, 
which  we  may  be  nearly  certain  was  that  of  Hipparchus, 
reduced  to  his  own  time  by  an  assumed  value  for  the 
precession,  but  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  new  observations ; a theory  of  the  planetary 
motions ; the  length  of  the  year ; the  instruments  he 
ei^loyed,  &c. 

The  Ptolemaic  system  [for  more  detail  of  which  see 
Ptolemaic  System]  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  supposing  them  to  move  uniformly 
in  circles,  the  centres  of  which  circles  themselves  move<l 
uniformly  in  circles  round  the  earth.  The  angular  morions 
of  the  planets,  as  then  known,  wero  sufficiently  well  repre- 
sented by  this  system;  not  so  their  changes  of  distance 
ftom  the  earth,  as  teen  in  their  apparent  diameters.  This 
was  the  universal  system  of  after-times  till  Copernicus. 

The  principal  discover)-  of  Ptolemy  is  that  of  the  luwar 
XTECTTON  (which  see),  an  inequality  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  excentricity  of 
the  moon's  orbit  He  also  discovered  the  refraction  (which 
see),  and  made  some  tolerably  correct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  law.  He  explained  tho  apparent  enlargement  of 
the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  near  the  horizon.  He 
extended  the  projection  of  the  sphere  of  Hipparchus.  He 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  every  point  which  Hip- 
parchus had  touched ; in  some  instances  finding  more  cor- 
rect values;  in  others,  altering  without  amending.  Ho  was 
not  an  astronomer  only,  but  wrote  on  geography,  music, 
chronology,  mechanics,  and,  unfortunately,  on  astroh^y. 
[See  Ptolemy.] 

With  Ptolemy  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school  ends. 
Wc  must  come  to  tho  Arabs  before  we  find  anything  wtvth 
particular  notice. 

Sertus  Empirirue,  A.D.  173,  deKribed  and  wrote  against 
the  Chaldean  astrology. 

Cerisorinus,  a.d.  238,  wrote  an  astrological  work  on  the 
day  of  nativity,  containing  historical  information  with  regard 
to  astronomy. 

Juliu4  ^rmicui  Matemtu,  a,v.  370,  wrote  oq  asUouomy. 


Pappui  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  383.  His  eoamontary  oq 
Ptolemy  is  nearly  all  lost. 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  a.-d.  385.  tho  most  celebrated 
commentator  on  Ptolemy.  He  was  a good  mathematician, 
but  no  great  astronomer.  He  has  however  left  some  tables, 
and  a method  of  constructing  almanacs. 

Hypatia  (his  daughter),  murdered  a.d.  415,  the  first 
female  on  record  celebrated  for  her  scientific  talents.  She 
wrote  one  book  of  her  father's  commentary,  and  constructed 
some  tables. 

J/ar/iarm«  Capella^  a.d.  470,  in  his  Satyrieon,  has  some 
astronomical  notions,  among  which  is  the  following : that 
Mercury  and  Venus  move  round  the  sun.  Cicero  and 
Macrobius  giv-e  the  same  idea ; but  the  passage  of  Marti- 
anus  is  remarkable  as  being  reported  to  hav-e  turned  the 
attention  of  Copernicus  to  the  system  which  bears  his  name. 

Thius  of  Athens,  a.d.  600,  hu  left  six  observations  of 
lunar  occultatkms  and  solstices:  the  only  obeetvatione  re- 
corded between  Ptolemy  and  the  Arabs. 

Sin^ieius,  a.d.  646.  has  left  a commentary  on,  and  de- 
scription of,  the  astronomical  work  of  Aristotle,  which  we 
hav*e  mentioned  as  lost 

Produs  Diadoehus  (not  the  commentator  of  Euclid),  a.d. 
5S0,  wrote  a commentary  on  tho  astrology  of  Aristotle,  and 
a description  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

Isidore,  archbishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  a.d.  636,  wrote 
a theological  work  on  astronomy. 

Bede,  a.d.  720,  and  Barlaam  Uie  monk,  a.d.  1.330,  aro 
attached  to  the  preceding  by  Delarobre.  Both  wrote  astro- 
nomical works  of  little  distinct  merit  The  last  Greek  writer 
on  astronomy,  of  the  least  note,  is  Michel  Psellus,  a.d.  1050. 

It  is  remarkable  that  excepting  his  own  commentators, 
fow  of  the  authors  immediately  preening  ever  quote  Ptolemy. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Arabs,  the  writings  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  lost. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
under  Omar.  a.d.  640;  and  the  rise  of  astronomy  among 
the  eastern  Saracens  dates  ftom  the  building  of  Bi^dad 
^ by  the  caliph  A1  Mansur,  in  the  year  762.  In  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  translations  of  the  Greek  writers  were  begun  ; 
and  with  nearly  the  same  instruments,  and  tlie  same  theory, 
as  Ptolemy,  a career  of  four  centuries  of  observation  com- 
menced, during  which  many  astronomical  elements,  and,  in 
particular,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  procession 
of  the  equinoxes,  were  more  aceuratelv  determined. 

In  the  reign  of  A1  Mamun,  son  of  llarun  al  Rashid,  him- 
self a diligent  observer,  great  encouragement  was  given  to 
astronomy.  A degree  of  the  meridian  was  measur^,  but 
with  what  accuracy  cannot  be  known,  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  measure  employed. 

Albate^tts,  or  M-Batani,  a.d.  880,  discovered  the  motion 
of  the  S4^ar  apogee,  correct  the  value  of  the  precession, 
the  solar  excentricity,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  published  tables.  He  is  the  first  who  made  use  of 
sines  (instead  of  chords)  and  versed  sines.  He  found  tho 
length  of  the  year  more  accurately.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  only  distinguished  observer  of  whom  we  know  anything 
between  Hipparchus  and  Tycho  Brab^. 

Aljraganus,  m Al’FeTgani,exid  Thabet  ben  Korrah,  both 
about  A.D.  950.  The  first  has  left  a work  on  astronomy ; the 
second  is  principally  remarkable  by  bis  having  revived  an  old 
notion  of  the  Greeks  (not  mentioned  by  IHoIemy,  but  by 
Theon)  of  a variation  in  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
has  been  called  a trepidation.  (See  Hist.  Ast.,  Library  qf 
Useful  Knowledge,  p.  33.) 

Ebn  Yunis,  and  Abul-Wefa,  about  a.d.  1000.  The 
former,  an  Egyptian,  an  observer  and  mathematician  of 
great  merit,  has  left  a work  containing  tables  and  observa- 
tions. He  first  noted  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  an  eclipse  by  taking  the  altitude  of  a star.  His  work 
shows  an  increasing  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  subsidiary  angles.  Abul-Wefa 
first  formally  used  tangents,  cotangents,  and  secants,  which 
Albategnius  bad  overlooked.  He  gave  tables  of  tangents 
and  cotangents. 

Alphetragiue  of  Morocco,  a.d.  1050,  attempted  a new  ex- 
planation the  planetary  motions,  not  worthy  of  further 
notice. 

Arsachd,  a Spanish  Moor.  a.d.  1 060,  has  left  some  tables 
[see  Toledo,  Tables  op]  of  indifterent  accuracy.  His  con- 
temporary, Alhazen,  wrote  on  refraction.  Geber,  also  a 
Spaniard,  (about  a.d.  1080?)  made  some  improvements  in 
sphcrioAUngononelryt  Hointioduc^UkeuMoft^cosino* 
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Aind  H<u»aiu  ^ooai  a.d.  1200,  has  left  a catalogue  of 
stare,  and  some  improvements  in  dialling. 

Wo  have  Persian  tables  (of  the  eleventh  century?)  trans- 
lated by  George  Chrysooocco,  a Greek  physician,  in  the  four- 
teenth century ; but  the  best  known  are  those  of  Nasir- 
eddin,  published  a.d.  1270,  under  the  protection  of  Hulagu, 

frandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  conqueror  of  Persia.  The 
'ersians  have  a method  of  intercalating  their  solar  years, 
which,  though  complicated,  is  of  surprising  accuracy,  but 
when  they  first  began  to  employ  it  is  unknown.  [See  Ca- 

LB.NUAR.J 

tfeg*.  grandson  of  Timur,  a.d.  1433.  7*his  prince 
made  a large  number  of  observations  at  Samarcand.  His 
catalogue  stars  of  the  date  above-mentioned,  was,  in  its 
diy,  the  most  correct  ever  published.  He  also  ga^‘e  tables 
of  geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  Emperor 
Akber  (sixth  from  Timur,  died  160^)  also  encouraged 
astronomy,  and  caused  many  Hindoo  works  to  be  translated 
into  Persian. 

In  China.  Cocheou-King,  a.d.  1260,  patronised  by  Kublai, 
brother  of  Hulagu,  and  fifth  successor  of  Jenghis  Khan 
in  the  partial  conquest  which  that  prince  made  of  China, 
made  a great  numlwr  of  good  observations.  He  introduced 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  rejected  the  antient  chronology. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  astronomy  has  declinetl 
throughout  the  East.  The  Chinese  received  many  method 
from  the  Jesuits,  but  to  little  purpose.  Among  Uie  Hindoos, 
there  are  very  few  who  can  understand  the  antient  writings. 
The  Turks  and  Persian!  have  little  besides  astrology.  We 
DOW  proceed  with  the  chain  of  EuropMn  astronomy.  | 

Astronomy  was  introduced  again  into  Europe  by  means 
of  the  Greek  writers,  mostly  through  translalious  from  the  • 
Arabic.  The  first  translation  of  the  Altnagesi  was  made  ' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II..  about  : 
A.n.  1230. 

Sacrobotco  (an  Englishman  named  Holyufood),  a.d.  1220,  | 
wrote  a work  on  tho  sphere  taken  fh>m  Ptolemy,  &c.  It  | 
continued  for  a long  time  in  great  repute.  He  also  wrote  on  i 
the  Calendar.  About  the  same  time,  Jordamu  wrote  a | 
curious  work  on  the  Planisphere.  I 

Ahnto  X.,  king  of  Castile,  a.d.  1252.  with  the  assistance  ^ 
of  Arabs  and  Jews,  fonned  the  first  Europeau  tables.  They  , 
differ  little  from  thoae  of  Ptolemy.  [See  AlonsinxTarlbs.j  . 

Roger  Bacon,  a.d.  1 255.  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  astro-  j 
nomy.  (For  writers  of  this  period,  not  worth  naming,  soo 
Helambre,  Hiet.  Aet.  Moy.  pp.  258,  444.)  I 

The  Carnal  Cumo,  a.d.  1440,  wrote  on  the  correction  of 
the  Calendar.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of  ' 
tlie  earth. 

George  Pvr^A,  a.d.  1460.  extended  trigonometrical 
tables,  and  puUished  a theory  of  the  planets  Wed  on  that 
of  Ptolemy. 

John  MuUer,  called  RegiomotUanue,  (died  a.d.  1476.) 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  Aimagest,  published  more  ex- 
tensive trigonometrical  tables,  extended  various  parts  of 
trigonometry,  and  was  an  obMrver,  though  not,  in  this 
respect,  superior  to  some  of  the  Arabe,  His  aliuanee*  were 
the  first  wnich  were  worthy  of  the  name,  and  were  in  great 


repute. 

The  two  last-mentioned  writers  deser\’e  some  special 
notice,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  made  any  direct 
advances  either  in  theory  or  observation.  Their  writings, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  tables,  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  promote  a taste  for  astronomy. 

George  f/ Trebisond,  called  Trapezuntiue,  who  died  a.d. 
1486.  Qret  translated  the  Almagest  the  Greek  into 
Latin. 

Bianchini,  a.d.  1495,  published  tables  similar  to  those  of 
Alonso. 

WaltheniM,  died  a.d.  1504,  a pupil  of  Regiomontanus, 
made  numerous  observations,  whicn  were  often  reprinted. 

The  following  names  are  inserted  that  tho  reader  may 
know  to  what  names  to  refer  for  the  astronomy  of  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  promulgation  of  the  svstem  of 
Copernicus.  Except  m this  point  of  view,  there  is  rat  little 
interest  attached  to  their  labran : — 

Ricriut,  a.d.  1521,  wrote  a work  on  astronomy,  containing 
much  historical  discussion. 

/remer  (died  aj>.  1528)  gave  a more  correct  value  of  tlie 
precession. 

Sl'offler  (died  about  a.d.  1531)  published  almanocs  fur 
fifty  years ; wrote  on  the  astrolabe,  &c. 

Mumter  (died  a.d.  U52)  vroU  on  clocks  tui  dialst 


I F^aeoitoriue  (died  A.D.  1543)  wrote  on  the  heavenly  mo 
tions. 

In  1528,  Femel,  who  died  in  1558,  gave  a very  correct 
measure  of  a degree  of  the  meridian,  from  such  insufficient 
obsenations,  that,  as  Dclambrc  remarks,  tho  correctness 
must  have  been  accidental. 

Copemietta,  born  1473,  died  1543.  Applied  himself  to 
astronomy  from  a.d.  1500.  In  15.'S0,  he  had  finished  his 
tables  of  the  planets,  and  bis  work  On  ihe  Revolutiont  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodiea,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  Co- 
PXRNtcAff  SYSTKM,  whicb,  it  IS  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
was  a revival  of  the  opinions  of  the  I^  thagorcan  school  on 
tho  motion  of  the  eartti.  It  was  published  in  1543,  and  its 
author  died  immediately  afterward.  Copernicus  improved 
the  lunar  tables,  and  gave,  to  a considerable  extent,  an  ex- 
planation of  celestial  ^enomena  upon  bis  own  system.  His 
book  is  a mixture  of  his  own  original  and  sagacious  notions 
and  of  the  old  philosophy ; and  he  was  far  from  being  able 
to  answer  the  mechanic^  obiections  of  bis  time.  \Vhat 
might  have  struck  so  liold  a thinker,  had  he  lived  to  face 
opposition,  cannot  bo  told,  but  as  the  history  stands,  wo 
shall  come  to  the  time  of  Galileo  before  we  find  all  objec- 
tions satisfactorily  answered. 

From  this  period,  at  which  the  preservation  of  printed 
works  commences,  our  limits  will  not  permit  our  giving 
more  than  the  names  of  many  astronomers.  Tie  reader 
must  refer  to  the  several  articles.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  those  who  are  worth  mention  between  Copernicus  and 
the  death  of  Tycho  Brah^ ; the  dates  are  generally  those  of 
death,  but  whore  that  is  not  known,  the  date  in  brackets  is 
that  of  the  publication  of  some  work. 


Ccqiemicus 

1543 

Vigenera  . . 

(1578) 

Apian  • 

. 1552 

St^t  . . . . 

1579 

Gauricus  . , 

(1552) 

Schrekcnthchsius . 

1579 

Reinhold  . . 

. 1553 

Bressius  . . . 

1581 

Piccolomini 

1553 

John  of  Padua 

1582 

Orontius  Fineus 

. 1555 

Raimor  . . . . 

(1588) 

Gemma  Frisius 

1555 

Schiinor  , . . 

1590 

Rojbs  . . 

. (1555) 

Minatlinus  . 

I59U 

Bassaiitin  . 

1557 

William,  Landgrave 

Rccorde  . , 

. 1558 

of  Hesse  Casscl  . 

1592 

CarcUi  . . . 

1558 

Mercator,  G.  . 

1594 

Vinot  , . , 

. 1564 

Digges  . , . . 

1595 

Benedict  . . 

(1574) 

Rothman  . , . 

1596 

Maurolicus 

1575 

Galucci  . • . . 

(1597) 

Rheticus  . . 

. 1576 

Pini  .... 

1598 

Nonius  . . 

. 1577 

Tycho  Brah6  , . 

1601 

Of  these  must  be  mentioned — 

Reinhold,  the  fiiend  of  Copernicus,  and  advocate  of  his 
doctrines,  who  formed  the  Prutbivic  Tablbs  (which  see). 

Record,  who  wrote  the  first  EngUeh  treatise  on  the 
celestial  phenomena. 

Rheiicut,  editor  of  tho  Ojpue  Pidatinum,  a large  trigono- 
metrical table  (which  see). 

Maurolicut,  author  and  editor  of  several  works  and  tables. 

Honiue,  inventor  of  an  ingenious  method  of  division  of 
the  circle,  which  has  often  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
anticipate  the  invention  of  Vernier. 

Mercator  {Gerard),  who  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  projec- 
tion known  by  his  name. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  means  of  observation  had  been 
undergoing  gradual  improvement,  more  by  attention  to  tho 
construction  of  the  older  inslrumcnts,  than  by  Uio  introrluc- 
tion  of  any  new  principle.  The  Copemiran  theory  had  its 
advocates,  but  was  not  yet  adopted  ^ many.  Algebra  bad 
been  int^ucod  into  moat  parts  of  Europe,  but  was  not  vet 
in  a state  to  fumisb  much  assistance  in  trigonometry.  Lo 
garithms  were  not  yet  invented,  nor  do  we  find  the  inatru- 
mente  fixed  in  the  meridian,  the  teleecope,  or  the  pendulum 
clock.  Tho  first  obeerver,  who  made  any  im|>oV^tant  addi- 
tions to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  as  received  from  the 
Arabs,  was  Tycho  Brali^,  to  whom  we  now  come. 

Tycho  Brake,  bom  1546,  began  to  study  astronomy  1560 ; 
commenced  his  observations  at  Hoeno,  an  island  near  Copen- 
hagen, 1582;  was  driven  from  thence,  1597;  died  1601.  He 
mi^e  a catalogue  of  tho  fixed  stars,  more  accurate  than  any 
which  preceded:  gave  the  first  table  of  refractions:  dis- 
covered the  variation  and  annual  equation  (which  see)  of 
the  moon,  tho  variation  of  the  motion  of  her  nodes,  and  of 
the  inclination  of  hor  orbit,  and  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  What  was  essentiallv  at  great  a service  as  any 
of  tae  preceding,  bo  discezded  tho  trepidation  of  the  pro- 
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cession,  already  mentioned,  which  had  more  or  less  in- 
Itfcled  all  tables  up  to  his  lime;  ho  also  ascertained  that 
rofuelH  (those  of  his  day,  of  course)  were  further  removed 
from  tlw  earth  than  the  moon ; in  fact,  that  they  hatl  no 
parallax  which  his  instruments  could  discover,  thus  refuting 
the  notion  that  they  were  atmospheric  IkkIics.  He  greatly 
improved  and  extended  the  insimincnts  in  use  os  well  os 
all  the  metluMls  of  observation.  { 

Tycho  Brahe  did  nut  aclmit  the  Copcrnican  theory ; hut  j 
suhsiitutwl  for  it  one  of  his  own,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tychonic  syiiem.  This  consisted  in  supposing 
the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  hut  all  the  other  planets 
to  move  round  the  sun.  Ix'ing  also  carried  with  it  round  the  I 
earth.  This  »ystem  explains  all  the  appearances  as  well  as  i 
that  of  Copernicus  : aim  we  must  say  (though  it  is  always  ! 
usual  to  reproach  Tycho  for  refusing  to  admit  the  simple  j 
s}»lem  of  Copernicus)  that  hy  this  means  the  fht^i  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  the  Copernican  system  were  j 
avoided.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  but  the  aOernttion  of 
tiiihi  (a  comparatively  recent  disi-overy),  which  is  demon- 
strably conclusive  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
(Sev  Abkuratiok.  Motion  (Apparent).]  Tlu:  system 
of  Tyrho  is  said  to  have  l)een  |)n>niulgaled  l)V  some  of  the 
aniieuts,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  iiiierior  planets. 

The  reformation  (as  it  was  called)  of  llie  calcnditf  took 
phu-e  in  158i,  under  Popt^  Gregory  XIII.  As  the  views  of 
those  w ho  made  the  change  were  rather  theological  Umn 
u.Hironomical,  we  shall  only  here  mention  the  fuel  and  the 
disputes  it  gave  rise  to;  referring  fur  further  information  to 
C.U.KN1)AK,  CLAVIUS,  VlBTA,  SCALIGKU  (JoSEPH). 

Prom  the  time  of  lh«  death  of  Tycho  Brah^,  to  that  of  l 
Newton,  which  forms  the  next  great  eisx'h  in  the  history  of  ' 
astronomy,  we  can  csnly  dwell  generally  on  a few  leading 
diseovehes.  To  enable  the  reader  to  search  furllier.  we 
gtvu  a table  of  all  the  names  Wtween  the  deaths  of  Tycho 
liruhc  and  Newton  which  Uclambre  has  thought  worthy 
of  any  mention,  with  aomo  few  additions.  The  names 
mentioned  from  I5K1  to  1727,  which  are  not  in  this 
list,  will  be  found  in  the  next  The  year  of  death  is  given 
opposite  U)  each  name;  or  where  that  is  not  known,  (he 
year  of  some  puldicaliun  is  given  in  brackets.  The  dates 
are  principally  from  Weidler,  and  several  from  IXdambre, 
coiapured  with  timse  in  the  tlrst  edition  of  LAlande's  Astro- 
nomy. 


Tvcho  Brahe 

. 1601 

Galileo  . . . 

IC42 

Bayer  . . . 

(1603) 

Gascoyne  . . 

1644 

Vida  .... 

. 1603 

Uerigonius  . 

(1644) 

Nuiicx  . . 

(I6U6) 

Lungreuus 

1644 

Scaliger,  Jo. 

. 1609 

Bartoli  . . 

(1644) 

Clavius.  . . 

1612 

Kheita  . . . 

(1615) 

Pitiscus  . . . 

. 1613 

Fontana  . . 

(1646) 

Calvisius  . . 

1615 

Cavalerius 

1647 

J B.  Porta  . . 

. 1615 

Da-.gomoutanus 

1647 

Wright  . . . 

. 1615 

Durrel  . . 

, 

(1649) 

Fabricius  . 

1616 

Arifoli  . . 

1650 

Magiiii  . . . 

. 1617 

De>cnrtcs  . . 

16.*)0 

Napier  . . . 

1617 

Si-heiner  . . 

1650 

L'rsinus  . . . 

. (1619) 

VVing  . . . 

(1651) 

Tarde  . . 

(1C2U) 

Petavius  . . 

1652 

Marius  . . . 

. 1621 

Ga-seiidt  . . 

1655 

.Vdr.  Roiuuuus 

1625 

Licetus  . , 

1656 

Gunter  . . . 

. 1626 

Miirinus  . . 

1656 

Sncliius  . . 

1626 

Tacquet  . . 

1660 

Wendcliiuis 

. (iC-26) 

Street  . . . 

(1661) 

Blaeu  . . 

(1628) 

Malvasia  . . 

(1662) 

Vlacq  .... 

. (1628) 

Levera  . . . 

(1663) 

BriKKs  . . . 

163U 

Cumtia  (Maria) 

1664 

Malapertius 

. 1630 

Deu&ingius 

1666 

Vernier  . , 

(1631) 

LubienieUky 

(1667) 

Kepler  , . . 

. 1631 

Townley  . . 

(1670) 

Lansberg  . . 

16J2 

RiCCiuh  . . 

1671 

Sleviitua  . . . 

. 1633 

Muius  . . 

(16-.1) 

Bartschius 

1633 

Ri^horval  . . 

1675 

B\rgo  . . . 

. 1633 

Do  Bdly  . . 

1679 

Norwood  . . 

(1633) 

B>«relli  . . . 

1679 

Hahrucht  . . 

. 1634 

Doerfel  . . 

(1680) 

Metius  . . . 

1635 

Lefevro  . . . 

1683 

Schii'khardt  . 

. 16.35 

Picanl  , . 

1684 

Pevresc  . , 

1637 

Hevelius  . . 

IG87 

Heilierius  . . 

. 1639 

J*ound  . . 

(1687) 

Ilorrox  . . . 

1641 

GreenwoiHl  . 

(1689) 

Crabtree  , , . 

. 1641 

bdUVVoid  . 

1699 

Ausout  . . 

1693 

Ca8.<uni,  Dom.  • 

1712 

Bouillaud  . . 

. 1694 

Cotes  .... 

1716 

Mercator,  Nic. 

1694 

I.cihnitx  . . . . 

1716 

Mouton  . « . 

. 1694 

Lahirv,  Phil.  . . 

J7J8 

Bunt  . . 

1695 

Lohire,  (Gabriel  P. 

1719 

Huvghens  . . 

. 1695 

Flamsteed  . . 

1719 

Richer  . . 

1696 

Krill 

1721 

Hooke  . . . 

. 1703 

Wren  i . . . 

1723 

Duhamel  . . 

17l'6 

Wurrelhaur  , . 

(1725) 

Gregorv,  Dav. 

. 1708 

Newton  . . . . 

1727 

Roeiucr  . . 

1710 

/vs  wc  approach  an  age  in  which  discoveries  proceed 
rapidly,  it  would  disturb  the  order  of  time  if  we  were  to 
enumerate  those  of  individuals  together.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  dates  in  chronological  onler  of  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  science,  kipping.  a«’ording  to  our  original 
plan,  only  enough  to  direct  the  atteiiUyn  of  iho  reader  to 
points  worthy  of  further  reference. 

1581,  or  thercabouU,  Galileo  remarks  the  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum. 

Ijye.  Kepler's  Myttfrium  Cosmograj^xcum,  containing 
fanciful  analogies  between  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  tho 
regular  solids  of  geometry. 

1603.  Bayer's  mops,  in  which  the  stars  arc  Ant  denoted 
by  letters. 

1604.  Kepler  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  law  of  re- 
fraction. 

1609.  Galileo  made  a telescope  from  a general  descrip- 
tion of  a magnify  ing  instrument  made  by  one  Jansen,  in 
Holland.  He  used  a concave  oluect  glass.  Jansen  a convex. 
Kepler  publishes  his  work  on  ^i(lrs,  in  which  he  establishes, 
from  Tycho  Brahe's  observations,  the  elliptic  form  of  iho 
orbit,  and  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times. 
These  are  called  A'cp/cr*  frst  and  lecond  luxet. 

1610.  Galileo  announces  the  discoveries  of  Jupiter's 
satellites— of  spots  on  the  moon— of  nebul© — of  some  new 
appearances  in  Sntum,  afterwards  found  to  proceed  fium 
the  ring — phases  of  V^enus.  He  also  discovers  tho  diurnal 
libratiun  of  the  moon,  and  that  in  latitude.  Harriot  observes 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  (This  fact  has  only  been  known 
from  examination  of  Harriot's  papers  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  appears  he  got  telescopes  from  Holland.) 

1611.  Lyncean  academy  founded.  Galileo  observes  the 
spots  on  the  sun. 

1614.  Napier's  invention  of  logarithms. 

1616.  Prohibition  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus  by  the  Ro- 
man court. 

1617.  Snelliiis  measures  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Lev- 
den.  This  was  the  first  done  by  triangxtlalinn  i but  astro- 
nomical instruments  were  not  yet  sufficiently  jierfcct  to 
make  this  method  much  better  than  the  old  one. 

1618.  tmiouncea  his  third  law,  that  the  squares 
of  tho  periodic  limes  of  the  planets  are  in  proportion  to  the 
cubes  of  their  distances  from  tho  sun. 

1619.  Snellius  discovers  the  law  of  refraction  from  one 
medium  into  another. 

1626.  Wcndolmus  determines  the  diminution  of  tho  ob- 
liquity of  tlie  ecliptic.  He  also  extended  Kepler's  law  to 
Jupiter's  saUdlites,  and  ascertained  the  sun's  parallax. 

1627.  The  RudolahiTW  Tables  publUhed  by  Kepler,  from 
the  ubservatious  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

1631.  Ga.s»endi  first  oliscrved  the  transit  of  Mercury  over 
the  sun's  disc— measured  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  ami 
redicted  that  of  Venus  with  success.  Vernier  publishes 
is  invention  of  (ho  instrument  which  bears  his  name. 

1633.  Norwood  measured  the  meridian  from  York  to  Lon- 
don, and  gave  a more  accurate  value  of  the  degive  than  his 
predecessors.  Descartes  produced  his  system  of  vortices. 
Galileo  is  obliged  to  recant  his  Copernican  opinions  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Rome. 

1639.  Ilorrox  and  Crabtree  first  observed  a transit  of 
Venus  over  tho  sun's  disc.  Ttie  former  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  Venus.  They  were  the  only  two  who  saw  this 
particular  transit. 

1640.  Ga-scoyne  applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant, 
and  a micrometer  to  the  telescope. 

1646.  Fontana  observes  Jupiter's  belts. 

1647.  Selenoura^ia  of  Hevelius,  in  which  the  moon's 
libration  in  longitude  is  aimouncetl. 

1650.  Schetuer  constructs  a convex  obje>?t  glass  tele- 
scope. 

1654.  Huy  gbeus  completes  the  ducovery  of  Sutucu's  ring 
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165/!.  Hviyt^l^ns  <lis4^0Yers  Saturn's  fourth  satellite. 

1657.  Araiiemia  del  C'imcnto  founded. 

1658.  Huy^hens  made  the  first  pendulum  clock. 

1659.  Tfiiyi^hens  improved  the  micrometer. 

1660.  M<»ulon  applied  the  simple  pendulum  to  observa- 
tions of  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  measured  the 
sun's  fliameter  very  correctly  by  it. 

166'i.  Royal  Society  of  London  incorporated.  Cassini 
lx*gins  his  rc*earclu»s  on  refraction. 

166.1.  Gregory  makes  his  reflecting  telescope. 

1665.  Cassini  determines  the  time  of  rotation  of  Jupiter, 
and  publishes  the  first  Tables  of  the  Satellites. 

1 666.  Cassini  determines  the  rotation  of  Mars,  and  makes 
a first  approximation  to  that  of  Venus.  Academy  of  Sciences 
founded  at  Paris,  and  observatory  first  thought  of  and 
commenced  in  the  following  year.  Auaout  applied  the 
tnirrometer  to  the  telescope  without  any  ||mowledge  of  Gas- 
coyne. Newton  first  turned  his  attention  to  gravitation. 

1667.  Auzout  and  Picard  applied  the  telescope  to  the 
mural  ntiadrant,  without  knowing  that  Gascoyne  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

1668.  Cassini's  second  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1669.  Newton  made  his  first  reflecting  telescope. 

1670.  Moutun's  first  use  of  interpolations. 

167 1 . Picanl  and  Lahire  publish  their  degree  of  the  meri- 
diiin,  ohtniiie<l  by  measuring  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  Richer, 
in  a voyage  to  Cayenne,  observes  the  shortening  of  the 
siKNinds'  pendulum  in  approaching  the  equator.  Cassini  dis- 
covers Saturn's  fifth  satellite.  iMamsteed  begins  observing 
at  Derby.  Cassini  begins  the  observations  which  led  to  his 
disruicryof  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  equator,  and  the 
coincidctiro  of  its  nodes  with  those  of  the  or)>i(. 

1672.  Caiwini  discovers  Saturn's  tbinl  siitellito. 

167.1.  Huyghens  publishes  his  Horn/ofium  Osrillafn- 
rium,  in  which  arc  found  the  first  theorems  on  central 
forces  and  centrifugal  force.  Flamstecfl  explains  the  erjua* 
tioii  of  time. 

1671.  Hiwk  revival  the  idea  of  attraction,  but  without 
assigning  any  law,  or  connecting  it  w'ith  any  observed 
fiicts.  Spring  watches  made  under  the  direction  of  Hay- 
ghens. 

1673.  Roomer  announces  his  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light  by  means  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Greenwich  obser- 
vati>ry  finmded. 

1679.  Halley  (who  wont  to  St.  Helena  for  the  purpose) 
publisheil  his  Catuloguf'  o/  Start. 

1679.  .\ppearanco  of  the  ConnatManre  tif*  Tem». 

16KU.  Flamsteed  gave  the  law  of  the  annual  equation  of 
the  moon,  and  correcte»l  the  tables  nceordingly. 

1692.  Newton,  who  had  laid  a%idc  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation when  he  found  it  not  capable  of  verification  by  taking 
the  best  measures  of  the  earth  in  use,  hears  of  PicaM's  more 
accurate  measurement,  tries  it,  and  finds  a remarkable 
degree  of  neanie^  to  the  result  deduced  from  his  celebrated 
law. 

1693.  Cassini  and  Lahire  discontinue  till  1700  the  arc 
l>ogun  in  1680. 

1681.  Cassini  discovers  Saturn's  first  and  second  satel- 
lite. 

1697.  Newton  publishes  the  Prineijiia. 

I6S9.  RiK>mer  first  u.se<l  the  transit  instrument ; that  is, 
fixofl  a telescope  in  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
truusiiH. 

1690.  Huyghens'  theoretical  delerminalion  of  the  ellip- 
tirity  of  the  earth.  Catalogue  of  Hevolius  publishe»l. 

169.1.  Cassini's  third  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Ati- 
nounemnent  of  his  discoveries  on  libration.  Halley  dis- 
covers the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 

1700.  The  Cassinis  (D.  and  J.)  extend  the  arc  which  the 
former  had  begun  s'mlhwanl. 

1705.  HiiUey  first  predicted  the  return  of  a comet,  vi*. 
that  of  1 759, 

1711.  llerlin  Observatory  founded. 

1714.  J.  Cavsini  discover*  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn's  fifth  satellite. 

1713.  J.  C'as-»ini  discovers  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  ring. 

1718.  Bradlev  publishes  fiis  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
J.  (Cassini  and  Maraldi  complete  at  Dunkirk  the  arc  begun 
by  Cassini. 

1725.  Flamstoed's  ni»t(tria  CivUttit.  Petersburg  Ob- 
servatory founded.  TIarns<>n'a  compensation  pendulum. 

1726.  Bhint'hini  detennincs  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

172G  Graham  invented  the  mercurial  pendulum. 
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1727.  Bradley  discovers  obmntion.  Death  of  Newton.  *' 
AVe  have  now  brought  the  history  to  a most  remarkable 
e^b.  The  great  comparative  perfection  of  instruments, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  of  iho  micrometer,  of  the 
clock,  of  logarithms,  the  introduction  of  algebra,  the  inven- 
tion of  fluxions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  theorj'  of 
gravitation,  in  England  at  least,  were  so  many  steps  each 
of  magnitude  unequalled  in  former  times.  But  the  most 
meritorious  labours  of  tlie  preceding  table  are  not  those 
which  make  most  show.  It  take*  as  much  space  to  say  that 
Cassini  discovercil  a satellite  of  Saturn  as  that  Flamsteed 

tiublishcd  the  Uistoria  Cf»lextis ; but  the  first  might  have 
leen  left  to  the  present  day  without  much  loss,  whereas  the 
latter  was  a new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy.  It  would  liave 
done  more  f»r  astronomy  than  the  mathematical  Synrfaxi* 
of  Ptolemy,  had  it  been  similarly  drcura^tsinccd : that  is, 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  conlainwi  only  a simple  account  of 
what  had  been  done  before,  with  no  material  improvement* 
cither  in  methods  or  instruments;  whereas  that  of  Flam- 
steed contained  both,  and  gave  a catalogue  of  stars  such  as 
had  not  been  published  before.  [See  Flahttkki>.]  We 
cannot  here  help  noticing  the  great  use  of  scientific  socictie*. 
The  theory  of  Newton  was  lying  idle  in  hU  hands  for  ten 
years,  because  he  doubte<I  its  conformity  to  fact ; and  had 
he  not  happened  one  evening  at  the  Royal  ScH'iety  to  hear 
accidentally  of  the  measurement  of  Picard,  it  is  possible 
that  tlie  Prinapia  might  never  have  been  published. 
Various  methods  and  instruments  have  been  invcnUsl  over 
again  by  those  who  were  igmwant  of  what  their  prcdccesMus 
had  done ; the  practical  inconvenience  of  which  is  obvious, 
added  to  the  injury  accruing  to  science  by  tho  national 
feeling  which  discussion*  con<»n»ing  the  right  to  invention* 
ba.s  produced  in  several  instances. 

Tlie  distinct  part  of  Newnm’s  great  discovery,  which  is 
seldom  well  understood  by  any  who  have  not  studied  it,  i&— 
not  the  notioTi  of  attraction,  which  had  occurred  to  many 
among  the  antienbs  and  to  Borelli,  it  is  staled,  and  lI.Hik 
among  the  modems— not  the  hue,  which  had  l>ecn  sug- 
gested by  Bouiliaud  or  Bullialdus — but  tho  proof  that  the 
mechanical  deductions  from  this  law  of  all  ruction  really 
do  represent  tho  celeBlial  phenomena;  a combinalum  of 
improvements  m mechanic*  and  matheiuatics  which  none 
but  the  inventor  oflluxioiis  could  lia\c  mad«>.  and  a speci- 
men of  sagacity  which  it  neede<l  the  author  of  the  optic* 
to  display.  Still  less  i*  it  true,  as  many  believe,  that  the 
Newtonian  theory  u the  Copernican,  when  they  speak  of 
Newton  as  the  estabhsher  of  the  latter.  After  what  we 
have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  further  than  to 
observe,  that  it  was  Galileo  who  dcstruyeel  tlie  mcch.inicnl 
objections  to  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  the  sound  svstem 
of  dynamics  of  which  he  was  Uio  inventor ; and  who 
rc-cnforced  the  notions  of  Cojiernicus,  by  arguments  of  the 
most  forcible  character  drawn  from  probability.  Rut  it  wu« 
Bradley  who  by  hi*  discovery  of  Ahkrkatio.v  (which  see) 
furnishetl  tho  diroct  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  earth  « 
motion;  and  it  is  a coincidence  worth  remcml»eriiig,  that 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Newton  was  that  of  this  remarkable 
accession  ns  well  to  physic*  as  to  proctical  astronomy. 

We  shall  now  pruciHid  to  sketen  the  nimals  of  astronomy 
from  tho  death  of  Newton  to  the  present  time. 

Tlic  interval  between  tho  death  of  Newton  and  the 
present  time  may  bo  divided  into  two  parts : the  first  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  century,  abounding  in  magnificent 
discoverie*  both  of  analysis  and  obsen  ation ; the  remainder 
more  di-stiiigui»hml  by  ett'orts  to  extend,  correct,  and  methi»- 
dize  the  results  of  Ibe  first.  In  giving  a few,  as  well  of  the 
distinguished  names,  as  of  their  discoveries,  we  cannot 
help  obwrxing  with  regret,  that  in  all  the  histories  which 
ha\e  been  published,  as  w*ell  of  astronomers  as  of  their 
labours,  very  little  attention  has  l>een  paid  to  chronology, 
anti  the  dales  given  in  different  works  very  often  difiVr. 
In  fact,  we  know-  of  no  work  to  which  wo  can  refer  the 
reader  in  which  he  will  be  certain  b>  find  the  exact  dale*  ol 
all  the  principal  researches.  Lalande'*  Bibliographic  .islro- 
nomique  and  Professor  Airy's  report  to  the  Bntish  A.sio- 
eiation  are  honorable  exceptions  in  most  points,  and  to  them 
we  have  been  much  indebted.  The  latter  is  confined  to 
the  present  century.  In  collecting,  therefore,  such  facts  as 
have  come  in  our  way,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  a com- 
plete list  of  what  has  been  done,  or  even  of  the  principal 
points. 

The  following  is  the  lUt  of  names  from  tho  death  of 
Newton,  arranged  in  tbc  same  manner  as  the  preceding.-^ 
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Leadbetter  • • 

(1728) 

Maraldi  II.  (J.  D.) 

" 1798 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  . . 

1729 

Roy 

1789 

Blanchini  . . . 

1729 

Favre 

1790 

Louville  . . . 

1732 

Legentil  . . . 

1792 

Manfredi  . . . 

1739 

HeU 

1792 

Sharp  . . . . 

1742 

Triesnecker  . « 

(1792) 

Hallev  .... 

1742 

BaUly 

1793 

Bird 

(1743) 

Saron  .... 

1794 

Maclaurin  . . . 

1746 

Du  Sejour  . . . 

1794 

ChStelet  (Mad.  du) 

1749 

Pingr^  .... 

1796 

Graham  . . . 

1751 

Maraldi,  J.  P.  III. 

1797 

Whistou  . . . . 

1755 

Borda  .... 

1799 

Marinuni  . 

1755 

I.>eraonnier  . . « 

1799 

Cassini  II.  (James) 

1756 

Muntucla  . . . 

1799 

Fontenelle  . . . 

1756 

Liesganig  . . . 

1799 

Ximencs  . . . . 

(175D 

Swanborg  . . . 

(1800) 

Bougucr  , . . 

1758 

Cassini  1\'.  (Comte)  (1800) 

Maupertuis  . . . 

1759 

Ramsden  . . • 

1800 

Godin  . . . . 

1760 

Cousin  . . . 

. 1800 

Simpson,  T.  * . 

1760 

Bory  .... 

1801 

DolUmd  . . . . 

1761 

Jeaurat  . . . 

1803 

Bradley  . . . 

1762 

M^chain  . . . 

1804 

Lacaille  . . . . 

1762 

La  Lande,  J.  . 

1807 

Mayer,  T.  . . . 

1762 

Cavendish  . . 

1810 

Bliss 

1764 

Maskelyne  . . 

1611 

Horrebow  . . . 

1764 

Lagrange  . « 

1813 

Clairaut  . . . . 

1765 

Wollaston.  Fr.  . 

. 1815 

De  Lisle  . . . 

1768 

Messier  . * . 

1817 

Beccaria  . . . . 

(1768) 

Burkbardt . . . 

. 1817 

Frisi  .... 

(1768) 

Mudge  .... 

1821 

Chappe  . . . 

1769 

Herschel,  W.  . 

1822 

I-onn 

1770 

Dclambro  . . . 

1822 

Pemberton  . . 

1771 

I.ambton  . . 

1822 

Fontaine  . . . 

1771 

Hutton  . . . 

1823 

I.a  Condamine  . 

1774 

Bode  . . . 

1626 

Harrison  . , . . 

1776 

Fraunhofer  . . 

1826 

Ferguson  . . . 

1776 

l^.izzi  . . . 

1826 

Pezenas  . . . 

1776 

Laplace  . . . 

1827 

Zanotli  . . . . 

1782 

Wollaston.  \V. 

1828 

Wargentin  . . 

1783 

Young  . . . 

1829 

Maver,  C.  . . 

1783 

Fallows  . . . 

1831 

Lexell  .... 

(1783) 

Pons  .... 

. 1831 

D Alembert . . 

1783 

Foster  .... 

1831 

Euler  .... 

1783 

Oriani  . . . 

1832 

Cassini  III.  (De 

Zach  .... 

1832 

Thury) . . . 

1784 

Groombridge  . 

1832 

Boscovich  . . . 

1787 

1 I.oOTodro  . , . 

1833 

Mason  . . . . 

1787 

1 Brioschi  . . 

1833 

Fouchy  . . . 

1788 

' CaiurcgU  . . . 

1333 

1731.  Hadley's  quadrant  invented 

1732.  MaraMUIl.)  improves  the  theory 'of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  by  observation.  The  inlroduriion,  by  Maupertuis,  of 
the  Newtonian  Theory  into  France.  Wright  s Lunar  Tables. 

17.16.  Maupertuis,  &c.  measure  an  arc  in  Lapland,  and 
Bonguer  and  La  Cundamine  in  Peru. 

1737.  Lacaille  and  Cassini  de  Thury  re-measure  Uic  arc 
of  D.  Cassini.  Clairaut  improxos  the  theurv'  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

1739.  Dunthorn's  Lunar  Tables. 

1740.  J.  Ca.ssini's  Astronomy  published,  containing 
many  new  tables  from  his  own  and  his  father's  ubservutions. 

1744.  V.\x\fir'»  Thforia  Motuum,  &c.  the  first  onalytiral 
work  on  the  planetary  motions. 

1745.  Braalcy  discovers  the  nutation.  Bird  began  to 
improve  the  graduation  of  mathematical  instruments. 

1746.  Euler's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables.  Wargentin's 
Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

174  7.  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D'Alorobcrt.  Various  re- 
searches in  the  planetary  theory.  Mayer's  confirmation  of 
Cassini's  theory  of  libration,  by  olMervation. 

1748.  Bougucr  proposes  a micrometer  with  two  object- 
glasses,  but  not  that  of  DoUond.  Euler's  prize  essay  on  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1749.  Euler's  and  D'Alembert's  researclies  on  the  pre- 
cession. D' Alembert's  on  the  nutation,  Clairaut’s  on  the 
motion  of  the  Lunar  Apogee.  Halley's  Tables. 

1750.  Mayer  first  uses  ^tio/tonzo/'comfi/ion.  Boscovich 
measures  an  arc  at  Rimini. 

1 751.  Lacaille  goes  to  observe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 752.  Lacaille  measures  an  arc  at  the  Cape. 

1753.  Dollond  makes  his  double  object-glass  micrometer. 
Msyor's  first  idea  of  the  repeating  circle. 


1754.  Chappe  pubUsbes  the  s<^  and  lunar  taUei  of 
Halley.  Clainiuvs  Lunar  Tables. 

1756.  D'Alembert's  researches  on  the  figure  of  the  earth; 
Euler's  on  the  variation  of  the  elements  of  elliptic  orbits. 
Mayer's  catak^^  of  zodiacal  stars.  Clairaut's  researches  on 
the  perturbations  of  comets. 

1757.  Aatronomia  FuTidamenta, 

1758.  Laeaille's  Solar  Tables.  Dollond’s  achromatic 
object-glass.  Clairaut  and  Lalande's  researches  on  Halley's 
comet. 

1759.  Lalande  publishes  Halley's  Planetary  Tables. 

1 761.  Transit  of  Venus.  Maskelyne  at  St.  Helens. 

1 762.  Euler  and  Clairaut's  researches  on  the  perturbaUau 
of  comoU. 

1763.  Laeaille's  catalogue  of  southern  stars. 

1764.  Lalande  confirms  Mayer's  observations  of  libration. 
Lagrange's  prize  essay  on  libration,  containing  the  first 
application  of  the  principle  of  vertical  velocities.  Mason  and 
Dixon  begin  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Harrison  gains  the  parliamentary  rewarrl  ibr  his 
I chronometer. 

1766.  Lagrange's  theory*  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Bailly's 
ditto. 

1 767.  First  Nautical  Almanac 

1768.  Beccaria  measures  an  arc  in  Piedmont,  and  Liea 
ganig  in  Hungary. 

1769.  Transit  of  Venus. 

1770.  Mayer's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables. 

1771.  Bailly's  further  researches  on  Jupiter's  satellites. 

1 772.  late  of  the  distances  of  Uie  planets. 

1773.  Lagrange's  researches  on  Ute  attraction  of  sphe> 
roids.  Laplace  on  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

1774.  Maskelyne'a  observations  on  local  attraction  at 
Schehallicn. 

1780.  Mason's  Lunar  Tables. 

1781.  Herschel  discovers  the  new  planet  now  called 
Vrnnus.  Messier's  catalogue  of  Nebulm. 

1782.  Laplace  finds  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus.. 
Laplace's  researches  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

1783.  Nouet'stablesof Uranus. 

1784.  1.4iplace's  researches  on  tlie  stability  of  the  solar 
system,  on  the  ndalion  between  the  longitudes  of  Jupiter's 
lir»t  three  satellites,  and  on  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  Gcnerul  Roy  measures  a base  on  Hounslow 
Heath  for  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Herschel's  catalogue  of  Nchulso. 

1786.  Lagrange  gix'cs  the  differential  equations  for  the 
variations  of  the  elliptic  elements. 

1 7m7.  Laplace's  theory  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  explanation 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  Herschel 
discox'ers  two  satellites  of  Uranus.  Legendre  ond  General 
Roy  finish  the  connexion  of  the  observ  atories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Beginning  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  in 
England.  Hcrsthel's  first  observations  with  his  forty-foot 
telescope. 

1788.  Lagrange's  Mecanique  Analylique. 

1 789.  Herschel  measures  the  rotation  of  Saturn,  and 
discovers  the  first  and  second  satellites  of  Saturn.  D»- 
lambru's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

I 790.  Herschel  determines  the  rotation  of  Saturn’s  ring, 
and  discovers  two  more  satellites  of  Uranus.  Dclambre'a 
tables  of  Uranus.  Maskelyne's  catalogue. 

1792.  Beginning  of  the  French  survey.  Taylor's  Loga- 
rithms. Lalande's  improved  Planetary  Tables.  Zach'a 
first  Solar  Tables,  and  Catalogue  of  Stars.  The  Hghlieth 
comet,  whoso  orbit  has  been  calculated,  discovered  by  Miss 
Herschel. 

1793.  I^aplace  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  figure  of 
the  Earth.  Schreeter  determines  the  rotation  of  Venus. 

1794.  Herschel  discovers  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellites  of 
Uranus.  No  one.  except  Sir  W.  Herschel,  has  ever  seen 
all  the  satellites  of  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  very  lately 
determined  some  elements  of  the  first  and  second,  whick 
accord  very  closely  with  those  given  by  his  father.  He  hw 
not  found  the  rest,  which  may  arise  from  Uie  unfavourabie 
southern  position  of  the  planet. 

1795.  Herschel's  ^observations  on  variable  stars,  and  ie> 
paration  of  tbe  milky  way  into  stars. 

1796.  Establishment  of  the  French  Institute.  Heracbel 
gives  strong  presumptions  that  tbe  rotations  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  are  of  the  same  duration  as  their  orbital  revolu* 
tioni.  Oriani  on  the  perturbations  of  Mercury. 
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1797.  DeUmbre't  obsemtions  on  refraction.  Laplace's 
theory  of  tides. 

1798.  Cavendish  demonstrates  and  measures  the  mutual 
attraction  of  metal  balls. 

1799.  Commencement  of  (he  Af^caniqua 

1 799-1804.  Humboldt's  voya^  and  observations  in  South 
America. 

daoo.  Wollaston's  circumpolar  catalof^e.  Bode's  maps 
and  catalogue.  Mudge  begins  his  great  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 

1801.  Lalande'a  catalogue.  Piazzi  discovers  the  planet 
Ceres.  Swanberg  begins  the  measurement  of  an  arc  in 
Lapland. 

1 803.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Pallas.  Larobton  begins 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  in  India.  Uerschel's  catalogue 
of  Nebulae. 

1803.  CsLgnoli't  catalogue.  Herschel  observes  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  double  stars. 

1804.  Harding  dtsoDvers  the  planet  Juno.  Piazzi  gives 
the  proper  motion  of  300  stars.  Zach's  Solar  Tables. 

I80d.  Legendre,  method  of  least  squares.  Discussion  on 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  from  this  date  to  1 823. 

1806.  Completion  of  the  French  survey  by  M^chain  and 
Dclambre.  Delarobre's  Solar  Tables,  and  Tables  of  Re- 
A’action.  Burg's  Lunar  Tables.  Carlini's  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances  (alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument).  Herschel  suspects  the 
motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  towards  the  constellation 
' Hercules. 

1807.  Olbers  discovers  the  planet  Vesta.  Extension 
of  the  French  arc  into  Spain.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  120 
stars. 

1806.  I.Agrange  and  Laplace's  Researches  on  the  Plane- 
tary Theory. 

1809.  Troughton  improves  the  division  of  graduated 
instruments.  Ivory's  Theorems  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth. 

1810.  Oroombridge's  Tables  of  Refraction.  Carlini's 
Solar  Tables.  Linilenan'a  Tables  of  Venus. 

1811.  I.indenau's  Tables  of  Mars. 

1812.  Troughton's  mural  circle  mounted  at  Greenwich. 
Zach's  Tables  of  Aberration.  Burokhardt's  Tables  of  the 
Moon. 

181.1.  Bessel's  Refractions  (from  Bradley).  Lindenau's 
Tables  of  Mercury,  Pond's  catalogue  of  l4orth  Polar  Dis- 
tances (circle). 

1814.  Piazzi's  catalogue  of  7646  stars,  the  best  and 
largest  extant. 

1816.  Brinkley's  Tables  of  Refraction. 

1816.  lindenau's  Determination  of  the  Nutation.  Poisson's 
Researches  on  the  Planetary  Perturbations. 

1817.  Dclambre's  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1818.  Bessel's  FUndatwnia  Astronomic.  Pons  dis- 
rovers  a comet  of  short  period,  now  called  by  Uie  name  of 
Encke. 

1820.  Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded. 

1821.  Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  founded. 
Bouvard's  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  first  introduced  circle  observations 
by  reflexion.  Poisson  on  the  Preoessirm  of  the  Equinoxes. 

1822.  Paramatta  observatory  founded.  Harding's  ^//os 
Caiestis. 

1823.  Beginning  of  the  erection  of  Cambridge  observa- 
tory. Ivory's  Researches  on  Relation.  Encke  infers  a 
resisting  medium  of  very  little  density,  from  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1818  (an  unsettled  point). 

1824.  Herschel,  J.,  and  South,  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars.  Damoisesu's  Lunar  Tables. 

1826.  Commencement  of  Beriin  zones.  Second  mural 
circle  (Jones)  erected  at  Greenwich. 

1826.  Biela  discovers  the  comet  of  short  period  known 
by  his  name. 

1827.  Astronomical  Society's  Catalogue.  Struve's  Cata- 
logue of  31 12  Double  Stars. 

1828.  Professor  Airy  discovers  a long  inequality  in  the 
motians  of  the  Earth  and  Venus.  Captain  Kater's  vertical 
collimator. 

1829.  Pond's  Catalogue  of  720  Stars.  Poisson  on  the 
Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

1830.  Sir  J.  Herschers  Measures  of  1236  Double  Stars. 

The  following  list  of  public  observatories  now  in  action 

is  taken  from  the  Report  to  the  British  Association  above 
dted: — 


Greenwich.  Turin.  Berlin. 

Oxfortl.  Milan.  Gotha. 

Cambridge.  Padua.  Mannheim. 

Edinburgh.  Bologna.  Sjicycr. 

Dublin.  Modena.  Munich. 

Armagh.  Naples.  Gottingeiu 

C.  of  Good  Hope.  Palermo.  Vienna. 

Paramatta.  Abo.  Cracow. 

Madras.  Altona.  Warsaw. 

Bombay.  Bremen.  Wilna. 

St.  Heleua.  Christiania.  Ofen. 

Paris.  Dorpat.  Kremsmilnster. 

Marseilles.  Copenhagen.  Brussels. 

Geneva.  Konigsberg.  Cadiz. 

There  is  no  public  observatory  in  America.  We  find  in 
Lalande  (BtbliograpAie,  notices  of  the  foIU>«ing,  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and,  we  presume,  extinct:— 
St.  Petersburg,  Malta.  Danzig,  Lisbon,  and  Weissenburg. 
That  of  St.  Petersburg  is  about  to  be  re-established.  There 
is  much  information  on  difi'erent  observatories  in  Bcrnouilh’s 
Letters  (Berlin,  1777),  and  in  Quetclefs  Correspondance, 
Arc.,  a mathctnatiral  periodical  now  published  at  Brussels. 
The  Nautical  Almanac  always  contains  a list  of  observa- 
tories, with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

To  attempt  to  describe  what  is  now  doing  and  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  would  be  ditlicult,  and  would 
lead  us  beyond  moderate  limits.  Undoubtedly,  the  principal 
actual  accession  to  our  knowleilgc  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  investigation  of  the  law  anJ  quantity  of  the 
rotation  of  double  stars.  By  this,  for  which  the  world  is 
principally  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Struve, 
many  new  connected  systems  arc  addeil  to  our  list,  and  the 
computation  of  the  orbits  has  proceeded,  in  several  instances, 
to  that  deg^  of  precision  which  justifies  the  prediction  of 
future  positions.  [For  further  details,  see  Stars  (Double.)] 

The  enormous  masses  of  observations  which  are  now  pub- 
lished every  year  are  silently  affording  the  means  of  in- 
creased accuracy  in  every  department,  and  are  rapidly  seized 
and  applied  for  the  improvement  of  thotheor)  . Though 
we  give  no  account  of  what  is  actually  in  progress,  we  shall, 
in  various  succeeding  articles,  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this 
defect ; and  there  are  some  channels  which  we  hope  will  be- 
come open  to  us  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  have  touched  on  slightly, 
we  must  refer  to  Comets,  Pbnoulum,  Gkodssy. 

Works  on  the  History  of  Aslronomy.'^Sherbam's  edition 
of  Manilius  (I.z>ndon,  1673)  contains  a list  and  short  account 
of  a very  large  number  of  astronomers,  and  has  been  much 
used  by  succeeding  authors.  It  is  superseded  by  the  Biblio- 
graphie  of  Lalande  ( Paris,  1 60.3),  which  gives  a list  of  every 
astronomical  work,  with  its  title,  and  also  an  enormous  alpha- 
betical list  of  astronomers.  This  work  also  contains  the 
history  of  astronomy  from  1781  to  1602.  'W'eidler's  Historia 
Astronomic  (Wittenberg,  1741)  is  a valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  may  be  consulted  with  better  chance  of  finding  a 
date  than  any  we  have  seen.  Costanl's  Histt/ry  of  Astronomy 
(London,  1767)  is  of  little  use  for  reference,  but  would  be 
instructive  to  a reader  who  has  not  much  niuihematics. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Lalande.  Bailli's  //f>/ortVr— I . Of 
Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1776);  2.  Of  Modem  Astro- 
nomy up  to  1730  (Paris,  I 778) ; 3.  Of  Mo<lom  Astronomy 
from  1730  to  1781  (Paris,  I 782);  4.  Of  Indian  and  Orieniat 
Astronomy  ( Paris,  1 78  7)— are  ontiady  devoted  to  a system, 
and  should  be  looketl  at  with  caution.  The  Histories  of 
Delamhre— 1.  Of  Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1817);  2.  Of 
the  Middle  Ages  ( Paris,  1819);  3.  Of  Modem  Times  (Paris. 
1821);  4.  Of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (posthumous)  (Paris, 
l827)-^ontain  a full  description  and  discussion  in  order  of 
persons,  not  of  time,  which  render  them  difficult  of  reference, 
but  still  they  are  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The  historians 
of  maMema(ics— Vossius,  Montucla,  Kiistner,  Bossul,  and 
Delambre,  Rapqtort  Histori-yte,  (Paris,  1810)— treat 
astronomy  as  a part  of  their  subject.  The  small  work  of 
Laplfice,  Precis  surl^Histnire del' Astronomie  (Paris,  1821), 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Systems  du  Monde,  Ls  de- 
lightfully written ; and  there  is  also  much  information  in 
the  historical  chapters  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Mecanieme 
Cileste,  and  occasionally  in  the  other  volumes.  Lalande’s 
Astronomy  was  calleil  [/i  (irosse  Gazette  by  a rival,  on 
account  of  the  varied  historical  and  mythological  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  Hutton's  Dictionary,  and  Marlin's 
Biographia  Philnsophica,  contain  information  on  English 
astronomers  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  tbo  foreign  works; 
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Riul  there  is  a cfK>d  deal  in  Thomson'*  lliiloryof  tht  linyal 
SoriHy.  For  ilu*  history  of  iu»lr»>miniy  from  1781  to  1810, 
then*  is  \ oiron,  linttoire,  »SV.,  dt-jniin  1781  1811, 

wlnrh  rontiiiub  an  inicreslintj  atTount  uf  phy  sical  ui«*o\t>ni**, 
and  ihc*  im-asurcs  of  the  eurih  ; hut  it  is  very  imjUTfotrt  in 
dates.  Thero  i*  u Irurl  tm  iho  history  of  astronomy  by 
l>'tnimi‘  L’axsini.  |mb1ished  in  IC'JJ,  which  ha%e  tiot 
Fccn.  For  a further  h-t  of  writers,  see  Ijilande’s  Bibho' 
The  yeiieral  reader  muv  csnisull  with  aflvantaije 
the  Ili'tory  of  A->ir.inotny.  and  tlie  l,i\es  of  Kepler  and 
(•alileo.  Ill  tile  Library  •>/ I’Kf/ul  KrunHedge,  or  of  Natural 
IMiilosiiphy  in  the  ('ahiwt 

In  addition,  we  may  refer  to  iho  f Inert  published  by 
the  .Aea'ieiny  of  Seicnce*,  which  arc  to  Yh*  found  in  their 
M<’mnu  A ; to  the  two  separate  collwelious  of  i loget  hy 
I)  AleinlKTt  and  C’ondon*et : to  the  Annuttl  Ilrpor'.t  thr  j 
iinyii!  S'^  A^tr-iwimira/  S^irirty,  and  Itntith  Aitociuiiort,  I 

ASTHUll,  JOHN,  a French  physician  of  yreat  omi-  j 
nenee,  was  l«>rn  at  Suuve,  in  Laniruedoe,  in  the  year  16H1 : 
he  htudied  in  the  b'niversily  of  Montpellier,  and  took  the  , 
decree  of  doctor  in  iiusheme  in  17II3.  In  i7Uf>,  bcint;  then 
oiiiv  tweiily-lwo  years  of  ii*je,  he  bej'an  to  teach  medicine 
in  ilie  same  unitersity.  netnm  a.s  siihstitute  to  Chirac,  one  of 
Us  professors,  who  had  lx*en  forced  P»  attend  the  French 
army.  In  17IU.\striir  obtained  by  eomiH'titiun  the  chair 
of  unatumy  and  nu'dicinu  in  tlie  University  of  Toulouse, 
wlu‘re  he  revived  the  .study  of  uiialomy.  The  reputation, 
however,  whii'h  he  now*  ;ut|uired  causcil  him  to  be  S's>n 
roealled  to  Mi>nt|Hdlier.  where  he  occupied  a medical  chair 
from  1715  10  1 "2h.  when  he  resorted  to  Fans,  chielly  uryed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  desire  to  have  accesj,  to  the  tt^eat  literary 
stores  of  that  capitul.  On  hi*  arrival  at  Paris,  he  wu*  indue  u<l 
to  accept  the  situalitm  of  tirat  physician  to  the  kiiiK  of  Po- 
land and  oleelor  of  Saxony,  but  after  a very  short  btay  at 
Dresden  he  returned  Paris,  and  wxs,  in  1730,  apiHiintcd 
u eofisultmt;  physirian  to  the  kin»  of  France,  and  in  1731, 
profes>.or  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France.  He  became 
a meiubur  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1743,  and  died 
in  1 766,  at  the  advanced  age  of  8i2. 

Astrue  dv)C9  not  st'cm  to  have  lioen  endowctl  with  an 
intelK*ct  of  a very  superior  cast,  and  no  great  discovery  U 
uttachcfl  to  his  name  ; nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  eel©* 
britv  among  his  vsmtcm{H)ranuH,  both  as  a teacher  and  as 
an  author:  and  the  inU‘gritv  of  his  character  was  justly 
apim'cialed.  A simple  and  liappy  method  in  treoting  the 
subjects  which  he  tiiught,  and  an  easy,  clear,  and  elof{uent 
language,  rt'coinmended  liitn  as  a U'cturcr.  Hi*  writings  dis- 
played u solid  and  extensive  acr(uaintanco  with  tiie  history 
of  literature  and  science,  unusviul  among  his  countrymen 
even  at  that  tmie,-'-the  result  of  the  unvaried  assiduity  with 
whu-h  from  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  hU 
long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographii:ul  leaniing. 
Astruc  has  left  a considerahlu  lumibor  of  works  on  imnli- 
ci!ie.  on  the  to)signipliy  of  Languiiloc,  his  native  country-, 
on  inej.tphy  sie>.  uml  even  on  saerunl  history.  Wo  shall  allude 
onlv  to  the  more  im|M»rtant  of  his  literary  labours. 

Ills  first  writing*  referred  to  the  theory  of  digettinn, 
which  ho  endeavoured  to  explain  according  to  the  principles 
then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  Descarte*.  This  subject 
led  him  at  one  tune  into  a di'cussion  with  Vieussens,  ami  at 
nn>i:her  into  a dispute  with  Piteairn,  in  which  both  adver- 
xarics  probably  were  ocjuully  distant  from  the  truth:  hut 
.A-iruc  had  greatly  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  he  always 
kept  witiim  the  boumis  of  calm  and  dignified  language, 
wiiile  Pitcairn  was  full  of  violence  and  abuse.  When,  in 
1720,  the  phvguo  spread  it*  rovages  in  Marseilles  and  its 
cm  inns.  Astrue  published  three  surrt*ssive  tn-atises  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  showed  the  diseaiie  to  l»e  cvinUgious. 
ami  insisterl  on  the  necessity  of  cjuamtitme  moasun-s.  After 
Ins  arrival  in  Purls,  he  t>iok  un  active  |nrt  on  (he  renewal 
of  those  eontioits  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  that  capilal,  and  his  pam- 
phict*  seem  to  have  materially  contrihute<l  to  bring  about 
tlu»  vici.irv  which  the  phyMcian*  gained  on  tins  wcasion 
(m  17.1*1  in  a court  of  law.  A treatise  on  Tumnum  and 
f7'v«.  which  up|R*ami  in  17ri9,  and  which.  U ing  merely  an 
abstract  of  Astrue's  lectures,  contains  nothing  liove,  wa-s  in 
1761,  followtvl  by  a treatise  on  the  DtaeatfS  n/ in 
which  the  author  displayed  hi*  usual  eru<lition.  Astnic's 
m <st  extensive  work.  howeV(*r,  and  that  which  lia*  iiuTe 
tlian  alt  others  s«>rved  to  establish  hi*  hiuh  reputation,  is 
the  bixik  Dr  ,\fnrbit  I'enerris,  first  published  in  one  vol. 
410.}  Paris,  1736,  and  alAeiwards  vulari^ed  w two  >oU.  *tlo. 


in  the  second  edition.  1 74  0.  The  practical  part  of  this  work 
has  eeiLsed  to  have  any  value,  in  eonsetj[uence  of  the  varioua 
changes  which  time  has  brought  about  m our  notions  of  the 
distni.ses  treated  of;  but  the  literary  hbtory  of  the  disease, 
which  occupies  the  latter  hall  of  ilic  work,  and  embraces 
a chronotugieal  account  of  above  six  hundred  authors  on 
the  subject,  will  always  be  referred  to  as  a valuable  doru** 
went  of  bibliographical  research.  Yet  the  list  of  autlwrs 
collected  by  A»truc  is  by  no  means  complete — a German 
writer,  Ciertamier.  having  since  added  about  3U0  names  not 
Diciitnmed  by  .\struc.  Astruc  was  a strenuous  partiMn  of 
the  opinion  that  syphilis  had  been  importetl  into  Buro|>e  by 
the  uiM*overors  of  America,  and  the  historical  cvidenc© 
brought  forvrord  by  him  in  support  of  tins  hypothesis  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  general  adoption.  Ho  dues  nut, 
however,  Si*ein  to  have  been  altogether  impartial  in  this 
inquiry,  and  more  rvi'ent  investigations  have  tended  to  iiiva- 
lidatc  his  livp<>the*.i>,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand  that 
traces  of  syphilis  have  occurred  in  Eumpo  at  all  periods  of 
history  ; and  on  Uie  other,  that  (he  silence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spanish  and  INirtuguesv  contemporary  chronicle* 
on  the  events  supposed  to  have  aiumded  the  intruduclkin  of 
the  new  discuse,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  staiciuent*  on 
the  authority  uf  which  the  Amorieun  origin  of  syphilis  is 
maintained.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated 
into  KngUslt  by  William  Barrowby,  M.D.,  Lend.  1737, 
i vuls.  6vo. 

A full  account  of  Astruc's  life  has  been  given  by  Lorry  in 
his  posthumous  edition  of  that  author's  Meviuires  j>uur 
gerx'ir  d /7/i»/orVe  </c  la  Faruiie  dr  ih>ntpellirr,  Paris,  1 767. 
See  also  II axon,  Ao/ie«<^c  Hommrt  Celebrtt  dr  la  Fuc.  Mi'd. 
dr  l*an»,  (Paris,  1778.)  p.  256;  and  the  litogrophie  Me 
tUritlr,  tom.  i. 

ASTUK,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  hawks  formed  hy 
Bei'hstein,  and  characterised  by  a short  l>eak  bent  down- 
wanls  from  the  base  and  convex  above,  with  aumewliut  oval 
! nostrils.  Tlie  feet  are  rather  short,  ami  the  lot's  (of  which 
_ the  exterior  are  united  at  the  base  by  a membrane)  are  long. 

Numeruii*  species  uf  this  genus  are  diffused  over  all  parts 
of  the  world  ; but  Europe  only  contains  owe,  A$lur  jalumba- 
riu4,  the  goshawk,  so  [uglily  prized  by  the  falconci-s  of  old, 
and  famous  for  its  llighu  at  crones,  gecso,  pheasants,  and 
portridgi**. 

ASTURIAS.  Principality  of,  a province  of  Spain,  situated 
between  42®  .5b'  and  43°  40'  N.  lat,  and  4°  30'  and  7°  8'  W. 
long.:  it  i*  bounded  on  the  cast  by  that  district  of  Old 
CoAtiio  ci'inrounly  called  Montanas  dc  Santander,  on  the 
west  hy  Galicia,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
on  the  north  hy  the  Bay  ofBiscay.  A chain  of  mountains, 
railed  by  some  geographers  tho  Asturian  Pyrenees,  forms 
the  entire  southern  iKnindary.  Tin*  boundary  runs  from 
near  the  iiourcu  of  the  Ebro,  in  a western  direction,  taking 
the  different  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Sejos,  the  highest 
}Kiint  of  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  570U  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Sierra  dc  .Mba,  6960:  Sierra  de  Pajares, 
S6‘28;  Sierra  de  Peiiaranda,  11,011:  Sierra  dc  Pefiuiuel- 
lera  or  Pcnamelera.  9465.  To  thi*  last  point,  the  range 
bear*  the  name  of  Montanas  de  Asturias,  the  Mons  Vtndiua 
of  Ptolemy.  It  then  branches  out  in  different  direrii»ns, 
and  crossing  the  provinces  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  norUi  of 
Portugal,  abuts  on  the  ocean  at  the  points  of  Cape  Urtegal, 
Finihlerrc,  and  Silleiro,  north  of  the  Miuho.  The  southern 
blope  of  this  range  is  very  abrupt : but  on  tho  north  it 
gradually  diminiahes  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
Titemain  mass  is  composed  ofcalcarcous  rocks,  little  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Aquitanian  Pyrenees,  and  covered  with 
I snow  the  greater  part  of  tho  year.  Marble  and  a hard 
sort  of  sand-stone  used  for  grinding  stones,  are  also 
found,  as  well  as  copper,  succinum  or  mineral  amber, 
though  not  uf  the  purest  kind,  cinnabar,  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
antimony,  jet,  and  coals,  of  which  the  Astunans  transport 
every  year  4500  Ions  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
About  three  miles  wiMit  of  Oviedo,  at  a place  railed  l^s 
Cahla*.  is  a spring  uf  mineral  water  almost  at  the  liuiling 
; piint,  which  Hows  out  of  n calcareous  rock.  At  thedistunoe 
of  a inusket-shot  from  that  spring  is  a ruined  castle  built 
of  liiTicstune,  in  which  a sort  of  inferior  amethvKt  i*  found 
I imlieddod,  emmcuusly  taken  for  diamonds  by  Casal  in  his 
! llht'/ria^SaturaJ  y SU'dira  dr.  AiturioM. 

I The  mountainous  part*  of  the  province  arc  covered  with 
forest*  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  w Inch  supply 
the  ai>enal  of  Ferriff  with  excellent  timber.  It  isa  common 
practice  iu  >U>turias  to  cut  large  boards  out  of  the  chcsUul 
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tree*  without  entirely  deetroying  them.  Don  Mariano 
I^pasca  says,  that  he  naw  several  of  thesw  trees,  half  of  the 
trunk  of  which  had  lieen  sawwl  offin  this  manner,  and  still 
continued,  fiir  seveml  year*,  to  produce  ahiimlant  fruit, 
without  presentinjf  any  outward  appearance  of  decay.  The*c 
forests  abound  with  Irears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  speck** 
of  wild  animals.  There  are  likewise  several  medK-irial 
plants,  araonp  whieh  is  the  hellelKirc  : six  species  of  the  eriea 
or  neath.  two  of  the  angelica,  the  sarsapaiilla.  and  the  dul- 
camara, have  been  made  known  by  tlie  celebrnteil  iKiianiat 
iust  Don  M.  Lagasra.  The  hills  are  covcnnl  with 

brush-W(Kxl.  cistna,  and  furze,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
fir  fviel.  They  make  the  same  use  of  the  turf  or  peat,  which 
is  (bund  in  (treat  atmndance  in  the  western  districts. 

The  offsets  of  the  great  range  form  numerous  lateral 
valleys,  drained  by  a number  of  river*  which  flow  fn>m  the 
mountains,  generally  in  a direction  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Sella,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  the  Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo  in 
the  extreme  west,  which  also  firms  the  boundary  Iwlwccn 
Asturias  and  Galicia  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  coast  of  Asturias  is  so  excwUngly  bold  and  rocky, 
that  it*  port*  can  only  receive  small  trading  v<*ssels  and 
fishing  bwts.  Tlterc  are  a great  numlxr  4if  small  ports  and 
ritit  (mouths  of  rivers),  up  many  of  which  the  sea-wntcr 
ascends  three  or  four  miles  into  the  interinr.  The  principal 

wts,  from  east  to  west,  arc  Llanes,  RilMidcsolla,  Lastres 

illaviciosa.  Gljon,  Candas,  lAianco  near  the  cape  of  Penas, 
Avfli-s,  Mure*  on  the  ria  of  Pruvia,  Cudillcro,  l.Ainrra, 
Navia.  and  Castropol  opposite  to  Riiiadeo  in  Galicia.  The 
harbours  of  Ribadesella  and  Cudillcro  are  safe  and  com- 
modious : and  the  former  has  good  docks  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  forty  guns. 

The  Nalon  has  its  source  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Asturian  mountains  (-1.T®  N.  lat , and  4®  i4'  W.  long.),  and 
flows  W.N.W.  by  Oviedo,  forming,  as  it  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  the  ria  of  Pras'ia.  Its  afliuents  nro  the  Caudal,  (he 
Trubia,  and  the  Narcea.  all  un  the  h-ft  hank.  The  Navia 
rises  near  the  village  of  Zebrero  in  Galicia,  enters  Asturias 
on  the  west,  and  flowing  almost  dne  north  form.*  the  ria  to 
which  it  gives  the  name.  The  course  of  these  two  river* 
cannot  much  exceed  sixty  miles. 

The  valley*  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  homed  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses.  The  horses  are 
of  iraall  size,  but  renowned  for  their  strength  and  swiftness. 
The  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  are  covered  with  sea-weeds, 
polypi,  and  zoophytes,  which  the  farmers  use  as  manure. 
On  some  of  these  rocks  the  rorreiUi  tinrtorin,  or  true  dyers* 
orchil  or  archil,  is  found.  Fruit  is  also  wy  plentiful  in 
tills  province.  Chestnuts,  hazle-nuts.  aj»p!«»s.  and  pears, 
are  the  chief  ^'arietic8.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mime  of  Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  near  Avjh'**,  in  a district 
called  Candamo : in  both  places  a sort  of  light  and  agreeable 
wine  i*  made  for  home  use,  far  superior  to  the  chacolt  of 
Biscaya.  There  is  however  a deficiency  of  this  article, 
which  is  abundantly  compensated  fiir  by  the  excellent  cider, 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Common 
wheal  is  not  generally  cultivated  here ; not  however,  as 
Antilton  says,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
climate,  but  because  the  Asturians  prefer  the  escanda  or 
spelt-wheat,  and  the  Indian  com.  to  any  other  sort  of  grain. 
The  best  species  of  common  wheat  is  raised  in  great  per- 
fbetion  ; but  tbo  escanda  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
snd  the  species  cultivated  in  Asturias  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  in  many  districts  the  leases,  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  in  kind,  contain  a sti- 
pulation that  no  sort  of  corn  shall  he  offered  in  payment 
except  escanda.  Besides  the  excellent  quality  of  the  bread 
made  from  escanda.  it  is  ol>scrvc<l  that  it  keeps  moist  and 
fresh  much  longer  than  that  ma«lc  from  any  ofher  sort  of 
grain.  The  Indian  corn  being  plantwl  much  thinner  than 
any  other  sort  of  corn,  leaves  sufficient  space  between  the 
TOWS  for  the  growth  of  pumpkins.  The  Asturian  farmers 
also  plant  or  scarlet-runners  together  with  the  Indian 

com,  so  that  the  judias  climb  up  its  stem  : and  thus  they 
have  three  kinds  of  produce  growing  together  on  the  same 
ground.  The  stem  of  the  Indian  corn  affords  a nutritious 
food  for  the  cow*  in  winter : with  the  grain  they  make  bread, 
and  with  it  they  also  feed  their  fowls  and  pigs : the  ear  or 
head  they  use  for  fuel  after  the  corn  has  been  thrashed  out. 

The  climate  of  Asturias  U exceedingly  damp  and  cold  in 
the  mountainous  parts ; but  in  the  valleys,  and  particu- 
larly Ml  the  sea-coast,  it  is  so  mild  and  temperate,  that 


orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  great  quantities  of  this  delicious  fruit  wero 
oxjmrtcil  from  Anturias  to  the  nurthem  countries  of  Europe; 
but  since  the  free  trajh;  l»etwecii  South  America  and  the 
ports  of  the  Mwliterrancan  has  been  established,  the  raising 
of  those  trees  has  been  abnn«loniHl  in  Asturias,  the  fruit  of 
that  principality  not  being  able  to  compete  in  its  abund- 
ance and  quality  with  that  prixluri'd  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  is  carried  back  by  foRugn  vessels  that  visit  the 
Spanish  ports  on  the  Mi-diteVrancan.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  prcxlurtions,  the  parsnip  may  be  meniioncd  as 
indigenous  in  Asturias. 

Both  the  seas  and  rivers  of  this  province  prwluce  the 
most  delicato  fish  in  the  peninsula,  which  is  bciit  to  the 
market  of  Madri«l  Nvth  fresh  and  pickled. 

Asturias  is  dividt«d  into  conrfjo9.  or  communes,  of  which 
there  are  118.  The  superintendence  of  these  cimrejos  is 
distribute*!  among  filly-six  town*  : they  contain  669  parishes, 
3665  villages,  and  23  convents  for  both  sexes.  The  popu- 
lation. aceunling  to  the  consusof  1808.  arauunted  to3G4.23H 
souls,  upon  n surface  of  alionl  2148  English  squ.ire  miles; 
but  the  jVupa  rfc  publi^hwl  by  the  geographkal 

est.vblishmenl  at  Madrid  in  1834,  estimates  the  population 
at  134.635.  The  area,  howaner.seernsa  great  deal  less  limn 
what  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  belonging  to  Asturias. 
The  area  given  by  Anlillon  is  calculated  on  the  maps  of 
' lA>pcz,  which  are  fur  from  correct.  Borj  St.  Vincent  says, 
that  Astunss  is  fiirty  leagues  lung,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
wide.  Mifmno  allows  it  thirty-six  leagues  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  bn'adth.  If  wo  allow  it  an  area  of  4il«  square 
leagues  of  twenty-fi%e  to  a degree,  the  area  will  be  above 
3000  square  miles. 

A military  governor,  an  intendant,  and  an  aw//c«ria,  or 
a civil  and  criminal  high  court  of  law,  preside  respertively 
over  the  military,  fiscal  or  financial,  and  jmlieial  affairs  of 
the  principality.  The  internal  administration  is  din.’rle«l  by 
the  common  council  of  the  respective  conrejo*.  There  is 
also  an  ecclesiasticnl  tribunal  and  one  bishop.  For  tho 
education  of  tlie  youth  there  U a university  at  the  capital, 
Ovictlo,  several  seminaries,  and  the  Inslituto  Asturiano  at 
Gijoif,  on  the  coa.sl,  founded  by  the  illustrious  piUri»>t  Don 
GasparM.de  Jovellanos  in  1794,  on«l  provided  with  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  mtucralogy,  and  navigation. 

Tho  only  manufactories  of  Asturias  are,  a royal  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms  at  Trubia,  a few  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals  forthc  fubriration  ofcopjicr  and  earthen- 
ware, jet  trinkets,  some  tanneries,  and  looms  for  common 
woollen  and  linen  stuff*,  principaliy  tor  home  consumption. 
With  these  exceptions,  its  manulHctories  are  not  in  a moro 
advanced  state  than  in  tho  re.-it  of  the  peninsula.  The  real 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  want  of  inland  coromimicatioa 
with  Castile.  Till  within  a few  years  there  was  not  a singlo 
road  for  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  all  the  traffic  w*ith  that 
prt  of  the  king<lom  was  carricil  on  by  means  of  mules  and 
horsp.s.  The  principal  road,  whii  li  is  the  new  Camino  Real 
de  Asturia.s,  and  runs  from  Madrid  to  Mediua-de-Rio-Sifco, 
passing  through  Mayorga,  Mansilla,  Leon.  Pola-dc-Lcna 
to  Oviedo,  has  been  recently  made.  There  U also  an- 
other roml  between  Oviedo  and  Grade,  about  twelve  miles 
N.N.'W.  of  Ovitxlo.  The  principal  ftueriia,  or  passages 
across  the  mountain,  arc.  reckoning  from  cast  to  west, 
T.vrna,  Piedrafito,  Pajaros,  Somiedo,  Leitariegos,  Cerrodo, 
and  PenamoUera. 

According  to  the  historian  Garibay,  a Celtic  trilic  c.alU’d 
Astixns,  or  Astiros,  at  a very  early  period  passe*!  from  Gaul 
into  Strain,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  north-west  dis- 
trirts.  They  inhabited  a territory  much  more  cxteiisivo 
than  tho  modern  Asturias,  for  it  reached  to  tho  banks  of 
the  Duero.  Their  chief  town  was  Astiirira,  now  Aslorga,  in 
Le?on.  They  were  but  very  imperfectly  known  by  tho 
Romans,  who  often  confounded  them  w ith  their  neighuours, 
the  Galiaici.  For  a long  pv‘riu<l  they  lived  unknown  in 
their  valleys,  without  exciting  either  tbo  envy  or  jealousy 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Augustu.*  Caesar  partly  sub- 
dued them,  and  at  tho  fall  of  tho  Roman  empire,  they 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  other  Roman  provinces  in  the 
Peninsula.  When  the  hordes  of  Torik  and  Xluza  over- 
threw the  Gothic  monarchy  in  the  Peninsula,  those  few 
who  escaped  tho  swcril  of  the  infidcU,  or  refused  to  bend 
their  necks  beneath  the  ignominious  yoke,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  and 
hendi*d  by  the  immortal  Pelayo,  dared  alone  to  defy  the 
|>ower  of  the  victorious  Crescent,  Alxaman  Suleyman, 
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ftnd  Munuia,  or  Manuxa,  who  gnccesaively  attempted  to 
uenctrite  into  thin  province,  remained  with  their  hosU 
buried  in  tlic  deep  ravines  of  Cobadonfm  > and  these  were 
the  first  of  a succession  of  triumphs,  wliich  at  length  ended 
with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 
Twelve  kings  reigned  successively  in  Asturias,  from  71tt,  in 
which  Pelayo  was  proclaimed,  until  914,  when  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  almost  one-fourth  of  the  Penin- 
sula, they  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Leon  ; Ordono  the 
Second  was  the  first  who  established  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Leon.  In  1368,  the  Infante  Dun  Enrique,  the  eldest  son 
of  Juan  I.,  was  styled  Principe  de  Asturias,  from  which 
perhxi  the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
Iiave  taken  that  title.  * It  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,' 
says  Bury  de  Saint  Vincent,  ‘that  the  naturalist  can  dis- 
cover the  characteristic  features  of  that  Celtic  race,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  third  of  the  Japhetic  race.'  The  As- 
turians speak  the  Castilian  language. 

The  Asturians  are  strong  and  robust,  frugal,  honest, 
intelligent,  nut  very  active,  l)ut  constant  in  their  laliours, 
passionately  fond  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  nuUe 
descent,  and  of  having  never  mixed  their  bloud  with  any  of 
the  nations  that  have  had  dominion  over  the  Peninsula. 
<Sce  Antdlon.  Mintno,  Garibay.  and  Casal,  Hisloria  Na- 
tural y ^ffdira  de  Aeturiae ; Ornfra])hie  de  t Euroj)e,  &c.) 

ASTYAGES.  [See  Mbdia.] 

ASY,  or  AZY,  the  river  of  Antioch.  [See  Orontss.] 

ASY'LDM,  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Greek 
*Am>\of,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  mado  up  of  a 
jiTirntire  and  the  root  of  ifte  verb  «rvX<iw,  ' to  plunder,'  and 
therefore  to  sigmf\-,  properly  a place  free  from  robbery  or 
violence.  .Some,  ^owever,  have  derived  the  Greek  word 
from  the  Hebrew  * a grove theearliest  asylums,  it  is 

said,  having  been  usually  groves  sacred  to  certain  divinities. 
It  is  a pretty,  rather  than  perhajw  a very  conviiKing  illus- 
tration of  this  etymology,  which  is  afforded  by  Virgil's  ex- 
pression as  to  the  asylum  opened  by  Komutus, — 

* fltor  lurum  inefnl^n.  quern  Btxnulus  *ccr  uvlum 
Relulil.'— .Ev.  VII1.V343. 

The  tradition  was,  that  Romulus  made  an  asylum  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  nreparatory  to  the  building  of  Rome.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  he  dedicated  the  place  to  the  god  Asylious. 
(Plut  RnmuL  9.) 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  by  these  stories  is,  that  in  those 
ages  whoever  joined  a new  wimmunity  received  shelter  and 
protection  ; and  even  if  he  had  committerl  any  crime,  was 
neither  punished  by  those  whose  associate  he  had  l>ecomc, 
nor  surrendered  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  or  customs  he 
had  violated.  Such  an  asylum  was  not  an  appointed  place 
of  refuge  established  by  general  consent ; it  was  merely  a 
congregation  of  outlaws  bidding  defiance  to  the  institutions 
of  the  onmtry  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  prtM:laiining 
their  willingness  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  come  to  them. 

But  both  in  the  Grecian  states,  and  in  Rome,  the  Unuples, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  endowed  with  the  privilege  of 
affording  proteetbn  to  all  who  lied  to  them,  even  although 
they  had  committed  the  werst  crimea.  The  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  fn>m  these 
sanctuaries ; but  that,  nevertheless,  they  might  be  forced  to 
como  out,  not  only  by  being  prevented  from  receiving  food 
while  they  remained,  but  even  by  such  compulsory  measures 

0. 5  the  application  of  fire  to  the  building.  (See  Thucyd. 

1.  126. 134.:  Herod<rt.vi.  80.)  Anything  appears  to  have  been 
Mnnitted  except  the  actual  dragging  forth  of  the  criminal. 
Eventually,  these  places  of  refuge  became  great  nuisances, 
lieing.  especially  among  the  Greek  cities,  established  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  almost  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad> 
ministration  oi  justice.  After  Greece  had  become  a part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repress  this 
evil  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  directed  to  all  the  pretended 
asylums,  to  nroduce  legal  proofs  of  the  privilege  w hich  they 
claime«l.  (Tacit.  ..4iwui/.  iii.  60.  &c.)  Many  were  put  down 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  satisfy  this  demand. 
At  lost,  all  the  asylums  throughout  the  empire  were  abo- 
lished by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Sueton.  in 
Vita  Tiberii,  cap.  37.) 

The  term  *Aff»Xoc  was  given  as  an  epithet  to  certain 
divinities ; as,  for  example,  to  the  Ephesian  Diana.  It  is 
also  found  on  medals  as  an  epithet  of  certain  cities ; in 
which  application  it  probably  deno^  that  the  city  or  dis- 
trict was  under  the  protection  of  both  of  two  otherwise 
belligorent  |H>wers,  and  enjoyed  aceordingly  the  privileges 
of  neutral  ground. 


After  the  decline  and  fall  of  Paganism,  the  privilege  of 
scr>ing  as  asylums  for  malefactors  was  obtained  by  tlie 
Christian  temples.  The  credit  of  conferring  this  honour 
upon  churches  in  general  is  attributed  to  Pope  Bonifsce  V., 
in  the  beginning  of  the  suventh  century ; but  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before,  certain  sscred  buildings  of  the 
new  religion  are  said  to  have  been  declared  asylums  by 
the  Emperor  Uoiiorius.  The  asylums  thus  oatabUshed 
eventually  grew  throughout  all  Christendom  to  be  a still 
more  intolerable  abuse  than  those  of  the  antient  world  had 
been.  In  most  countries,  not  only  churches  and  convents, 
with  tlieir  precincts,  but  even  houses  of  the  bishops, 
came  to  be  Ht  length  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  ssne- 
tuarv.  In  all  these  places  the  most  atroebus  malefactors 
might  be  found  bidding  defiance  to  the  civil  power.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  this 
way  criminals  were  fVequeiiUy  rescued  from  justice,  pro- 
tection was  also  sometimes  afforded  to  the  innocent,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sbn  or  private  enmity  which  pursued  them  under  the  per- 
verted forms  of  law.  The  institutbn  was  one  of  the  many 
which  then  existed,  having  the  effect  of  throwing  the  regu- 
lating power  of  soebty  into  the  hands  of  the  dergy,  who 
certainly  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  class  in  whose  hainls 
such  a discretion  was  by  far  least  likely  to  be  abused. 
When  communities,  however,  assumed  a more  settled  state, 
and  the  law  became  strong  with  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  rights  which  had  at  one  lime  urmed  the  church 
as  a useful  champion  against  tyranny,  became  not  only 
unnecessary  but  mischievous.  The  rJiurch  maintained  a 
long  and  bard  struggle  in  defence  of  its  old  supremacy ; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  stand  thus  made,  and  in  opposi- 
uon  to  antient  habits,  and  the  popular  superstition  by 
which  they  were  guarded,  it  was  only  very  cautbusly  that 
attempts  could  be  made  to  mitigate  the  evil.  For  a long 
lime  the  legal  extent  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ap- 
pears to  ha\c  been  matter  of  violent  dispute  between  tlie 
church  and  the  civil  power.  In  this  country,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1487,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  that  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  declared,  that  if  thieves, 

I robbers,  and  murderers,  having  taken  refuge  in  sanctu- 
I aries,  should  sally  out  and  commit  fVesh  offences,  and 
I then  return  to  their  place  of  shelter,  tliey  might  be  taken 
out  by  the  king's  omcers.  It  was  only  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
! liament  passed  in  1534.  after  the  Reformation,  that  persona 
: accused  of  treason  were  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sane- 
I tuary.  After  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Koforma- 
I tion,  however,  in  tlie  reign  of  Elisabeth,  neither  the  churches 
nor  sanctuaries  of  any  other  description  were  allowed 
to  become  places  of  refuge  for  either  murderers  or  other 
criminals.  But  various  buildings  and  procincts  in  and 
near  London,  continued  for  a long  time  after  this  to  aflbrd 
shelter  to  dubtOTV.  At  length,  in  1697,  all  such  sanc- 
tuaries, or  pretended  sanctuaries,  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Act  8 and  9 William  111.  chan.  26. 

In  Scotland,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  in 
Edinburgh  still  remain  a sanctuary  for  debtors.  The 
boundaries  of  this  privileged  place  are  somewhat  exten- 
sive, comprehending  the  whole  of  what  is  called  * the 
King's  Park.'  in  which  is  the  remarkable  bill  called  ‘ Ar- 
thur's Seat'  7'ho  debtors  find  lodgings  in  a short  street, 
the  privileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  remainder 
by  a kennel  running  acTuss  it  Holyrood  retaius  its  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary  as  being  a royal  palace ; but  it  is  singular 
as  being  now  the  only  palace  in  this  country  any  part  of  the 
precincts  of  which  is  the  property,  or  at  least  in  the  occu- 
pation, of  private  individuals,  and  therefore  open  to  the 
public  generally. 

In  England,  a legal  asylum,  or  privileged  place,  is 
called  a sanctuary ; and  this  use  of  the  word  sanctuary 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  name  of  asylum  is  com- 
monly given  to  benevolent  institutions  intended  to  afford 
shelter  neither  to  criminals  nor  to  debtors,  but  to  some  par- 
ticular description  of  the  merely  unfortunate  or  destitute. 

I Thus  there  are  in  London, — the  A^ium  for  Recovery  of 
Health,  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the 
Poor,  Asylum  for  the  Cure  of  Scrofula  and  Cancer,  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Asylum,  Surrey  Asylum  for  Employment  o« 
Discharged  Prisoners,  Westminster  Asylum  for  Persons 
who  have  been  Prosecuted  lor  First  Offences,  Invalid  Asylum 
for  Females,  See. 

The  Jewi^  Qitiet  of  RcAtge,  eiUbUthed  by  Mosei  and 
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Jofihua,  may  W quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  on 
record  of  a system  of  asylum  founded  and  protected  by  the 
state  Itself  for  the  shelter  of  persons  who  had  violated  the 
law.  These  dties,-as  we  are  informed  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  were  six  in  number,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  Jordan.  They  ouly,  however,  protected  the 
person  who  had  killed  another  unawares.  AVith  regard  to 
such  a person  the  command  was,  ' If  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up 
into  his  hand;  b^ause  he  smote  his  neighbour  unwittingly, 
and  hated  him  not  beforetime.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that 
city,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  ju^ment, 
and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  Im  in  those 
days;  then  shall  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own 
city,  and  unto  his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he 
Hod.'  (Joshua  XX.  5,  6.)  This  institution  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  device  for  protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
guiltless  author  of  the  homicide  from  the  populsr  resent- 
ment, which  his  unfortunate  act  would  liave  b^n  likely  to 
draw  upon  him;  and  cherishing, on  the  other,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  natural  horror  at  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
which,  in  such  a state  of  society,  it  would  have  been  so' 
dangerous  to  suffer  to  be  weakened.  We  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  deodand  awarded  by  our  law  in  the  case  of  the 
accidental  destruction  of  life  by  any  inanimate  object. 

One  of  the  meet  curious  instances  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  is  that  long  enjoyed  in  Scotland  by  the  descend- 
ants of  tbe  celebrated  Ma^uff,  Thane  of  Fife,  the  dethroner 
of  the  usurper  Macbeth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  thane  by  Malcolm  UI.  (Canmore),  on 
his  recovery  of  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  soon  after  the 
middle  of  tlie  eleventh  century.  By  this  grant  it  was 
declared  that  any  person,  being  related  to  the  chief  of 
the  clan  Maeduit  within  the  ninth  degree,  who  should 
have  committed  homicide  without  premeditation,  shouhl 
have  his  punishment  remitted  for  a fine,  on  flying  to 
Macduff's  Cross,  which  stood  near  Lindores,  in  Fifeshire. 
Although  this,  however,  is  the  account  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish historians,  it  is  probable  that  the  privilege  only  con- 
ferred upon  the  oflbnder  a right  of  being  exempted  fVom 
all  other  courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  bis  MimireUy  uf  the  Scottith 
Border,  has  printed  a Latin  document  of  the  date  of  a.d. 
1291,  in  which  the  privilege  to  this  latter  extent  is  pleaded 
in  favour  of  an  Alexander  de  Moravia,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mr.  Moray  of  Abercaimy.  The  original  deed  still 
exists.  Of  Macduff  8 Cross  only  tho  pedestal  now  re- 
mains, the  oross  itself  having  been  destroyed  at  the  Refor- 
mation. It  bore  a metrical  inscription,  in  a btiange  half- 
Latin  jargon,  tho  varying  copies  of  which,  slill  pruierved, 
have  given  much  occupation  to  the  antiquaries.  (See 
Sibbald's  Huiory  of  Fife,  particularly  the  second  edition, 
6vo.  Cupar*  Fife,  1802;  Cunninghame's  En*ay  upon  MaC’ 
duJT * Cron;  and  Camden's  Britannia^  by  Gough.) 

A'SYMl*TOTE  (dffw/«irrwTOtf),  a compound  Greek  word 
signifying  tchieh  doet  not  fall  with,  if  taken  literally  with 
reipe^  to  two  lines,  it  would  mean  that  they  do  riot  meet  one 
another.  But  it  is  used  only  in  speaking  of  two  lines  (one 
of  which  at  least  must  be  eurvea)  which  continually  ap- 
proach each  other,  but  never  meet ; so  that  the  distance 
between  them  diminishes  without  limit,  or  they  may  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  nearness,  without  ever  actually 
meeting. 

This  appears  a paradox  to  beginners  in  geometry,  who 
are  generally  unable  to  imagine  it  possible  tnat  two  lines 
should  continue  to  approach  one  another  for  ever,  without 
absolute  contact.  But  this  arises  from  their  confounding 
the  thing  called  a straight  line  in  practice  (which  is  not  a 
straight  line,  but  a thin  stroke  of  black  lead  or  ink,  as  the  case 
may  be)  with  the  straight  line  of  geometry,  which  bos 
neither  breadth  nor  thickness,  but  only  length.  And  they 
also  imagine  that  if  two  linos  might  be  asymptotic,  the  fact 
might  be  made  visible ; which  is  impossible,  unless  the  eye 


could  be  made  to  distinguish  any  distance,  however  small. 
But  if  the  uiisksHUted  eye  cannot  detect  a wliitv  spare  be- 
tween two  black  lines,  unless  that  spairc  be  a thuushiidth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  is  about  the  truth,  it  is  evulent 
that  two  geometrical  surfaces  with  asymptotic  Itoumlaries, 
such  os  A B C,  DEC  would  appear  to  coincide  from  the 
point  where  the  distance  between  them  is  about  the  tiiou- 
sandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  idea  of  a geometrical  asym- 
ptote is  therefore  an  effort  of  pure  reason,  and  the  possibility 
of  it  must  be  made  manifest  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  senses. 


c D 


ALMBCDisa  vessel  of  water,  of  which  the  sides  and 
bottom  are  extended  indefinitely  towards  G and  R ; the  end 
A L is  fixed,  but  the  end  B M is  moveable  parallel  to  its 
first  posiiioii,  so  as  always  to  form  a water-tight  obstacle ; 
by  which  means  the  length  of  the  vessel  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent,  while  its  breadth  and  height  remain  the 
same.  Let  the  water  be  a perfect  fluid,  without  any  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (which  is  mathematically 
possible,  though  not  physically),  and  let  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  be  geometrically  horuontal.  Then,  as  the  end  M B 
changes  its  position  end  moves  towards  G R,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  vessel  will  grow  larger,  and  tho  level  of  the  water 
will  fall.  Suppose  the  side  L K to  be  of  glass.  Thus  when 
the  vessel  onus  at  E P,  the  water  may  stand  at  S V ; w hen 
the  end  is  at  F Q.  the  water  moy  stand  at  T W,  and  so  on. 
But  the  level  of  the  water  never  can  fall  absolutely  to  the 
bottom  C K : for  so  long  as  the  preceding  matbematii-al 
suppositions  hold  good,  and  there  is  some  water  in  the 
vessel,  it  must  stand  at  some  determinate  height  above  the 
bottom.  As  the  end  B M moves  to  the  right,  let  the  cun  e 
M V W,  &C-,  mark  out  the  positions  of  the  level  upon  the 
edge  of  tho  moving  end,  as  is  done  in  the  diagram.  Then 
for  the  reason  above  given,  this  cun'e  never  can  meet  tho 
line  C K,  though  obviously  in  a state  of  continual  approach 
towards  it  Ueoce  the  cune  M V W and  the  line  C K are 
asymptotes. 

As  another  illustration,  let  there  be  two  parallel  lines 
A B,  C D,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  which  is  A C ; 
and  from  A,  with  different  radii,  describe  arcs  of  circles 
P I,  Q R r,  S r.  See.  From  A B on  all  these  circles  mea- 
sure arc4  equal  in  length  to  the  straight  line  A C j that  is. 
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let  P 1 . g 2.  R 3 W 7,  Sec.,  be  all  equal  to  A C.  Now  it 

is  plain  that  the  arcs  g 9,  Rr,  &c.,  are  all  greater  than 
A C,  and  will  continue  so,  however  great  the  radius  may 
be;  for  A C is  the  shortest  distance  which  can  be  drawn 
from  one  parallel  to  the  other.  But  as  the  radius  is  ex- 
tended, the  arcs  T /,  V r,  &c.,  become  more  upright,  as  a 
person  unused  to  geometrical  phraseology  would  say.  that 
18,  more  and  more  nearly  coincident  with  a perpendicular 
drawn  from  A B:  they  also  become  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  A C.  Hence  the  points  3.  6,  7,  &c.,  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  C D,  with  which  they  would  actually  coincide,  if 
it  were  possible  that  one  of  the  arcs  could  become  equal  to 
A C.  Hence  the  curve,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  is  an  asym|itote  to  C D. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  asymptotes  will  be  found  in 
all  works  on  the  theory  of  curves,  and  in  most  on  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  The  following  are  the  most  general 
notions  which  it  will  be  within  our  limits  to  give,  and  will  be 
understood  by  a moderately  well-informed  mathematician. 
If  the  equation  of  a curve  be  y f (f),  and  if  the  function 
f (jr)  ran  be  separated  into  two  Others,  say  ^ (x)  and  x (-^)» 
of  which  X (^>  diminishes  without  limit  either  when  x is 
increased  without  limit,  or  made  to  approach  without  limit 
to  any  given  quantity ; then  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
y s t||/  (X)  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
y — f (x)  or  yff  (x)  -j-  X (x).  For  the  difference  of  the  ordi- 
nates of  the  two  curves  (to  a common  value  of  x)  is  x 
which  diminishes  without  limit.  For  instance,  let  the  first 
cun  o have  tlie  equation 
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nince  --  is  & + . of  which  ■ ihnTeases  without 
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limit  when  x is  incrcftsod  without  limit,  it  follows  that  the 
straight  line  having  the  o<|uaHon  y = A is  an  asymptote  to 
the  cun'o.  If  the  prt‘ce<liiig  equation  be  reversed  and  put 
under  the  form 
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similar  reasoning  will  show  that  the  straight  line  where 
wjuation  is  ar=a  ia  also  an  asymptote.  If  the  first  ex- 
pression be  developed  in  inverse  powers  of  x,  giving 


y 


A a*  . ^ 
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the  equations  of  curves  which  ore  asymptotes  to  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  f«Min<l  by  taking  nnv  of  the  preceding  terms 
for  y,  provided  b be  always  one.  Such  are 
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or  generally,  any  curve  whose  equation  ia 
y K 6 -|-  X (a-) 

where  x (-^)  diminishes  without  limit,  when  x is  increased 
witliout  limit,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  preceding.  Observe 
that  a curve  mav  first  cut  another,  ilien  recede  from  it,  and 
afterwards  become  an  asymptote  to  iL 
The  following  is  a mere  sketch  of  the  most  general 
method  of  finding  asymptotes  to  algebraical  curves.  Thu 
first  part  of  the  method  detects  tlie  number  and  diroclkm 
of  the  rertiiiwar  asymptotes,  those  only  excepted  which 
are  pamllel  to  either  axis  of  co-ordinates,  which  will  cosily 
ailmit  of  a sepumie  determination. 

Clear  the  i>quation  of  all  railicals.  Suppose  it  then  of 
the  second  degree,  though  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all 
degrees.  Its  form  will  then  be  (putting  all  the  highest 
terms  on  one  side) 

a y*  -f-  A ^ 4"  ts  dy-\-ex  f. 

The  following  theorem  can  then  bo  demonstrated.  If  the 
equation 

<1  y* -f- 6 ry -4- c X*  « 0 (A) 

be  possible,  then  it  is  the  collective  equation  of  two  lines 
passing  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  two  lines 
are  parallel  to  two  asvmptotes  of  the  cunc  ami  the  ciu^e 
ran  have  no  othecs.  It  is  a well-known  theorem  that  any 
at uebraiful  equation  between  x and  v,  which  w homogenous 
wjih  respect  to  these  letters,  is  not  the  equation  of  a curve, 
hut  of  a rollc'Clion  of  straight  lines  passing  thnmgh  the 
origin.  Thus  the  asymptotes  of  the  curv'o  of  the  thtnl 
degree  will  be  determined  by  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  form 

a a-*  -f-  ^ 4“  ^ 4*  “ 0 

which  may  belong  eitlier  to  one  or  three  straight  lines. 

If  y =A  X 4"  ^ Iw  the  equation  of  an  asynijiiole,  the  value 

of  k may  be  any  one  of  the  values  of  ^ determinc<l  from 

X 

thccqusUion  (A).  To  find  /,  remember  that  any  homoge- 
neous algebraical  expression  of  the  mth  degree,  containing 
X and  y,  may  be  expressed  by  Uie  form 


and  let  the  equation  of  the  curve,  when  its  various  sets  of 
homogeneous  terms  liare  been  collected,  be 


(f)  + / 

Then  if  ih)  represent  the  differential  coefficient  of  f (A), 
the  equation  of  the  asymptote  is 
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when  the  highest  dimension  in  Uie  equation  exceeds  the 
next  highest  by  mure  than  one.  all  Uio  asymptotes  roust 
|nsa  through  the  <wigin  of  co-ordinatoe. 


The  term  asymptote  is  first  found  in  the  Conio  Soctums 
of  ApoUonius;  and  the  properties  of  the  hyperlwHc  asym- 
ptote are  found  in  the  s^econd  book  of  his  Conic  Sections. 

ASZOD,  a well-built  market-town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  of  Waitxen,  and  on  the  Galga,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  The  Podmamtzky  family  have 
a large  and  handsome  mansion  near  it,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  its  museum  of  rvatural 
historv'.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  industrious,  good 
mechanics,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade,  os  well  in 
cloaks  lined  with  sheepskins,  which  they  dye  blue  and 
green  and  export  to  distant  markets  in  great  quantities,  os 
in  com  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  delightful  valley  in 
which  the  town  is  situat^.  Aszod  contains  two  churches,  a 
synagogue,  and  nearly  500U  inhabitants.  47^  39' N.  lat., 
19' 29' E.  long.  (Bertuch.) 

ATABEES  arc  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  small 
principalities  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Scljuk  Turks, 
soon  after  its  estabUsbment,  liccame  divided,  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  word 
Atahek  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  properly  signifies  * The 
Father  of  the  Prince,'  or.  as  Abulfcda  explains  it  {Ann. 
Most.  L iti.  p.  226.  cd.  Reiske),  * a faithful  Parent.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  first  chief  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Atahek  uws  Niaaro-al-Mulk,  the  vizir  of  the 
third  Scljuk  sultan,  Malck-shah,  who  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  the  town  of  Tus  as  his  property ; yet  neither 
tile  title  nor  the  honours  of  sovereignty  remained  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  But  sevomi  powerful  emirs  at  the 
court  of  the  Seljuks.  on  whom  this  title  was  conferred, 
continued  to  use  it  after  they  had  made  tliemselves  the 
almost  independent  roastora  of  separate  provinces,  in  which 
they  enjoyed  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  with  this 
exception  only,  that  in  the  public  prayers  at  the  mosques 
the  name  of  tho  reigning  Soljuk  princo  was  mentioned 
beforo  tlieirs.  Four  dynasties  of  Ataboks  are  paKicularly 
noticed  in  oastem  history ; tliosc  of  Syria  (and  Irak),  those 
of  Azerbijon,  those  of  Persia,  and  those  of  Laristan. 

Ataf^ekn  of  Syrio  and  Irak, — The  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Atalwks  was  Kasim-addaulah  Aksankar,  ori- 
ginally a mamiuk  or  slave,  but  who  )iad  by  degrees  roiscil 
himself  to  a station  of  groat  influence  at  tho  Scljuk  court. 
Sultan  Malek-sliah,  tho  son  of  Alp  Arslan,  yielding  to  tho 
request  of  the  nobles,  who  a cre  jealous  of  tho  i>owcr  of  Ak- 
sankar. in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  at  court.  app«)intc(t 
him  governor  of  tho  towns  of  Haloh,  Hama,  Manbi^,  and 
I.aodi<va  (a-D.  lOfiS).  After  Malok-hhah 'a  death,  Ak.Minkar. 
instead  of  taking  the  part  of  his  children,  became  the  sup- 
porter of  Tutu-ih,  another  Seljuk  prince  in  Svria.  But  Tti- 
tush,  so  far  from  rewarding  the  services  which  Aks.\nknr 
bail  rendered  him.  deprived  him  of  a portion  of  hit  previous 
governmunt.  and  finally  of  his  life  (a.d.  1094).  Emad-eddin 
Zenghi.  the  son  of  Aksankar,  who  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  was  executed,  early  distinguished  himself 
by  military  services  in  several  Scljuk  armies,  and  in  a.d. 
1122  roceiveil  Basra  as  a fief  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  Mah- 
mud, besides  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bagdad. 
In  consequence  of  the  then  alarming  ascendency  of  tho 
Christian  kingdom  established  by  the  crusaders  in  Pales- 
tine. Eroad-eddin  was  sent  to  Mosul,  in  order  to  resist  their 
further  encroachments.  He  succeeded  (a.d.  1127)  in 
making  himself  master  of  Haleb,  and  of  a considerable 
portion  of  Syria,  over  which  country  he  thenceforward  niliHl 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  European  chroniclers  of  tho 
history  of  the  crusades  call  him  Sanguiu.  which  is  a cor- 
niption  of  Zenghi.  Aftor  his  death  (a.d.  1145)  a dissen- 
sion arose  between  his  two  sons,  Seif-eddin  Ghazi  and 
Nureddin  Mahmud:  thoy  agreed  at  la^t  that  .Seif-i'diin 
shmihl  reign  at  Mosul,  and  Nuretidin  at  Ilah-b.  Tho 
Mosul  branch  continued  to  govern  till  the  incursion  of  the 
Mogols  into  Syria,  when  Mosul  foil  into  their  power,  a.d. 
I26U.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Atabeks  of  Haleb  sn  end 
was  put  hy  Sniadin,  a.d.  MB.3;  who,  however,  allowisl  a 
side  branch  of  th:s  dynasty  to  continue  in  the  cities  of 
Sanjarand  Nisihin  till  a.d.  1219. 

Atalffks  of  Ildeghiz,  w]io.  fo'^m  the  coudiiinn 

of  a slave,  had  successively  ri«en  to  the  rank  of  an  <*fficcr  nt 
the  court  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mas'ud,  was,  in  a.d.  1136, 
investeil  with  the  dignity  of  Aiabck,  and  at  the  same  timo 
appointed  governor  of  Azerbijan  and  Kurdistan.  He  kept 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  increased  his  domini<mn 
by  conquest.  Though  still  under  allegiance  to  the  sultan, 
he  was  almost  independent  in  the  goveriimeiit  ofAxerbijan, 
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Four  of  hi*  descendant*  aucceawvely  ruled  owr  Azerbijan  j 
till  the  year  l‘i25.  when  they  were  obli^jed  to  yield  to  the  | 
power  of  Jclul'Cddin,  &ulUm  of  Khowarezm. 

AUxbehs  of  Perna.^K  lino  of  Alabeks,  of  Turcoman 
oritfin,  the  desocndaula  of  Sulfrar,  ruled  over  Fan,  or  Persia 
Pro|»4;r.  iVom  a.d.  U48  till  l‘i6  i.  The  flr»l  of  U»o*e  Atabek* 
wan  MuzafTcr-eddin.  and  he  was  followed  by  ten  others,  the 
roijfni  of  some  of  whom  were,  however,  of  very  short  dura* 
tion.  Their  residence  wo*  at  Shiras.  The  last  of  this 
dynasty  was  Aycslia  Khatun,  a princess,  who  was  con- 
firmed by  Hulagu  in  l»r  character  as  soverei|fn,  but  reigned 
no  longer  than  one  year,  and  died  in  a.d.  1264.  From  their 
ancestor.  Saittur,  tUeso  Aubeks  of  Persia  are  sometimet 
numefl  Sulizarides. 

Aiab*k$  of  Lari»l4in.—Ahn  Taher,  an  officer  of  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Persia,  hud  been  sent  with  an  army  into  LarisUn, 
a province  on  the  norlli-eastern  side  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf, 
lie  cunqiiered  it,  but  instead  of  (riving  it  up  to  his  mastera, 
be  assumed  himself  the  independent  dominion  over  it.  and 
took  the  title  of  Atabek.  Takla,  the  grandson  and  third 
successor  of  Abu  Taher,  wu»  reigning  over  Larislan  when 
Hulogu  uivadtHl  the  country,  who  deposed  and  killed  him, 
but  allowed  his  son,  Shems-oddin  Alp  Argun,  to  succeed 
him  m the  guvernmeui.  By  the  Mrmission,  and  with  the 
support,  uf  die  Mogol  emperors,  Yussuf  Shah,  the  sun  of 
Alp  Argun,  followed  next,  and  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Afrasiab.  The  latter  had,  by  several  acts  of  cruelty,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  em^ieror  (razan  Khan, 
who  ordered  liim  ti  be  executed,  and  appointed  Nosrat-eddin 
Ahmed,  a son  of  Alp  Argun,  as  hU  successor.  Ho  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kokn-eddin,  a iw>n  of  Yussuf  .Shah.  Mozaffer* 
cdilin  Afru.siab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Kokn-eddin,  was 
the  luKl  of  the  Aubeks  uf  Laristan.  <See  D'llerbelot,  Bi- 
b'iothgque  Ori^ntale,  art.  Alabekian.  DeGuignes, i/w/utrs 
ilea  litt/u,  vol.L  p.  234,  &€.) 

ATACA'.VIA  is  a district  belonging  to  the  department  of 
Potosi  in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  and  comprehends  all 
the  country  of  that  republic  which  lies  to  tho  west  uf  the 
Andes  along  the  Paciftc  Oomh.  It  is  uf  considerable 
extent,  its  nortliern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  river  Loa, 
which  separates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  21^  and  '22*^ 
S.  lat.,  and  its  southern  by  the  river  .Salodu,  which  partly 
divides  it  rniiu  Chili,  and  flows  near  26'  $.  lat„  so  Uiat  it 
extends  along  the  coast  upwards  of2lUtuiles,witha  breadth 
of  from  23  to  4U  miles,  it  isdivided  into  tlicUpper  (Sierra) 
unU  Lower  country.  Tlio  Sierra  cuinpreheuds  tlie  smaller 
part  of  its  surface,  that  which  lies  on  tho  N.E.  within  tho 
chain  uf  the  Andes,  and  contain*  some  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  tho  (Uiramun  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American 
Sierras  aro  cultivated.  The  surrounding  mountains  contain 
imut'S  uf  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked,  and  aro 
inhabited  by  numerous  herds  of  vicunas,  which  the  Indians 
hunt,  selling  their  skin  and  eating  their  flesh,  which  is 
tender  and  uf  excellent  taste.  Tlie  Lower  country  present* 
over  nearly  uU  iu  surf, ice  nothing  but  an  uninlmbiled  and 
uninhabitable  desert,  cunsbiting  of  wide  plains  covered  with 
a dark  brown,  and  in  some  places  quite  black  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a streak  of  white.  On  tlie  plains  rise  some 
high  ndgl^s  and  a few  immense  rt>unded  knolls  : but  in  no 
|iart  are  any  traces  of  vegetation  to  be  discovered.  Tins 
description  is  parlieularly  applicable  to  the  suuUiem  part, 
which  extonil*  towanis  tho  boundary  of  Chili,  in  which 
manv  S|>auiards  perisUed  for  want  of  water  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquest,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  desert  of  Atacama.  Toward*  the  boundary  of  Peru,  a 
few  rivers  deat'cnd  from  tho  Andes,  and  along  tlieir  courses 
valleys  extend,  in  which  a rich  vegetation  is  displayed,  the 
Soil  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vines,  and  other  fruit* 
and  vegetables.  The  roost  considerable  of  these  rivers  is 
the  Ckibija,  at  the  mouth  uf  which  is  a good  harbour  and  a 
small  town,  the  inltabilants  of  which  are  principally  occupied 
with  fishing  fur  congers,  which  they  salt  and  export  to  the 
interior  and  toother  ]H]rt*:  this  town  is  nowcallcil  Puerto  de 
la  Mar.  In  oUier  parts  of  the  a species  of  cod,  called 
billo,  is  caught  in  abundance  and  likewise  exported.  The 
interior  districts  contain  veins  of  crystal  of  various  colours, 
of  jasper,  talc,  copner,  blue  vitriol,  ami  alum.  No  rain  c\er 
falls  on  this  coast,  iml  in  a few  places  the  soil  is  occasionally 
refreshed  by  mists  ami  dews.  In  the  desert,  sand-spiiuis 
arc  uf  frequent  occurrence.  (Alcedo,  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
HumhoMi.) 

ATAIIU.VLl.P.k,  called  by  some  historian*  ATAB.-V- 
LIPA,  was  the  »ju  of  Huuyua  Capac,  the  eleventh  luca  of 


Peru,  by  a prineeu  of  Quitd,  or  Quito.  According  to  tho 
laws  of  Pen!  tho  incas  were  only  allowed  to  marry  their 
Bisters,  or  some  other  female  of  their  own  family : every 
other  union  wa*  considered  unlawful,  and  the  fruit  of  such 
a union  illegitimate.  Atahuallpa  could  not,  on  this  ao- 
count,  sur.ce€^  bis  father.  Huayua  Capac,  who  loved  him 
passionately,  considering,  moreover,  the  rank  of  hi*  mother, 
wo*  desirous  that  Atabuallpa  should  succeed  him  in  the 
throne  of  Quito,  which  kingdom  hod  been  added  to  his 
empire.  He  accordingly  communicated  bis  desire  to  the 
hereditary  prince  Huascar,  who  acquiesced  in  the  will  of 
hi*  father ; and  at  the  death  of  the  inca,  which,  according  to 
Garcilaso,  took  place  in  1323,  Atabuallpa  asceodail  the 
throne  of  (juito.  Huascar  promised  his  brother  to  leave 
him  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  bis  kingdom,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  make  any  new  conquests  on  his 
own  territory,  and  that  he  should  render  him  homage  as  his 
liege  lord.  Atahusllpa  replied  submissively  to  this  proposal, 
and  asked  his  brother's  permission  to  visit  Cuzco  to  celebrate 
the  obsequies  of  their  deceased  fatlier,  and  likewise  to  ren- 
der biro  homage.  Having  obtained  this  permissbn,  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  priiicipsi  officers  to  aseeroble  as 
many  men  as  they  could,  and  without  making  any  warlike 
appearance,  to  march  towards  Cuzco  in  small  btHiics.  In 
' this  manner  he  assembled  an  army  of  more  than  30,0(M> 
veterans  who  bad  served  under  his  father.  These  prepa- 
rations, secretly  as  they  were  made,  excited  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  old  governors  of  the  provinces, 
who  acquainted  Huascar  with  tlicir  fears.  But  before  the 
inca  bad  time  to  prepare  himself,  more  than  20,000  men 
belonging  to  Atabuallpa  had  croesed  the  Apurimac,  and 
were  within  a hundred  miles  of  Cuzco.  They  then  cast  off 
the  mask,  and  presented  themselves  as  enemies.  Hua.^car 
assembled  as  large  an  army  as  he  could  muster,  and  offered 
them  battle  in  a plain  six  miles  from  Cuzco.  The  battle 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  at  last  victory  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Atahuallpa.  Huascar  attempted  to  escape  with  a 
^ thousand  men,  but  was  taken  prisoner.  A messenger  was 
! sent  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  aaussa,  or  Jauja,  to  acquaint 
i him  with  the  result  of  the  battle.  He  ordered  Huascar  to 
be  kept  in  chains,  and  summoned  all  the  individuals  of  the 
inca's  family  to  appear  at  Cuzco,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  some  affairs  of  importance  both  to  the  family  and  to  the 
state  ; but  his  real  intention  was  to  destroy  them,  that  he 
I might  possess  the  throne  without  fear  of  being  disturbed, 
j AlabusLllpa  accordingly  gave  orders  to  bis  general,  who 
caused  more  than  2U0  ^ the  inca's  family  to  be  put  to  death, 
witliout  sparing  eitlier  age  or  sex.  Some  were  beheade<i, 
others  precipitated  from  rocks,  women  and  children  were 
hung  by  llieir  hair  from  trees,  and  left  to  die  there.  These 
inhuman  executions,  which  were  continued  during  two  years, 
took  plai'e  in  a field  near  Cuzco,  called,  on  that  account,  Ya- 
huarpampa,  or  the  field  of  blood.  The  unfortunate  Huascar, 
whenever  one  of  those  atrocious  acts  took  place,  was  brought 
to  the  scene  uf  blood,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  with  a rope 
ded  muiul  bU  neck,  to  witness  the  death  of  bis  relations. 
The  sonants  of  the  household  of  tl>e  inca  were  likewise  do* 
btroyed,  and  as  these  were  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns 
in  tho  neighliourhood  of  Cuzco,  the  number  of  the  victims 
cannot  be  estimated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  discords,  the  Spaniards  arrived 
in  Peru.  Alahuallpa,  who  was  at  Cassamarca,  or  Caxa- 
marca,  terrified  at  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  them, 
and  knowing  that  the  unfortunate  Huascar  had  sought  their 
assibtance,  sent  an  embassy,  accompanied  by  a rich  present, 
with  a view  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  invaders.  The  am- 
bassador was  very  civilly  received  by  Francisco  PUarro, 
who,  on  his  part,  sent  his  brother  Hernando  to  visit  Ata- 
huallpa,  to  offer  him  his  friendship,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  intentions,  which  were  no  other  than  to  eontnbiile 
with  all  his  power  to  the  happiness  of  both  him  and  lus 
subjects.  On  the  following  day,  Atabuallpa,  acoonmanied 
by  fiOOO  men  unarmed,  went  to  visit  Pizarro.  (Jn  his 
arrival.  Father  Valverde,  in  a long  harangue,  endeavoured 
to  acquaint  the  inca  with  the  doctrines  of  Uie  catholic  re- 
ligion, and  declared  to  him  Uiat  his  kingdom  had  been 
given  by  tho  po|K>,  the  vicar  of  God,  to  Uie  mighty  Em- 
peror Carlos,  and  that  consequently  he  was  bound  to 
surrender  it,  othcrwi»o  both  he  and  his  subjects  would  be 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  Tho  inca,  amazed  at  such 
a proposal,  and,  uttering  a deep  sigh,  answered  by  his  in- 
terprutcr,  that,  rompariiig  tho  tenour  of  their  former  with 
their  present  discourse,  be  could  infer  nothing  else  but  that 
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both  they  end  Acir  king  were  either  tyrants,  who  went 
about  the  world  plundering  and  usurping  Ute  kingdoms  of 
others,  or  a scourge  sent  by  God  to  punUh  mankind:  that 
he  could  not  conceive  how  be  was  to  acknowlixlge  throe 
lords,  and  surrender  his  kingdopt  only  to  one : that  if,  with 
any  justice,  he  could  he  bound  to  pav  (ributo  to  any,  it 
should  l>e  to  the  pope,  or  rather  to  Ood,  and  not  to  the 
emperor.  Tho  ^aniards  would  not  suffer  the  inra  to  Qnish 
his  discourse.  The  cavalry  fell  upon  the  unarmed  multi* 
tudo  who  bad  assembled,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
sight,  sabring  and  trampling  under  the  feet  of  tlieir  horses 
old  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Plzarro,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Atahuallpa, 
who,  at  the  command  of  their  inca,  offered  no  resistance; 
the  Spaniards,  after  seizing  Atahuallpa.  and  loading  him 
with  chains,  conducted  him  as  a prisoner  to  the  royal  seat 
of  tho  incas  at  Caxamarca. 

Atahuallpa  offered  Pizarro,  for  bis  ransom,  to  cover  the 
pavement  of  his  prison  with  vessels  full  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  having  observed,  by  the  countenances  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  either  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer,  or  doubted 
the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment,  he  raised  his  hand  as 
nigh  as  he  could  reach,  and  making  a mark  in  the  wall,  pro- 
mised to  fill  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same 
precious  metals.  Pizarro  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
im*a  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  procuring  the  ransom. 
Atahuallpa,  though  imprisoned,  was  in  communication  with 
his  generals,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  his  brother  to 
Jauja.  Hero  Huascar  saw  two  officers  of  Pizarro,  and  again 
implored  their  interference  in  his  behalf.  This  circum- 
stance having  reached  tho  ears  of  Atahuallpa, «he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  Huascar,  in  his 
last  moments,  said,  *I  am  deprived  of  my  kingdom  and 
existence  by  a tyrant,  but  he  will  not  enjoy  long  his  usurped 
power.’ 

A Peruvian  renegade,  called  Fclipillo,  who  served  as  an 
interpreter  to  the  Spaniards,  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  Atahuallpa.  falsely  accused  him  of 
having  secretly  given  orders  to  his  subjects  to  arm  against 
them.  The  inca  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial.  Some  of 
ttie  Spanish  officers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Garci- 
laso,  rcmonstrattHl  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  those  who  were  of  a contrary 
opinion  that  they  would  disgrace  the  Spanish  character  by 
their  ungrateful  behaviour  to  a man  who  had  received  them 
with  such  kindness,  and  to  whom  they  had  mimover 
plcdge<l  their  word  to  set  him  at  liberty  a(\er  having  re- 
ceived tho  sum  agreed  upon  for  his  ransom ; and  finally, 
that  if  he  was  to  ^ tried,  ho  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  ^ 
judged  by  the  emperor.  Almagro  and  his  party,  who  hod 
just  arrived,  and  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of 
Atahuallpa,  pretended  that  lie  ought  to  1m  tried  by  a military 
commission.  This  last  opinion  prevailed.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  bo  burned  alive  on  several  false  and  ridiculous 
charges,  the  chief  of  which  wore  the  false  one  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  tho  murder  of  his  brother.  On  his  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  be  desired  to  be  baptized,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  strangled  only.  It  is  said  that  be  exhibited 
great  courage  and  firmness  in  his  last  moments.  Atahuallpa 
is  descril>etl  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a man  of  band- 
some  and  noble  presence,  of  a clear,  quick,  and  penetrating 
mind,  cunning,  sagacious,  and  brave.  Garcilaso  relates  of 
him  tho  following  anecdote: — while  in  prison  he  had  ob- 
served some  Spaniards  reading  and  writing,  and  he  thought 
that  this  occonipHshmont  was  not  a thing  learnt,  but  a 
faculty  which  all  the  Spaniards  possessed ; and  in  order  to 
venfy  his  opinion,  he  asked  one  soldier  to  write  the  wonl 
Dios  (God)  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  He  then  asked  every 
Spaniard  that  came  near  him  to  read  it,  and  as- he  received 
from  all  the  same  answer,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opi- 
nion : but  on  putting  the  question  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
finding  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  it,  he  discovereil  that 
it  was  a science  acquired.  From  that  moment  he  formed 
so  mean  an  idea  of  Pizarro,  that  he  treated  him  with  tlie 
greatest  contempt 

See  Vega  (El  Inca  Garcilaso),  ComentartM  Reale*  de  lot 
Jnrat,  part  i.,  book  9.  chap.  2 to  tho  end  ^ part  ii.,  book  )0, 
chap,  17,  folio  edition,  Madrid,  1723. 

ATA-MRLIK.  or  with  his  complete  name,  ALA-EDDIN 
ATA-MRLIK  AL-JOWAINI,  was  bom  (probably  x-n. 
122f.  or  12-27)  in  tho  district  of  Jowain  near  Nishnbur  in 
Khorasan,  in  which  country  his  father  Boha-eddin  succes- 
sively filled  MTeral  offices  of  imoortance  under  the  Mogol 


government  Au-Melik  received  a careful  education  ; hat 
at  an  early  age  political  employmcoU  withdrew  bis  aUcniiuii 
from  literary  pursuits.  Argun,  the  governor  of  Khoraum, 
oliose  him  fur  his  companion  on  two  journeys  into  Tartary, 
and  in  12M  introduced  him  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Mangu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here  Ata-Melik 
remained  for  a cunsiderable  time,  and  began  to  write  his 
great  work  on  the  history  of  the  Mogols,  un  account  of 
which  he  undertook  several  excursions  into  Mawaralnalir, 
Turkestan,  and  the  antient  country  of  tlie  L’ighurs.  \Ve 
are  not  informed  of  the  precise  period  at  which  Ata-Melik 
quilted  Karakorum.  But  whenArguu  was.  in  a.u.  12^5. 
^ain  called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  ho  loll  his  sun 
Kerai-Mviik,  with  Ata-Melik,  in  the  camp  of  Sultan  Hulaku, 
the  brother  of  Mangu  Klian,  as  governors  of  Khorasan,  Irak, 
and  Mozenderan,  during  his  absence.  Ata-Mehk  soon 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Hulaku : as  a proof  of  this, 
It  U recorded  that  he  itKluced  him  by  his  intercession  to 
rebuild  the  town  of  Jenushan,  which  had  been  destroyetl 
by  the  Moguls  when  thev  first  connuered  Khorasan.  Ho 
allerwanls  accompanied  Hulaku  in  bis  expedition  against 
the  Abbaside  caliph  Moslasem ; and  after  the  capture  of 
Bagdad  by  the  Mogols  (a.d.  1258),  he  was  appointed  pro- 
ff»ct  of  that  city,  while  on  his  brother  Sbems-eddin  the  dig- 
nity of  vizir  was  conferred.  Both  continued  to  bold  these 
offices  under  Abaka  Khan,  the  successor  of  Hulaku,  and 
the  province  of  Bogdail,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  began  to  flourish  aj^i  under  tfieir 
administration.  But  in  consequence  of  a charge  of  pecula- 
tion brought  against  Ata-Melik,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  depriVL'd  of  every  thing  he  poasessod,  even  of  bis  wife 
and  children,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sultan  Ahmed,  the 
successor  of  Abaka  Khan,  relieved  him  from  this  distressing 
situation,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  much  against  his  wish, 
to  resume  his  former  office.  But  soon  oiler  this  Argun, 
the  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  defeated  Ahmed  and  made  himself 
master  of  Bagdad  ; and  it  appears  tliat  tlie  apprehension  of 
a renewal  of  the  former  rigorous  judicial  proceedings  against 
himself  accelerated  the  death  of  Ata-Melik,  which  took 
place  a few  days  offer  Argun's  entry  into  Bagdad  (a.d, 
1262).  His  work  on  the  history  of  the  Mogols,  entitled 
Jthan-kuthdi  (i.  e.  the  conquest  of  the  world),  is  by  some  of 
the  most  esteeroeil  Oriental  writers  <c.  g.  Abulfaraj.  Mirk- 
hond,  file.)  referred  to  as  the  principal  authmty  on  tliat 
subject.  A manu.vcript,  said  to  contain  the  greater  part  of 
it,  is  preserveil  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (See  a 
Memoir  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ata-Melik,  by  Quatre- 
mure,  in  the  Afinas  dt  t Orient,  vol.  i.,  p.  220,  &c.) 

ATAULPHUS,  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  king  of  tho 
Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  Affer 
Alahc's  death,  near  Cosenza,  Ataulphus  was  elected  his 
sucoessor,  a.d.  411.  In  the  following  year  he  led  his  bands 
out  of  Italy  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  joining  Jovinus.  who  had  revolted  against  the 
empire,  and  of  sharing  the  Gauls  with  him.  Jovinus  not 
being  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  tlie  (jutbs,  Ataulphus 
sent  messengers  to  Hunorius  offering  him  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  had 
been  for  some  time  a captive  with  Ataulphus,  who  at  last 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Gaul,  at  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  year  a.d.  414.  Ataulplms  appeared  on  tho 
occasion  dressed  affer  the  Reman  fashion,  and  presented  his 
bride  with  many  vases  full  of  gold  and  jewels  taken  at  the 
plunder  of  Rome  in  a.d.  410.  Ataulphus  afferwards  passed 
into  Spain,  where  he  wa.s  treacherously  killed  at  Barcelona 
by  one  of  hts  equerries,  a.d.  417.  A child  that  be  had  by 
Placidia,  and  to  wliom  he  had  given  tho  name  of  Theo- 
dosius, dictl  before  him.  Vallia,  the  successor  of  Ataul- 

f*hus,  restorwl  Placidia  to  her  brother  Honorius,  who  gave 
ler  in  marriage  to  the  consul  (Jonstantius.  (Jornarides, 
Zosimus,  Orosms,  and  Giblion.) 

ATB  ARA,  a river  of  Nubia.  [See  Tacazzb  and  Nilk.] 
ATCHAFALAYA  (an  Indian  wonl,  signifying  loU 
reater)  is  the  upper  outlet  of  tho  Mississippi, which  detaches 
itself  from  tho  main  stream  on  the  right  bank  in  31'^  N.  lat., 
and  14°  47'  AV.  long,  from  Washington.  The  Atchafaluya 
is  here  about  110  yards  wide,  and  the  Mississippi  ncuriy 
half  a mile.  When  the  Mississippi  is  low,  the  water  sonic- 
times  runs  backward  from  the  Alchafalaya  into  the  Groat 
River ; but  w hen  the  Mississippi  is  at  its  height,  there  is  an 
immense  moss  of  water  sent  down  the  Atcbafolaya,  and  a 
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extent  of  country  between  the  Ateharalaya  an<l  the 
ML«aiHsippi,  and  also  to  the  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  is  thus 
annually  inundated.  The  Atchafalaya  has  a };eneral 
wmtlicrn  course  for  thirty-five  miles  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
Courlableau  from  the  N.  W.,  which  comes  from  the  hilly  pinc- 
fjrests  between  tho  Red  River  and  tl»o  head  of  Calcasiu. 
From  tho  junction  of  tho  Courtableau.thc  Alchufalaya  runs 
S.S.E.  foriwenly  miles  ; here  one  stream  runs  into  the  long 
narrow  lake  called  C'hectimachcs,  and  the  other  branch  runs 
eastw’anl  fifteen  miles»  and  receives  the  Plaquemine,  another 
branch  of  tht?  MissUsippi  detarlied  from  the  main  stream,  on 
tho  right.  Tho  Atchafalava  now  runs  a little  E.  of  S.  for 
thirty  miles,  and  enters  tlic  bay  called  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
About  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  on  tho  west 
by  tho  Techo,  which  rises  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  and 
lias  an  entire  course  of  about  200  miles. 

The  Atchafalaya  is  remarkable  for  a phenomenon  cnlletl 
the  Raft,  which  occurs  in  several  places  in  its  course.  This 
tmO  ivviisists  of  tho  rubbish  brought  down  the  Mississippi 
and  thrown  at  some  remote  time  into  the  Atchafuluyn,  where 
it  has  been  caught  in  the  bends' of  this  narrow  and  tortuous 
stream,  and  has  received  successive  augmentations  by  more 
rjccnt  lloating  trees.  This  rult  is  not  always  stationary, 
but  when  disturbetl  by  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  breaks  off 
in  large  masses,  which  soon  lodge  again  in  some  angle  of 
tho  river.  Several  points  are  marked  in  Darby's  map 
where  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  these  accumulations  of 
itderla»e<i  trees.  Tho  limber  rises  and  fulls  with  the  river 
Hoods.  The  spring-tide*  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  are 
nut  more  than  three  feet,  ascend  the  Atchafalaya  when  its 
waters  are  low  to  a point  above  the  junclion  of  this  stream 
with  the  Courlableau — a fhet  which  shows  that  this  portion 
of  the  country  has  a very  small  elevation  above  tho  Gulf, 
or  jwrhiips  none  at  all.  (See  Darby  s Geography  of  the 
United  Staiee.') 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACIIEEN  (properly  ACHEH).  is  orro 
ofthu  r>cttY  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  of  Sumatra  is 
divided.  It  occupies  tho  noixh-we»tern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  liordcrs  generdlly  on  the  country  of  tho  Battos. 
The  kingetoni  dues  not  extend  inland  farther  than  about 
fifty  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to  the  south-wcbt- 
ward  as  far  as  the  tow  n of  Barus,  in  2^  N.  lat.  and  9B'"  30' 
E.  long.  On  tho  northern  coast  the  territory  of  Atcheen 
reaches  us  far  eastward  us  Kaiti,  in  6°  ItK  N.  lat.  and  97'4(>' 
E.  lung. 

When  the  Portuguese,  early  in  tho  sixteenth  centur)-, 
were  prosecuting  their  discoveries  ami  conquests  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  a Heet  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Diego  Lopes  de  Sequeira,  first  reached  the  inland  of  Suma- 
tra, and  unebored  at  Pedir,  then  a principal  port  on  tlic 
north-west  coast,  within  tho  kingdom  of  Atclieon.  Ilere 
the  PortugucMj  found  trading  vessels  from  Pegu,  from  Ben- 
gal, and  from  other  ca.storn  countries  : this  was  in  Soptem- 
Mr,  I50D.  It  was  ucarlya  century  laler(Juue,  IG02)  when 
the  first  English  shirks  visited  that  country.  These  were 
the  licet  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  X^ncaster.  who  , 
bure  a letter  from  tho  queen  of  England,  and  was  received 
b)-  the  sovereign  of  Atcheen  w ith  every  mark  of  respect. 
On  this  occasion  a regular  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  governments  was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief 
object  of  contemplated  tmffic  was  pepper,  for  which  arlirle 
Europe  was  principally  dependent  at  that  time  upon  the 
Dutch.  Very  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  treaty  here 
mentioned  until  the  year  1659,  when  the  reigning  queen  of 
Atcheen,  having  granted  some  additional  privileges  to  the 
English  East  India  Company,  a factory  was  established  by 
that  body  in  the  capital  of  her  dominions.  Tho  trade,  how- 
ever, was  never  very  flourishing  in  this  quarter,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Cumpaiiy's 
settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pcpiier  was  prin- 
cipolly  eollerteil. 

A ‘ treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance'  was  concluded  W'ith 
tho  Sultan  of  Atcheen.  in  Anril,  1819.  by  Sir  Stainfonl 
Rafy.es,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  tho  East 
India  (jlompany,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  all 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  tho  British  upon 
the  payment  of  ‘ fixeil  and  declared  rates  of  duty.'  By  tliis  ! 
treaty  His  Highness  likewise  engaged  * not  to  grant  to  any  ' 
pers»m  whatever  a monopoly  of  the  prwUjce  of  his  states,  I 
and  to  exclude  tho  subjects  of  ever)'  other  European  power,  1 
and  likewise  all  Americans,  from  a Axed  habitation  or  resi- 
dence in  bis  dominions.' 


On  the  occasion  of  concluding  this  treaty,  the  East  India 
Company  advanced  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen  a loan  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  pfL-sented  to  him  as  a gift  six  pair  of 
brass  field-pieces,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores. 

The  government  of  Atcheen  U an  herwlitary  monarchy, 
and  the  king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authoritv  only  by 
the  power  of  the  greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  arc  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  political  liberty. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about  190  small  districts 
or  communities,  ciiuivalent  to  our  parUlies.  These  districts 
are  grouped  togelWr  in  various  numbers,  varying  from  20 
to  26,  under  the  management  of  a provincial  governor.  The 
state  revenues  arc  made  up  of  ofTerings  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
money,  sent  from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king's 
store;  but  tho  principal  incomo  of  the  crown  consists  in 
customs-dutius  imposed  upon  the  mport  and  cx|>ert  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  (he  island  is  comparatively 
healthy.  Tlic  country  is  more  free  than  most  of  the  otlier 
parts  from  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason 
the  inhabitants  uro  likewise  less  liable  to  fevem  and  dysen- 
teries. 

A chain  of  mountains,  in  some  parts  double  ami  in  others 
treble,  run*  from  near  the  north-western  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  iurluding,  of  course,  the  territory 
of  Ah-hcen.  These  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and 
other  principal  geographical  features  of  tho  country,  will  be 
described  in  our  general  account  of  tho  island. 

The  Atcliinese  are  in  general  taller  and  stouter,  and  their 
complexions  darker,  than  those  of  the  other  inhabiianla  oi’ 
Sumatra,  They  arc  likewise  considered  to  be  of  mote  actiio 
and  industrious  habits,  as  well  ns  rnoro  sagacious.  Tliey 
are  fond  of  comuicrcial  adventure,  and  their  (legrue  of  know 
ledge,  moic  particularly  as  regards  other  countries,  is  greater 
than  that  po*.sessed  by  other  races  of  Sumatrans  who  do  not 
engage  so  largely  in  commerce.  This  superiority  of  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  has  been  attributed  as  cmcli  to  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Malay  blood,  as  to  tliu  great  iul«-i  - 
course  which  has  fur  ages  existed  between  their  ports  und 
the  western  parts  of  India. 

Tho  language  in  use  among  the  Au-hinosc  is  one  of  (In: 
general  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Islands : in  writing  ilu-y 
rouko  use  of  tho  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  mo 
followers  of  Mohammed,  and  maintain  tho  forms  ;iml  cere- 
monies of  (he  Moslem  faith  with  much  strictness. 

Atcheen  is  now  no  longer,  as  it  once  was,  the  great  lU  iit 
fur  Eastern  products,  but  it  still  carries  on  a very  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  which  it  furnuhes 
gold-dust,  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  and 
benzoin ; receiving  in  return  salt  and  cuUun  piecu-giMjib. 
The  camphor  and  benzoin  exported  from  Aloliccn  are  uio^tiy 

Srocured  by  internal  commerce  from  tlicir  neighbuu»  the 
luUas.  A considerable  tnide  is  also  carried  on  belueeti 
Atcheen  and  the  British  scUlcments  of  Singnporo  uml  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island. 

The  few  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  other  parts  of 
Sumatra  are  likewise  pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Atidicvn, 
where  some  of  lliem  arc  carried  to  a greater  degree  of  )K*r- 
fection.  A fabric  of  tliick  cotton  cloUi  and  of  striped  or  che- 
quered stuffs  U carried  on,  and  allbnls  a considerahiu  .supply 
for  ttio  Malayan  peninsula.  A sort  of  rich  si!k  goods  is 
also  manufactured,  but  not  to  so  great  an  exteut  nmv  as 
formerly.  This  falling  off  has  been  attributed  to  a failuro 
in  the  breed  of  silk-worms,  but  as  such  an  accident  could 
have  been  very  easily  repaired,  it  is  probablu  that  there 
are  oilier  causes  for  the  decay. 

The  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  is  for  the  most  part 
light  and  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  rice  ami  es- 
culent vegetables,  as  well  as  of  cotton  and  the  finest  (ropicul 
fruits,  includingthe  mango  and  mnngustin,  which  arc  hero 
of  delicious  cjuality.  Caitlc  and  all  kiiids  of  provision*  an^ 
abundant  and  at  reasonable  prices,  uml  tho  Atchineso  dis- 
play their  superior  intelligence  as  much  in  their  better  skill 
in  agriculture  as  they  do  in  their  greater  commercial  enter- 
prise. This  kingdom  furnishes  tho  same  description  of 
animals  as  are  common  throughout  the  island.  ElophanU 
are  found  here  domesticated,  and  were  probably  originally 
imported. 

(Sec  Marwlen's  History  rf  Sumatra  ,•  Captain  Forrest's 
Voyage  to  the  Mergui  Arrhipelago ; und  Early  Records  if 
the  East  India  Company,  as  ghm  in  the  Appendix  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  (he  House  tf  Lords 
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«w  Forfis;n  Trade  in  1820-21  • Barro-.  .hi  i,  H. 
hv.  iv.  rap.  3. 

ATCHKEN,  or  ACHEKN,  the  capital  of  ihc  kin^’ilom 
of  the  same  name  in  Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  north* 
western  extremity  of  the  island  In  35'  N.  lat,,  and 
95®  45'  E.  long. 

The  town  stands  on  arivcrwlnch  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  near  to  Ateheen-hnd.  and  is  aihoul  a league  from 
the  sea,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a roadstead,  which  is 
securely  shclterejl  hy  several  wnall  island*.  The  river 
having  a iMir  at  it*  ntuiiili,  w ith  a d.  pth  of  no  more  than 
four  feet  at  low  water  during  i«pring-lide*i,  onlv  the  small 
veswd*  oftho  country  can  enter;  and  oven  of  these  many 
an*  prevented  from  passing  over  the  bar  during  the  dr>- 
monsoon. 

The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain 
8000  houses,  is  situated  on  a plain  in  a wide  valley  formed 
like  an  amphitheatre  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses 
arc  all  datachwl ; they  are  built  of  baml>oo  and  rough 
tiinlwr,  and  arc  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet  aUne  the 
ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effccL*  of  inundations. 
The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  o«*rasioncd  the  erection  of 
a greater  number  of  mosques  and  other  public  buildings 
than  ore  usually  seen  in  towns  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
Malayan  petiinstila.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  built 
more  with  a view  to  strength  than  beauty,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a moat  and  strong  walls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Most  of 
these  arc  of  Portuguese  make,  hut  two  among  them  arc 
English,  and  were  sent  as  a prewnt  hy  King  James  the 
First  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen  : the  bore  of  one  of  these 
pieces  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  other  twenty-two  inches 
diameter. 

Owiivg  to  tho  plan  of  its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  tho  muncrous  tree*  which  surround  and  intersect 
it.  the  town,  when  seen  from  a short  dislaiice,  has  a very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  country  beyond 
it  exhibits  a high  degree  of  cultivutUui,  and  conlaius  many 
small  vilhigi.-s  w ith  white  mo»ques,  which  add  to  tho  U-nuty 
of  the  sriMie.  (See  Mar»den‘s  History  of  fiufuatra  and 
Forrest's  I'oyage  to  the  Mereui  Archipelagu.) 

ATCHUJEKF.  ATCnUK.  nr  ATCHV,  an  Ulund  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  one  sidu  of  it  being 
formed  hy  the  Sf?a  of  that  name,  and  tho  other  three  sides 
by  hranclics  of  the  Kuban.  It  lies  to  tho  N.E.  of  Taman, 
or  Phaiiagoria,  but  is  more  mountainous  and  us  full  of 
swamps  as  that  island.  Among  the  sp»)ts  of  note  upon  it 
are  a caslle  with  a port,  also  railed  AtrhujelT,  the  forliflca- 
tions  of  which  are  of  wood  ; Kinnun,  on  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Kuban,  which  was  the  most  considerable  place  in 
thin  mirt  if  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
t 'ozadji,  a small  U»wn  on  the  Kumli- Kuban.  The  inha* 
hitantB  of  the  island,  who  are  Cofisaeks  of  tho  Hlack 
Sea,  consist  wholly  of  fishermen,  and  despatch  large  quan- 
tities of  Sturgeons  in  a dned  state,  caviar,  fish-lal,  ami 
isinglass,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  comprised  at  pre^nt  in 
the  Kussian  government  of  Tauria. 

A'TELES,  in  zotd-.gy.  a genus  of  SajAtjmin,  or  American 
monkeys,  formetl  by  M,  Geoffruy  St.  Ililain.',  and  prc.-eniiug 
iiumenmaand  remarkable  luofliflcnlioiis  of  organic  sUuclurc, 
which  rcailily  dislingui.-h  ih-’ra  fioin  all  otlur  groups  of 
fjuadnnnaneii.  The  most  piuininont  ch:ir.nri<Tsortlie  genus 
consist  in  their  long,  attenuated,  and  p iUerfully  prcbciisile 
tails;  fore-hands  cither  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or 
having  only  a very  small  rudiment  of  that  organ  : and  their 
dental  system,  whieh,  like  that  of  all  the  American  quad- 
nimancs,  consists  of  two  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  ride,  more  than  arc  found  cither  in  man,  nr  in  the 
kindred  genera  of  the  old  world.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
iiiodifieatiyn!i>  urc  common  to  the  atelcs  and  other  American 
genera;  the  second  is  shared  with  them  only  by  the  colubi, 
R small  African  genus,  consisting  only  of  two  sp^ies,  neither 
of  which  has  hi  en  obiened  by  any  zoologist  since  the  days 
of  Pemiant.  and  with  wIkmic  other  characters  we  are  very’ 
iniperfeclly  acquainted.  The  ateles  are  further  distin- 
guished h\'  their  small  round  heaiU.  corpulent  bodies,  and 
irmarkalily  long  slender  limbs,  which  characteristic*  giving 
Ib.cre  uiiiraals  much  of  the  general  appearance  of  a spider, 
have  pr.wured  for  them  the  appellation  of  spi(Ur-m‘^ukey$, 
hy  uhii-h  they  arc  commonlv  known.  Like  all  the  otlier 
quadrunianes  of  the  new  world,  tluy  are  destitute  of  clu  ck 
|H-uches  and  call  sities,  characters  which  appruxlinute  them 
tti  Mime  me^^urc  to  the  real  apob.  Tho  skull  of  the  uteles 


is  rounder  and  tlie  brain  larger  than  m the  common  Bt0iv> 
keys ; the  forehead  also  is  more  elevated,  and  the  rouxilli 
less  prominent.  The  eyes  arc  a idely  separated  from  one 
another  by  tlie  base  of  the  nose ; the  nostrils  open  laterally^ 
and  are  separatetl  by  a thick  cartilaginous  partition  ; the 
ear  only  difTcr*  from  tiiat  of  man  in  having  no  inferior 
lolw ; tlin  mouth  is  small ; the  lips  thin  and  cxtenaille ; 
and  the  hair  generally  long,  course,  and  of  a globsy  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  organs  of  locomotion  chiefly  distinguish  tho 
ateles.  The  anterior  extremities,  in  particular,  ore  bv 
their  length  and  the  slenderm^  of  their  form  out  of  alt 
proportion  with  the  other  pans;  they  an>  in  general,  as 
above  observed,  destitute  of  thumbs ; or  if  some  species 
arc  provideil  with  thU  organ,  it  is  only  in  a rudimenljuy 
form,  and  consists  merely  of  a flat  nail,  or  at  most  of  u 
single  joint.  On  the  ]K)sterior  extremities,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thumb  is  largely  developed,  placed  far  back  towards 
the  heel,  and  is  completely  opposable  tu  the  fingers.  But 
these  animals  possess,  in  their  long  and  muscular  tail,  an 
organ  of  prehension  much  more  powerful  than  the  other 
extremities  : it  executes,  in  fact,  all  the  functions  of  a fifth 
limb,  though  probably,  on  account  of  its  distance  fruin  the 
seat  of  svmsatiun,  it  is  not  endowed  with  a very  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  For  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  point  it 
is  naked  and  callous  on  the  under  surface ; and  it  is  by 
this  portion  that  the  animal  hangs  Huspciidud  from  tlu: 
hranenes,  or  swings  iUelf  ftom  tree  to  tree  with  an  cuso 
and  velocity  almost  incredible. 

Tlieir  entire  organization  is  adapted  exclusively  to  an 
arboreal  life;  on  the  earth  nothing  can  bo  more  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed  than  their  motions.  They  Uail 
themselves  along  with  a slow  and  vacillating  gait,  rome- 
limcH  using  their  long  fore -arms  as  crutches,  and  resting 
upon  their  half-clt»ed  fists  whilst  they  project  the  liody  and 
hind  legs  forward ; at  other  times  walking  in  a crouching 
|io&itiun  nil  the  hind  legs  only,  balanced  by  the  long  nrins 
and  tail,  which  urc  eluvated  in  front  und  rear  respectively, 
and  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tiny  object  by  wbicli 
to  avuil  theiQiielvcs  of  their  natural  powers  of  progression. 
But  in  proportion  to  their  cmbarmssiuent  on  a plain  sur- 
face is  their  dexterity  and  agility  among  the  trees  of 
their  native  foresU.  Here  they  live  in  niitneroun  troops, 
mutually  support  one  another  in  danger,  bout  and  expel 
the  le.is  favourably  organised  xahis  from  the  vicinity  of  tlu  ir 
caiiUmmcnts,  und  exercise  a |>erfect  tyranny  over  all  the 
other  urlioreal  mammals  of  their  neighbourhood.  Though 
leaves  and  wild  fruits  compose  tho  ]irinci|ml  pari  of  their 
food,  yet  they  do  nut  reject  flesh,  but  hunt  after  insects  and 
the  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  and  arc  even  said  tu  adopt  the 
stratagem  of  fisliing  for  crabs  with  their  hmg  tails.  Tlicy 
arc  exceedingly  intelligent,  easily  duine.slicated,  and  soi>ii 
become  slrougly  aUacht*d  to  those  who  treat  them  kindly: 
they  exhibit  none  of  the  petulance  and  insatiable  curiosity 
of  the  common  monkeys;  their  character,  on  the  contrary, 
is  grave,  and  approaches  even  to  melancholy;  hut  if  their 
passions  are  less  violent,  and  more  diflicult  to  excite,  their 
aiTuetioiiK  arc  infinitely  stronger;  and  if  they  are  without 
the  amusing  tricks  of  the  monkeys,  so  likewise  are  they 
w ithout  their  fickiencss  and  mi.'cliief. 

Dumpier  relates,  that  w hen  tt  troop  of  ateles  have  occasion 
tu  pass  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  SouUi  America,  they 
select  u situation  in  which  tho  trees  are  highest  and  pro- 
ject furthest  over  the  stream;  then  mounting  to  the  top- 
most branches,  they  form  a lon^t  chain  by  grasping  one 
another's  tails  successively.  This  chain  being  allowisi  to 
hang  freely  at  the  lower  end.  w hibl  it  is  su»|>ended  from  the 
tup.  is  put  in  motion,  and  sucechsively  swung  Itackwards 
and  forwards  till  it  acquires  an  impetus  sufiicieiit  to  carry  it 
over  to  the  opposite  bank.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
animal  at  the  lower  end  catches  the  first  branch  which 
romos  within  his  reach,  and  mounts  to  the  highest,  where 
as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  attached,  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
is  permitted  to  swing,  and  thus  the  whole  troop  arc  passed 
over.  The  ateles,  as  well  indeed  as  all  the  other  American 
quadrunianes,  are  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
native  Indians;  and  even  Europeans,  whom  curiosity  or 
noressity  has  induced  to  taste  it,  report  their  flesh  to  lie 
white,  juicy,  and  agreiahle.  Tim  only  thing  disgusting 
nlHiut  il  l<  a strong  reM-mhlaiwc  which  the  whole  body,  and 
particularly  llic  hood  ;uid  hands.  Lour  tu  those  of  a young 
infant.  Nor  is  it  without  being  strongly  diop>M-d  to  ques- 
tion the  nature  of  the  act,  that  Euroiwan  sportnuicn,  imar- 
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custamod  to  shooting  monkeys,  witness  for  the  flr»t  time 
the  dying  struggles  of  these  animals.  Without  uttering  a 
complaint,  they  silently  watch  the  blood  as  it  Hows  fVom  tlie 
wound,  from  time  to  time  turning  their  eves  upon  the 
sportsman  with  un  expression  of  reproach  which  cannot  be 
misinterpreted : some  travellers  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  eompunions  of  tlie  wounded  individual  will  nut  only 
assist  him  to  climb  boyond  Uie  reach  of  further  danger,  but 
will  oven  chow  loaves  ai\d  apply  them  to  the  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  lienioHiagc.  The  fuUowiiig  species 
of  uleles  havo  been  distinguished  and  characterised  by 
nal\imlisU  and  travellers : — 

1.  The  Quaia(A.  jxini9cu.i,  Geoff.),  or,  as  the  French 
write  it,  rttailUf  is  a largo  species,  coveroil  w itli  long  citarse 
hair,  of  a glossv  bla<*k  colour  ; the  belly  U protuberant,  the 
head  small  and  round,  the  limbs  lung  and  slender,  the  furo' 
hands  entirely  deprived  of  tbumlx,  the  tail  robust  and 
powerful,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  deeply  sunk,  and  the  face 
copper  colour.  On  the  back  and  ouUidos  of  the  limba  the 
hair  U very  long  and  thick,  but  the  belly  and  groins  are 
nearly  naked,  and  the  mamma  of  the  females  are  placed 
in  the  armpits.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  directed  forwards, 
and  the  ears,  concealed  beneath  it,  differ  from  those  of  the 
human  s[>ecic8  only  in  having  no  inferior  lube.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Surinam  and  Brazil. 
It  is  activo  and  intelligent,  and  unites  omsiderablc  prudence 
and  penetration  to  great  gentleness  of  disposition.  They 
go  in  large  companies,  and  when  they  meet  with  a man  or 
any  animal  wduch  U strange  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  examine  them,  and  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  begin  to  pelt  them  with  slicks,  and 
endeavx>ur  to  frighten  them  away.  They  cannot  leap, 
but  exhibit  the  mo^  surprising  agility  in  swinging  from 
Ireo  to  tree.  Acvisla,  in  his  History  of  the  fJ'efsi  /ndirs, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a quata  which  be- 
longed to  the  Governor  of  Carthagona  — • They  sent  him,' 
s he.  ‘ to  the  tavern  for  wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one 
hand  and  the  money  in  the  other;  they  could  not  possibly 
re!  the  money  out  of  his  hand  before  his  pot  was  full  of 
^ .lie.  If  any  children  met  him  in  thu  street,  and  threw 
si  i:ies  at  him,  he  would  set  his  put  down  and  cast  atones 
.v/  dnst  the  children,  till  he  had  a^  ured  hia  way,  then  would 
lie  teluni  to  carry  home  his  p t.  And  what  is  more. 


has  not  ihe  glas.^y  .’iniHrnrance  of  the  quatu's  covering.  T lis 
face  is  nearly  naKCd,  and  tan-coloured;  the  julms  of  the 
hands,  smiles  of  the  feet,  and  callous  part  of  the  tail,  arc  violet 
black,  and  the  whole  skin  beneath  the  hair  appears  to  be  uf 
the  same  hue.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  discovered 
this  species  un  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  male  and 
female  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  circle  which  sumnmds  flio 
face,  and  which  he  descrilws  as  yellow  in  the  former  and 
while  in  the  hitler.  A young  male,  examined  by  M,  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire,  did  not  presi'nt  this  difference ; but,  us  in 
many  other  instancoH,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  males 
of  this  species  have  at  first  the  colours  of  the  female,  and 
that  it  is  only  on  attaining  their  adult  state  that  they  assume 
those  marks  which  distinguish  their  sex.  It  appears  also 
that  individuals  differ  considerably  in  the  extent  os  well  as 
the  Colour  of  this  circle.  The  specimens  described  by 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Geoffrey  had  it  entiady  surrounding 
the  face ; that  examined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  hail  only  thu  buir 
of  the  cheeks  and  furcdiead  white  ; and,  finally,  there  is  at 
present  a female  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  ut 
London,  in  which  the  latter  part  alone  differs  in  colour  Irom 
the  rest  of  the  head.  In  this  individual  the  hair  of  the 
forehead  is  much  shorter  and  inure  thinly  scattered  than  on 
other  parts;  it  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  foreluad,  is 
turned  upwards,  and  is  of  a silvery-grey  colour,  w lulst  tiiat 
of  the  surrounding  parts  is  deep  black.  The  disp<jsilioii  and 
manners  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  quota. 

.3.  The  Caj/ou  (A.  «/cr,  F.  Cuv.)  is  consulcrvd  by  MM. 
GeofIVoy  and  Uesmarent  as  a variety  of  the  qiiata  ; but  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  from  ol>sor%'atiun5  made  upon  the  living  animal,  h.is 
recognised  and  discrilied  it  as  a UMtincl  species.  It  inusi 
however  be  confessed,  that  it  approaidies  so  nearly  to  the 
quata  as  to  render  further  obsen  ation-s  nett*ssary  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  their  sjieeific  difference.  The  size*, 
form,  and  colour  ore  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  marked 
distinction  reported  by  M.  Cuvier  consi«ts  in  the  »ilour  of 
the  face,  which  is  black  in  the  cayou  and  copjicr-colourcd  in 
thenuata.  ‘ The  hair,*  says  M.  Cuvier,  *is  long,  and  of  a 
harsh  sdky  quality.  It  is'rallwr  shorter  on  the  head  ami 
tail  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  it  falls  backwards  in 
the  onlinury  way,  but  on  the  head  it  is  directed  forward,  and 
falls  over  the  face.' 

•i.  Tin*  .Wtnmo/iJa  (J.  lie/zeiu!/,  Gcotf.)  has  the  top  of 
Uie  heud,  thu  back,  sides,  and  external  surface  of  Uio  ex- 
tremities bhuik,  and  all  the  under  ports,  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  under  surface  of  tbc 
tail  f>r  its  first  half,  white,  with  a slight  shade  of  yellow. 
Thu  naked  parts  are  violet  bl:u*k,  except  immediately  about 
the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  b>  a llvsh-i'ulourcd  circle. 


•dtbougb  ho  was  a good  bibber  of  wine,  yet  he  would  never 
touch  it  till  leave  was  given  him.' 

2.  The  CA/ivti  (A.  tnar^ruUus,  Geoff.)  closely  rescujbles 
the  quata  in  physiognomy,  size,  and  proportions ; the  quality 
and  colour  of  the  hair  are  also  ilie  same  in  both,  except  that 
the  fiico  of  tlie  chuva  is  surrounded  with  a rim  of  white, 
winch,  on  the  forehead  particularly,  is  broad,  and  directed 
upwards,  so  os  to  encounter  the  hair  of  the  occiput,  and 
fijrm  a low  crest  on  the  top  of  the  heail.  The  hau*  of  the 
fore-arm  is  directed  parliully  lowanls  the  elbow;  like  that 
Of  the  body  it  is  long  and  coarse,  and  though  perfectly  bhek. 


[The  MirlmonU.  At^t  B«)x«bub.j 

This  species,  according  to  Humboldt,  replaces  tbc  common 
quata  in  Spanish  Guiana,  where  it  it  extremely  ooratnon, 
and  is  oaten  by  tlic  Indians.  ' It  is.'  tsays  this  celebrated 
truvellcr,  * an  animal  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and  of  a 
gentle,  melancholy,  and  timid  character;  if  it  occasionally 
biles,  it  does  to  only  in  its  fits  uf  terror.  The  marimondas 
unite  in  great  com|ni>ics.  and  form  the  most  groteaqiio 
groups.  All  their  uttiludus  aiiaouucu  the  extremity  of  slotii. 
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1 have  frequently  seen  them,  when  exposed  tfi  Ihe  heat  of  a 
tropi*'al  sun.  threw  their  heads  ItackwardK,  turn  their  eyes 
upuunU,  iK!nd  their  arms  otcr  their  l>acVs,  and  remain  mo* 
tiimlrss  in  this  extraordinary  {^ition  for  many  hours  lope- 
ther'  The  young  of  this  species  appear  to  have  the  upper 
pjirtH  of  the  bo.ly  mixed  slightly  with  grey,  but  this  mix- 
ture gradually  disappears  as  it  grows  towon's  maturity,  till 
the  adult  animal  presents  the  uniform  black  above  and 
white  below,  as  already  desrribed. 

5.  Tlie  A.  mf/anorhnr  (Geoff.),  of  which  wc  arc  unac- 
quainleti  with  the  native  Indian  name,  is  also  a distinct 
Hpccios.  The  head,  members,  end  tall  are  black,  or  dark 
brown,  on  the  superior  surfoce;  the  internal  face  of  the 
arms  and  f 're-arms  as  far  as  the  wrists,  and  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  the  under  surface  of  tlie  tail,  the  throat,  breast, 
belly,  ami  sides  of  the  hips,  are  white  or  silvery  grey;  the 
shoulders  arc  yellowish  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Ivsly,  as  well  as  the  wlnskiTs,  arc  pure  grey  • 
the  four  hands  and  the  naked  nirt  of  the  tail  are  black,  as  i 
are  also  tin?  face,  the  cheeks,  anil  the  under  half  of  the  nose ; ■ 
but  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  Hcsh-coloured.  The  hair  j 
is  unifurtnly  of  a silky  quality  : that  on  the  blank  and  white 
parts  is  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  but  on  the  grey  parts 
it  is  annulated  with  alternate  lings  of  black  and  white. 
This  spwles,  a.s  well  os  all  those  liillierto  described,  is  en- 
tirely dcpriveil  of  the  fore-thurob,  and  does  not  even  exhibit 
a rudiment  of  that  organ.  Only  a single  individual  has 
been  observed  alive ; its  manners  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  atcles  in  pnneral,  but  its  habitat  has  not  l«*eii  definitely 
determined.  A specimen  prcfcrved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
.iardiii  des  Plaiite.s  presents  a distrilmtioii  of  cakmrs  which 
differs  in  some  degree  from  what  is  hero  described ; but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  diffetonce  arises  in  a great  mea- 
sure from  the  fading  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
colours  of  skins  which  have  lieen  long  mounted  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  indeetl  it  be  more  than 
an  accidental  or  individual  distinction. 

6.  The  A.  .•fmcA«oYrf«,  or  Brown  Quota,  os  it  is  called 
by  Banm  Cuvier,  partakes,  in  fact,  very  much  of  the  cha- 
racters and  appearance  of  the  common  quota,  from  which 
it  is  prim^.^Uy  distinguished  by  its  uniform  reddish-brown 
colour.  This  species,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather 
better  than  two  feet  in  length : the  tail  is  about  a couple  of 
inches  longer  than  the  body : the  fore  legs  are  one  foot  nine 
inches  lo^.  the  hind  legs  one  foot  eight,  and  the  hand  six 
inches.  The  hair  is  short,  fine,  and  soft,  and  that  of  the 
forehead  is  directed  backwards,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  ob- 
aen'cd  in  the  other  atcles ; Uio  bark  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  arc,  generally  speaking,  well  furnished,  hut  the  breast, 
belly,  and  groins  are  nearly  naked,  or  at  least  but  spa- 
ringly covered  with  scuttere«l  hairs,  of  a longer  and  coar»>er 
quality  than  those  on  other  parts ; the  root  of  tho  tail  is 
rather  thick  and  bushy,  but  it  is  gradually  attenuated 
towards  the  point,  and  fur  tho  last  ten  inches,  naked 
underneath.  ThcgciicrnI  colour  is  uniform  chestnut-brown, 
the  first  of  these  colours  becoming  dearer  and  more  intense 
upon  the  heait,  and  more  cspocially  round  the  eyes : tho 
forehead  is  bordered  by  a circle  of  stiff  coarse  black  hairs, 
beneath  which  a semicirdo  of  light  silvery  grey  passes  over 
the  eyes  in  the  form  of  brows,  ami  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  obscure,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  uniform  red- 
dish-brown of  the  temples.  The  face  is  naked  and  flesh- 
mlourcd,  the  under  parts  of  the  bo«ly  of  a silvery  grey 
slightly  tingofl  with  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  as  well  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  naked  stripe  uiidemeoth  the  tail,  are  of  a bright  red 
colour.  The  manners  and  habits  of  this  species  are  un- 
known in  iU  native  forests : those  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  a state  of  confinement  exhibited  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  listless  apathy  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
atcles  from  the  common  monkeys  of  South  America,  as 
eminently  as  they  do  tho  pbbons  of  the  Indian  isles  from 
the  other  quadniraanoii  of  the  Old  World.  Bxeept  in  the 
total  want  uf  the  thumb  on  the  ontcrior  extremities,  the 
A.  Araehnu'iiieM  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  following 
species,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  lie  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  common  quato. 

7.  The  mono,  or  miriki  (A.  hypnranihus,  Kuhl)  in- 
habits the  forests  in  the  interior  of  Brasil,  and.  as  has 
just  been  {diserred,  approaches  very  noariy  to  the  A. 
Arachnoldfi,  as  well  in  the  colour  of  its  for  as  in  the  gene- 
n\  form  and  prop'irtions  of  its  body  ami  niemWrs : hut  it 
It  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  as  well  as  from  all 


the  other  atelcs  hitherto  described,  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  rudimentary  thumb  on  the  fore-bands.  The  face  also 
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is  more  uniformly  covered  with  hair  than  in  the  generality 
of  tho  other  species,  being  naked  only  about  the  region  of 
the  eyes ; tho  hairs  which  compose  tho  eyebrows  are  lung, 
black,  and  directed  upw.'irds;  the  cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and  a 
narrow  lino  ilcscending  from  the  forehead,  are  ewered  with 
short  hairs  of  a pale  ycliowish-whilc  colour;  the  chin  also 
is  furnished  with  short  hair  of  tho  same  colour  and  quality, 
hut  intermixed  with  thinly  scattered  long  black  hairs,  form- 
ing a species  of  beard,  and  extending  over  the  upper  lip  in 
the  form  of  thin  moustache*,  llic  ears  an*  small  ami 
nearly  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  tlimi-.'h  not 
very  long,  is  thickly  furnished,  and  of  a nalc  yrey  colour 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  whole  iKuly  and  iiicmlH.r's 
arc  of  a uniform  greyish  fawn  colour,  only  differing  in  iho 
greater  degree  of  intensity  which  dislinguislu-s  the  b.ick 
and  upper  parts  fn*m  those  beneath,  and  in  the  lighter  grey 
lingo  which  pre<loininalcs  on  the  oxtrcroilics.  The  bneki* 
of  the  fingers  are  hairy  down  to  the  very  nails,  and  there  iw 
a rudiment  of  a thumb  on  the  fore  feet,  covcrcsl  with  a short 
compressed  nail. 

liie  mono  was  discovered  by  Prince  IMaximiliBn  of 
Neuwied.  during  his  travels  in  Brazil.  It  i*  the  largest 
sperios  of  the  quadrumanes  which  inhnhit  tho  part  ef  the 
country  thiougli  which  that  scientific  traveller  pa.sfed.  ami 
though  sufficiently  common  in  particular  districts.  {Appears 
to  have  upon  tho  whole  but  a very  limiicd  geograpliicul 
range.  It*  hide  is  said  to  be  more  impervious  to  niuisture 
than  any  other  description  of  Air  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  ami  for  this  reason  the  Brazilian  sportsmen  have 
cases  of  the  skin  of  the  mono  made  tu  protect  the  liwks  of 
their  pins  from  the  roin. 

8.  The  cliameck  (.f.  tuhpmiadarfyttn,  Ceoffroy),  tho 
last  species  of  tiic  genus  distinctly  known  at  present,  re- 
sembles the  mono  in  having  a small  rudimentary  thumb  on 
tho  anterior  extremities,  hut  it  is  without  a nail,  and  iu 
Ollier  respects  the  two  animals  arc  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  tlicir  difference  of  colour  and  habitat.  The  chamcck 
indeed  apfireachcs  more  nearly  in  external  firm  and  ap- 

arance  to  the  quaia  than  to  any  other  of  its  congeners, 

ing  furnished  with  a similar  coat  of  long  dcmtc  hair,  of  an 
intense  and  uniform  black  colour;  but  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  presence  of  the  rudi- 
mentary thumb  on  the  anterior  member^  os  well  m by  it 
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size,  wliich  con&itlcrably  cx<’e(yl&  that  of  the  quala.  It  has 
a protuberant  muzzle,  and  its  Ups.  like  those  of  the  quala. 
arc  rapable  of  prolont;atian  ; the  furelu-ad  is  hi(th  ; the  face, 
checks,  ears,  and  chin,  arc  nuked  and  of  a brown  colour, 
with  a few  lon^  black  hairs  thinly  scattered  over  them  ; the 
hair  of  the  hea^l  is  lonfr,  muUed,  and  directed  forwartU  over 
the  foreheutl,  that  of  the  body  and  roembera  very  long  and 
thick ; the  fingers,  both  upon  tho  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  arc  long,  slender,  and  nearly  naked;  the  toil  U 
consiilorably  longer  than  tho  hotly,  very  thick  and  covered 
nt  the  base  with  ch«e  shaggy  hair,  but  attenuated  towards 
the  point,  where  it  is  more  sparingly  fumishetl  with  shorter 
hair,  anti  entirely  naked  uikdemeath. 

This  species  inhabits  Guyana  and  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  pnivinces  of  Brazil.  Von  Sock,  in  his  Voyage  to 
^iunnam,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  manners  under 
the  name  of  quata,  with  which  species  its  general  appear* 
anne  probably  causes  it  to  be  frequently  confounded.  'Tbe 
qualta.'  says  tins  author,  ' is  of  a very  docile  disposition, 
and  capable  of  being  quite  domesticated:  1 have  seen  a 
[lair  of  them  at  a gtmlleman's  bouse  at  Paramaribo,  which 
were  left  quite  at  liltcrty  ; when  the  female  negroes  w’ere 
cmploye<l  at  their  needlework,  they  used  to  cmne  and  sit 
amongst  them,  and  play  with  a piece  of  paper,  and  after- 
wards go  out  to  gam^l  upon  the  trees,  but  never  xvonl  over 
to  tho  neighbouring  gtmlcns ; and  they  knew  well  the 
usual  hour  of  dinner  at  their  master's,  when  they  would 
come  to  the  gallery,  look  in  at  the  windows,  though  without 
attenqiting  to  enter  into  the  ro-im,  being  aware  that  this 
was  a liberty  not  allowed  them:  they  therefore  patiently 
waited  for  their  dinner  on  the  outside.' 

ATELLA'N.K  FA'BUL^E,  a species  of  comedy  which 
was  common  among  the  people  ofCampanta,  and  was  thence 
introduce<l  at  Rome,  where  it  met  with  much  favour.  The 
name  of  Atullans,  or  Atellanicie,  was  dcri\od  from  Alella, 
un  antient  town  of  Campania,  now  ruined,  the  site  of  which 
IS  about  two  miles  S.R.  of  the  modern  town  of  Aversa,  and 
near  the  village  of  Sant  Elpidio.  Tho  Atcllana}  w'oee  aUo 
known  by  the  nuniu  of  * Ludi  on  m cuunt  of  the  name 
of  the  p^ple  among  whom  they  originated.  The  Roman 
writers  have  transmitted  to  us  a few  brief  detached  trails  of 
the  nature  of  these  plays,  of  which  no  specimen  has  reached 
us.  The  Atellansr  seem  to  have  somewhat  resembled  the 
Greek  Sat>ric  drama,  with  this  difference,  th.at,  instead  of 
satyrs  and  other  fantastic  characters,  they  had  real  Oscan 
characters,  or  actors  speaking  their  own  dialect,  and  who 
were  the  representatives  of  some  peculiar  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  people  of  that  country,  mucli  in  tho  same  manner  as 
the  Brighella,  Ariccehino,  Polecinclla,  &c.  of  the  modern  Ita- 
lian stage,  who  arc  meant  as  caricatures  of  the  peculiarities 
of  certain  classes  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  who 
speak  each  his  own  dialect  in  all  its  native  humour.  Indeed 
these  mo<Wrn  mascHfre,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  may  be 
considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  Oscan  characters 
in  the  Atcllamr.  One  of  these  Oscan  characters  was  M.ir-  : 
chus,  a sort  of  clown  or  fool.  There  were  others  cailcil 
Huccones,  i.  e.,  babblers,  empty  talkers.  (Diomedes  tU  Gram- 
tnatica,  lib.  i.  and  iii.)  The  Atollantc  differed  from  the 
comcfitiia  j^atextata,  which  represented  high  characters,  os 
w’cll  as  from  the  iabcrruina,  which  exhibited  vulgar  ones ; 
the  Atellanm  were  a mixture  of  high  and  low,  pathetic  and 
burlesque,  without  however  degenerating  into  trivialities 
or  buffoonery.  They  seem  to  have  been  a union  of  high 
comedy  and  its  paroily.  They  were  also  distinct  from  the 
performances  of  the  tnimi,  who  indulged  in  scumlities  and 
in  obscene  jokes  and  gestures.  (Cicero,  Epittola  ad  PajA- 
rium.'i  Macrobius  i&iturn.  III.)  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Alellanaa  and  tho  mimi ; * the  latter  mode  use 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  not  of  the  Oscan,  like  tho 
AU-'Ilanm;  the  performances  of  the  mimi  consisted  of 
one  act,  while  tho  Atellanm  and  oUicr  comedies  had  five, 
with  c.rodia  tintcrludcs  consisting  of  songs)  between  the 
arts;  lastly,  the  mimi  had  not  the  accom|}animcnt  of  the 
tibicina,  nor  of  vocal  music  like  the  others.’  Valerius 
Maximus  (lib.  ii.  cb.  4),  speaking  of  tbe  Atcllans,  says, 
that  their  jests  were  tempered  by  Italian  strictness  of 
taste;  and  Donatus  extols  their  antique  natural  elegance. 
Even  in  their  satirical  allusions  their  object  was  to  provoke 
joyous  laughter,  rather  than  excite  feelings  of  hatred  or 
contempt.  It  would  appear  that  their  humour  dealt 
chiefly  in  ingenious  allusions  and  equivocations  clothed 
in  decent  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  only  be 
caught  by  the  lietter-educatcd  and  moro  refined  classes. 


The  AtclIancD  were  performed  by  Roman  citizens,  who  were 
not  thereby  di.^graced,  like  the  common  hulrion^s,  or  actors ; 
their  names  wore  not  erased  from  the  roll  of  their  trilics, 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  off  tlieir  masks  at  tno 
will  of  the  audience.  In  course  of  time,  however,  and  in 
the  general  corruption  of  morals  under  the  empire,  the 
Atdlan®  degenerated;  common  mercenary  pla)crs  ap- 
]»oared  in  then),  and  tliey  became  os  bxiso  in  their  language 
as  the  performances  of  the  mimi.  This  may  explain  tliu 
different  judgments  given  of  tho  Atellanm  by  difl’ercot 
writers.  The  exodia.  or  interludes  played  bctwocii  the  acts 
of  the  Atellaii®,  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  77). 
and  Suetonius  quotes  from  one  of  them  a line  in  which 
Tiberius  was  alluded  to  as  an  old  goat ; the  pun  resting  on 
the  word  nipns.  which  means  goats  os  well  as  tho  i-laml 
(Capreo))  noted  as  the  scone  of  Tiberius's  depravity.  When 
Galba  entered  Rome,  an  actor  in  one  of  tbe  Atellan®  began 
singing  the  first  line  of  a familiar  tune : * Venit  io  Simius 
a villa,'  i.e.  the  Oaboort  in  come  to  toum,  which  the  audience 
immciliatoly  took  up.  and  continued  tho  song  in  chorus, 
repeating  the  first  line  us  a burthen. 

The  AtcllaniD  were  written  in  verso,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
a frequent  recurrence  of  tribraclis  and  other  trisyllabic  feet. 
Lucius  Sylla.  the  famous  dictator,  is  said  to  have  written 
.\tellanm.  Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  soon  etter 
Sylla's  ubdicatiiin,  wrote  about  filly  plays  of  this  kind 
the  tillos  of  some  of  them  have  como  down  to  us;  as 
Macchits  Kxul,  i.  o.  Macchus  in  Kxilc ; yindemiutorct, 
or  the  Vintagers  ; GaUi/mria,  or  the  Poulterer;  Snrdu\. 
tho  Deaf  Mum.  &c.  Lucius  Poraponius  of  Bonouia,  uho 
lived  about  the  same  lime,  wrote  Afacchui  Miles,  i.  e. 
Macchus  Soldier,  the  Pseudo  .’Ij'^aiemnon,  Slc.  The  Atcl- 
laniD  afterwards  fell  into  neglect,  but  were  revived  by  a i‘er- 
tain  Mummius,  inentinned  by  Macrobius,  who  however  dis-s 
not  state  the  epocli  of  tbe  revival.  They  were,  as  wo  have 
soon,  in  full  vigour  under  the  emperors.  (Scaliger,  Poetiers, 
lib.  i. ; Pitiscus.  Ij^.ricon  Antit^uitatum  Pomanarum.  &r.) 

A TEMPO,  in  music  (Ital.  in  lime),  signifies,  tli.at 
after  any  change  in  motion,  by  rctartlation  or  accelcratirm, 
the  orii^nal  movement  is  to  be  restored. 

ATH'II,  a province  of  VcstSnieh,  or  middle  Egypt, 
stretching  along  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  f>r 
nearly  ono  hundn»l  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Cairo;  on  the  west  by  the  Nile, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisoucf;  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  Minieli ; and  on  the  east  by  the 
desert  and  mountains  which  extend  to  the  coa.'^t  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Atfih,  tho  capital  of  the  province,  is  a small  town  of 
about  40UU  inhabitants,  near  tlio  site  of  the  antient  Aphro- 
ditopolis,  or  city  of  Venus,  40  miles  south  of  Cairo  and  'JU 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Benisoucf,  in  ‘29°  2is'  N.  lat.,  and  31°  '2s' 
£.  long.  From  die  village  of  Baykd,  which  stands  on  the 
Atfih  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Beniiiout.f,  is  a path  lending 
eastwards  through  the  rocky  desert  and  over  Mount  Kaleel 
into  tho  sandy  plain  of  El  Araliah,  t.  e.  of  the  ifuiriots,  ami 
thence  to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul 
on  Mount  Kolzim,  near  tho  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Rich 
quarries  of  marble  of  different  colours  were  w'orked  in  (his 
district  in  antient  time'i.  The  province  of  Atfih  is  nut  so 
rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Bcnisouef,  the  stripe  of  productive 
land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right  Umn  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages,  but  no 
place  deserving  the  nameofatowiucxccpt  Atfih.  (BcLzoni's 
and  Burckhar^'s  TraocU,  and  tlio  French  work,  Description 
de  I Egypte.)  • 

ATH  or  AATH,  a handsome  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  the  province  of  Henegouweu  (Hainault),  un 
the  Dender,  an  aJlIuent  of  the  Schelde,  AtJP  .36'  N.  lat., 
3°  46'  E.  kmg.,  and  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brusrels. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of 
Beijeren,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1 667.  on  thu 
French  taking  Ath,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban: 
the  French  lost  it  again  in  1678.  The  Hutel-do-VdIo  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  spire  of  thechurch  ofSt.  Julian 
is  also  much  admired.  Ath  has  a new  arsenal,  witii  seven 
bomb-proof  magazines.  Ithas  also  a college  with  196  pupils 
at  present,  a scmx)l  of  design,  a school  for  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  eight  private  schools  . it  has  also  an  hos- 
pital, a theatre,  and  an  establishment  for  orphans.  The 
mamifacturos  arc  caps,  hats,  gloves,  cotton  and  linen  cloth, 
bleaching,  and  asbestos  cloth.  Itcarrioson  alscsome  trade 
in  grain,  and  in  the  products  of  tbe  neighbouring  oonntry, 
among  which  arc  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape,  Tbe 
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of  J3'i2  are  male*,  ami  .|«7  fcnuiloa.  ^ ATHAU  AH.  TUf  name  mbnV. 
(Van  Uur  MueU-n  » Tables.)  } V f -'*• 

Alh  is  alsK»  the  name  of  one  of  the  tiix  districU  into  which  , whom  the  Eternal  remembered. 


or  vvbjyf! 


, nieous 


Tluinaull  is  divided.  It  roulains  about  194  sejuare  miles, 
of  whii-h  only  a small  nart  is  unctiltivated.  The  urban 
P'i|mIution  is  11.811,  aim  the  rural  78,564.  makiiif;  a total 
of  1M),393.  The  district  sends  one  senator  and  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  chamliers  at  BrU'sels.  The  whole  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  the  whools  for  primanr'  iiiitruction 
(lioth  c*>mmunal  and  private)  was  8685  in  1832,  uf  whom 
4886  wercUiVs  and  3709  ({iris. 

ATHABASCA,  or  ATHAFESCOW.  the  name  of  a 
river  and  lake  in  the  m»rth-wi*stem  territory  of  America. 
The  Athabasca  river,  which  is  also  calle<l  the  Elk  river, 
has  its  aourcea  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  has  not  yet 
been  sufTiciciitly  cx{dored  to  admit  uf  iU  course  beint; 
minutely  descriU-d.  It  Howk  guneruily  in  a northerly  diroc- 
lion,  but  sometiiner»  runs  due  east,  and  in  iU  vrmdinifb 
UH’eivcs  tbe  waters  of  the  lessor  Slave  I.,ake  by  its  outlet 
the  lesser  Slave  River;  it  is  also  joinc<l  by  the  Pembina, 
Red-Dcer,  Clear- Water,  and  Red  Willow  Rivers.  Atlia- 
hasca  River  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  by  several 
cliaimcls,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western 
exin  inity  of  the  hike  nearly  op)»osile  to  Fort  Cliipcwyan 
and  Fort  W’c'hlerburn,  whicUaretrading  stations  established 
by  llie  N<»rUi-West  and  HudMOi's  Bay  Companies,  during 
the  t’.mc  of  their  rivalry.  In  the  rero4*U;r  part  of  its  course 
nod  above  iu  mnlluence  with  Clear-Waler  river,  the  Alha- 
li.isra  is  likcuisR  known  under  the  name  of  Biviere a la  Biche. 

Athabasca  l^ke,  frequently  called  the  I-ak**  of  the  Hills, 
i\  situated  alxjut  170  iuj)es  south-west  of  the  great  Slave 
l.ake.  It  is  of  an  elongaio'l  shape,  lying  in  n direction 
nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  nearly  200 'miles  long,  but  its 
g •neral  widlli,  which  gradually  decrease-  lowanlsiu  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  is  high  and  ro«'ky  ; and  to  this 
rir<*umstance  it  owes  its  litlu  of  I.,ako  of  the  Hills.  Ilic 
neks  here  mentione<l  are  composed  of  sienite,  over  which  , 
a thin  soil  is  spread,  which  is  suHicient  for  the  support  of 
a uirielyof  firs  ami  poplars,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  liehens. 
und  mosses.  The  south  shore  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  forts, 
i-.  quite  level,  and  consists  of  alluvial  soil.  Eying  between 
lh«*  dilTcrcnt  luouihs  of  the  Elk  River,  it  is  marshy  in  many  : 
parts  and  stibjci-t  to  bo  Hooded.  Advancing  tmvards  the 
cast,  the  shore  rises  into  barmi  sandy  hill.s,  incapable  of 
supporting  vegetable  life ; and  sttll  iurther  in  the  same 
dirccti  lU,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  the  soil  is  ccra- 
p'.-.cd  nf  primiuve  r>n'ks.  Fort  C'hipcwyan,  which. us  already 
s-'.-.ted,  is  near  tho  south  western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
v.„  i obAerveil  by  Franklin  to  Iw  silutded  in  58”  42'  N.  lal., 
■iiid  1 1 1®  18  W.  long. 

This  ef.tabU>litneiit  is  conveniently  situateil  fur  commu 
ii'.‘  atmg  with  tho  Slave  and  IVa<x-  Rivers,  fnnn  whence  the 
r.iii<K>  of  the  traders  assemble  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
Jii  the  fcpring  tliey  bring  the  colloctii<n  oflurs  that  has  Wen 
made  at  tho  diflerent  oul-porls  during  the  winter;  and  in 
llie  autumn  they  receive  a supply  of  stores  for  the  cquip- 
nn  iit  of  the  Indians  during  the  hunting  season. 

Tho  residents  of  the  two  cstabllduneiils  at  Atliahasca  , 
l..iko  dtqwnd  for  sub>ihteiico  almost  entirely  upon  the  fish 
which  it  supplies.  The  kinds  which  are  most  abundant  an* 
ln»ut,  carp,  pike,  inelhye,  und  altihavvincgh.  Tlies,e  are 
U'ually  taken  in  sufljcieni  abumliujce  throughout  the  winter, 
at  tlie  dislanre  of  eighteen  miles  fr»>m  the  stations.  On  the 
lliawiiig  < f the  ice,  the  fish  remove  into  some  smaller  lakes 
ami  the  rivers  on  the  S'juth  shore,  where  they  arc  nearer  to 
Ihe  furls : but  the  iiumU;  uf  transport  by  water  U'ing  less 
< ''i  tuin  than  over  the  ice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
n'sHlents  are  kept  without  a supply  of  food  for  two  or  three 
diiv;,  together.  1 

'i  lw  traders  arc  also  supplied  w ith  the  llesh  of  the  buffalo  ' 
and  moose  deer  by  the  hunters,  who  find  these  animals  at 
some  distance  fiurn  tho  forts,  and  convey  the  meat  tlicrc  In 
a drie  1 or  pounded  stale.  ! 

(Sue  Franklin'*  J lurnet/  to  the  Shores  qf  the  Polar  \ 
f'ra:  R;uchetto'»  Stnlistira/  Suny>t/  ; M'Cjregor’s  JiriiiUt  ; 
/law^jV'.nl  ’ 1 


Athnlinl)  U considered  to  Iw  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Sntnaria  (who  ’did  evil  alcove  all  that  were  liefore  him'), 
und  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbual,  king  of 
the  Eidonians.  She  is  uisu  colled  the  daughter  of  Umri, 
who  was  the  father  of  Ahab ; but  by  comparing  tbe  various 
pasaugea.  it  seems  that  she  was  tho  daughter  of  Ahab,  und 
grand  • daughicr  of  Orari. 

Athaliah  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  for 
' he  h.id  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  wrought  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  five  Lord.'  Jehurani  died  in 
the  year  b.C.  885,  and  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Ahaxiah 
his  youngest  son.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year.  Athaliah. 
who  possessed  much  intluencc  in  the  govermnont  of  her 
son,  use<l  it  for  bad  purposes.  On  the  untimely  deatli  of 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah  conceived  and  executed  the  horrid  pur- 
p<>¥C  of  a general  massacre  of  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  *Shu  arose  and  slew  all  tbe  sced-royul  of  the 
house  of  Judah  thus,  by  imbruing  iier  hands  in  the  blooil 
of  her  graiid-cliildren,  she  cotupleteil  the  work  uf  devasta- 
tion which  .Tehu  bad  U*gun. 

Athaliah  am-endeil  the  throne  which  she  had  thus  ren 
dered  vacant  b.c.  884,  and  reigned  during  six  years.  In  the 
seventh  year  uf  her  reign  tho  sound  of  rejoicing  within  tho 
pivcinct.s  of  the  temple  reached  her  ears,  and  tho  acclama- 
tions uf  tbe  soldiers  and  priests  proclaiming  a king,  brought 
Athaliah  in  periion  to  the  scene  of  tumult.  Site  there 
found,  to  her  groat  consternation,  a son  of  Ahaziah  with 
a crown  upon  his  head,  and  acknowledged  as  M^vereign 
of  Judah  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Jehosheha.  the 
daughter  of  Juborara.  king  of  Judah,  sister  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  xi.  2)  and  wife  of  Jeboiada  the  high-priest,  hud 
saved  an  infant  from  the  general  slaughter  of  the  royal 
and  bad  concealed  him  during  six  years  witliiu  the 
temple,  guarding  him.  SO  carefully  that  no  nnlic»*  of  his 
oxistonco  had  reaidiml  Atlmliah.  VVhen  Joash  had  attained 
the  age  of  seven  wars.  Jehoiada  assembksl  the  priests  and 
soldiers,  and  pro<lucing  Joash  before  them,  anointed  him 
king.  Athaliah,  on  reaching  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a reaction  in  her  own  favour,  by  raising  a cry 
of  * treason but  in  vain,  for  Jehoiada  gave  instant  orders 
that  she  should  be  rcmo\e<l  from  the  sacred  inch^ure  and 
I .slain.  Tlic  command  was  immediately  obeyed,  r.c.  878. 
tSe<!  2 Kings  ix.  25  ; xi.;  2 Chron.  xxi.  5,7 — I2;xxii.2  — 
111;  xxiii.)  Tho  dis,co\ery  of  .Liasli  is  tlie  subject  of  a fine 
tiagcdy  of  Racine,  written  by  command  of  Muilume  dc 
Mainieiion,  to  Iw  iJcrformwl  iiefore  l.->uis  XIV.  by  young 
I ladies  of  well-n*putcd  families,  educated  in  the  seminar) 
established  by  Madame  do  Maintcnon  at  St.  Cyr.  I'hc 
trageily  was  composed  for  the  express  purpose  uf  affonling 
B combination  uf  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  interest  with 
purity  of  mural  sentiment  and  the  lumilcation  of  robgioiis 
instruction. 

ATH AN.\G1LDE,  a captain  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
revolted  against  his  king,  Agila,  nnd  being  joined  by  h 
Uo;nan  force  from  Gaul,  sent  by  the  em|H>rnr  Jo'tiiiian, 
defeated  and  killed  Agilu.  near  Seville,  A.n.  554.  Athana- 
glide  was  then  proclaimed  king  ufthe  Goths  in  Spain.  He 
aflcrwanls  quarrelled  with  his  lluinan  allies,  whom  heendea- 
vuurcd,  but  not  successfully,  to  drive  out  of  Spain.  He 
reigned,  however,  fourteen  vears  over  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths  &n<I  hi.s  administration 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  historians  as  firm  and  judicious. 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  w hom.  Galsuinda,  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Chilperic,  the  French  kingof  Suisson.s;  and  the 
other,  Brunehaut,  married  Siegbcrt,  king  of  Metz,  or  Aus- 
traaia,  and  became  famous  in  French  hislorv’.  [Sec  Buu- 
NSHAL’T.]  Athanagilde  died  at  Toledo  in  567.  After  an 
interregnum,  ho  was  succeeded  by  Liuva.  Mariana,  in 
his  History  of  Spain,  mentions  a village  near  Guima- 
raens.  in  Portugal,  which  was  still  in  his  time  callml 
AthaiugiUla,  having  heiui  built  during  tbe  reign  uf  this 
kmg. 


Emu  or  Voluhx  ths  Smcovu. 
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